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High School Course 


ee ae, in 2 to 4 Years 


An Educational Institutjon 


The American School was chartered in 
educational institution, not for profit — Hah eg 
empt from paying Federal income tax, like the 
best resident colleges and universitiég 


Professions Stems. 


Finish High School by Home Study 


In-case you finished one or two years of High School and then had 
to quit, here is your chance to complete your education by home study, using only 
part of your spare time. Credit will be allowed you for all High School subjects 0m 
which you have already received satisfactory grades. Or if you never had the chance 
to go to High School, you can remove that handicap in a comparatively short time, 


€) Business College Entrance 

To get and hold a good position in Busi- | Unless you have a High School education, 
ness today you must beable to writeclear, ac- | you will find that almost every college will 
curate letters and reports—do figuring involv-| refuse you admission, and that inmost States 
ing Algebra and Geometry—talk intelligently | you will not even be allowed to take teach- 


on matters requiring a knowledge of Geography, | er’s certificate or pre-professional examina- 
» “History, and Economics. High School education tions. Our High Cheol spuraies See admaittnel 


gives you such training. certificate or examination to approximate! 
(industry leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Ss. 


If you want to get ahead in Mechanical and Use Standard Texts 
lines, you must haveatleastanelemen-| We use the standard texts adopted By the 


Engineering 
knowledge of Physics and Chemistry—be able : F 
toh quickly and accurately—know something best resident High Schools, supplemented 


Drawing and blueprints—and be | by our own simplified study instructigns, 
able to talk and write accurately and clearly on} whichsavethe student considerable time 


BEA your work and ordinary topics of conversa- | effort. On completion of the usual 15-unit 
tion. You can learn these things from our High| course, you will be awarded our High School 
School Course. Diploma. 


Don’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


High School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
High School graduates are considered for the best positions .in Business and Industry; and only 
High School graduates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Out moderate fees cover 
instruction, all instruction material, and Diploma. Easy monthly terms. 


Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Iil. 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 


20 Other Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 
: CD High School Course in 2 to 4 Years 
Courses OD Accounting & Auditing DCAir Conditioning (Private Secretar: 


Y 

D Architecture & Building D Civil Engineering D Higher Ace’ting (C.P.A.) 
Over 200 noted Educators, DAutomotive Engineering Complete Law OHighway Engineering 
Engineers, and Business OBusiness Management (Diese! EngineeringL Mechanical Engineering 
Men helped prepare our DO Commercial! Aeronautics— Drafting & Design (1 Radio & Television 

linstruction material, Electrical Engineering [Liberal Arts CiSalesmanship 

ens a Solieees: O Electric Refrigeration OStearn Engineering 
U. S. Navy, and Province . ‘ 
BE Manitoba, Canada. We, Name--------------------------------=---22 nnn 
offer you quality training at 
home ay the eee Moayiag Sisectuand Neimber 4... 3. /.253. 2... et... - 4. 8 eae 
lines’ of Industry and Busi- 
ness, as listed in the coupon. DOU. Fete en ee ne ase nan Slate oo eee 


Turn Your Spare Time [nto Doltlars 
est 1A: 
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“QO make the most of your 
al chances for success, you 
know you ought to study law— 
forno othertrainingisso valu- 


_ able in business. The real 
-questionis, how can you doit? 


You can’t go back to school or spend the 

‘necessary years in a law office. You 
have little money available. Sothere is 
left—home study, the road that Lincoln, 
Grant, Disraeli, John Marshall and 
Coolidge, and thousands of others fol- 
lowed successfully. It can be done,of 
course—but can you reasonably hope 
to doit? Will you find it interesting? 
Can you really benefit by it? 


| [pts get right down to facts— 


FIRST: LaSalle has been successfully 
‘training men and women in law for 26 
_years—more than 80,000 individuals. 
Some of these are now successful law- 
yers and judges—others are owners of 
business, presidents, general managers, 
etc. Names and addresses are avail- 
able for your investigation. 


SECOND: Out of this vast experience 
LaSalle has perfected the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. 
No matter what your handicaps, edu- 
cation, your financial condition, your 
needs and desires—we have already 
trained successfully someone in similar 
circumstances, 


How CanlIa 
Really Learn 


Most of the top executive places in business 
today are filled by men who have studied 
Why? Because knowledge of law 
simplifies the complications of executive 
work; legal training sharpens your mind, 
gives you confidence, clears away the 
problems that stump the ordinary fellow— 
makes you a LEADER instead of a follower. 


THIRD: Study is made both practical 
and interesting by the famous Problem 
Method, originated by LaSalle, This 
method gives you the advantages en- 
joyed by only a very few in the cus- 
tomary study of Law—approximately 
a‘‘‘junior partnership’’ in an outstand- 
ing legal firm. 


Just as a junior partner daily sits in con- 
ference with the senior members—so, 
you, in your easy chair, ‘‘sit in’’ while 
the greatest legal teaching minds in 
America lay before you actual problems 
and show you the principles by which 
those problems are solved. You learn 
by actually handling legal matters, 
analyzing cases, and making definite 
decisions—not by merely memorizing 
rules, 


FOURTH: This training is personally 
applied to you under lawyerinstructors, 
members of the bar who give full time 
to LaSalle training. These men guide 


you at every step according to your 


needs, as fast or as slow as you care 
to study. 


FIFTH: We know we can equip you 


— a 


with the Law knowledge to pass bar — : 


_ haSalle Extension University 3 


ZA 
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Business Man, 
Law at Home? 


examinations provided you can méet 
the other requirements of the Board of 
Examiners. Andifyouare interestedin 
law for business success—we will gladly 
send you a booklet called ‘‘Evidence,’’ 
in which hundreds of business men and 


**Law Training 
forLeadership”’ 
tells of today’s 
opportunities 
for the. legally 
trainedman 

“Evidence” 
proves what you 
can do. Both 
booklets sent 
free if you mail 
-coupon.at right, 


WNVROIE Fascha lowes tresee 


This Great 
Law Library is 
Furnished You 


Prepared by more than 
twenty of the greatest 
legal teaching minds— 
supplemented by _spe- 
cial lectures and all 
hecessary material. 
Written directly, sim- 
ply,interestingly— 
complete and reliable. 
Highly valued by mem- 
bers of the legal pro- 
fession. In many resi- 
dent law schools and 
offices it is the refer- 
ence work most used by 
students and lawyers. 


lawyers tell exactly what LaSalle train- 
ing has brought them in more money 
and advancement. Coupon brings you 
this booklet free, along with full infor- 
mation about today’s opportunity in law. 


You have had an answer to every 
question except one—and you yourself 
must answer it—Do you have enough 


faith in your good intentions to mail — 


the coupon? We will send you all the 
information you need—we will success- 
fully teach you Law at home, and help, 


in every possible way, to turn your | 


study into higher pay and advancement 
—but we can’t make the first step for 
you; you must mailthe coupon. Nocost 
—no obligation—so why not mail it now? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.9316-L, CHICAGO 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets,‘ Law Training for . 
Leadership” and ‘““Evidence”’ together with full information about your 
Law Training—without obligation to me. 
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Learn DIESELS 


AT AMERICA’S ORIGINAL AND 
FOREMOST DIESEL SCHOOLS 


HEMPHILL TRAINING QUALIFIES YOU 
FOR OUTSTANDING DIESEL POSITIONS 


To be a LEADER in the DIESEL Industry—get your training at the 
world’s LEADING DIESEL Schools! 

HEMPHILL Schools teach DIESELS exclusively “from the ground up” 
to qualify you for positions in DIESEL installation, operation, maintenance 
and sales. HEMPHILL Graduates occupy many “Top” positions in the 
DIESEL Industry because HEMPHILL training lays a firm foundation 
in all the essentials necessary for success; 
HEMPHILL’S International Free Employment 
Service plays a vitally important part in placing 
students after graduation. 

If you can meet our requirements, we want you to 
enroll in.one of our proven courses. 


age este, «= WORLD'S FINEST AND MOST 
. COMPLETE DIESEL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


HEMPHILL Schools teach DIESELS on the larg- 
est assemblages of DIESEL Engines and Testing 
Equipment available, which includes thousands of 
dollars-worth of latest type Automotive, Aircraft, 
Power Plant and Marine high- speed DIESELS 
for student training. The faculty is the finest of 
any institution of its kind in the world. Seven big, 
completely equipped Schools, each located in a 
center of DIESEL activity, bring the thorough and 
proven HEMPHILL Training within easy reach of 
ibHohia- Wee ole SS eee 


421 West Monroe Avenue eae a AGS CSRS EO od 


Chicago Schools : 
2020 Larrabee Street 


Los Angeles Schools 


2121 San Fernando Road 503 Westloke North Detroit Schools 


2340 West Lafayette Blvd. 
British Columbia 


DIESEL POWER IS SWEEPING THE WORLD 


Alse Schools at 1365 Granville Street, Vancouver, 


4A 


+ eer 


; 


1000 Diesel ‘Locomotives are® being 
chant’, Sister ship to Graf Zeppelin 
& (LZ-126). is Diesel powered. . . Mer- 
& chant’.Marine is 80% Diesel... 

900 Diesel municipal power and light 
4 plants are helping to make cities tax- 
a ee. Diesel has made farming 

and construction profitable, cutting 
costs 50% to 75% A. Diesel- 
_ powered automobile makes trip from 
_ New York to Los Angeles at a fuel 
cost of only $7.63 (watch for an- 
-nouncement ot Diesel automobiles) 
x Trucking industry turning to 


¥ -Diesels, thereby saving 75% on fuel’ 


costs Street railways installing 
Diesels and expect to operate at a 
- cost of only 114 cents per mile. 


_ LEARN DIESELS at your nearest 
_ HEMPHILL Schools or. at. home 
__ with our thorough Combination Home- 
’ Study “Course which. includes later 
_ Shop Work. Each HEMPHILL 

Course assures the finest and most 

_ complete DIESEL Training available. 


> CAUvTION: 
at the locations shown here and are 
_- in no way connected with any other 
schools. 


We operate Schools only 


plete details or write direct to HEMPHILL 


DIESEL Schools. 


Y 
4 

a Be sure to mail the Coupon below for com- 
: No obligation, 


s’’ published . 
EMPHILL 


‘Hemphill Diedal Schools, 
address shown, here): 


THESE MEN 
THE COUPON AND 
NOW OCCUPY FINE 
DIESEL POSITIONS 


W. O. Tatman, Oper- 
ating Engineer of 
America’s largest 
DIESEL municipal 
power and light ant 
at Vernon, Calif. 
learned DIESELS sa 
the HEMPHILL 
Schools. 


C. A. Madison, em- 
ployed in the Engi- 
neering Dept. of 
Fairbanks-Morse_Com- 
pany, is a HEMP- 
HILL Graduate, 


Lewis Jensen, Diesel 
Sales ngineer em- 
ployed Leonard 
Thompson, Inc., De- 


troit, Mich., is .an-* 
other HEMPHILL 
Graduate. { 


Many other HEMP- 
HILL Graduates are 
eccupying respon- 
sible Diesel posi- 
tions in the United 
States and foreign 
countries. 


Dept. 


MAILED 


I would like. to have, ‘wi 


-Coupon at | 


t will ng you ‘this 


ae _ publication 
lute; Aetectans Sie 


Me ention “The World Almanac when writing 


any obligation, full information about. your 
training courses and a copy oF “Diesel News” cate 
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How to Get a Liberal 
fl Education by Your- 


1655 Rule for py in 
Business - 


-adies. 
§ Princess. and Tiger 
5 su Snappy Road- 


two oe Among 
1624 Woman Whe Inspired 
; Fatal Passion 

A abeee ee the Prin- 


We have sold 200, mae, ‘000 books in 12 year: ee ; 

Q udging by the way in which these titles 
aed ih ei ee we expect to reach the BILLION MARK 
Go over this NEW LIST at once— 
delay a moment—and then check off the titles you want 


Tou’ll be surprised how many you will order. 
S on the list below is 50 books—thousands of 
er: — ellarbd book on the page. 


1628 Merry Tales of 
Childhood 

1642 Maidens and Women. 
Heine 

1643 Under the Hill 

1647 Abbe: Aubain Falls 
in Love. Merimee 

1669 Jotly Beggars. Burns 

1670 Death’s Old Comedy 

1684 To Please His Wife. 
Hardy 


BEST LITERATURE 


79 Enoch Arden 

146 Snowbound 

148 Strength of the 
Strong. Jack London 

152 Son of the Wolf. 

Jack London 

229 Ridiculous Women. 
Maliere 

237 French Poems in Prose 

285 Unconventional 
Amour. Moore 

554 cgoplbels Garden of 


erses 
766 Gallant Cassian: 
Puppets of Love 
799 Deseriad Village 
1569 Bemencete Later. of 


1587 Amazins Loves of 
King Carol 


HEALTH 
1242 Care of the Skin and 


air 
1321 Fasting for Health 
1333 Common Sense of 


Health 
1389 Tobacco Habit 
1393 Fake Way to Health 
1426 Foot Troubles Cor- 


rected 

1435 Constipation: Its 
Correction 

1443 Daily Exercises for 
Busy People 

1478 Poor Posture Cor- 

rected by Exercise 

1479 Cérrection of Under- 

weight and Over- 


weight 
1534 How te test Urine 


at Home 

1553 Beneficial Exercises 
‘or Nervousness 
and Indigestion 

1554 ponent Heart Ex. 


fcise 
1556 How Sun’s Rays 
Will Give You 
Health and Beauty 
1562 How to Live Long 
1563 The Marvelsand Oddi- 
ties of Sunlight 
1575 sat oy en onarent 


1576 Fats, cabeut Mastir- 
bation 
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NEW LIST OF _ 


DEST SELL 


Amazes Reading World . 


we are ‘printing. ‘these NEW books by the millions and can 


hardly. keep up. ‘a ae flood of orders. All past book-selling 


s—over 400 freight 


1936. 


Our for postage. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


139 Crimes against 
Criminals 4 
374 Psychology of Suicide 
789 U. S. Marriage and 
Divorce Laws i 
880 What! Saw in Russia 
1256 Darrow-Wheeler Dry 
Law Debate _ 
1387 Racial Itntermarriage 
1425 Open Shop. Clarence 


Darrow 
1447 an bere Be Made 
d by Law? 
1467 Party Issues in the 


1468 How io Deal With 
1469 U. S. Industrial 


istory 
1483 Trial by Jury: The 
Great Burlesque 
1506 ie Capitalism De- 


ed 

1512 Is This Century the 
Most Admirable in 
History? 

1525 Menace’ of Modern 
Prison 

1526 Peace Plans from 
Kant to Kellogg 

1527 Hoover: The Man 

1543 Is War Inevitable? 

1544 Why | Do Not Be- 
lieve in Capital 
Punishment 

1547 How. Can We Wipe 
ee the Crime of 


1549 Why | Do Not Be- 

lieve in Censorship 
1557 What Is a Liberal? 
1560 yates { Quit Prohibi- 


1572 How America Was 
Forced into World 


ar 
1573 pe rea Record in 
White House 
1577 Can Americans Be 
Made Good by Law? 
1578 Was Pres. Harding 
Murdered? 
1579 How Newspapers 
Deceive 
1580 Serious Lesson in 
Pres. Harding's 
se 


1588 parrots t ine Cool. 
idge Myt 


1594 Does rept Penalty 
Curb Crime? 

1602 Principles of Inter- 
national Law 

1639 Story of British Im- 
perialism 

1682 Story of American 

imperialism 

1687 First ieee of 

Bankin 


Take your pick of the NEW books 
listed ear thinbane at the rate ony e 


selection. Add tc 
OE eae Canada and Se 


7¢ per book, delivered. 


tory <a ies 
1723 Amazing Career of © 
Al Capone | % 
1724 Next World War: 
How It Is Being 


Prepare ‘ a 
1725 Story of Tammany 
Hall eae eater 


¢ SPORT > 


1186 Golf Rules 
1277 ie Magie selt” 


ught 
1278 Ventroguism Self 
1279 Sideshow Tricks Ex: * 
plaine as. 
1285 Gamblers Crooked: a . 
1369 ew: tar Be a Gate == 
Crasher 
1525 How to Throw a Party © 


1592-History of Gambling 
1688 100 Cocktaiis . 


PRACTICAL 
1399 Journalism from l 


Inside 
1400 Advertising from 


: 
1422 How. Businessmen ey 
Avoid Litigation = 
1470 How BL Become a 5 
Radio Artist 
1528 Genine ‘Into Print: 


Practical 
1548 Chinese Cook Book 
1567 Making Men Happy — 
With Jams and 
Jellies = eng 
1595 Facts About Calendar 
SCIENCE 
1299 Origin of Life 
1383 How Galileo Was 
Ganged by ‘Ingui- 
1442 Facts A ma Graph 


clog 
1448 character Reading — 


1568 Edison’ s Famous 
Questionnaire 
1581 aoa tae “VS, 


1607 Einstein's Spae - 
Substance. 
1621 How Man will 
in Future 
1715 wry nd Gee 
Wit Th 
1722 Fortune t etn 


‘CHOLOGY 


phe dle of Human 
ye oe athe 


“1434 Hay to Think 


pete Your Intelligence: 
‘How to Test it 
) “1441 43 ignorant Are 


1459 Pepmolony of the 


“, 1471 How to Become 
A Mentally Superior 
1559 Can We Change 
1585 Frem"s Pw. 
a - 
gle 


‘PHILOSOPHY 
ey 171 ars Life Any Mean- 


" 


= 
if “119 Gems of Ge chee 


+184 Strange Primi ti 
Beliefs. 


’ 
_ 202 Survival of Fittest 
‘- 581 Lucretius on Life 
‘ . and Death 
593 As a Man Thinketh 
‘s Aad ae s Epigrams 
7 ‘1450 Do We Live Foreyer? 
1452 Does Life Spelj re 
i cident or Design? 
1510 Epicurean Doctrine 
Happiness 
a 1522 Why We Write Like 
‘Human Beings 
4 - 1536 Fefins Death Fear- 


ly 
1540 How We Can Live 


appi 
“an What Life Means to 


Me at 72..D 
1617 Evil of Err” 


RELIGION 


. 

“ 

4 204 Sun Worship 

_, 207 Olympian Gods 

636 Greatest Thing in 
‘World. 


y- 724 he ae Funeral 


F 1 cee Ben 

1138 Meats Ra esiom: 

’ : larence Darrow 

1440 Can ‘Man Know God? 

peace: Has Religion Made 
uy _... Useful Contribu- 
a: ; tions to Civitiza- 
‘9 4 ion? 

1485 Religion of a Free 
“1486 Are. “Atheists Doo: 
7 4487 1 A Mapuat of De- 


pS ‘bun 
Taso What. Is" "Christianity? 
0 ds: Athos Saek Theory 


1187 Pursoe of Parables 
Mot Are Clergy Honest? 


“150 ! cee ‘at “Atheism 
Is There a Return 


Shaw iS 


“ of 25c per 
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59 Famous Epigrams of 
Wisdom and 
Wickedness 

113 Wit of English 


_ 114 Wit of French 


115 Wit of Japanese 


120 Wit of Spain 


121 Wit of Arabs 

135 Socialism for Mil- 
lionaires. Shaw 

168 Witty Epigrams. ~ 
Wilde 

235 Five Humorous Es- 


says 
347 Book of Riddle 
Rimes 
348 Wit of Scotch 
1199 Laughable Lyrics 
1261 Tongue Twisters 
1474 Moguls of Movisland 
1475 Best Jokes 


SEX 


203 Love Rights of Women 

648 Sexual Rejuvenation 

1043 Study of Woman. 
Balzac 

1371 Sins of Good People 

1420 Why Wives Leave 
Home 

1421 How to Get a Divorce 

1436 Strange Marriage 


1449 Lice seals of 
1477 How. Glands. Affect 
1484 why Srenciers Go 
1496 Sexual F Factor in Di- 


1507 Rational View of Sex 
1516 ee About Gonor- 


1523 How to Avoid Catch- 
n> I Venereal Dis- 


1538 Rational Sex Code 
1546 Encyclopedia . a 
uestions an n- 
ays swers About Birth 
Control iss 
Venereal sease 
ate Problem. and Its. 
Treatment 


HOW TO ORDER 


Just list titles desired 
by | number. Order at 
least 20 books and enclose 
postal money order, 4 
cutrency or postage 
stamps ‘at -the rate of 20 
for $1—minimum 

Add leper 
packing, han- 
carriage 
charges. No €. 0. D. or- 
ders. We ship the same 
day we get your order. 
Fast, quick, efficient ser- 
vice. No delays. Canada 
and foreign~ must remit 
by international postal 
money order or -draft on 
U. S. bank at rate of 7c 
per book, carriage charges 
prepaid. Always add. 10¢ 
to personal check. It. is 


very simple to order 
packs by -mail. It is 
safe, convenient and 


» money-saving. 

You must order at least 
20 ‘books to enjoy the 5c 
price, plus le per ‘book 
for packing, carriage and 
handling. If you order 


* Jess than. 20 books then’ 


must pay>at the rate 
tig pr book. Phas 
‘saye real money by order- 
ing at least 20 books. | 


1608 The Art of Love 


1677 How Army and Navy 
Fight Venereal 


~~ Diseases 
1678 Moral and Social 
Aspects of 


Venereal Problem 

1679 Various Types of 
Venereal Diseases 
and Treatment 

LOVE 

106 Frenchwoman’'s Views 
of Life 

197 What Frenchwomen 
Learned About Love 

649 Defense of Cosmetics 

675 Love Code of Parisian 
Actress 

1270 Visits Among Mor- 
mons 


1380 Flesh and the Devil 
1382 Is Civilization Over- 
Sexed? 


1392 Confessions of a Gold 
“Digger” 

1428 Curious Love Affairs 

1438 How to Be a Modern 
Mother 

1445 Wild Women of 
Broadway 

1446 Texas Guinan, Ace 
of Night Clubs 

1461 Reno Lawyer Looks 
at Marriage and 
Divorce 

1566 How to Conduct Love 
Affair 


SOCIALISM 


1690 Socialism and Cul- 
ture. Sinclair 


1691 Why | Am_a So- 
cialist.. Broun 


1692 Socialism and the 


+ Hoan 
1694 Socialism and Com- 
munism 
1704 Socialism and the 
Individual, Nor~ 
man Thomas | 
1706 Practical Accomplish- 
ments of Socialism. 
Morris Hiliquit 
1708 The Political Philos- 
ophy of Socialism. 
Morris Hiliquit 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1309 Is the Yankee Van- 
ishing? 


1350 Curiosities of. ‘Eng- 
lish Language | ; 
1418 My Prison Days 
1418 Broadway Gangsters 
and Their Rackets 
1419 Rea thy and ‘Unusual 


1437 Cariaattiqs° of the 
aw 
1454 wus Ah) Contemporary 


1460 Statistics About 
America > 

1464 Clarence Darrow: 
Minority Man 

1465 European Statistics 

1480 Causes of World War 

1508 Facts About Poisons — 

1524 Famous Eccentric 
Americans 

1533 Famous Infant 


25c per Single Gonna 


In lots of 20 or more, only Soper B A 
Efe These aaa a he most popular. volume 3 
ever issued. They are neat, attractive sponket-site. ee ; 


Your own selection. 


‘Large type. Easy to” 


Made te heavy books aro <i 
with them. “i pee lind of micas matter at ‘the lowest, peice 


in the world 


ee 


ve 
ue 


| USE THIS SIMPLE ORDER. FORM 3 


| FOR NEW BEST SELLERS 
| HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-304, 


Girard, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Encl 

| at the 
I lines below: 


eS AE ES 


you fail to de 
] Ada 10 to personal cher! 


Se ee a ee a 


7A 


josed pl find $ which ¥! 
nee bf 20 books for $1 for the pie ai ving payment hs 
ling books which I have listed 


staeeseene sae eeereeere 


sete ewer erewee PPPPrerrrer rrr ree ti tre 


book for carriage. 
Always add oie ahipinon art 


aie 


» Sas 


No excep £ 
go out express poise 


' =A Coe: Dept. W-304, Girard, Kansas, U. s. A 


“R ‘The demand for skilled accountants — 
: men who really know thetr business—is 
: _ unceasing. Big corporations are in con- 
- stant need of expert counsel in matters 
By relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Pe Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
_ ment, Finance. Men who can prove their 
~ qualifications i in this important branch of 
business are rapidly promoted to re- 


sponsible executive positions 
—given an opportunity to | COSTS 
year—even to higher in- 
come-figures. 
| APPROPRIATIONS 


earn real salaries. The range 
fi 


as in this profit- 
able profession? 


POLICIES 


: principles, become expert in the 
-P al application of those principles—this 
“ cog tlosing an hout from work ora ea ar of pay. 


of William B. Castenholz, A. M.. C2PEAl? 
comptroller ae instructor, University of 
member of American Institute of Ac- 


HE WORLD'S LARGEST 


i Wis 
O [] Higher Accountancy: 2 


§ Management 
Mo lern Sloot 
Law 


spondence 


abe i Ra iigae Station 
oapeernent 


0 Stenotypy— 
Stenography 


oblem Method you One” — of how one ~ 
can cquire a thorough understanding of fer cpeep ee oe man,through study at home,cleared the © 
Accountancy, master its funda- path’ to success: also the true facts — 


“LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY _ 


BUSINESS 
nee ee ee eee Find Yourself Through LaSall Te fem mee ee a ee eee ee Se 


ASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 9316-HR, Chicago 


nd me your book ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” and full information r gard jin o - 
the course and service. Also a copy of “Ten Seco Promotion in he,” * all without ohtigation to me. 4 


ining 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 
le Training Courses: LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. 
ry important business need. If more interested in any of these courses, check here: — 
O Personnel Management 
O) Modern Business Corre= 


O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Business English 

O) Office Management 
(J Effective §Peaking 


OC, P. A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants 


0 Railway Accounting 


large staff of instructors—legal | cme ; 


_and management specialists; business efficiency — t. 


engineers, and Certified Public Accountants 


Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un- F 
necessary. You will be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeep- 
ing you may personally need—and without 4 
extra expense to you. Our big free book: seek 4 


iy 
equipment—if you 
recognize the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead — 
of you through home- | 
study training — you uv 
will do well fo send — 
at once for full pa 
ticulars, ? 


The coupon will | 
bring you an inspir-— 
ing story/—— Tens 
Year's Promotion in — 


“AUDITS 


about present-day opportunities in Ac- — 
counting, all without obligation, Our conve- — 
nient-payment plan places these opportunities 
within the reach of everyone. ; " 


The man in earnest to get ahead will find the - 
coupon just below this text his most profitable — 
aid to progress. It takes but a moment to fill it~ 
out and sign and mail it—and the time to cea 
towards greater things is NOW, 


TRAINING INSTITUTION a 


4 
for position. as Auditor, Comptroller, F 
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How To Secure A 


Government Position 


ARTHUR PATTERSON 


Civil Service Secre- 
tary and Examiner 
for eight years. Let 
him help you to qual- 
ify for a good, steady 
Government position 
—just. as. he has 
helped~ thousands’ of 


others. Mail coupon 
for his big FREE 
Book at once. No 
obligation. 


eee 
$3275 A YEAR 


“Am now drawing a 
salary of $3,275 a year." 
(About $63 a week.) “I 
want to thank you for your 
help and will recommend 
your school very highly to 
anyone.”’ 

J. 8S. W., Motor Rural 
Carrier, Tex. 


APPOINTED 
POSTMASTER 


“There. were nine who 
took the examination for 
this office and i have made 
the highest rating of any 
—got the appointment and 
received my commission 
yesterday. Your coaching 
8 valuable to any wishinz 
to take a Civil Service 
examiination."” 

F. D., Postmaster, Va. 


DOUBLED 
HIS PAY! 


“T had been employed 8 
ears at a. local factory. 
My one week of Railway 


—Paying From $1200 to $2700 a Year! 


_ Stop worrying about strikes, layoffs, hard 
times} 
with pay—steady 
upon—sick leaye with pay—comfortable pen- 
sion when you retire! 
these good jobs. F 


Vacations 
depend 


3et on the Govt. payroll. 
income you can 


Train now for one of 
For eight years I was Civil 
Service Examiner. Thave 
helped thousands. My 
Free Book tells how 
I train you at 
home in _ spare 
time. Mail cou- 
pon below, 
TODAY. 


Steady Work, Short 
Hours, and a PENSION! 


No special. experience needed. 
Automatic salary increases, Chances 
for advancement can lead to posi- 
tions paying up to $4700 a year 
($90 a week). If a citizen, 18 to 
50 years old, you may qualify. Let 
me train you for job you want— 
just as I trained those whose let- 
ters are printed at left, and thou- 
sands of others. 


Travel, or live in beautiful 
Washington, D. G., or train for a 
position in your own community. 
Remember,-your Government em- 
ploys people in every state, city 
and practically every village in the 
Nation. Select job you want. Then 
let me help you to qualify for it! 


FREE BOOK 


My big FREE 48-page Book tells 
about the many interesting kinds of 
Government positions—the amount of 
salary each one pays; the advantages 
you enjoy by. working for your Goy- 
ernment. ‘Learn how I can help you 
qualify for a steady, well-paid job in 
Washington, near your home, or travel- 
ing. Rush postal or mail coupon to me 
personally, for your copy of 
my FREE BOOK—TODAY. 
Address:—ARTHUR. R. 


BE A 
RAILWAY 
MAIL 
CLERK at 


$1850 to $2700 
A YEAR! 


—plus allowance for liy- 
ing expenses while away 
from home. Railway 
Mail Clerks may earn as much 
as $155 a month! Some work 
4 days, then get 4 days off. 
15 days’ annua! vacation with pay 
and 10 days’ sick leave with pay. 
Citizens 18 to 35 ‘are eligible. 


POST OFFICE CLERK 
$1700 to $2100 A YEAR 
Special Clerks at $2200 to $2300. 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick 
leave every year, with full pay. 
Promotion opportunities ean lead 
to positions paying up to $4700 a 
year! Men and women citizens, 
18 to 45, are eligible. 


CITY MAIL CARRIER 


$1700 to $2100 A YEAR 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
sick leave with full pay every 
year. Good chance for rapid pro- 
motion to bigger pay. Citizens 
18 to 45 are eligible, 


CUSTOM HOUSE POSITIONS 
$1100, $1680 to $3000 A YEAR 
—and up. Extra pay for over- 
time. Mexiean and Canadian bor- 
der duty and seaports. Examina- 
tions open to all citizens between 
23 and 45. 


POSTMASTER 


$1200 to $2500 A YEAR 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Msil Service pay is now PATTERSON, Civil Service 


equal to two weeks’ pay I § Jexpert, Patterson School, Arthur R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert 
A. L. G.. Conn, W.A.36. Case Building, PATTERSON SCHOOL, x 


Rochester, N. Y. 


W.A.36 Case Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


ETS $2633 Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
rt YEAR a copy of your FREE BOOK, ‘‘How to Secure 
a Government Position,’’ which tells about 


the Civil Service positions paying $1200 to 


“My work is clean. — 
$2700 a year and up. 


areas and health- 
‘ul. My salary 
amounts to sbout 
$2633. 


5 get ~paid 
vacations, sick leave 
with pay, . time « off, 
retirement at 62 vears 
and work only 44 brs. 
a week. . I can Hever 
say too much for © your 


course. 
M. C. R., Phils, Pa. 
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Become an Expert Photographer 


and enjoy a career filled with 
thrills and big opportunities 


“Would you like to make photography the means of a steady income for yourself? 
Would you devote a few hours of your spare time each week towards earning extra 
money? Would you like to have your own profitable business, or a good position 
with an established concern? Experts are needed to supply the tremendous demand 
for photographs for business and commercial use, for newspapers and magazines, 
and for advertising! We would like to tell you about the N. Y. I. training courses 
which will enable you to qualify as an expert photographer and build up a money- 
making business. 


Earn While Learning 


You con't have to wait until you have completed your course to turn your training 
into profit. After the first few lessons you can start right in earning money. Every 
phase of the training is practical. Each step in your course will cover some point in 
photography that you can put to immediate use—and earn money! 


Instruction by World Famous Experts 


The N. Y. Institute has been headquarters for teaching photography for over 25 years. 
Leading authorities in every branch of photography have assisted in perfecting the 
N. Y. I. courses. Expert training is offered in Commercial, News, Portrait and Motion 
Picture Photography. Personal Attendance or Home Study. 


This Booklet FREE 


This booklet is yours for the asking. ~ It tells 
you how to become an expert photographer. 

It describes the many wonderful opporiuni- 
ties that exist today for those who have 
been trained in modern methods. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


New York Institute of Photography 
10 West 33rd Street (Dept. 201) 
New York City 


Please send the free booklet, “How 
to Succeed in Photography,” with 
information about N.Y.I. courses. 


| This may be your 
BIG OPPORTUNITY! 
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' Just Listen to 
This Record—then 


Speak 


FRENCH, SPANISH 
GERMAN or ITALIAN 


T is almost beyond belief how easily you can 

start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GER- 
MAN or ITALIAN at once 
through the famous Cor- 
tina Method! You'll be 
amazed how quickly you 
pick up a new language. 
Thousands of others say 
pit’s actually FUN, too! 


If you want to make 
more money, in a better 
‘ position—if you want 
greater mental development, greater enjoyment 
of life—if you want a higher social position or 
if.you plan to travel—learn to speak a foreign 
language this quick, easy, thorough way! 

Without any obligation whatsoever let us send 
you FREE our amazing book, “The Cortina 
Short-Cut to Speaking Foreign Languages.” 


Puts a Cultured Native's 
Voice Right in Your Home! 


Fascinating Cortinaphone © Rec- 
cords—playable on any phonograph 
—bring a native instructor right 
into your home, to talk to you when- 
ever and as often as you wish. Just 
like being abroad with a refined and 
witty. native companion—conversing, 
visiting shops and points of interest, 
attending theatre, opera, arranging 
train, hotel accommodations—learn- 
ing your new language naturally 
because you “live” every word! 


’ And sparkling conversation books 
show abe wimat records fell you. You learn to read 
and write the language as you learn to speak it. 
Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural ‘advantages. Do not travel abroad 
asa bewildered, overcharged “tourist”—but as a 
‘confident visitor who speaks the language! Or if 
you stay at home, knowing another language opens 
up new pleasures. Yes, opportunities for bigger 
earnings too, if you apply it for business success. 


’- EARN More, ENJOY More with 
eae Another Language 

Language ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. astuert field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 


“New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign litera- 
11 


RESULTS in 


you nothing! 


PROOF IN 
ONLY 5 DAYS 


Right in your own 
home you test our 


; method. WE GUAR- 
ANTEE you will be 
delighted with the 


DAYS—or it costs 


at once$ 


ture, once a “closed book,’’ becomes a rich feast. 
Operas bring double enjoyment! 

No matter what your ambition may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or 
all three—learning a language is a delightful and last- 
ingly worthwhile way of realizing them. 


Send Coupon Now for ; 


FREE BOOK 


Now, in just a few spare minutes a day, you can learn 
a language. Within 5 days you will be delighted with the 
Cortina Method—or you pay nothing. Simply listen— 
imitate—repeat—and in about six weeks you are speaking 
fluently and correctly! 

Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, 
**The Cortina Short-Cut”, tells 
you how you can learn a lan- 
guage this quick, inexpensive, 
and fascinating way. We'll also 
send full details of 
our 5-Day Money- 
Back Offer which 
means ‘you take 
no risk to prove, 
Tight in your 
own home, that 
this amazing ! 
method CAN 
teach you the 
Innguage you want— 
open up the oppor- 
tunities you desire— 
in an almost unbeliev~ 
ably short time! 
Mail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA 


FIVE 


t 

— CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 

— Suite W.A. 36, 105 W. 40th St. 

i New York, N. Y. 

: Send me—without obligation—your book, — 
f The Cortina Short-Cut’, and full facts about 
& your special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days’’ Offer. 

i (Check language in which you are interested.) 
—f () French () Spanish () Italian () German 
i 

' 
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. A Simple Recipe for Inventive Success 


Probably the simplest recipe for inventive success would be 
this: First,-a practical, useful invention; second, a good, strong 
Patent; third, a buyer or a market. The inventor needs all three 
to get anywhere. Lacking any one, he is likely to get nowhere. 
The recipe is simple. Working it out isn’t so simple. That is why 
inventors—and others inventively inclined—have found the two 
books shown here so helpful. We’ve gone into each part of the 
recipe carefully. Exactly what is an invention? We tell you. 
What is a strong Patent? We tell you. How can I go about 
finding a buyer? We tell you. 


But there’s much more. For example, just how an Application 
for a Patent is made; how an inventor can safeguard himself 
with dated sketches as he goes along; how the pertinent Patent 
Office records are checked to see’ what other inventors 
may have done along the same line; how some successful 
inventors have secured financial backing; simple ways to 
contact manufacturers; and many other points. 


36 YEARS iN THE BUSINESS OF 115 MECHANICAL 
HELPING INVENTORS MOVEMENTS 


The world needs, can use and will"pay | The mechanical movements shown ; g VICTOR 4. C 
0. 


for practical, useful, inventions. Maybe below are taken from 115 such S 


you have one. Maybe not. These books movements illustrated in our beok, 
will help you in deciding that. From “Patent Protection.’’ Maybe you'll 
that standpoint alone, they are valuable. find just what oo 5 
negistered Patent Attorneys " 
Main Office: 335-Z, Victor Building i 


ye ayer 
‘husiness to help inventors. Our staff is a tee 2” “He 
tnade up of experienced Registered Patent OW ideas. Many 5 : : ae 
Attorneys, Draftsmen, Searchers, Fees ther interesting ee Maid ae OR TOU Tooks "+ Patent 
At i Pale f Protect and ‘‘When and How to Sell an 
Invention,’’ 
UNSINGSS Gienle Orc chan eet ese oles ass 0 \an siv.b'e dia v'e i 


are reasonable—deferred. payments ar-|/ Dictures are 
ranged. Whether your idea is large or Shown in this 
small, finished or still in a rough stage; book. Both books 
you should have the facts both about and an ‘‘Evidence 
Patenting and-Selling. No need to de- of Invention” 
lay. These two books of facts may save form sent to you 
you time, trouble, money, even later FREE the same 
disappointment, Return the coupon— day we hear from 


or write us a fonkicnt letter—today. you. 


City ana Ton Ss soak bce Meee ae oon 
BEE SE LG GE Es Eo ae 


- 40,000 
Enrolled 
Annually— 


Why? 


> 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked 
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OME-STUDy 


LaSalle Extension University. 
. : The World's Largest Business Training Institution _ 


a oo mt LTP AND MAlla====0=000=—0====emes 4 


LaSalle training means specialized business education Set a 
University grade. 


LaSalle training has directly helped many thousands of am 
bitious men to worth-while advancement the world over. 


LaSalle trained men can be found in responsible positions 3 
with every large corporation and business firm in America. ‘ 


The LaSalle “Problem Method” of home study has pr a 
itself to be the speediest and most practical plan of business 
training known to educational science. What LaSalle training - 
has done for men in all walks of business life is proof of wh; 
it can do for you. Find out about it today. he 


. 870,000 Enrolled 


Resources $5,000,000 hy . 


Dept. 9316-R CHICAGO, 


_& below. Also a copy of your booklet: ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to m 


7 
. 
x“ Business Management: Training for Offi- 
q | cial, Managerial, Sales and Executive posi- 
¢ tions. 


: (Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 

. and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 

__-* Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manufac- 
-. turers’ Agents and all pe L prsag: in retail, 
sy if * wholesale or specialty sellin 


- Law:'LL.B. degree. 
& 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 
. Consultation Service for Business Men. 


A "(Modern Business Correspondence and 
_. Practice: Training for Sales and Collection 
Correspondents; Sales Promotion Managers; 
_ * Credit and Office Managers, Correspondence 
LN _' Supervisors; Secretaries, etc. 

r OHigher Accountancy: Training for positions 
H ‘ae as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
= _countant, Cost Accountant, etc. _ 

x Traffic. Management — Foreign and Do- 
ad “mestic: Training for positions as Railroad or 
~ Industrial ‘Traffic Manager, etc. 


13 A 


O Industrial Management: For. Execut 
Managers, Office and' Shop Employ: 
those desiring practical training ini 
management principles and prac 


0 Modern Foremanship. and Pro S # 
Methods: Training in the direction eet 
handling of industrial forces—for Executives, — 
Managers, Superintendents, © Contractors, 
Foremen, ‘Sub-Foremen, etc. ©» 9) 


O Personnel Management: Training. for Em- 4 
ployers, Employment Managers, Executives, 
Industrial Engineers, . Pay 


O Banking and Finance. 

© Expert Bookkeeping. 

O Business English, = 
O Effective Speaking. 
0 C.P. A. Coaching for Advanced ‘Accoun 


| 


ants. wi i 
O Stenotypy—Machine Way in | Shorthand, ‘ 


aa 
ABE, ..---cccrecerers | 
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BUILT 
~- ROYAL E- 
Q4-TUBE Kadio 


* HIS super radio-musical instrument was created 

for those discriminating and exacting few who 
insist on the finest, most beautiful, most precisely buile 
radio obtainable. A set of rare distinction, musically 
and artistically perfect, the Royale offers over 100 
features... assuring a luxurious and idealized type of 
brilliant, arkling, guaranteed world-wide performance 
ees heretofore unattainable. It is today’s only “‘aged” 
_ sadio...offlers 6 tuning ranges... 4)4to 2400 meters...etc. 


_ This 24-tube achievement out- 
forms other receivers. res 
; Tilimited Scope Full. Fidelity 
_ Audio range is 20 to 16,000 cycles 
per second ... 40 watts undistorted 
output, Fully guaranteed for 5 years 
+++ absolute satisfaction X 


The 30-day FREE Trial Offer en- 
ables you to try the Royale in your 

own home, ae be 
obligation. Write for 
literature now or mail 


. coupon TODAY. 


vision Midwest Radio Corporation» 

Dept. 297P, Cincinnati, Ohic. 2 
Without obligation. send me literature describing 
Custom-Built 24-Tube 6-Tuning Range, Royale 
Radio...and details of your 30-day Freel i Flan. 


DIN Bm Osecsgepeccrs ree oocorrseeovoie ts 


aeetencenstoverseeceen, 


Sereet.cenes 
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‘NEY. CHEAP OIL BURN 
= CHEAP OIL BURN 


COOK and HEAT, Without Coal, 
In Your Present Stove i ee, or, Woo 

or Furnace—HOTTER © NN. UN I a 
=-CHEAPER—No Dirt Re ioe y) 

or Ashes—Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST, 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS 


An amazing new type oil burner which experts. and 
25,000 users say beats any ever gotten out, buriis cheap 
oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up; 
giyes quick intense heat at HALF COST by turn of 
valve. One free to one person in each loeality who 
will demonstrate and act as agent. Write quick, be 
first to learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood 
and make big money, spare or full time—mail Ic 
postcard today to United Factories, A-956 Factory 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home. 


Salaries of Men and Women in the 
fascinating profession of Swedish 
, Massage run as high as $40 to $70 
per week but many prefer to open 
their own offices. Large incomes 
from Doctors, hospitals, sanitariums, 
clubs and private patients come to 
those who qualify through our train- 
ing. Reducing alone offers 
rich rewards for special- 
ists. Tremendous oppor- 
tunities lie before you in 
this uncrowded field which 
is now open to you without 
o> having to leave your pres- 
ent work until you qualify as an expert and can eom- 
mand an expert’s pay. Anatomy charts and supplies 
are given with our course. Write for details. 
National College of Massage and Physio-Therapy 
Dept. 171 20 N. Ashiand Boulevard, Chicago 


CODE 


HOW TO 


LEARN 


To get the most out 
of your S.W. Radio, 
you must know code. 
Thousands agree the 
easiest, quickest, sur- 
est way to learn code 
is with the Master 
Teleplex Code Teacher. me 
Master Teleplex re- ~ 
cords your own send- 
ing in visible dots and 
dashes on copper tapes—then SENDS BACK your 
key work. We furnish complete course, lend you 
instrument, give personal service with a MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE on a low monthly paymen 
basis. Send for FREE catalog ‘““‘WA.” No 


obligation. TELEPLEX COMPANY 
72 Cortland? St. New York, N. Y¥. 
*“*MASTER TELEPLEX—The choice of those who know’’ 


00 YOU 
eS) °°."0 STOP TOBACCO? 
Banish the craving for tobacco 
as thousands have, Make your- 
~self freeandhappy withTobacco 
Redeemer. Not asubstitute, not” 
habit forming. Write for free” 
booklet telling-of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 
dependable, easy way 
to relieve the craving 
many men have, 


Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept, $65,Clajton Sta.,.$t. Louis, io, 
THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


1S IMPORTANT 
Consult The World Almanae’s conyenient Educational Directory if 
you are Pea eaa EE schools. a is a quick way to locate an insti- 
ution with suitable courses and location. Turn t 60. 
Or write to School Information Bureau, PALS Gaies S 
THE WORLD ALMANAC, 125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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‘Men-Women 12 * FRANKLIN: 
Be Many’) 20-3" "INSTITUTE ~ 


. ‘Dept.G341, Rochester N.Y. 

s appointments oe ; e ; 

2 J Rush to me, ohaceae ican of | us 

in (1936 _ ; “charge (1) a full description oO! 

q == Eaveation ¢ U.S. Government Jobs; @) Free 
ingen e 4 copy of illustrated 32-page book, . 

F. Influence eR, “U.S. Government Positions and How 


E unnecessary ros to. Get Them”; (3) List of U. S. Gora 
_ Mail Coupon SE ernment Jobs; (4) Tell me how to ARE: 


Z* 
 today— , is for: a U. S. Government Job. 
4 p SURE , : f : 


Adres ere ore orci vc ets neces ETS. Pee er why 


weer é : ’ - 5 
___.... & Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly 
E 15A 


Money Back 
Guarantee 
ve ie ‘are not entirely sat- 
fied for any reason after 
pleting the course, we 
ill cheerfully refund every 


‘cent you have paid for tui- 
tion. You are the sole judge. 


Ah 
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FIRST LESSON FRE 


Le Oe %) a SAAC es Oey %, 


EARN to dae beautiful ney 

heads and figures for pleasure 
and profit—most fascinating—roman- — 
tic—highly paid branch of the art 
profession. If you like to draw you — 
can learn to draw—at home—by 
mail. In our amazing new easy 
course you study directly from beau- — 
tiful photographs of artists’ models” 
just as they pose in the classrooms. 
This is a real opportunity to realize 
your ambition to become an artist. 4 


No Experience Necessary 


Artists make big money at home. _ 
Complete course consisting of over — 
300 illustrations, simple instructions, 
comprehensive charts, diagrams and 
pictures of beautiful models ready to 
draw, now offered to you at very low — 
special price and on easy terms. _ 


+) 


. 
ane 
e st 
Pr 


La 


Start today by sending your name and 
address and only ten cents to cover mailing ¥ 
cost and we will send you the first lesson — 
—iry it free. You are under no obligation — 
and no salesman will call on you. You ie 
will be delighted with the quick and cer- . 
tain progress you can make right from the — 
start. Send coupon today for free lesson — Aa 
and special offer. Was. 


aa 
ay 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE LESSON - _ 


RAE er = = oe a om a 


TOWERTOWN STUDIOS, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 160, Chicago, IH. 


Please send me your first lesson free and 
special offer. I enclose ten cents to cover | 
mailing cost. No obligation to me. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


is less of a problem for the skilled worker than it is for the 
unskilled worker. Learn the easy profession of stenography 
and you can face life with confidence. You have always 
the means of making a living at your fingertips. 


ee ee 
SREGG SHORTHAND IS THE SYSTEM USED BY cifamPions 


Champion's Sysi 
Easiest to Le 


The quicker you learn the quicker you will earn, 
business. 


GREGG, the world’s fastest shorthand, is the 
asy step to a good paying position as secretary 
x stenographer. You save time and money in 
reparation, and you start to earn while others 
re still learning. 

For these reasons, Gregg Shorthand is uni- 
ersally accepted as the most practical short- 
and method. Gregg Shorthand is taught in 
10re than 15,000 schools, or in 95% of all schools 
a the United States that teach shorthand. 


fartin J. Dupraw, by winning the World’s Cham- 
ionship Speed Tests for the third time in succes- 
ion, performed a feat in shorthand writing and 
ranscribing that has no parallel in the history of 
mn art that dates back to the time of the Caesars. 
ir. Dupraw studied Gregg Shorthand in the New 
ork High School of Commerce, graduating in 1922. 
The Gregg system is taught in more than 150 
ublic and private schools in New York City. Send 


pupon below for list of these schools and other 
aluable information. 


egg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a list of schools in my city in which I can learn Gregg Shorthand; also 
nd me free information about Gregg Shorthand, the system used by the Champions. 
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LEARN. AT. HOME This 
Amazingly Simple Way! 


you have always longed 
for it—this fascinating 
ability to draw. Now it 
ean be yours. Many of our 
students. never had a draw- 
ing pencil.in their hands 
before. starting, yet are 
today successful artists with 
good incomes. 
Our personalized shortcut 
. method makes it fun to learn. 
if You Can 


Commercial Art 
Do This $125 a Cartooning and 
Just a ‘few Week Designing 
quiekly “Barned g Allin ONE Course! 
sketched $1 500. since It’s lik 1 
lines—and completing - orn e OD IEASE 
you. have course; have en tems ene soe 
46 - a eas 
one aie. much ch 88) $125 ee = apple 
me - You stu 
oe lines of } Low. Can. at home, yet every 
’ ‘. 1 o your wor 
re Gan $3,000 ifor Preceives’ the | indi- 
Do This W.R. K. vidual. attention 
Beer La cues [ret atht Ale 
ou de- § o re: ist. 
Reet e fhetwill Starting ‘with 
outlines, $3,000. 4 straight lines - and 
“black Earned $280 fi curves, you quickly 
out’? este ere learn - perspective, 
to be ‘s proportion, shad- 
shaded. “what 1 § 18s, high lighting, 
5 eos aa from ee BOOK 
s you as en- 
Now you ated! me to describes _ opportu- 
fearn how { # nities in this fasci- 
to give nating, big. pay 
dra wing field — and gives 
shape and full details ‘of this 
depth. quick, simple 


method, Tells about 
= , our students—their 
THIS. BIG : suetess—what they 
: ’ say about -our 
ARTIST Ss course — shows . ac- 
tual reproductions 
of their work—and 
how many earned 
good money . even 
while. learning. 
Mail coupon or post 
card now, 
Washington School 
of Art, Studio 726, 
(155th Street, 
N.W., , Washington, 


"Studio 726 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL of ART 

1115—15th' St., N..W., Washington, D. Cc. 
Without obligation, please send me a FREE 

Mt nd your Book, ‘‘Art for :Pleasure and 
rofit. 


Ea aS a A eee 
Address 


ee 
City 


State 
SS a! 


1sA 


TELLS OF 


LONG HIDDEN TRUTHS 


One of the most. fascinating and‘informa- 
tive books ever published is yours’ for 
the asking. This book was written by 
S. Yogananda, founder of Self-Realiza- 
tion Fellowship’ in America, and deals 
with the aims~ and: purposes of ° Self- 
Realization. . A free copy is. now. ready 
for every man and. woman who realizes 
the importance of Self-Betterment. Send 
the coupon today and learn how you can 
receive the long-hidden Truths “direct 

from the Master Minds of ‘India. 
SELF-REALIZATION : FELLOWSHIP 
Mt.- Washington Estates ~ 

Dept WA-36, Los Angeles 

Calif. 


vo 1g . 
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"A box of cigars says you don't DARE 
dance with her—Wallfiower!'* That 
was the challenge they flung at me! 
My sporting blood boiled! ‘'All right, 
| aecept!"* | responded. And ! started 
wcross the floor. 


mever was much of a dancer. But 
our club gave this affair I couldn't 
away.. Even now I should have been 

on the “sidelines” if the fellows 

n’t made that sarcastic remark. 

‘Show them you can dance as well as 
my pride whispered. 

Sut halfway across the hall my courage 
. There she was, waiting expectantly 
4rion Blake, an exquisite dancer. Sup- 

@ she should refuse? 


The Unexpected Happens 


‘Tm—I’m sorry’—I stammered. ~ “I 
MSS: a” 
‘Why, of course I’ll be glad to dance!” 
d before I realized it we were swallowed 
in the dancing throng. 
What a terrible ordeal it was. And 
ice as bad for her. I stumbled through 
‘steps. I trod on her toes. Suddenly 
Feageested that we sit out the rest of 
ynumber, “Now it’s coming!’ I thought. 
mm,” she began softly. “I’ll be frank. 
wre not the best dancer in the world. 
t you need is ‘brushing up’ on the 
steps. Why don’t you get in touch 
h Arthur Murray ad 
‘Arthur Murray!’ I exclaimed. “He 
ches dancing by mail. You can’t learn 


t way ig 

‘No?’ smiled Marion. ‘“That’s exactly 
. way I learned.” 

if. Marion could become a wonderful 
icer that way it was certainly worth 
estigation—especially since I didn’t 
f 2 penny. 

What a surprise the lessons wére! In 
ew evenings I had learned the modern 
jtz—the modern Fox Trot, and many 
ightful variations of the very latest 
ps—without music, partner or teacher. 


-.I Turn the Tables 


\ week later I attended a dance. The 
erowd was there. ‘Here he is again!” 
y chorused. ‘‘Give him the cigars! He 
ned them!’ Imagine how surprised 
y were when I asked Marion to dance! 
ey stood~.open-mouthed as I glided 
ind the floor like an expert! 

on today, everywhere I go I am welcome 
an accomplished dancer! 


FGULAR $5.00 COURSE 


[OW ONLY $1:% 


\thur Murray is so positive that you, 
, can become a good dancer and get 

full share of fun and popularity by 
pine to dance well through his new, 


_A Challenge Made 
Me Popular! 


easy method that he is willing to send you 
his regular $5.00 course for only $1.98! 


5 Days Trial 


Mail this coupon, and the regular $5.00 
course will be sent you immediately. Pay 
the postman only $1.98, plus few cents de- 
livery charges. Then for five days—study 
it—practice the steps. 

See how easy it is to become a finished 
dancer—sought after, popular. 

If you’re not delighted with results, re- 
turn the course within five days and your 
money will be promptly refunded. Don’t 
wait—you owe it to yourself to clip and 
mail this coupon NOW! Arthur belief 
Studio 168, 7 East 43rd Street, New York. 


ro.) a, eae 


| ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 168 | 
7 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| To prove that I can learn to dance at home, 
| you may send me your famous $5.00 course for 

only $1.98, plus few cents postage. 1 under- 
| stand that if not delighted I may return the 


| refunded. 

| 

| 

l AGATESS. 255. cee cece ta vewsecinveseses eefhn ser . 


| 
|) Clty. - ae. eo eles ay sin sees Stated dew ese axe 


| NOTE: If apt to be out when postman calls, send 
$2.00 with coupon and save C.0.D. postage. 


De es ae ee a a ce a cs ee ee 
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Arrest Him, Officer 


PLL HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON THE OTHER FELLOW TONIGHI 
Follow This Man 


ECRET Service Operator No. 38 is on tl 
S job... follow:him through all the excit 
ment of his chase after the counterfeit gam; 
See how a crafty operator works. Tell-tale finge 
prints in the murdered girl’s room that help hu 
solve the great mystery! BETTER than fictic 
because every word is TRUE. No obligation. Ju 
mail me your name and address and get— 


F RE E The Cenfidential Report 

No. 38 Made to His Chi 
And .the best part of it all is this—it may ope 
your eyes to the great opportunity for YOU-as 
well paid Finger Print Expert. This is a your 
fast-growing profession. The kind of work ye 
would like. Excitement! Thrills! Travel! . 
regular monthly salary. Reward money. Af 


remember.: graduates of this school HEAD 47; 
of all Identification Bureaus in the U. S. 


or send postal for the Reports of Operator No. 38, al 
My if N f your illustrated Free Book on Finger Prints and Je 
fi Ee Ow v prices and Easy Terms Offer. (Literature will NO 


be sent to boys under 17 years of age.) Hurry! 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 19-26, Chicago, line 


a a 25,000 books of all publishers 
‘ listed in our 41st Annual Bargain 
: Catalog of 320 pages.. Old-time 


favorites—latest ‘‘best _ sellers.” 
Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Supplying 
schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of individual cus- 
tomers. Send postcard today for our new 1936 catalog, 
“Bargains in Books.’’ “ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 186 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ALL BUNK! 


Uric Acid Never Caused 
: Rheumatism—Free Book 
ifyouareinterested— 


—to develop the ability to speak Tells Why 
effectively in public or in every- 


day conversation—to forge ahead fe id. 
Satie. thet voutece Ae hrs . If you want to really try to get rid 


may be helpful to read How to | YOUr .Rheumatism— Neuritis—Arthritis 
Work Wonders Wtth Words now Scratleas une. you must first get r 
sent free. of the old and fal i 
This new booklet points out the {| causes them! se belief, (hag: Gea 
importance of effective speaking ratte \ 
in building a successful career, Read the Book that is helping tho 


and how it helps to increase‘popu- | gands—“The I M é 4 
* larity, prestige and ear e Inner Mysteries of Rheum 
Atlin expinina how one es tism.” In simple words this helpful Bos 
improved their speech, gained self- | Teveals startling, proven facts that eve 
confidence and overcome “‘stage-fright”’ and timidity | sufferer should know. 

by an easy home-study method. To read this book- 


let may prove to be an evening well spent. The 9th edition is just off t: press al 

Simply send name and address and this valuable | a free copy will be mailed wit) it oblig 

free booklet will be sent at. once No obligation. tion to any sufferer sending th + addre 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE promptly to the author, H. P. « arwat 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 4361, Chicago, Illinois | Ph. D., 3880-A Stfeet, Hallowe \ Mair 
200A |} 
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mistakes in English. 


rANY persons say “Did you hear 
from him today.” They should say 

fave you heard from him today.’ Some 
ell ‘calendar’ “calender” or ‘“cal- 
der.” Still others say “‘between you 
d I” instead of “between you and 
4 It is astonishing how often “who” 
used for ‘‘whom,” and how frequently 
simplest words are mispronounced. 
know eerie tee spell certain words 
one or two “‘ COL .0bS;. Of 5.0 8; 
th “ie” or “ei Most persons use 
‘common words—colorless, flat, or- 
. Their speech and their letters are 
eless, monotonous, humdrum. 
Every time they talk or write they 
ow themselves lacking in the essential 

its of English. 


onderful New Invention 


many years Mr. Cody studied the 
m of creating instinctive habits of 
good English. After countless ex- 
ents he finally invented a simple 
by which you can acquire a better 
d of the English language in only 
nutes a day. Now you can stop 
the mistakes which have been 
ou. Mr. Cody’s students have 
ore improvement in five weeks 
viously had been obtained by 


Bats methods rules are mem- 
Mbt correct habits are not 
nally the rules themselves are 
e The new Sherwin Cody 
d provides for the formation of 
pine Ht calling to your atten- 
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oil in English? 


_ Sherwin Cody's remarkable invention has en- 

_. abled more than 90,000 people to correct their 
Only 15 minutes a day 
required to improve your speech and writing. 


ry 


vee we a) eer on. mh | peel ee 


these habit- 
forming practice 
drills can be 
carried out. You 
can write the 
answers to fifty 
questions in 15 
minutes and 
correct your 
work in 5 min- 
utes more. The 
drudgery and 
work of copying 
have been ended 
by Mr. Cody! 
You concentrate always on your . own, 
mistakes until it becomes “second — 
nature”’ to speak and write correctly. Mest 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s fe ay 
markable method is ready. If you. are - 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram ‘ie 
mar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- t 
tion, or if you can not instantly; command — BY 

the exact words with which to express | yee 
your ideas, this new free book, “How 
You Can Master Good English—in 15_ 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a revelation — 
to you. Send the coupon or a letter or 
postal card foritnow. Noagent will call. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 66 Searle Building, — 
Rochester, N. eh 
PPPTTTTrrTrerrereererreeeee LL 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
66 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, without rch obligation on my 
part, your new free book “How You Can core 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” | 


SHERWIN CODY 


Capewe evr cerecsecsescevrrtrecsenesesnseessessren® 


\ 


“modern, quick, easy 
ey to master | 


GERMAN, 


ja a for yataen. pi fee 
pean ts 150 language professors. of 
lumbia, Oxford, Cambridge, The 
bonne, Bonn, etc., are your teachers 
-their living voices quide you and 
ssure you correct pronunciation and 
air Lewis, Emil Ludwig, -H. 'G. 
ells, Paul Robeson, Sylvia Sidney, 
Albert. Einstein, Brig. Gen. Geo. 
rds, The Prince of Wales, Eva Le 
enne, J. P. McEvoy, Maurice 
jeterlinck have mastered languages 
Bat home by Linguaphone. 


FREE LINGUAPHONE BOOK 


for: illustrated book which tells 
-inguaphone is, how it can help 

Ou, ie educators: who endorse it and 
lt 


Ttalian Spanish 
Russian Polish 

Trish Dutch 

English Chinese 
i Greek Persian 
@. Japanese Esperanto Bengali 
‘Hindustani Czech Hebrew 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


890 Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


UNITED - 
STATES 

TRUCKING — q 

CORPORATION 


372 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cof 


INDEPENDENT 
WAREHOUSES, INC 


ay 


415 GREENWICH ST 
NEW YORK — 


“Give MeYour Measure co I'll Prove _ 
: in the First 7 Days 
You Can Have a Body Like Mine!” 


No other Physical Instructor 
in the World has ever DARED 
make such an offer! 


"LL give you PROOF in 7 days that I can turn 
you, too, into a man of might and muscle. Right 


in the first week you will see and feel the im- 
Fovement! Then as my weekly instructions arrive in your 
ome you continue to re-build, renew and “‘overhaul” your body. 
eople will notice the glow of health in 
bur face, the sparkle in your eyes, your 
road shoulders. You will be the fel- 
wv who will walk off with the prettiest 
irl and the best job while the others 
onder how you did it! 

Mail coupon below. I'll send you 
bsolutely free my new book, “Ever- 
sting Health and Strength.” It re- 
eals secrets that changed me from a 
f-pound weakling into a 
asky fellow who twice won 
tle of “The World’s Most 
erfectly Developed Man” 
gainst all comers! -And it 
lows how I can 
ed yeu into an | FOREARM 
tlasChampion”’ 

ie same way. 14% IN. 
‘Are you un- 
erweight? I'll 


Sterling Silver Cup 
Being Given Away 


by 
Made of solid sterling 
silver. Stands 14 inches 


high on a black mahogany 
ba 


se. 
1 will award if to pupil 
who makes most improve- 

ment in his develop- 

ment. Therefore, no 

matter what your mea- 
surements may be 
now, you have equal 
chance to win it for 
permanent __ posses- 
sion—with YOUR 
name engraved on 
it! 


re you fat in 
yots? I'll show 
5u how to pare 
own to fighting 3 


48 PAGE BOOK 


FREE 


Tells all about my special Dy- 
namic-Tension method, what it has 
done to make big-muscled men out 
of run-down specimens. Shows you, 
from actual photos, how I have de- 
veloped my pupils to the same per- 
fectly balanced proportions of my 
own physique. What my system did 
for me and hundreds of others it can 
do for you, Don’t be only half of the 
man you CAN be!nd out what I can 
do for you. Where rein 

shall I send your 
copy of ‘‘Rver- 
lasting Health and 


‘CALF ee ae nee es 
16 


[161n}. = : CHARLES ATLAS, Dept, W. A.-36 


115 East 23rd Street, 


And besides ; 
ig muscles and ; ; 
pwerful body, I'll give you 
salth that digs down into your 
stem and banishes constipa- 
on, pimples, skin blotches and 
milar conditions that rob you 
pag times and good things 
life. 


_ I've Get No Use 


t all for “Contraptions” 
I have no need for contrap- 
ons that may strain your heart 
id other vital organs. I don’t 
se you or doctor you. Dy- 
ymic-Tension is all I need. It’s 
e natural, tested method for 
veloping real men inside and 
it. It distributes added pounds 
powerful muscles, gets rid of | 
rplus fat, gives you the vital- 
y, strength, pep that win the 
miration ot every woman and 
spect of any man. 
Get my free book, 
everlasting Health 
d Strength’! Gam- 
= a stamp to prove I 
n make YOU a new 
an! 


‘HEIGHT 1 New York, N. Y. 


5 FT, 10 IN. : I want the proof that your system of Dynamic-Tension 


: 5 oe ee a New eed eG a penny husky 
a big iscle development. end me your free 
WEIGHT : book, "Everlasting Health and Strength."’ 
178 LBs.J 4 
g Name... ....).-...--04 ty eels tigene gee ae 
NOTE: Latess photo g (Please print or write plainly) 
3 * of Charles At- 
las showing how he looks § 1 


today. Not a studio pic- g Address. ..-. 2-2 +e. se eerseeerereeeeerene 
ture but an actual un- 


- touched snapshot! i 
AIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK NOW! } GHEY, Bae ctw an 6 a itn wi cectvoges 
ei 23 A 


ll 
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In a Few Months 
Individual Instruction 


on our Home Study Course. 


207 No. Broad Street 


[EARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


L y that is not affected by Machine Age, 
ee aly ae for dentists, or have a business of your own. Easily 
and quickly learned in day or night school. Individual, practical instruc- 
tion, no books, no classes. Complete course covering all branches from 
plate to porcelain work. Free catalog W-14 sent upon request, 


OR LEARN AT HOME 


If you cannot leave home to study, write Department W-16 for information 


McCARRIE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


| 


Make plates, 


Philadelphia, Pa.” 


! T. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 4 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
' Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


$ K te per Section 
with Glass Door 


ON APPROVAL 


Used in some of the 
finest homes and of- 
fices throughout the 
country. Furnished 
in different materials, 
designs and finishes, 
imparting almost any 
desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory 
only, assuring you a 
permanent source of 
supply for additional 
sections in the future, 
and _ saving you the 
middleman's profit. 
Price, complete as illustrated, with 
three book sections, ONLY $16.25; 
* other styles as low as $9.75. 

Write for Free Copy of Our Illustrated Catalog WA36 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., 
SP Little Falls, N. Y. 
New ‘York Showroom, 130 W. 42nd St. 
snufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Fits any Space, 
“Always com- 


YA 
THE IDEAL BOOKCASE sst MODERN LIBRARY § 


the Keeley Treatment: 


KEELEY 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


QUIT TOBACCG, 


No man or woman can escape the harmful effects of tobacco. Don’t tr 
to banish unaided the hold tobacco has upon you. i 
inveterate tobacco: users that have found it easy to quit with the aid of § 


' Quickly banishes all craving for tobacco, Write today f i e- 
yourself from the tobacco habit’ and oyr Money Hon oe Book telling, bow’ to quiet be hr 


Home of the famous Keeley Treatment for Liquor and D 
Booklet Sent on Request. Correspondence Strictly Canfidentl, 


Dept. Y-302 
24A 


one Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash 
benefits have already been paid to one= 
cent-a-day policyholders by National 
Protective Insurance Co., 889 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., the oldest and 
largest company of its kind. 


Their new policy pays maximum 
Principal Sum benefits of $4,000; in- 
creasing to $6,000. Maximum monthly 
benefits of $100 are payable up to 24 
months. Large cash sums are paid 
immediately for fractures; dislocations, 
ete. Also liberal benefits are paid for 
any and every accident. Same old price 
—just one cent a day. Age limits for 
policy—men, women and children— 
ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, bene- 
ficiary’s namevand relationship. No ap- 
plication to fill out, no medical examin- 
ation. After reading policy; which will 
be mailed to you, either. retyrn it or 
send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National 
Protective today while offer is ‘still 
open. 


i 3 


oin the thousands of 


Treatment for 
Tobacco Habit 


Successful for 
Over 50 Years 


Dwi 


tt, Wing 


J OU know this man as well as 
: you know YOURSELF. His 
nind nibbles at EVERYTHING 
id masters NOTHING. He always 
kes up the EASIEST thing first, 
it down when it gets HARD, 
starts something else. JUMPS 
ONE THING TO ANOTHER 


ae time! 


; here are thousands of these 
PLE WITH GRASSHOP- 
ER MINDS in the world and they 

the world’s MOST TIRESOME 
SKS— get but a PITTANCE for 


fi: you have a “Grasshopper 
ind” you know that this is TRUE 
id WHY. Even the BLAZING 
JN can’t burn a hole in a little 
ce of TISSUE PAPER unless 
Yays are concentrated ON ONE 


Vet you KNOW you have intelli- 
“See aed WHAT" S holding 
one fact—one 


y the world’ s foremost scien- 
d psychologists. You are us- 
; only ONE-TENTH of your real 
-POWER! The mind is like 

‘ ‘s grows in power through 

It weakens and 
Sl with ‘idleness. Increase 
N-POWER and you will 
our EARNING POWER. 


a Merely gamble a 
stamp. Send the coupon 
ht for a copy of “Scientific 


powerful memory, of un- 
of keen 


Loops wilco was eee 


i THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF Al 


“Ought to put over that, 


Money-making Idea” a 
> Se i 


ia thing’ 
| ghee 


imagination—showing you how to — 
banish negative qualities like forget- 
fulness, brain fag, indecision, ‘self- ; 
consciousness, lack of ideas, mind 4 
wandering, lack of system, procrasti- 
nation, timidity. 


Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prine 
Charles of Sweden, Frank P. Wal 
former Lieutenant Governor Lj 
of New York, and hundreds of 
equally famous, praise the 
method of increasing brain-p 
described in this free book : 
Pelmanism. It has helped 
750,000 OTHERS during the 


25 years! 


You have only A POS 
STAMP to lose by writing fo 
copy. You may GAIN tho 
of dollars, peace of mind, happin 
independence ! Don’t wait. Mail 
coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF Ah 
Suite W.A.36 , Tie, 4 


New Rochelle, iN. . 


271 North Ave. 


Suite W.A.36, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, W ; 


Please send me without obligation out, fre st 
booklet, “Scientific Mind Training. pi a U4 
does not place me under any obligation and ee 
salesman is to call on me. 


nee 


‘FEDERAL SCHOOLS, inc 


If you like to draw, test your sense 
of design, color, proportion, etc., 
with our simple Art Ability Test. 
An opportunity to get a frank opin. 
ion, free, as to whether your ‘talent 
is worth developing. 


Magazines, newspapers, publishers 
and advertisers spend millions yearly 
for illustrations... Design: and ‘color 
influence the sale of most things we 
buy. Artists have become important 
to industry. Machines can not-dis- 
place them. If you have talent, 
train it. Drawing may be your surest 
road to success. 


The Federal Schools, affiliated with: 
a large art, engraying and printing 
institution, has trained many young 
men and ‘women now’ serving in- 


‘dustry as.designers or illustrators, 
‘capable, of earning-from $1,000 to 
$5,000 yearly. Its Home: Study - 
courses in Commercial Art; Illus. 


trating and Cartooning, contain 
exclusive illustrated lessons by many 
famous artists. Practical instruction 
by experienced men is the reason for 
its many years’ outstanding success, 
Courses sold on ‘easy payments, 


Send today for Art Test and Free 


Book explaining. present. opportun- 
ities in art.- Just fill-out, and mail 


_ coupon below. 


15416 Federal Schools Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send mie, without obligation, your Art Tese 
and Free Book. ( 


Name. .eees cess sss eeyeres Fg ERCP Od pag. ° 
PUTRE BU er ako ir ear deve aieiciegs hes eepaews 


BAGH. eves QCCUDSUORs <4 esrcivsevscscerece 
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‘ You are facing the biggest 
- demand in: history for trained | 
Auto men. New —— scott oo 
chanical, improvements, radical changes i 
construction all call for more men WHO KNOW. 


Put yourself in line for.a big pay job. Write for. 
details of our free examination offer on ‘ 


6 BIG BOOKS on AUTO 


Desi Construction, Repair : 
Over 2,600 pitts 2,000 illustrations, gold stamped, 
flexible binding and chock full of invaluable infor- 
mation for Auto owner: or expert. ae : 


Write NOW 


No obligation. FREB Ez- =O EE a. : 
amination. Easy payments. ‘ Te) 
AMERICAN. TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A281, Drexel at: 58th St.,-Chicago 


INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 


is.q °‘disturbance centre” in sub- }, 
consciousness generating powerful 
negative impulses—causing™ self- 
consciousness, lack of confidence, ° 4 
lack of charm,nervousness, worry, Cool, Calm 
weak will, unsociability, lack of Confidence 
enterprise, nervous mannerisms, forgetfulness, 
etc. To struggle against these personality-weak- 
ening forces is in vain — REMOVE THEM 
ALTOGETHER by reconstructing within 
yourself a powerful, positive subconscious mind 
— vibrant, confident, resourceful. Write for 
FREE BOOK, on Auto-Psychology. . 


BRITISH INSTITUTE of PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Inc. 
Dept. WA-36, Stamford, Conn. 


ICHES OFF. 
OWciees NE: 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. Ivfeel 10. years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling | 
after meals." —G. NEwTon, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Beit instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap'in your step, re= 
lieves “shortness of-breath,” restores 
YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
tage-like action increases elimination 
ard regularity ina normal way without. 
use of harsh, irritatiny cathartics. You 
look and. feel years younger. 


et us prove our claims.. 
No obligation, Write to-. 
day for trial offer, - 


LANDON & WARNER Sor ie chicacos a 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City-is now offer 
ing a NEW scientifically. prepared. treatment to aid met 
and women banish.quickly all desire for smoking, chewin 
F R E Eo snuff. “Thousands have already prove 

success of this New Easy Way. — Write fo 
Free Booklet.’ | Accept'no substitutes. Write Healti 


Remedy Products, Dept. $50, Manufacturer 
Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. : 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL 
+ tS IMPORTANT cee d dnl 
Consult The World _Almanac’s convenient Educational D. ‘ory j 
sien are ainehahs schools, 4 ne isa ae way to locate ‘insti 
ution with suitable courses and location, ‘urn to 4 
Or write to School. Information Bureau, ie hag +S 


THE WORLD ALMANAC, 125 Barclay St., New York, ¥ 


PP 
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& peak FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN-c: ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN 


DANISH, PORTUGESE, RUSSIAN 


Master another language the famous HUGO way— 


quickly, easily, pleasantly. Increase your earnings— 
get more pleasure out of your reading and your travels— 
broaden your cultural life. Over 3,000,000 people in 
Europe and America have taken up this astonishing 
Hugo method. Scores of letters in our files testify to its 
e- success, to the ease and rapidity by which Hugo students 
$ learn. You need devote no more than an hour a day to 


fascinating method. 
SIMPLIFIED 


UG METHOD 


You have your choice of eight differ- 4, your money back. Check the 
t languages. Each course is com- 
te in a single volume. There is 


language you wish to speak on the 


thing difficult to understand—no C©°UPOP below. Try the book for 5 
ing rules or lists to be learned. days—then, if you are not fully satis- 
li may go as fast as you like. fied with the results, return it and 


TISFACTION GUARANTEED your money will be refunded in full. 


OTE: Hugo’s Two-Language Dictionaries increase your 50 
wledge of foreign words. Sturdy, cloth bindings in pocket 

. Only 75 cents each. Check the ones you want in the —7 
90n below. Bits « 


CT Thrall tere hr eee bles tender crate 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY  foiite%inoitia!  Paiter suai 

DAVID McKAY COMPANY 0) Hugo's French- O Hugo's German 

dept. W.A. 36, Philadelphia, Pa. English, English- Course, Simplified, 


4 ks tpaid. Erench Dictionary, 
You may send me the following bao postp $.75 ry Mugo"h aeons 


* i » Simpli- 
SOs cSila< 2 (Check or money order) in payment with Hugo’s Spanish ey qoute 
h urse, Simplified, ied, $1. 
inderstanding that if not satisfied in every way with ¢7'g6' tiugo's, Portugu 
rou will refund me full price of each volume returned. Eh eeee’s spanish- §i's0” ip! 5 
Shanich Dictionary, Hugo’s Danish 


we | 


SMRMAME ILE UaIsials dolcioty ba '<iceva a <is\coovjeasavccciciessincccecssdesawess Course, Simplified, 
Hugo’s German- . 
Oust ” ALLA RS EN aR a dpi ee fp) Hugo's Germs Miio's ieee 
German Dictionary, ourse, Simplified, 
OOM ES OS gee aoEe eee Bho eeils cscs eee s BUATE. deve e-cSeedersse $.75 $1.50 


PS rreerereLLECLCLCLCLCLLELCELELLLLLL Ite | 
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_ CASH PRIZE 


NEW WRITERS 
AND AUTHORS! 


Easy Contests—Anybody 
Can Enter! Here’s How! 


bb you’ve ever had ambitions to write—or have writ- 
ten short stories, plays, non-fiction, etc.—and didn’t 
know how to market your work, here’s just what you 
need. The ‘‘Writers’ Bulletin’’! Created purposely 
for new writers and authors..Gives authoritative and 
timely market. data. Clear and concise. Tells: what 
new. Literary Contests and Periodical Prizes .are be- 
ing offered. Lists all conditions, specifications, edi- 
tors’ names, ¢te. Over $85,000 offered-in cash prizes 
this month alone! 


Get. FREE™Copy Today 


For .a limited time you can get a Free copy of 
‘*Writers’ Bulletin’’ by merely sending your name and 
address. Absolutely no obligation, and it doesn’t 
cost a penny. Don’t wait. Write today. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 
20 W. 60th ST. Dept. WA NEW YORK CITY 


Ley Sean 


Eggs Turn into 


Doliars FAST! 


Make $1000 a Year in 
Spare Time—Easy 


Lots of room for YOU in the poultry business. 
85% of the people of this country live in cities. 
EVERYBODY eats eggs and poultry meat—but 
only 15% produce them. Let the ‘‘other fellow’ 
pay YOU the fancy prices. Easy to get started 
in back yard, on vacant lot or farm. We GUAR- 
ANTEE. success if you follow our methods. We 
show. you how to feed for eggs, in winter, when 
eggs are high in price; how to eut feed bills; how 
to keep flocks healthy; how to tell laying hens, 
PAY-BIRDS, from loafers. Our home-study 
course, produced by eighteen famous experts, en- 
dorsed. by: 30 leading agricultural schools, gives 
you thousands of. sure, proved, tested 
methods that make PROFITS CER- 
TAIN. FREE book tells what we’re 
doing for others—and what we. can 
do for you. 


>. 
WEA AE ts je National Poultry | 
WG pte pt. 170 Adams. ccCenter: Ne ¥. i 


Send me your FREE book explaining 
your home-study course and PROVED methods 
| ADREH Brat ete lela iParede an ais\ainie;s,<.ns/slslaieip\a Sptrnieivy aisle aisiels eninia-v.e'¢jo'e ‘fj 


PAGS BEA oinibis Cerslitsclais vials Veins aie; vais eisinita seis Gis sale Ale eieisl vistasaiessic 
8 ee es ee es ee) Se 


Why Subler le on: 


Abdominal Weaknes 

Backache... Nervousnes 

Fatigue ... Caused by Ba 
Posture! 


ELCOME relief from feminine disorders eaus 
by bad posture has come to thousands after wes 
ing the light, comfortable Natural Body Bra: 
Headaches, backaches, nervousness, fatigue, oni 
pation (resulting from displaced organs) are 
amazingly . relieved as - 
brace gently helps return 
vital organs to a more ni 
and natural - position. . 
Over 300,000 women hh. 
sent for this wonderful ne 
ural method. of relief fr 
pain and discomfor' 
For the sake of ye 
health, comfort, hap: 
ness, send ‘ today | 
beautiful free bookl: 
‘Health, Stréngth g 
Perfect Figure.’”” ~ 


THE NATURAL B BODY BRACE COMPAD 
241 Rash Bldg. Salina, Kans: 


PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


PETER J. CAREY 

& SONS 4 
97-103 Horatio St. . 

New York City. 


ANY STYLE 
ANY SIZE. 


POSTER 


Telephone 


CHelsea 3-0400-01-02-.02 
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The Whole Field of Practical 


MATHEMATICS 


In ONE Volume 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practi¢al 
mathematical information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your fingertips instant 
facts and formulas for making every kind of mathematical 
calculation. From hundreds of different sources, this 
priceless information has been gathered together, boiled 
down into brief, simple language, and applied to actual 
problems. Every man~in business, every man in the 
mechanical trades, every man who ever uses a tool or has 
to make calculations or estimates in office, shop, or home, 
will find here a treasury of money-making, money-saving 
ideas, 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


nlarged No previous knowledge of mathematics is needed. No 
Editi study is required. The specific information you want is easy to 
tion find, by looking it up in the index. The book takes up every trade 

_ - and gives you practical methods, easily worked formulas for solving 

every problem. Thousands of specific examples show you just how to make 

your calculations. If your work involyes mathematics in any way this complete 

rence handbook is an indispensable part of your equipment. It is an amazing time-saver for 
y one concerned with engineering, architecture, electricity, mechanics, construction, auto- 
ibiles, machinery, printing, or any other industrial work; or with accounting, auditing manu- 
“uring costs, taxes, or any other business mathematics. No practical man, no house-owner 
io makes an occasional repair, no one who has a home workshop can afford to be without the 


liable information quickly found in this book. 
Simplified, Dependable 


NEW 
Revised 


ave Time—Be Sure of Your Facts 


ie quick turn to the index in this complete reference 
lume and you find at once all the facts about your sub- 
%t—the best methods of doing the work, the easiest 
mula for making the calculations, completely worked 
t sample problems that show you just what to do. You 
gid the expensive errors that handicap the man who 
rely guesses. Think what an advantage it is to have 
| this information gathered into one handy book that 


Methods by an Expert 


The author of this book, Mr. Martin E, 
Jansson, has had the widest experience 
in practical work. Trained as a civil 
engineer, he has, built tunnels and dams, 
roads and houses; he has had years of 
experience in railway and industrial 
construction work. He has instructed 
adult classes at New York University. 
He gives you the benefit of his wide ex- 


@ can carry in your pocket. Act today and take ad- perience in this book, 


ntage of your opportunity to ex- 
5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


fine this book for five days free. 
SEND NO MONEY — MAIL THIS COUPON 


re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


See How Thoroughly It Covers 


the Needs of YOUR Work | D. VAN NOSTRAND CO, 
a Banting “Paper | 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Barrenule - SHawess Send me on approval The Handbook of Applied Mathe- 
Arithmetic Beclee, = | matics. Within 5 days after I receive the book, I can return 
Algebra | it_and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send you $2.00 as 
‘Geometry Plumbing first payment and I will pay $2.00 monthly thereafter for 2 
Trigonometry Heating | months—$6.00 in all. (5% discount for cash. Same return 
Mechanics Machine Shop | privilege. ) (World Almanae 36) 
hts and i : 
og alts Automobile Shop | Name ..... wae ales cele siete nse erase iste abc slelaiela fw iim 
Excavation and Work | 
Foundations set a ips | Address... | REA Rae ee POR a) Ht. Se wees 
~ ieee El iiss 
Brickwork nid buhen ah Gad kore aE ete Py: aol Btlhe stpceeae 
“Carpentry and ——-Radio | 
menus eaaitios ops | Reference ........-2ceeeeee recone od bine oe athe amine 
“Lathing and matics e ae I seca 
Plastering Accounting \ 
RW Address hs slays ais esis ceed eet aeae ie mene pan 
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STRANGE FACTS ABOUT MUSIC_ 


ANOTE ON THE ORGAN... 
CALLED THE VOX HUMANA... 
CAN NOT BE TOLD APART 
FROM THE HUMAN VOICE 


= 


ANYONE CAN NOW LEARN TO PLAY 
MUSIC AT '% THE COST 

= THE U.S. SCHOOL WAY AT HOME, 
WITHOUT A TEACHER 


New Easy Music-Teaching Method 


brings quick, 


OVER 700,000 STUDENTS 
Thousands who never played music until a few months 
ago are getting thrills of enjoyment from a talent 
‘they never knew they had. 
By a _ simple 
method you can 


short-cut 
actually 
LEARN TO PLAY 


BY NOTE instrument without knowing 
i Ps one note from another! The 
Piano Violin secret. of the U. S. School of 
Organ Ukulele Music system is simplicity. 
Guitar Saxophone The leSsons come to’ you by 


, Tenor Banjo 
Hawaiian Guitar 
Piano Accordion 

Or Any Other 

tnstrument 


mail.. They consist of com- 
plete printed instructions, 
simple diagrammatic pic- 
tures, and all the music you 
need. No grinding routine. 
Study when you feel like it 


want to 2 FLOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco 


as thousands have. Make your- 
self freeandhappy withTobacco 
Mewell Pharmacal Co., Dept, 365 Clayton Sta., St. Louls, 


Redeemer. Not asubstitute, not 
habit forming. Write for free’ 
booklet’ telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 


as a CAREER for fps 
Menand Women (@ 


If you really want—to get ahead 
faster—if you want to make more 
money—if you want a career filled with 

and big opportunities—or want 
to.advance in your present position—read 
“Success In Advertising,”” now sent. free. 

This new booklet points the road hundreds of 
men and women have followed to quickly increase 
their earning power. 

It, also explains how you can, by a new, practical’ 
home study method, qualify for a position in any 
one of the many branches of Advertising. To read 
this booklet. should. prove to be an evening well spent. 

Send your name and address and this free book- 
et will be sent at once. No obligation. 
oe eS ee Soe ae ee ee oe 


PAGE- 


VIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4362 Chicago, iil. 
Send \FREE booklet “Success in Advertising’ and full information: 
Bae MEETS fee ciaik(steiet WBais oiaissaie's «ce esis cee chen 
Address..........4. Be tots } SALAS ate Keel 
i SUC 1AM SER OE Ce Aaa ae a State 


learn to. play any popular 


sure results! 2 


—at home. In an almost unbelievably short time you 
find that you are actually playing! Popular music, 
even- classics—you learn to play them all—as e 

as you now whistle or sing them: ‘ 
If popularity and the joy.of making your own music 
appeal to you—send for FREE Demonstration Lesson 
with illustrated book describing the now famous U.°S8. 
School of Music ‘‘print-and-picture’’ method of learn- 


pee _ FREE PROOF 


Write today. A postcard will do. Then judge for 
yourself when you receive free demonstration lesson 
and descriptive material. Mention instrument ‘pre- 
ferred. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 


credit. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1136 Brunswick Bidg., New York Ci 


“DE-LUXE” 
IMPORTED 


GOLD PLATED 
ENGRAVED 


WITH PEARL GRIPS 
25 Caliber, made of __ specially 
Selected steel for durability and 
hard shooting. Imported to sell at s 
much higher price, as illustrated........... , 
LIBERT 10 Shot 25 Caliber. The smallest: 
size automatic with the largest 
magazine capacity ao safety, proof eee 
Style, 7 shot, side. our 
VEST POCKET Safety, proof tested. Choice 
Holster, 60e. Box of cartridges, 65c. c 
Write for catalog of Rifles, Guns, Colts, 8. & W. 
Binooulars, etc. eposit required on C.0. 


$2.00 d .D.?8. 
A. HUDSON SPORTING GOODS 
52 Warren St. New York 


Cards, stationery, cir- 
culars,advertising,etc. 
Save money and time. 
Print for Others 
Big Profits, Easy 

Junior 


149. Raised print- 
ing like engraving 
done by any of our 
presses. 

Sold direct from factory only, 
Send for catalog of presses, 
eee outfits and all details, 
e Kelsey Co., 0-10, 
Meriden, Coan. 
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- BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Beeiekyished Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer, Author of 
“TJonsieur Beaucaire,” “Seven- 
teen,” “Mary’s Neck,” etc., says: 
“Your course is almost painfully 
needed by many professional writers 
and ers. A student who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no matter 
what his subject.”’ 


_ MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“Looks like a scholarly and most 
igently compiled course.” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


“Supplies what nine out of ten 
and women need before they 
it 
a 


pen to paper.” 
sos RUPERT HUGHES 
“You have provided an effective 
sufficient course of lessons in 
mechanism and the art of 


és 
a 3 IRVIN S. COBB 

‘Any man who helps English- 
ing people to a better knowl- 
practical English has my 
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‘all in LOVE with WORDS 


and You, too, may climb the Ladder of Fame 


Early in their careers, the people quoted in this advertisement 
fell in love with Worps. To-day they are molding the 
thoughts and actions of others with Worps—the tools of 
their profession. They are paid large sums for the fruits of 
their efforts. Therefore they appreciate, as no amateur can, 
the vital importance of a mastery of English. Read what they 
say of this home course in English and what it may do for you 
in making words win success. 


Hundreds of students write to tell us of the benefits they have 
received from Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in English. Such 
testimonials speak for themselves. 


But when a study course in English elicits the praise of 
those who are already masters of English—that, we feel, is 
an even greater accomplishment. 


MAKE WORDS THE TOOLS OF YOUR NEEDS 


‘ In words lie man’s greatest powers. To their skilful user go 
rich rewards—money—power—position. To have the exact 
words at your instant call often means the difference between 
success and failure. Words that thunder commands. Words of 
zephyr-like delicacy. Words of romance. Words of inspira- 
tion. Words that bend men’s minds to your will. Learn to 
fall in love with words and make them the tools of your needs— 
make them get you what you want! 


THE KLEISER COURSE SHOULD MAKE YOU 
MORE SUCCESSFUL, NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
OCCUPATION 


The Kleiser Course is helpful in ai/ professions, as well as 
that of the writer. Doctor, merchant, lawyer, teacher, sales- 
man, clerk, clergyman—whatever your occupation, a command 
of English should put you in the front ranks. Without that 
command, the road will be steep and stony. Study it 15 min- 
utes a day in the privacy of your home, in your spare time, and 
you may learn how to 


Write Tactful, Forceful 
Letters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, etc. 


Be a Center of Influence, 
Power and Culture in 
Your Community 


Enlarge your stock of 


Live Words 


Use the Right Word in the 
Right Place 


Become an Engaging Con- 


versationalist 
""'How to Become a 


FREE Master of English” 


This booklet explains what the course offers you. Learn to 
master English and realize your own possibilities. It may 
mean more money, more power, more life in every way. Clip 
the coupon now. Tomorrow you may forget and the oppor- 
tunity will be lost. 


Funk & Wacnatits Company, 


354-360 FourruH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. 1534 


lemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet 
Chow to Become a Master of English,” with full particulars of the 
Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in English. (No agent will call.) 
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She Gof 400" 
for «Halt Dollar 


Juill pay CASH for 
OLD GINS, BILIS end STAMPS 


Mrs. S. Dowty of Texas 
sold B..Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


I Paid $200 


to J. D. Martin of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


“Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for the 
copper cent I'sent you. I appreciate 
the interest you have given this 
transaction. 


It is a pleasure to do 
business with sa firm that handles 
matters as you do. I wish to assure 
you that it will be a pleasure to me 
to tell all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins.” 


Turn JUNK TIRES /nfo 
Cash! BRAND NEW. oe 


Responsible men dropping 
everything to make sensational _ 
new Floor Mat. 


Simple band machine slices old 
tires into strips. New patented 
process weaves them into thick 
apringy, long wearing FAB- 
RIX Mats—Big demand from 
factories , schools, stores, houses. 
10c in raw material makes $2.00 
mat. Think of the profit. 

COSTS NOTHING 
to get complete information show- 
ing how you can start at home 
with small investment and make 
money from the start. Write today- 
All information is FREE. 


FABRIX, lac. 


Dept. 1736 


325 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 


Welle nak 


‘ e 
Men and Women.who want help to get a 
steady, good-paying job, study - 
Ward’s Civil Service Questions & Answers 
I - For Railway Postal Clerk $3.00 
Il - For Clerical Positions 


JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar.. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old coins. 
W. F. harm, Pennsylvania, 
7$13,500 for his rare coins. In the 
last 20. years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


Ali Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 
Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, “SS” Mint. 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, Do arrows, 
$200 each for 1884 and 1885 Silver 
Trade Dollars, 10c each for 1912 

“S”” Mint nickels, etc. 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 
1 want thousands of old coins and 


lll - For Law Enforcing Positions 3.00 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Ave. (Room 6000) _N. Y. City. 


RHEUMATISM! 


‘NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is_helping thousands! A) 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid Address the author today --<. 
HP Clearwater Ph D 380-8 St Hallowell Maine 


THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 


will pay Big Cash Premiums to get will ins 1 
them. I offer up to $2,000 ae tor rte. wiviae anon 
certain coins and lesser amoun’ Proportion. ~More than 


hundreds ‘of others. Send 4 cents for 
my large, tllustrated Coin Folder. ts 
contents will amaze you. No obliga- 
It mgy mean 


110,000 used in offices, 
shops, stores and 


tion on your ‘part. schools. Freight rates, 


much profit to you. You have profit, interest = 
nothing to lose and everything to gain centage proplens 
solved. It. aids in 


mathematics. Made of 

aluminum with the en- 

ae faeeee on 

ek _white celluloid, and will 

Res give years of service. Di- 

Es ameter 4 inches. Send for 

(Pat. 1-17-22) patti De Price with Fabricoid 

_ Carrying Case and Instruction 

Book, $2.00, With leather case, $2.50, cash or 
C.0.D. Your money back if you are not satisfied. | 
W. Tavella Sales Co. 25 W. Broadway, N.Y.C. | 


i 233 STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco. 
-33 thousands have, Make our-: 
self freeandhappy withTo! x 

Redeemer. Not & substitute, not 


Dept. W, Mehl Bldg., 
FOR 


00 YOU 


T WORTH, TEXAS. WANT To 


Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Folder and further particulars for which I 
enclose 4 cents. 


INAIOE. sins cote ees 


habit forming. Write 
booklet telling of inarente 


| Stee eee wesc een enes sent of wabaeco and 
‘ a wee sles jl 7 
BUNALCSOnietyisls aisles erectus ccire ¢ Shteoniaye ls . to relieve the craving 
; many men have, _ 
CE ga ia briaelate: StatesNccss Newell PharmacalCo,, Dept. 985 Clayton Sta,, St.Louis, Mo, 


3 
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SCIENCE NOW PROVES THERES 
NO EXCUSE FOR THOUSANDS 


TOBE SKINNY 


ish 

ich red blood, necessary to nourist 
Bie build up every part of the body, 
is especially promoted by this new 
discovery where iron is needed. 


A healthy digestion which gets ALL. 
the good -out of your food, requires 
adequate Vitamin B. This discovery 
supplies this element. 


Jormal, regular elimination to re- 
Sra poisonous waste and thereby 
promote health calls for acequate 
Vitamin B. This is the 3rd purpose, 


10 TO 25 LBS. GAINED 
QUICK—SAY THOUSANDS 


OW there’s no need for thousands of people to be 

| “‘skinny’’ and friendless, even if they never could 
,§ain an ounce before. Here’s a new, easy treatment 
for them that puts on 10 to 25 pounds of naturally 
attractive flesh —in just a few weeks! 

Doctors now know that the real reason why many 
find it hard to gain weight is they do not get enough 
digestion-strengthening Vitamin B and blood - building 
iron in their daily food. Now with this new discovery 
which combines these two vital elements in little con- 
centrated tablets, hosts of people have put on pounds 
of firm flesh, normal curves — in a very short time. 

Not only are thousands quickly gaining normal, good- 
looking pounds, but also naturally clear skin, \freedom 
from indigestion and constipation, glorious new pep. 


7 times more powerful 


This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, is made 
from special cultured ale yeast imported from Europe, 
the richest known source of Vitamin B. By a new proc- 
ess this yeast is concentrated 7 times — made 7 times 
more powerful. Then it is ironized with 3 kinds of 
strengthening iron. 

If you, too, need Vitamin B and iron to build you up, get these 
new Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist at once. Then, day after 
day, watch skinny limbs and flat chest round out to normal attractive- 
ness, skin clear to natural beauty — you’re a new person. 


Results guaranteed 


No matter how skinny and rundown you may be from lack of enough 
Vitamin B and iron, this marvelous new Ironized Yeast should build 
you up in a few short weeks as it has thousands. If not delighted 
with the results of the very first package, money instantly refunded. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health right away, we make this FREE 

‘offer. Purchase a package of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the 

: seal on the box and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph... 

Posed by We.will send you a fascinating new book on health, ‘‘New Facts About 

Professional Your Body.’’ Remember, results guaranteed with very first package — 
weeds gy money Tefunded. At ‘all druggists. Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 
36, Atlanta. Ga. 3 
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if you like to draw, test your sense of de- 
sign, color, proportion, etc., with our 
Art Ability Test. Get a frank opinion, 
free, as to whether your talent is worth 
developing. 

Publishers and advertisers spend millions 
yearly for illustrations. Design and color 
influence the sale of most things we buy. 
Industry needs artists. Girls earn as muc 
as men. Many Federal trained artists earn- 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 yearly. Many 
famous artists contributed exclusive il- 
lustrated lessons to our courses. If you 
have talent train it at home. This 
may be your surest way to success. 
Courses sold on easy monthly payments. 
Get free Art Test and Book describing 
opportunities in art. State age and occu- 
pation. Write today. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1541F Federal Schools Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CIVIL SERVICE 


POSITIONS 


Railway Postal Clerks, Clerk- 
| Carriers, File Clerks, Postmasters, 
Inspectors of Customs, Rural Car- 
riers and many others. Entrance 
salaries $1,440 to $2,400. Splendid 
promotions, vacations with pay, 
easy work, common education. Re- 
tire on pension, examinations often. 
Thousands to be appointed. Send 
for our free 32 page book “In the 
Shadow of the Nation’s Capital” 
containing list of available govern- 
ment positions and how to get them. 


TO PLAY! 


ITH an easy playing Conn band 

instrument, you can be ready for 
band or orchestra in 4 to 6 weeks, A 
sure road to popularity if you start on 
a Conn. Choice of the world’s greatest 
artists. Magnificent tone, Many exclu- 
sive features — yet they cost no more. 


Ask to see the marvelous new models now 
being displayed by Conn dealers. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Home trial. Easy payments. Write us for 
free book on whichever instrument interests 
you most. Mention instrument, 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 161 Conn Building 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


ig} CONN 


IustRUMENT. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any 
longer? Learn about our per- 
fected invention for all forms of 
reducible rupture. Automatic 
air cushion acting as an agent to 
assist Nature has brought hap- 
piness to thousands. Permits 
natural strengthening of the 
weakened muscles. Weighs 
but a few ounces, is inconspicuous and 
ee sanitary. No obnoxious springs or 
: or Dee se ge 
c. E. Brooks, inventor it. Bawans of imitations. Never aval 
in stores or by agents. Write today for full information sent free 
in plain envelope. All correspondence confidential, 


BROOKS COMPANY, 46 State St., Marshall, Mich, 


NICS MATHEMATICS 


GOOD NEWS! ar ou a MATHEMAT- 
ICs ILLUSTRA - EVERY MECHANIC 
can use the new correct easy methods 
Spat. Sr coramete review of practical 
arithmetic, with examples, including 
mensuration_plane and solid geometry 
= Seoeenee = Hig — calculus — 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL SHOP 
CALCULATIONS_practical tests—refer- 
ence tables and data—how to use the 
slide rule—700 pages—550 illustrations— 
pocket size. pilehty endorsed. Let us mail 
you copy for free i. Price $2. postpaid. 

& Co.. 49 West 23d St.. New York 


Columbian Correspondence College 
Washington, D. C. 


~ Mail “MATH” on 7 days’ free trial. If 0. K. I will remit $2 
otbacwise I will return it. hae tae wb remit es 
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price is temporary; we may have 
_ to raise it later. Not just books of 
~ WORDS, but diagrams, drawings, diree- 
_ tions, showing each stage of the job. 
_ Full-sized books, about 200 pages each. 


a Sold separately—take your choice. 


B BOOK OF FORMULAS For household, shop, 
oratory. Formulas, recipes, methods and 
___ secret processes. Make your own beverages, 
; glues, cements, cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, 
- cosmetics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, silver 
_ and nickel plate, metal alloys, photo chemicals, 
_ oils, lubricants—and scores of articles for home 
” use or for founding your own business through 
making and selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


WONDERS THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 
_ Turn an inexpensive microscope on hundreds of 
‘al eregaey within a stone’s throw of your front 

‘ oor ahd you step off into a new world of won- 

ders. Complete Manual for amateurs. How to 

use equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, ete. Numerous illus- 
trations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


_ AUTO KINKS Car owners and service man’s 

handbook of working diagrams, pictures, in- 
structions. now reprinted in book form from 
_ Popular Science. The best ideas from among 
thousands. ill save many dollars and keep 
your car in tip top shape through many jobs 
ou can now do easily. Cloth bound $1.00. 


‘THE HOME CHEMIST How to set up and 
operate an inexpensive home laboratory with 
ious and ends of material available in every 
home... Many thrilling, practical, useful ex- 
periments and tests, entertaining, instructive, 
valuable, pointing the way to research and new 
_ discoveries. Many diagrams and illustrations. 
Full cloth- bound $1.00. 
on L OF SHIP MODEL MAKING How 

ee on model. Here are clearly dia; 

the many short cuts, kinks, and time-saving me- 
-thods: of experts. paid pe pias and Gee 
y tions for a gorgeous galleon, clip, Pp, etc. 
Hon 6 Gieuetons’. Full cloth bound $1.00. _ 


ay 


e books arrive pay the price shown 
k. plus afew cents postage.. Money. refunded 
ks returned within 5 days of receipt. 


WOODWORKER’S . 
TURNING AND 
JOINING MANUAL 


boys, book-racks, 
cabinets, all kinds 
of furniture, in your spare time. 
A revelation of simplicity and 
helpfulness.. Many illustrations. 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 


FIX IT YOURSELF A new 
edition of a famous book, show- 
ing with diagrams and directions, 
how to fix and repair furniture, 
electric outlets, windows, doors, 
leaky pipes, floor boards, chim- 
neys, boilers, weather proofing, 
painting and hundreds of other 
construction and repair jobs. 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMA- 
TEURS pani ways to know the 4 
heavens with simple, home-made equipment, — 

charts and guides. Opens up new worlds of 
wonderment—a gloriously fascinating and in- 
structive hobby for the whole family. Many 
illustrations.. Full cloth bound $1.00. - © 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, . 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Send me the Manuals checked below. . y ee 
Formulas $1.00 Ship Model $1.00 2 
Microscope $1.00 Woodworkers $1.00 
Auto Kinks $1.00 Fix It $1.00 
Home Chemist $1.00 Astronomy $1.00 

* When the books arrive I will pay the postman $1.00 each plus 


a few cents postage. You are to refund what I have paid if I 
return the books within five days of their receipt. 
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YOU Can Take Off 


POUNDS 


OF UGLY FAT 
this SAFE, EASY, QUICK way! 


Eat What You Wish and 
As Much As You Want! 


SOUNDS too good to be 
true? Yet it is true. 
Dilex-Redusols — increase 
your metabolism .. . they 
turn food into energy in- 
stead of fat! .There is no 
need to change your pre- 
sent mode of living, yet 
surplus fat . . . especially 
around hips and waist... 
will quickly disappear! 


The Dilex-Redusol Way 
Is the Safe Way! 


Beware of products 

iming a too rapid re 
duction . . . physicians 
agree that 15 pounds a 
month is the limit of 
safety. Accept no sub- 
stitute for SAFE Dilex- 
Redusols ... They contain 
no thyroid extract or 
other harmful ingredients 
and are absolutely safe 
when taken according to 
directions. 


s 

Profit by the amazing experiences of others! 
“Lost 40 pounds in 13 “From 169 to 134 pounds 
weeks’”, writes Mrs, H.C.R. with Redusols’’, Mrs. H. L. 
““Reduced 31 pounds and *‘Lost 28 pounds and feel 
feel fit’, says Miss V. S. 100% better’, Mrs. C.M. L. 
GUARANTEED WEIGHT’ REDUCTION! 
REDUCE 12 POUNDS IN 5 WEEKS...or No Cost! 


Why don’t you too, rid yourself of burdensome FAT 
quickly and safely without diet, exercise or self denial! 


DON'T WAIT... MAiL COUPON TODAY 


 DILEX INSTITUTE 
9 East 40th Street, Dept. 7636, New York City 
(0 Enclosed find $3.00, send, postpaid, one box of 90 
Dilex-Redusol Capsules in plain wrapper. 
(0 Send Dilex-Redusol Capsules, C.O.D. 
postman $3.00 (plus 23e postage). 


If I do not lose at least 12 pounds after taking the 
first box of Dilex-Redusols as directed, you will 
refund my $3. 


WINAEIRG o\cicis|t a/0's 0 916 ajo crele brainieiels/srarstelelate eleca’minieldie 
Write Mr, Mra. or Miss 


eee Gee Sls Scislece gece 
OES eerie nie.c s1a!s 06 aie seas e SIRE Uivetiseete 


Give Height....... .Weight........Age...... 
Canadian and Foreign Countries Cash in Advance 


I will pay 


i rr ay 


85 TYPES 
FROM 
$34.50 UP 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


TRUTONOPHONE, INC. 
25 West 43 Street New York 


DISSATISFIED? UNHAPPY? 


TROUBLED? Dr. Arthur Frank Payne, re- 
nowned psychologist, shows how ‘to: eliminate 
your inferiority complex—cast off worry—get 
what you are entitled to! No textbooks in Dr. 
Payne’s Personality Adjustment Course! Les- 
sons personalized with individual test charts, 
your dreams analyzed, questions answered. 
Scientific but non- -technical, Mr. R. M., St. 
Louis, writes: “Your personal attention gives 
me fonfidence I will get somewhere.” Mrs. 
C. S., Boston, writes: “Your. help ts priceless!” 
Hee "folder 40 mailed in plain envelope, tells 
how Dr. Payne will help YOU, too! 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
P. O. Box 222 


Newark, W. 


Wee 


artist Cnet with a 
BIG INCOME! 


feseors 


At last—an inexpensive yet 
thorough home-study Art 
Course. Alexander Murray, 
famous Art School instructor, 
now makes it easy to learn art in spare 
time. He will quickly teach you Com- 
mercial Art, Cartooning, Lettering, 
anatomy, perspective, advertising layout, short 
ents. tricks of the profession, etc., ete. without 


2 PO oe 
Y BAGK i not delighten grees in 
Zs! patee of of sarin paper included if you 


ty Con, ‘Dept. ‘A-622, Racine, Wis. 


VEST POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


asnd ener ty Multiplies, Divides. 

of costly machine, More a ba 
Million dollar capacity. Simple 
and accurate. Guaranteed 5 years, 


yaa Send No x) O 


Money Total Cost 


Just name and address, We will - 
culator immediately. On Fapship Cx 
postman, $2.50 Gand few cents ee e). 
(if outside U. S. send exsh.) idi- 
tional in Leatherette cael de not petiehod 
ae a0 ae trial hoa ae t your mo: ouey 
BC SATISFIE 
USERS. Wate y ny Agents’ proposition. 


CALCULATOR MACHINE C 
P. O. Box 1118, Dept. 40, Cnicagey tie 


Educational _ 


A 
*, 
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Stave that healthy TAN that Men and 


COMMAND ATTENTION WITH THE AP- 
PEARANCE OF STURDY, VIRILE HEALTH 


W@ The sun is man’s great benefactor . . . yet modern 
man chooses a mode of life that practically destroys all 
chance of utilizing those beneficial ultra-violet rays, 
except for a few weeks in the Summer. He covers his 
body with héavy clothes, lives indoors and even if he 
does get into the sunshine, the smoke and grime in the 
air deadens the weaker Winter rays. 


There is just one answer—artificial sunlight. And of 

the various appliances, the Health Ray type is ac- 

cepted by authorities as most nearly approaching natural 

ight. You can get your tan as quickly as you wish, 

in the comfort and privacy of your own home. Sim- 

plicity and ease of operation make it the ideal sunlamp 
for children. 


TESTED AND APPROVED BY ‘CHILD LIFE’ 


@ As 2 protection to their readers, all prod- 
ucts advertised in Child Life Magazine are 
tested in their laboratories and approved 
by them. They say, “It is a pleasure to 
advise you that the publishers of CHILD 
LIFE have granted your company the 
‘Seal of Approval’ on ‘Health’ Ray Lam 
and Carbons. This Lamp has been 
constant use by 4 reputable physician and is still perfect.” 


FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY 
Peasant’ way t0 
Safeguard health! 


THE CHEAPEST FORM OF HEALTH INSURANCE! 
J Build up your resistance and vitality so that your system 


will’ eas hrow off germs. and poisons. Insure yourself 
against il eis the Sunshine way! Start NOW by the 
coupon TODAY! 
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(Women Admire ‘ 


DD. have that pale, 
indoor, “pasty” look—when you can have 
the natural ruddy glow of vigorous health. 
The same kind of Tan you get ona Florida 
beach! Your personal appearance is either 
a distinct social and business asset—or a 
handicap. 


@ Now a daily “sun bath” in the privacy 
of your own home, will keep you looking 
like a Million Dollars—and feeling as 
physically fit as you look, 


LOOK HEALTHY .. . BE 
HEALTHY 


@ A sales manager attributes his recent in- 
crease in personal sales to his NY ke Se 
appearing, healthy, just-back-from-Palm- 
Beach look.” A few minutes each morning 
or night with his Sun Lamp does it. A lead- 
ing Hollywood movie star, on leave for per- 
sonal appearance in a Broadway stage pro- 
duction, keeps her fashionable: Tan in the 
same way. 


But your daily bath with ultra-violet rays 
oes far more than enhance your appearance. 
For these rays actually help to. inerease 
youthful vigor and vitality. They tend to 
stimulate glandular functions. Ultra violet 
Trays are known to be remarkably efficacious 
in some forms of skin diseases and in‘destroy- 
ing.germ life. Many cases of. pimples 
temporary blemishes have yielded quickly to 
their purifying action. * These rays have often 
been found unusually effective in cases of 
listlessness and anemia and are an invaluable 
aid in the treatment of rickets. Children 
have responded rapidly to this treatment. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
TEST IT AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Ma We want you to ezpertence the remarkable 
benefits the perfected HEALTH RAY SUN 
LAMP brings. We offer you FREE use for 
7 days in your own home... 7 days works 
wonders in the way you look and feel! Then 
if you decide to keep it, it is yours for the 
remarkable new low price of $7.50. Pay as 
little as one dollar down payment. 


Now, for the first time, a really high grade 

tra-Violet Sun Lamp, bearing the stamp of 
approval of some of the highest testing 
laboratories, is within the reach of all. You 
try before you buy—don't delay, rush coupon 
below to Health Ray Mfg. Company, 342 
West 14th St., New York City! 


$1.00 DOWN PAYMENT BUYS IT! 


HEALTH RAY MFG. CO., Dept. 3436 

342 W. 14th Street, New York City 
Send me full details of your special FREE 
TRIAL OFFER on the Health Ray Sun Lamp. 


Na 
Please write Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address eee 


City. Staten cae 
This is not an order—Ship nothing C.0.D, 
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make MONEY 


WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


Big Demand for Photos YOU Can Take! 
Learn at Home—in Spare Time 


O you realize how many _photo- 

graphs are in just ONE issue 

of the average magazine? Mul- 
tiply that by the thousands of pub- 
lishers who buy photugraphs, THAT 
gives an idea of the pictures being 
bought EVERY MONTH! 


WHO GETS the money paid for 
these pictures? YOU can get your 
share, no matter where you live or 
what you are doing NOW! Many 
of these pictures are supplied by 
amateur photographers — ordi- 
hary non-professionals who 
have learned how to take the 
kind of pictures that SELLI 


Turn Your Hobby into a 
Profitabie Profession 
You don’t have to be an ex- 
pert to make money in this 
fascinating field! You don’t 
have to live amidst the whirl 
of exciting daily news events. 
You don’t even need a special 
camera, or expensive equip- 
ment, It is NOT technical 
ability that publishers pay for. 
It’s the knack of knowing 

T to photegraph—HOW 
to photograph it, and WHERE 
to sell it, that brings in the 
It's SALABLE and 
RKETABLE pictures—full 
of human interest and popular 
appeal—that you must learn 
how to produce . . . not tech- 
nically beautiful examples of 
photographie genius! Send for 
FREE BOOK which tells all 
about the simple training 
which quickly prepares you, 
right at home, to make these 
pictures that SELL. 


$50 fer His 
Very First Work! 


$50.00 for the very 
first work he sub- 
mnitted. 


Made $237.00 
WHILE LEARNING 


That’s what O, Has- 
tings, of Dorchester, 
Mass,, earned while 
learning. “how to 
take pictures 
sell. 


3 Checks in 1 Week 


York McClary, of Bel” 
videre, Ill, snother 
members, 
“Received 
checks this 
week. I owe you a 
lot for starting me 
on this path.'* 


weeks after enrollment, are already maki: 


‘This is The Age of Photographs, Your own eyes 
Ks tell you that! Your own Camera can cash ear 
it! Read the reports here—from ordinary people 
#1 who have always liked to do a little snapshot 
work—and who have NOW discovered a way 

@ to turn their hobby into money, 


There's money in YOUR camera tool Mall 
coupon at once for this FREE BOOK tell- 
ae how easy it is to get it out) UNI- 
Vv. AL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 
W.A.36, 10 West 33rd St., New York City. 


CLIP-SIGN-MAIL NOW 


© UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 1 


I Dept. W.A.36, 10 West 33rd St., New York City Ld 
B Send me, without cost or obligation, booklet, ‘How te Make L 
@ Money with Your Camera." i 
tx a 
By RMA a tiices san suena cslecenveeceeinwesesshsseeeeenes ae | 
a INGETORR A soa s Sie ocala eee a beeeesevereveces Peeeeeeeenecce 
u are eT Thc AN Tes Man hes diaa/s go: 9Sie26 240 'ais Btwteie cicavetehien a 
| % No Salesman Will Call. f 


vont wo Write? 


Throughout the world beginning 
and professional writers read and 
study, WRITER’S DIGEST; ‘the 
leading and largest writer’s maga- 
zine. 

Each month WRITER’S DIGEST 
publishes articles telling how to 
write salable material. In addition 
we publish exclusive market infor- 
mation direct from editors of all 
magazines, book publishing houses 
and trade journals telling what they 
want to buy, and how much they will 
pay. WRITER’S DIGEST is inval- 
uable to the ambitious writer. 

Special trial 3 month subscription 
only 25c. ° Send 25c. and your name 
and address to : 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
6 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


= GY THE FAMOUS-C, 

Nick Nichols 
Former Cartoon Instructor of Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. Art Director for 
Associated Editors’ Newspaper Syndi- 
eate. Creator of—The Adventures of 
Peter Pen (the Bottle Imp)—Just Sup- 
posin’—‘‘Cartoonist of the Air’’—Radio 
Comics, ete. THIS PORTFOLIO CON- 
TAINS—Twenty Lessons—Hundreds of 
Drawings—Tells You All My Secrets— 
How to Draw Funny Papers—Comic Strips 
—Pretty Girls—etec. HOW and WHERE 
te MARKET YOUR DRAWINGS. Send 
$2.00. Currency or Money C 


NICK NICHOLS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


—NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
TIMES BLDG, Suite 1120, Dept. WA, CHICAGO. ILL. 


’ CATALOG 
of NEWand 


USED Digit 


% to Yon 


TEXT 


Used books serve as wellosnew. 
Quer One Million Volumes. 


| O00 Ko fstablished 1902 


COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 
WHE ALSO BUY BOOKS 
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IF you are out of work or on part time 
and need cash at once to pay your bills 
and live on, you are just the person I am 
looking for. I have a good offer for you 
right now—a wonderful chance ‘to start 
right in making up to $10.00 in.a day and 
quickly increase your earnings: as you. be- 
come established. 


1 Send Everything You Need 


Experience or previous training unnecessary. I 
send everything you need, and / give brand new 
Ford Tudor Sedans as a bonus to producers. 
You handle the money and keep-a big-share of 
every dollar you-take in as your pay. ~Nothing 
complicated .about that. My unique’ plan pro- 
vidés immediate earnings. As long as you 
are honest and reliable you are eligible for 
this opportunity. 


Send No Money—Just Name 


I don’t need your money—I need you. Send 
me your name so I can lay the facts before 
you, then you can decide if the earning 
possibilities “are satisfactory. Don’t miss 
this chance. It doesn’t cost you anything 
to investigate. You can’t lose. by mailing 
the coupon or a penny postcard for free 
details... Do it today—NOW. 


Albert Mills, President, 
1500 Monmouth Avenue, 


Ohio 
39 A 


Cincinnati, 


-Here’s a Wonderful Chance to Make 
and GET A BRAND NEW 


_ FORD SEDAN fesizes'\. 


$96.00 in a Week 


You may wonder at making so much 
money in such a pleasant manner, 
Clare C. Wellman, N. J., cleared 
$96.00 in a week. Hans Coordes,. 
Nebr., made $27.95 in a day; $96.40 
in a week.’ Wilbur Whitcomb, Ohio, : 
made $146.00 in a week and had 
profits of $30.00 in a single day. 
Ruby’ Hannen, W. Va., made $73,00 
in one week. I have scores of reports 
of exceptional earnings like these as 
positive evidence of the amazing pos- 

ies of my offer to you, 


MAIL FOR FREE OFFER 


Albert Mills, President 
1500 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me free facts. -Tell me how I can 
start at once making up to $60.00 in a 
week, and how I can get a new Ford 
Tudor Sedan in addition to my’ big cash 
earnings. 


NANG 2 fet c.s eee ee ajsate 
Address. ..... Satis a 2 CcpcRe 


Bi loay tye soles \e\\eltn (ol ofall ele enero ys yeka ater sim > 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 


ee 
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| PATE 


- Booklet Free Highest References Promptness heared Best Results 
SEND DRAWING OR MODEL 


al Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention | 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally Directory of 
_ Bankers and Bank-Recommended Attorneys, published by Rand-MecNally & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; The Baggott & Ryall Directory of Guaranteed Attorneys, published 
bythe ‘Legal Directory Corporation, Boston, Mass.; the American Lawyers 
' Annual, published in Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, pub- 
lished by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; Eyre’s Law List, 9 Park Place, 
New, York City; Snow- Church Directory Co. ‘Lawyers List, published i in New - 
York City; and the Central Guarantee Co. Bankers and Lawyers Directories, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


924 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building = 
Washington, D. C. 4] ' 
1 


goog eseSesr5e5 Sessa) 


PATENTS=: 


Sim le inventions, including improvements .on articles, — 
machines, etc., already in use, may have large commercial _, 
possibilities. It is always dangerous to delay in protecting — 
your ideas. . ne “se 
My personal patent service assures you prompt action, — 
strict confidence, and an absolute minimum of ‘expense. © 
Write today for a copy of my complete 72-page book | 
“How to Get Your Patent’? and a formal ‘‘Record of j 
Invention” form, Both are absolutely free. 


2G ae 
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(Registered Patent Attorney—over 37 years experience.) . 
L. F. Randolph, 45-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


“uy Jo ent 
MON ‘uodnoo siq) asp 


Employers hang on to valuable- me 


EVERY man with ideas 
‘should have a copy of this 
book written by one of the 
oldest patent firms in America 
—a firm that for years has 
given inventors a service 
noted for results at lowest 
consistent charges. Inventors 
who derive largest profits 
know and heed certain simple , 
but vital facts before applying 
for (patents Our book “PATENT-SENSE” gives 
those facts FREE iE. 


ESTABLISHED (869 


u CEYa nd LAC EY 


635 F St,\N.W. Dept. 30 
WASHINGTON, D 


If you have mechanical ingenuity a 
INVENTIVE ability, consolidate yon 
energies profitably and make your j 

a steady one. Our home study course 
will direct you. Write for information. 
TROFIMOV SCHOOL OF INVENTIVE 

PRACTICE, Inc., Dept. WA, 
3859 Northampton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


aes and ; 
tures coloned new Bsr in oils 5 


rah Ne art a Serene 
e One: be 
3601 MichiganAve. 


FOR HOME wine 


demand 
mini, 
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—at a fraction of the usual cost 


ODAY’S 


developments in business are opening up attractive and 


tremendously broadened opportunities to men who know account- 
ing.. All around you, chances for important positions, chances for 
increased earnings, are in the making. 
Here is a way you can equip yourself now in spare time to take 
advantage of these opportunities—a proved way to give yourself a 
business skill which can never be dispensed with; and which leads to 


a definite line of advancement. 


A University-Grade Course You Can Follow by Yourself 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
one of the great institutions of the 
Mid-West, has developed a remark- 

ably strong resident course in accounting 
—a_ course which is famous for the way 
it fits men for responsible, high-paying 
positions in the accounting field. 


Thousands of successtul accountants 
and executives have secured. their ground- 
ing from this course. The Northwestern 
lecture and practice material is used in 
the classrooms of over a hundred other 
schools and colleges. 


Attendance at such institutions, how- 
ever, is not possible or convenient for 
everybody. Men have’wanted for years 
something in organized form, of truly uni- 
versity grade, which they could study by 
themselves, at their own pace, and with- 


out the cost necessarily attached to per- 
sonal instruction. That need has been 
met. The material of _Northwestern’s 
great course is by its form exceptionally 
well suited to individual use. You can 
secure it complete, just as used in the 
classes of that university. 

You receive exactly the same lecture notes 
and lesson assignments which the resident stu- 
dent follows during three years of attendance. 
By easy steps, you go through the whole subject, 
from elementary through advanced accounting, 
including costs and audits. To check your 
progress, you have practice sets and problems 
with solutions, questions with answers. 

To cover this same ground by correspondence 
school or other usual means of learning would 
cost you a hundred and fifty dollars or more. 
This way you get your instruction complete, so 
organized and graded that you have no difficulty 
working through it entirely by yourself-—for 


barely one quarter of that sum, 


end for This FREE BOOKLET 


Patweacthgen, shreveport) "More and more, under today’s competitive con- 
La. ‘Have finished Sth lec- ditions, trained men advance while others fail 
ture, and know more than four = back. If you want to get ahead in accounting, 


‘x r OS 2 A ee ST oe 
- “So arranged that an in- 
structor is totally unnecessary ; 
&@ novice can understand it.’’— 


york k 7 
Rete wij whether your line of advancement lies through the posi- 
Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘Salary in- tions of head bookkeeper, chief accountant, and controller, 
creased 20% ... been given or whether you look forward to a practice of your own, 


here is the practical, inexpensive means of training for 

which you have been looking, 

Fill in and mail the coupon below, and we will send 

you, without cost or obligation, a copy of the booklet, 

“How to Train for New Opportunities in Accounting,” 

which tells all about the unique advantages offered by 

this course,the lowcost, the easy payment terms. 
This booklet may have an important bearing 

on your business success. Send for it now. 


@ much better and more re- 
sponsible position.’’—L,. J. 
King, Albany, N. Y. 


; 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Il Dept. M40, 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

i Please send me the free booklet giving. full in- 

| formation about the use for home study of the Com- ] 
plete Accounting Course developed at Northwestern 

f University. | 

tl Names 200) 49. 2: SAR tao ee ee Se oo 

| (Please print) . J 

| WWddress:. 2. jets ot Bien ai ble ® saaeheeatmrats | 
Citys. 3... {hbae ation era - StateWn.c.c1e eee j 
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Thousands of steady, good-pay jobs will await 
the Ts elevision- trained radio experts. My mas- 
r course makes this training easy for you. 
When you have completed my course you are 
n not only a thoroughly trained Radio-Television 
expert—you have also had actual experience 
‘that will give you preference in any Radio- 
Television job. 


to help pay your expenses while in school— 
d I'll give you FREE employment service for 
é on ae Could anything be fairer? 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
“42 A— 
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1 WILL TRAIN YOU IN 8 MONTHS to ae 


eur place | in this Amazing New Industry 


my S. Q. NOEL, President 
af fr First National Television, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION, INC. (Training Division) — 
Dept. WA2 Power & Light Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your FREE book about Radio and aa 
Television without further obligation to me) eee 


MONEY-MAKING JOBS 


My course makes it easyto 
qualify for big-pay jobs in 
these fields. Radio and 
electronic engineering— ~ 
operation—repairing — po- 
lice and airplane broadcast- — 
ing---public address sys- 
tems—commercial radio 
and television broadcasting 
- All money-making fields! - 


TYPICAL GRADS 


“4 have found out that anyone - 
taking your course who studies — 
hard can get a radio education © 
second to none, and best of. all 
--you get actual experience in: — 
operating W9XBY and W9XAL, 
which I have heard of no athens : 
school giving. That is why I | 
feel free to recommend your 
course to any young man who 
is interested i in guaranteeing his — 
future."’ WAYNE J. HATCHETT, 
Engineer—WNAX. 


“Tam in complete charge at. Ht a, 
television here and have de- 
signedand supervised. construc- 
tionofalltelevision apparatus.” 
—M. E. EIsenpere, in charge 
of Television Development. athe 
WDGY (also television station _ 

W9XAT), Minneapolis, Min act haa 


te 
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FACTS ABOUT NUDISM 

At last the inside facts about the 
nudist movement. Tells the real 
truth about nudists, their aims, 
their hopes, and their practices. 
Explains effects on modesty, health, 
emotions and morals. Only book of 
its kind. Price, 10c. 


MODERN LOVE LETTERS 
Contains 47 model love letters cov- 
ering almost every conceivable situ- 
ation from the first acquaintance to 
martriage—letters. of invitation, re- 
quest for photograpl, proposal of 
marriage, patching up a quarrel, 
sending and acknowledging gifts, 
etc. Most complete manual of its 
kind ever published. Gives confi- 
dential advice, explains how to 
make your love letters fairly 
breathe love. Price, 25c. 


SCIENCE OF HYPNOTISM 
Learn the secrets of this magic 
power. Overcome all obstacles, 
make people obey your commands, 
strengthen your memory, develop 
a strong Magnetic personality, ban- 
ish fear and worry, increase your 
salary, etc. Discusses mesmerism, 
magnetic healing, mental telepathy. 
265 pages. Price, $1.98. 


MODERN BALLROOM DANCING 
How to learn all the modern dances 
—latest Tango steps, Fox Trots, 
dreamy Waltzes, smart Collegiate, 
and Society Steps at home, easily 
and quickly. New chart method 
makes dancing simple as A-B-C. 
256 pages. Price, $1.98. 


GENUINE MEDIUMSHIP 
Explains various methods for de- 
veloping occult power. Discusses 
Trances, _ Inspirational Speaking, 
Spirit Rappings, Trumpet Talking, 
Slate Writing, Table Tilting, Pub- 
lic Seances, etc, Price, $1.98. 


CARD SHARPERS EXPOSED 
Explains the tricks card sharpers 
use to trim the ‘‘sucker.”’ Exposes 
the false shuffle, marked cards, 
concealed ecards, the jump, the pass 
stroke, ete. Avoid losses. Tllus- 
trated. -Price, 50c. 


AMONG THE NUDISTS 
Frank answers to questions Nudism 
has raised. Intimate experiences of 
young American man and woman 
who tried it. Tells truth about mo- 
tive, mixed companions, effects on 
modesty, health and emotion. 22 
unchanged photographs. Price, 
$1.00. 

: 10,000 FORMULAS 

Ten thousand recipes, formulas and 
processes telling how to make ce- 
ment, inks, paints, waterproofing, 
cosmetics, extracts, hair prepara- 
tions, perfumes, soaps, liquors, etc. 
Start a business of your own. 809 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


10c Bargains 


Size 4x5 inches, 64 pages, bound in 
attractive colored covers. Price (0c 
each; 6 for 50c or 12 for $1.00. 
How to Make Love 

Book of Flirtations 
Up-to-Date Letter Writer 
Popular Toasts 
Ventriloquism Self Taught 
Fortune. Telling by Cards 
How to Play Checkers 
The Pinockie Primer 

The Poker Primer 

145. Parlor Games 

How to Entertain Guests 
Book of {53 Tricks 

84 New Card Tricks 

Book of 596 Riddles 
Egyptian Dream Book 
Vaudeville Jokes 

200 Baffling Puzzles 

Book of Coin Tricks 


HATELY 


Send No Money 


You don’t need to send one 
cent with your order. Just pay 
postman when books arrive. 
However, if you do send your 
with your order, you 


money 
save the small Postoffice col- 


lection charges. Remittance 
must accompany all orders un- 
der 50c. No C.0,D. shipments 
sent outside of the United 
States. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 


Now Only $1.00 


Big, cloth bound books, full li- 
brary size, each a best seller, many 
formerly sold up to $3.00. Our 
Bargain Price, $1.00 each. 
Grammar Made Easy 
Arithmetic Made Easy 
Spelling Made Easy 
Supreme Letter Writer 

Art of Speech Making 
French Without a Teacher 
Spanish Without a Teacher 
How to Get a Position 

Fun With Cards 

1,500 Stories and Anecdotes 
200 Tricks You Can Do 

Love Letters Made Easy 
Jokes for All Occasions 
Practical Astrology 

Science of Numerology 
Figure Drawing from Life 
Training Your Memory 
Practical Psychology 

How to Mix Drinks 

Book of Etiquette 

10,000 Words We Misspell 
Business Encyclopedia 

Care and Handling of Dogs 
Handbook of Freemasonry 


MAREERURORORGRORORRRGRE 


FRENCH LOVE AND PASSION 
Collection of ten most thrilling sto- 
ries ever written by Guy de Mau- 
passant, the famous French author. 
He deals with love and passion ‘in 
a way that no other author ever 
dared. His tales abound in vivid 
characterization, startling dra- 
matic incidents and intense emo- 
tional power. He grips like a vise. 
He stirs the blood. He gladdens, 
saddens, fascinates, thrills, bafiles, 
intrigues, and excites as no other 
writer has done before or since. 
Each story is complete, faithfully 
translated, absolutely unexpur- 
gated. Price, 25c, 


25 LESSONS IN HYPNOTISM. 


Tells in simple language how to 
hypnotize, how to produce sleep, 
how to awaken a subject, magnetic 
healing, telepathy, mind reading, 
mesmerism, thought transference, 
ete. Illustrated. Price, 25¢. 


ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS 
Intimate account of a night of 
orgy spent by Cleopatra and Meia- 
Moun, a young Egyptian. Cleopatra 
was the heiress of legalized license, 
cultured sensuality and _ refined 
cruelty. With her auburn hair and 
languorous eyes, a sweet breath, a 
slender, seductive body, Cleopatra 
was an enchantress of men. To 
know the real Cleopatra, you must 
read this book. Price, 25c. 


DECAMERON TALES 
The classic of the ages! Boccaccio 
exposes human life and love as it 
existed in the 14th-Century Italy. 
Once forbidden—now awaiting to 
thrill you. Most vivid picture of 
human passions that can be painted 
in words. 256 pages. Price, $1.00. 


1,000 WAYS TO GET RICH 
Gives details of 1,000 actual plans 
that have mado $1,000 or more, 
Explains how to start a new busi- 
ness, mnake things to sell, promote 
a new business, sell by mail, ete. 
Tells where to get supplies. Warn 
extra money at nome. 478 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 


CLOG-CANCING MADE EASY 
Clog-dancing is more popular than 
ever on the minstrel and vaudeville 
stage. Our book shows the steps 
and figures and tells how to become 
a graceful dancer, Also contains 
appropriate music for various 
dances. Price, 15c. 


THE ART OF KISSING 
One of the most unusual books ever 
published. Discusses origin 
kissing, why kissing is pleasant, 
how to kiss, how to handle the girl 
who claws and struggles, different 
kinds of kisses, kissing parties, ete. 
Price, 25c. 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


800 ‘NORTH CLARK STREET - - DEPT. A-4001 - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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They Said 9 Guldit 
Do lt. But Here It ls 


g 


WEAR A WATCH 
OR DIAMOND 


30 Days FREE! 
ihen Maou r Own Terms 


My confidence in YOU; 
my confidence in my 
standard, dependable 
watches and beautiful 
genuine diamonds, and 
my confidence in busi- 
hess conditions cause me 
to make this unheard of 
offer. I am going to 
place as many watches 
and diamonds in the hands 
of men and women through- 
out the land as possible in 1936, 
NO MATTER WHAT THE 
SACRIFICE, because each 
watch and diamond will act as 
a salesman to sell another. 
Direct-to-You, Rock Bottom Prices 
on Nationally Advertised Watches, 

Diamond Rings and Silverware 
What an offer! Nationally ad- 
vertised watches, diamonds, 
and silverware offered at low- 
est direct-to-you prices. For nearly a 
half century we have sold highest qual- 
ity jewelry all over the world. And now 
this remarkable offer. 

Send for Beautiful FREE CATALOG 

Write now—before this offer is with- 
drawn and get the beautiful FREE 
Catalog. Select the watch or diamond 
you want, wear it, examine it, and then 
write us the terms you desire to make. 

SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 

108 Thomas Bidg. Topeka, Kan. 
We Buy OLD GOLD and STERLING SILVER 


Photography 
IK PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business 
or fascinating hobby, at home 
under guidance of qualified in- 
structors, No previous experience 
hecessary, common school educa- 
tion sufficient. Many earn while 
learning. Our ‘practical studio 
methods also qualify for well- 
paying positions upon gradua- 
tion. Send coupon below at once for free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern Photography’’ particulars 
and requirements, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4362 Chicago, Il. 
Send booklet, Opportunities tn Modern Photography, full par- 
tioulars and requirements, 


CARTOIN 


ny 1956 OFFER | YOUR WAY TO 


UCCESS! 


Zs Don't copyY= 
LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


Raye Burns, by his method of instruction through 
Illustrated Plates and Individual Instruction, has 
made. it possible for YOU to become a REAL 
CARTOONIST in a comparatively short time! 


In your spare time and in the privacy of your 
own home, he will teach you HOW to TE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS that you can SELL to news- 
papers, magazines, advertisers, eic.! 


The RAYE BURNS COURSE 
of CARTOONING contains 26 $ 85 
lessons and over 600 illustra- 


tions, completely covering every 
phase of this art, and comes to 
yor, for; ONLY. «0.205. Senate 


Send your name and complete address for FREE 
sample illustrations and detailed information about 
the Course that has helped hundreds into this profit- 
able and fascinating profession. 


THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 
Dept. A-1, Box 2194 Cleveland, Ohio 


What Great Bible 
Stories Do These 
‘Pictures Represent 


You should answer without hesita- 
tion, these and many other Bible 
questions. Mail the coupon. We 
will send you free an interesting 
Bible Test to test your knowledge. 
Also free our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible Institute Home 
Study Courses have helped 53,000 
Men and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. Send 
now for this Bible Test and Bul- 
letin. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 5004, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 


! Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
| Dept. 5004, 153-Institute Place, Chicago, ill. 


UO Please send me Free 5-Minute Bible Test. 
OI am interested in your Class Study Plan, 


| Street and Nol... 0..0y. ne pies ANC lee cole eer wale 
[\Gity8. Selgin es sik Soe ae Cate Sa aa akees 
| BUAtO so inierg) stele wie wigs whic ay oho be sew epeseieeediels 


just the help you need: 


‘THIS is not the collection of 
dry rules of your schooldays 
but a live, interesting, simple \ 
explanation that. will quickly 
clear up your difficulties. 
Professor Long’s - practical 
volume will help you to under- 
stand and apply the principles 
that govern modern correct 
use of our language. He gives 
you authoritative information 
on the many usages which have 
grown up in recent years and 
are now accepted as correct. 
-Every point is illustrated by 
specific examples. These ex- 
amples are more numerous, 
more varied, and more helpful 
_ by far than in-any other book 
_ of. this kind—new or old. 
For Quick Reference 
r. * ae for Home Study 


NEW, COLLEGE GRAM- 
, f MAR is designed for both 
_ _ eference and home-study pur- 
‘poses. You will find constant 
-__ use for it in looking up questions 
____ of usage about which you are 
- uncertain. 

_Or if you want to give your- 
va self a thorough training in 
, you will find it ideal 

, ie ee systematic study. 


5 Days’ Trial 
sh i _No Advance Payment 


‘ILL in and mail the coupon 
Sat the right. This big, 530 
- page book will be sent to you at 
Keep it for five days, look 
. feyr questions that now 
4 paw “le you. Thendecide. If you 
 flon't: feel that it gives you help 
ou’ve long wanted, send it back 
thout obligation. If you keep 
d:us $3.00, plus a-few cents. 
elivery, i in full payment. 


pice : 


: | Stop fae hone. 
embarrassing mistakes 


5 BEWARE of. shabby speech and writing. ‘Bad Grammar’ 
is as great a personal handicap as soiled linen or unpol- 

ished shoes. It gives an impression of carelessness or ignorance 
that hurts you in your relations with the people who count & 
Most in your business and social life. 
be confused on puzzling points of word usage. 
grammar has recently been prepared that will give you ® 


New College 
Grammar 


By MASON LONG 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Pennsylvania State College 


Fills a Long-Felt Need 


PUBLISHED | only last summer, 

already thousands of copies 
are in use. Men and women 
all over the country are getting 
it for home and office use. Here 
are a few typical comments: 

“Just the book I have been 


looking for.” wees Koepke, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


“I refer to it almost daily 
and’ find it invaluable.’—Ed- 
ward P. Rodenbeck, St. Louis, 


Oo. 


“A most helpful desk com- 


panion. It fulfills every need 

and is all you claim for it.”— 

— W. Memmert, Renovo, 
a. : 


“If you are troubled with 
‘who and whom’ trouble, or 
split infinitives mercilessly, this 
is the book for you.”—Omaha 
Bee-News. 


“Tells not only what is cor- 
rect but why . . . explains the 
reasons so that knowledge and 


You need no longer 
An adult’s 


awl) ee 


Keep this new. book 
beside your dictionary 
Simple rules for overcoming com- 
mon difficulties in use of nouns. 


Correct use of pronouns. How to 
decide whether to use J, me; he, 
him; she, her; they, them; bee #55 
who, whom. 

Usages. requiring special atten- 
tion: one, none, each. 


When to} use who which, ‘or}that. 


Special problems of, articles’ the, 
a, an; a hotel, am honest boy. 


Troublesome adjectives such as 


eldest, oldest; last, latest; "less. 
fewer: better; "all; this kinda | 
Be, was, been. Lists of 4 


irregular, and auxiliary seal wi 


illustrations of their use. _ 


When to use ee aos when ise 

Should, would. lay, in; 

lay, laid, laid; Titan dren 
drunk; shine, shone, shone. 


Expressing a. supposition: “if this 
were true.” 


The split infinitive explai ned. 
The three forms of the inate ve. 


Adverbs likely to give trou 
quite, already, but, little, all i 
only, very, out. 


List of adverbs and adjectives. 
that have same form, with iple 
rules for avoiding difficulty in 
their use: slow, better, early, Be 
best, etc. 

Correct use of at, by, ne "of, 
jor, to, in and other prepositions. 
And, but, while, also, otherwise, 
however, notwithstanding - that, so 


not memory alone will impress far as. How conjunctions are 

correct usage.”” — Buffalo correctly and effectively be ‘ 

Courier Express,  #' _ jete., ete., etc. - ' 
FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL 


bead Ronald Press Compa: 


phon Sent on 5 Days’ Approval ae 
| 


ny 
Dept. M59, 15 East 26th Sree New York. 


me a copy of Long's “New College Grammar.” 


Within 


Send 
five days after it is received, I will either return it or send $3.00. 


—plus a few cents for delivery—in full payment. 


(We pay de- 


livery charges on cash orders; same return privilege.) iH | 


Name (please print)..........- 
Street Address jou... ncn see 


O Employed by, 


*Outside continental U.S. and Canada, $3.00 cash plus poe Sor 


shipping. 


| [.-or Reference... ww ....- +000 
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nly way your body can clean out 
and poisonous wastes from your 
is through 9 million tiny, delicate 
tubes or filters. If, because of 


Gann your skin coarse and Ay 
t the same time you find yourself all 
t, Nervous, and unable to keep 
the speed of modern life. 
onal Kidney troubles also .may 
uch more serious and disagreeable 
8, such as Getting Up Nights, Leg 
Backache, Circles Under Eyes, 
8, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burn- 
f rting, and Itching. 
ey Doctor can tell you that the speed 
modern life and present day foods throw 
tra heavy load on the Kidneys, and 
st people need help from.time to 


ve appearance. Fortu- 
nately, for sufferers, it is easy to help func- 
mal Kidney Troubles with the Doctor’s 
guaranteed prescription Cystex, which now 
is available at all drug stores under a posi- 
ve guarantee to satisfy completely or cost 


Bectors Praise Cystex 


— Doct. Rastelli, famous Doctor, 
ARDY Surgeon, and Scientist, of 
aa London, says: “Cystex is 
one of the finest remedies 
I have ever known in my 
medical practice. Any 
Doctor will recommend it 
for its definite benefit in 
the treatment of many 
functional Kidney and 
Bladder disorders. It is 
safe and harmless.” And 
Dr. C. Z.*Rendelle,” an- 
other widely known Phy- 
sician and Medical Ex- 
aminer, of San Francisco, 
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Vitality, Clear Skin — 


Women Need Help More 


the system, 


and 


Youthful Looks — 


Often Than Men. 


recently said: “Since the Kidneys purify — 

the blood, the poisons collect in these ne 
organs and must be promptiy flushed from — 
otherwise they re-enter the 
blood stream and create a toxie condition. 
I can truthfully recommend the’ use of 
Cystex.” 


World-Wide Success 


Cystex is not an experiment, but is 
proven success in 31 different countries — 
throughout the world, It is prepared with 
scientific accuracy in accordance with the N 
strict and rigid standards of the United & 
States Dispensatory and the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, and being designed saaeeed 
cially to act in the Kidneys and Bladder 
is swift and safe in action. Most users re- 
port a remarkable improvement in 48 hours — 
and complete satisfaction in 8 days. - 


Guaranteed To Work — a x 


Because of its unusual success, Cystex iar? 
offered under an unlimited guarantee to do AN 
the work to your complete satisfaction. in’ 
8 days, or money back on return of emp a4; 
package.. Under this unlimited guarante ug 
you put Cystex to the test and see exactly 
what it can do in your particular case 
You must feel younger, stronger, and bett 
than you have in a long time—you must 
feel that Cystex has done the work to yo 
complete satisfaction or you merely ret 
the empty package and it costs you ni 
ing. You are the sole judge of your ow; 
satisfaction. Cystex costs only 8¢ a - se. 
at druggists, and as the guarantee prot ct 
you fully, you should not take chances 
cheap, inferior, or irritating drugs, 
delay. Ask your druggist for guar: 
-Cystex (pronounced Siss- Tex) iiiag . 
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Can You Find 


HO Faces (4 


(Reeth THe Picture Betow 24 ey 
A 


= NS. Pre ih 
Answer Quick ? 


Here’s a lot of cash for someone. Would 
you like to have it? We are going to pay 
over $5,000.00 in big cash prizes. Can you 
find ten of the hidden faces in the picture? 
Look sharply and mark the faces you find. 
Then fill in the coupon, mail quick, and 
you will receive opportunity to win as 
much as $2,250.00. Some one, maybe 
you, will receive a new Buick Sedan and, if 
prompt, $1,250.00 cash extra or, if all 
cash is preferred, $2,250.00. 

Surely you would like to have this magnif- 
icent prize. It would come in pretty handy 


right now, wouldn't it? 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 
| $1,250.00 CASH 


Send answer quick and we will tell you 


den faces. 


ssome are upside down, 


bushes, etc. 
veople may 
<eep looking and you may 
we geet a ek: 
end your answer quick. 
Sopnle A be bg Don’t delay. {Mall your 
eae answer today. 
Thousands of dollars have already been 
awarded to many happy prize winners in 
similar distributions by G. F. Stayton in other 
companies. Ts. Sophie Griesser, of 
Penn., won $2,250.00; rs. George A. Johns, 
of Ky., won $1,587.50; G. Giebink, of Michigan, 
won $975.00; and Edna Mahoney, of Illinois, 
won $500.00. ‘ 
And nee thousands of dollars to be paid to 
new prize winners. ink of it! If first prize 
winner (and prompt) according to the plan 
which your answer brings, you will tae 
$2,250.00: all cash or if you prefer, Bui 8 
Sedan and $1,250.00 cash. s ; 
You cannot lose anything. Send in this cou- 
pon and we will give you the opportunity to 
win the $2,250.00 First Grand Prize. Don't 
put it off until tomorrow. It may be too 
late. Do it teday—Right Now! 


Send Answer Quick 


Remember, send not one penny with your 

answer. . All you do now is to find ten 

faces if you-can and mail the coupon. Send 

answer right away. no 

The money to pay every prize is oD deposit in the big. 
4 hare of the $5,000. 

strong Bes Moles Pain on ae eats 


Someone wins. Maybe you. 
‘a3 Do. it: today. 


G. F. STAYTON, Pres. Dept. 78 


1912 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


Get the Opportuni 


ase’? 250% 


Or Buick Sedan an 


Study the picture of the country:troad 
and see if you can find ten of the hid- 
Sharp eyes may find them. 
Some of them look straight at: you, 
others are 
§ sidewise. Look for them in the clouds, 
tree, around the dog's legs, in the 
It is not_as easy as some 
think. Don’t give up— 


= 


ty to 


d@ *1,250°° Cash? 


We want people everywhere to have the 
opportunity to share in this great 
distribution of money. Besides the 
First Grand Prize of $2,250.00 including 
promptness, there are 100 other big, grand 
prizes. The Second Grand Prize is a De 
Luxe Chevrolet Master 6 Sedan or.$750.00 
cash. Third Grand Prize is-DeLuxe Ford 
V-8 Sedan or $600.00 cash. Fourth Grand 
Prize is $150.00 cash, and many others. 
Thousands of dollars in special cash ‘re- 
wards. Mail your dnswer on the coupon 
today. 


how the winner gets the $1,250.00. cash. 
FOR PROM PTNESS 


save hours of time; 
increase your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 


with this famous 1,740-page Handbook covering latest expert 
practice from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. 


HETHER you work on the accounts yourself or use them in business 
\¢ management, this is the first place to go for help on accounting 
questions in your business day. 

Use of it helps you display the kind of skill that wins recognition am 
advancement. Gives you information and guidance for prompt, practica 
handling of any situation, everyday or emergency, you may meet. Cover: 
entire range of accounting and related business activities—not onl} 
principles, working procedures, records, systems, forms, audits, etc., 
but executive controls, analytical methods, use of reports and state- 
ments. 31 big sections complete, in the 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Just this content, without considering its 
ee or ee mendeede of Suthers 7ypre 31 Sections Include: 
sented, wo easily 10 big books. ere é a ; 
it is in one sturdy, handsome volume, con- | financial. are a 


venient for desk or brief case. Cash; Investments; 
7 ; 7 n 3 Land, Wasting Assets; 
ae else like ae ‘Sis pe i fone Builahes, Raunmenk 
used and recommended by executives, credii Income: Surplus, Re- 
men, bankers. serves, Dividends; Cur- 


& rent Liabilities; _Re- 
Over 125,000 copies bought | «:ivablesSeles:Manu- 
facturing Costs; Dis- 
At your fingertips, gathered and organized by an tribution Costs; Fixed 
Editorial Board of more than 70 authorities, are | Liabilities; Public Ac- 
the methods and policies being used by large and counting; Mathema- 
small companies, in all lines, today. In dealing } tical Methods and * 
with any question, you can select not merely the”| Tables; Plant Ap- 
usual, but the best procedure for your purposes. praisals: Machine 
You get best opinion on all angles—banking, legal, Methods; Capital 
financial, as well as accounting. Steck; Deprecia~ 
Tables, rules, definitions abound. 60-page index, tion; Inventories; 
with 7,000 references, leads you to any item. Dur- | Budgeting,;  etc., 
able flexible binding insures years of service. ete., etc, 


Send for COMPLETE SECTION 


Only by putting to everyday use the unique kind of help the 
Accountants’ Handbook offers can you appreciate its tremendous 
value in the work that you do. Write today for 32-page sample 
section, with full details of this great volume, including its low 
price, No cost, no obligation. Fill in the request form below and 


mail it now. 


or Your Free Section 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M41 _ | 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the 32-pa 


——EE ei This Handy form) == 


sample section from the Acceuntants’ Hand- 
book, with full information about this book and 1 
low-cost offer. i 
Name (please print)...................., wesw eiers | 
GRIMES CA OU) ie aioe anaes ear TY Be selee | 
City. Cn NOS NOE OEE ae State.......2 «cca 1 
SE 
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A NEW CREATION 


The One Dictionary 
NEW Enough to Meet 
Present Day Needs 


Just completed—a great, new Mer- 
riam-Webster that supplies the KEY 
to the vast fund of NEW KNOWL- 
EDGE created during the past twenty- 
five years. It opens up for you all the 
cultural and practical knowledge of this 
eventful era. Every subject in the 
whole range of man’s s knowledge comes 
within its scope. Modern science and 
culture in all their branches are made 
accessible to the general reader. It 
covers a larger number of subjects than has 
ever before been contained in any single vol- 
ume. It is a source of reliable, up-to-date 
information on every interest of intelligent 
men, women, and children. 


Most Authoritative Staff of 
Editors Ever Organized 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, as Editor in 
Chief, the greatest corps of editors ever or- 
ganized was created to make this volume and 
to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation 
for “‘supreme authority.”’ Every technical sub- 
ject was handled by a specialist. 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition—600,000 Entries—The Greatest 
Amount of Information Ever Put Into One Volume 


600,000 Entries—Greater by 122,000 
than Any Other Dictionary 


Thousands of New Words 


12,000 Terms Illustrated 


Magnificent Plates in Color and Half 
Tone 


Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles 


35,000 Geographical Entries 
13,000 Biographical Entries 
200 Valuable Tables 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
3,350 Pages 

Cost $1,300,000.00 


The scope and completeness of. material m this 
book make it a source of information on every 
subject in the whole range of knowledge. It is the 
key to .every science, every art, every branch of 
man’s thought and activity, Never before has any 
book covered as many subjects. 
See the New Merriam-Webster at Your 
Bookstore or Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


I G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

| Springfield, Mass. ; 

| Please send me without cost or obligation your | 
illustrated booklet describing Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, Second Edition—The New 

| Merriam-Webster. (World Almanac-36) { 
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~The LINCOLN | 
LIBRARY of 
ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION 


| 


/ The NEW 1935 EDITION is ready | 


It is a FACT FINDER ~ 


for distribution. — 


a QUESTION ANSWERER 
an ARGUMENT SETTLER 
a TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


oe ‘Library Buckram Binding 
Green Fabrikoid - Binding 


2 Se 


ee 


Write for a descriptive leaflet. 


THE FRONTIER 


‘Dept 


EAN ARTI 


‘We can teach you 
DRAWING in 
your own home 
during your 

epare tine. 


Our 38 years of 
‘successful teach- 
ing prove our abil- 
ourses in C 4 
, ial and Illustrative Draw- BOOK: 
ing, Cartooning and Applied Art. |. FREE Joy) 
Endorsed by high art authori. 
| ties. Students trained by members 
| of our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
sitions. Artist's Outfit FREE 
iurolled Students; 
Art Year Book. ~ 


to Ney 
Write today for 


# 


SCH@DLAPPUED ART 


hy, 


} * Dept. 6,: 10 E. Huron St., Chicago, til 
| Please send copy of Art Year Book to address 
« | Hiven below. 
Bases.” 
| TN OG clk AGG ii Sa ie a 
it. ae 
d ' 
| or 
| Address. UGG SC SAE CARO AOU OE eee 
i 
? x 
4 
7) \ 


PRESS COMPANY 


- WA36 


Buffalo, New York 


$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 


A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month in‘ case of any illness or disease, at” 
special low cost, is now being issued by 
National ‘Protective Insurance Co., na-— 
tionally famous for its $3.65 accident policy. 
Men ages 18 to’ 69 and Women ‘18 to 59— 
in all’ occupations—who are now in good 
health are eligible. Wra 

When sick you don’t want pity, you 
want pay. You can now be independent 
--.. Safe... secure ... well provided for 
though disabled. oS. eh a @- GR 

The National Protective is the only 
company issuing a health policy covering 
any and every disease and paying such 
large benefits at its low cost. ? 


Send No Money . 


' There is no medical examination or other red 
tape. If in good health and within the age 
limits. for: new. policyholders of 7 to 55 years, — 
simply send your name, age, address and occu- 
fetes and name and relationship of your bene- _ 

ciary to National Protective asad Gas 4 
2064 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. ‘This 
is the company nationally famous for its $3.65 _ 
accident policy with a record of over one mil- __ 
lion dollars already paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. Any number of their life policies, 
up to five for each person insured, will be 
mailed for free inspection without obligation. 
50 A (on Ag 
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| ny GouHneed toknow 


- in social life, business, public speaking, is now explained 
in this great book—a complete guide to the fullest 
development of your powers of expression. 


HO W 
TO 
TALK 


A Manual of Effective 
Speech 
by JOHN MANTLE CLAPP and EDWIN A. KANE 
A treasury of ideas and methods for IMMEDIATE USE in Business 
Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Committee Work, Club Meetings, 


_ After-Dinner Talks, Public Speeches, and every other situation of 
| personal or business life. 


HOw 
FO 


PALE 


CLAPP 
KANE 


35 Chapters 
647 Pages 


HHOUSANDS of men and women are already using this handbook of speech, For the 

first time, it deals with problems of expression in an intensely practical way. It tells 
clearly just what you want to know; just how to use the priceless information it offers; 
covers completely every situation, and explains how to master that situation. The follow- 
Ing partial outline of contents indicates the wide range of subjects treated: 


S OVERCOMING YOUR 

PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES 

Analyzing Your Own Case. Prac- 
tical methods you can apply at 


: once. 
Improving Your Vocabulary. Ac- 
% curacy in using words.  __ 

_ Enunciation. Pronunciation. 
s Speaking plainly and correctly. 
Developing Your Voice. 


Self-Training in Language. Ad- 
A justing expression to audience 


YOUR BUSINESS SPEECH 


Conversations With Your Em- 
ployer. Making suggestions. 
Conversations With Your Em- 
ployees. Avoiding misunder- 
standings. Giving orders. 
Business Conferences. Getting 

results. 
Service Conversations. 
plaints. Adjustments. 
Trading Conversations. Methods 
of skilled salesmen. 


Com- 


“.. it is a veritable speech- 
encyclopedia. . . presented so 
simply and so directly and with 
such a wealth of illustrative 
material that it is self-teach- 
ing.” —M. M. Hoover, Assis- 
tant to the Director, University 
Extension, Columbia University. 


“*... should be kept for frequent 


and occasion. reference and studied by every- 
Self-Training in Delivery. Ner- ee rane aan ad agi vBS one who is forced to.meet and 
vousness, gestures. ANIZATIONS consult a number of people, or 
- . ” 
PUBLIC SPEAKING Committee Work. Chairman. has to address groups ...' 
5 = Meetings, Parliamentary Prac- . F. Anders: est 
; Getting Bee Skee. How lice. Motions, Managing Dis- Wm.F derson, Best & Co, 
| Facing Your Audience. Main sey ais ‘*|. . it is one of the most stim- 
a poate e oe = Coens HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE ulating and inter e ee : 
s rma. ‘orma TESSES. . 2 O} 
fi Bltie ccasions. form. Your Family Circle. The art of have peice ioe hand = ES 
_ +The Toastmaster. 3 companionship. : : Y y G ; Aeditor . 
* The Plea for a Cause. Getting Social Conversation. Talkingjwith roung, Genera itor, New 
action. strangers. York Telephone Co. 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


ial Sent on 5 Days’ Approval aie 


E 5 DAYS’ TRIAL 
No Advance Payment 


s Fur in and mail coupon at 


< i nt THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY , 
: right. ate peek ares — : Dept. M60, 15 East 26th Street, New York. LJ 
_ to you-at once. Keep oe | Send me a copy of “How to Talk” by Clapp and Kane. | 
- Talk” for five days. Read a few i Within five days after getting it, I will either return it or send | 
Th d $3.50—plus a few cents for delivery—in full payment. (We 
_ pages here and there. Si ie § pay delivery charges on cash orders; same return privilege.) | 
. co Wie 
__ cide whether it gives you the help fi “Name (please print)... 00. hk ae ee i 
you need. If you don’t feel +har ? Street Addresay oes S222. sees cae a ae oe | 
it will prove one of the best in- JesPrgl?, 3 eR cea a Can liee pincreie ire State. ue epee 
vestments you ever made in your : a inploved by, : 
Be: * A « or OTC CE ins wig. d cio Sl e:2, + 6 9 0,4.6 sinc bghjo.m Meco ws] aye) een 
life—just send it eae pein i Outside continental U. S. and Canada, $3.50 cash plue g 
- send $3.50, plus a few cents for 25c for shipping. 
_ delivery, in full payment. beeen eee ee eee eee ee 
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: TEST THE NEW GEM 
DK A BONE OR AIR 
CONDUCTOR 


Full Powered Amplifier—Perfected by GEM 
Now You Can Hear and Understand 


Every word in clear, natural tones. Small, easily con- - 
cealed, light weight. Accurate tone control. Guaranteed. 
AT A LOW PRICE e Call for Free Demonstration or 
YOU CAN AFFORD write for Free Booklet WA 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., INC., 


47 West 34th St. 59 East Madison 
Tel. Wis. 7-4428 Mallers Bldg., 15th Floor 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


F—TANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Thou f Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authora, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medi- , 
esl, mechanical, children’s books, etc., ete., ol/ at guaranteed savings, Public and school libraries attention—Over 
7,000 regular library titles carried in stock at all times! Send card now for Clarkson's catalog. 


FREE BOOKS, BOOK-ENDS, ATLAS 
===GEOGRAPHICAL GLOBES 


Write for our great illustrated book catalog and find out how you can get these beautiful gifts free. The Clarkson 
catalog is a short course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. FREE if you write NOW— 


TODAY. 
KSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1253 S. WabashAve., Dept. W-6, Chicago, Ill. 


J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY 
BOOK BINDERS 


Telephones STillwell 4-8570-1-2-3 Long Island City, New York 


HOUSANDS of my satistied cus- 
tomers all over the country know 
there is.no need to pay big prices. 
1 have been making dental plates 
that really fit for many years, by 


mail, and I have saved my customers ! 
thousands of dollars. Besides, I In one Pennsylvania town alone 91 


arantee you satisfaction.or they do people are wearing plates made b 
not cost you one cent, and I take your me and they are completel satisfied 
word. Teeth made especially for you that they have better teeth and 
personally can be tried for sixty days. have saved big money, 


SEND NO MONEY — o%!? man. mis 


N= 

My plates are very beautiful to look at and PON—TODAY 

are rs to Eve ee service and OR 

Satisfaction. - You can look years younger at . S. B. 

once. They are made with natural-looking 440 W be HEININGER, D.D.S., 

pearly white genuine porcelain rate Well + Huron St., Dept. 108, Chicago, 1M. 

fitting and guaranteed unbreakable. Remem- Please send me your FREE im i 

ber,. you do not send one cent with coupon— price list and full information on. your Genter 
just your name and plates without any obligation. 


address, and we send 
free impression ~ ma- 
terial and full detailed 


es ee ee a 


NAMED. ...ii2 0p wap pet ante aU eee eee 
é directions. Be sure to . 
write today for my low prices and complete ADDRESS. os... octactuce sanciine meee aoe 
information. Don’t put this off. Do it today. 
Just mail coupon. 4 CITy. 
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This is a 900,000 Watt Grid Glow tube. 
“One of the many types of electron tubes 
: whick has put industry on an electrical 
eontrol basis as well as electrical power 


_ BIGGEST ELECTRICAL 
_ BOOM NOW STARTED! 


ww Oses for Electricity—New Jobs 
lew Opportunities —Everywhere 


Conditioning, Electrical Refrigeration, 
_ Diesel - Engine - Electric - Motor - Péwered - 
a ‘Streamlined-Trains, Photo Electric Cells, 

i Address Systems, Radio, Electric 
‘Welding, and similar electrical devices and 
Eprocentes demand specialists with electrical 
ning. All of these have been added to 


ning covers all of them with special 
‘up-to-the-minute instructions. This means 
new. and added opportunities for Cooke 
: "Trained men. 

cy r 

Government Projects Promise 
% New Electrical Prosperity 


coavernment housing program—Rural 
ification project—the big Tennessee 


greater future for electricity and the 
fooke Trained man. The government is 
electrical development. It sees in 


7 eter country. America is on the verge 
of its biggest electrical boom and Big 
pacers 
_ everywhere, 
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NEW | 


ELEC TRIC@ 
FIELD 


| 
ial 
GOOD PAY—WONDER- q 
FUL FUTURES AHEADFOR { 


MEN 


Prepare for a good job in Electricity—the most wo: 
derful—most sensational of all modern industrie: 


You can ight 
it. See columns to left and mail coupon for big - 
FREE Book. a 


Learn At Home. Make Extra Money While | Learning 


Spare time only needed. Lack of education or 
perience no handicap. Prepare for part time or f 
time jobs or go. into business for yourself with | ] 
easy, low-cost, “‘pay its own way’’ Cooke ei bp 

now right up to date. Over 100,000 men'successfu 
trained in past 20 years. Many earn $35 to $' 

week and more. 6 practical working outfits . ine! 
with training. Money Back Agreement given ‘ 


you start. 
Get the Facts Now 


Mail coupon for FREE Book which gives ee 
facts and proof of how Cooke Training has helped — 
thousands of other men make more money, 
stick to a small pay job in a business where the 0; 
tunities are all gone. Get into the NEW E! 
TRICAL FIELD—the “basic” industry on wh 
all other businesses depend, where there is more ht. 
money—more opportunities—a better future for # 
Cooke Trained men. Write today, or > 
below. It costs you nothing to get the fa : 
L. L. COOKE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY. res uy 4 


2158 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago a 


Dept. 101 2158 Lawrence Ave., Chica 


Send me your FREE Book and facts about the New 
Electrical Field and the opportunities for trained men. 


MIN AMG cvias sie oss 90,5) 0c. dte ots eee rrerepereee tere | 
AGGRERS owe crete ret p er cw ses sve tee sels eereees sinsins ah é 
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“J have REDUCED 
MY WAIST 8 INCHES 


WITH THE WEIL BELT!” — 


web writes George Bailey 


REDUCE YOUR 
WAIST THREE 
INCHES in 
TEN DAYS 


.... or it won't cost 
you a penny! 


ECAUSE we have 
done this for thou- 
sands of others .. - 
because we know we 
can doas much for you 
.. we dare to make the 
* unconditional offer 
outlined above! 


NO’ DRUGS, DIETS. 
OR EXERCISES 


The Massage-Like 
Action Does It 


@ You will be 
completely 
comfortable 
and _ entirely 
unaware _ that 
its gentle pres- 
sure is working 
constantly - while 
you walk, work 
or sit ...- its mas- 
sage-like action per- 
sistently eliminating 
ft with every move 
yaou make! 


. : 
SUPPORTS FALLEN > 
ABDOMINAL 
MUSCLES 


BMeoy enthusiastic wearers write that the 
eil Belt not only reduces fat but that it also 
supports the abdominal walls and keeps the 
digestive organs in place... that they are no 
longer fatigued... and that it greatly increases 
their endurance and vigor! 


Greatly Improves Your Appearance 


@ The Weil Reducing Beltiwill make you ap- 
Pear many inches slimmer at once, and in 10 
short days your waistline will actually be 3 
inches smaller ...3 inches of fat gone... or 
it won’t cost you one cent! 


Don't Wait ... Fat is Dangerous 


Fat is not only unbecoming, but it also en- 
langers your health. Insurance companies 
know the danger of fat accumulations. The 
best medical authorities warn against obe- 
sity, so don’t wait any longer! 


SEND FOR FREE 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


THE WEIL COMPANY, INC, 
8336 HILL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Gentlemen: Send me FREE your illustrated 
folder describing The Weil Belt and full de- 
tails of your 10 Day FREE Trial Offer. 


Name 


Address 
Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Penny Post Card. 


ARSE SLRS Ci GT AVR TY at ls a LT AS 


OwnaBusiness 


Built Upon Repeat and Voluntary Orders 


_ We establish honest men, in OWN business—guare 
anteed mothproofing and furniture cleapine: Up- 
holstery is revived. Original colors return. Pile again 
stands erect and even. Mothproofing method success- 
ful 12 years. No shop required—work done in homes, 
offices, schools, theaters, hotels, etc., by you or your 
service-men. Easy to learn. We help you get first jobs 
and advertise for you. Sbort hours—iarge profits. 


A Life Income 


Join this nation-wide chain of franchised 
operators. The ge profit margin 
permits earnings up to $3, $4 and $5 
per hour of servicing. - We furnish 
electric machines, circulars, store-cards, 
demonstrators, and materials to quic! 

return TOTAL. investment with large 
proft. As little as $77 puts you in 
OWN business —- pay balance from 
profits, A. W. Carter’s firat job 
brought $79.60. A steady. growing 
business. Write TODAY (no obliga- 
tion) while territory you want is open. 
HOME. SERVICE COMPANY 541 Dr., Racine, Wis. 


SAVE 


WRITE tor 
CATALOG Beate) 


of NEWeaad vee 
D ond REFEREN 
nak ii 


Quer One Million Volumes 
éstablished 1902 
COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 
WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


"MAKE MONEY. 


At Home! 


HARN steady income each week, working at home. 
coloring photos and minatures in oil. Learn famous 
‘‘Koehne Method” in few weeks. Work done by this, 
method in big demand. No previous experience nér art 
training needed. Many become independent this way 
Send for free booklet, ‘Make Money at Home.” ~ 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4362, Chicago, Illinois 


QUIT WHISKEY 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is\now of- 
fering a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid ~ 
FREE men and women banish all desire for drink- 
: ing. Thousands have already proved success 
of this New Easy Way. Can be given secretly. Write 
today for Free Booklet. Accept no substitutes. “Write 


Health Remedy Products, 2200 Manufacture 
Exch. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. - me 


WALTER H. BELL 


PULP AND PAPER 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York- City . 
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the book of answers to a 
thousand business questions 


HERE are certain questions that constantly keep 
coming up in every office. Some have to do with 
finding the right way to make troublesome calculations ; 
others with simple short cuts. ‘ 
Or it may be the need for a system that will avoid 
waste motion and cut costs; or for a form that is fool- 
proof. Sometimes it’s a question of fact, a business 
custom, or the requirements of the law. You can think 


ae ise When in doubt look it up in the 
thought these things rer ANDY OFFICE 


You know somebody has 
found the right answer. — 
you had such information of System Form 
on the hundreds of points K ad M J 
that come up oftenest, it putin ene Sd ae 
EE : $1 alculations—Accounting—Law— 
would be a gold mine in the time, Finance — Selling — Production-- Short-cut 
money, energy it would Save. Methods—Accepted Practice 
And now at last, in the new Procedure in handling Specific rules in locating 
Handy Office Book, you can get eae LP bill and trial balance errors. 
exactly that kind of information. How to prepare’a corpor- Handy short cuts and 
Once familiar with this book, ation calendar. checks, in arithmetical 
4 be, without: y Reconciling bank balance calculations. 
you’d as soon without your With, cach "wesotar ce Procedure in’ malcing/att 
inventory by the retail 


fountain pen or your telephone. books. 
Points of law in con- Bea, 
tracts, sales, agency. ow to estimate bad’ debt 
Get Your Answer as Fast as yipy ts’ prenare nite. losses. | 
ment of. cash réceipts Etc., Ete., Ete, 


and disbursements. 


You Can Frame Your Question 
in compiling 


EHIND the Handy Office Book 
are years of work by hundreds 
of men in finding the best way, the 
right way to handle practical busi- 
ness questions. It is filled with 
ideas and suggestions—with rules 
and methods, checks; working 
forms, definitions, tables, charts, 
etc.— which you can use to increase 
the efficiency of your work. 

In 90% of the matters that come 
up oftenest in the work of the ave- 
rage man, you will find help. And 
you don’t need to wade through 
pages of tedious‘reading, for each 
point is covered in a nutshell— 
principles, practice, or procedure— 
ready to apply at once. 

At the right are a few examples, 

- chosen at random, which will sug- 
gest the kinds of questions the 
Handy Office Book will help you 
answer. What ever your work, 
you will find it a real right-hand 
assistant. 


Procedure 
factory overhead. 

How to enter fire loss 

* adjustments in the ac- 
counts. : 

How to figure the inven- 
tory turnover. 

Tables-for figuring simple 
and compound interest. 

Practical points about 
keeping minute book of 
a corporation, 

Suggestions for control of 
petty cash. 

Rules for computing in- 
terest on partial pay- 
ments. . 

Suggestions for reducing 
collection losses. 


288 pages 
Cloth Bound 


—only eq 


g@ne= Vail this Formeamaee am my 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. M56, 15 East 26th St., New York,’ N. Y, 


Send me the Handy Office Book, Within 5 days 


‘ A 
_ & Days? Trial 
No Advance Payment 
Wie you test a copy at your own desk 


on the above no-risk basis? 20,000 
business men have already said ‘‘yes’’ to this 
invitation. All you need do is fill ont and 
mail the ‘form at the right. We'll send the 
book for 5 days’ trial. If it makes good with 
you, send us only $1.95, plus a few cents 
Ppostage—a real bargain price. If not, sim- 

ply return it to us. 


OF, 
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after its receipt, I will remit the price, $1.95 
(plus a few cents delivery), or return the book. 
(We pay delivery if cash accompanies order.) 


INAMIG Es cos 50 aeereces cover oF cee veerceesosteres 
(Please print) 
0 Firm or F 


D Reference. ..4..-.+0+0+ os POSICION. os vuiewnniee 
(Must be filled in unless you send cash) 


Business Address, 2... Ws: «ssuseene 


1 TER (eae oa Rea ete ERR PIN State. ses eens othe 


. ‘ e 
Where can you obtain 
e e 

truthful information about 
i ° A es e 

= amazing Soviet Russia? 

Are you sick and tired of reading lies about 
‘the Soviet Union which appear in news- 
“papers and magazines which deliberately 
_suppress truthful jinformation about the 
great achievements: being made by Soviet 
‘ workers and farmers? : 
| The gains which Soviet, Russia is making 
| are almost incredible. Wages are rising 
constantly (20% increase this year) while 
| living costs’ drop. Every month life is hap- 
pier and richer in this unusual land. 

It is vitally important to you to know the 
_truth about the Soviet Union which is the 
. focal spot of world interest today. You are 
entitled to know what is going on—you can 
| easily. learn the truth. 


+f . e e 
- Soviet Russia Today 
is a monthly magazine, profusely illus- 
trated, devoted entirely to factual truthful 
information about the Saviet Union. Every- 
| body wants this magazine—2000 subscrip- 
; tions received last month alone. Fascinat- 
_ | ing, valuable reading. Subscribe today! 


a a! ‘i _@ ° 

| Special offer — free gift! 
| Send us $1.00 and: we will send you 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for a whole 
year and include two valuable booklets 
‘Searching out the Soviets” by Anna 
uise Strong and “I Saw Russia” by Mrs. 
ctor Berger. Send $1.00 today for special 


ombination. 
The Most 
Interesting 


Magazine 
Published 
in America 
| Today! 
| Mail This 
_ Coupon 


iN } 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Here is $1.00. Send me SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY. for one: year and the nt 
' booklets described above. 
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The book of 


MILLION 
FACTS! 


Statesmen, educators, ~ { 
lawyers, journalists, edi- 

tors and governmental | 
officials commend the 
Worid Almanac... 
America’s greatest Refer- 

ence Book. 


Guy E. Mitchell, Librarian, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., says:/ 


“" . . specialists of the high-browest 
type ...refer to the Almanac on sub- ‘ 
jects upon which they are themselves 
producing material.” “2 


Kenneth Roberts, Journalist and 
Novelist, recently asserted: 


“ 


. . . the book is most consulted by 

editors and reporters. .. .” & 
Col. -E. M. House, Adviser to the late 
President Woodrow Wilson, writes: 


“. . . I-do\not know what we should 
do without it. ...” i ae 


The World Almanac is a veritable 
storehouse of information. It is a : 
thousand books, a million facts, 
condensed into one handy-size quick 
reference book. bs le, 


Order your copy of the 1937 Edition 
early. Buy either of three smart bind- 
ings. Heavy paper binding 70c—80c 
West of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
Cloth binding, with bright new jacket, 
sells for $1.10. The De Luze Leather 
Binding (black sealgrain calf with — 
your name in gold) costs $2.00, 
Wrapped and sent postpaid. Ms 


- 


™ WORLD ALMANAC 


125 Barclay Street . . . New York Oity 


. 


Telegram—a Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
: “3 
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Teacher's View- 


point— 

“64 out of 65 students 
assed Plane Geometry; 
02 out of 106 in Inter- 
mediate — better than 
97%! I find your books 
very helpful.” 

—Julius Frank (Dewitt 
Clinton H. 8., N. Y. C.) 


“Personally, I prefer 
your Review Books and 
Answer Books to text- 

books.” 
—G. Adam Ammann, 
Mount Vernon 


Pupil's Praise— 
“First Year, I carried 4 
subjects ... used Smith’s 
Regents Review Books 
in 2, and passed; failed 
other 2. Second Year, 7 
subjects; used your books 
in 6, and passed. They 
are so easily understood.’ 

—Miss Rena Kasten, 
High School Junior 


Other Smtth helps tn teaching tnelude 
, rithmetic, Seat 

Paimer’s Mental A ea ae dre casi 

and spectal introductory offer. 

Write your order in a letter, or use 

this coupon and a piece of paper to 

list the subjects you want. 


Report Cards, ete. 


Mf * Geography Modern History B 
() ad Ha U, 8. History American History 
StAfp a A Physiology Civil Government 
She t Reading meant ge t 2 years) 
38) 8 
W. Hazleton Smith Wight deaicte rt i rept 
i German I; II; 
512 Walker Bidg. Algebra Deane tee Tid 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


of Smith’s Regents Review Books, an 
other Smith Helps in Teaching. 2, i taah keeping 

Botany Advatieed Bop ea 
Enclosed is $...... Send me, Zool History 0} uca 
pald, the Smith's Regents Review Physies Psychology and pia 
Question Books and Answer Books on Chemistry eiples of seer ion 
attached sheet. Physical Geography eee eons ic 


W, Use SMITH’S famous 
REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


Send me FREE. s_ complete! catalo: 


The World Almanac, 1936. 


Ob epee hank, 


a 


EPT constantly up-to-date, these helpful 
review books are a splendid supplement to 
any text book—excellent for both teacher and 


pupil. Fine for correspondence students, also in 
preparing for college entrance, civil service exams. 

Used throughout the U.S. and Canada—for class drill 
homework, monthly tests, and preparation for ex- 
aminations. 

The Question Books are authentic summaries of the 
Regents, Examinations of New York State for the past 
20 years, including January 1936, topically arranged— 
with facsimile copies of recent Regents papers. The 
French Books have been completely revised, with 
valuable word lists, idioms, ete., added. 

The Answer Books give complete explanations, and 
are fully illustrated with charts and diagrams. 

So low in cost, each pupil may have one! 


Recent Economic Events—An up-to-the-minute summaty of 
governmental changes and acts to combat the depression, 15e. 
This entire section also included in Economics Answer Book. 


Question Books or Answer Books, each . . 


35c. each in lots of 6—30c each for 12 or more 
NOTE: Higher Mathematics Answer Books are 60¢ ea. 


Over 50 Subjects : 
(Question Books and Answer Books} 


Elementary: English I; I1; 111; IV 
Arithmetic Four Years English 
Elementary English Ancient Hist. & Hist. A 
English Grammar English History 


Work, 


Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 

Solid Geometry 

8rd Year Mathematics 


Business English (15¢e) 
Commerical Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Elementary Book- 


Elementary Drawing 


SP DD AP AE AE AO AP oP” 


W. Hazleton Smith, Pub’r. 
512 Walker Bldq., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Agents Wanted 


MAKE AND SELL Your Own ‘Formula 
Catalog FREE. KEMICO, 125 Parnes; Illinois. 


____ Agents Wanted (Male) 


~ $6.00 HOURLY, AMAZING KARNU REFINISHES 


autos like new without rubbing, polishing, waxing or 
painting. Wipes on with cloth. Lasts 8 to-12 months. 
ree ieee: KAR-NU, Dept. WA-416, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ Air Pistols and Rifles 


eh cia a a a EP CS SS EE 
BARGAIN CATALOG: Haenel, Benjamin, Crossman; 
Diana, Warrior; all makes. Send 3c stamp. LEE 
SALES CO., 35 W. 32nd St. (Dept. WA), N. Y¥. City. 


Binoculars, Telescopes, Ete. 


aS ae el a 
BARGAIN CATALOG: Imported and American—all 
Kinds and prices. Send 3c hag od Lae SALES CO. 
eee Ns Se 32nd -St., N.Y. City. 


_ Books and Publishing 


WE PAY UP TO $5000 each for old books, also so High 

7 ent ‘prices for old magazines, letters, Dewspapers. 

i A single story book, school book, old bible, travel 

be, -almanac, etc., “that looks worthless may bring 

ou’ $50—$100 or $500 in Cash. Thousands Wanted! 

Bend. 10c NOW for big price list.’ “American Book 
Mart, 140.S.. Dearborn, Dept. 116, Chicago. 


| baa for - copy of our price-list. STAR STAMP 
Nt , Dept. Z, 16 East 17th St., New York City. 


Business Opportunities 


‘SUCCEED WITH YOUR PRODUCTS. earn how. 
Formulas. Processes. _ Analytical Borie, , Catalog 
_ free. W. Thaxly Co., Washington, D- 
POPCORN, Crispette, Carmelcrisp, 
‘salted nut” machines. Long -Eakins, 
i! Springfield, Ohio. 

“KEY TO BUSINESS. OPPORTUNITIES” free. 
; i Goodall Agcy., Box 1592, San | Francisco. 


Cameras 
ie MM CAMERAS, Projectors, Films, 
gas. Camera Exchange, 800 8th Ave., N. 
_ Correspondence Courses 
v ised Correspondence Courses and Books S eold rented, 


ee 
X ed, 4,000 bargains. Catalog Free. (Courses 
be gxchane ‘Loe Mountain, Dept. 231, Pisgah, J Ala. 


a chip, 
212° High ‘St., 


Bargains. 
Y:. 


b> CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL courses. Big bargain 
* pcasiecee 10e. Hanfling, R-799 Broadway, New York. 
27 = om tan 

i Detectives 


DETECTIVES—Make secret investigations. Work home 
_ travel. Hxperience unnecessary. Detective Particulars 
| Bree. Write, GEO. W. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N. Me 


_ Farms and Farm Land 


a; 
NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES in Washington, 
‘Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
_ Farm income has climbed, but it isn’t too late to buy 
- Beep, ol ratte, prices, Markets, arose churches, 
4 erature, impartial advice. cify state. 
W. HAW, 55 NORTHERN PACIFIC RY 

ST, PAUL, MINN 

IS iit GREAT NORTHERN serves an agricultural 
empire of fertile productive farms where rents, prices 
and operating costs are low in Minnesota, Nortn 
hakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Write for FREE BOOK and full information. E. C. 
Pi DEPT. 1319, G. N. RY., ST. PAUL, 


a ae | 


et Le 

Paps Firearms 

' So eles i ee Te a 
BARGAIN GATALOG. Winchester, Remington, Marlin, 

oi - Colts, S&W, Iver Johnson, H&R, ete. Send fe btasng “TE 

_. ‘SALES CO. (Dept. WA), 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y. City. 


oo ee Formulas 
2 aN anet Salee Beta baie rehee ic Ug a 
Pp0e FORMULAS, Facts, processes, trade secrets in 


Brown's Book of Formulas. © 380 ‘ 
postpaid, $1.00; Ogilvie” Publishing Gon 37D Rose 
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pam Ea bee ce are Te (gee 
PROFIT with new products. Make, sell, repeat. Guar- 
anteed formulas, special prices, nee Biggest catalog 
free. GIBSON, Chemist, CJ-4704 N cine, . icago. 


For Inventors 


INVENTORS: Send immediately for yaur copies of 
our new FREE books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘Sug- 
gestions on Selling an Invention’’. Sixty-eight pages 
of interesting facts. They tell how Patent Laws 
protect ‘you; kind of sketch or model needed; simple 
steps to take without cost; how successful inventors 
have secured financial assistance ; show interesting in- 
yentions; illustrate important mechanical movements. 
With books we also send FREE Hyvidence of Inven- 
tion form to help establish date of disclosure. Prompt 
service, reasonable fees, special deferred payment 
lan. Strictest secrecy. ‘Thirty- -six years’ expericnce. 
Frighest references. Write us today. The facts in our 
books are worth money to the man with a good inven- 
tion. Turn immediately to Page 12A, or Address: 
Victor J. Eyans & Co., Registered Patent. Attorneys, 
834-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted (Female ) 


LADIES WANTED IMMEDIATELY TO SHOW 
actual samples. Snag-Proofed Hosiery to friends. Up 
to $20 ina week. Samples hosiery free. Send hose 
size. .AMERICAN LO RUIEE MILLS, Dept. T- -106, 
Indianapolis. © 

SPECIAL. WORK FOR MOTHERS WHO NELD 
$14 weekly at onco: No canvassing, exporience or 
investment.' Give dress size. Dept. U-116, Harford 
Frocks, Cincinnati, O. bd 
SEND HOSE SIZE for samples and. chance to earn 
$20 weekly., Show ‘sensational guaranteed hosiery. 
Guaranteed against holes or replaced free. Dignified, 
pleasant work. WILKNIT HOSIERY, DESK 64-A, 
GREENFIELD, - OHIO. 


Help Wanted (Male) 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED .TO WEAR AND 
demonstrate ee Suits to frionds. No canvassing. 
Up to $12 a day easy. Experience unnecessary. 
Valuable dapbuscone equipment, actual samples 
Free. Progress Tailoring, Dept. A-275, 500 Throop, 
Chieago, Til. i 
GROW MUSHROOM RIGHT NOW—a steady in- 
come, in cellar. or shed.- Exclusive new process. BF 
potter quicker crops. More money for you. We b 
Book free. AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, 
Dept. 505, Toronto, Ont. 


Help Wanted 
(Male and Female) 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, men—women, age 18-50, 
qualify for government jobs, commence $105- $175 
month. Common education sufficient. Valuable in-— 
formation free. Write INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 
195 St. Louis, Mo. 
NEED CASH? RAISE NEW, PATENTED all- “season 
erry Sore shea: tv holesaler (ten branches) 
plies materials; instructs, buys crops, Detail 2. 
United,» 3848- A219, Lincoln. Ave., Chicago. ji < 


Ink Powders 


OFFICES AND SCHOOLS. Save Money SSSSSESES 


$1.00 buys enough Ink Powder to make one gallon — 


of All. Purpose Ink. Send 30e, 
BEETSOL PRODUCTS, 
York, N.Y, 


enough for quart pize. 
3772° Park Ave., New 


Languages 
LEARN: TO SPEAK FRENCH, SPANISH, ' GER- 
MAN, ITALIAN ‘at once. Just listen to fascinating 
phonograph Piatt 
ug! rtina Short-Cut Method. Write for Free 
Book. Cortina Academy, Suite 636, : 
St., New York City. ite vPaibe tian as coe 
TAA A 5 ORB onan aoa ; 
é easy, practic: Hossfeld Lan 
Method for French, Spanish, German, Tiesto 
* pee aes a million LLY Send for Free cir- 
culars. EPT, 
N.. 18th, PHILADELPHI Bi et ae 
LiNGUAPHONE=-Unniee Tan ua 
voices of native masters into your a nee a Ss e 
langauges , . 
Linguaphone Institute, 90 rata tian Center, N.Y. 


Amazingly easy to learn at home ~ 


Free Booklet. See details on page 22A, 


23 ; 4 
u 


Paste 
t. them on books, pamphlets, correspondence, personal 
* Property, etc. Try a package of 1,000, Write name 
“Wy and address carefully to avoid mistakes. Only 3 lines 
allowed. HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Box W-308, 
r Girard, Kan. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
on all subjects. Write for free booklet which 


_ explains in detail MEADOR PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


WIN $2,250.00. 
using the letters in the word ““PARAMOUNT’’? Rush 


Can you make 5 three-letter words 


your answer to G. F. Stayton, Dept. 78A, Des Moines, 


Towa, and you will get opportunity to win $2,2500.00. 


Old Money Wanted 


> OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know that Coin 
ty Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? 
a And high premiums for all rare coins? We buy ali 
’ Kinds. Send 4e for Large Coin Folder. May mean 
much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 318 Mehl Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


$5 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR OLD COINS—KEEP 
all Old Money. Many very valuable. Get Posted. 
Send 10 cents for Illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK. 
._ Guaranteed Prices. COIN EXCHANGE, Box 
33, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Patents 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable Terms. 
72-page book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
45B, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Booklet free. Highest references. Best 
results. Reasonable fees, Watson E. Coleman, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


REPRESENTATION: Here and elsewhere, information, 
service, counsel. Scott, Anacostia, Washington, D. C. 
Patent Attorneys 


INVENTORS: Send immediately for your copies of 
our new FREE books, *‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘Sug- 


Pie 
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steps to take without cost; 


ventions; illustrate important mechanical movements. 
With books we also send FREE Evidence of Inyen- 
tion form to help establish date of disclosure. Prompt 
reasonable fees, special deferred payment 
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Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent, Attorneys, 
885-A Victor Building. Washington, D. C 


Photo Finishing 
FINISHING. ROLLS DEVELOPED and 


en 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints. 25c coin. 
Service, La Crosse, Wis. 

LMS. DEVELOPED, 2 prints of each 25c, 20 re- 
Sainte 25e. Quality Service guaranteed. Pine Photo, 
WA-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


Photography 
ff from your camera instead of expense. 
A ro cu, home course teaches you to make photo- 
graphs for magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Warn goed money wherever you 
liye. Free book. Universal Photographers, Dept. N, 
10 West 33rd St., New York. 


P 


Printing . 
IMPRINTED STATIONERY, $1.00. $1.00 brings 
you 200 sheets of bond note paper, 100 envelopes, all 
bearing your name and address in a beautiful, dark 
blue imprint, postpaid. No extra charge for Western 
delivery. 10c extra on orders outside-U. 8. A. Order 
now! Send only $1. Imprint must not be more than 
three lines, like this: 
JOHN DOE 
228 BAST FOREST STREET 
GIRARD, KANSAS 

Add 10c for each line over three allowed lines, (Add 
10¢ to personal check for exchange, It 1s better to re- 
mit by cash, postal money order, or U. 8. postage 
stamps.) 200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes. Name and 
Address Imprinted. We guarantee quick service, 
usually making shipment less than 24 hours after re- 
ceiving order. Please write name and address eare- 
fully for sake of accuracy, HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
COMPANY, Desk W-307, Stationery Division, Girard, 
Kansas, U. S. A. oa N59 

BOOK, MAGAZINE, PAMPHLET AND 
Catalog Printing done quickly at low prices. 
Our $50,000 plant is always ready for service. 
ie Meador Press, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 

Tass. 


FROM IDEA TO FINISHED PIECE at printers’ 
prices. Printing, lithography of eyery description. 
Books, pamphlets, catalogues, school, camp, advertis- 
ing literature and manuscripts, produced quickly. 
Editorial cooperation. Pitel Press, Inc., 151 West 
19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Salesmen or Deliverymen 


(Wanted) 


DON’T BE A JOB HUNTER—Start your own business 
on our capital. No hard times, no lay-offs, always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment 
on credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience 
unnecessary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, 
dignified, profitable business baeked by world wide © _ 
industry. Write Rawleigh, Dept. U-Wal, Freeport, 
DL 


Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock | 


VICKS WILT-RESISTANT CREGO ASTERS—3 pack- 
ets 10c! Giant, shaggy, Chrysanthemum-like—choice 
eolors, Blue, White and Rose, a 15c-packet of each. Send 
dime today! Vicks Garden and Floral Guide free, James 
Vick, 780 Vick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stamp Collectors 


2022 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Guaranteed genuine selection, Rare Air-Mall and 
Juventute. Jubilee and Commemoratives -and also 
Vatican. 

Prettiest pictorial stamps of Europe. America, 
rica, Asia and Colonies. Postage: Cents 60 with 
seldom Téte—Béche franked cover. ‘ 

For approvals applicants only $2.90 

ATLAS STAMP LTD., LUGANO, 169 
SWITZERLAND 


500 INTERNATIONAL STAMPS—5S0c. 
Products—3772 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Stamp Mart 


WRITE for a copy of our latest Book Catalogue. 
Diehl Landau & Pettit, Inc., Dept. W, 16 Hast 17th 


Bs 


Bestaol 


St., New York, N. Y. 


Sporting Goods 


BARGAIN CATALOG: Hunting Knives, Cartridge 
Belts, Holsters; Blank Pistols, Telescopes, 

scopes, Firearms, Air Guns, ete. Send 8c stamp, 
SALES CO. (Dept. WA), 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y¥. City. 


Typewriters, Duplicators 
and Office Devices 


TYPEWRITERS, DUPLICATORS, MULTIGRAPHS, 
MACHINES, CHECKWRITERS, 
DICTAPHONES, ete. Write for free bargain cir- 
cular. Pruitt, 563 PRUITT BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL, 


E 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY _ 


Professional Schools Me 


_ AVIATION— DIESEL — AUTOMOTIVE 


Practical One and Two-Year Engineering Courses 


Profit by 27 years experience in preparing men for successful 


eareers in the field of mechanics. 


Our broad, basie courses 


. will lay the proper foundation for you to achieve success in 


these fast growing industries. 


tical training under experts. 
write for facts. 


Complete equipment. 
State course you prefer. 


Thorough technical and prac- 
Call or 


STEWART TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Dept. 1036, Stewart Tech Bidg., 253-5-7 West 64th St., N. Y. City 


LECTRICA 


ENGINEERING 


ee ‘broad, basic, intensive course 
Complete in One School Year 


itaeludes the fundamentals of Re- 
frigeration, Air Conditioning and 
van Electronics 


} Preparation, under skilled instructors for 
new opportunities in the electrical field. 
he ‘Approved “by educators, endorsed by in- 
- dustry. -43 years’ successful experience. 


Theory and Practice Combined 


‘Theory and practice are closely interwoven 
in classroom and laboratory. Fireproof 
_ dormitories, dining hall, laboratories aad 
_ shops. 


PREPARE NOW 


f Byles “men hold responsible technical and 
ee positions. Catalog on request. 
ELECTRICAL 


ee BLIS SCHOOL 


320 Takoma Av., Washington, D. C, 
"head York 
‘Electrical 
Ask for free booklet School 
49. West 17th S#,.INi) Ye, GC. 


blished 
1902 


RADIO ENGINEERING 


RCA Institutes offers an intensive course of 

high standard embracing all phases of Radio. 
Practical training with modern: equip- 
ment at New York and Chicago schools, 
Also specialized courses and Home 
Study Courses under ‘‘No obligation” 
plan, Catalog. Dept. WA-36. 


RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. 


75 Varick St., New York, 1154 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Recognized Standard in Radio Instruction Since 1909 


DEGREE IN’ 


ENGINEERIN 


TWO YEARS 


B.S. Degree in Electrical, Civii, Chemical, Radio, Me- 
chanical or- Aeronautical Engineering in two. years. 
Located in an. Industrial center with that Engineering 
atmosphere. Earn board. Low tuition. . Preparatory 
Department. Enter Dec., March, June, Sept. Catalog. 


INDIANA TecHNicat COLLEGE 


250 East Washington Sit., Fort Wayne, indiana 


STEP INTO AWELL PAID WET De 


Nationwide opportunities for 
trained men and women, Good 
pay, fascinating work, splendid 
opportunities. Qualify at home 
in leisure time. Previous experi- 
ence proved Ba acs 

gives detafls. 


LEWIS HOTEL P TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room MA-7490 Washington, D. C. 


Physieal Education 


SAVAGE SCHOOL 


for Physical Education. Established 1890. 


Co- Educational. Offers 
course in the theory and practice of Health 


and Physical Education. Employment Bu- 


reau for Graduates. Request catalog. 


WATSON L. SAVAGE, Secretary 
308 West 59th St., N. Y. c. 


The RIGHT SCHOOL Is Im 


WORLD ALMANAG SCHOOL INFORMATION. BUREAE 38 Barclen °s 
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Berclay S . New | York City 
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— PRACTICAL COLLEGE TRAINING AT, 
MINIMUM COST TO YOU 


Have you sometimes tholight that you cannot afford to go to college? 
Have you yearned for an opportunity to procure the efficient training that, 
spells success in the world of affairs? 


Rider Plan the Answer 


The Rider Plan of preparation for the key positions of modern business | 
can be followed at approximately half the cost ordinarily required for a 
» college education. 

It will give you the benefit of a college degree, and, through vocational 
_ guidance and free placement service, will fit you for immediate employment ff 
in an attractive position with excellent prospects for steady advancement. — 


Check the coupon in accordance with g (© Accountancy C Seeretarial Science of 

your special interests and forward it "© O Municipal CO Banking ) ; 
. . ‘ie v i Accounting 

to Director of Admissions, Rider Col- 4 EPisesine: hick OD Journatism | 

N i 7 i O Business 

lege, Trenton, N. J. You will receive (7 Salesmanship ‘Adsninisseatten’. 

interesting and valuable information . CO Typing Ci Commercial Law it 

regarding the time-saving, money- , UO rh See CrCommertiat! 

saving Rider Plan. g (1 Bookkeeping Teaching 


RIDER COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 
Founded 1865 New Jersey 


School of Nactsecrinal 


Two-year courses in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemie: 
Aeronautical, Radio and Administrative Engineering. Wi 
intensive and courses complete. Non-essentials elimi at 
Modern and complete laboratory equipment for thoro 
practical training in every branch of engineering, in 
latest developments in Diesel motors and air conditioning. ‘ 


School of Commerce 


Two-year scientific courses in Business Administration 
Accounting, designed for those who aspire to executive posi- 
tions. Special attention given to personal efficiency and d th 
factors which make for success. Short courses also. V ile 


in secretarial science. 


Two Years or Four? 


At Tri-State College actually more hours of technical tr: 
are given in 2 years than in the average 4-year course. 4 EE 
possible because there are more hours of recitation per 
and because the non- -technical subjects are eliminated. 
year. - Located in picturesque hill and lake region of norther! 
Indiana. Low tuition. Low living costs. Students from all 
over the world. Enter January, March, June, Septemb 
Catalog mailed free upon request. Write 
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RAY D. SMITH, Pres. R-T-I 


Let These Engineers Right 
From the Heart of the 


LEA RNat HOME 


REAL RADIO 
ENGINEERS 


DIO... | 
EXPERT 


MOV 


5a 


Big Radio Industry Train You at Home for 


GOOD PAY RADIO WORK 


MANY R-T-I 
TRAINED MEN 


Get out of the rut. Train now, as big radio 
manufacturers want you trained. Fit your- 
self for good-pay work in Radio—the field 
with a future. I'll train you quickly and 
inexpensively right in your own home, 
and in your spare time. More than 50 
leading Radio Manufacturers endorse 
R-T-I Training and recommend it to you. 
The famous Radio Engineers listed above 
have made this Training so practical and 
easy that many men start to make an extra 
$5 to $10 a week soon after enrolling. 


“RADIO IS GROWING BY LEAPS 
AND BOUNDS” 


says Radio Craft Magazine. It has forged 
ahead even in depression years. Where 
only a few hundred men were employed a 
short time ago, thousands are employed 
today. Where a few years ago s hundred 
jobs paid $35 to $75 a week—there are 
thousands of such jobs today. And more 
new jobs being created all the time—/ull 
time jobs and spare time jobs. Get my book 
and see how easy it is to learn at home for 
this good-pay work. 


SOUND PICTURES, P. A. SYSTEMS, 
PHOTO CELLS, TELEVISION, ETC. 
ALL INCLUDED 


Radio service work is just the starting 
point in R-T-I Training. From there we 
take you up through the very latest de- 
velopments in Radio, and then on into 
the new and larger field of Electronics 
with special advanced courses on Sound 
Pictures, Public Address Systems, Photo 
Cells, and Television. This feature alone 
makes R-T-I the outstanding home train- 
ing in Radio. 
QUICK RESULTS TOO 


GC. E. Head, 431 Third St., Alexandria, 
La., says: ‘‘Made my first money 11 
days after starting your training—. 
cleared $14.25.” : 

Frank E. Klemann, Lisle, Iil., 
writes: ‘‘Doubled my pay in less than 
six months.”’ 


Make $35 to $75 aWeek 


Harry L, Stark, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘Now making three times as 
much money as I was when I started 
your training.”’ 


MAIL COUPON FOR’ FREE 
FORMATION 


My free Book tells you about Radio’s 
spare-time and full-time opportunities 
— about my manufacturer-endorsed 
Training — about the famous Advisory 
Board of top-notch engineers who direct 
and supervise R-T-I Training. About 
the 4 outfits of practical apparatus I fur- 
nish at no extra charge—about hundreds of 
R-T-I students and graduates who are mak- 
ing $35 to $75 a week, and more, in Radio, 


Get your copy of ‘‘Radio’s Future and 
Yours” today. It's FREE. Clip, sign and 
mail coupon RIGHT NOW! 


RAY D. SMITH, President 


Radio and Television Institute, 
Chicago 


MAIL 


i RAY D. SMITH, President 

I Radio & Television Institute (R-T-D 
2130 Lawrence Ave., Dept. 101 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me, send FREE BOOK about 
spare-time and full-time Radio opportunities and 


how I can train for them at home. 


COUPON BOOK 


HERE THEY ARE 


Kendall Ciough 
Chief Engineer, 
Clough-Brengle Co. 


Karl E. Hassel 
Chief Engineer, 
Zenith Radio Corporation. 


E. E. Gramer 

Chief Engineer, 

Standard Transformer Cor- 
poration. 


H. C. Tittle 

Chief Radio Engineer, 
General Household Utili- 
ties (Grunow). 


F. D. Whitten 

Service Manager, 

Chicago Branch, Philoo 
Radio & Television Corp, 


Dr. C. M. Blackburn 
Radio Engineer, 


P. R. Mallory & Company, 
Mrfs, of Radio Apparatus. 


_ ENDORSE Ya 
TRAINING asd 
RECOMMEND 
it te YOU 


CROSLEY *PHILCO 
STEWART-WARNER 
GRUNOW 
STROMBERG 
REN ITH 


4 Othwia 


GET YOUR FREE 
BOOK — NOW 


Read about the sensa- 
tional endorsement of 
R-T-I Training — 
about the exclusive 
features that make it 
so outstandingly suc- 
cessful—about R-T-I 
Working Outfits and 
5 Advanced Courses 
furnished without ex- 
tra cost. Act today. 
Mail the coupon. 
There is no obligation. 
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“107 TRIPLE-SIZED BLUE BOOKS — 


pee nt iy i s 7 


- Single Copy 35¢ - 10 for $1.50 | 


~The Blue Books listed below are all triple-sized and therefore are priced at 15c 


each (2c additional for carriage and handling charges). These books contain about 
30,000 words per volume and are either 96 or 128 pages—a great bargain at only loc 


per book. (Foreign price is 2lc each prepai 


d.) Order these Triple-sized Blue Books: 


‘by number instead of title. Please do mot fail to remit at the U. S: or foreign rates 


just given and thereby avoid needless dela 


than 10 copies remit at 35c per book. 15c price 


10 Triple-sized books. 
/_  SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 
(These are also triple-sized and cost 15c 
each, 2e additional for packing and carriage 
. charges. Add 10c to personal checks. 
- Canada and foreign price, 21c, postpaid.) 


- 240 Tempest 252 Othello 

_ 241 Merry Wives of 253 Henry VII 
Windsor 254 Taming of Shrew 
_ 242 As You Like It 255 King Lear 
+243 Twelfth Night 257 Henry IV (1) 


_ 244 Much Ado About 258 Henry IV (2) 


Nothing 259 Henry VI (1) 
a oeure for 260 Henry VI -(2) 
ee ae aoure 261 Henry VI (3) 
i eee 262 Comedy of Errors 
247 Macbeth gah cine teks 

248 King Henry V 263 King John 
249 Julius Caesar 264 Richard Iii 
_ 250 Romeoand Juliet 265 Richard IT 
_ 251 Midsummer 268 Merchant of 
_Night’s Dream Venice 


-359-360-361-362 4 vols. 60c, plus 8c postage. 
_ Frank Harris’s The Man Shakespeare 
(Complete set of 25 vols. Shakespeare’s 
Plays $3.90, plus 52c for carriage and pack- 
‘ing charges. Foreign,and Canada, $5.46 
delivered. ) 
Reps Heng os 


Bets, IBSEN’S PLAYS 

‘These are also triple-sized and cost 15¢ 
each, 2c additional for carriage charges. 
- Add-10c to personal checks, Canada and 
4 foreign price 21c postpaid.) 

16 Ghosts — ~ Wild Duck 

SERS eas 1 03 Rosmershohm 
80 Pillars of Society 359 Hedda Gabler 

_ 295 Master Builder 353 Doll’s House 


Ce, Wiha eet? e e 
---'15¢ = Triple-Sized 
_8 Lady Windermere’s Fan. Wilde 

, 18 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 

_ $7 Strange Dream of John Ball 
38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
_ 41 A Christmas Carol. Dickens 
, 50 Common Sense. Thomas Paine 

54 Importance of Being Earnest. Wilde 
92 Color of Life and Love 
100 Red Laugh of War. Andreyev 
if 103 Pocket Theology of a Skeptic. Voltaire 
105 Seven That Were Hanged. Andreyev 
142 Bismarck.and the German Empire 
_ 158 Alice in Wonderland 
182 Daisy Miller and Her Adventure. James 
205. Artemus Ward’s Laugh Book 
234 McNeal-Sinelair Debate on Socialism 
270 Contemporary Portraits. Frank Harris 
. pratt k 


_ than $1 cause us a financial loss. 


10¢ to personal checks. 


* 
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ie ‘To order, merely, copy numbers (not titles) on sheet of Plain paper. 
at least $1 worth. We charge a higher rate for less than $1 pete posal 

No C. O. D. orders. 

personal check, bank draft, express or postal mone 


} Persons in Canada or other forei 
_ international postal money order or draft on U. S. bank. gubenialey: 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-206, Girard, Kansas, U.S.A. 


y in filling your order. If you order less 


good only when order is for at least 


More Contemporary Portraits. Harris 
Speeches of George Washington 
Celebrated Jumping Frog. Mark Twain 
Today’s Poetry. Anthology 
Tillyloss Scandal. James M. Barrie 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The Show-Off. Moliere 
London’s Life in Addison’s Time Yi 
Dante’s Inferno, Vol. 1 
Dante’s Inferno, Vol. 2 
Finest Story in the World. Kipling © 
Famous Lincoln-Douglas Debate 
City of Dreadful Night. Kipling 
Artemus Ward’s Funny Travels 
Woman of No Importance, Oscar Wilde 
Lustful King Enjoys Himself 
Creatures That Once Were Men. Gorky 
Candid Story of a Man’s Life (Ivan 
Hlyitch). Tolstoy 
It Happened Around the Stove. Ouida 
Life of Frederick the Great 
Cellini: Swordsman, Lover, Sinner ; 
How to Make Real Money at Farming 
Life in a Brothel (The God of 
Vengeance). . 
Yoga Philosophy Explained 
Poultry for Profit 
Oscar Wilde in Candid Outline 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Guide Boo 
Animal Raising at.a Profit ; 
Seaman’s Battles: Privateersman 
Thomas Carlyle’s Philosophy of Clothes 
Realistic Short Stories of Jewish Life 
The Life of Michelangelo 
Beautiful and Inspirational Thoughts. 
Morris 
Voltaire and French Enlightenment. 
Durant F 
Story of Spinoza’s Philosophy. Durant 
Brandes’ Currents of Literature 
P. T. Barnum: Great Circus Owner. 

ger . ee 
Electra. Famous Drama ' 
Beggar’s Comic Opera . 
(1) The Jungle. A Novel ‘ : 
(2) of the Chieago Stock- 
(3) yards in Six 
(4) Volumes 
(5) By Upton 
(6) Sinelair 
The Pot-Boiler. Upton Sinclair 
hee insar Play. - 

e Naturewoman. Upton Sinclair 
The Machine. Upton Sinclair 
Story of Kant’s Philosophy 
Story of Schopenhauer’s Philosophy, 
Durant 
The Frogs. Aristophanes 


It pays to order 

Se orders for less. 
No charge accounts. Remit by cash, __ 
y orders or U. S. postage stamps. Add __ 
must remit by _ 
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@ Brand new, latest model 
Remington for only 10c a day. 
Here is your opportunity to 
get a perfect writing machine 
at an amazingly low price di- 
rect from the factory. Every essen- 
tial feature of large office typewriters— 
standard 4-row keyboard, standard 
width carriage, margin release, back 
spacer, automatic ribbon reverse. 
Act now, while this special oppor- 
tunity holds good. Send coupon 
TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 


We send you the Remington Portable, 
Model 5, direct from the tactory with 
110 days’ free trial. If you are not 
satisfied, send it back. We pay 
shipping charges both ways. 


FREE>, 


TYPING COURSE} 


With your new Remington we will 
send you—absolutely FREE—a 
19-page coursein typing. It teaches 
the Touch System, used by all ex- 
pert typists. It"is simply written 
and completely illustrated, In- 
structions are as simple as A, B, C, Even a child can easily 
understand this method. A little study and the average per- 
son, child or adult. becomes fascinated. Follow this course 
during the 10-Day Trial Period we give you with your type- 
writer and you will wonder why you éver took the trouble 
90 write letters by hand. 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 


— 


Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 177-6, 
205 KE, 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥. 


TYPEWRITERS 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


10-DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
found in standard machines 


When you buy a type- 
writer, be sure you get 
one of the new, latest 
models, not a used or re- 
builé machine. For you 
want a machine that has 
only the latest conveni- 
ences and devices. The 
Remington Model 5 you 
can get for 10c a day 
has every essential fea- 
ture of big office ma- 


Specifications. _ stand- 
ard 4-row keyboard, Complete 
visibility. Standard width car- 
riagé for long envelopes. Car- 
riage return lever designed for 
easy and rapid operation. Mar- 
gin release on keyboard. Auto- 
matic ribbon reverse. Back 


Money-Making 
Open. 


pressive form . . 


to success. 


Opportunities 


Hundreds of jobs are waiting for 
people who can type. A typewriter helps 
you put your ideas on paper in logical, im- 
- helps you write clear, 
understandable sales reports, letters, articles 
stories. A Remington Portable has started 
many a young man and woman on the road 


chines. 


e It is a complete 
writing i 


machine—the 
most compact and dur- 
able portable ever built, 
one that will give you 
years and years of hard 
service. This beautiful 
machine offers un- 
equalled economy in first 
cost; unequalled economy 
in service. Buy now, 
It is a real bargain. 


spacer. Two-color ribbon shift. 
Variable line spacer. Adjust- 
able margin stops. Autoset 
paragraph key (one of the 
most useful features found on 
any typewriter.) Weight, 11 
lbs. 13 oz. Furnished with 
Pica and Elite type. 


A Gift For All the Family. 
If you want a gift for birthday, Christ- 


mas or Graduation . . . one 


appreciate for years to ccme . 


versall 


Portable. Write today. 


FREE—~ 


Father, 
Mother, Sister or Brother will use and 
-. give 
a Remington Portable. We will send a 
Remington Model 5 to anyone you 
name, and you can still pay for it at 
only 10c a day. Few gifts are so uni- 
pleasing-as a new Remington 


Please tell me how Loan get a new Remington Portable typewriter 
lus FREE typing Course and fearrying case, for only 100 a day. 
Jgo send me new illustrated catalogue, 
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CARRYING CASE 


Also under this new Purchase Plan 
we will send you FREE with every 
Remington Model 5 a special eat, 
ing case sturdily built of 3-ply wood. 
‘This handsome case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric. The 
top is removed by one motion, leaving the machine firmly st- 
tached to the base. This mikes it easy to use your Remington 
anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t delay... send in 
the coupon for complete details, 
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Make Sure the 


Portable You Buy Has TOUCH CONTROL! 


Only Royal gives you 
thisfeature—themost 
important improve- 
ment ever presented 
on a typewriter! With 
‘ Touch Control, you 
instantly adapt the key tension to your 
exact finger pressure! You type smooth- 
ly, easily, naturaily— 
even if you have never 
used a typewriter before. 


ee OOU To. 
0 2: FREE! Name and _ address in 


space at right brings 
© literature telling all 
about the New Royal Portable with Touch 
Control; also details of new convenient purchase 
pian. If you would like free Home Course in 
Touch Typewriting, check here ( ). 


Other amazing exclusive features 


Finger Comfort Keys! Centralized Con- 
trols! Complete Dust Protection! Mod- 
ern, Streamline Design! Utmost writing 
convenience— Lifetime durability! 


FREE | Handsome, durable weather- 
° proof, luggage-style case. In- 
stantly convertible for week-end use! 


LOWEST \ 
MONTHLY 
TERMS 


MAIL TODAY 
Address: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Dept. WA-36, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 

Name 
Street. 
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_ This page is not for the wise young 
man wno is perfectly satisfied with him- 

_ self and his business equipment. 

: It is a personal message to the man 
_ who realizes that business conditions 
have radically changed in the last’ few 
years, and that there is an entirely new 
set of rules to be mastered. He feels that 
_ __ he ought to be earning several thousand 

__. dollars more a year, but simply lacks the 

_ confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
¥ of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little 
book that contains the seeds of self-con- 

fidence. It is called “Forging Ahead in 

_ Business” and it will be sent without 

obligation. 

It contains the Announcement of the 
_ Institute’s Course and Service for men 

' who want to become independent in 

_ the next five years. Among the con- 

tributors to the Course are: 


e 


a ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President,j General Motors 
_ Corporation. 
mi FREDERICK H: Ecker, President, Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company. - ¥ 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
_ Producers and Distributors of America; formerly 
U.S. Postmaster General. 


For the Man who wants to 
be Independent in the 


{| ~——s next: 5s years 


The little book pictured at the right should 
-be read by every man who expects to win a 
- secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are tak- 
ing Dance in the business world today. It tells 
how you can 2p yourself to take your place 
| in the new b ess structure with confidence 
- and increased earning power. It contains the 
condensed results of 25 years’ experience in 
helping men to forge ahead financially. The 
coupon below will bring it to your desk. 
‘Send for your copy today. 


tH 
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The World Almanac, 1 936. 


are not invited to read this page 


"9 the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 836 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, address Alexey 
_ Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) . 


nd me “Forging Ahead in Business,’’ which I may keep without charge. 


“BRUCE BARTON, Chairman of the Board, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Advertising Agents. 


COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. President, General Foods 
Corporation. ' 


M. H. AYLESWORTH, President, National Broad- — 
casting Company. > 


THOMAS J. WATSON, President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. \ 


FRED W. SARGENT, President, Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company. ‘ 


Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds Jike these? Could anyone fail to 
become more self-reliant, ‘more active, 
more able? eee 


ke 

Send for this Booklet 

For the man who is perfectly content — 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are men everywhere who could 
double their financial security if they 
lieved in themselves and had the sol: 
business knowledge to back up the 
belief. + 
Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured below costs nothing and — 
places you under no obligation. 
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Drexel Ave. 
at 58th St. 


College Training 


Dear Friends: 


In November, 1903, we opened a High School Department which offered 
a full 16-unit course and used the same standard texts that were 
approved for use in the best resident high schools. It has been out 
privilege to help thousands to complete their high school education 
by home study. Many of these ambitious persons continued their 
training by entering college, normal school, or some other institu= 
tion of higher learning. nd it is safe to say that all were 
greatly benefited, and enjoyed greater success than if they had 
attempted to go through life without this basic training. 


Enjoyment -- Betterment -- Self Confidence 


And now, thirty-three years later, it is our privilege to invite 
those who for various reasons have never had the opportunity for a 
college education,;.to experience the added enjoyment, wider vision, 
deeper appreciation, and fuller understanding of life that such 
training gives. 


Standard texts will be used, supplemented by special instruction 
and lectures. The usual subjects in a Liberal Arts Course will be 
offered -- except those that require laboratory and research work. 
In their place will be substituted several important subjects 
covering PROBLEMS OF EVERYDAY LIVING. 


Briefly outlined, the course will include: 
I. The Humanities II. The Social Studies III. The Sciences 


1. Religion 1. History 1. Biology 
2. Music 2. Political Science 2. Geography 
3. Painting 3. Economics 3. . Chemistry |Non< 
4. Sculpturing 4. Sociology 4. Physics Lab. 
5. Literature 5. Psychology 5. Geology 
6. Philosophy 6. Astronony 

IV. Problems of Everyday Living 
1. Business and Social Relationships 4. Insurance 
2. How to Understand Banks 5. Home Economics 
3. Savings and Investments 6. Commercial Law 


Here is a real opportunity for high school graduates and you older 
people to overcome your handicap and enjoy the cultural advantages 
of college training at low cost, by home study in your spare time. 


The American School was chartered in 1897 as an educational insti-= 
tution, not for profit. It is exempt from Federal income tax. It 
enjoys the hearty cooperation of many educators, executives, and 
engineers, as well as its large body of successful. graduates and 
active students. 


Let us tell you about our educational experience and facilities. 


Cordially yours, 


O.CM Les 


OCM: MW Secretary 


For full information, address American School, Dept. 
LA-165, Drexel Aye. at 58th St., Chicago. 
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The internal-combus- 
tion engine represents 
man’s supreme tri- 
umph of machine 
power. Diesel engi- 
neers are in great de- 
mand. Many are 
acquiring necessary 
knowledge through 
spare-time study of 
this modern I. C. S. 
Course on Diesel en- 
gines. Free booklet! 


“The Universal University” BOX 4394-E, SCRANTON, PA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Machinist OR, R. Locomotives 
’ © Heat Treatment of Metals O Air Brakes OR: R. Signalmen 
O Contractor and Builder O Bridge Engineer : : O Highway Engineering 
O Structural Engineer O) Gas Engines -O) Diesel Engines © Chemistry,, 0 Pharmacy 
O Electrical Engineer 0 Aviation Engines — O Coal Mining Engineer’. 
O Welding, Electric and Gas © Automobile Mechanic: O Air Conditioning 0 Radio 
-O Telegraph Engineer O Heating O Ventilation O Boilermaker 0 Marine Engineer 
O Telephone Work © Steam Engineer 0 Civil Engineer Woolen Manufacturing + 
OG Mechanical Engineer O Surveying and Mapping O Agriculture D Fruit Growing 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES r 
O Business Management O French : “ies D Stenography and Typing 
O Industrial Management O)Salesmanship O Advertising O Civil Service 
G Bookkeeping 0 First Year College O Railway Mail Clerk 
O Secretarial. Work, O Business Correspondence O Cartooning 
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THE new Encyclopaedia Britannica is an education in itself! But as 
fascinating and authentic as it is, no man could ever complete its 
study, because each day that passes, each event that occurs, finds its 
place in this amazing reference library. The latest edition brings 
you right up to the significant facts of today. There is always some- 
thing new. in it, something that’s essential in business, something 
that lifts the horizons of family life. 


The truly educated person today knows the importance of the 
Britannica. Its value cannot be overestimated. It is an education 
in itself —the most amazingly interesting education since the dis- 
- covery of the printing press! Let us tell you how easy it is to own 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mail the coupon. No obligation. 


ee ee Seay ae nee ee | eet ees eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 65FF-36 


i 
| Gentlemen: Withoui obligation, furnish me full information 
| on the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Pettannica: 


Name 


Address 
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E a leader of tomorrow! Visualize 

yourself as occupying an impor- 

tant and respected position in 
your community—well-off _ financially, 
owning your home, and giving your 
wife and children every advantage. 


Plan a Constructive Course 


- But to attain your ambitions you 
must train yourself for leadership. 
You must add to your abilities by 
increasing your knowledge—in a 
word, you must build your character. 

The first essential to leadership is 
a liberal education. Such a training 
will increase your stature in business, 
and in your. social contacts will give 
you poise and the equipment necessary 
to forge ahead. You will attain the 
standing in your community that you 
strive for. You ,will become a leader 
of tomorrow. 

To obtain this liberal education, 
the ambitious man or woman turns 
to’ the Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics), compiled by Dr. 
Eliot, who was for forty years Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. This glo- 
rious library, containing the master- 
thought of the centuries, consists of 
the self-same texts used in general 
cultural courses -in leading universi- 


How to 


Be 
A Leader 


of 
Tomorrow 


ties. These books present a record of 
the stream of the world’s thought, 
depicting the progress of the human 
race from the earliest times to the 
present day. They provide the knowl- 
edge essential to the cultivated man 
or woman. 


‘They Supply the Necessary Training 


The Harvard Classics are indis- 
pensable tools in the hands of an 
aggressive man or woman. They fos- 
ter confidence in one’s ability. No 
one who desires to attain leadership 
in any field can afford to deprive him- 
self or herself of this famous library. 
The ownership of these superb vol- 
umes may well mean all the difference 
between going through life only mod- 
erately successful or mounting to, the 
highest pinnacle of success. 


Send for the Famous Free Book 


Send for the famous book, Fifteen 
Minutes a Day. It will furnish you 
full information about this marvelous 
set which can do so much to bring 
you success and happiness. This 
beautiful booklet will prove as inter- 
esting as your current magazine. It, 
will be sent you free, postpaid and 
without obligation. Simply cut out 
and mail the coupon below. 


P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me Fifteen Minutes a Day, the booklet that 
tells all about Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics), and Dr. Eliot’s own story of how he came to select the 
greatest library of all time. 
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~ AMAZING TRIBUT 
PAID TO. THIS 
NEW KIND OF DicT 


Will you—entirely at our risk—compare thie 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY with — 
the one you now own, or with any “abridged’ ; 
dictionary? Note its modernness, its authorita 
tive scholarship, its convenience, and the vas 
amount of practical information ‘it offers 
through its many features of speedier reference. 


WINSTON — 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY | 


(ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION) | 


HIS dictionary spells, pronounces and defines every — 

word in simple English. Use and meaning are under- — 

stood instantly, without further reference, Cont. 
thousands of new words, expressions, recently come into 
use—many not found in other dictionaries. % 


The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY bring 
you an Atlas of the world in colors ; 32 maps; historical 
biographical, geographical information never before in 
dictionary; signs, symbols, weights, measures & 


“&~_ SEND NO MONEY 


Just clip and mail the coupon below, withow 
money. When postman delivers your copy of th 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, - de 
posit with him only $5.00, plus few cen’ 
postage. Then if not more than pleased in 
every respect, return the book and yo 
money will be refunded at once. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO 
W.A.36 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, 


“This book 4 is a real advance 
the art of dictionary mak- 
’—Dr. Max Mason, For- 


_ ‘Jn size and make-up, in ease 
handling and ease of use, 
eee to me to be a real 


typography is very clear 
e eye, the illustrations 
2 excellent, and the etymol- 
ahd definitions of words 
a iost concisely and clearly 
set forth.’’—Bliss Perry, Pro- 
pene Literature. 


eton, N. J. 
| seem to have Baa 


=Robert K. Root, Pro- 
of English. 


iy oes USE 


rds are printed in large, 

r type—easy to find with 
d Thumb Index espe- 
esigned for the WINSTON 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY. 


1540 Pages— 
3,000 Illustrations 


Printed on thin Bible paper. 3,000 
ow s. Full-page color plates and 

: text strations averaging two to a 
_ page. Pictures—whenever they can tell 

clearer story than words alone! Mail 

ipon- now to examine this great book 
pproval offer. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
W.A.36 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Please send the thin paper edition, 1540 pages, wes 
tions, of the New Encyclopedic W. NsTON SIMPLL 1E DIC- 
_ TIONARY. I will pay postman $5.0! us few. cents postage. 
If not satisfied in every way, I ee oat it within 5 days aol 
my $5.00 will be refunded in full 
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Wass people refer to the International 
Correspondence Schools as competitors 
of other educational agencies, they speak 
from inaccurate impression and not from 
established fact. 

Let’s take a look at the typical 1.C.S. 
student—an average of over 4,000,000 
students during the past 40-odd years: 

He is 27 years old: He works. (Interest- 
ingly enough, you seldom see an I.C.S. 
Student out of work.) He is married. He 
is a parent. In appearance, he is a com- 

_ posite of office and shop worker. 

He comes to I.C.S. because of a specific 
need for a specific kind of training. 

Recognizing his own shortcomings in 
training; and influenced by the recom- 
mendations of his superiors and associ- 
ates who know by personal experience 
the value of spare-time study under expert 
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AN INVITATION 


instruction, he approaches his I.C.S. course 
with hope and determination. 
Where else, in view of his circumstances, 

could he turn? This is the place of the Inter- 
“national Correspondence Schools in the Amer- 
ican educational picture—a place honored and 
commended by thousands of ambitious men in 
hundreds of professions and trades today and 
by educators from coast to coast! 


“The Universal University” 


Men who are anxious to get ahead, to earn 
more money, and who are willing to pay the — 


are invited to consider this coupon and the — 
subject most vital to them. But men who " 
think some magic force of fortune goes into 
action in their behalf at the drop of a coupon — 
without any further effort on their part, should Fe 
save their stamps and. our time! : 


BOX 4393-E, SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or- obligation, please send me a copy of. your booklet, “Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked, X: 


| O Architect O Machinist 
» OD Wood Millworking 
0 Contractor and Builder 
O Structural Engineer 
O Electrical Engineer 
Oj Welding, Electric and Gas 
O Telegraph Engineer 
OM Telephone Work - 
echanical. 


O-Gas Engines 


O Heating 


O Heat: Treatment of Metals 

O Bridge Engineer ‘ 
O Diesel Engines 
O Aviation Engines 

DD Automobile Mechanic 

O Ventilation 

0 Steam Engineer ( Civil Engineer 
Engineer OD Surveying and Mapping 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


OR. R. Locomotives’. p 
O Air Brakes 0 R. R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineering 

O Chemistry O Pharmacy 

O Coal Mining Engineer 

O Air Nao onc ah oe Radio 

O Boilermaker 0 Mi Engineer 

O Woolen pred rmet 

O Agriculture O Fruit SE cninghy 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management D French 
i Industrial Management 
O Bookkeeping ; 

O Secretarial Work 


O Salesmanship 0 Advertising 
OD First Year College 
CO Business Correspondence O Cartooning 


© Stenography and Typing \ 
Civil Service 
0 Railway Mail Clerk 


Name. Reyakese Navsvacsvecs aasdsavacvugescdosuvesecessgeecssondsvestssoued sevsvee AG CrsersessarersesvA GOT CBB...erssssecsesssasssenassoncsnensenenensses apogee 


State 


MONE. «0 .vaseess or cdbcossavcencarecbaan capeneeanns 


City. 4 
“ this cou ‘to the International Oorrespondence Schools C > 
‘If you reside in Canada, send th nen Naar Conate 
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ENLIST 


If some other nation struck suddenly at 
our shores and killed 36,000 of our people 
and injured nearly a million others, how 
quickly we’d FIGHT! 

We'd crush each other in the jam at 
the enlistment stations. 

Our patriotic blood would geyser like 
Old Faithful. Bugles would sound, bands 
would play, orators would orate, we’d give 
up sugar and wheat, and women would 
start to knit socks by the million. 

Yet an enemy worse than any warrior- 
nation is at our doors today and we YAWN 
with indifference. 

Automobile accidents killed around 
36,000 people last year and injured nearly 
a million, and we don’t bat an eye. 


i 


MAKE AMERICA 
SAFE FOR MOTORISTS 


AND PEDESTRIANS. 


TODAY 


Will you get a war-like spirit toward 
this great enemy of our population—will 
you fight—will you boil your blood a little 
about this—OR. will you try to “get it 
fixed” the next time you are handed a 
ticket for speeding—will you giggle at 
traffic regulations—will you drive while 
under the influence of intoxicants—will 
you drive with selfish recklessness and 
darn-fool abandon—will you censider auto- 
mobile safety just a gag? 

Which? Which side are you on? In 
the last 10 years atitomobile accidents, ac- 
cording to The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, have killed 291,061 persons. The 
loss of life and limb from automobile acci- 
dents is ““Worse Than War.” 

—WRITTEN BY DON HEROLD. 


The Travelers Insurance Company has a new booklet on the auto- 


mobile accident problem. 


It contains 1935 statistics. 


Copies may be 


obtained free from any Travelers representative or by writing direct to the 
Publicity Department of the Company. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 


Connecticut 
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PAGES 


| ON PATERTS / 
AND HOW TO MARKET 
INVENTIONS 


Over 100 lilustrations 


Tells How to Patent an 


invention 


Describes method of obtaining Pat- 
ent—advantages of being first in 
applying for a patent—how patent 
protects you—what it covers— 
part it plays in marketing inven- 
tion—danger of delay in applying 
for patent. Many facts on 
Patents are revealed for the 
first time in this book. 


How to Market an Invention 
This section describes different fields of inven- 
tion—how to go about marketing your invention, 
type of inventions best suited to today’s néeds, 
how to place your invention before the public 
after securing patent. Practically everything 
brought out here is the result of recent analysis 
of market conditions. 


How to Commercialize Your 
Invention 


How to arrange for partnership—organizing your own com- 
pany—securing finances—arranging for royalties~types of 
contracts . . . information you should have right now if you 
wiah to obtain practics] success for your invention. 


How te Judge Marketability of 


Invention 


After reading this book you can judge to some extent the 
worth of your ides. Is it an improvement—is it novel enough 
to warrant patent protection—is there a demand for it? A 
well known authority gives you his experienced judgment 
on these questions. You will learn from reliable sources 
many facts about patents that are vitally important to 
you Right Now. 


Make These Tests 


In this book you will be teld how to apply tests to your 
invention. You will be shown what qualifications it must 
meet—both in respect to obtaining a patent and in ob- 
taining a market for it afterwards. You will be told the 
merit U. S. Patent Examiners will require your invention 
to have—and the demands the commercial market will 
make upon it afterwards if success is’ to be obtained. 


No Obligation—Mail 
Coupon Today 


This 48-page book is doubly valuable and interest- 
ing because it is brand NEW! Every page is packed 
with latest information of interest to you as an in- 
ventor, and calculated to guide you in furtherance 
of the protection by patent of your invention. Get 
the very latest information—learn the things you 
don't know sbout getting a patent and commercializ- 
ing your invention- 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
HYMAN BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
in U.S. Patent Office 
2429Adams Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Mail coupon for this New Free Book 
and Record of Invention Blank TODA Y 


Our Service to You 


We have secured patents for 
inventors located in ‘every 
State in the Union. Our or- 
ganization is a large and 
efficient one. Our practice 
is confined entirely to Patents, 
Trade-Marks, and Copy- 
rights. We have had years of 
experience in Patent Matters. 
When you place your idea in 
our hands, we are in position i 

to proceed at once to secure protection for you. 
Our fees are reasonable, and if you desire, we can 
alTange convenient terms of payment. 5 


Free Record of Invention Blank: 


This FREE Record of Invention Blank enables’ 
you to make in convenient form a sketch of 
your idea and have it. witnessed in a manner 
of value to you should the occasion for evidence 
arise. ; “ 


Please sena me your FREE BOUK, “Patent Guide | 
for the Inventor,” and your “Record of Inven- . 


tion” form, without any cost or obligation on my 


part. 
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CHECKS COMING IN REGULARLY 


“The checks have been coming my way regularly and aver- 
age more than one hundred and fifty dollars apiece. I owe 
all of my success to N. I. A. Copy-Desk training and wouldnt 
sell the working knowledge it gave me for one million dollars 
because to be able to write salable material thrills me beyond 
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words.” 


Mrs. Vioter J.. Bostic 
183 Second Street, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


How do you know 


you cant WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


_- Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is 

' so easy to do, waiting forthe day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I ama writer’? 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Engineers 
must be draftsmen. We all know that, 
in our times, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 


It is seldom that any one becomes a 
writer until he (or'she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writ- 
ing—of gathering material about which to 
write—develops their talent, insight, back- 

_groynd and confidence as nothing else 
could, 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—the training that has produced 
so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based 
on the New York Copy-Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week 


you receive actual assignments, just’ as if 
you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men, whose combined newspaper 
experience totals more than 200 years, are 
responsible for this instruction. - Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, — self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience 
that has a thrill to it and which at the same 
time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing be- 
come awestruck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors-and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, 
ete.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 
of the moment. 


Let us help you test your native abilities. 
Our. interesting Writing Aptitude Test 
will do it. It’s free—entirely without 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


PT nn ne ee 


| Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligati itt 
; vit gation, your Writin 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in The Wo 


Wi 


Mr. 


Aptitude Test and further ‘informa- 
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- The Quicker Way to the Better Jobs 
for Young Men and Women 


USINESS is your richest field of 

opportunity. And in business, 
jobs, salaries and promotion are based 
on what you can do. 
Easy to Write The Stenotype makes you faster— 
more accurate; makes your work 
Stand out—and YOU get the credit. 
It is easier to learn, easier to write, 
easier to read. Busy executives wel- 
come this machine that writes faster 
than any man can talk—and writes in 
plain English letters like these, per- 
fectly legible now or ten years from 
now to any Stenotypist. 

Modern Business demands Modefn 
| Methods. Stenotypy—the machine- 
: way in ghorthand——aasw ers that demand in full and assures your eutrance 
| into the business world prepared to succeed. Its machine speed, accuracy 
and ease of operation meet every need of the preferred secretarial and 
reporting positions—the positions that pay best in prestige and money and 
that lead to even larger pefmanent success. 

This machine way in shorthand is now used in 90% of all conventions, in 
thousands of outstanding firms, and in many special reporting situations, 
such as the Hauptmann-Lindbergh trial, Democratic National Convention, 
American Legion Convention, ete. } 

Stenotypists are always in demand for the better paying secretarial and 
reporting jobs. They win promotion and pay raises easily. They are above ' 
competition. 


FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN QUALIFY QUICKLY 
FOR THESE PREFERRED POSITIONS 


In your spare time, at home and at low cost, you can master stenotypy as 
thousands of others have already done. 
Mail the coupon today for full details and a free copy of the new inter- 
_ esting booklet : 


“STENOTYPY, THE NEW PROFESSION" 


Easy to Learn 


Easy to Read 


CAGE PERM, 4 eer oe A AE MP CUMS E Nr $ 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DEPT. 9316-ST CHICAGO, ILL. 


; ag : > 52 Years’ i Experience a 
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Personal 
Accident Insurance 
at Actual Cost 


Single Benefit Pays Double Benefit Pays 


For Total Disability, 104 weeks (2 whole years) $25.00 a week $50.00 a week 
r Partial Disability, 26 weeks ...........+....0- 12.50 a week 25.00 a week 
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t Loss of Sight of One Eye.......-.sesseeeccerecceecces 1,250,00 . 2,500.00 — 


4 “ad COST Has Neto Exresded ; : ee 00 oe 00 4 


More than $1, 100,000 ave 
Legal Reserves & Surplus 


The Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association 


an of America 
Ly oct Sec’y Utica, N. Y. 
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50 Ages 16 to 69 


min) Years Accepted 


No Medical §& 


Examination 


gales you meet with an accident or sickness tonight--will your 
income continue? Can you afford to have your salary stop, pay doc- 
tor and household expenses in case of illness, such as lobar pneumonia, 
appendicitis operation, etc., or any of the many common sicknesses 
covered in this strong policy? Protect yourself! Premium $10 
a year. Only $2.50 down and balance in monthly payments. 


OVER $21,000,000 PAID in CLAIMS 


A sudden accident! Asudden sickness! Can you say neither will happen to 


. you? Then don’t delay another day. Protect yourself by insuring in the largest 


and oldest exclusive Health and Accident 
Some _of the Features, Insurance Company in America. Send the 
of This Limited Policy coupon NOW for complete information 


$10,000 Principal Sum abent ont. NEW PREM IE= ae 
3 = 
e 


$10 000 Loss of Hands, 
F) 


Feet or Eyesight 
e 
825.00 Weekly Benefit for 
Stated Accidents and Sickness 
© 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Bene- 
fit, and other attractive fea- 
tures to help you in time of 
need, all as shown in policy. 


Now Is the Time to Protect Yourself — 
Tomorrow May Be too Late 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Insurance Company in America. 


Established over 49 years 


This is a simple and understandable policy— 
without complicated or misleading clauses. 
You know exactly what every Sorell means— 
and every word méans exactly what it says. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE “CASH OR SYMPATHY” 


For disabling injuries sustained while 
riding in or driving a private auto or be 


‘ing struck by any moving conveyance.- -paielatnrsibnbeimbmbebeieinmmi 

a NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 8 

F vies! 4 893 Title Building, Newark, New Jersey : 

N : Gentlemen: At no cost to me, send copy of your & 

ORTH MERI A : FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” There is no . 

obligation. - 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. (esi) § ; 
Miso cccboaccevssnvcnsoeep shmeenmnnaMinng sowse 

893 TITLE BUILDING tbe 

Newark, N. J. - ADDRESS ....%. . <0 vn0ds- 000s ponies bbelsemeesinnies \ 

t 
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Agents wanted for local territory ‘souueesmeeseeen ees 


Conoco offers you Aeney Ss 
most complete and accurate : 


REE TRAVEL SERVICE 


A LETTER OR q 
COUPON BELOW . 
Brings You A Complete — 
Motor-Trip Plan FREE 


’ Including 


“LATEST STATE ROAD MAPS 


“HOTEL AND CAMP DIRECTORIES 
LLUSTRATED TRAVEL BOOKLETS 


nose what you’ve wished for many times—a complete plan 
for a motor trip anywhere in North America! Complete 

lan will be sent you by America’s largest free travel 
‘ganization—postage paid and absolutely free of charge. 
l you do is write for it! 


| What the Trip Plan Includes 


We ea you road maps of every State you visit, with your 
st routes and latest road conditions marked. Hotel and 
t amp » directories, giving location and rates. Illustrated 

booklets about scenic and historic sights. And a Conoco 
assport, with identification card and expense record. 


On request, we furnish special information 
‘ on SENOS fishing, health resorts, etc. 


“why We Give This Free Service 


e Conoco Travel Bureau is maintained by Continental 
Company. The good-will and patronage of those we 
e more than repay us. Before you take any motor 
ie write us for. pap pian, or use coupon below. 


: 


i ~ DEPT. 36, DENVER, COLORADO 
bad by Continental Oil Company 


If you’d rather not cut this 
Almanac page, just write 
us aletter, giving princes 


tion asked in coupon. 


4 
CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. 36, Denver, | 
Colorado: Please send complete plan—FREE OF e 
. CHARGE—for trip outlined below. (PLEASE PRINT | 


| 
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his Red Triangle identifies 22,- | Ons Aa | 
0 Conoco Stations in 42 States: Address aa. ssh iis nace te eee is, 
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Only Postal an give you a life insurance value like this, for’ 
Postal sells direct by mail and has no agents—you save on 


agents’ commissions. 


Postal Life Insurance Company has designed 
this special Dollar-A-Month policy. It costs 
only $1.00 a month, no matter what your age 
may be, from 21 to 45. The amount of in- 
surance that this dollar a month 
will buy, however, varies with the 
age. or example:—at age 25, 
$1085; at age 30, $948; at age 35, 
$813. To find out what it will buy 
at your age, see the table below. 


ONLY $1 A MONTH 


One dollar a month is all you 
pay for the next five years, enab- 
ling you to give your family the 
utmost protection at an extremely 
low rate while conditions are im- 
proving. From the sixth year on 
this policy costs you only the low 
rate permanent premium of $2.00 
a month. This premium may be 
still further reduced by the divi- 
dends Postal pays you as earned 
and declared ce the Company. 


Thus from the beginning you receive Old 
Line LEGAL RESERVE Insurance, with cash 
values and standard policy provisions at a low 
price you can afford. 


What Sia M 
it 


oF'sti94 
22 


nth Fray 
34, $840 
35 


Name...... 
If this policy does 
not fit your needs 
Postal issues other 
standard forms, ages § 


10 to 60 inclusive. City. .. 


DESIGNED 
FOR THOSE 
WHO HAVE 
NEED OF 
INSURANCE 


BUT 
WHO THINK 
THEY 
CAN’T 
AFFORD 
ANY 
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= ly occupation is. .. 3 : 
g- | wish to pay a premium of (1) $1. 0 $2 0 $3. 0 $.... per month. This en- 
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A SAFE, SOUND COMPANY 


For the past 30 years Postal Life Insurance 
Company has been providing insurance direct- 
by-mail to thousands upon thou- 
sands of thrifty people in every 
State in the Union, and has paid 
out more than $42,000,000 to its 
policy holders and their bene- 
ficiaries during 30 successful years. 


Postal Life does business under 
the strict supervision of the New 
York State Insurance  Depart- 
ment and is subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities every- 
where. 


MAIL COUPON— 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


It’s easy to buy this Dollar Policy by mail 
from Postal. Just fill in the coupon below and 
send it with your first month’s premium to the 
Postal Life Insurance Company. That's all youdo. For $2.00 
&@ month, you can buy twice as much, $3.00 will buy three times 
as much, ete. You get your money back if your application is 
not accepted. You take no risk. 

Don't turn over this page until you have clipped the coupon 
below—it may be the most important thing you have ever done, 
Tomorrow may be too late. 


@@8@ @ eB TEAR OFF—MAIL TODAY 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. a 
RC-48, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. a 


I wish to apply for a life insurance policy in accordance with your offer. 
My exact date and year of birth was.......... alse cise so. eee 


tod. co's Nationality: >=. voc. 


titles me to................ worth of insurance. 1 enclose the first month’s 
premium which will be returned to me if_my application is not accepted. 


Street and Number... 0.00... ee eee cece eee te te ne te ene te se ae sa els ney 


Stato, .2 knack ore 


You cant 
Remember 


After the 
* | fire! 
ay must make an inventory of 
articles damaged or destroyed after 
the fire why not make it before 
when you can accurately record each 
article and its sound value. 


A household inventory will make 


this an easy—accurate—and _inter- 
esting task. 


, ? Send for your copy of 


HOUSEHOLD 
INVENTORY 
| Insurance Record 
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Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathe- 
matics Training. Mathematics is the foundation of all me- 
%, chanical and scientific work, and of all business or industry 
oN based on science. Without this.essential knowledge even 
Ss the most capable man is left behind while otherg 
». forge ahead ‘to better jobs, bigger contracts, more 
money. ~You need mathematics to solve technical 
problems and to improve, speed up and check on 
your work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, in- 
expensive and time-saving method. A very simple 
and extremely interesting course in book form has 
been prepared for you by an expert who has devoted 
a lifetime to teaching practical men the fundamen- 
tals of ‘this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S.,in E. E. A. M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 


These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick methods 
that save countless hours of your time. 
Then they go right into higher 
mathematics and show you how 


A Complete simple it is when an expert explains 
Course and it for you. In no time at all you will 
Reference be tackling with ease the most difficult 
Library an questions on this subject. 
9 
5 Volumes An Expert’s 


Simplified Methods 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these 
books, has had many years’. experi- 
ence in mathematical training. He 
presents each practical method and 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus problem in the clearest, simplest way. 
1598 Pages He gets right down to the kind cf 
Illustrated information that you need in your 
daily work. 


Mail This Coupon for 
Send No Money ve airion 
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:D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
2250 Fourth Ave., New York 
© Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 58 


= volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the booke or send 


= you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 months— s 


s * ae es 
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Art (Color Printing (Co. 
| Printers of the 


World —Almanac 


Composition, 
Printing and 
Binding of Large 
Editions of Mag:- 
azines and Mail 
Order Catalogs 
in Black, Color 
and Rotogravure 


Most Modérn 
and Complete 
Printing Plant 
in the East—at— 
Dunellen, N. J. 


New York Office: 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Mohawk 4-8600 
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Not 10 Years Away—Not “Around the Corner’? — 


TELEVISION IS HERE! 


America—England—Germany—Italy—all are rushing forward 
with Television. Television programs are now on the air 
every day. Television will radically change the old methods 
of radio broadcasting just as sound pictures revolutionized 
the old-fashioned silent movies. Thousands of new jobs will 
be opened for Television-trained Radio Experts. Today Tele- 
vision offers you the outstanding opportunity to get into a 
new and highly paid radio field. 


NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


First National Training makes it easy for you to become 
a Television-Radio Expert. You learn by actual experi- 
ence on thousands of dollars worth of the finest, most up- 
to-date television and radio equipment. First National 
Television training also includes all branches of radio and 
electronic work—construction—operation—repairing radios 
—police and airplane broadeasting—public address systems ete 
—commercial radio station and Television station broad- |. aia a) oe 
easting—all money-making fields. - 


GET LICENSE WHILE LEARNING 


First National students qualify for Ist class government 
operator’s license while learning. And qualified students 
get actual experience and a certified service record doing 
real broadcasting in ultra-modern, Hi-Fidelity Commercial 
Broadcasting Station W9IXBY and government licensed 
Television Experiment Station WSXAL, both owned and 
operated by First National Television, Inc. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


“When you have completed my course you are a thoroughly 
trained and experienced Radio-Television Expert. You are 
qualified to hold a top-notch job, and I will aid you in 
getting one, and help you get part-time , ; ; 
Aen : i Many thanks for securing this job for me. Your 
work while in school. 1 make it my aboratory work is very sreutice 4 ..a very help- 


business to help my graduates succeed.” fy) part of the course is the actual experience 
at WOXAL... and ‘riding gain’ on sound pro- 


S. Q. NOEL, President Gees 4 . pei Ey. 
¢ 2 =: i 2 assi, license 
First National Television, Ine, Reéptcephone qperstog (ist Gis Heense 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


S. 0. Noel, President 5 
¥ cl FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION, INC. (Training Division) 
he > Power & Light Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Send me your FREE book about Radio and 
Television without further obligation to me. 


Student engineers qualifying for federal 
radio operator's licenses. 


“Take itaway.” Student engineers actually 
broadcasting. 
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oe AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, ING., 
h 131. Varick St., New-York, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
_ Successor to The British ode ges News Co., Ltd., 
671 ~Richards St., Vancouver, Cc. 
. THE AMERICAN NEWS QOMPANY. LIMITED, 
e's Halifax Branch, 578 Barrington St., Halifax, N.S. 
THE ‘MERIC CAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HE na toae Branch, 18 McNab Street South, Ham- 
ton, Ont. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Successor to The Montreal News Company, Ltd., 
1481 Bleury Street, Montreal, Can. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
‘Successor to The Montreal News Company, Ltd., 
‘ Ottawa Branch, 595 Sussex St., Ottawa, Ont. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St. John Branch, 181 Prince William St, St. 
: John, N. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Successor to The Toronto News Company, Lta., 
144 Front Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Su r to The Winnipeg News Company, Ltd., 
110 Princess St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
"AKRON NEWS AGENCY, 
32 Hast xchange St., Akron, O. 
ALABAMA NEWS COMPANY, 
911 Avenue A,' South, Birmingham, Alia. 
1—E ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, 
-74 Orange St., Albany, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, 
7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
‘BRIDGEPORT NEWS COMPANY, 
27 Middle Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BUSKEYE NEWS COMPANY, 


- BUFFALO NEWS COMPANY, 

ie East Mohawk Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, 

Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHOCTAW NEWS COMPANY 

625 West California St., Oldahoma City, Okla. 


-129 Shillito Place, Cincinnati, O. 
CITY NEWS COMPANY, 
3 High St., Fall River, Mass. 
CLEVELAND NEWS COMPANY, 

St. Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, 0. 
Eatisapo NEWS COMPANY, 
-1446 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Col. 
CONNECTICUT NEWS COMPANY, 
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The 1936 Republican National Convention ts to 
be held at Cleveland, eH on June 9. There will be 
997 delegates, instead of 1,154. 

Pope Pius XI, on Det. 16 appointed Rev. Joseph M. 
Gilmore as Bishop of Helena, Mont. 

Cardinal Michele Lega, 75, Bishop of Frascati, 
died at Rome on Dec. 16, and on the same day 

C. Bishop A. J. Smith, 55, died at Nashville, 
es 


OR. 
a 
H. Cooney, 62, Governor of Montana, died 
on bee 15, at Great Falls. 
M. J. Van Sweringen, 54, railway owner, died on 
Dee. 12, at Cleveland, O 
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Max Euwe became on Dec. 15, the chess champion 
of the world by defeating Alexandre Alekhine of 
Paris, at Amsterdam 

Joe Louis of Detroit, negro boxer, won in 4 rounds 
a fight with Paulino Uzeudun, on Dec. 13, at Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y. City 

The execution of ‘pracy. R. Hauptmann was set 
for see week of Jan. 13, 1936, when he was resentenced 
on Dec. 13, the U. 8. Supreme Court having sus- 
tained his conviction of the murder of Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr, 

In Egypt, on Dec. 12, King Fuad restored the 
1923 Constitution. 


TWENTY ROMAN CATHOLIC PRELATES CREATED CARDINALS. 


Pius XI at a secret consistory Dec. 16, followed 
ba 2 public one on Dec. 19 elevated to the Sacred 

ollege there prelates, with the year of birth in 
Parenthes 

ieeeubicnop Giacomo Luigi Copello- (1880) of 
Buenos Aires 
_ The Most Rey. Carlo Salotti (1870), Secretary of 
‘the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 

Mer. Nicolas Canali, Assessor of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office 

Mgr. C: nuts Gatoin ‘Dominioni, Papal Master of 
Ceremoni 


flgr. Roderico Tedeschini (1873), nuncio to Spain. 

Mer. Luigi Maglione (1877), nuncio to France. 

Mer. eee Celestino Suhard (1874), Arech- 
bishop of Rheim: 

Mer: Enrico Baudrillart (1859), president of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris. 

Mer. Dominic Jorio, Secretary of Sacrament of 
Roman Congregation 
tat Massimo Maasimi (1877), dean of the Rota 

Mer. Hntles Sibilia (1861), nuncio to Austria. 

M Francesco Marmaggi (1876), nuncio to 


Archbishop Isidoro Goma-y Tomas (1869) of 
in. 


Archbishop | Carlo Kaspar (1870) of 


Mer. Carlo Cremonsie (1866), Papal aimeaiver, 


Mer. Vincenzo la Puma, Assessor to the Holy 

peal stat 
Frederick Cattani Amadori, secretary of the 
Apoeeolie Signatura. 

Mer. Dominico Mariani, treasurer of the Papal 
ministries. 

Mer. Ignazio Gabriele Tappuni (1879), Patriarch 
of ‘Antiool:. 

The Rev. Pietro Boetto, assistant for Italy to the 
General of the Society of Jesus. 

Two, the Most Rey. Cario Salotti and Mgr. 
Tedeschini, were named Cardinals in the conpiatan 
on March 13, 1933, but reserved “in pectore.” 

There are now (see page 427) 39 Italian Cardinals 
and 30 non-Italian, and the college is but one short 
of the theoretical full number of 70. Mgr. Tappunt, 
the Patriarch of Antioch, is the first Cardinal o: 
Oriental rite since. Cardinal Azaridan, created Ae 
Pius IX, who died in the Pontificate of Leo XIII. 

Roman Catholic Bishops in the United States. 
See Page 428—Bishop P. R. Loeb of the Harris- 
burg, Pa., TT died Nov. 11, 1935. Auxilliary 
Bishop George lL Leech was put in charge of the 
diocese. Auxilliary Bisho Tonepli C. Plagens was 
translated Noy. 20 from Detroit to the diocese of 
pers juette, a dine ae ee Gerald 

ara from the archdiocese of Philadelphi: 
the diocese of Savannah, Ga. phe, 


DEATHS FROM FOOTBALL REPORTED IN 1935. 


The annual survey of the United Press, released 
Dee. 5, showed that football deaths for 1935 equaled 
the peak year of 1931, when forty-six players were 
killed. Thirty-five deaths were the direct result of 


sci activity. The others were caused by, in-, 


» 
\ 


fection or one injuries ‘‘usually treated too late 
or improper! pear 
Twenty of the deaths occurred in 


h-sehool 
ames, as compared with thirteen las’ 7 Col 
ege football showed a decline in fat ites, » Sand- 


lot and athletic-club deaths were higher. 
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NEW LIBERAL MINISTRY IN CANADA. 


The Liberal party, led by William Lyon Mackenzie 
King (born 1874), Prime Minister of Canada 1921- 
30, except June 28-Sept. 25, 1926, won the greatest 
Parliamentary majority in the Dominion’s history 
at the Canadian general election, Oct. 14, 1935. 
eae Standing of the new House of Commons elected 


Liberals, 171; Conservatives, 
Commonwealth Federation, 7: 
Social Credit, 17; Independent-Conservative, 1: 
Independent-Liberal, 5; Farmer-Labor, 1; Liberal- 
Progressive, 2; Independent, 1. 

Mr. Mackenzie King and his Cabinet were sworn 
into office at Ottawa, Oct. 23. The former Prime 
Minister, Richard B. Bennett, Conservative, be- 
comes leader of the Opposition in the House. 

Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan) the new Gover- 
nor General, took the oath of office in Quebec 
Noy. 2 on landing from England. 

The first important action of the new Cabinet 
Was the negotiation of a Reciprocal Trade agreement 
With the United States which goes into effect Jan. 
1, 1936, but will still be subject to action of Parlia- 
ment which is expected to convene about the middle 
of January. statification by the American. congress 
is not needed as the President in making his negotia- 
tions had a direct Act of Congress. 

Major W. R. Hefridge, Canadian Minister to 
the United States igned that position on defeat 


39; Cooperative 
Reconstruction, 1; 


of Mr. Bennett, his brother-in-law. No appointee 

had been announced up to Dec. 10, 1935. 

The personnel of the Cabinet according to pre- 
eedence Oct. 28, 1935, was as follows: 

Prime, Minister, President of the Privy Council and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, W. L 
Mackenzie King. 

Minister Without Portfolio, Raoul Dandurand. 

Minister of Mines, -of Immigration and Colonization, 
of the Interior, and Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs, Thomas Alexander Crerat. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada, 
Ernest Lapointe. 

Mintster of Public Works, 
Cardia. 

Minister of Finance, Charles Avery Dunning. 

Postmaster General, John Campbell Bliiott. 

eer of Trade and Commerce, William Daum 

aler. 

Secretary of State of Canada, Fernand Rinfret. 

Minister of National Defence, lan Alistair Mackenzie. 

Minister of Pensions and National Health, Charles 


Gavan Power. 

“yt sea of National James Lorimer 
sley. 

Minister of Fisheries, Joseph Enoil Michaud. 

Minister of Labour, Norman McLeod Rogers. 

Minister of Railways and Canals and of Marine, 


Clarence Decatur Howe. 
Minister of Agriculture, James Garfield Gardiner. 


Pierre Joseph Arthur 


Revenue, 


TRADE AGREEMENT MADE BY THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. ~ 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, acting for the 
President.of the United States, and William Lyon 
Mackenzie-King, Prime Minister of Canada, ac.ing 
for King George V, on Nov. 15, 1935, signed a com- 
prehens: ve reciprocal trade agreement to assist 
‘general economic recovery on both sides of the 
border’. The agreement substantially reduces 
seat and other restrictions on commerce on each 
side. 


their tariff duties. 

Imports from Canada into the United States 
dropped from $503.000,000 in 1929 to $232,000,000 
in 1934 or by 54%.. Exports from the United States 
into Canada dropped from $899,000,000 in 1929 
grain in transit to Europe) to $302,- 


(not includ: The chief 


000,000 in 1934 or a decrease of 66%. 
concessions on both sides are: 


Chief United States Concessions: 
Rates. 


e Serb 
Cattle of over 700 Ibs.._ 3c lb. ¢ Ib. 
Calves under 175 Ibs.. 2c lb. 1c lb. 
Dairy Cows of 700 Ibs.. c¢ Ib. 1%¢ Ib. 
ERIS 2) 5 (215,196.05 56.6c¢ gal. 35c gal. 
Live Poultry.........  _8¢ Ib. 4c lb. 
Guickens 350.4 5.5.5 2 10c Ib. 6c¢ Ib. 
Maple Sugar......... 6c Ib. 4c lb. 

PONS (ata fa ois oo BU 25c¢ bu. 5e bu. i100 
White Seed Potatoes. . be |e 100 ae a 
Damberrlili., 88 per M. $1.60 per M. 
Whis 4 . 

— Seost es $5 per Gal. $2.50 per Gal. 


ie, eee 2 

uotas under the new tariff were set for: Cattle, 
158799 head; calves, 51,933 head; dairy con. eae 
reduced on not over 20,000 a year; cream, du y oe 
duced on 1,500,000 gals. per year; potatoes, _ y 
reduced on not over 750,000 bu. a year (the rate 0 


45c per 100 applied from Dec. 1 to March 1, rest o 
the year 60c per 100); lumber, duty reduced on 
Douglas fir and Western hemlock for not more than 
250,000 M. a year. 

Duties were also reduced from 15% to 50% on 
cheddar cheese, horses, inedible oats, cereal break- 
fast foods, berries, cherries, hay, turnips, grass seeds, 
seasonal peas, certain mineral products not including 
copper, patent leather, electric cooking stoves, ice 
skates, lacrosse sticks and a few other articles. 

Existing duties or duty exemptions were bound 
on _ inedible wheat, feeds, certain fishery products, 
pulpwood, pulp and newsprint paper, crude asbestos, 
shingles, certain mineral products, undressed furs, 
ete. 


Chief Canadian Concessions: 

Canada agreed to eliminate arbitrary assessments 
which increased the charges on American products, 

Canada agreed to follow the American practice of 
permitting its travelers to bring back $100 of pur- 
chases duty free. 

Specific decreased and bound duties were made 
on 180 articles and extension to the United States 
of Canada’s intermediate tariff rate schedule, or 
more-favored-nation treatment, involving reduction 
of duty on 767 items. Some important reductions 


WEEDS Rate, 
Old. New. 

Agricultural machinery..... 25% 124%% 
Some tractor types........ 25% ee 
Machinery (iron and steel) 35% 25%-5% 
Mining machinery......... 25% 20% 
USGIDR Soe ts eee ee cist 30% 25% 
Electric refrigerators....... 40% 30% 
Dressed lumber........... 25% 20% 
Payer, ooo... See ae 35% 30% 
Magazines (per copy)...... 2-15¢ ee 
Auto Engines. .2. 20.25.22. 6 274% 25% * 
Autos ($1,200 to $2,100).... Go 22446% 
Autos (under $1,200)...... 20% 174% 
Fresh Vegetables, off-season. oe 4 lo 

BO shy dPats, Pie nome lo 
Teapots. or tek one le lb. e Ib. 
Oranges (Jan. 1-Apr. 30)... 35c cu. ft. 
WAGON Ve fans lowest eae . 2elb. 1e lb. 
Meats oa aN ae. Ee 8e-5e lb. 6ce-2%e 


Duty reductions were made on many other farm 
products, fish, aircraft, railway cars, cotton and 
wool clothing, hosiery, glass, printed advertsing 
matter, shoes, gasoline and oil, and many ‘manu- 
factures. 


ye 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY. 


: (The headquarters is at 111 


Jersey, Chairman—¥Frank C. Ferguson; 

aaa deB. Keim, Ira R. mobo D John J. Quinn, 
hn Milton, Joseph M. Byrne, Jr-. 4 
go York,. Vice-Chatrman—Howard 8S. Cullman; 
John F. Murray. John J. Pulleyn, Alexander J. 
Shamberg, Rudolph Reimer, and Charles 8. Whitman. 
Executive Department: General Manager, John E, 
ey; Assistant General Managers, John J. Mul- 


Rams 3 
abel Wilson. Secretary, L. J. Keefe 
eg Witaen Leary. Auditor, Marion Rodgers, 


U OF | 
LIBRARY 


Eighth Ave., Manhattan.) 
General Counsel, Julius Henry Cohen. Chief Engineer, 


. H. Ammann. 
©-the Port Authority has charge of the bridges 
that connect the states of New York and New 
Jersey, and also the Holland Tunnel. It completed, 
in 1932. the Inland ¥reight Terminal, 8th Ave.. 
and 15th St. It is now building the Midtown Hud- 
son Tunnel between Manhattan and Weehawken, N. 
J., which is scheduled to open for traffic on Jan. 1, 1938. 

The United States War Department has jurisdic- 
tion over the waters of the harbor. 


~ a virtuall 
_ China Political Affairs Council.” 
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Parliamentary Changes Abroad 


NEW BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND CABINET. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland at General 
Elections, Nov. 1935, returned the following 
new House of Commons (see page 574): : 
~ STATE OF PARTIES IN THE HOUSE. 
Government— 


Unionists (Stanley Baldwin).............-. *387 
Liberal Nationalists (Simons)...........--- 33 
Nationalist Labour (R. MacDonald)........ 8 


MUGLOTIA Mite see bis lara sicla Seo pelale.cie dial ales 3 


* ie 12S) RS ey Saas a reeset 431 

pposition— 

MOOOUL CE ADICO)e-\. 2c sss ce ce ee ase ed 154 
Liberal (lloyd George) ....5..- 5.0.0.0. eee eee 17 
Independent Liberal: . 0S. ee 4 

URINE ee eo ois Yolen la Wi avevannvs, Blp\d\ylo ie: + 
PEO DOMC OMe Gicketa cis agg t oicieisis sie meld sam ole 4 
MPMI IA GAM Cie ie eiege nis. o!s)'= Sieve s+ sa dyely 22 un 1 

PERRO MP el nL ce wales tad ain.o tp gt 184 
Government majority. ............-..3- 247 


*Including Noel Skelton, who died before Parlia- 
ment convened. 

The names on the electorate numbered 31,305,- 
527, as compared with 29,952,361 in 1931. 35 

Out of 66 women candidates, six conservatives 


MASARYK RESIGNS 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder and Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovakian Republic, resigned on 
Dec. 14; 1935. He was 85 years old and in recent 
years has been in ill health. All parties had been 
united on him for president, although the Parlia- 
ment which will elect his successor at Prague, Dec 
19, was much divided at the last election. (See 
page 631.) 

Masaryk was born March 7, 1850, in the gate- 
keeper's lodge on a Moravian estate, where his 
father was coachman. The latter was a Slovak 
and his mother a Moravian. Tney had ambitions 
of making the boy a village school teacher, but_he 
went to work as a blacksmith’s apprentice. His 
rebellious spirit, roused by high school and reading, 
resulted in his expulsion from school and his grow- 
ing interest in philosophy. He worked his way 


_ through the University at Vienna and at Prague, 


including Viscountess Astor and the Duchess of 

tholl); one liberal, Miss Megan Lloyd George; 
one labourite, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, and one in- 
dependent, Miss Eleanor Rathbone—nine in all— 
were elected, as compared with 15 in the last Parlia- 
ment. 

Two Cabinet Members, J. Ramsey MacDonald, 
Lord President of the Council, and his son, Malcolm 
MacDonald, Minister for the Colonies, were defeated 
by their Labour constituents. Prime Minister 
Baldwin retained them in his Cabinet, however, 
pending the finding of new seats for them. 

Prime Minister Baldwin, on Nov. 22, 1935, an- 
nounced his Cabinet, having made four shifts. 
The Marquis of Londonderry retired and his port- 
folio as Lord Privy Seal was filled by transfer of 
Lord Halifax from the War Office. Arthur Duff 
Cooper was taken into the Cabinet as War Min- 
ister. Malcolm MacDonald exchanged the Sec- 
retary of the Colonies which he held for that of Sec- 
retary for the Dominions with J. H. Thomas. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, (now Viscount Swinton of 
Masham) Secretary for Air, who did not run for re- 
election to Parliament, was raised to the peerage, and 
so was Sir Bolton Eyres Monsel (now Viscount 
Monsel of Evesham) as First Lord of the Admiralty. 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

where he became Professor in the University. His 
political career began in the early eighties in the 
Austrian Reichsrat and he was considered extremely. 
radical. His fight for the independence of the Aus- 
trian territories, which resulted in the creation of 
Czechoslovakia, at the end of the World War, was 
fearless and successful. His election at Prague, 
Dec. 12, 1918, as the head of the new nation and 
his work during his seventeen years as President 
have been great factors in making Czechoslovakia 
one of the strongest of the new European nations: 
He wrote many philosophic and economic books 


and a year ago completed his ‘‘Way of Democracy,” - 


the last of a long series of distinguished books. 
He married Charlotte Garrigue, an American whose 
father was an insurance official in Brooklyn. She 
died in 1923. 


JAPAN INVADES CHAHAR, 


Japanese troops peacefully invaded Kalgan, 
ancient capital of Chahar Province, on Dec. 14. 
Kalgan is only 116 miles northwest of Peiping and 
controls the great caravan route between China 
and Russia across the Gobi Desert. Although use 
of the word “autonomy” is studiously avoided, the 
provinces of Hopei and Chahar and the cities of 
Peiping and Tientsin are expected to be included in 
autonomous area under the ‘North 
The new regime 
is to be formally announced in Peiping and is to re- 
ceive formal approval from the Nanking govern- 
ment immediately thereafter. The project is planned 


Colonel Carlos Mendieta resigned as Provisional 
President of Cuba on Dec. 11. Jose A Barnett was 
sworn in on Dec. 13, and so became the seventh 


to include a governing body composed entirely of 
Northern leaders, with no Nanking appointees. 
An agreement setting up a new regime under this 
plan is reported to have been made this afternoon 
after Governor Hsiao Cheng-ying of Chahar had 
consulted Major Gen. Hayao Tada of the Japanese 
Army, War Minister Ho Ying-ching of the Chinese 
National Government. and General Sung Cheh-yuan, 
commander of the Peiping-Tientsin Chinese garrison, 
The powers of the new government are said to be a 
compromise between General Ho’s suggestions and 
General Sung’s and are entirely satisfactory to Japan. 


Provisional President since the fall of Gerardo 


Machado in 1933. A general electi 
for Jan. 10, 1936. * HOD. 8 CRORES 


TREASURY OPERATIONS IN 1935. 


Treasury operations in 1935 erased: all Federal 
bonds (Consolidated 2s) without a fixed payable 
date; Spanish-American War bonds, Liberty Loans 
of the World War, all debt previous to the World 


' War except $49,800,000 of Panama 3s of 1961 issued 


in 1911, and the Panama 2s, one of our first govern- 
ment bonds, since United States went on the gold 
standard law March 14, 1900 (it continued on such 
gold law until April 20, 1933), to contain the gold 
Clause which caused litigation ‘since its cancellatio 
May 29, 1933. 

‘The Treasury, March 9, 1935, announced the 
$675,000,000 of “gold profits’? derived from dollar 
devaluation would be used to retire all circulation 
privilege bonds which legally, though not actually, 
reduced the kinds of currency outstanding by re- 
moyal of national bank notes, tightened Treasury 
control over money, and was the first voluntary 
public debt cut in five years. 

Through redemption of all First Liberties the 
Treasury removed from government bonds the only 
entirely tax-exempt issue, which move brought a 
spurt in municipals and importantly effected re- 
funding and new financing, some commentators 
hailing said redemption as important as a similar 
operation by Great Britain in 1932. Innovations 
by the Treasury included: awarded blocks of bonds 
to the highest bidder; reserving the right to advance 
prices on exchange offers after a specified date, and 


- the marketing of “baby bonds” to the public. Numer- 


ous new low records were made on interests costs on 
borrowings, both for Treasury and for’Federal agency 


ues. 
Municipal defaults were $268,375,000 at 1935 


‘ ag A 


\ 


ear-end or 14% of such outstanding issues against 
3850,000,000 in 1934 close, and $1,200,000,000 July 
1, 1933. Less than 2% of outstanding municipals— 
$19, 225,000,000 issued by 275,000 American units— 
in default during the depression, according to Louis 
S. Lebenthal, compare with 6% of public utilities, 
17 of rails and 38% of foreign bonds at the same 


time. 
MATURITIES. 
Domestic corporate maturities for four years total: 
’ 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
’ $000. $000. $000, 3000. 
ailroads...... 492,519 281,745 261,884 324,104 
Public Utilities.. 198,919 342,459 158,135 278/483 
ndustrials.... . 310,212 355,823 219,788 277,463 
Totals kis 1,001,650 980,027 639,807 880,050 


Domestic corporate maturities in 1936 and next 


three years total $3,501,534, being composed of 
$1,360,252 rails, “977,996 utili ; 
industHais, utilities and $1,163,286 

orporate bonds called for payment bef - 
turity in 1935 totaled $2,195, 978-080, OS Srecgee 
which compares with $262,662,040 in 1914, $1,841,2 
787,230 previous peak 39,151 
S23.00n'900 Southern C 

000, uthern California Edison 5s of 1 4 

000,000 Socony-Vacuum Oil 4%s of gots aod 
Armour & Co., of Delaware, $42,000,000 of 5s of 
1943. Largest maturity in 1936 is $105,859,000 
Great Northern Railway 7s on July 1, an issue floated 
in 1921 to retire the Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
ee vias 5 Ente e 64s. Pennsylvania Com- 

ready for 

pany Hee 60,000,000 of Loweor 64s 


“COURSE OF FOREIGN ‘EXCHANGE FOR 1935. 
Bee ble quotations, as psab etd by the Federal Reserve Bank of the United States Treasury. | 
’ Brose 
; England Belgium , Holland 
Monthot|(E £ Sterl @)| Gn Grrane) (Belga.) (Guilder.) ‘Cerone rons) dkrone) aay 


Benegs| ¥2-2807 
ge $0.0663 | $0. 
Jun. 2..| “4.9386 | “0.006 0:2340 | So:6re4 we aba | tordeey | cee 


0.0659 


533 8 
0. 334i 0.2476 


Germany | Austria | Czecho- 
1935, Spain (Reisch- (Schil- | Slovakia | Canada Japan aie pee 
Monthof| (Pesetas.)| marks.) ling.) | (Koruna) |(Dollar.) | (Yen.) ; 


1& 


0. 


of 
Se A el 31 $0.0418 


$1.6931 
1 


@) Ta March 31, 1935, the par value was Sianeed to $0.1695. 


STOCK AND MONEY MARKET RECORD, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 1,1935. ~ 
(Compiled by Hamershlag, Borg & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange) 


2 
“a 2 g 
a nD s 
" ES P| 63 & | 4 2 ; 
a pad EE) Money Rates 208 34 23 a a 
i= 1985 A eee | ee he g E 
- Montn| 24 2 3s Call Money Sx SES ze "4 “ees 
4 G2 | 285 ose | Bes | 28 as | ve 
ge S42. “A Bee as &o oa 
35 | 283 ree | Fae | 2225 |g |e 
} as foe | High Low | Za#| Ged | Sa Ss a< 
Unit—=s1| Unit=s1 Unit—s1 | Un Unit=81| 
Million | Millions | Rate Rate | Average | Milltons | Bill Million|~ 
a Jan....| 19.41 332.5 1 1 0.88 40.6 33. 825 
d Feb. . 14.40 224.3 1 1 0.88 29.9 32. : 
_ Mar... 15.85 Stiss 1 1 0.88 134.4 32. 
April..; 22.41 267.5 1 % 0.61 360.1 30. 
May...| 30. 285.4 4% % 0.27 140.2 
June,. 22. 265.1 4 4 0.25 361.5 
July. 29.43 234.0 % 4 0.25 476.7 
Aug....] 42.92 283.3 % % 0.25 310.0 
_ Sept 34.75 250.2 % % 0.25 272.9 
Oct. 46. 6 % % 0.31 304.7 
2.9 % % 1.00 371.4 
obtained from Standard Statistics, Inc. 1Total stocks and bonds excluding governmé 


‘Figures 
and municipal issues. *Relation of New Yo rk Stock Exchange Member Loans to Market Value 0. 
‘Stocks. pavirene based on daity compilation of Hamershlag, Borg Index. 


LATE SPORTS 


Bieycle Race, New York, Dec. 1-7, won Cross , Newark, No. Noy. 2 Intergeholat 
tav oo a d Heinz Vopel, 2,477 miles, Rrra Newark, N. J., Novy. 2 cay 
3 1400. po Mt. Pleasant H. fy Peer 

- Football Deo. a seuthern Methodist University, | 13 m., 344 s., Nott Terrace i’ 8., 
; Texas A. & M., 0; Florida, 22; South Carolina, 0; fite, toeent sitio 


ha ag A 


jiand, ioe Western Maryland, 7; Washington, 6: 
ic “California, ; Texas Christian, 10; Santa 


ie ae Dost, 22, ae eae it we ene 
Se ae Boston; Row tase Lewis d. Olin’ 

Nov. 2, P. Goa d. W. Seuiel: 4, 
work uRiov, 12, T. Loughran d. M. Strickland, 


adelphia: 8. S sobae ere ds, 16, New Lore: Se eee rela oe a ae 
7 “ ar. ew ov. 
A. Roth, 10, New York; Nov. 22, | "8" yonsia R.. Lash," indiana ‘Unly., 


a faite 

rkey d. ay “Wilson, 1, Boston; Nov. 25, 
bers ‘d. ered Levy, 10, New York; M. Thil d 
il lard 5 


Marathon Races—Nov. 28, Yonkers, N-. 
285 Mes won by J. Kelley, 2_t 
Berwick, Pa., 9 m., 385 y 
eu s.; New York to Coney Island 

P. Kauppinen, 1 hr., 33 m., 148 

“National Amateur ‘Athistic Union ‘ate 
Country Championship Run,’ at 10,000 


ELE Se M. Deckard, Indiana, 32:58; 
T. Smith, Indiana, 33:07. 
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The dates of the Presidential Primaries, so far as 
“fixed in 1936, are as given below in the list furnished 
to The World Almanac by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. : 

In several States Presidential Primaries will be 
called by the two political parties yet the date in 
meeting of the Committees for this will be delayed 
in 1936; but two States have already had their 
Presidential Primaries fixed. 

The State Democratic Committee in Alabama 
hastened its primary at a meeting on November 
18, which they declared a primary under and elected 
Governor Bibb Graves, Senators Hugo Black and 

hn H. Bankhead, and John D. McQueen as 
Chairman, as Delegates-at-Large for the State to 
the 1936 Democratic National Convention. The 
Alabama law authorizes such action. This primary, 
to elect the States’ eighteen votes, has been called 
for May 8, 1936. Four will be named from each of 
the State’s nine Congressional Districts, each with 
ahalf a vote. The Committee, by a vote of 31 to 1, 
passed a resolution endorsing President Roosevelt's 
Administration and recommending his reelection. 
Though electing of the four Delegates-at-Large 
no specific instructions were voted. 

The Louisiana Democratic State Committee had 
{in the spring, during Senator Long's rule, fixed the 
date for the Presidential Primaries for Jan 3, 1936. 
At that time Senator Long had declared his intension 
to run for the Presidency, but had not indicated his 
decision about the Senatorial chair. His assassina- 
tion made it necessary to have two Senatorial 
Primaries, one for the unexpired term and the other 


* for the full term. A Governor s also to be named. 


' DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL DELEGATIONS. 


The next Democratic National Convention will 
be made up of 1,100 delegates, a reduction of 54 
from 1932 apportionment. The Southern and 
Border States lose 14 delegates; the Western and the 
Southwestern States 28; and the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, 12. 

The new Democratic apportionment is based 
upon a rule adopted by the last convention, which 
assigned two delegates for each Senator and member 
of Congress and fixed the representation for the 
seven Territories and Dependences and Canal Zone. 

In 1932 the enrollment in the convention was based 
on the 1930 reapportionment of House members, 
except that those States that lost members of Con- 
gress would not suffer a loss in delegates, while the 
States that gained members of Congress would 
have additional votes. 

The last convention returned to the old rule, 
which assigned two delegates for each of a State’s 
members of the House and Senate. 

The apportionment of delegate votes for the 
convention is as follows: 


Portion 1936 1952 pa a 
erritory BY erritory 1936 19382 
Alabama 22 24] New York 94 94 
Arizona 6 6 | N. Carolina 26 26 
Arkansas 18 18 | N. Dakota 8 10 
California 44 44 | Ohio 52 52 
Colorado 12 12 | Oklahoma 22 22 
Connecticut 16 16 | Oregon 10 10 
Delaware 6 6| Pennsylvania 72 76 
Florida 14 14 | Rhode Island 8 10 
Geo 24 28 | S. Carolina 16 18 
Idaho 8 8 |S. Dakota 8 10 
Tilinois 58 58 | Tennessee 22 24 
Indiana 28 30 | Texas 46 48 
Iowa 22 26 | Utah 8 8 
Kansas 18 20 | Vermont 6 8 
Kentucky 22 26 | Virginia 22 24 
Louisiana 20 20 | Washington 16 16 
Maine 10 12 | W. Virginia 16 16 
aryland 16 16 | Wisconsin 24 26 
ass. 34 36 | Wyoming 6 wa 
Michigan 38 38 | Dist. of Col. 6° 6 
Minnesota 22 24.) Alaska 6 6 
Arieeelpet 18 20 | Hawaii 6 6 
Missouri 30 36 | Philippines 6 6 
Montana 8 8 | Puerto Rico 6 6 
Sieg : 7 ue vies od 6 6 
vada niIslands 2 
Ne i ge | @8| Total 4,100 1,100 
ew Jersey ‘otal 1,100 1,1 
New Mexico 6 6 : ha 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL DELEGATIONS. 


The 1936 Republican National Convention will 
1,051 delegates instead of 1,154, as in 1932, 


7" 


Presidential Primaries in 1986 
RIE PI RT Se tet RRs MERE SM EDS TENSEI I DERI SALT Seah 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES FOR 1936 


according to a computation made in October by Ke- 
publican National Committee officials. 

This decrease in number of delegates results from 
a party rule which apportions three delegates-at- 
large to each State casting its vote for the Republican 
candidate for President. Only six States were carried 
by President Hoover in  1932—Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine and 
Vermont, so these States will have the same re- 
presentation as in 1932. 

The number of Melee obs by States as compared 
with 1932 will be as follows: 


State or 


State or Delegates 
193 


Territory 1936 2 | Territory 1936. 1932 
Alabama 19 19 | New Yor 94 97 
Arizona 6 9 | N. Carolina 25 28 
Arkansas 15 15 | N. Dakota 8 11 
California 44 47 | Ohio 52 55 
Colorado 12 15 | Oklahoma 22 25 
Connecticut 19 19 | Oregon 10 13 
Delaware 9 9| Pennsylvania 75 75 
Florida 13 16 | Rhode Island 5 8 
Georgia 16 16 | S. Carolina 10 ae 
Idaho 8 11 | 8S. Dakota 8 11 
Illinois 58 61 | Tennessee 21 24 
Indiana 28 31 | Texas 46 49 
Iowa 22 25 | Utah 8 11 
Kansas 18 21 | Vermont 9 9 
Kentucky 22 25 | Virginia 22 25 
Louisiana 12 12 | Washington 16 i9 
Maine 13 13 | W. Virginia 16 19 
Maryland 16 19 | Wisconsin 24 27 
Mass. 34 34 | Wyoming 6 9 
Michigan 38 Al | Dist. of Col. 3 3 
Minnesota 22 25 | Hawaii 3 3 
Mississippi li 11 | Philippines by 2 
Missouri » 30 33 | Alaska 3 3 
Montana 8 11 | Puerto Rieo 3 3 
Nebraska 14 17 | Canal Zone 3 3 
Nevada 6 9|VirginIslands 2 

No. li 11 eed 
New Jersey 32 35 Total 1,051 1,155 
New Mexico 6 9 


The Prohibition National Convention for 1936 
has already been called by the National Committee 
and will meet in Niagara Falls, New York, May 
5, 6 and 7. It will adopt the platform for 1936 
and nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, and will elect a 
Prohibition National Committee which will serve 
during the four years. All communications re- 
garding happenings of this Convention should be 
addressed to the National Secretary, Harley Walter 
Kidder, Barre, Vermont. 


DATES FIXED BY STATUTE. 


The list of the dates of the Presidential Primaries, 
as established by Statute law in the States, as Ae 


nished The World Almanac by the islativ 
Bureau of the Library of Congress is as follcrvas ive 
State. Date Fixed by Law. Date 1936 
Alabama First Tuesday in May May § 
California First Tuesday in May May 5 
Florida First Tuesday after first 
j Monday in June June 2 
Georgia (State Determined by party 
mick et a 
no: on esday in April April 
Maryland First Monday in Aer wie 7 
Massachusetts Last Tuesday in April April 8 
Nebraska Second Tuesday in April April re 
New HampshireSecond Tuesday in March March 10 
New Jersey Tl Tuesday in May May 19 
New York First Tuesday in April April rf 
North Dakota Presidential primary 
Ohio Beeoaa aes d 3 
n ‘uesday in Ma 
Oregon Third Friday in Ma y May ‘i 
N. B. Laws 1935 ch. 
261 would abolish the é 
pee ala) primary, 
ut the act is not ef- 
fective until and unless 
approved at the next 
general or special 
Pennsylvani Fr ete Y 
yivania ‘oul uesday in Apri . 
South Dakota First Tuesday in wee a ar a 
West Virginia Second Tuesday in May May 12 
Wisconsin First Tuesday in April’ April 7 


The 1936 Republican National Convention to 
be held at Cleveland, O., on J : 
997 delegates, instead of Liss” &) Thee re 
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RELIEF OUTLAY IN NEW YORK CITY, 1929-1934. 
a Mice: By Research Bureau, Welfare Council of New York City, May 16, 1935. 
e follow! table presents in detail the figures | relief or institutional relief ures 
on unemployment relief expenditures by private and | and private agencies, such etn Bek Li vied 


public agencies for the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive. | operati f th i 
They do not include the cost of administration of pee erent hte anna OngIng Bow eee 


a eee 
Private agencies: 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Eleven family service agencies} $1,707,671| $2,31 * 5 
American "Hed vores, $2,315,816] $4,096,835|*$5,770,595|*$4,840,893 $3,922,566 
ork and Brooklyn Chapters 45,846 55,436 61,334 *61,494 *147,278 43,978 
Salvation Army, family rélief.. . ; *530, ; : 
SeaeGenae Work tet naiins $50,000 75,116 334,597 530,628 *468,163 234,345 
Wage relief 
wl ee Se ee 1,736,766| 8,997,422} 9,987,283 5,743,669 321 
PERU EMOT ahs Piche oc eco eh Bos ic oes 12,888 150,643) *155,962 *354,790 13°o9t 
armrest PANO Ae tc 2S, hott oe AY eel ee as 6;048}:~) "232 083]25 1). . Sua ee ae 
pe ITrentOry tee. = ent Loe teens cdies de cdes « 2,901 359,824 41,200). earners 
Four Shee societies, emer |- 
Du ROO Se ae a Al ARSE Ab] Poe ee og a 11,864 154,002 183,634 51 
Other private agencies....... $746,364 $1,093,749 $1,662,796] $1,568,524| $1,431,705 §1,400°000 
Total private........... 2,549,881] $5, y 
Semi-official agences: $: 9,881] $5,289,771)/$15,354,435|$18,821,275| $13,211,332 $6,016,099 
ayor’s official committee...}].......... 07,609; 1, ; 1,596, 
Agena 307,60: 564,973 596,995 823,754 161,540 
Reeisan Wanted 2 Pho eo rec. 53,842 570,633} 2,092,023} *1,819,496 1,688,866 
motel semi-official: 2... eee es $361,451] $2,135,606} $3,689,018} $2,643,250) $1,850,406 
Public agencies: 
TNE DONS, dia |b osninies wine n = fic a ciae cee 9,238 222,023 3,607,792 1,891,203 


City work relief, preceding 


VAL. Ai] eS Me more cA 

114,413} 19,929,850) 31,739,198 ce 

58 .853,431 

11,653 | 13,376,547] 36,443,626]. 73,543,916 

pin AEE tafe) Noteteap ee! < Set SE Pe 3,049 342,184 (49) 

Se a SE, RE Pay Fane ae Ba el as alge sire 3,489,242 3,274,154 4,824,658 
oe eg of Public Welfare— 

eteran relief. ......-....... 814,997] 1,699,995] 3,902,522] 1,310,693 1,242,180 1,555,142 

BSIEMREROULEE ho Grima, Steac'sc wacals « 199,755 199,773 199,115 195,985 200,000 200,000 

LAL C2) Sa ge ey Me a ee nie eaten 7,163,905| 8,669,127 6,991,533 6,543,636 
Board of Cilld Welfare, mothers’ 

ee ee ae 6,478,660} 7,121,273} 9,382,263} 10,476,990 9,594,575 9,749,247 

OCSl PUDNG. 6. cna cs ns os $7,493,412| $9,021,041/$28,768,074/$57,673,506| $93,427,242|$157, 161,233 

Lo |$10,043,293 |$14,672,263 |$46,258,115)/$80, 183,799 |$109,281,824|$165,027,738 
Food tickets included in above 

OLE Say Oe SS ey Aree Peat earn. Mom ary eee $69,050] $1,002,090}......... ae 

Total food kages distributed} " 

SS ae Ben bee ee eee) Gece ris $170,598)  $2,816,686|........-... 


* Includes food tickets at $2 each. 
+ Estimated from data for seven months. 
j ped eres for various fiscal years of agencies. 


it . 
Included with other relief to regular cases and veterans. 
a 


LATE BANKING STATISTICS (FISC. YEAR, 1935). 


vings banks—(Mutual), number, 571; deposi- Loan and trust companies—number, 1,007; re- 
12,213,211: (stock), banks, 341; depositors, | sources, $13,473,800,000; capital and surplus, $1,- 
1,359,414; deposits, $714,900,000. 912,300,000; deposits, $11,018,500,000. : 

State (Commercial) banks—number, 8,460; re- Private banks—number, 243; resources, $716,- 
sources, $8,049,600,000; capital and surplus, $959,- | 800,000; capital and surplus, $115,400,000; deposits, 
500,000; deposits, $6,799,200,000. $511,500,000. og 


Sa 
tors, 


VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 


National Society of, under the leadership of General and Mrs. Ballington Booth.) 
: National headquarters, 34 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


The Volunteers of America is a factor among ; tion are General Ballington Booth, Commander-tn~ 
_ Christian and philanthropic societies today, answer- | Chief; Mrs. Maud B. Booth, co-leader and founder 
_ ing many of the needs of the unfortunate and suffer- | of the Volunteer Prison League; Col. Jas. W. Merrill, 
ing in crowded populations of large cities. National Field Secretary; Colonel Walter J. Crafts, 
‘he Society, when first organized early in the year ey of Froperty and Finance. Colonel Earle F. 
1896, conducted its work aiennet entirely on goepel | Hites, Secretary of the Department of Welfare. Their 
mission lines. When chartered, Nov. 6, 1896, the ! addresses are 34 W. 28th St., N. Y. City. 
work extended to all parts of the United States. During the past reo the Volunteers provided 
When stations opened for religious services many | free lodgings for 636,717 needy persons, and 
in their congregations sought material as well as | meals to 4,423,470 worthy and unemployed persons. 
spiritual aid, hence the need for their welfare de- Not less than 1,805,685 were furnished bread, ea 
artments which followed. Homes were established | coffee, milk, fuel, etc. Employment was provid 
for women and children, relief stations, hoe les. for ae ae ee ee were provided with 
camps, nurseries, kindergartens, etc. means for transportation. Paty. 
heath pene oar of the Society democratic, At their fresh air camps 45,261 days enjoyment 
military methods applying only to their dress and | was given city children and their mothers, while 
masyner of appointing their officers. medical aid was furnished 28,828. ise 
‘The doctrines of the Volunteers of America is in The Volunteer Prison League ministers to those 
harmony with the Evangelical churches. They | prison and to their families, not Jorgantiie: discharged 
baptize, observe the communion ot the Maes | prio pte are encouraged to lives of usefulness 
and \ course of | and so i : 
ehadogios! ening Unt ene lel “The Volunteers Gazette’ is their official organ 


‘The Chief and Executive Officers of the organiza-| published monthly at 34 W. 28th St., N. ¥. City. 


/ 


ni 
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Efforts to Stop Italo-Ethiopia War. 


Big Problems of 1935 and 1936. 
THE LEAGUE ACTS TO STOP ITALO-ETHIOPIAN WAR. 


The Day-by-Day events in the course of the d 
ions to settle the dispute and to stop the war, 
and the steps taken by the eee of Natio Soo ee Danes 40. O00; 


by the news correspondents, w 


Italy in 1869 bought from a local Sultan the terri- 
tory on the southwest shore of the Red Sea and made 
it the Italian colony Eritrea (45,754 sq. m.); in 1892 
territory along the northeast point of Africa was at- 
tained from the Sultan of Zanzibar and made the 
colony of Italian Somaliland (estimated 194,000 sa. 
It is bounded by the Gulf of Aden on the north, 
the Indian Ocean on the east and south, British 
Somaliland (68,000 sq. m.) on the north and west, 
Abyssinia (now Ethiopia estimated 350,000 sq. m. on 
the west, and Kenya Territory (British) on the west 
and south. French Somaliland (8,880 sq. m.), on the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb at the head of the Gulf 
of Aden, lies between Eritrea and British Somaliland, 
and has the harbor and port of Djibuti whence the 
French-built railroad runs to Addis Ababa. 

In 1889 Menelik, King of Shoa, ascended the 
throne of Ethiopia. He concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy. According to the Italian text 
Bthiopia had accepted Italian protectorate, but the 
Amharic text asserted its complete independencee 
In 1893, after an Italian army had been sent into 

the Province of Tigre, Menelik denounced the 
treaty. The war ended in 1896 when the Italian 
army was defeated at Adowa, and in the treaty of 
Addis Ababa, Italy recognized the absolute inde- 
pendence of Ethiopia. 

Italy, Great Britain and France sought spheres of 
influence in Ethiopia concluding an agreement to 
that effect in 1906 while pledging themselves ‘‘to 
make every effort to preskrvye the integrity of Ethi- 
opia.” Ethiopia wes not consulted and contends 
that the treaty has no binding foree. 

In the, secret treaty of London made in 1915, to 
bind Italy to the Allies in the.World War, Great 
Britain and France agreed in principle that if they 
increased their territorial possessions in Africa at the 
expense of Germany, Italy may claim some equitable 
compensation, particularly on the frontiers of its 
African Colonies. Following the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which in this respect was a great disappoint- 
ment to Italy, Great Britain ceded Jubaland on the 
south border of Ethiopia to Italian Somaliland, and 
France, the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and Egypt 
ceded about 43,000 sq. m. of desert to, Italian Libya 
to rectify its frontiers. 

In 1923 Ethiopia was admitted to the League of 
Nations, strongly supported by Italy and France, 
while Great Britain expressed serious doubts as to 
whether it could be classed as a modern civilized 
country; Ethiopia agreed to exert her best efforts to 
eliminate slavery. 

In December, 1925, Italy and Great Britain 
Teached an agreement under which Great Britain 
promised support to the Italian request for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Eritrea to the west of 
Addis Ababa with economi¢ concessions along the 
line, and Italy promised support for British construc- 
tion of 9 dam on Lake Tana to control the source 
of the Blue Nile which flows through the Soudan, 
and, joining the White Nile, through Egypt; and of 
@ motor road from the Soudan to the Lake. Ethiopia 
was not consulted. The Emperor in 1926 protested 
to both governments and referred the matter to the 
League of Nations. Both countries promptly issued 
explanatory statements and both avowed no desire 
to offend the integrity of Ethiopia; in consequence 
nothing was done by the Council of the League. 

In August, 1928, Italy and Ethiopia executed a 
Treaty of Friendship and Arbitration, also a con- 
vention prermitting Italy to build a motor road from 
aie Aan ew i. to Peg es ines and the 

ny ent of a free zone for opia in Assab, 
but this was not carried out. 3 

The boundary lines between Ethiopia and the 
Italian colonies had never been determined. In the 
undefined frontier at Ualual a clash occurred. The 
Ethiopian Government claimed that Italian troops 
were on Ethiopian territory and that their provoca- 
tive attitude led to the clash. The Italian Govern- 
ment claim was the direct contrary; and demand 
was made for an official Bpoloey, punishment of the 
offenders, and an indemnity of.$100,000. Ethiopia 
then demanded arbitration under the treaty of 1928. 
Ttaly refused. Ethiopia on Jan. 3, 1935, appealed 
to the League of Nations. The Council to have 
time for direct neat inion postponed consideration 
on the appeal until May, and Italy agreed to submit 
the matter to a conciliation committee of the League, 
two for each side and a neutral chairman. Its work 
was limited to the cause of the clash and it was in- 
structed, against Ethiopia’s with, not to consider 


li be found in the 


ispute and the war between Italy and Ethiopia 


as 16-orted 


the question of the frontier. Its report on Sept. 3 
cleared both Wai of responsibility for the incident. 
Baron "Alotsi, nief Delegate of Italy, Drgsentes 


against the immunity of Italian diplomatic Rs 
attacks on Italian citizens; had systematically vio- 
lated all treaties with Italy; had imperiled the secur- 
ity Of the Italian colonies; and had continued to 
practice the slave trade. ‘‘Surely”, the memoran- ° 
dum said, “thé League of Nations must consider 
that a state such as Ethiopia in which barbarism | 
is still systematic is unworthy to stand side by side 
with civilized nations,” and had therefore lost all _ 
right to invoke the covenant against other League 
members. Italy ‘“‘who stands in the most urgent 
and recognized need of colonial expansion,” it con- 
tinued, had also suffered the greatest damage, and 
was defending “her security, her rights and her 
dignity” as well as the prestige and good name of 
the League. 

The Ethiopian delegate, Tecle Hawariate, and his 
French adviser, Prof. Jeze, replied on Sept. 5, and 
requested the Council to take immediate action 
under Article XV of the Covenant. The Council 
next appointed a Committee of Five, composed of 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Poland, 
Spain and Turkey,, Salvador de Magriaga of Spain, 
chairman, to examine the matter and seek for a 
pacific settlement. 

Before the Assembly of the League, which opened 

on Sept. 9, the Ethiopian delegate declared that his 
government would welcome ‘‘any suggestion calcu- 
lated to raise the economic, financial, or political - 
level’ of Ethiopia, ‘‘provided it proceeds from the 
League of Nations and is to be carried out in the 
actual spirit of the Covenant." On Sept. 14, the 
Italian Government in an official communique, de- 
clared that its military preparations in Africa were 
proceeding with greater intensity so as to guarantee 
Italy against “preponderant Ethiopian forces whose 
mobilization is already taking place,” and that 
Italy's military forces “‘on land and sea and in the 
air’ were such as to “respond to any menace, from 
whatever quarter it may come”; and finally it as- 
serted that the Italo-Ethiopian dispute did not 
“admit‘of compromise-solutions after the enormous 
efforts and sacrifices borne by Italy.” 
_ The Committee of Five on Sept. 18, presented 
its proposals for Pacific settlement of the dispute 
in identical notes to both parties. This tained 
a& program for the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of Ethiopia under the aegis of the League of 
Nations. No mention was made of ceding territory 
to Italy. To this Ethiopia returned a favorable 
reply, made publie Sept. 23. 


THE ITALIAN DEMANDS. 


The Italian Government, however, promptly 
rejected the report and on Sept. 22, Promiee ata 
solini, in a statement not to the League, but the 
"Sree stated the Italian demands i etantinlie aa 

OWws: 

1. Ethiopia must be disarmed. 

2. Armament and training of future Ethiopian 
military forces must be under the direction and 
control of Italian officers. 

3. Italy is to receive a large part of Ethiopian 
territory, pass t P 
mire Sieh with Italian Somiland. f 

. Ethio might be granted a se 

oy, Italian territory. Spor, “Ou 

€ Italian Government had proceeded vigorously 

with its plans for enforcing its will on Ethiopia by 
force of arms and had transported a large army 
with guns, tanks and airplanes and its supplies to 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland and also to Libya 
eee ae divisions were facing the Egyptian 


‘orce 
e Gibraltar, Malta 


ing west of Addis eines | and ¢con- - 


garrisons | 


Ss 


i 
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Efforts to. Stop Italo-Ethiopia War. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE WAR IN AFRICA. 


Great Britain that she withdraw its fleet, or the 
Strongest units, if Italy withdraw one of its three 
divisions from Libya, was without avail as the 
British Government insisted that negotiations had 
to be carried on not with individual League members 
but with the League as a whole. The British Am- 
bassador at Rome on Oct. 18, assured Premier 
Mussolini that Great Britain did not intend to take 
any action “beyond what might be agreed to or 
recommended by the League in conformity with 
the dispositions of the Covenant.” 


<i 20,000,000 ITALIANS MOBILIZED. 


Mussolini mobilized 20,000,000 - Italians—men, 
Women and children—throughout the Kingdom by 
sirens and church bells on Oct. 2, as a mass demon- 
stration of Fascist discipline, and told them in 
broadcast speech cf Italy’s irresistible destiny and 
the country’s preparation to meet acts of war with 
acts of war, should the League dare to apply sanc- 
tions. On the morning of Oct. 3, the I troops 
invaded Ethiopia, reaching Adowa on the 6th. 

The United States, » nich as well as Italy, is a 
signatory of the Pact of Paris, took independent 
action on Oct. 5, when President Roosevelt, acting 

.on the Neutrality Act of 1934/ declared an arms 
embargo against both Italy d Ethiopia, and 
pointed out that American citizens “who voluntarily 
engage in transactions of any character with either 
of the belligerents do so at their own risk."". The 
next day he issued a proclamation warning citizens 
against travel on the ships of the belligerents. 

The League uncil sitt: as a Committee of 
Thirteen in the absence of Italy (party to the dis- 
pute) made its report on Oct. 5 as called for- by 
Article XV. After h statements by Baron 
Aloisi and Tecle Hawariate, the Council appointed 
a,Committee of Six—Great Britain, France, Chile. 
Denmark, Roumania and Portugal—which reported 
on Oct. 7 that war existed and that the Italian 
Government had resorted to war in disregard of its 
obligations under Article’ XII of the Covenant, 
whereupon the thirteen members of the Council 
individually approve the report, and named Italy 
as the aggressor—an action without precedent in 

the history of the League. 


FOUR COUNTRIES OUT OF FIFTY-ONE 
MAKE RESERVATIONS. 


4 The League Assembly was reconvened on Oct. 


France, 
_ India, 


~ 


oo is 
rt I 


9 by its president, Foreign Minister Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia, and named Italy the aggressor on Oct. 11, 
when 51 of the 58 League Members gave silent ap- 
proval to the Council’s decision. The Dominican 
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Republic, Guatemala, Paraguay and El Salvador 
were not represented. Italy voted against the de- 
cision and was supported by Albania, Austria and 
Hungary. Of the 51 States which agreed that Italy 
had incurred the penalties of Article XVI by resort 
to war, four—Switzerland, Chile, Uruguay and 
Venezuela—made reservations tending to restrict 
their execution of this article. Switzerland did not 
wish to consider any sanctions, even non-military 
oun which might éndanger its traditional neu- 
y. 


THE SANCTIONS SET UP. 


The League Assembly immediately set up a Com- 
mittee for Coordination of Measures under Article 
XVI composed of all League members except Italy. 
The Committee, on Oct. 11, with Hungary only 
abstaining, adopted Proposal 1, imposing on Italy 
an embargo on arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, and lifting the embargo on arms exports to 
Ethiopia. The list of arms, etc., in President Roose- 
velt's prétlamation of Oct. 5, was adopted with the 
addition of powder and explosives. 

The Coordination Committee, on Oct. 14, adopted 
Proposal 2 in which League members undertook 
to render impossible all loans and credits, public 
and private, to the Italian Government, its nationals 
and corporations on its territory, to be put into full 
operation by Oct. 31. 

The Committee completed its economic and finan- 
cial sanctions on Oct. 19, when it adopted Proposals 
3, 4 and 5. Proposal 3 prohibited importation 
by League members of all goods coming from Italy 
directly or indirectly. Proposal 4 placed an em- 
bargo on key raw materials necessary for war; these 
included for the time being products controlled 
wholly or in major part by League members, trans- 
port animals, rubber and various metals and min- 
erals, notably bauxite, aluminum, iron ore, scrpa 
iron, chromium, nickel, and manganese; oil, cotton 
and copper produced also by non member countries, 
notably the United States, were not then barred. 

By Proposal 5 League members undertook to 
give each other mutual assistance to minimize eco- 
nomic losses suffered as a result of applying economic 
sanctions a Italy, such members as Roumania 
and Yugo-Slavia. 

On Oct. 29, the Committee fixed Nov. 15, as the 
date when sanctions should go into effect. 

Great Britain, on Monday, Oct. 14, adopted a 
policy of neutrality under The Hague Convention 
of 1907, under which Italian ships carrying supplies 


to the Army in Africa will not be allowed to stay in - 


a British port more than 24 hours and may take on 
supplies sufficient only to reach the nearest Italian 


port. : 


THE WORLD COURT. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice 
(usually referred to in the United States as the 
World Court) owes its existence to the initiative of 
the League of Nations acting under Article 14 of the 
Covenant, which provided that: 


The Council shall formulate and submit to 
the Members of the League for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Court shall be com- 
petent to hear and determine any dispute of 
an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it. The Court may also give an ad- 
visory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 


, The nations now in the World Court.are: 


Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Esthonia, te fa Finland, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
. Norway, Panama, Paraguay 
‘oland, Portugal, Roumania, El 
Ss: r, Siam, Union of South Africa, Spai 
ata Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela an 
Yug via, all members of the , and Costa 
Rica and Brazil, both of which resigned from the 
e, but are still in the Court. Seven of the 52 
have not yet ratified their signatures; these are, 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, the minican Republic, 
Nicaragua. and P: 


G Liberia, araguay. 
_ Mexico and Turkey, new members of the League 


in 1933) lave not yet signed. Neither have Afghan- 


Ecuador and USRR (Soviet Russia), new 
ee ean m the World Court on Oct 
Germ. resigned from the Wor! 0 on ; 
40, 1933; 46 well as from the League of Nations. 
‘The budget estimates were: For 1934, 1,218,833 
‘Dutch florins; for 1935, 1,216,805 florins. 


The Court is open to every nation of the world, 


under conditions laid down by the Council of the ; 


League in May, 1922, whieh require a declaration 
accepting the Court's jurisdiction in accordance with 
the terms of the Covenant and with the Statute and 
Rules of the Court and engaging to carry out the 


Court's decision in good faith and not to have re- © 


course to war against another nation that obeys it. 

If there is on the Bench no judge of the nationality 

of a contesting party, such a judge may be sel 

by that party for that case only. There are now 

15 judges; the salary of each is 15,000 Dutch florins, 
The Assembly and Council of The 


ue of 
Nations elected these judges for the period 1931-1939: ~ 


Judges: Sir Cecil James Barrington Hurst, Prest- 
, British; J. Gustavo Guerrero, Vice-President, 
Salvador; Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns, Belgium; Count 
Michel Rostworowski, Poland; Henri Fromageot, 
France; Antonio 8. de Bustamente y Sirven, Cuba; 
Rafael Altamira y Creva, Spain; Dionisio Anzilotti, 
Italy; Francisco Jose Urrutia, Colombia; Baron von 
Freitag-Lorenhoven, Germany; Demetre Negulesca 
Roumania; Jonkheer Willem J. M. van_Eysinga, 
Netherlands; Wang Chung-Hui, China; Harukazu 
Nagaoka, Japan. 

Deputy Judges: Joseph Redlich, Austria; Jose 
Caeiro da Matta, Portugal; Mileta Novakovitch, 
Yugo-Slavia; Rafael Waldemar Erich, 

The presidency rotates; Sir Cecil Hurst of Great 
Britain was elected to that place in November, 1933. 

The Registrar of the Court (since 1922) is M. Ake 
Hammarskjold, Counselor of Legations of H. M. 
the King of Sweden. 

Adherence to the World Court was favored in the 
platforms of both the Democratic and Republican 
National Conventions. President Hoover sent the 
protocols to the Senate Dec. 10, 1930. It came to 
a vote in the Senate on Jan. 29, 1935, and was de- 
feated, as the vote, 52 for adherence and 36 against, 
failed of the necessary two-thirds by 7. 


land. 


The League of Nations in the Italo-Hthiopian 
matter, is acting under these Articles of the Cove- 
nant: 

Article X—The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve, as against external 
aggression, the territorial integrity and existing 

> litical independence of all Members of the League. 

nn case of any such aggression or in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

Article XI—Any war or threat of war, whether 

immediately affecting any of the Members of the 
League or not, is hereby declared a matter of con- 
cern to the whole League, and the League shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such 
emergency should arise, the Secretary-General shall, 
on the request of any Member of the League, forth- 
with summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to_ bring to the attention of 
the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace 
depends. 

Article XII—The Members of the League agree 
that, if there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement 
or to enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no 
ease to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision, or 
the report by the Council. _ 

In any ease, under this Article, the award of the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision shall be made 
within a reasonable time, and the report of the 
Council shall be made within six months after the 
submission of the dispute. 

Article XI1JI—The Members of the League agree 
that, whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable for sub- 
mission to arbitration or judicial settlement, and 

_ which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject-matter to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement. 

Disputes, as to the interpretation of a Treaty, as 
to any question in international law, as to the exist- 
ence of any fact which, if established, would consti- 
tute a breach of any international obligation, or as 
to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach, are declared to be among those 
“which are generally suitable for submission to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement. 

For the consideration of any such dispute, the 
Court to which the case is referred shall be the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, established 
‘in accordance with Article XIV, or any tribunal 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated 
in any Convention existing between them. 

The Members of the League agreed that they 
will carry out in full good faith any award or decision 

' that may be rendered, and that they will not resort 
to war against a Member of the League which com- 
plies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry 
‘out such an award or decision, the Council shall 
prsecse what steps should be taken to give effect 

ereto. 

Article XV—lIf there should arise between Mem- 

_ bers of the League any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or 
judicial settlement in accordance with Article XIII, 
the Members of the League agree that they will 
hae | the matter to the Council. Any party to 
the dispute may effect such submission by giving 

J notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 

General, who will make all necessary arrangements 

for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 
For this purpose the parties to the dispute will 
communicate to the Secretary-General, as promptly 
as possible, statements of their case with all the 
relevant facts and papers, and the Council may 
forthwith direct the publication thereof. 
The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement 
of the dispute, and, if such efforts are successful, a 


, proteniens shall be made public giving such facts 
. an 


; 


Pepenarlons regarding the dispute and the terms 
of ee) aust thereof as the Council may deem ap- 
propriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council 
either unanimously or by a majority vote, shal 
make and publish a report containing a statement 
of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the 
Council may make a public statement of the facts 
of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the 
same. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE, 


Articles of the League Covenant. 


If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
to by tne members thereof, other than the repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to the 
pute, tae Members of the League agreed that they 
will not go to war with any party to dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 


if the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unamimously agreed to by the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more 0 
the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselyes the right to take such 
action as they shall consider necessary for the main- 
tenance of Fright and justice. 


If the dispute between the parties is elaimed by 
one of them, and is found by the Council to arise 
out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 
Council shall so report, and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 


The Council may in any case under this Article 
refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute 
shall be so referred at the request of either party to 
the dispute provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after the submission of the 
dispute to the Council. 


In any case referred to the Assembly, all the pro- 
visions of this Article and of Article XII, relating 
to the action and powers of the Council, shall apply 
to the. action and powers of the Assembly, provided 
that a report made by the Assembly, if concurred 
in by the representatives of those Members of the 
League represented on the Council, and of a majority 
of the other Members of the League, exclusive in 
each case of the representatives of the parties to the 
dispute, shall have the same force as a report by 
the Council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute. 


Article XVI—Should any member of the League 
resort to_war in disregard of its Covenants under 
Articles XII, XIII or XY, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby under- 
take immediately to subject to it the severance of 
all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationais 
of tne Covenant-breaking State, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial and personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the Covenant-b 
State and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a Member of the League or not. y 


It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to 
recommend to the several Governments concerned 
what effective military, naval or air force the Mem- 
bers of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the Covenants 
of the League. 


The Members of the League agree, further, that 
they will mutually support one another in the fnan- 
cial and economic measures which are taken under 
this Article, in order to minimize the loss and incon- 
venience resulting from the above measures, and 
that they will mutually support one another in re- | 
sisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
number by the Covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of the 
Members of the. League which are co-operating to 
protect the Covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has viola‘ 
any Covenant of the League may be declared to 
no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the 
Council concurred in by the representatives of all 


the other Members of the League represented 
thereon. ’ 


THE PACT OF PARIS. 


The vital articles of the Pact of Paris (Kellogg 
Pact of Aug. 27, 1928), to which 63 nations sub- 
scribed, are: 


Article 1 reads: ‘‘The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their plete 2 
pecples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their rela- 
tions with one another." P bi 


Article 2 reads: ‘‘ ‘The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of sll disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which, may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.’ ” ; 


ag 
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‘The League of Nations. 


- (ee Sy THE LEAGUE 

The League of Nations formally came into ex- 

istence on Jan. 10, 1920, through the coming into 

force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles; it 
_tow has a membership of fifty-nine states. 

_.” Germany entered the League Sept. 10, 1926. 

On Sept. 7, 1931, Mexico entered by invitation of 

the League, but with a declaration that Mexico 

* “has never admitted e regional understanding 

_ mentioned in Article 21 of the Covenant,"’ meaning 

ae the Monroe Doctrine. Argentina, which ‘withdrew 


, _in 1920, ae paying dues until 1928, decided, 
_~ Sept. 28, 1932, to apply for readmission with a 
similar dec aration by its Chamber of Deputies, and 


was readmitted. 
‘Turkey was admitted on July 18, 1932, and the 
Kingdom of Iraq, till then a British Mandate, was 
to full membership as an Independent State 


raised 
on Oct. 3, 

‘Fhe re-entry of Costa Rica, which witndrew in 
1926, was left by vote of Congress, July 8, 1931, to 
the discretion of the Prezident. 

a Japan, on March 27, 1933, gave two years’ notice 
od of withdrawal because the League adopted the report 
of the Lytton Committee reaffirming Chinese Sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria and condemning Japan’s 
action. Japan ceased to be a member on Mar. 27, 
1935, but retains her mandates in the Pacific. 
: Germany, on Oct. 19, 1933, gave two years’ 
ip notice of withdrawal because the Powers in the Dis- 
_armament Conference refused to t to her recog- 
tars ut equality, and ceased to & member, Oct. 


‘Afghanistan was admitted on Sept. 26, 1934, and 
. Ecuador, an original member, qualified and took her 


seat on Sept. 28, 1934. 
The USSR (Soviet pee | was admitted into the 
8, 1934, and awarded a 


League of Nations on Sept. 
permanent seat in the Council. 


FIFTY-EIGHT NATIONS IN THE LEAGUE. 
-The roll of.member states is: 


”) Afghanistan ce Panama 
_ Albania Great Britain Paraguay 
4 Argentina reece Persia 
by Australia Guatemala Peru 
x Austria Haiti Poland 
7 ee 
: ungary umanisa 
" Bulg India El Salvador 
ee Chile Trish Free State South Africa 
4 China Italy pain 
“ Colombia Latvia Sweden 
Cuba beria Switzerland 
_ Czechoslovakia Lithuania key 
Denmark Luxemburg UssSR 
Dominican Rep. Mexico Uruguay 
Ecuador Netherlands Venezuela 
Estonia New Zealand Yugo-Slavia 
Ethiopia Vi 
Norway 


THE COUNCIL. 


' The permanent members of the Council are: 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and 
4 Soviet Russia. The non-permanent members have 
been increased to ten, to/have three-year terms by 
elasses. Those elected in September, 1935, were 
: and Roumania; elected Sept, 
1933, Argent Denmark and Australia; and 
elected Sept., 1934, Spain, Chile and Turkey. Port- 
ugal was, on Oct. 9, 1933, elected to the newly 
non-permanent three-year seat. 
‘The Assembly meets annually in September, at 
Geneva. 
- The exterior stone work of the majestic new 
palace of the League of Nations at Geneva was com- 
pleted with fitting ceremony on Nov. 6, 1933. The 
‘pbuilding was in partial use in 1935, though the in- 
terior is still unfinished. The ee edifice of white 
stone and concrete was be: 1929 and will cost 
$5,000,000. John D. Rockefelier, Jr., gave $1,000,000 
tor the library which forms one wing. The lace is 
nearly 500 feet longer than the Capitol at Washing- 
ton and covers about 47,000 sq. ft. more space. Gifts 
totaling $8,000,000 have been presented or pledged 
for League work from private American sources 
since its establishment. 
_ ‘The Council meets three times a year. The budget 
of the League for 1935-36 was 28,279,902 Swiss 
franes (gold) or $9,239,044 at the then par of ex- 
change; and for 1933-34, 30,827,805 francs or about 
$5,949,766. The budget is prorated. In September, 
ree cs of the member states were in arrears, 
‘he general arbitration agreemen 
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ated then 37,488,783 francs. 
it (Pacific Settle- 


OF NATIONS. 


ment of International Disputes), adopted by the 

League of Nations on Sept. 26, Tu28. and consisting 

of a complete set of provisions for conciliation, 

judicial settlement and arbitration of international : 

disputes, is in-force, having been ratified wholly 

or in part by France, the United Kingdom, Irish 

Free State, Italy, Greece, Luxemburg, Peru, Bel- 

gium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 

Estonia, Finland, Spain, Canada, Australia, New 

Zealand, India, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Yugo- a 

Slavia, Ethiopia, Switzerland and Turkey. - 9 
4 
‘ 


THE STRESA AGREEMENT. 


Following Germany’s announcement on March 
16, 1935, of her rearming and thereby repudiating 
that part of the Treaty of Versailles by unilateral 
action, France, Great Britain and Italy by their 
Premiers and’ Foreign Secretaries meeting at Stresa, 
Italy, on April 14, 1935, reaffirmed their obligation, 
under the Locarno Treaty; their common policy 
set forth on Feb. 17, 1935, and Sept. 27, 1934, recog- , 
nizing the necessity of maintaining the independence 
and integrity of Austria; agreed to study an air ; 
pact for Western Europe; and, asserting that their . 
“policy is the collective maintenance of peace within 
the framework of the League of Nations”, declared / 
their close collaboration in, “opposing, by all prac- “i 
ticable means, any unilateral repudiation of treaties 
which many endanger the peace of Europe’. .The 
League Council, on April 17, passed a resolution f 
condemning unilateral repudiation and declaring 
that Germany had by her rearmament “failed in ~ 
the duty which lies on all members of the .interna- 
tional community” to respect their contractual 
obligations. ' : : Pee ak 
France and Soviet Russia, on May 2, 1935, signed 
a treaty providing for mutual assistance in event of 
the actual territory of either being violated by an 
unprovoked aggressor. The treaty was sent to 
neighboring countries with a declaration that it was 
directed at no one and was open for all to sign., _ 
Germany, on Sept. 10, 1934, formally rejected 
the plan for an ‘‘Eastern Locarno"’ pact of security 
which contemplated the, binding together of the 
USSR, Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
Baltic countries in an agreement to aid any ‘signa- 
tory attacked. +. ae 
Greece, Roumania, Turkey and Yugo-Slavia, on 
Feb. 9, 1934, signed the Balkan pact. Bulgaria — 
refused but agreed to adjust troublesome frontier 
and passport questions with Yugo-Slavia.. 
The League of Nations treaty convention, entered 
into July 13, 1931, restricting the manufacture-of 
narcotic drugs to the world’s legitimate réquirements 
for medical and scientific purposes and regulating their 
distribution, was signed then by the representatives of 
42 nations. By April 10, 1933, it had been ratified as r 
required ‘by seven. manufacturing nations; these 
being: France, Germany, Great Britain,.the United 
States, Switzerland, Netherlands and Turkey; and 
ratified or acceded to by 32 other nations; and it — 


was therefor proclaimed in effect as of July 10, 1933. _ 
Ay 


The bitter war. between Bolivia and Paragua, 
over the Chaco long defied mediation. The League — 
ot Nations turned over the dragg ng peace negotia- 
tions to, Argentina and Chile, March 15, 1935, having a 
received advice that an arrangement might be found 
Their efforts were supported by Brazil, Peru, Uru- 
guay and the United States, and an armistice was — 
brought about on June 12. A peace conference in 
Buenos Aires found it difficult to reconcile the con- 
flicting boundary claims of the belligerents, and 
Paraguay re! to exchange the 20,000 Bolivian 
soldiers taken prisoners in even exchange for 2,000 
Paraguayan prisoners. However, the Conference dull 
was able to adopt in plenary session, on Oct. 28, a 
resolution declaring that the war had come to ‘an 
end. Paraguay piqued at the League’s action on 
embargoes which it held to favor Bolivia, on re / 
23, cabled its resignation from the League to Genéva, 

‘The plebiscite in the Saar, called for by the Treaty — 
of Versailles, which had been administered ‘by a t 
Commission of the League of Nations since the World 
War, was held Jan. 13, 1935, after elaborate prepa- 
rations to maintain order had been made. The 
people voted to return to Germany—477,119 for, 
48,637 against—and the transfer was made March 
1.” Germany formally agreed that the Saar should 
be considered as in and a part of the demilitarized 
zone. : 

The League Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling came into force on Jan. 18, 1935, as a result 
of ratification by Great Britain. It is expected to 
do much to stabilize industry and to save from ex- 
tinction the most valuable species of whales. In — 
10 years, 1924-33, over 266,000 whales weve slaugh- 
tered chiefly by the great floating factories, fitted 
out by the British, Norwegians and others. — 


/ 
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American Neutrality Proclamation 


UNITED STATES PROCLAMATIONS UNDER NEUTRALITY ACT. 


The Neutrality Act: of Congress, approved Aug. 
31, 1 in effect until Feb. 29, 1936, provides: 
“pon the outbreak or during the progress of 
war between, or among, two or more foreign States, 
the Presiden’ shall proclaim such fact, and it shall 
thereafter be unlawful to export arms, ammunition 
or implements of war from any place in the United 
States, or possessions of the United States, to any 
port of such belligerent States, or to any neutral 
rt for transshipment to, or for the use of, a bel- 
gerent country. 

“The President shall by proclamation enumerate 
the arms, ammunition or implements of war. He 
may also from time to time extend the embargo 
to other States as and when they may become 


“involved in such a war.’ 


Another section makes it unlawful for American 
ships to carry arms or implements of war to any 
port of the belligerent countries or to a neutral 
port for transshipment. 

Establishment of a licensing system for the manu- 
facture and export of arms and munitions was set 
up under the supervision of a board of Cabinet 
officers. i 

Discretionary authority was given the President 
to restrict or close the territorial waters or ports 
of the United States to belligerent submarines. 

Discretionary authority was also given to the 
President to prohibit American citizens from travel- 
ing on ships of belligerent nations, except at their 
own risk, unless in flight from a country at war. 

President Roosevelt, in consequence, on Sept. 25, 
issued a proclamation declaring that these articles 
listed below shall be considered ‘‘arms, ammunition 
and implements of war’’: 


ARMS, ETC., EMBARGOED. 
Category I: 

(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in 
excess of cal. 26.5, and their barrels; 

(2) Machine guns, automatic rifles, and machine 
pistols of all calibers, and their barrels; 

: Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, 
their mountings and barrels; 

(4) Ammunition for the arms enumerated under 
(1) and (2) above, 7. e., high-power steel-jacketed 
ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5; filled and un- 
filled projectiles and propellants with a web 
thickness of .015 inch or greater for the projectiles 
of the arms enumerated under (3), above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, and mines, 
filled or unfilled, and apparatus for their use or 


charge; 

(6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and 
armored trains. 

Category II: 

Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft 
carriers and submarines. 
Category IIT; 

(1) Aireraft, assembled or dismantled, both 
heavier and lighter than air, which are designed, 
adapted, and intended for aerial combat by the 
use of machine guns or of artillery or for the 
carrying and dropping of bombs, or which are 
equipped with, or which by reason of design or 
construction are prepared for, any of the appli- 

_ ances referred to in paragraph (2), below. 


(2) Aerial mounts and frames, bomb racks, 
torpedo carriers, and bomb or torpedo release 
_ Mechanisms. 

Category IV: 


Revolvers and automatic pistols of a weight in 


excess of 1 pound, 6 ounces (630 grams), using 
ammunition in excess of caliber 26.5, and ammuni- 
iy therefor. 

_ Categ 


ary Ve 
q) ‘Rireratt assembled or dismantled, both 
heavier. and lighter than air, other than those 
included in category III; 
ae Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls 
tail units, and under carriage units; 

_. (8) Aircraft engines. 
Category VI: 

1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 

2) Mustard gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorasine, 
and methyldichlorasine. 

The makers, exporters or importers of the articles 
listed in proclamations under the Neutrality Act 
were under obligation to register with the Sec- 
retary of State before Nov. 29, 1935. After that 
all such exports and imports may be made only on 
license issued by the Secretary. The penalty for 
exportation or attempt to export arms, etc., under 
embargo is a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment. for 
five years, or both, and forfeiture of the vessel or 
vehicle containing the same. 

On Oct. 5, following the invasion of Ethiopia by 
the Italian army on Oct. 3, ident Roosevelt, 
acting under the neutrality resolution, issued a 
proclamation that “a state of war, unhappily, 
exists between Ethiopia and the Kingdom of Italy; 


and I do admonish all citizens of the United States 
or any of its possessions, and all persons residing 
or being within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States or its possessions to abstain from 
every violation of the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion above set forth, hereby made effective and 
applicable to the export of arms, ammunition or 
implements of war from any place in the United 
States or its possessions to Ethiopia or to the King- 
dom of Italy or to any Italian possession, or to any 
neutral port for transshipment to, or for the use of 
Ethiopia or the Kingdom of Italy.” 

After again formally proclaiming the list of arms, 
etc., asin his proclamation of Sept. 25, he continued: 

“And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the 
United States charged with the execution of the laws 
thereof, the utmost diligence in preventing the 
violation of the said joint resolution, and this my 
Proclamation issued thereunder, and in bringing to 
trial and punishment any offenders against the 
same.” 


“EXCEPT AT HIS OWN RISK.” 


On Oct. 6 President Roosevelt issued a proclama- 
tion warning American citizens against traveling on 
belligerent ships, in which he said: 

‘Whereas Section Six of the Joint Resolution of 
Congress, approved Aug. 31, 1935, provides that— 

«Whenever, during any war in which the United 
States is neutral, the President shall find that the 
mInaintenance of peace between the United States 
and foreign nations, or the protection of the lives 
of citizens of the United States, or the protection 
of the commercial interests of the United States 
and its citizens, or the security of the United States 
requires that the American citizens should refrain 
from traveling as passengers on the vessels of any 
belligerent nation, he shall so proclaim, and there- 
after no citizen of the United States shall travel 
on any vessel of any belligerent nation except at 
his own risk, unless in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the President shall prescribe. 
Provided, however, that the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to a citizen traveling on the 
vessel of a belligerent whose voyage was begun in 
advance of the date of the President's proclamation, 
and who had no opportunity to discontinue his 
voyage after that date. And, provided further, that 
they shall not apply under ninety days after the date 
of the President’s proclamation to a citizen return- 
ing from a foreign country to the United States or 
to any of its possessions. When, in the President’s 
judgment, the conditions which have caused him 
to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he 
shall revoke his proclamation and the provisions 
of this section shall thereupon cease to apply.’ 

“And, whereas, war now unhappily exists between 
Ethiopia and the Kingdom of Italy; and, 

“‘Whereas, I find that the protection of the lives 
of citizens of the United States requires that Amer- 
ean citizens should refrain from traveling as pas- 
seer on the vessels of either of the belligerent 
nations; 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
said Joint Resolution of Congress, do hereby ad- 
monish all citizens of the United States to abstain 
from crane ee on any thes haha either of the bel- 
gerent. nations contrary to the provisio: 
ene ies ciectaige to end * me ra 

“I do hereby give notice that any citizen of 
peat a who may Lee on such a see, 

ontrary to the provisions of the said joint resolu. 
tion, will do so at his own risk.” a ~ 


ON ITS OWN INITIATIVE, 


When Augusto de Vasconcellos, Presid 
Committee of Coordination of the oy Nw 
tions transmitted to the Secretary of State the doc- 
uments in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, Mr. Hull 
in his acknowledgement reiterated the support. of 
the United States, to Hague Convention of 1907 for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, the 
Pact of Paris, the Anti-War Pact signed at Rio de 
Janeiro, Oct. 12, 1933, and other conventions, 

When, however,” he said, “it was found that 
hostilities actually existed between Ethiopia and 
Italy, this Government, acting on its own initiative 
promptly announced a number of basic measures 
primarily to. avoid being drawn into the war and 
which also would not be without effect in dis- 
oomeene Tratiehd the. Pres amai 

e summ; e ident’s pro: 
adding, ‘‘The course thus pursued 2 tet 
action by other governments, most of which are 
parties to one or more of the peace pacts to which 
I have referred, represent the independent 


alee AC policy of the Government of the United 


advance of © 


pe ie el 


The International Labor Organization. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 


Prepared for the World Almanac by Leifur Magnusson, Director 
of the Washington Office 


The United States became a member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization by Presidential procla- 
mation Aug. 20, 1934, issued under authorization of 
& resolution of Congress, passed June 19. Its first 
full official delegation to the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva, was sent in 1935, and com- 
pleted arrangements for representation on the Goy- 
erning Body of the Organization, where it took its 
Seat as one of the “eight states of chief industrial 
importance” in accordance with the Constitution of 
the Organization. 

The first U. S. Government representative to the 
Governing Body was Isador Lubin, Federal Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, who attended the 
meeting in January, 1935. Later in the year William 
Gorham Rice, Jr., the liaison officer in Geneva for the 
Department of Labor, was named as the permanent 
Government representative on the Governing Body. 
William Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was elected as the Workers’ represen- 
tive on the Governing Body, and James A. Wilson, 
member of the PWA labor board, substituted for 
Mr. Green at the meeting in January, followed by 
Dan Tracy, president of the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers at tne June meeting, and John Pos- 
sehl, president of the International Union of Operat- 

Engineers, in October. Henry S. Dennison, 
president of Dennison Manufacturing Company, is 
the Employers’ representative on the Governing 
Body. Former Governor John G. Winant, of New 
Hampshire, was appointed on April 12, 1935, to the 

t of Assistant Director in the International Labor 
fice, and resigned on October Ist to assume chair- 
manship of the Federal Social Security Board. 

The United States in November joined with the 
other maritime nations of the world in a preparatory 
tripartite conference called by the International 
Labor Organization to discuss apie pertinent 
to the welfare of the seaman. he agenda of this 
conference included the question of m on sea- 
going merchant ships, hours of labor on board ship, 
and vacations with pay for ons employed in the 
merchant marine. The decisions of the conference 
will be submitted to a subsequent full session of the 
International Labor Conference, probably in the 
fall of 1936. 

The American delegation to the Maritime Con- 
ference included the following persons: Robert 
Bruere for the Government; Samuel Aitken, vice 
president of the Moore and McCormack Steamship 
Company, for the Shipowners; and Andrew Furuseth, 
president of the International Seamen’s Union, for 
the seamen. — sky 

The United States also sent delegates to a regional 
International Labor Conference led by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Santiago, at the 
invitation of the Chilean Government to which the 
countries of South America, members of the Organi- 
zation, sent representatives to discuss such questions 
as raising the age of admission to employment. re- 
duction of hours in the textile industry, nutrition of 
the worker, the technical a) =e of labor 
inspection, um wages, living working 
conditions of agricultural workers, and the truck 
system. The results of this conference will take the 
form of resolutions to the regular International 
Labor Conference in June, 1936. ; 

The American delegation to the conference in 
Santiago included Henry H. Sevier, Ambassador to 
Chile, and Miss Frieda 8. Miller, Director of the 
New York State Divisién of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage, representing the Government; 
Joseph C. Molanphy, South American representative 
U.S. Steel Products Company, for the Employers; 
and William L. Hutcheson, president of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
for the Workers. 

The present list of countries, members of the 
International Labor Organization, is as follows: 


hanistan Ecuador 
aeeeniins sient ia 
Australia o 
Austria Finland 
um France 
Bolivia Guatemala 
razil Greece 
British Empire Haiti 
Bulg Honduras 
Cc: Hungary 
Colombia Irish Free State 
Czechoslovakia Japan 
Denmark Latvia 
Dominican Republic Liberia 


Lithuania Rumania 

Luxemburg Salvador 

Mexico Sima 

Netherlands South Africa 

New Zealand Spain 

Nicaragua Sweden 

Norway Switzerland 

Panama urkey 

Paraguay USSR. (Soviet Russia) 
Persia United States of America 
Peru Uruguay 

Poland Venezuela 

Portugal Yugo-Slavia 


The permanent organization consists of an annual 
conference of representatives of the member nations 
and an international labor office controlled by a 
governing body. 

The organization is financed by contributions 
from the member states, made through the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, except in the case of coun- 
tries members only of the International Labor Or- 
ganization ne pe their quotas to the Director of 
the International Labor Office. The budget for the 
organization for 1935 amounted to 8,686,046 gold 
frances ($1,676,407, gold). ‘ 

The annual conferences are composed of four 
representatives of each member state, one represent- 
ing employers, one the workers, and two the govern- 
ment. These conferences discuss an agenda pre- 
pared by the governing body, and draw up draft 
conventions and recommendations affecting in- 
dustrial conditions, which are presented to tlie 
competent authorities in each member nation for 
ratification or adoption. { 

The conference is the legislative body of th 
organization and represents what may be termed the 
legislative method as against the diplomatic proce- 
dure of formulating treaties. 

The Constitution of the organization imposes no 
obligation on the members to adopt legislation in 
aecordance with draft conventions or recommenda- 
tions, but merely the obligation’ to present them 
for consideration by the appropriate and competent 
authority. f 

When a convention has been ratified by two or 
more members it becomes an international treaty 
between the members so ratifying. 

The following conventions and recommendations 
have been adopted at the nineteen sessions of the 
conference held annually since 1919: 
Conventions concerning: Limiting the hours of 

work in industrial undertakings to eight in the 

day and forty-eight in the week; unemployment; 
the employment of women before and ater child- 
birth; and the employment of women at night; 
the 1um age for admission of children to 
industrial employment and st sea; the night work 
of young persons employed in industry; unem- 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship; employment for seamen; the age of 
admission of children to employment in alk 
culture; the rights of association and combination 
of agricultural workers; workmen's compensation 
in agriculture; the use of white lead in painting; 
the application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings; the compulsory medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at sea; 
equality of treatment for natic and foreign 
workers as regards workmen's compensations for 
accidents; night work in bakeries; workmen's 
compensation for accidents; compensation for 
occupational diseases; inspection of emigrants; re- 
triation of seamen and their articles of agree- 
mnent; sickness insurance for industrial and agri- 
cultural workers; minimum wage-fixing machinery; 
marking of weight on packages transported by 
vessels and protection against accidents of workers 
loading and unloading ships; forced labor; hours 
of work in commerce, offices, and coal mines;~ 
minimum age for employment in non-industrial 
occupations; abolition of fee-charging loy= 
ment agencies; old age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
insurance for ind and agricultural workers; 
regulation of hours of work in automatic glass 
works; unemployment insurance benefit or allow- 
ances to the involuntarily unemployed; employ- 
ment of women on underground work in mines of 
all kinds; limiting hours of work in coal mines 
(revised); reduction of hours of work to forty a 
week; establishment of an international scheme 
for the maintenance of rights under invalidity, 
old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance; re- 
duction of hours of work in glass-bottle works. 
On October 1, 1935, these conventions had received 
a total of 661 ratifications, 
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Recommendations concerning: Unemployment; 


_ 


ms 


reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers; the 
prevention of anthrax; the protection of women 
and children against lead poisoning; the estab- 


The International Labor Organization. 


loading or unloading ships, age for admission of 
children to non-industrial employment; unem- 
ployment insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed; employment among young per- 
sons. 


lishment of government health services; the ap- 
plication of the Berne convention of 1906 on the 
prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches; the limitation of hours 
_of work in the fishing industry; the limitation of 
hours of work in inland navigation; the unem- 
ployment insurance of seamen; the establishment 
of eerlone seamen’s codes; night work of children 
and young persons in agriculture; night work of 
women in agriculture; the social insurance in 
agriculture; the application of the weekly rest in 
commercial establishments; the development of 
technical agricultural education; the prevention 
of unemployment in agriculture; the protection, 
before and after childbirth, of women wage earners 
in agriculture; living-in conditions of agricultural 
workers; communication to the international 
labor office of statistical and other information 
regarding emigration, immigration and the re- 
patriation and transit of emigrants; the general 
principles for the organization of systems of in- 
spection to secure the enforcement of the laws 
and regulations for the protection of the workers; 
the development of facilities for the utilization of 
workers’ spare time; equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards work- 
men’s compensation for accidents; a minimum 
Seale of workmen’s compensation; jurisdiction in 
disputes relating to workmen's compensation; 
compensation for occupational diseases; proted 
tion of emigrant women and girls on board ship; 
repatriation of masters and apprentices, and gen- 
eral principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen; general principles of sickness 
insurance; application of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery; prevention of industrial accidents, 
responsibility for the protection of power-driven 
machinery, reciprocity as regards the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in loading 
or unloading ships; consultation of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations in the drawing up of 
regulations dealing with the safety of workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships; indirect 
eompulsion to labor repulatien of forced or com- 
pulsory labor, regulation of hours of work in 
hotels, restaurants and similar establishments, 
regulation of hours of work in theaters and other 
places of amusement, and in establishments for the 
treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, destitute 
or mentally unfit; reciprocity as provided for in the 
Convention adopted in 1932 concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in 


The governing body consists of 32 persons, 16 of 
whom represent the governments, 8 the workers, 
and 8 the employers. Of the 16 government repre- 
sentatives, 8 are nominated by the members of chief 
industrial importance; namely, France, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, Soviet Russia, and the United 
States. The remaining 8 elected by the conference 
in 1934 represented Argentina, Brazil, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Mexico, Poland and Spain. 

Employers representatives were elected in 1934 
trom the following. countries: Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Yugo-Slavia, India, Denmark 
and Switzerland. Workers’ representatives were 
elected from France, Great Britain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, India, Belgium, Switzerland and Poland. 

The members of the governing body are elected 
tor three years. The governing body meets at least 
four times each year. It directs the work of the 
international labor office and prepares for the 
annual conferences. 

The International Labor Office is established at 
Geneva and is independent of the League Secretariat 
as respects policy and administration. 

The office acts as a secretariat for the annual 
conference, preparing material for the use of the 
conference and following up the work of the con- 
ference, endeavoring to secure the early consideration 
by member states of the conventions and recom- 
mendations adopted at the conferences. 

It also acts as a bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing on the prob- 
lems of labor and industry. It edits and publishes 
several periodicals and numerous reports and studies 
dealing with problems of industry and employment 
of international interest. 

A new building to house the International Labor 
Office, and costing approximately $600,000, has 
been completed in Geneva on land donated for the 
purpose by the Swiss Government. This building is 
of the plain Renaissance type of architecture, well 
adapted for office purposes. 

The International Labor Office has branch offices 
in London, Paris, Rome, Shanghai, Delhi, Tokio 
and Washington. The Washington branch is directed 
by Leifur Magnusson, with offices at_734 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. The World Peace 
Foundation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y., is the 
agent in the United States for the sale of publications 
of the office. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOMES, BY INCOME CLASSES, CALENDAR YEARS. 
(The figures in this table show millions of dollars.)~ 


1920./1921./1922.)1923.)1924./1925.|1926.|1927.)1928./1929.]1930, 1931, \ 1932.) 1933. 


Income classes. 


Wndéer St, 000. io... ees 214) 248) 252) 235] 58) 67} 72| 64| 74) 87} 107|.231 
1,000—$2,000......... 4,050)3,621/3,631/3,694|3,564/1,775|1,748]1,646]1,527/1,500/1,495|1,399/2,146 2,008 
$2,000—$3,000........ 6, 184/5,326/5,153|6,073/5,277/2,048)2, 2,062|2 031]1,959)1,864|1,641/2,437|2,295 
3,000—$5,000........ ,040]4.055]4, 6, 6,828]5,236/4,873|4,701)4,648) 4,573] 4, 152}3,516|2,598|2,207 
x $10,000....... ,068]2,379|2,642/2,653/2,991/3,464/3,839]3,896|4,282)}4,482/3,724/2,807/1,677| 1,538 
$10,000—$25,000.. - -.: 2,548] 1,958]2,256)2,538/2,855/3,545/3,661/3,748]4,038|4,025/2,923|2,007]1,160/1,112 
afn'cu0- dition acme 1,308] 980)1,208/1,351]1,560/2,032|1,955)2,052}2,326/2,174/1,384| 821] 630] 630 
$50,000—$100,000..... 810 2) 8 834)1,067/1,419/1.389/1, ,858/1,646| 919] 528) 393 1 
100,000—$150,000 65) 163) 260] 281 8] 573) 570) 6: 374] 197) 120] 129 
$150,000—$300,000....| 215) 146) 267] 261) 375) 655) 661] 787)1,157|1,087| 419] 212) 118] 139 
$300,000—$500,000. ... 89, 61) 117} 125) 171] 340! 340 6 207| 102) 52) 54 
$500,000—$1,000,000. . . 80] 43] 108) 95) 158) 327] 318] 378) 671) 670| 212) 102] 58] 57 
$1,000,000 and over... .. 77! 49! 141} 152! 156] 422! 494] 601|1,10911,212! 360] 166] . 35! 87 


Totals, 1920, 23,736; 1921, 19,577; 1922, 21,336; 1923, 24,777: 1924, 25,656: ; 3: 
1927, 22,545; 1928, 25,226; 1929, 24,801; 1930, 18/119; 1931, 13/605; 1932 13 604s 1088 11 00g.” seat 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL RETURNS, BY NET INCOME CLASSES, 
(Thousands of 


Dollars.) 1925. 1926, 1927. 1928. 1929, 1931. 1932. 1933, 
a 98,178} 119,513} 126,745) 111,123] 126,172] 150,000] 185 
LER EEE] RHR SLOHET| GORGE SOS) RE aa Abe 
1,327,683] 1,240,400] 1,209,345] 1,192'61311,172°655 sol eiseael posses pares 
503,652} 560,549) 567,7 628,766] 658,03 
236,779), 246,730] 252,079] 270,889] 271,454 
9,721] 57,487 ,123] 68,048] 63,689 
20,958] 20,520) 22,573) 27,207] 24,073 
4,759 4,7. 5,261 7,049 6,37) 
3,223 3,267 3,873 5,678 ol 
300 under 500.... 892 8 1,141 1,756 1,64 
500 under 1,000... 479 468 557 98 "976 
1,000 and over... . 207 231 290 511 513 


——_e * 
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Administration Activities to Aid Recoverp : 


NIRA DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY SUPREME COURT. 


NIRA—National Industrial Recovery Act was the basic Act of the recovery and reconstruction 
| Beye of the Administration. Entitled ‘“‘An Act to encourage national industrial recovery, to foster 
competition, and to provide for the construction of certain useful public works, and for other pur- 
Lanett in Tp eysuproved June 13, 1933. The fuli text will be found in the World Almanac for 1934 on 
pag oo. 


: NRA—Nsational Recovery Administration, under joint control of National Emergency Council 
headed by Donald R. Richberg and this administrative board: NIRB—National Industriel Reverelie 

' Board, S. Clay Williams, Chairman; Leon C. Marshall, Executive Secretary, and A. D. Whiteside, 
Sidney Hillman and Walton Hamilton set up Sept. 17, 1934, with offices in the Department of Com- 

* merce Building, Washington, D. C. W. Averill Harriman was the Administrative Officer. ’ 


The NIRB was granted all the powers hitherto conferred upon the Administrator for Industrial Re- 
covery, and was “ssisted by the Labor Advisory Board, the Consumers’ Advisory Board, the Advisory 
Council and the Industrial Advisory Board which was composed of men active in business life appointed 
to serve for limited periods and in rotation to bring fresh viewpoints to the NRA. 


The Administrative organization consisted of an administrative officer, a review officer, a general 
co an economie adviser, a publicity adviser, 12 division administrators and a compliance division. 
_ To each division administrator are assigned a number of deputy and assistant deputy administrators 

who represent the Government in the formulation and administration of the Codes of Fair Competition. 


f When the NIRA was unanimously declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, 
_ the whole foundation crumbled from under thisgform of activity, and the NRA continued on merely to ‘ 
liquidate matters on hand. 


: The basic act remaining of the New Deal in the Recovery Program is the AAA, Agricultural Ad- i 
justment Administration Acts, with its various expansions and careful alterations so as to meet and 
overcome the constitutional objections set forth by the Supreme Court in its decision against the NIRA. 


._ The constitutional questions raised against the AAA, centering chiefly in the Processing taxes, which 
have been brought up in the Federal, District and Circuit Courts, have been set for a hearing in the 
United States Supreme Court on Dec. 9, 1935. : ¥jiF 


“Cases, very large in number, involving the administration of the SEC and the Utilities Holding Act, 
particularly the so-called ‘‘death clause,” are also to be pushed for a prompt review. »% 
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WORK OF THE AAA IN 1935. + ae 


1 : 4 he 
centering the payment of processing taxes, in United ; 


“Ch inistr : States District and Cireuit Courts. Litigation 
ao Ree te eons BOUT e101; ones reached the United States Supreme Court in Decem- 


R. Tolley, Alfred D. Stedman, and William F. Cal- ( 
x : ber, 1935. Before enactment of the amended bill, — 
Jander, Assistant Administrators; T. Weed Harvey, | 7 ji2 suits attacking the processing levies had been _ 
William E. Byrd, Jr., Frank A. Brown and Paul A. | sjeq in the courts and temporary injunctions had 
Porter, Assistants to the Administrator; Oscar John- | been granted in 509 cases. More than $900,000,000 
ston, Manager, Producers’ Cotton Pool; Alfred D.- | had been collected by the government. The amen if 
Stedman, Director, Division of Information; Howard ae rovided that eee 7 Supers Cone nee ql 
, 1 ecto visto - | the law unconstitutional, only those tax payers who: 
Es. ie elie, aoe oes CARAS i tea UT had absorbed the levy themselves without passing 
Ward M. Buckles, Director, Dtvtsion of Finance. | "onto producer or consumer could recover ie 
Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel; G. B. yi trace 
® ’ The AAA amended act legalized all contracts 
Thorne, Director, Division of Livestock and Feed previously made and was designed farther to: : 
Grains; G. E. Farrell, Director, Dictsion of Grains; Permit the use of 30 per cent of the custo 
C. A. Cobb, Director, Division of Cotton; J. W. Tapp, 
_ Director, Division of Marketing and Marketing Agree- 
ments; J. B. Hutson, Director, Division of Tobacco, 
Sugar, Rice, Peanuts and Potatoes. Address, South 
Bldg: of Agriculture, Independence Ave. at 13th 
St.. 8. W., Was M1, DCs 
‘The AAA was organized to promote economic 
recovery by restoring the purchasing power of 
American farmers to the level it occupied during 
the five-year period preceding the World War. The 
immediate objective is to assist farmers in adjusting 
ba of certain basic commodities to effective 
emand. To accomplish this the AAA effects mar- 
kK agreements and orders designed to restore 
and, maintain normal economic conditions in the 
marketing and financing of agricuitural products 
and to eliminate unfair practices and charge which 
have interfered with interstate commerce in agri- 
cultural products. The AAA was established in the 
Department of Agriculture and is under the immedi- 
ate tion of the Administrator. 
_. The A was set up under Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 12, 1933; and modified by the National 
‘ust: Recovery Act approved June 16, 1933, 


' AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


ing additional 
with the adjustment program, and diversion of | 


yy 


‘be i 4 


Let the President use submarginal lands, to 
acquired with relief funds, for public purposes. 

Put into operation the “ever normal granary 
plan,"’ authorizing the government to acquire | 
cultural commodities pledged as security for gov 
ment loans and to make payments “‘in kind”’ to 
ducers who cooperate in the adjustment progran 


THE POTATO ACT. 


Incorporated in the act as Title II also was tl 
Warren Potato Control measure giving the govel 
ment control of the potato crop harvested after Dec. 
1, 1935, and makes any person who buys or sells 
potatoes dug after that date which do not bear a 
Government stamp, liable to a fine of $1,000. € 
its terms the AAA fixed the national tax-exe 


_ the Jones-Connelly Cattle Act, approved April 7, 
1934, the Bankhead Cotton Act, approved April 
i, 1934, the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, approved 
‘ay 9, 1934, 
“1934, the 


the decision of the United States Supreme 
May 27, 1935, invalidating the NIRA, Con- 
enacted an AAA. amendment act approved 
. 24, 1935, intending both to extend the farm 
trations power and bulwark it legally. At- 
| by its foes on constitutional grounds, chiefiy 


sales allotment at 226,600,000 bushels—the averag 

annual sale during 1929-33—assigned state quotas 
within which county administrators must fix indi- 
vidual grower allotments. A tax of three-f 

of a cent a pound (about 45 cents a bushel) must be 
paid on all potatoes sold in excess of the allotment. 
To facilitate the collection of the tax it is required __ 
that potatoes be ‘“‘packed in closed and marked 
containers” with stamps affixed. The Secretary of — 
Agriculture is empowered to employ and fix the 

pay of necessary agents without regard to the civil 
service law. 
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Administration Actwities to Aid Recovery 


The quotas of production set for the States are: 
North Atlantic States, 


~ State. 000 bu.| State. 000 bu. 
IMERING, KP tcl. ee 32,799|Connecticut........ 1,68 

New Hampshire.:.. 955|/New York.........18,321 
Vermont........-. 1,199/New Jersey........_ 6,129 
Massachusetts.. lees Pennsylvania...:.. 14,124 


Rhode Island...... 


Delaware......:... North Carolina... . 
Maryland.......-. 2,110)/South Carolina 
Witginias ol M 5. 26 10,348) Georgia 
‘West Virginia...... 955 Florida 
eral North Central States. 
Ohio. PIS DOSS «ie Soe ve oa 1,399 
Indiana 1,688 Missouri.......... 1,488 
Tilinois 600; North Dakota..... 4,974 
Michiga 14,767|South Dakota:.... 1,221 
Wisconsin 11,548) Nebraska......... 5,130 
Minnesota, 13,746|Kansas.:.......... 2,221 
South Central States. 
Kentucky......... 1,044)Arkansas........:. 910 
PPEMNNESSEC!... «6.0% > » 533\Louisiana.......... 1,999 
Alabama:....>».. + 1,332!OKlahoma...,..... 1,221 
IMississippiv 2). :; 222 Texas............- 1,910 
Western States. 
Montana. . re CT GELEL 50 cat hata ere gl we 1,443 
Idaho... \Nevada.... 44 
Wyoming. 21)/Washington 5,818 
Colorado. .. 10,126 Oregon... 3,953 
_ New Mexico 220 California . 7,017 
Arizona........ 200 
PROPAL TOR ALL ATCNS. 29. 2... i owe ole a ate dina. oth 222,068 
"hwo: Per CONt TESETVE... 5... 22). sw eee eee eine 4,532 


It extended the Bankhead Cotton Control and 
the Kerr Tobacco Control acts for two years with 
the approval of the producers. 

Warned by the drought of i934 the Secretary of 
Agriculture on March 20, 1935, removed all restric- 
tions on the planting of spring wheat for 1935, for 
farmers who signed agreements to offset these in- 
creases corresponding reductions in 1936, thus allow- 
ing the planting of an additional 900,000 to 2,300,000 
acres with an increase in yield of between 10,000,000 
and 30,000,000 bu. On Aug. 14, an increase of 5,200,- 

(00 acres or 10% in the permitted wheat planting 
program for 1936 was announced. 


WHEAT AND CORN. 
The AAA announced on July 31 that a 15% re- 
duction in wheat acreage in 1936 would be required 
of farmers who signed adjustment contracts which 
cover the years 1936-39 inclusive. The AAA sought 
to put 50,000,006 to 53,000,000 acres of wheatland 
' under contract. En 1933 about 51,000,000 acres 
Were under contract and a 15% reduction was re- 
required for 1934; the contract covers 1935 when a 
10% reduction was required. Under the contracts 
the farmers cannot a more than 85% of the 
base acreage (1930-32 average) nor less than 54% 
of the base acreage for 1936. Contracts provide 
for acreage adjustments to a maximum of 25% in 

subsequent years. 

ng 1935 under the auspices -of the Secretary 
of Agriculture more referendum votes were asked 
from farmers to record their opinion on the various 
controls sét up by the AAA. In 1934 in the first 
referendum 379.40 (68.9%) out of 550,445 corn-hog 
raisers at county meetings on the same night voted 
in favor of the new plan, while the farmers who had 
not signed contracts voted 2 to 1 against it. Fewer 
‘than 1,500,000 farms raise hogs for the commercial 
market, and 1,154,000 producers have contracts. 
On the second referendum (Oct. 26, 1935), 813,063 

(86.3%) out of 941,403 were in favor. 

Following the vote the AAA announced on Oct. 
30 that it will lend 45 vents a bushel, effective Dec 
1, on the 1935 corn crop to signers of adjustment 
contracts. The loan rate the previous year was 55 
cents a bushel. All restrictions on the raising of 
hogs, and a proportional increase in the acreage to 
be planted to corn in the next two years, were raised 
on Nov, 4. Signers will be permitted an increase of 
100% of the hog production in 1932-33, and corn 
Dared. with 93,500,000 In 1995, aud an average ot 
pared w: F i n , and an average of 
102,768,000 acres in 1928-32. Sh 


Of the 1 52,054 cott aplenters 1 sei 41 3 
e 1,521, cotton planters, 1,361,418 (89.5 
voted for the Bankhead plan of control in Decne, 
1934. Of the tobacco producers, 374,973 (94%) 
out of 398,867 voting were for the Kerr-Smith com- 
aed tobacco control plan, and on the second 
vote, 360,460 (95.6%) out of 377,050 were for the 
voluntary control program which carries with it 
bounty payments. Of the 466,720 wheat farmers 
who voted on May 25, 404,417 (87%) were in favor 


Imoney disbursed by the CCC. Loans and 


of the wheat control program for 1936-39. There 
are 530,000 commercial wheat growers with con- 
tracts to control production, and each grower whether 
with a contract or not was entitled to one vote. 

The AAA announced on Aug. 26 that loans of 10 
cents a pound would be granted through the cotton 
year up to Aug. 1, 1936. The guarantee of a market 

rice of 12 cents a pound was retained but a limit of 
b} cents a pound was placed on the adjustment pay- 
ment to growers, the price being fixed on the daily 
average of 10 spot markets. The expense of the 
modified loan program on the 1935 crop was under 
$150,000,000; it is financed by the RFC oases 

y> 
ments are restricted to actual production not in 
excess of the Bankhead allowance. 

The sugar quota fixed under the Jones-Costigan 
Act (which cape in December, 1937) for the whole 
country for 1935 was 6,359,261 tons, of which do- 
mestic cane sugar growers were allotted 260,000 
tons and beet sugar producers 1,550,000 tons; to 
Hawaii, 925,969 tons; to Puerto Rico, 788,331 tons; 
to the Virgin Islands, 5,179 tons; to the Philippines, 
981,958 tons; to Cuba, 1,822,596 tons, and to. all 
other countries, 9,200 tons. The tariff on Cuban 
sugar was reduced to 1.5 cents a pound, and later 
by another six-tenths of a cent under the reciprocal 
trade agreement. A processing tax of half a cent a 
pound was laid on all raw sugar processed or sold 
in this country. That tax provided the revenue 
for administering the law and paying benefit pay- 
ments; it amounts to about $64,000,000 a year. 

The beet sugar acreage for 1935 was fixed by the 
AAA at 975,500 acres, a decrease of 10% from 1933, 
the year of highest acreage in the United States. 


$807,686,134 SPENT IN FISCAL YEAR. 


The AAA during the fiscal year July 1, 1934- 
June 30, 1935, expended $807,686,134 from available 
funds amount to $960,334,220, carrying over a 
balance of $152,466,086. Chief items of expenditure 
were: 

Réntal and benefit payments to farmers under 
adjustment contracts: Cotton, $116,195,930; wheat, 
$98,223,175; tobacco, $28,767,914; corn-hogs, $302,- 
Fen and. sugar, $17,844,145—Total, $563,- 

Removal and conservation of surplus agricultural 
commodities: Hogs, $1,426,270; wheat, $1,087,744; 
dairy products, $9,037,240; sugar, $365,536; and 
peanuts, $674,008; total, $12,591,001. 

Drought relief, food conservation and decrease 
eradication activities, $148,520,819; trust funds 
operations, $13,104,070; refunds of taxes, $30,-- 

$38,583,642; and 


292,782; administrative expenses, 
disbursement expenses; $737,005. 

Meg ers Are avecl ts ape se July 1, 1934, 
were ,572,151; and for the fiscal year 
$526,222,357. - a ee 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act will continue 
in force until the President determines that the 
senda ae emergency in relation to agriculture 
has ended. 


HOW THE AAA WORKS. 
The principal methods adopted to promote results. 
e: ; 


. (a) Crop production control plans -in 2 
voluntary contracts between proaeord ah te 
Sey a pa ap ga roe for rental 
ene! aymen: n return for 
adjustments in production. ae 
(b) Marketing agreements and orders and 
other means designed to restore and maintain 
normal economic conditions in the marketing 
and financing of agricultural products, and to 
clupinaie pee ree and charges which have 
ered nterstate commer agricul- 
tural products. fhe ees 
» (c) Removal from ordinary trade channels of 
Puransome bet La a een surpluses of 
agricultural products and expandi é 
ares for such commodities. mesa 
ax programs designed to restrict the 
of ee jee deste ees ay Cominyaite: 
or production : 
anlgtment. D under a domestic 
cquisition of commodities under - 
Normal Granary Plan—the holdi: of Tener 
supplies of certain food, feed, and fiber crops in 
one Bs . ns uae over We of shortage 
oth farmers and ec 1 
undue price fuetuations, . onsumers from 
S the aim o e Agricultural Adjustm - 
ministration to control production by nedne a Eee 
tracts providing for rental and assistance payments 
to the producers of certain enumerated basic agri- 
Peete poe ouias ifs By a to limit their 
on. ore than 3,000,000 : t 
type have been made. . ira cg fs 
As assistance payments are caleulated upon 
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Administration Activities to Aid Recovery. 


basis of production which varies with the differen 
t 
{See but bong 2 tae provide a form of 
uran ‘or farmers whose ¢: 
ee sink a axierane 
‘ac providing for rental and assistance 
Dayments for reduction in production may be made 
with producers of any basic agricultural commodi- 
_ ties, including wheat, rye, flax, barley, cotton, field 
corn, grain sorghums, hogs, cattle, rice, potatoes, 
tobacco, peanuts, sugar beets and sugarcane, and 
milk and its products. Production adjustment 
programs of this type thus far have been inaugurated 
with respect to cotton, wheat, hogs, field corn, sugar 
beets and sugareane, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. 
As regards milk, such control of production as has 
been put into effect has been accomplished indirectly 
by restrictions upon processors imposed through 
marketing agreements and licenses. 

The farmer receives payments due him under a 
crop-conirol contract according to the terms of 
payments stated in the contract. These differ 
amo the contracts for different commodities. 
Usually, part of the payment is made immediately 
after the contract has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and the remainder is payable after the farmer 
has proved that he has fully complied with the terms 
of the contract. 


PROCESSING TAXES. 


Processing taxes are levied upon the first domestic 
processing of any basie agricultural, commodity in 
connection with which any of the following programs 
are in effect: (1) Adjustment in acreage of produc- 
tion; (2) Removal of surplus; (3) Expansion: of 
domestic or foreign markets; (4) So-called domestic 
allotment plan. Where the payment of processing 
taxes results in competitive advantages for compet- 
ing commodities or products, compensating taxes 
may also be levied upon the competing articles, in 
order to maintain the normal competitive relation. 
When commodities or products manufactured from 
commodities that would & processing tax if 
they were processed within the United States, are 
imported, these commodities or products bear, in 
addition to any other tariff that may be imposed, a 
ee tax equal to the processing tax that 
would have been paid had they been manufactured 
in the United States. Taxes may also be levied 
upon floor and warehouse stocks of products of 
commodities upon which processing taxes have 
been levied since the processing of these stocks. 

Marketing agreements may be entered into by 
the Secretary of Agriculture with processors, pro- 
ducers, associations of producers, and others en- 
gaged in the handling of certain agricultural com- 
modities and products, only with respect to such 
handling as lies in the current of interstate or foreign 
commerce or which directly burdens, obstructs, or 
affects interstate or foreign commerce in such com- 
modity or product thereof. 

An order may be issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture applicable to processors, associations of 
producers, and others engaged in the handling of 
certain cultural commodities and regulating 
only such handling as is in the current of interstate 
of foreign commerce or which directly burdens, ob- 
structs or affects interstate or foreign commerce in 
such commodity or product thereof. The orders are 
issued to aid of executed or proposed marketing 
agreements only when two-thirds of the producers 
favor the issuance. The order may prescribe a 
limitation of the quantity of an agric 


tural com- | 


' and livestock; to 
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modity handled in interstate commerce and may 
provide for an equitable division of such quantity 
among handlers and producers. 

For violation of any provision of such order, on 
conviction, a fine shall be imposed of not less than 

50 or more than $500 for each day during which 
the violation continues. 

Existing surpluses of agricultural commodities are 
removed from the market through the use of funds 
made available for that purpose. Where practicable, 
such surpluses are distributed to the needy unem- 
ployed by joint action of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and the Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
porations. Efforts also are made to discover and 
stimulate new or unused market channels for Améri- 
ean agricultural goods. 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration, William 
I. Myers, Governor, E. F. Hilland, A. T. Esgate, 
Deputy Governors. Address, 1300 E Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

To provide a complete and coordinated credit 
system for agriculture by making available to farm- 
ers long-term, short-term, and intermediate credit 
in the form of farm mortgage, production, and coop- 
erative marketing loans was the aim in view when 
the Farm Credit Administration was given super- 
vision of 12 Federal land banks and the joint-stock 
land banks making long-term and first-mortgage 
loans to farmers; the 12 Federal intermediate. credit 
banks that rediscount short-term and agricultural 
and livestock paper and make direct loans to coop- 
erative marketing and purchasing associations; 13 
agricultural eredit corporations, and the adminis- 
tration of emergency crop loans. The function of 
the Farm Credit Administration is to make advances 
for loans to farmers, fruit growers, produgers and 
owners of livestock and crops, and loans to indi- 
viduals to assist them in forming or increasing the 
capital stock of agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies, or similar organizations. 
The Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
is assisted by 2 deputy governors and 4 commis- 
sioners—the Land Bank Commissioner, Intermediate 
Credit Commissioner, Production Credit Commis- 
sioner, and the Corporative Bank Commissioner. 
The Federal Farm Loan Act was approved July 17,” 
1916. The 12 district offices are in Springfield, 
Mass., Baltimore, Columbia, S. C., Louisville, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Wichita, 
Houston, Berkley, Calif., and Spokane. 

Albert S. Goss, Land Bank Commisstoner, has 
oversight of the Federal Land Banks created by 
Congress in the Federal Farm Loan Act approved 
July 17, 1916, and liberalized by the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 1933, and subsequent 
farm credit acts. The 12 Federal land banks make 
long-term farm loans on first mortgages only. They 
make direct Joans in territories where there are no 
national farm loan associations through which ap- 
plications may be accepted. The Land Bank Com- 
missioner is authorized to make farm mortgage 
loans of a more or less emergency character, separate 
and distinct from Federal land bank loans, at the 
same time using the facilities of the Federal land 
banks. Loans are made by Federal land banks to 
provide for the purchase of land, equipment, fertilizer, 

ar buildings and improve land; 
to liquidate indebtedness incurred prior to January 
1, 1933; and to provide the owner of the mortgaged 
land with funds for general agricultural uses. : 


WORK OF THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. 


FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. H L. Hopkins, Administrator, address 
1734 New York Ave. N.W., Washington. 

The object of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration set up by Acts of Congress and subse- 
quent executive orders in 1933, is to provide for co- 
operation by the Federal Government with the 
States, territories, and the District of Columbia in 
‘relieving the hardships and suffering caused by un- 
employment and drought. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration provides Federal money to 
help the States and communities to furnish relief, 
the immediate objectives being to increase relief to 
amounts more nearly adequate and to improve the 
methods and nation-wide organization for giving it. 
Bi coployeple perrone cccont offices designated 

t e employmen 
Moy ment Service. The Ad- 


iG a 
administrator, as follows: (1) Relations with the 


States; (2) Work Division; (3) Social Service; (4) 
Research, Statistics, and Finance; (5) Women’s 
Division. Under the direction of the assistant ad- 
ministrator for relations with the States are five 
regional field representatives, each of whom is as- 
signed to a group of States and interprets Federal 
policies to the State officials and State policies to the 
Administrator. Assisting the regional field represen- 
tatives are regio e) eers, regional e: ners, 
and regional social workers. 

Five hundred million dollars was appropriated by 
the ae, Jemerreney Resi Act of 1933 to aid 
the States in m eir costs. 

Nine hundred and fifty million dollars additional 
was appropriated by an Act of Congress Feb. 15, 
1934, (Pu. No. 93, 73d Co ). A part of this 
second appropriation was used to continue the.Civil 
Works Program until its termination, and the re- 
mainder for ordinary relief purposes. 

Five h and twenty-five million dollars 
was made available by the seen, Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1935 (Public, No. 412, 73d Cong.) 
approved by the President June 19, 1934, for re- 
lise in stricken agriculture areas. This act, among 
other things, authorized the President to allocate _ 
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these funds in his discretion as need arose to various 
Federal agencies for relief of those areas. The 
“amounts, therefore, received by the FederalEmer- 
gency Relief Administration and other agencies are 
determined by the President to meet the needs of the 
affiicted regions. The same act (Public, No. 412, 
73d Cong.) makes additional amounts available to 
the President for allocation and transfer to the 


~.Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


Provisions of the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
stipulated that the grants to the extent of half of the 
original appropriation of $500,000,000 be made on a 
matching basis of one Federal dollar to three of pub- 
lic moneys from all sources spent within the State. 

€ matching requirement of the act was terminated 
shortly after Oct. 1, 1933, but the administrator has 
continued to apply the principle of supplementing 
and not supplanting the expenditures of States and 
their political subdivisions. To accomplish this he 
has sought agreements with the States as to the pro- 
portion of expenditure to be borne by Federal funds. 

The Administrator establishes policies, rules, 
and regulations under which Federal money must be 
A sage by the States. The money is applied for by 
the Governors, who administer such funds through 
the State relief administrations. It is allotted by 
the State administrations to the local subdivisions. 

Federal relief funds must be administered by public 
agencies responsible for their expenditure under State, 
county, or municipal governmental authority. 

Federal funds may be granted to self-help and 
barter associations composed of needy unemployed 
persons on recommendation of a State relief adminis- 
tration and upon the approval of the Emergency 
Relief Administration. : 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
has provided for, under State relief administrations, 
approximately 300 relief centers throughout the 
country for needy unemployed transients. These 
centers are financed entirely by Federal funds 
granted to the States and transients may apply to 
them for food and shelter. 

Federal relief money reaches the needy individual 
or family through local public relief agencies, which 
are supervised by the State relief administration. 

Food, clothing, bedding, shelter, light, and neces- 


' sary household supplies are given according to 


budgetary needs. 

By administrative order issued on May 22, 1935, 
State emergency relief administrations must uire 
that all employable persons receiving relief m 
public funds be registered with the employment 
offices designated by the United States Employment 
Service, so that they may be elassified as to occupa- 
tion and fitness for work, thus being available for 
reference to public and private employment. i 
order applies also to nonresident persons receiving 
transient relief. 

The amount of relief is based on the family or 
individual budgetary need to be determined by care- 
ful investigation by trained social workers. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration has in- 
structed all State relief administrations that sufficient 
relief be given to present hardship and to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living. 

Investigators for relief agencies must secure per- 
sonal information from relief appligants in order to 
establish the degree and kind of assistance required. 
Such information is confindential and is used only as a 
basis to provide relief. No public or other officials 
(with the exception of relief officials) will have access 

Relief is given to needy unemployed persons with- 
out Paanciaination because of race, religion, marital 


status, political affiliation, citizenship or non- 
citizenship, or membership in any special or selected 
roup. \ ; 
: Work projects have been carried on by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration since April 1, 1934. 
Since the inception of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, FERA work projects are gradually being 
transferred, where eligible, to the new program. 

Only those in need and who have no other re- 
sources are employed on work projec Many of 
the projects of the Work Division provide work 
not only for skilled and unskilled labor, but also for 
clerical and professional workers as well. A large 
number of projects have also been undertaken to 
give employment to needy women. 

No persons are employed on work projects less 
than 6 nor more than 8 hours in any one day, nor 
less than 18 hours 8 month. Persons whose budget- 
ary deficiency is less than this shall receive direct 
relief. The total work allowed a worker in any month 
may be consolidated in any part of that month. 

The rate prevailing in the community for the kind 
of work done is used, provided that the hours. worked 
shall be limited so that the maximum weekly earn- 
ings shall not exceed the amount necessary to meet the 
needs of the individual or family. Rate and hour 
restrictions do not apply to administrative and super- 
visory personnel. 

The prevailing rates for various classifications of 
employment in each locality_are determined by a 
committee appointed by the Local emergency relief 
administrator. The committee consists of one 
representative each from organized labor, busiliess, 
and the local relief administration. Complete in- 
formation concerning wage rates established in each 
locality is forwarded to the State emergency relief 
administration for record. 


President, 
D. 


receiving. 

Funds are received from the State Emergency 
Relief Administrations and are used 
costs for commodities, precessing, transportation, 
etc., as delivered to them for distribution through 
their local relief organizations. ; 

PWAHD—Public Works Administration Hous- 
ing Division, A. R. Clas, Director, address Dé 
ment of the Interior, i8th and F Streets, Nw. 
Washington. The Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration was organized to promote 
the program of low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
projects authorized by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, with a view to providing low-rentai 
sanitary housing for lower income groups for which 
suitable accommodations are not now available. 
Projects are undertaken where substantial needs for 
housing exist and where these needs cannot be met 
through the operations of limited-dividend corpora- 
tions, or where no properly constituted housing 
authority exists. It was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware Oct. 28, 1933. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK ASSISTANCE. 


FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Bank Board, John 
H. Fahey, Chairman, address New Post Office Bldg., 
13th Street and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 


on. 

he Federal Home Bank Board supervises and 
controls the following four distinct agencies created 
to oe home-financing conditions: Federal Home 
Lo ank System, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Federal Savings and Loan System, and Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. The 
Board has the power to adopt, amend, and require 
the observance of such rules, regulations, and orders 
as Shall be Seta | from time to time for carrying 
out the purposes an Pgh Migaee of the Home Owners” 
Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, both of which were designed to provide emerg- 
ency relief with respect to home mortgage indebted - 
ness, to refinance home mortgages, and otherwise 
assist the owners of homes to amortize their debts. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank System serves as a 
credit reserve for Federal savings and loan associa- 


loan associations, cooperative banks, insurance com- 


ioe building and loan associations, savings and 


uN 


SS 


panies, savings banks, and other home-financing in- 
stitutions. Federal home-loan banks do not grant 
loans to individuals. Public Act No. 76 approved 
May 28, 1935, created a Federal Savings aud Loan 
Advisory Council to consist of one member for éach 
Federal home loan bank district, to be elected an- 
ecg ne nee aaa at meet gs of ee ome 
oan bank of the ct, and six members to b 
ee CO me 
—Federa avings an oan i 
under the FHLBB), J. Arthur Sounier ai on 
address New Post Office Bldg., 13th Street and Penn- 
"tee ct Mavlnde wat Tae st 
e era ngs an an System cooperates 
with loeal citizens in organizi) Federal Savi and 
loan associations in communities that are not ade- 
quately served by home-financing institutions al- 
ready in existence, and considers and acts upon 
applications when eligible SO aa inatitue 
tions apply for conversion into Federal savings and 
loan associations. It is also the function of thi 
Federal Savings and Loan System .to supervise 
regulate these associations after they are established. 
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A farm offered as security for a Federal Land Bank 
loan must be a complete farm unit, capable under 
normal conditions of meeting all annual expenditures 
as well as to provide a suitable living for the borrower 
and its family. No loan may exceed 50 per cent of 
the appraised value of the land plus 20 per cent of 
the appraised value of the permanent insured im- 
a Age his Loans may be made for not less than 

100 nor more than $50,000 to any one borrower. 
The maximum rate of interest charged is 3 4 per 
cent between June 30, 1935, and prior to July 1, 
1936, and 4 per cent for two years thereafter. Ali 


-loans are payable in annual or semi-annual install- 


ments over a period of years, usually from 20 to 30- 
odd years. 

~The amount of the loan, plus all prior debts secured 
by the farm property covered by the mortgage 
securing the Commissioner’s loan, cannot exceed 75 
per cent of the aporaised normal value of such farm 


property. 

The rate of interest chirged on Commission's 
loans is 5 ate cent a year. 

Albert S. Goss, Land Bank Commtsstoner underithe 
FCA has authority under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916, and the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933 to supervise ioans to farmers for refinancing 
and reducing debts. The Land Bank Commissioner, 
until February 1, 1936, may make loans in his name 
on behalf of the Federal Farm Sey, Corpora- 
tion, either in cash or in bonds of the rporation; 
but no such loans shall be made by him after that 
date, except for the porn of refinancing loans pre- 
viously made by him. The Commissioner makes 
loans secured by either a first or second mortgage, 
supplemented in some instances by a mortgage on 
farm chattels. Commlsioner’s loans are made for 
the following purposes only: To refinance any in- 
debtedness, secured or unsecured; to provide work- 
ing capital for farming operations; to enable a farmer 
to redeem or repurchase farm property owned by 
him prior to foreclosure, provided foreclosure oc- 
oturen after July 1, 1931. 

Congress first made available $200,000,000 to be 
loaned by the Commissioner for these purposes. 
The Commissioner is using the services and facilities 
in m: these loans. 
4 5 y made 
available, the Land Bank Commissioner is authorized 
to necessary of the assets of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (including 
bonds issued by it) for the purpose of making loans 
under the provisions of the Emergency Farm Mort- 

e Act. 
aay land-bank loan can be made only on the security 
of a first mortgege. A Commissioner's loan may be 
made on the security of either a first or second 
mortgage, and the security may be supplemented 
in some instances by a mortgage on farm chattels, 
such as livestock, equipment, and crops. If either 
or both loans can be made, the borrower will be ad- 
vised and the amount of each loan be specified. 

These loans cannot exceed $7,500 to any one farmer. 

George M. Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commts- 
sioner, has oversight over the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks (FICB) of the FCA which were set 
up by Congress to provide agricultural credit for 
periods that are “intermediate” between the ma- 
turities usually available through short-term com- 
mercial bank loans and those of long-term farm- 
loans. Federal Intermediate Credit 


aggregate Say capital of $70,000,000 and i. 
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and Associations PCCA the purpose of which is to 
make permanent a production credit system for 
agriculture, cooperative in form, which may even- 
tually be owned, controlled, and operated by farmers 
in the 12 Federal land bank: districts. In each dis- 
trict production credit is being made available eS 
the joint action of local production credit associa- 
tions, production credit corporations, and Federal 
intermediate credit banks. Loans are made to 
farmers by the production credit corp:rations and 
associations for general agricultural purposes, such 
as the pear and harvesting of crops, the breed- 
ing, r ing, an aa a Re) of livestock, and the pro- 
duction ‘o Sag and livestock products. uc- 
tion credit is made available to farmers through the 
eombined action of local production credit associa- 
tions, the production credit corporations, and the 
teaid intermediate credit bank in each land bank 
ct. 

Claude R. Orchard, Director of the Federal Credit 
Union System, has oversight over the Federal 
Credit Unions, which are chartered by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration and are coopera- 
tive associations organized to promote thrift among 
their members and to create a souce of credit for 
provident or productive uses. A credit union makes 
it possible for its members to save money conven- 
iently, safely, and in small sums. Savings may be 
used to purchase shares at the convenience of the 
member, either monthly, on pay days, or at irregu- 
lar intervals. The money thus saved is loaned to 
members at reasonable rates of interest. Members 
in debt to a credit union may not withdraw an 
amount greater than that by which their savings 
exceed their loan. 

F. W. Peck, Cooperative Bank Commtsstoner, has 
oversight over the Central Bank for Mio aye of 
the FCA at Washington, D. C., and 12 banks for 
cooperatives located in the 12 Federal land bank 
cities to make loans to national, regional, and local 

ers’ cooperative associations. These loans 
include commodity loans, operating ee loans, 
effective merchandising loans, and physical facility 
loans. Commodity loans are made for the purpose of 
financing the handling of readily marketable com- 
modities and must be secured by such commodities. 
Operating loans and effective merchandising loans 
(including commodity loans) are made to assist the 
cooperative associations in the effective merchandis- 
ing of agricultural commodites and food products 
thereof and the financing of. the operations of the 
cooperatives. This includes the financing of farm 
supply cooperatives. Physical facility loans are 
made for the construction or acquisition by purchase 
or lease (or for refinancing the cost of construction 
or acquisition) of physical facilities for pevoee 


hand ,. Storing, processing, or merchandising 
eae commodities or their food products, or 
farm supplies. 


The rates of interest charged by banks for coopera- 
tive are 4 per cent for physical facility loans, per 
cent for commodity loans, and 3 per cent for all other 
jJoans. The rates change from time.to time, but by 
statute may not exc 6 per cent. 

Norman Monaghan, Director Emergency Crop and 

eed loans of the 

one the D of which was outlined in the Re- 
construction Finance Act of 1932 as being to provide 
emergency. aid for financial institutions, to aid in 
financing agriculture and industry, and for other pur- 

ses. Under the President's Executive Order of 

arch 27, 1933, the administration of emergency 
crop loans was transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Farm Credit Administration. 
Emergency crop and feed loans are made from the 
sum of $60,000,000 allocated to the FCA for such 
loans under Public Act No. 11, approved Feb. 20, 
1935. These loans are granted only to applicants 
who do not have security acceptable to other lending 


agencies. 
The Emergency™Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 autho Red the RFC to create a ional, 


cultural credit il ae cag in any of the 12 Fed- 
D 


rop Production Loan Office of the _ 
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to issue bonds with which to make loans, except for 
payments of less than $100, which may be made in 
~ @ash. Bonds loaned by the Corporation in lieu of 
Gash are exhangeable through Federal Reserve banks, 
and are lawful security for 15-day borrowings by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. These 
bonds also are lawful investments (and may be ac- 
cepted as security) for all fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds of which the deposit or investment is under 
Authority. or control of the Government. 
- The FFMC is capitalized at $200,000,000, Its 
resources include consolidated bonds of the Federal 
jand banks taken in exchange for the Corporation’s 
_. bonds, and the farm mortgages accepted by the Land 
—~. Bank Commissioner. All assets of the Corporation 
will be available for the payment of bonds. 

The payment of principal and interest on bonds of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation is fully and 
unconditionally guaranteed by the Government. 

The bonds are tax-exempt except as to sur taxes, 
estate, inheritance and gift taxes, and are as readily 
marketable as U. 8. Government bonds. Those of 
the first issue bear interest at the rate of 314 per cent; 
the second issue, 3 per cent, and the third issue, 234 
per_ cent. 

FSLIC—Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation (under the FHLBB), Newton Fallon, 
General Manager, address New Post . Office Bldg., 
a lalate Aye. and 13th Street N.W., Washing- 


ni. 
Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 

Act of Congress No. 479, approved June 27, 1934, this 

Corporation was created to insure the safety of ac- 

counts of investors and depositors in thrift and home- 

financing institutions. Applicants for insurance 
under this act shall be required to build up reserves to 

5% of all insured accounts within a reasonable period 

not exceeding 10 years. The Corporation is author- 

ized to assess against each insured institution pre- 
miums for insurance until the amount of such pre- 

Miums equals the amount of all losses and expenses 

of the Corporation; except that the total amount so 

assessed in any one year against any institution shall 
not exceed for this purpose one fourth of 1% of the 
aggregate amount of the accounts of its insured 
members and its creditor obligations. To establish 
the 5% reserve fund required by the act, approved 
applicants shall be assessed a premium for insuranca 
equal to one eighth of 1% of the total amount of all 
accounts of the insured members of such institution 
plus any creditor obligations of the institution. This 
eprporetion operates under the direction of a Board 
of Trustees composed of the 5 members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. It has a capital stock of 
$100,000,000 subscribed by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. 

HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
(under the FHLBB), John H. Fahey, Chairman, 

HLBB, address New Post Office Bldg., 13th Street 
and Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington. 

The general purpose of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation is to grant long-term mortgage loans at 
low interest rates to those who are in urgent need of 
funds for the protection and preservation of their 
homes, and who are unable to procure the needed 
financing through the normal channels. The great 
majority of these loans have been granted in order 
that home owners may refinance defaulted mortgages 
and save their homes from foreclosure. It is ex- 
pected that the Corporation will have ‘loaned 
about $4,500,000,000 directly to individual home 

_ owners for the emergency financing of approximately 

500,000 homes. The Corporation is authorized to 
close loans until June 13, 1936, on the applications 
_ which it has already received. 

CGCG—Commodity Credit Corporation. Lynn P. 
Talley, President; John D. Goodloe, Secretary and. 
General Counsel. The Board of nine Directors are 
all executives under AAA activities. Address, 1825 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

MN Its policy is to make loans only upon agricultural 
commodities with respect to which the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has a genéral plan or 
program of production control. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation was incor- 
peat under the laws of Delaware Oct. 17, 1933, 

deal in agricultural commodities and lend or 
borrow money upon them; also to encourage farmers, 
producers, and others to enter into marketing plans 
and agreements to bring about essential reduction in 
acreage and production of agricultural commo- 
aie Aoae cae Congress extended its life to 


The entire capital stock of the CCC, amounting to’ 


$3,000,000, was subscribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the governor ahaa FOA, who hold 
it jointly for the United States. The money was 
made available out of the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 authorized by the NIRA. Additional funds 
were made available for making loans by commit- 
ment of $250,000,000 from the RFC for the 1933- 
34 cotton loans and $150,000,000 for the 1933-34 corn 
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loans. For the 1934-35 program additional com- 
mitments of $250,000,000 for cotton loans and $100,- 
000,000 for corn loans were obtained from the RFC, 
and $6,000,000 for naval stores loans. During the 
first year of operation loans aggregating $38,999,042 
being 4c a pound, upon the cotton held in the 1933 
cotton producers pool, secured by the equity in 
1,949,552,088 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each. 
These loans matured July 1, 1934, and were paid in 
full, on that date. 

From the $250,000,000 obtained from the RFC 
tor loans on cotton for 1934-35, on the basis of 11 and 
12¢ a pound it was indicated as of Jan. 28, 1935, that 
1,083,034 loans, aggregating $240,943,412, secured 
by. 3,949,656 bales of cotton were made. 

New loans of 2c 2 pound upon the cotton held by 
the 1933 pool, as of Jan. 28, 1935, amounting to 
$8,551,413, had been made upon 851,141,270 bales. 

From the initial commitment of $150,000,000 from 
the RFC for the 1931-34 corn loans, commonly re- 
ferred to as the ‘45c loan program’’, approximately 
200,000 loans aggregating $120,492,647 on 267,750,- 
848 bushels for corn were made, maturing Aug. l, 
1934, and extended to Oct. 15, 1934. Of this 
$165,638 secured by 414,456 bushels of corn, were 
outstanding as of Jan. 28, 1935. 

From the commitment of $100,000,000 from the 
REC 14,068 loans in the aggregate amount of $9,836,- 
892 secured by 17,886,628 bushels of corn were made 
under the 55c¢ corn loan plan. These loans matured 
Aug. 1,. 1935. 

The producer was acquired to agree to conform to 
and to participate in any general corn-hog 
offered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Oct. 1, 1934. and June 1, 1935. 

Cribs in which corn was stored were officially 
sealed, and states in which corn loans were made 
were Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Meson Minnesota, ebraska, Ohio and South 

akota. F 

Loans upon naval stores, negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts, terminated Jan. 1, 1935, and amounted to 
$4,436,602 on 929,483 gallons of turpentine, and 468,- 
497 bbls. of gum rosin. These loans, maturing Feb. 1, 
1935, were extended to May 1, 1935. 

FHA—Federal Housing Administration, Stewart 
McDonald, Administrator (succeeding James A. 
Moffett, who resigned), Arthur Walsh and George 
Buckley, Assistant Administrators; Robert M. 
Catharine and W. D. Flanders, Deputy Adminis- 
trators; Robert B. Smith and B. J..Flynn, Assistants 
to the Administrator, and Abner H. Ferguson, General 
Counsel. Address, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Bldg., 1001 Vermont Ave., Was on, D. C. 
Federal Housing Administration has as its function 
the insurance of time loans made by private financial 
institutions for the following purposes: 

_ Loans up to $2,000 for the repair and moderniza- 
tion of all types of real estate and the installation 
of certain necessary equipment; loans up to $50,000 
for the repair and modernization and the purchase 
and installation of certain durable machinery 
equipment for property already improved as, or to 
be converted into, apartment or multiple-family 
dwellings, manufacturing plants, colleges and 
schools, office, business or other commer build- 
ings, and hotels, hospitals and orphanages. The 
loans are limited to five years duration and are 
repayable in equal monthly installments. Under 
oe 1 poe er el eae an have ended 

2 ; was exten ngress 
to Mareh 31, 1936 py, Copa 


gram 
etween 


Mortgage loans up to $16,000 for the construction — 
i 


of new homes, the purchase of homes already built 
or the refinancing of existing mortgages. Such 
property must be intended for occupancy by no 
more than four families. The loan must be for 
no more than 80 per cent of the ap ee value. 
The money is to be repaid to the private nancial 
institution advancing it in equal monthly install- 
ments over a period no longer than 20 years. 
ortgage loans up to $10,000,000 for the con- 
struction of large-scale, low-cost housing projects 
Intended for occupancy by persons in the smaller- 
income groups, The loans are to be repaid to the 
beve agent Ha oe Prvond ing them, in 
allmen’ e deta f 
ree ot igs Bereta Of, RR Bee 
n no phase o: activity does the Fe using 
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finance the erection of new homes, the purchase of 
existing homes, the refinancing of existing home 
eases, and to improve and modernize existing 

The program answers the perplexing problem of 
obtaining the necessary money at lower costs and 
on better terms than heretofore have been possible. 
It means home ownership under a simplified system 
that puts paying for a home almost on the same 
basis as the purchase of an automobile, an ice 
box, or paying rent. It means making possible for 
the auerage man the use of bank credit to finance 
the modernization, repair and alteration of homes 
and a method of repaying the loans in easy monthly 
installments. 

Vast improvements have been made in recent years 
in home building materials, methods and equipment. 
In the last decade important improvements have been 
made in the livability of homes, in lighting, in 
Modern plumbing and central heating, in modern 
kitchen conveniences. But, up to the time the Na- 
tional Housing Act was passed, the methods of 
achieving home ownership had not improved much 
for a century. 

Few people pay in cash for a home; usually there 
is a mortgage loan. Unless a substantial down pay- 
ment could made, of betweeh 40 and 50 per cent, 
@ second mortgage ordinarily was required; and gen- 
erally it was obtained only on payment of an exor- 
bitant financing charge, plus the maximum legal rate 
of interest. The second mortgage necessitated large 
annual or semi-annual payments to reduce it, and it 
had to be renewed every two or three years, again with 
great expense. Often there was a third mortgage, 
with the same story over again. 

The renewal, every three or five years, of the first 
mortgage offered similar difficulties. In times of 
financial stress financial institutions found them- 
selves in a position where they were unable to renew 
their loans and, in consequence, many persons lost 
their homes, often constituting their life savings. 

The new system provided for in the National 
Housing Act, known as the Single Mortgage System, 
gives full security both to the borrower and to 
the lender. Up to 80 per cent. of the appraised 
value of the home (including house and lot) may be 
loaned on one mortgage. The amount of the down 
payment is reduced to a minimum of 20 per cent of 
the appraised value, and the necessity for a second 
mortgage is removed. 

This new type Of mortgage is an insured mortgage 
of the monthly-payment type. The lender is insured 
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against loss, and the borrower is enabled to pay off 
the mortgage in monthly installments. Each monthly 
Ss includes that month's interest on the money 

orrowed, a portion of the sum borrowed and an in- 
stallment on each year’s taxes and each year's in- 
surance premiums. Thus, over a given period— 
anywhere up to 20 years—the entire amount of the 
mortgage is paid, in accordance with a budget pro= 
gram, and the house is free and clear of debt. At 
no time during the period will the borrower be faced 
with the necessity of renewing the mortgage; there 
will be no lump-sum payments for taxes, premiums 
or_ interest. 

To put the Single Mortgage System into effect it was 
necessary to obtain changes in the mortgage laws in 
45 of the 48 States, due to conflicts and to limitations 
largely on banking institutions under State control. 
The Single Mortgage System now is in full operation 
throughout the country. 

The volume of business done by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration from the date of its organization 
reached the half-billion dollar mark on December 9, 
1935. In addition to this amount, one billion, one 
hundred and fifty million dollars ($1,150,000,000 
worth of repair, replacement and modernization wor 
had been reported officially as having been stimulated 
directly by the Administration’s operations. 

On December 9 the Administration had insured 
646,940 modernization and repair notes for a total of 
$234,105,461; had selected 62,359 home mortgages 
for appraisal with fees paid. Of this amount 65 
per cent was for refinancing and 35 per cent for new 
construction. It had accepted for insurance 15 
mortgages on low-cost housing projects for a total 
of $27,030,234, all new construction. The grand total 
was $501,733,047. Up to the date the volume of 
business reached the half-billion-dollar mark not a 
single default had occurred under the Single Mortgage 
System. Defaults on repair and modernization notes 
amounted to 857 notes totaling $326,809, or fourteen 
hundredths of one per cent. Subsequent collections 
were expected to reduce this amount. 

_ During the year Steward McDonald, a manufac- 
turer, of St. Louis, Mo., because Federal Housing 
Administrator, sueceeding James A. Moffett, of New 


York, Y., who resigned. Arthur Walsh, of East 
Orange, N. J., and George Buckley, of New York, 
N. Y., are Assistant Administrators. Robert. M 


Catharine and W. D. Flanders, both of New York, 
N. Y., are Deputy Administrators. Robert B. Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., and B. J. Flynn, of St. Louis, 
Mo., are Assistants to the Admtnistrator. Abner H. 
Ferguson, of Washington, D. C., is General Counsel. 
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FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Leo T. Crowley, Chairman; Phillips L. Golds- 
borough, and J. F. T. O'Connor; address, National 
Press Building, 14th and F Streets N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. L. E. Birdzell, General Counsel. 

District offices are maintained in Boston, New 
York, Columbus, Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Madison, St. Paul, Kansas City, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The chief function of this Corporation is to insure 
the deposits of all banks entitled, under the Banking 
Act of 1935, to the benefits of insurance. In carrying 
out this function, the Corporation may act as receiver 
for closed’ banks and may operate for a limited time 
new national banks which may be chartered to make 
available to ee hoa in closed banks the insured 
amount of th deposits. The maximum amount 
of the insured deposit of any depositor is $5,000. 

The capital of the Corporation, subscribed accord- 
ing to the requirements of law, is as follows: The 
Treasury of the United States has subscribed $150,- 
000,000: Each Federal Reserve bank has subscribed 
to stock in an amount equal to one-half of the sur- 
plus of such bank on Jan. 1, 1933. The amount of 
the Federal Reserve Bank subscriptions is $139,299,- 
556 All subscriptions have been called and paid 


shall prescribe. The stock has no vote and is not 
entitled to the payment of dividends. 

On the 15, 801 licensed banks in the United States 
on June 30, 1935, deposits in 14,279 banks, including 
68 mutual savings banks, were insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. As of that date, 
6407 1 banks members of the Federal Reserve System 
had been automatically admitted to membership, 
and 7,784 nonmember banks, other than mutual 
savings banks had made application and had been 
accepted for membership. 

SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission, 
James M. Landis, Chairman; George C. Mathews, 
Robert E. Healy, James D. Ross; (Vacancy) (named 
for 5 years with staggered terms), and John J. Burns, 


General Counsel; address, 1778 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The work of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is twofold; it administers the Securities Act 
of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
Under the earlier act the Commission is authorized 
to require issuers of securities sold in interstate com- 
merce or through the mails to disclose all basic in- 
formation underlying the issuance and sale of securi- 
ties to the public and to use no misleading state- 
ments. The Stock Exchange Act seeks, through its 
various previsions, to prevent manipulation and un- 
reasonable speculation on security exchanges and 
markets. The regulative work of the Commission 
covers practically the entire field of transactions on 
stock exchanges. Briefly, the function of the Com- 
mission under the two statutes is to provide investors 
with sufficient information about securities to enable 
them to form a proper opinion of their value, to pro- 
tect the public against fraud, and to see that free 
and unmanipulated markets are maintained, where 
the public may trade in stocks and bonds without 
fear of paras Sah devices locate the prices of 
securities. he Public Utility Act (the Holding 
Company Act) of 1935, is to be administered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. This act 
provides for the control and the eventual elimination, | 
after June 1, 1938, of certain puree utility holdi 
companies. Title II of the Public Utility Act of 193 
amends the Federal Water Power Act to authorize 
the Federal Power Commission to make investiga- 
tions concerning the utilization of water resources and 
the location, capacity, development costs, and other 
data deemed necessary for the purpose of the Utility 


Act. 

E-I B—Export-Import Banks, George N. Peek, 
President, H. Walton Moore, Chatrman, address 
Barr Bldg., 910 17th St. N. W., Washington. 

The Export-Import. Bank of Veen ane D. 
C., was created by Executive Orders No. 6531, 
Feb. 2, 1934, to aid in financing and facilitating ex- 
ports and imports between the United States gud 
any of its territories and insular possessions and other 
nations and to do a general banking business (except 
that of discount or circulation); to receive deposits; 
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to purchase, sell and negotiate, with or without \4 
endorsem2nt or guarantee, notes, drafts, checks, bi 
of excuange, acceptances, including bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, cable transfers, and other evidence of 
indebtedness; to purchase and sell securities, includ- 
ing obligations of the United States or of any State 
thereof. The bank, incorporated February 8, 1934, 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, was 
capitalized at $11,000,000. The Second Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, created by Executive 
Order No. 6638, was incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia on March 12, 1934, with a 
cppital stock of $2,750,000. Congress extended 
their lives to June 16. 7 


1937. 
~~ FTZB—Foreign-Trade Zones Board, Daniel 


C. Roper Secretary of Commerce, Chairman, address 
Department of Commerce Bldg., 14th Street and 
Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington. 

The purpose of the Board, as set forth by Congress 
in Public Act, approved June 18, 1934, is to provide 
for the establishment, operation, and maintenance of 
foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the United 
States, and to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce. The Board is authorized, subject to conditions 
and restrictions of the act, to grant to corporations, 
both public and-private, the privilege of establishing, 
operating, and maintaining foreign-trade zones in or 
adjacent to ports of entry under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. Into these zones foreign and 
domestic merchandise of every description not pro- 
hibited by law may be brought without being sub- 
ject to the customs laws of the United States, except 
as otherwise provided in this act. This merchandise 
may not be manufactured or exhibited in the zones 
but may be stored, broken up; repacked, assembled, 
distributed, sorted, graded, cleaned, mixed with 
foreign or domestic merchandise, or otherwise manip- 
ulated, and be exported, Foreign merchandise 
may be sent from zones into customs territory of the 
United States in the original package or otherwise; 
but when foreign merchandise is so sent from a zone 
into customs territory of the United States it shall be 
subject to the 'aws and regulations of the United 
States affecting imported merchandise. Each port of 
entry is entitled to at least one zone, except where 
two cities separated by water are embraced in one 
port of entry,,in which case a zone may be authorized 
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in each city. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the act_.the Board has established an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Foreign-Trad6 
Zones. 

WPA—Works Progress Administration, Har! 
L. Hopkins, Administrator, address 1734 New Yor 
Ave. N. W., Washington. The WPA was set u 
under the authority of Public Resolution No. 1 
74th Congress, approved April 8, 1935; and Execu- 
tive Orders dated May 6, 1935, and May 20, 1935. 

It is the purpose of the Works Program especially. 
to provide work relief and to increase employment 
by providing for useful projects, such as hways, 
roads, streets, and grade-crossing elimination; 
rural rehabilitation; water conservation, diversion, 
and irrigation; loans or grants, or both, for projects 
for States, Territories, etc.; sanitation, prevention of 
stream pollution, flood control, and many others: 
The President recognizes the following fundamental 
principles in connection with the Works Program: 
Projects should be useful and of such a nature that a 
considerable proportion of the money spent will go 
into wages for labor; they should promise the ultimate 
return to the Federal Treasury of a considerable 
proportion of the costs; funds allotted for each pro- 
ject should be actually and promptly spent and not 
held over until later years; projects must be of & 
character to give employment to those on relief rolls, 
and are to be allocated to localities or relief areas in 
relation to the number of workers on relief rolls in 
those “areas; and they are to move from the relief 
rolls to work on such projects or in private employ- 
ment the maximum number of persons in the shortest 
time possible. 

The Works Progress Administration is respon~ 
sible to the President for the honest, efficient, speedy, 
and coordinated execution of the entire Works 
Program in such & manner as to move from the relief 
rolls to work on projects or in private employment 
the largest possible number of persons in the shortest 
possible time. The Works Progress Administration 
makes such investigations as are necess: , requires 
uniform periodic reports of progress on projects; 
recommends to the President measures for eliminating 
delay, and prescribes rules and regulations (with 
the SUEUR of the President) for the selection of 
personn 
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In exercise of the authority vested in him by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
carrying an appropriation of $4,800,000,000, President 
Roosevelt established the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration ‘by an Executive Order, dated May 6, and 
designated Harry L. Hopkins, administrator. 

;The Works Progress Administration is responsible 
fo the President for the honest, efficient, speedy, and 
coordinated execution of the work-relief program as a 


_ whole, and for the execution of that program in such 


Manner as to move from the relief rolls to work on 
such projects, or in private employment, the maxi- 
mum number of persons in tihe shortest time possible. 

To this end, the Works Progress Administration 
has recommended and carried on useful projects to 


' assure Maximum employment in all localities. 
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Of the 3,500,000 persons employed under the 
Works Program the major portion was put to work 
by_the Works Progress Administration. 

In addition, by Executive Order, the WPA has: 

Estatlished a division of progress investigation and 
coordinated the pertinent work of existing investiga- 
tive agencies of the Government, so as to insure the 
honest execution of the work-relief program. 

Formulated and required uniform periodic reports 
preres on all projects; and, where any avoidable 
elay appeared, forthwith recommended to the Presi- 
cent appropriate measures for eliminating such 
With the approval of the President, prescri 
rules and regulations: ery 
Mie i tegi pet as seer te bert employed 
ork projects as easible shall be 
receiving relief; and HES 
.. To govern the selection of such persons for such 
loyment. 
aoe ae et a ee of uniform 
orts 0: e employment on such pr 

A ada rocelving relief. ‘ vel fenis 

vestiga:’ wages and working conditions and 
Submitted to the President findings to aid the Presi- 
dent in prescribing working conditions and rates of 
eb Padarion the f 

n a on to the forego! duties, 

wh aga Poomstretion es oo Syn ats 

I, Provided for the coordination of such data 
compiling projects forming part of the work-relief 
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program and other research activities necossary in 
carrying out the program. 

2. Coordinated the requests for opinio»s and 
decisions addressed to the executive departments or 
independent establishments of the Government on 
questions affecting the administration of the Act or 
of orders, issued thereunder. 

The Works Progress Administration thus has two 
major responsibilites. The first is the general co- 
ordination of the entire program with respect, - 
among other problems, to the provision of con- 
tinuous employment, the selection of persons for - 
employment under the program, wage problems, the 
handling of investigations, the development of a 
system of progress reports, review aud investigition 
of hipy Sho or failure to achieve progress, the coordina- 
tion of research projects, etc. 

The second major responsibility is that of carrying 
on Li bee so as to provide a maximum of employ- 
ment, insofar as this is not done by projects carried 
on under other agencies, of timing and cing 
these projects so as to assure continuity of emplo. 
ment and the absorption of labor by types of aki 4 

In the performance of nearly all of its functions, 
the Works Progress Administration operates through 
State Works Progress Administrations. 

Each State Works Progress Administrator has 
created within his State an administrative organiza- 
tion to carry out purposes of the Works 
Administration. Each State Works Progress Admin- 
istration is ‘an administrative unit reporting directly 
to the Works Progress Administration’ at Washing- 
ton, Necessary responsibility and authority have 
been delegated to the State Administrator. The Sta’ 
Administrations are charged with the execution o 
policies and projects within the areas of the States. 

Two levels of administration are provided below 
that of the States. One of these levels in the Admin- 


istrative District and the other the Local Uni 
country has been subdivided into ap renin =| 
three hundred work districts which the major 


units of operations within the states. In shi 

these districts, consideration was given to pe te ee 
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_| FEAPW—Federal Emergency Administration 
_of Public Works, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, Administrator, address Department of the 
Interior Building, 18th and F Streets N. W., Wash- 
ington. ‘ 

' The Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works was set up by Act of Congress approved June 
16, 1933, and by nine subsequent Executive orders, 
and its life was extended by Congress to June 30, 
1937. It was organized to reduce unemployment and 
to aid in the restoration of purchasing power through 
the construction of useful public works by providing 
allotments of funds for road building, Naval construc- 
tion, rivers and harbors work, Army housing, public 
buildings, forest conservation, irrigation, wer 
development, waterworks, sewer systems, electric 
light planis, streets and highways, bridges, schools, 
hospitals, recreational facilities, railroad improve 
ment, slum clearance, low-cost sousing, and other 
worthy. projects. 

The Power Division of the Federal. Emergency 
Administration of Public Works is maintained to 
give special consideration to applications for publicly- 
owned power plants. State offices also are instructed 
to es preference to the study of such power pro- 
ec 


This decentralized organization with centralized 
control serves to promote the public-works program 
throughout the country in connection with non- 
Federal allotments of loans and grants to various 
governmental bodies and to private corporations 
qualified for loans under the law. 

Allotments for work on Federal projects were 
made to various Federal Department and Inde 
pendent Establishments. The basis for allotments 
both Federal] and non-Federal, has been social bene 
fit, economic feasibility, and financial, legal, and 

leering soundness. 

All applications for non-Federal allotments, 
except those for low-cost housing, are filed with 
acting State directors. Applications for housing 
allotments are filed*in Washington with the House 
ing Division of the Federal Emergency Administra 
tion of Public Works. 

Before a project is finally approved for an allot- 
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ment it must be found socially desirable and sound 
from legal, financial, and engineering stundpoints. 

Interest at 3 per cent a year is charged on this 
type of allotment loan. . 

A project of a public body approved by the Ad- 
ministrator usually is financed by the purchase of 
the applicant's bonds by the Federal Emergency Ad-. 
ministration of Public Works. 

The law wag ea that all loans made by the Ad- 
ministration be reasonably secured, and general : 
obligation bonds, revenue bonds, and special-agsess- 
ment bonds are taken for this purpose. . 

NBCC—National Bituminous Coal Com- } 
mission, Charles B. Hosford, Jr., Chairman, address 
Carry Bldg., 927 15th Street N.W., Washington. 

The National Bituminous Coal Commission was ; 
set up by Act of Congress, approved Aug. 30, 1935, 
within the Department of the Interior to administer, 
for the bituminous coal industry, a new code to 
take the place of the NRA Soft Coal Code. The > 
Commission has named 23 acting deputy district 
secretaries who are to organize district boards f 
ranging in size from 3 to 17 members to collect 
peat and handle matters of price determina- . 

ion. ) 

PA—Petroleum Administration, Harold L. ’ 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Administrator, ad- 
dress of the Chairman, of the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board, Lemon Bldg., 1729 New York Ave. " 
N._W., Washington. enn 
_ The object of the Petroleum Administration set up ; 
by Executive oider, July 14, 1933, is to promote : 
conservation of the petroleum resources of the United 
States and to stabilize the petroleum industry by 
‘estricting production to the extent necessary to R 
»alance consumer demand for petroleum products, - 
and by eliminating wasteful and unfair competitive 
vractices. Public Act No. 14 approved Feb. 22, 
i935, vests the Petroleum Administration -with 
authority to prohibit the interstate shipment of i 
diegal oil or its products produced in violation of 
State laws. Federal Tender Board No. 1 and Federal ~ ; 
Petroleum Agency No. 1 investigate and pass upon 
applications for certificates of clearance for interstate __ : 
shipment of crude oil out of East Texas under the 
terms of the Connally law. ‘ 4 
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NLRB—National Labor Relations Board, 
Joseph Warren Madden, Chairman; John Michael 
Carmody and Edwin Seymour Smith. Address, 
Rm. 906, Denrike Bldg., 1010 Vermont Ave., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

The primary purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Board are to investigate issues, facts, prac- 
tices, and activities of employers or employees in 
labor controversies; to see that employees have the 
right to selif-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of the own choosing, and to engage 
ee pees ee = purpose Ce collective 
Darg: or other mutual or protection; to pre- 
vent any Pte from engaging in any unfair labor 
practice ecting commerce. 

The NLRB was created as an independent agency 
by Act_of Congress, approved July 5, 1935. The 
members of the Board were named by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 24, 1935. To it 
was transferred the personnel of the 21 field agencies, 
each with a Regional Director, from the old Board 
which was created on June 19. 1934. : 

The act affirms the right of employees to full free- 
dom. in self-organization and in the designation of 
representatives of their own choosing for the purpose 
of collective bargaining, and it authorizes the Board 
to conduct secret ballots for the determination of 
eepioree representatives, declaring unlawful those 

labor practices which abridge or deny the right 
of collective bargaining. 

As set forth in the act, the principal powers of the 
National Labor Relations Board are: 

(a) By the issuance of cease and desist orders, to 

revent any personfrom engaging in any of the follow- 
Tag fied unfair labor practices when they affect 
commerce: Interference by employers with employees’ 
rights of self-organization and collective bargaining; 


- employer domination of a company union; discharge 


of an employee; or discrimination against him, be- 
cause of his union activitity or because he has filed 
eharges or has given testimony under the act; and 


whether the unit approp’ 
purposes of collective bargaining shall’ be the em- 


ployer unit, craft. unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereot, 
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rE , 
(c) To certify the name of employ be Teptea 

ee ae or to ascertain the names by. secret 

ballo sae 


(a). To order-and conduct hearings and, if it finds 
& violation of the act, to issue an order to cease and 
desist from such unfair labor practice. ee sr 
(e) To issue subpoenas, administer oaths, conduct 
Serna ae and issue complaints. ae 
(f) To petition any circuit court of appeals for the 
enforcement of a cease and desist order, - |. . 
(g) To prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 
Regional directors, in charge of the 21 field offices 
of the Board, are designated as the Board’s agents, 
with wer to prosecute necessary inquiries; to ef 
investigate employee representation (including the 
taking of secret ballots); to have access to and the 
right to copy evidence, and to administer oaths and ~ 
affirmation. ' das 
Hearings are. ordinarily conducted before ‘trial. 
examiners in the regions where -the unfair labor 
practices occur. In its discretion the Board may is-— 
sue a complaint from Washington and proceed witha 
hearing on a violation of an unfair labor practice, \ 
and may follow the same procedure on a petition for — 
an élection. Hearings on complaints and on petitions = 
tor elections will be public unless otherwise ordered. . “4 
Full inquiry will be made into the facts. ee , 
The National Labor Relations Act. provides that’ 
nothing in the act shall interfere in any way with the: 
right to strike. ; \ 
A charge that any person has engaged in, or is en-— 
gaging in any unfair labor practice affecting com-— | 
merce may be made by any person or labor organiza~ 4 
tion. No formal complaint will be made until the 
Board has examined the facts and concluded that: 
some ground for action exists; nor will the Board 
make public any charges against employers unless the ‘ 
facts show that a formal complaint is justified. | 
Witnesses will usually be examined orally under \ 
oath. Testimony by deposition may be allowed — 
under extraordinary circumstances. ae 
The trial examiner's intermediate report on evi-— i 
dence produced at a hearing contains findings of. 
fact, and in cases where the complaint is found justi- ; 
ed, contains recommendations as to the steps the 
employer should take to end the specified . unfair ie 
labor practice and the affirmative action necessary to © 
effectuate the policies of the act. } 


snl 
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The Board will peview cases on appeal from any 
‘ to a regional hearing. 
Pattie eaines of the Board cs to the facts, if sup- 
orted by evidence, are conclusive. 
y After Hearing and decision by the Board, it issues a 
cease and desist order requiring the person found to 
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een engaged in one of the enumerated unfair 
inter Re antions “ cease and desist, and may peritiot 
the respective circuit courts of appeal for enforecem 
of such order. b 
Review of the Board’s orders may be obtained by 
any aggrieved party in a Circuit Court of Appeals. 


a TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority, Arthur. &. 
Morgan, Chairman; Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, David 
E. Lilienthal, Directors. (Terms expire 1942, 1939, 
1936 respectively. Thereafter terms will be for 9 

years.) Address, temporary building F, Constitution 
‘Avenue and 9th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Offices: Wilson Dam, Ala.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn, : 

The purposes of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as set by Act of Congress approved May 18, 1933, 
and amended, are as follows: (1) Maintenance and 
operation of Government-owned properties in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., and unified develop- 
ment and control of the water resources of the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries through the con- 
struction of dams to provide navigation, control 
floods, and, aS an important incident thereto, pro- 
duce power; (2) utilization of the power for the pur- 
pose of determining the relative costs of public and 
private power operation, and distribution of this 
power to the greatest number of people; (3) experi- 
mentation to lower the cost of production, distribu- 
tion, and application of the major elements of fer- 
tilizers, and promotion of the national defense by 
by maintaining a plant ready to manufacture ni- 
trates; (4) planning for the complete Tennessee 
River watershed, including erosion control, foresta- 
tion, the further use of mineral resources, the promo- 
tion and coordination of industry and agriculture, 
surveys and plans for the proper use of land and other 
natural resources, and the general social and economic 
well-be of the Valley. The law passed by the 
Seventy-fourth Congress in August, 1935, specifically 
directed the Tennessee Valley Authority to construct 
such dams and reservoirs in the Tennessee River as 
would provide a 9-foot channel from Knoxville to 
its mouth. ~ 

‘The Authority received $50,000,000 from the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, an allot- 
ment of $25,000,000 from the Emergency Appropria- 
tion Act of 1934, and $36,000,000 as an appropriation 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

The Authority is authorized to issue bonds sub- 
ject to approval by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
nm addition to these sources the Authority may re- 
ceive income from the sale of power, fertilizer, etc., 
from De projects which it may initiate. 

The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 

_ western end of Virginia and sweeps southwestward 
in a wide are across western North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama, and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
swinging north again across Tennessee and Ken- 
ae finally turning into the Ohio River at 


uu Ky. 

The elevation in this valley varies from 250 feet 
es sea level to about 6,000 feet. The climate runs 
all the way from that of the Great Lakes, in the 
mountain sections, to that characteristic of the Gulf 
region in the cotton country of the Gulf States. 

‘wo million people inhabit its 42,000 square miles, 

d another 4 million reside in the territory imme- 

* diately influenced by the Valley. The region ean 
raise anything that grows between Canada and 
Louisiana. The mineral resources of the valley are 
rich and varied, and the rainfall is heavy, running 
from 50 to 80 inches per year, Great hydroelectric 
ere, an ae ee that drop 

Ly elevation of 3, eet in the e 

oe tatd at bee) ect ae asst mk ig 

€ construction projects on hand include th 
Norris Dam, 25 miles northwest of Knoxville, on the 
Clinch River to be completed in 1936 at a cost of 
about $34,000,000. This dam has a height of 265 
feet from foundation to roadway, a base width of 204 
feet, and a crest length of 1,570 feet. The reservoir 
will have an area of 35,000 acres with a total volume of 
viesderainates egy and pce piae 705 miles long. 

‘ generatin; ts will 

in'the power house. : g be installed 

e town of Norris, distance 314 miles, was con- 
structed by the authorities to house the families of 
workers on the dam in economical and attractive 
houses electricaily equipped. 

__ Also the Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee River 
Mear the head of Wilson Lake; about 1544 miles 
above Wilson Dam (Muscle Shoals). 

This will be completed in 1936 at a cost of $27,000,- 
000. The maximum height is 72 feet and the over 
all length 6,335 feet. he navigation lock at the 
north end of the dam has a lift of 50 feet, minimum 


depth of pera. Se 11 feet, and the lock chamber 
0 x 360 feet clear. 

The reservoir will have an area of 66,000 acres and 
a total volume of 1,050,000 acre-feet and will extend 
up the river about 80 miles. The initial power in- 
stallation will be one 36,000 KVA generator and may 
be enlarged to 8 units with a totaleapacity of 288,- 
000 KVA. 

Also the Pickwick Dam project, authorized Nov. 
21, 1934, to be located near Pickwick Landing, Tenn., 
about 8 miles above the Shiloh Battlefield. This 
Dam is to help make available a 7-foot navigation 
channel from Paducah, Ky., to Guntersville, Ala., 
358 miles. It is not now needed for power produc- 
tion, but an ultimate installation of 204.000 kilo- 
watts will be provided. The dam will have an over all 
length of 7,715 feet, maximum height, 110 feet, with 
a navigation lock 600 feet long by 110 feet wide, 
having a lift of 67 feet. The lake will back up 53 
miles to the foot of Wilson Dam with an area of 65 
square miles and storage capacity of 1,032,000 acre- 
feet. It will be completed in 1938 at an estimated 
cost of $24,000,000. 

Preliminary surveys are under way for three ad- 
ditional dams: 

The hydroelectric plant of the Wilson Dam, 
nitrate plants No. 1 and 2, the fixed-nitrogen research 
laboratory, and Waco quarry were transferred from 
the War Department to the TVA Sept. 1, 1933. 
Congress requires the TVA to keep nitrate plant No. 
2 in condition for use in a national emergency. An 
aggressive experimental program for the manufac- 
ture and use of fertilizers is being carried on. 

TVAC—Tennessee Valley Associated Co- 
operatives, Inc. (under the TVA), Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, President, address Temporary Bldg., F Constitu- 
tion Ave. and Ninth Street N.W., Washington. 
Main office, Knoxville, Tenn. 

This incorporation was organized by the TVA 
and incorporated Jan. 23, 1934, under the laws of the 
State of Tennessee, to promote, organize, establish; 
manage, finance, coordinate, and assist in any way 
whatsoever in the development of cooperative enter- 
prises in the Tennessee Valley and surrounding areas. 
The cooperatives are authorized to lend or advance 
money in furtherance of these objectives. Ten co- 
operatives are now in-operation, and several others 
are being projected. These include fruit, berry, and 
vegetable canning; seed potato cultivation, flour 
grinding, dairying, and handicraft textiles. The 
Corporation was allocated $300,000 by the FERA. 

EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
Morris L. Cooke, Director. Address, Tower Building, 
14th and K Streets, N. W., Washington. 

_ The Electric Home and Farm Authority was re- 
incorporated Aug. 1, 1935, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia and has been reorzanized so 
that its operations are national in scope instead of 
being confined to the Tennessee Valley, as formerly. 
The Authority assists in financing consumers in the 
purchase of such electrical, appliances as eS, 
refrigerators, water heaters, pumps, and electrica 
farm machinery. It will also make loans on plumb- 
ing equipment needed in connection with electrical 
Segoe ee ge at neds not sell equipment 
Wy ances purchase by consumers through 
ce Se T und " 
e President, under authority of the NIRA 
allocated $1,000,000 for the purchase of the stock of 
the EHFA to be held in the name of the Directors 
<a waa pee of the alge States. Credit for the 
nancing of consumer purchases up to $10,000, 
a Rie ticaci asc diaaite 
—Rura lectrification Administratio: 
Morris L. Cooke, Administrator. Address, 06 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash n. 

The Rural Electrification Administration wsa 
established under Public Resolution No. 11 of Con- 
gress, approved April 8, 1935, to initiate, formulate, 
administer, and supervise a program of approved 
projects with respect to the generation, trans ission, 
and distribution of electric energy in rural! “Y F 
Under certain conditions it lends the entire cost ot 
new power and light lines in areas that are without 
frees pereees, ae Sar is tei ae benefits of 

soon be exten 
ou. e00) fae seat , % nO 
—Resettlement Administration, Rexfo: 
G. Tugwell, under Secretary of Agriculture, ae 
ministrator. Frank Schmitt, Director, in Charge of 
Construction; Walter E. Packard, Director in Charge 


i~ 


ee 


— 


‘and subsequent Acts. 
Feb. 1, 1937, by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 31, 


Sy eae ee 


of Resettlement of Farm Famities. Address, Adminis- 
tration Bldg., Department of Agriculture, Inde- 
pendence Ave. at 13th Street, N. W., Washington. 

As prescribed by the President, the duties and 
purposes of the Resettlement Administration are to 
administer approved projects involving resettlement 
of destitute or low-income families from rural and 
urban areas, including the establishment, mainte- 
hance, and operation, in such connection, of com- 
Munities in rural and suburban areas; to initiate 
and inister a program of approved projects 
with respect to soil erosion, reforestation, foresta- 
tion, and flood control; to make loans, as authorized 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, to finance, in whole or in part, the purchase 
of farm iands and necessary equipment by farmers, 
farm tenants, croppers, or farm laborers. The 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads was transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Resettle- 
ment Administration by Executive Order, May 15, 
1935; and the functions of the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration were also transferred to it, effective July 1, 
1935, by an administrative order of the FERA. 

Rural rehabilitation projects formerly prosecuted 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
have, with the exception of the four named below, 
been transferred to the Resettlement Administration. 
The Matanuska Valley, Alaska, project is being 
carried on by FERA operating through the Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. The other three 
located at Pine Mountain, Georgia; Cherry Lake, 
Florida, and Mississippi County, Ark., are being 
prosecuted by FERA through the State Emergency 
Relief organizations in those States. 

Families whose homes are sold to the Government 
under the Land Utilization Program are given neces- 
sary assistance in finding suitable homes elsewhere 
if they so desire. 

The Rural Resettlement Division continues and 
éxpands the program under which 290,000 farm 
families were taken from relief rolls in the Spring 
and Summer of 1934 by the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of FERA. Farm ies will be added, or 
substituted for those dropped from the original 
number, until the total reaches approximately 


Moderate sums are loaned to rehabilitants to be 
invested in capital goods, such as livestock, farm 
implements, materials for repair and construction 
of es barns, ete, and for subsistence goods 
until the families are able to provide their own sub- 
sistence. 

These advances are made directly to the rehabili- 
tant from the Resettlement Administration. The 
rehabilitant purchases his own goods according to 
a budget made for him by the local representative 
of the Resettlement Administration. 

Loans are s by notes and mortgages and 
are repayable within a reasonable time. 

A ications for rural resettlement are made to 
the local relief administrator or to the county farm 
agent or home demonstration agent, or to a repre- 
sentative of the Resettlement Administration. 

The program is being put into effect in practically 
all States, but is developing most rapidly in those 
areas, such as the cotton and tobacco belts, where 
a larger part of the rural population is destitute. 

If the dand on which a family is located is too un- 

rofitable to provide a satisfactory living, the family 
removed to better land. Removal may be from 
any land whether Government purchased or not. 
Groups or individual families may be thus relocated. 

The initiating, planning and, after approval, the 
construction of projects for low-cost housing com- 
munities in suburban areas adjacent to industrial 
centers is charged to this Division. 

The Management Division has charge of the com- 

letion of the six so-called ‘stranded projects’, 
focated at Greensbury, Pa.; Reedsville, W. 
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Elkins, W. Va.; Winfield, W. Va.; Crossville, Tenn., 
and Groveton, Texas. 

ECW—Emergency Conservation Work, Robert 
Fechner, Director. Address, New Post. Office Bldg., 
im Street and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ngton. 

The Emergency Conservation Work was organ- 
ized under the Act of Congress, approved March 
31, 1933, to provide employment and to restore the 
depleted natural resources of the United States, at 
the same time advancing an orderly program of 
useful public works. This work is being carfied on 
by the Civilian Near pte, Corps (CCC), the per- 
sonnel of which has been increased to more than 
500,000 men in 2,551 camps. These camps are 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture, the 
EN rpm of the Interior, and the War Depart- 

ent. 

More than half a million men were members of 
the Conservation Civilian Corps in September, 1935 
—the highest enrollment in its history of the organi- 
zation and is in line with its expansion program 
recently approved by the President. Under the four- 
billion-dollar Work Relief program the CCC is 
authorized to increase its strength from 353,000 to 
600,000 men. 

During the Summer new CCC camps have been 
built at the rate of 91 a week. This brought the 
total number of these camps up to 2,551 on Aug. 31. 

Except for war veterans selected by the Veterans’ 
Administration, all members of the CCC are chosen 
by the Labor Department acting through State 
directors. 

A total of 1,325,400 men have worn the CCC uni- 
form since the organization was started in April, 
1933. The average term of enrollment has been 
about eight months. : 


In addition to those enrolled directly in the CCC, - 


there are about 12,500 Indians doing similar work 
on Indian reservations under the supervision of the 
Office of Indian Affairs. Similar camps have also 
been opened in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska and the 
Virgin Islands. 

NYA 


NYA—National Youth Administration (under 
the WPA), Aubrey W. Williams, Ezecutive Director. 

Charles H. Taussig is the Chairman and Miss 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, is Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Address, 1340 G. Street, N. W., Washington, was 
set up by Executive Order of June 26, 1935, issued 
under authority of the Emergency Relief Ap 
tion Act of 1935, and Executive Order of Aug. 1, 
1935, as a part of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Its major objectives are to find employment 
in private industry for unemployed youths; hs 
vide employment for youths of certified relief families 
at work relief projects suited to their abilities and 
needs; to provide yocational training or retraining 
for youths without specific skills, and to extend 
part-time employment to needy college students 
and small cash assistance to needy high school 
students. An apprentice training program is being 
developed for use in connection with certain trades 
in which a working experience of from one to five 


is necessary to attain a journeyman’s skill. 


ears 
The National Youth Administration is headed by 
a National Advisory Committee consisting of re- 
sentatives of labor, business, agriculture, education, 
and youth. In each State it is represented by a 
State Youth Division, headed by a State Advisory 
Committee. The State divisions are administered 
by_ State directors. 


Young persons of certified relief families may 


obtain employment on youth work-relief projects 
through the local office of the Youth Administration 
and the Works Progress Administration. High 
School students requiring financial assistance for 


the continuance of their education may ar ipod to. 


Tr. 
secure this aid through school officials. College-aid 
part-time jobs are distributed through the coopera- 
tion of college wear fag agencies. 

Attendance at colleges by qualified persons is 
provided on a work-relief basis at an average of $15 
a month for the nine months of the school year. 
Allotment of work-relief ae to a college is based 
on 12 percent of the total enrollment of the college 


Va.;| as of October 15, 1934. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. 


RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Reconstruction Finance Cooperation was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 22, 1932, 
Its life was continued to 


1935. 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman; Henry Morganthau, 
Jr.. or in his absence, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Charles 


B. Henderson, Carroll B. Merriam, ba etd H. 
Taber, Hubert D. Stephens and Charles T. Fisher, 
General Counsel. Address, 1825 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ‘There are loan agencies in 32 
cities throughout the United States. 

The capital stock of the Corporat on 1s $500,000,- 
000, fully subscribed and paid in by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and held for the benefit of the United 


States. 


ak \ 
: 


The functions of this Corporation are to provide 
emergency financing facilities for financial institu- 

_ tions; to aid in financing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry; to purchase preferred stock, capital notes 

“or debentures of banks, trust companies and insur- 

. “ance companies; and to make loans and the alloca- 
; tion of its funds as prescribed by law. The Corpora- 
tion is authorized by Public Act. No. 35 to subscribe 
4 for preferred stock and purchase the capital notes 
é of insurance companies, and by Public Act No.4, 
~ ---Seventy-third Congress, to provide for direct loans 
by re Reserve banks to State banks and truss 

es in certain cases. The Corporation hat 


E 
= 
: é 
. aa ge, levee, and irri- 


authority to make loans to drai! 
visions. By the 


f gation districts, and political su 
—act of Jan. 31, 1935, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is permitted to make to railroads addi- 
tional loans and commitments not exceeding $350,- 
‘ 000,000 at any one time. The R. F. C. is authorized 
: to make loans to non-profit corporations for the 


ie 


- SSB—Social Security Board, John G. Winant, 
Chairman; other members of the Board, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer and Vincent M. Miles. Address, Depart- 
ment of Labor Bldg., 14th Street and Constitution 
Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

‘The purpose of the Federal Social Security Act, 
approved Aug. 14, 1935, is to provide for the general 
welfare by establishing a system of Federal old-age 
’ benefits, and by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for aged persons, blind 
_ persons, dependent and i ins children, maternal 
__ and child welfare, public health, and the administra- 
_ tion of their unemployment laws. It authorizes the 
_ Federal Government to cooperate with the States 
having old-age pension laws by contributing half of 
. the amount paid to any person by such State up to 

_ @ maximum of $30 a month. The State may pay 
‘more than that amount if it desires, but the Federal 
_ Government will not pay more than.$15 a month. 
' The Social Security Act operates only in States 
_ having old-age pension laws and those which make 
__ provision for aid to dependent children, for maternal 
and child welfare, and for aid to the blind. It also 
_ provides for the establishment of the Social Security 
pat Board of three members to be appointed by the 
_ President, by and with the advice and consent of 
_ the Senate. 
FC of T—Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tion, Joseph B. Eastman, Coordinator. Address, 
New Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg., 12th 
and Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
__ Established by Act of Congress, approved June 
16, 1933, and life extended to June 7, 1936. It is 


mt 


_ employment and improvement o! ad labor 
_ conditions and relations. Four major surveys have 
_ been completed, covering merchandise trafiic, car- 
_ load traffic, passenger traffic, and marketing. Reginal 


_ Charge of Broadcasting; Commissioner in Charge of 


Street and 

As , Washington, D. C. 
hee Federal Communications 
Commission, as defined the Communications 
_ Act of 1934, to regulate interstate and foreign com- 


_ merce in communications by wire and radio so as to 


heretofore granted by |: 
he Comminsto: eal 


tt f unications 
wire or radio and all transmission of energy by Fd 


ta) in or is received within the United 
he Commission has three divisions— 
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Recovery 


repair of damages caused by 
hes during the years 1933-36, inclusive. — 
RFCMC—Reconstruction Finance ~ 
tion Mortgage Co., Earl B. Schwulst, Pr ut; 
Ronald H. Allen, Secretary; Harry A. Mulligan. 
Treasurer, James L. Dougherty, General Counsel. 
Sree nee yn mee rity, the Reconstruction 
juant to authority, uction 
Finance Corporation has subscribed‘ to $10,000,000 
of the capital stock of The RFC Mortgage Company, 
which was organized under the laws of Maryland 
on March 14, 1935. 
ose—To aid in the reestablishment of a 
normal market for sound mortgages on urban income 
producing property, such as apartment houses, 
hotels, and office buildings, when credit is not other- 
wise available at reasonable rates and terms and 
when the net income from the property after pay- 
ments of taxes, insurance, and operating costs, is 
ee to pay interest and reasonable amorti- 
zation. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. : 


A. Walker, Norman S. Case, Irvin Stewart, George 
Henry Payne, and Eugene O. Sykes; Hampson Gary, 
General Counsel. Address, New Post: Office Bldg., 
13th Street and Pennsylvania Ave. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pubiie Resolution No. 8, Seventy-Fourth Congress, 
authorizes and directs the Federal Communications 
Commission to investigate and report on all com- 
panies engaged directly or indirectly in telephone 
communication in interstate commerce, inclu 
all companies related to them through a holding 
company structure or otherwise. 

NRC—National Resources Committee, Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Chatrman. Ad- 
dress, Department of the Interior Bldg., 18th and F 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. The National 
Resources Board, established by Executive Order 
on June 30, 1934, was abolished, and the National 
Resources Committee established by Exeuctive 
Order, April 8, 1935, to take its place. 3 

The functions of this Committee are to prepare 
and make available to the President, with recom- 
mendations, such plans, data and information as 
may be helpful to a planned development and use 
of land, water, and other national resources, and such 
related subjects as may_be referred to it by the Presi- 
dent; to consult and cooperate with agencies of the 
Federal Government, with the States and munici- 
palities or agencies thereof, and with any public or 
rivate planning or research agencies or institutions, 


N carrying out any of its duties and functions; to~ 


receive and record all abe ans Federal projects 
involving the acquisition of d (including transfer 
of land jurisdiction), and land research projects, 
and in an advisory capacity to provide the agencies 
concerned with such information or data as may be 
pertinent to the projects. All executive agencies 
are to notify the National Resources Committee of 
such projects as they develop, before major field 
activities are undertaken. 

NRA—National Recover Administration, 
Laurence J. Martin, Acting Administrator. Address, 
Department of Commerce Bldg., Constitution Ave. - 
and 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Executive Order No. 7075 terminated the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, and established the 
Division of Review, the Division of Business Coop- 
eration, and an Advisory Council to aid the purpose 
of the National Recovery Administration. he 
pees in extending the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is to concentrate and summarize all of 
the information that the N. R. A. has obtained in 
relation to the effect on industry of code adminis- 
tration and to collect information in regard to the 
effects on industry—both employers and employees— 
of the abandonment of code administration. Another 
reason for this extension is to aid in carrying out the 
proposed requirement that Government purchases 
and contracts be ee only with corporations or 
contractors who live up to certain minimum re- 
TNRS—_ National R. 

—Nationa! eem ployment : 

a ploy: Service, W. 
Service. Address, Department of Labor Bl sh 
pcesadial Ave. and 14th Street, N. W., Wash- 


on, D. C. 
The National Reemployment Service was set w 
ee the yiniiee Employment Service to administer 
gram of employment placement as uired b: 
title If of the National Industrial zoaoune, Act and 
by the ations of the public works program and 
of the Works Progress Administration under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Of- 
fices of the Service are established in each State and 
county. The unemployed apply at these offices in 


their districts and register on cards provided for that — 
When a contract is awarded on a public — 


purpose. 


N. W., Washington, D. C, - 


. 


Ss 
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works project, employees for the job are provided by 
these Tocal Saad wares aeons een ployment 

also places wo en vate industry b 
oe Bene. gre . a 

AB—Science visory Board, Karl T. Com 

ton, President of the Massachusetts Knstitute ot 
Technology, Chairman. Address, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

To carry out to the fullest extent the work of the 
National Research Council, created in 1916 by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, is the purpose of the Science 
Advisory Board. Acting through the machinery 
and under the jurisdiction of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Council, this 
Board is authorized to appoint committees to deal 
with specific problems in the various Government 
departments. Established by Executive Order of 
July 31, 1933, its lite was extended to Dec. 1, 1935. 
Fifteen eminent scientists compose the membership. 

CSB—Centrai Statistical Board, Stuart A. 
Rice, Acting Chairman. Address, Department of 
Commerce Bidg., Constitution Ave. and 14th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Central Statistical Committee and the Central 
Statistical Board concern themselves with all the 
statistical services in the United States which are 
useful in carrying out the purposes of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, including services conducted 
by or subject to the supervision of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and services conducted by other public 
or private Swe ae They may undertake statistical 
activities of an experimental character and may 
collect, analyze, and publish data. They may pre- 
pare for use within the Government a consolidation 
of information compiied by other statistical services, 
including a current statistical and economic summary 
of national conditions and developments. 

NA—National Archives, Robert D. W. Connor, 
Archivist of the United States. Address National 
Archives Pennsylyania Ave., between 8th 

9th Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The purpose of this organization is to preserve 
the legislature, executive, judicial, and other archives 
or records belongi to the Government of the 
United States, including motion picture films and 
sound recordings illustrative of the historical activi- 
ties of the United States. The Archivist may re- 
quisition for transfer to the National Archives Build- 
ing such archives or records as the National Archives 
Counsel may approve for such transfer. He may also 
make regulations for the =e custody, use, 
and withdrawal of the materi: This 


pu gate yy_the Archivist and the Public Printer, 
of a Federal Lain tela which will contain current 
Pres 


gage and Executive Orders 
eee neronal Emergency Council, Frank 
pe 
National Bank Bldg., 1405 G Street, 
N._W., .W: 


ashington, D. C. 

The NEC was established by Executive Order, 
Novy. 17, 1933, as amended, and by Executive Order, 
June 13, 1935, reestablished the National Emergency 
Council in order that the provisions of Public ead 
lution No, 11 might be carried out. Its purpose is 
to provide for the aes ees of business 
to the President; to coordinate interagency problems 
of .01 ation and activity of Federal agencies; to 
coordinate and make more efficient and productive 
the work of the field agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to cooperate with st Federal agency in per- 
forming such activities as the President may direct; 
and to serve in an advisory capacity to the President 
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and the Executive Director of the National Emer- 

ency Council. The Council is composed of the 

ollowing and such other members as the President 

May designate: 

The President of the United States 

Secretary of State 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Secretary of War 

Attorney General 

Postmaster General 

Secretary of the Navy 

Secretary of the Interior 

Secretary of Agrvoulture 

Secretary of Commerce 

Secretary of Labor 

Acting Director of the Budget 

Secretary of the President 

Robert, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Administrator of Agricultural Adjustment 

Administrator of the Federal Alcohol Administration 

Administrator of Federal Emergency Relief 

Federal Housing Administrator 

Acting Administrator of the National Recovery 
Administration 

Administrator of the Resettlement Administration 

Administrator of Rural Electrification 

Adviser on Consumers’ Problems 

Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Chairman of the Federal Loan Bank Board 

Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 

Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 

Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 

Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Chairman of the Board of the Reconstruction Finance — 
Corporation 

Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 

Chairman of the Social Security Board 

Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority 
Acting Chairman of the Central Statistical Board 
Director of Emergency Conservation Work 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
President of the Export-Import Banks of 

ington, D. C. 
Executive Director 

UsIS—United States Information Service 
Miss Harriet M. Root, Chief. Address, 1423 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. . 

The United States Information Service was. eatab- 
lished by the National Emergency Council in March, 
1934, ge oad to aid Washington visitors seeking 
general information or contact with some particular 
phase of governmental activity. Inquiries are an- 


Wash- 


swered in person, by telephone, or by mail, The 
Service assists the public in obtaining information — 
or contacting various departments. It also assists 


all Government departments in serving the public 
through the proper routing of inquiries. The sbrvies 
is kept currently informed on subjects relating to 
Executive Orders, changes in departmental organiza- 
tion, and other developments of public interest. 
Visitors to Washington may use the United States 
Information Service as a central bureau through 
which to contact the agencies of the Government 
concerned with their particular problems. A trained 
staff—equipped with charts, indexes, and files—is 
able to supply names, rooms, telephone numbers, 
and information as to specific functions. Visitors 
desiring interviews are directed to the office where 
appointments may be arranged. . 


COMPANY UNIONS 
(From a Study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor.) 


Com unions existed in 593 or 4 percent of 
the 14,72 establishments which reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a survey conducted 
in April, 1935. In 97 of these establishments re- 
gular trade unions were also functioning. Of a 
total of 1,935,556 workers employed in the 14,725 
establishments covered, 385,954 workers or ap- 
Mente whieh nad company unions only ‘and 144,434 

e whic! company unions only, ai ¥ 
ments Leampeci dealing with both 
ions and trade unions. 

Dp in company unions does not always 


ha loyment automatically included 
bershi 


company unions and trade unions. For many 
exuplanons in the latter type of establishment there 
is a dual membership in the company union and - 
some trade union. r 

Almost 15 percent of the company unions covered 
in the study were established during the war = 
and 64 percent were established during the peri 
ofthe N. R. A. Reports of trade-union membership 
show that these two periods were also times of rap 
growth in union membership. 

Thirty percent of the establishments with com- 
any unions, employing 50 percent of the workers 
n the 593 plants, reported that they had discussed 
eneral wage changes, types of wage payment, and 
fours of employment with representatives of the 
company unions in the period since January ay 
1933. About 13 percent of the Step 
employing 12 percent of the workers, report 
that they had not discussed apy of these major 
matters. 
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. ‘Under the Social Security Act employers will be 
required to pay two excise taxes and to deduct a 
third tax from the wages of employees. The tax on 
Ak employers and the corresponding tax on employees 
7 for the purpose of raising the money required for 
[; old-age benefits are to be paid with respect to per- 
= sons employed after Dec. 31, 1936, at such times 
_~and in, such manner as may be prescribed by the 

‘Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Payment of 

the tax relating to unemployment compensation 

must be made on or before Jan. 31, 1937, with 
= respect to persons employed during 1936. Had 
the act been in effect in 1933 its tax provisions in 
Tespect to all old-age benefits and unemployment 
compensation would have affected about 25,000,000 
persons on the basis of full employment. ~ 
XCISE TAX RELATING TO OLD-AGE 
BENEFITS. ° 
x ~The tax upon employers under Title VIII of the 
B Social Security Act is intended to provide part of 


a F 


the revenues needed for the payment of old-age 
| benefits. That tax is applicable to all employers, 
| regardless of the number of employees, with the 
exception of governmental units and instrumental- 
ities, railroads, and non-profit religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational organizations, 
and with the additional exception of certain types 
of employment, including agricultural labor, domestic 
service in a private home,'casual labor, and employ- 
ment as an officer or member of the crew of a vessel. 
The tax is to be based upon the total payroll 
the employer, including executive salaries and 
remuneration paid in any medium in addition to 
_ ¢ash, Certain deductions, however, are authorized. 
_ Wages paid to persons 65 years of age and over may 
be excluded. The employer may also deduct that 
__ part of remuneration in excess of $3,000 per year 
paid to any individual. 
- ~The initial gate of the tax, covering employment 
during the yéars 1937, 1938, and 1939 is fixed at 
1%. With respect to employment during each sub- 
sequent three-year period, the rate is increased by 
of 1% until a maximum rate of 3%, applicable 
E to employment after Dec. 31, 1948, is reached. 
Employers are also made liable for the payment 
. of a tax upon employees identical in amount and 


nothing which would indicate that any such pro- 
cedure would simplify the task of the employer in 
ee ee collecting the tax. 

EXCISE TAX RELATING TO UNEMPLOY- 
-s ) MENT COMPENSATION. 

_ The tax under Title IX, which is intended to com- 
: pel the enactment of state unemployment compen- 
_ sation laws and also to produce revenue sufficient 
to cover all administrative expenses, applies to all 
4 employers. having eight or more employees, with 
_ certain exceptions. Employers in seasonal industries 
- operating less than 20 weeks in a year are excluded 


under the definition of employer, which specifies 


that the eight employees shall be employed during 
at least one day in each of 20 different weeks. Ex- 
Ri), emption is specifically Eeuted to governmental 

__ units and instrumentalities and to non-profit re- 
inn ligious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
. tional ‘organizations. In addition, the following 
_ types of employment are excluded: agricultural 
labor; domestic service in a private home; employ- 
“Ment as an officer or member of the crew of a vessel; 
_ and service by an individual in the employ of his 
)  80n, daughter, or spouse, or by a child under 21 in 
the employ of his father or mother. 

a Subject to these exemptions and exceptions, every 
ni pomplorer will be taxed on the basis of his total pay- 
roll, including executive salaries and remuneration 
(nh aie other than cash. No deductions are 

- authorized. 
The tax with respect to employment during 1936 

is fixed at 1%. The rate is increased to 2% with 
respect to employment during 1937, and to 3% for 
subsequent years. 

‘The allowance of credit to the extent of 90% of 
jhe contributions of an employer under a state un- 
employment compensation law approved by the 
Social Security Board does not lessen the total bur- 
den except in those cases where an employer is 
_ ¢redited for an amount in excess of payments actu- 
ally made. This is possible only when the state law 
on: provides for a reduction in the contribution rate on 

_ the basis of the relatively smaller amount of un- 

employment in particular industries or individual 
enterprises. Under such conditions the Social 
*) hee ahd Act authorizes credit on the basis of either 

the ghest rate applicable to any employer or 2.7% 


Social Security Act Taxes 


“FEDERAL TAX PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT) 
of the wages with respect to which contributions are 


required. ; sahos ee 

In connection with these credit Drovisiands it 
should be noted that the amount of contributions 
made under a state law will equal or exceed 90% 
of this tax, thus enabling the employer to obt 8 
the full benefit of the credit provisions of the Social 
Security Act, only if the contribution requirements 
under the state law correspond a) proximately to 
the tax requirements under the Social Security Act. 
Among the recently enacted state laws are several 
which any different requirements. In fixing the 
payroll basis upon which contributions are to be 
made, the New York and New Hampshire state 
laws exclude wages paid at the rate of “2,500 or 
more to non-manual workers. Utah provides for 
similar exemption with respect to. wages at the 
rate of $2,000 a year, or over; Massachusetts has 
adopted the $2,500 limit, but has made it applic- 
able to ali employees. The Massachusetts law 
however, specifies that the employer may deduct 
from his contributions “any amount not credited 
to him by¥ any federal law governing unemploy- 
ment compensation and the administration thereof. 

TAX BURDENS IMPOSED. 

The Committee on Economic Security estimated 
that, on the basis of employment during the years 
1922 to 1933, annual collections for unemployment 
compensation in all fields at the 3% rate would have 
averaged $825 million. This estimate, however, 
was made on the assumption that the system would 
cover practically all employees. Consequently, it 
cannot be accepted as indicative of the prospective 
tax burden under the law as finally enacted. Cen- 
sus data are available showing total wage and 
salary payments in some fields, but information in 
regard to the amounts represented by salaries in 
excess of $3,000 and by the wage payments of es- 
tablishments with less than 8 employees is lacking. 
Only a rough estimate of the probable total tax 
burden can be made, says the National Industrial 
Conference Board which collected these estimates. 
The data available with respect to manufacturing 
industry are more complete than in other fields 
and make it possible to obtain a somewhat closer 
Pe ae aa of the tax burden in that parti 

eld. 


OLD-AGE BENEFITS IN. MANUFACTURING. 
In 1929 salary payments in manufacturing in- 
dustry amounted to $3,595 million and wage pay- 
ments amounted to $11,621 million. Im determin- 
ing the burden that would be imposed by the tax 
relating to old-age benefit upon that amount of 
total payroll, it is necessary in the first place to make 
allowance for salary Dayments in excess of $3,000 | 
per year. There is no basis upon which the amount 
of that allowance can be accurately determined. 
It seems safe to assume, however, that the amount 
reDenent at Toast 20% ofthe tote calany expen 
resent at leas lo 0} e total s: ndi- 
tures. Ifsuch a deduction is applied, the combined 
wage and salary payroll would amount to $14,497 mill- 
lion. From that amount further deduction is n 
to cover payments to persons over 65 years of Age. 
teed such persons rae oa Ze of ws total 
rsons gain emplo manu- 
facturing. Resuitag that the eiccatt bck to be de-. 
ducted would represent a correspond percentage, 
the total amount subject to the tax would be approx- 
imotely $13,961 million. On this basis the tax to 
be paid by the manufacturers would amount to 
approximately $140 million at the initial rate of 1% 
and to $419 million at the ultimate rate of 3%. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN 
MANUFACTURING. 

In computing the tax in relation to unemploy- 
ment compensation, the only deduction from total 
Payroll that must be made is an allowance for enter- 
prises with less than 8 employees. The census figures 
for 1929 indicate that manufacturing enterprises 
employing 1 to 5 workers accounted for only 3% 
of the total number of employees, and that enter- 
prises a ea 6 to 20 workers accounted for an 
additional 7%. Consequently, it seems reasonable 
to assume that a deduction of 5% of the total pay- 
roll would be an adequate allowance for the exclu- 
sion from the tax of enterprises having fewer than 
8 employees. On this basis the taxable payroll 
would amount to $14,455 million and the tax would 
yy Me pete te at the 1% rate and $434 million at 

e 3% rate. ; 
COMBINED TAX Tete ON MANUFAC- 

Since thé foregoing estimates have been based 
upon payroll figures for 1929, pee do not indicate 
the event that 


Social Security Act 


Act as a result of the mtoper g rates, but should 


cor in the field of manufactur- 
and does not include the additional tax on em- 
ployees. The addition of that tax would raise the 
total burden from $569 million in 1937 to $1,272 
Maillion in 1949 and subsequent years. 


ESTIMATED TAXES IMPCSED ON MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY BY SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 


(In Millions of Dollars.) 


Old-Age s 
With Re- Benefits. Unem- Total Tax 
spect to ploy- 
Employ- ment | Em- 
ment Em- | Em- | Com-| Em- ployers 
during ployers, ployees) pensa- | ployers; and 
tion. Em- 
ployees 
ES ee eee ee $145 | $145 | $145 
0 ee $140 | $140 289 429 569 
re 140 140 434 574 714 
FOSS. es. « 140 140 434 574 714 
gC: en 209 209 434 643 852 
O° ae 209 09 434 643 852 
1942....... 209 209 434 643 852 
EDAD: scsi» 79 279 434 713 992 
ae 279 279 434 713 992 
Lf) ee 279 279 434 713 992 
SRE Ses» « 349 349 434 783 | 1,132 
UC + 349 349 434 783 | 1,132 
1948... .:... 349 349 434 783 | 1,132 
subsequent 
su en 
WOUBS: 3. 419 434 853 1,272 


ESTIMATED TOTAL TAX BURDEN. 


The total tax burden upon all of the various in- 
dustries covered by the act can only be roughly 
estimated. On the basis of data for 1929 it seems 
probable that the ultimate burden upon employers 
at the um rate with respect to old-age bene- 
“fits will be between $850 million and $925 million. 
Unemployment se ps cae may be expected to 
create an additional burden of between $940 million 
and $965 million. Including the tax upon em- 
ployees, the total tax burden under the Social Secur- 
ity Act will ultimately amount to between $2,600 
million and $2,800 on, assuming that by 1949 
paypous have reached the 1929 level. 

hese estimates are made on the basis of national 
income figures of wage and salary payments. The 
Agures for agriculture, government, service, and 

cellaneous were excluded on the theory that 
they represented industries not covered by the 
Soclal Security Act, although actually some persons 
in the service up, that is, hotel employees, would 
be covered. he national income figures for man- 
ufacturi: were also excluded and the separate 
satiate for that field was utilized in making the 


final computations. The figures for ‘oads were 


ce 


deducted from the transportation figures in comput- 
ing the old-age benefit taxes but not in the case of 
the unemployment compensation taxes. 

In estimating the tax burden for old-age pensions 
it was assumed the minimum deduction to cover 
Salary payments over :3,000 should be at leasi 
5% of the total wage bill. (The estimate for manu- 
facturing included a deduction of 20% of salaries 
alone.) The maximum deduction that might be 
made was assumed to be 15%. The reslut obtained 
by applying the maximum deduction corresponded 
Toughly with executive salaries as shown in 'Sta~ 
tistics of Income." Further deductions of 5% 
and 2% respectively were applied to cover the 
maximum and minimum allowance for persons over 
65 years of age. As a result of these computations, 
it was found that the maximum estimate of pay- 
rolls, subject to tax on the 1929 basis, exclusive of 
Manufacturing, was $16,906 million, which at the 
ultimate Sh rate would involve a tax on employers 
of $507 million. Adding this to the estimated $419 
million for manufacturing gives a total of $926 
million. The minimum estimate, using the larger 
deductions, was $14,664 millions of taxable payroll, 
making the ultimate tax $440 millions, whieh, 
combined with the tax on manufacturing, gives a 
total of $859 millions. 

Tn computing the tax with respect to unemploy- 
ment compensation the only deduction required 
was that covering the payrolls of establishments 
with less than 8 employees. In retail trade, single 
store independents, assumed to have less than 8 
employees, accounted for $3,200 million of the pay~ 
roll, while in the case of wholesale trade the smaller 
establishments accounted for $400 million, On 
this basis $3,600 million was deducted from the 
$8,209 million shown for the trade groups. With 
respect to the other groups a maximum deduction 
of 10% and a minimum deduction of 5% were 
applied. The resulting maximum estimate of total 
taxable payroll exclusive of manufacturing was 
$17,642 million, the minimum was $16,956. This 
indicated a tax burden ranging from $509 million 
$529 million, which combined with the estimates 
for manufacturing gave a total of from $943 million 
to $963 million. t 

INCIDENCES OF THE TAX BURDEN, 

Any tax on employers based on payrolls will 
necessarily bear most heavily upon those industries 
in which labor constitutes an important item in 
production cost. Similarly, those employers in any 
particular field who utilize labor to a larger extent 
than their competitors will be at a disadvantage. 
On the whole, however, it may be anticipated that 
these taxes will impose more or less uniform bur- 
dens within each individual industry with a conse- 
quent general increase in production costs. Under 
such circumstances the burden would tend to be 
shifted to consumers in the form of increased prices. 
Since the tax would increase labor costs at each 
stage of the process of converting raw materials 
into finished products and would also add to dis- — 
tribution costs, it is probable that the percentage 
rise in retail prices would exceed the combined rates 
of the two taxes paid by employers by a wide margin. 
If price increases should be obstructed by adverse 
economic conditions or curtailed demand, it is pos- 
sible that the burden might in some instances be 
shifted to wage earners in the form of wage cuts or 
lack of wage increases. 

Employees will in general bear the full burden of 
the tax jenposed directly upon them and deducted 
from their wages. It is probable that they will 
also share the burden of the taxes assessed against 
their employers as the result of an increase the 
cost of living without compensating wage advances. 


TAMMANY LEADERS SINCE 1797. 


PCINNIE (NONE ci cact s otis ge so tig Ow eas 1797 to 1804 
Tennis Wortitatins 2.65.45 -s tse 1804 to 1814 
George Buckmaster.............-. 1814 to 1817 
MADOL BATKOP 4.52. oss cay ds oy 1817 to 1822 
tenner Alen Wigs 0 FS. cas a a es 1822 to 1827 
Mordecai M. Noah...........-.-- 1827 to 1828 
Walter Bowne................-..-1828 to 1835 
MHHUB Te VOTIOW nis yoo cies ce Sse 1835 to 1842 
@ Robert H. Morris.....5.-......... 1842 to 1848 
Isaac a se sla TS kh in or 
ernanido: Wo0d oi 255.2 .56 ee. 
Senda Vo Rowler....9.552e05<57- 1857 to 1858 
Wi wn ‘tweed’ ‘and isase, V. 
am M. an 3 
UWIOR doh Gh ao etecst shy eee 1858 to 1859 


Grand Sachem—Dr. Thomas Darlington. 


- Sachems—James J. Dooli Thomas C. T. Crain, 


7 
, 


John F. Curry, John P. O'Brien, Daniel E. Finn, 
Ji A. Foley, Louis F. Haffen, (HOBGEOEy: , George 
Gordon Battle, George W. Olvany, Daniel L. Ryan, 


15. William M. Tweed and Richard B. 


COMMON 5\. 0:4 s0f0 pines 1s ae 1859 to 1867 
William M. Tweed.......:.....:+- 1867 to 1871 
John Kelly and John Morrissey....1872 
Toh Keily . . one u saan eee 1872 to 1886 
Michard Croket. | 4)... .saa ee 1886 to 1902 
Lewis Nixon (four months)........ J 
Charles F. Murphy, Daniel F. Me- 

Mahon and affen 


(TOUr MOUS)... Soa s dins ot Oeeee 
Charles F. Murphy 
George W. Olvan: 


Alfred E. Smith, Henry W. Unger, William P. 
Kenneally, David H. Knott. 

Secretary, Edward J. McCullen; 7’reasurer, Edwin 
W. .Sohmer; Sagamore, William O'Shaughnessy; 
Wiskinkte, Hubert Kelly. 


By John J. 


_ Labor’s 1935 began with a bitter battle in the. 
building trades that threatened the power if not the | 
very life of the American Federation of Labor, and 

~ ended with a more bitter battle between industrial 
and* craft unionists for control of the organization, 
held during the fifty-five years of its life by the latter. 

f A basis for the settlement of the building trades 

fight which the most optimistic of labor chiefs de- 
spai of settling was reached in the October Con- 
_yéntion of the Federation in Atlantic City. ‘There 
also’ was laid the foundation for the industrial-craft 
union fight. 


am 
ry 


judge to pass on all disputes. This agreement leaves 
_ the building trades organizations, all craft unions, 
free to fight shoulder to shoulder against the indus- 
unionists. 
ite as important as the difference over forms of 
zation between tiie two groups is a difference 


tree | 
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é e fight for a change in organization policy and 
control of the Federation, dates back to the San 
Francisco Convention of 1934 which declared, among 
_ other things, for recognition of the demand for 
organization of workers in mass production indus- 
| in these, words: 
_ THE LINE OF CLEAVAGE. 
yerience has shown that craft organization is 
most effective in the ‘protection of the welfare and 
- the advancement of interests of the workers where’ 
_ the nature of the industry is such that the lines of 
_ demarcation between the crafts are distinguishable. 
ees oaeyer: we also realize that in many industries 
n which thousands of workers are employed a new 
condition exists, requiring organization upon a dif- 
rent be most effective to meet this 


tomotive, cement and al 


eS er mass production and miscellaneous industries 
as) n the judgment of the Executive Council may be 
necessary to meet the situation. e 


‘he Executive Council at the earliest date-shall 
ugurate, manage, promote and conduct a cam- 
nm of organization in the iron and steel industries. 
1 order to protect and safeguard the members 
ions chartered the Federation, for a pro- 


ea 


period, shall direct the policies, administer 
nate the administrative and financial offi- 
ns 


thea 
a thee it epk 


care is 


utc 
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«JOHN L. LEWIS' LEADERSHIP. 

_ This was proven in the January session of the 
‘Executive Council when John L. Lewis, President 
; the United States Mine Workers, fought almost 
to force the craft unions to give up to the 
Mill and Smelter workers all the members 
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they might have in the Montana properties of the 


Anaconda Copper Co. = 

The matter came to a head in the Atlantic City 
Convention when, passing on resolutions calling for 
the issuance of 100% industrial charters, the Ma- 
jority of the resolutions committee led by Matthew 
Woll, recommended reiteration of the San Francisco 
declaration, while the minority headed by Charles 
P. Howard, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, a strict crait organization,recom- 
mended straight industrial unionism. 

The debate, led by Mr, Lewis for the industrial- 
ists, and Mr. Woll, and John P. Frey, president of 
the metal trades department, for the craft unions, 
was long and bitter. When it ended and the votes 
were counted, the craft unions won by a vote of 
18,025 to 10,924. 

Lined up with the miners, the largest organization 
in the Federation, in addition to the printers, were the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the International 
Ladies. Garment Workers Union, the United Tex- 
tile Workers, the International Printing Pressmans 
Assistants Union, the Oil Fields and Refinery Work- 
ers International, a few smaller internationals and 
a considerable number of delegates representing 
state and city bodies. : 

The debate was resumed when the Anaconda case 
was brought before the convention. Here by sub- 
stantially the same vote the craft unionists. won. 

The climax came when a resolution calling for a 
straight industrial charter to replace the limited 
industrial charter granted the rubber workers was 
reached. Against considering this, William L. 
Hutcheson, President of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, raised the point of order, that the 
subject matter of the resolution had already been 
passed upon. Before President Green could com- 
plete a ruling sustaining Mr. Hutcheson, an exchange 
of words by that delegate and Mr. Lewis was followed 
by_an exchange of blows. 

Subsequent to the convention Mr. Lewis, with 
the backing of the unions that stood by him in 
Atlantic City, formed the Committee for Industrial 
Organization with John Brophy, a miner, at its head,- 


: 
, 


to promote organization in the mass production in- * 


dustries and conduct a campaign of education, pre- 
dicated on the thesis that craft unionism has talled 
and that new conditions in industry call for a new 
system of organization. 

Against this Committee, President William Green, 
himself an avowed industrial unionist, issued a circu- 
lar letter warning that such a movement is dangerous 
to the labor movement as a whole. To this Mr. 
Lewis retorted that its motive and intent was to 
help the Federation as a whole and assist mass in- 
dustry workers now unorganized. 

As this is written, the campaign of Mr. Lewis and 
his associates is well under way. Thecraft unionists, 
seemingly content to use the machinery of the Feder- 
ation, have set sae organization. That they will 
fight at every po 
result on the knees of the gods. 

An offer by Mr. Lewis to Mr. Green, of the leader- 
ship of the industrialist group, at a salary equal to 
that he is now drawing as President of the era-— 
tion, with assurance of as definite a tenure of office 
as he now enjoys (one year), was promptly refused, 
Mr. Green declaring: 

“To respond to the suggestion would mean that 
I would lend my assistance to the development of 
dissension within the American Federation of Labor, 


and that I can not do.” 


STRIKE SITUATION BETTERS. 


During the year there were threats of 

strikes in the textile and bituminous trades hut the 

former ended without results and the latter, after 

strike orders had issued, a a compromise of the de- 

mand 0: e men for better 

conditions. wages and working 
e most important disturbances we 

in the Toledo, Ohio, Chevrolet Plant of the toner ; 

Sours qumReny, a affected ee in 17 other 
3 mn mM a compromise, ; 

ongshoremen in gulf pore and coer 


t is not to be doubted with the 


There was also a spectacular strike in New York ‘ 


City of building tradesmen against the 
wage on Works Progress Administration eee 
and less important strikes of the same type in other 
The New York strike was symbolical of 
py | peor cae ihe prevailing or union rato 
ust be pai e wage standards. y 
financed work ie broken ow: This ended ia 
adjustment of hours 
ing hourly rate. 


“ 
ry 


.) 


ended in an — 
that made possible’ the prevail- 


ft, 
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Anthracite miners, meeting eee ins ton, Dec. ; the security rates or rates paid on Public Works 


6, voted to demand the 30-ho 

of 15 per cent in wage rates, effective April 10. The 

operators are expected to counter with a demand 

for a out ef 20 per cent in wages and the 48-hour 

week now in effect, and to refuse the further demand 

for equalization of work. Suspension of hard coal 
is expected as a result. 


Generally speaking there was little friction over 


increases ! 


Adrriniitration jobs. Indeed, the American Federa- 
tion (f wabor in the Atlantic City Convention praised 
Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, 
as “a friend of labor,"’ and also commended Harold 
L. Ickes, Public Works Administrator, for fairness, 


That there were fewer strikes and fewer strikers 
are shown in the tabulation by the Bureau of Statise 
ties of the United States Department of Labor: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED. 


7 Number of 
Year‘and Month.| Beginning In In Progress Beginning In In Progress Man. 
Month. During Month. Month. During Month. La : 
1,856 2,466,686: 1) oo Lede 19,591,949 ~ 
98 132 81,650 106,734 $22,400 
94 143 89,562 160,713 867,912 
161 222 91,559 128,886 1,237,055 
210 283 185,282 229,552 2,333,230 ° 
226 829 145,830 234,364 ,956,868 
165 276 56,244 119,509 1,565,601 
151 277 180,268 250,328 2,221,663 
183 297 80,071 162,980 2,188,239 
i50 259 423,915 480,318 4,136,108 
187 297 69,441 104,207 109,459 
130 229 37,869 94,494 969,061 
101 201 25,004 73,279 384,353 
137 215 80,992 90,950 706,535 
146 223 61,943 93,749 9,863 
170 267 51,178 94,514 921,718 , 
168 279 67,419 121,138 1,162,585 
164 291 101,897 149,977 1,677,457 
159 279 8,888 118,813 ,251,974 
160 265 68,192 128,957 198,986 
205 317 69,246 3,22 ; 092 | 


During the year, labor succeeded in getting several 
bilis through Congress. Beside, the Social Security 
Act, these included: 


THE WAGNER-CONNERY BILL. 


The Wagner-Connery Labor Dispute Bill, in- 
tended to replace and amplify Section 7a of the 
National Recovery Act, which became law on July 
5, and creates a permanent National Labor Relations 
Board of three members, at $10,000 a year each, to 
“promote equality of bargaining powers between 

loyers and employes and to diminish the causes 
of labor disputes,” and declares collective bargaining 
to be a national policy. 

The bill forbids employers: 

1. To interfere with, restrain or coerce oe i 
in the exercise of the “rights guaranteed” he 
collective bargaining section (Section 7) of the act. 

2. To dominate or interfere with the formation 


dition of employment. ; 

4. To discourage or otherwise discriminate against 
an ee for filing charges or giving testimony 
under the act. 

5. To refuse to bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of employes subject to the provisions of 
Section 9a of the act which provides that bargaining 
representatives chosen by a majority of such unit 

xclusively in bargaining on pay wages, hours and 
er conditions. A minority would be allowed to 
present ‘“‘grievances:”’ 

It further empowers the board to ‘decide in each 
case whether, in order to ensure to employes the full 
benefit of their right of self-organization and to collec- 
tive bargaining, and otherwise effectuate the policies 
of the act, the unit pnprepriste for the purposes of 
lecti aining shall be the employer unit, 


labor practi “affecting commerce’’this power to 
be “exclusive” and not affected by any other meaus of 
adjustment or prevention that “has been or may be 
established by agreement, code law and otherwise, and 
specifically reserves to labor the right to strike. 


PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD 


piling up, among them complaints of violation in the 
steel and interstate bus industries, and it is worthy 
of note that these cases have received prompt atten- 
28 ga of which created much criticism for the 


Of almost equal importance was the Guffey Coal 
Bill which sets up a board to regulate production 
and prices of bituminous coal, the Wagner-Crosser 
bill to hy obo an act for pensioning railroad employes 
held to be unconstitutional by the Supreme urt. 
Postal employes also benefited by statutory reduc- 
tion of hours to 40 a week. i 


With the exception of the latter, and the securii 
bill yet to be made effective, all this legislation 
bee’ legal fire and certain to reach the Supreme 

ourt. 


TO GO TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


The constitutionality of all of these has been ques. 
tioned, with the court of last resort, the Supreme. 


Court of the United States yet to pass on any of them. 
Upon its decision will depend the vigor with which 
labor will press for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion limiting the power of that Court to pass upon the 
validity of any act of Congress, 
Atlantic City Convention. 

During the year, the Federation increased its mem- 
bership from 2,810,500 to 3,566,000. t 


In the year, membership in company unions 4! 


increased, a suryey by the Teena Century Fund 


indicat: that these had 2, members, as 
paatnet 4200.00 in trade unions including the “B: 
Four” railroad brotherhoods. This survey estima 
that out of a total of approximately 30,000,000 listed 
by the Census Bureau as engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions 22,000,000 were engaged in other than farm 


work, domestic service, the professions and in busi-< — 


ness. 

During the year the company union movement 
took a how If oe in southern textile mills where 
“friendship clubs” are being formed to combat at- 


tempts to unionize these properties. Thus the pro- — 


visions of the Wagner-Connery bill, it is thought, 
may be evaded. ' 


rters matched their pennies against the millions of 
the corporation. This was possible by an amendment 


first international union of Negroes to be charte: 
and marks further dimming of the color line. 


formed by the 
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RAILROADS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES IN 1935 - 
, Koen By John A. Crone. bot Hee 

, passenger as well as freight, and worth of equipment, materials and fuel from, other 

; hdneneed Bperatitte eoononies of some roads, along | industries. Under government own eit 
: with probable benefits from coordination and truck | Dunn asserted ‘‘the government wou! pret: : 
A and bus regulation, somewhat brightened the Ameri- | purchaser, which would give it power to dictate 


Railroad outlook near the end of 1935. The 
bs EEE tones, however, were offset by drab colors 
- furnished by: record-breaking defaults, failure of 

many roads to earn fixed charges without being 

forced to court at once, and Federal legislation, 
which factors kept pri oy mae despite traffic gains, 
— roving over : 

—Trom im peieht gramic at the end of 1935 at its highest 
Jevel in five years many carriers contemplated im- 
provements previously. not possible. The Pennsyl- 
vania, which finished its huge electrification pro- 
gram in the East, announced it would spend about 
$30,000,000 to build 10,000 new freight cars and re- 
model 1,000 old ones. 
vo While some groups proposed government owner- 
ship or rail cooperation the carriers themselves tried 
to solve their problems by offering transportation 
rather than merely of rail service. Some rail execu- 
tives called attention to national changes wrought 
by modern transport, such as the so-called hand- 
- ‘to-mouth buying, the increased short-haul which 

distributed production of manufactured goods more 
evenly over the country, and the rise in transporta- 
: tion workers despite the decline in railroad employees. 
Conservative rail executives near the end of 1935 
predicted unusual progress in the mechanics, engi- 
neering and science of general transportation with 
out, however, forecasting improvements in rallroad 
_ eredit ; 

Ben *“Garloading Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1935 totaled 29,199,789 
against 28. 


A 740,391 in the same 1934 period or a rise 

a of 6%. .Loadings for 1935 were put at 31,425,000 

ears against 30,847,000 in 1934 and 28,960,910 in 
19335 


in 1935 and plan to lift this number consider- 
in 19236. 


f ieornoustion was extended for two years. In con- 

nection with the plan for public works relief of un- 
employment $200,000,000 was appropriated for 
ade crossing elimination. Near the year-end this 
oney ‘was allocated to various states and the work 
“under way. The Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, 1933, was extended for a year. It 


1 936. 
7 wae 1935 laws affecting rails included the Social 
Security Act, which includes carriers in so far as 


o 


a 


ai. 


ment ownership of railways was denounced by 
_ Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, who, after 
_ pointing out that American railways are the largest 
single concentrated industry in the world, declared 
that in normal years the roads buy $2,300,000,000 


rices, profits, labor relations working conditions 
aad anes as regards all the manufactured articles 
and fuel bought for the railways. 2 
FREIGHT CAR SURPLUS SR ae 
of 208,158 compared with 327,569 on the same 1934 


clusive of 4,792 compared with 
1934 period while locomotives installed in the same 
time were 31 steam and 102 electric against 22 steam ; 
and 16 electric in the first ten months of 1934. Loco- 
motives in storage Nov. 1, 1935, numbered 3,030 
against 4,737 on the same day a year earlier. 

Gross operati revenues for the first ten months 
of 1935 totaled $2,852,939,288, a rise of $95,855,999, 
or 3.5% over the same 1934 period; operating ex- 
penses increased 5% and taxes decreased 2.1%. 
Net railways operating income for the first ten 
months of 1935 was $397,458,232, a gain of $3,536,- 
142, or 0.9% over 1934. Operating ratio for the 
first ten months of 1935 was 75.33% compared with 
74.25% for the same period. 

In 1934 rail carriers fell $17,000,000 short of cover- 
ing interest and fixed charges, but their 1935 deficit 
approximated $25,000,000. 

While 1935 gross revenues increased about $158,- 
000,000, the increase was more than absorbed by: 
complete restoration of the wage deduction and 
higher prices for fuel, materials and supplies result- 
ing from the application of Codes under the National 
Recovery Act, and efforts of carriers to aid national 
recovery by employing more men and spending 
more money on maintenance. 

From January to September 1935 dividends on 
common stock totaled $58,114,765 against $67,- 
936,514 for the same 1934 period; preferred dividen: 
for the corresponding 1935 period were $12,655,620 
against $13,082,675 in first nine months of 1934. 
These figures include dividends which were declared 
for the purpose of getting earnings from subsidiaries 
into the hands of parent companies. 

Rail loans authorized by the RFC, as of Oct. 31 
1935, were $494,375,728. Of this amount $6,968,156 
has been cancelled or withdrawn and $74,312,513 
has been repaid, lea’ a net debt owed by car-- 
riers of $413,095,059. ese are R. F. C. loans, and 
the collateral which secures them has been approved’ 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In some 
instances existing loans were extended by the R. F. C. 
after necessary I.C.C. approval. Life of the R. F. C. 
was extended two years from Feb. 1, 1936 by Con- 
gress. 


Miles of line authorized by I.C.C. to be ab 
by railroads in the year ended Oct. 31, 1935, tonaled 
1,692 miles. In 1934, 2,514 miles of line were au- 
Poca be abandoned; in 1933, 2,404, and in 


With the al 
e same 
period last year. Persons injured in the firs = 

months of the year totaled 2,695, an increase % 


84 over same 1934 period. Highway-railroad grade 

months of 1908, against 2,370 tn the cero 
° , against 2, 

1934 period. - Shake eh 3 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY. 
Electric light and power utilities participated to 
Some extent in the recovery in industrial production, 
their output attaining 1929 levels in mid-summer and 
Surpassing them during the last quarter of 1935. 
On the other hand, they were confronted with 
federal regulation, additional forced rate reductions, 
and their taxes were increased. 
A new high record was set in the sale of 1,500,000 
oe refrigerators and the use of lighting was 
er stimulated by the continuation of the “Better- 
Light-Better-Sight’” promotional campaign begun 
the year before. The return of ‘‘doubled up” families 
to their original status resulted in the reopening of 
nearly 400,000 homes and, as a result of these factors, 
total sales of electricity for domestic use exceeded 
1934 figures by 8% and set a new high record around 
13,825,000,000 k.w. hr. Air conditioning, while still 
of negligible proportions in homes, made further 
progress in commercial establishments, particularly 
theatres and restaurants. In addition, sales of wash- 
ing machines and some of the smaller household 
eg ae reached new high records during the year. 
5 far as the increased demand for domestic elec- 
tricity is concerned, there are no indications what- 
| ever of any rise due to housing or modernization. 
New houses constructed remain less than the total 
destroyed by fire, or pulled down to escape taxes 
Rise in use of domestic electric service during the 
year is almost entirely traceable to the growth in the 
the number of refrigerators on the lines. 
Hydroelectric este ig regained its normal propor- 
i tions, due to copious rains on both the Atlantic and 
Pacifie coasts. Output approximated 40,000,000,- 
000 k.w. hr. for all enterprises which contribute to the 
ublic supply: a rise of 6,000,000,000 k.w. hr. or 
74%4% above 1934, and establishing a new high 
record. Hydroelectric engineers near 1935 year-end 
observed that signs pointed to a normal rainfall in 
1936. Thesoil-cover of the western plains States has, 
* however, been so denuded during the past years 
that normal rainfall is no longer sufficient to prevent 
# dust storms, and a repetition of last year’s experience 
is possible. Electricity production by the use of 
peels neeeesiod 2,400,000,000 K.w. hr. or 4% above 
1934, and totalled 57,000,000,000 k.w. hr. 
“ ELECTRIC OUTPUT AT PEAK. 
The entire production of electricity in 1935 for all 
| public purposes (including subways and traction 
systems) was estimated at 99,500,000,000 k.w. hr. 
by the Edison Electric Institute—an increase of 9% 
over 1934 and 2% over the previous peak reached in 
1929, Industrial power sales were up 11,% reflecting 
") the increases in factory production in the second half 
, of 1935. Commercial sales also refiected the slower 
| rise’in retail trade expanding 5% over 1934. Street 
_ - slighting, while up 6% from 1934, was below that used 
in 1931 and 1932. Sales of electricity to street rail- 
| ways were the same as for 1934, while current used by 
electrified steam railroads increased by 16%, largely 
as the result of completion of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s electrification project between New York 
and Washington. 
Total generating capacity showed little net change 
from 1934; some obsolete hydroelectric plants were 


shut do this loss being offset by slight gains in 
Diesel and steam installations. Consumers 
increased 000 to a d total of 25,280,000 at the 


i gran 
end of 1935. Farms served by_ utility lines increased 
by 40,000 in 1935, to total of 785,000. 

Book value of plant and equipment approximated 
$12,800,000,000 as before. Due to reduced rates for 
all classes of service, gross revenues showed a much 

\ smaller rate of gain than k.w. hr. sales and approxi- 
mated $1,912,000,000 for 1935, an increase of $75,- 
000,000 or 4% over 1934. Rate reductions to domes- 
tic electricity users continued about the same scale 

as in previous years, the composite average price 
b reduced to 5.02¢ k.w. hr. for 1935 as a 
whole, as compared with 5.30c for 1934; 5.49¢ for 
1933 and 6.33¢ for 1929. Composite av e price 
for industrial power declined in 1935 to 1.29c, the 
. lowest point, with the exception of a few months 
; during the War period, recorded in the history of 
American business. 

For the first time in several years some of the in- 
~ crease in gross revenues was translated into net in- 

come for investors. For the year as a whole, labor 

and material costs remained nearly stationary al- 
though taxes showed further increases and the price 
of fuel rose somewhat during the forth quarter. Asa 
result, most of the few arrears on preferred stock 
dividends were paid off and some small resumptions 
were made on dividends on common Stocks. The 
ear, however, was notable for the failure of one of the 
: utility holding com es—Standard Gas & 
Electric Company—while one large operating com- 
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pany—New Orleans Public Service Company, over- 
burdened with unprofitable traction lines, was also 
placed in receivership. Both of these actions were 
taken under Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Although utility maturities of $171,341,040 in 
1935 were the smallest since 1926, this did not pre- 
vent public utilities from marketing more corporate 
bond issues than all other groups combined. Huge 
utility flotations resulted largely trom refunding 
operations which topped the billion dollar mark and 
saved utilities possibly as much as $15,000,000 in 
annual interest charges and preferred dividend pay- 


ments. 
GOVERNMENT COMPETITION INCREASED, 

Competition with government utilities. was in- 
ereased during the year. The Federal Government 
completed the Boulder Dam in October and work 
was actively continued on the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee projects in Washington and at Norris and 
Joe Wheeler dams on the Tennessee. In addition, 
work was started in a small way on the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal project in Maine. Construction 
was also begun on two county projects, the Loup 
River and Platte River power dams in Nebraska. 

Utility legislation, aside from state taxation laws, 
consisted largely of the Wheeler-Rayburn Act which 
places gas and electric holding companies under the 
jurisdiction of the Securities Exchange Commission 
and operating companies under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. This jurisdiction ex- 
tends to every phase of financing and management 
and provides for the disintegration of holding com- 
pany groups and their reassembly as “int 
systems’. This legislation was held wunconstitu- 
tional by Judge William C. Coleman of the Federal 
District Court at Baltimore Nov, 7, 1935. 

Title Il of the Wheeler-Rayburn Act gives the 
Federal Power Commission authority to regulate 
interstate activities of operating companies. The 
act became effective Aug. 26, 1935, therefore Samuel 
Ferguson, President, Hartford (Conn.) Electric 
Light Company cut off all interstate connections of 
that concern Aug. 25, 1935. 

Public Utility holding’ companies cannot finance 
unless they register with the Securities Exchange 
Commission (which has to finally approve their 
financing anyway) December 1, 1935. U: 
Improvement Company, following meeting of its 
board which decided not to register, Nov. 20, 1935, 
decided to test constitutionality of the act and filed 
a suit in the United States District Court in Phila- 
delphia and also asked temporary injunctions 
be issued forbidding the enforcement of the act 
against the company. Similar suits at once were 
filed by: Consolidated Gas Company_of New York; 
Standard Gas & Electric Company, Commonwealth 
Southern Corporation, United Corporation, Stone & 
Webster, Inc., American Water Works & Electric 
Co., North American Company, and others. ‘ 

LITIGATION IN 1935. i 

The Securities Exchange Commission, Nov. 26. 
1935, to avoid being forced to defend hundreds of 
separate injunction actions in all parts of the United 
States filed suit in the federal court here to force the. 


Other important litigation was the case of Ash- 
wander quiet T.V.A. This suit was brought by an 
Alabama Power Company stockholder to block sale 
of transmission lines of the power company to the 
T. V. A. and challenging the constitutionality of the 
authority to enter the power business. The case 
was decided against the T. V. A. by the late Judge 
William I. Grubb, in the Federal District Court at 
Birmingham, Ala., but was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. A large number of suits were 
instituted in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia to restrain the PWA from granting money - 
for the establishment of municipal electric plants in 
competition with exist: public utilities. In most 
eases, injunctions were issued. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT INDUSTRY. 

Rising taxes, wages, employment and higher costs 
of operating materials, mostly modernized A pet a 
ment, cut net ee a ihe Ae transi beg 

try about 6 espite pee 
td on its oat cars, motor buses, trolley buses, 
interurban and rapid transit lines, . 

Passengers us these common earriers in 1935 

numbered 11,200,000,000 or slightly more than in* 


nited Gas 
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; 934. Operating revenues were about unchanged at 
; $625,000.00; but operating expenses increased 1.7% 
_ Service, measured by vehicle miles, did not show an 
& appreciable increase. Taxes paid increased 0.5% 
: to 49,600,000. The industry spent $53,000,000 for its 
plant, equipment and operating materials in 1935, 
or several millions more than it spent in 1934. 
Eis Abandonment of trolley tracks and bus installation 
= continued where out-moded street railway equipment 
~ ~~ made a change desirable. Substitutions on Madison 
Avenue in New York and in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


Were outstanding in 1935. About 14% of all the 
4 transit passengers in this country how are carried by 
buses. 


e us : UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT COMMERCE AGENTS. 
e * (This list is taken from Commerce Reports of Nov. 1935.) 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Claudius T. Murchison, Director; Assistant to the 
; Director, Johnston Avery; Assistant Dtrectors, 
_-*~William’ E. Dunn and Nathanael H. Engle; Editor 
“Commerce Reports’: Griffith Evans. 


Divisions and Chiefs: Administrative Assistant, 
‘Wharton Moore; Accounts, H. W. Haun; Automotive- 
Aeronautics Trade, Howard S. Welch; Chemical, 
\ Charles C. Concannon; Commerctal Intelligence, 

Frank R. Eldridge; Commercial Laws, Guerra Everett; 
Correspondence, R. H. Brasel; Current Information, 
. Paul Croghan; District Ofice, Robert Sevey; Drafting 
atesh iotopraphic, and Exhibits, N. Mee SS: 


DISTRICT OFFICES. 


(Adaress District Manager, Bureau of Foreign and 
Sole aaa Domestic Commerce.) 
Atlantic, Ga.—325 New Port Office Building. 
Birmingham, Ala—242 Federal Building. 

} Mass.—1800 Customhouse. 

N. ¥.—Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Ennicion. S. C.—Chamber of Commerce Building 


ee Chicago, Iti. 833 North Michigan Avenue. 
me 


ston, 
‘alo, 


Franci 
we 


pt where otherwise indicated, the address is: 
ign Trade Secretary, Chamber of Commerce.) 


Greensboro, N.C. 
(3) Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Keokuk, Iowa 

(4) Lake Charles, La. 
ex. 


Miami, Fla. 

(4) Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Newark, N. J. « 
New Haven, Conn. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


t Wayne, Ind. 
rt Worth, Tex. 
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The Presidents’ Conference Committee completed 
a design of street car now in production with a 
ber ordered., In 1936 this new type of vehicie, hav- 
ing superior riding qualities, smoother and anit 
operation and greater agility, will be thoroughly 
tested. under actual service conditions in various 
cities. Gitte 

The new Bus Division of the American Transit 
Association, created in 1935, is cooperating with the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Commission’s effort to 
work out satisfactory regulations in all phases of this 
branch of the industry. « 


Pensacola, Fia. 

(5) Portland, Maine 
Providence, R. I. 
(6) Raleigh, N. C. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Richmond, Va. Tampa, Fla. 
Rochester, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio 
Rockford, IH. Trenton, N. J. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. Wichita, Kans. 

(7) San Juan, Puerto Rico Wiimington, Del. 
South Bend, Ind. Worcester, Mass. 


(i) United Chambers of Commerce. (2) Export J 
and Import Bureau, Association of Commerce. , 
(3) Manufacturers’ Association. (4) Association of 
Commerce. (5) Associated Industries of Maine. 

(6) Department of Conservation and Development. / 
(7) Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 


FOREIGN OFFICES. 7 


_ Requests for foreign commercial and economic 
information based on the investigations of this 
Department’s foreign offices should be addressed to a 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington or to the nearest district office. Com- 
mercial attaches and trade commissioners are not 
permitted to reply to direct inquiries from American 
firms. Such inquiries, when received by this De 
partment’s foreign offices, are turned é6ver to the 
Consular Service of the Department of State for 
such service to the inquirer as is permitted by the 
Consular Regulations. . 

For the benefit of business men who contemplate 
travel abroad, the address of this Department’s 
foreign officers are listed below. Asterisks indicate 
those offices which are in charge of trade commis- 
sioners, the others being in charge of commercial 
attaches.* : 
Athens, Greece, American Legation, 6 Lykiou Street. 
*Batavia, Java, Netherland India, Kali Besar, West 2. 
Dasee, Colombla, eaiele Sel Waco Hipotecarlo de 

ogota, Col : cio del Banco Hipotecario 

_ Colombia. (Mail Apartado 798.) ra a8 
Brussels, Belgium, 27 Avenue des Arts. ¢ ig 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: Avenida, R. S. Pena 567. ia 
Cairo, Egypt, Apartment No. 7, 4 Rue. Baehler 


Waterbury, Conn. 


(Kasr el Nil). 
*Calcutta, India, 10 Clive Street. ‘ ; 
Caracas, Venezuela, Care American Legation. . . 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Bornholmsgade No. 1. 
Habena, Cuba, Obispo 7. (Mail: Apartado 2229.) 
The Hague, Netherlands, American Legation. ‘ 
e i osen ae Ehhges GR ne eae Rue Cabristan. 
ohannesburg, Sou Tica, 42 Sti ank 
Chambers, Commissioner Street. pages 
Lima, Peru, Edificio Italia, Calles de Coca y Jesus 
Nazareno. “ibe 
pos Hisense Bush House, Aldwych, London, 


Madrid, Spain, Calle Alfonso XI 7. 
*Manila, P. I., 410 Heacock Building: ; 
Mexico City, Mexico, Paseo de la Reforma No. 2 


Otiawa, Canada, United States 3 
na “Box Be) Legation Building. . 
‘anama City, Panama, National City Bank Building __ 
ee esa Saree spt Box 346.) cok 5 ‘ 
aris, France, American Embassy, 2 Avenue G “ 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, Ara Building, Perlova ph : 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, American Embassy. 
Rome, Italy, American Embassy, Rome (5). : 
Santiago, Chile, 7 Piso, Edificio Sud America, Casilla, 


27-D. » 
Shanghai, China, Box 605, 51 Canton Road. ) 
ene Stratis Settlements, Room 7-a, Ocean 


Stockholm, Sweden: Kungsgatan 30. a, 
*Sudney, Australia, Yorkshire House, nd 
Spring Streets.” siege 
qakes: perl Pmerion mere as 
nna, Austria, corner Reisnerstrasse 2 
Warsaw, Poland, Bracka 18. ee a 


Pre 
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Pepper; To Save Doomed Birds 
PEPPER—ITS SPICY HISTORY. 


_Native to 7 moist forests of southwestern India, | 
especially the Malabar Coast, black pepper has long 
been prized by. eastern peoples to quicken languid 
appetites, says a bulletin of the National Geographic 
Society. They used it not only as a pungent condi- 
ment, but even as a medicine. For centuries pepper 
was the staple article of commerce between Indig 
and Europe. As fat back as the fourth century B. C. 
Greeks relished pepper as seasoning, and sneezes 
from it echoed in the kitchens of Rome. It was once 
valued on a par with precious metals. When Alaric, 
king of thie Goths, pounded on the gates of Rome in 
408, he demanded as the city’s ransom 5,000 pounds 
of gold, 30,000 pounds of silver, and 3,000 pounds of 


pepper. 

In the Middle Ages, pepper was prized above all 
spices. The most important early English guild 
was the Pepperer’s Guild. At that time, the spice 
was so valuable it frequently took the place of money. 
Soldiers Shap ae off with pounds of it as part of 
their booty. People received rewards in pepper, often 
paid their rent in pepper, and when a will was read, 
held their breath to hear how much pepper they had 
been bequeathed. 

The constant cry for pepper, and its high price, 
was largely what set canny Portuguese explorers 
searching for an all-sea route to the Indies. Vasco 
da Gama, sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, 
reached the heme of pepper, the Malabar coast, in 
1498 Venetians and Genoese who until then had prac- 
tically monopolized the trade in pepper, now watched 
the Portuguese sail away with it. The Portuguese held 
the pepper purse-ctrings until the 17th century. 
Under their control, less pepper was raised on the 
Malabar Coast, but its cultivation was extended to 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago. Malacca, 
a pee on the Malay Peninsula, became a great pepper 
em, jum, 

flourishing was the trade in pepper and other 
spices that in 1595 the Dutch organized an Hast 
India Company; in 1600 Queen Elizabeth chartered 
the English East India Company; Danish, French, 
Swiss and other organizations followed rapidly on 
their heels. 4 

Most important commercially and historically of 
all these companies was the English East India 
Company. During the 17th century English mer- 
chant vessels, with fragrant names like ““The Cloave” 
and ‘The Peppercorne’”’ put in at East Indian ports. 
They unloaded cargoes of bright-colored cloth, 
mirrors, guns, and metal goods, and sailed back to 
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Europe laden with raw silks, indigo, and all sorts of 
spices, especially pepper. 

The Directors of the Company appear to have 
known little about the spices they dealt in, and some- 
times sent out amazing orders. Once they ordered a 
captain in Sumatra to load his ship with as much 
pepper as it could carry, forbidding him to waste 
even the slightest space by carrying sugar as ballast. 
They failed to realize that such a featherweight cargo 
would cause the ship to bob like a cork. 

For years, pepper was the object of. England's 
trade with Sumatra. There the Company made con- 
tracts with rajahs who were obliged to compel their 
dependents to cultivate pepper. Each native family 
was forced to plant 1,000 pepper vines, and each 
bachelor 500. The system of compelling natives to 
raise pepper for the Company to buy was practiced 
by Dutch East Indian colonies until fairly recent 

mes. 

A second system of cultivation fostered by 
European trading companies was to lend the Malays 
money with which to cultivate pepper. But since 
most of the borrowers never paid back the loans, 
often whole villages under local laws became lable 
for the debt, and in effect, “‘pepper slaves.”’ 

Although black pepper claims a lot of relatives 
stattered throughout the Tropics, these do not in- 
clude sweet peppers, red peppers, and chillies, which 
belong to an entirely different family. 

The pepper vine is a symbol of perseverance, a 
plant that simply doesn’t know when it is licked. 
Taken from its natural habitat in the moist leaf- 
mold of shady jungles, it will grow in plantations, 
though often given scant shade, and on poor soil, if 
fertilized. Although it climbs freely in jungles, 
sometimes up to 30 feet, it continues to thrive on 
plantations when tied to a rough-barked tree, hard- 
wood post, or even a stone post, and kept pruned 
to about 12 feet. 

It ascends the post rapidly, but no sooner does it get 
well up it than cultivators sometimes detach it from 
its support, coil it like a snake in a hole in the 
ground, and bury it, leaving out only its tip. This is 
done to produce a stockier plant. Undiscouraged 
the pepper plant sends up a number of shoots which 
reclimb the post and envelop it in a dense bushy 
mass of grayish stems and dark green leaves fre- 
quently 10 inches long. 

The vine's flowers are borne on spikes from one to 
six inches long. Although natives thwart attempts 
at fruiting by nipping the flowers each ee for 
several years, when the spikes are finally allowed to 
mature, they produce a thick crop. 


TO SAVE BIRDS DOOMED TO EXTINCTION. 


The trumpeter swan, largest and handsomest of 
American native waterfoul, had been reduced to a 
fast-disappearing remnant when the joint efforts of 
the National Park Service and the Biological Survey 
gave it a chance for survival by establishing its only 
nesting place within the United States—Red Rock 
Lakes, in Montana near Yellowstone National Park— 
as a migratory bird refuge. Gun clubs and sports- 
men cooperated in the crusade to save this 
beautiful bird. The results has been an encouraging 
increase in the number of cygnets hatched and reared. 

The white pelican appears to be marked for ex- 
tinction and the future of the black-crowned night 
heron and the blue heron is doubtful, unless the 
Government includes these species also in its pro- 


tective policies. A white pelican ele always nested 
on the islands of the Great Salt Lake, Utah, the largest 
colony in the United States. The birds found ade- 
quate feeding grounds within a radius of 100 miles of 
their nesting places at numerous fresh water lakes, | 
abundantly suppled with suckers, chubs, and other 
warm water fish. Recurrent droughts, intensive 
reclamation, and diversion of water for ay aay A 
have deprived the pelicans of their natural feeding 
places. Similar causes have so reduced the once 
vast tule areas where the great blue heron and the 
black-crowned night heron formerly flourished, that 
there is now scant sustenance for the few survivors 

It is not too late to exert protective measures which 
will preserve the remnants of these three species, 


OVER 37,000,000 IN WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


id Sunday| Officers Total 
Denon, Schools|Teachers| Pupils. | Members. 
Africa......| 18,605} 71,003] 1,006,268] 1,077,271 
aig ces 6.818} 105,320] 1,719,082] 1,824,402 
Australasia 

Oceania} 12,020 ,387| _ $15,233] 907,620 
te sen 101,765] 801,489} 8,650,567| 9,452,056 
Latin Am 5 5 8 


.|° 6,554) 34,1 426,24 42 
NA nerica. isg383 2,197,400120,627,652| 22,825,025 | 


Grand Sunday | Officers Total ~. 
Divisions. |Schools|Teachers} Pupils. | Members 
Gd. Totals: 
1932.. 361,145 |3,301,784 PE a te ae H 
1928. 320,620 |3,323,030|33,751,623/37,074,662 


1924. "001 3,520) 192|29' 157,419 32,677,611 
1913 : 310,057 |2,669,630|27,345,407 30,015,037. 
5907. 30% 


The Twelfth World’s Sunday School Convention will meet in Oslo, Norway, July 6-12, 1936. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, N. Y. CITY. 
(Headquarters in the Municipal Building, Manhattan Borough.) 


The New York City yeaa Fire Department 
nsists of 6,802 men. ‘he icers are— 
eerie Chief and Commissioner ($11,000); Deputy 
Commissioner ($7,000); 3 dep. chiefs ($7,500); 
30 dep. chiets ($6,300); 96 battalion chiefs ($5,300); | 
1 chief med. officer ($6,300); 9 med. off. ($5,300): 


1,980).. 
Sughoel pe ($3,000); 339 captains ($4,500) ; | 


($3,900); 69 steamer engineers ($3,400); 


25 marine engineers ($3,400); 24 pilots ($3,500) 
5,650 fire men. 

First grade men get not more than $3,000 a year; 
20 years’ service retirement on half-pay upon 
application; 2nd e men get $2,500; 3rd and 4th 
grade and probationary men get $2, : 

There are 236 engine companies (15 double); 131 
hook and ladder companies (6 double); 1 combination 
company; 4 rescue companies; 9 fireboats; 3 search- 
lights; 3 gas wagons; 1 ambulance. 
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PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF SECURITY LAWS. 


Immediate effect of the Securities Act of 1933, a 
survey of investment banking and business executives 
reveals, was to slow down overdue readjustments 
and refinancing at a time when they should have 
-._ been accelerated because the best legal minds in- 
‘sisted that certain important provisions were Sus- 
ceptible of two or more interpretations. Public 
confidence was weakened, rather than enhanced, in 


___ business and investments as a result of revelations 
‘brought out in legislative hearings on this act. 
-— Just who will bear the cost of the various securities 

: Eas oomalns to be seen, but they will be passed on 


to some branch of the public—possibly in reduced 
dividends, or increase in produétion and operating 
costs, ultimately to be reflected in sales or service 
price or by taxation to cover cost of administration. 
Security buyers and sellers no longer can allege 
they acted without facts since all facts today are 
available and security judgments can be based on 
facts, according to one’s ability to read and under- 
and such facts. 
_ Indirectly the public benefits because reports 
are tempered and factual statements carefully made. 


of interstate commerce, and Section.20, which grants 
_ the power of injunction against any such schemes 
saat devices, have proved beneficial since interstate 
immunity against State laws no longer are pos- 
sible. Securities Act of 1933 has caused the pub- 
lication of balance sheets with so many footnotes 
hat they are impossible to .read in effort to get 
‘ound statutory liabilities imposed. 
Business men and bankers generally are agreed 
it the administration of the various securities 


sonnel cooperative in avery manner to make such 
___ laws practical and workable. 
by 


MUNICIPAL ISSUES. 


heron 1933 and 1932 epee 
the RFC furnished $31,919,000, against $30,789,000 
nd $187,837,958 in the first eleven months of 1934 
id 1933 respectively. The PWA advanced $16,- 
6,000 in the first eleven months of 1935, against 
$236,227,233 and- $184,897,773 in like 1934 and 
933 periods. Cities and states sold relief issues 
.,629,000, et $138,248,231 and $158,734,- 
the same 1934 and 1933 periods. Therefore, 
Telief financing in the first eieven months of 1935 
to k $169,784,000, against $356,875,189 and $531,- 
77 in 1934 and 1933 respectively. These relief 
are before Dec. 1 35, when states will 
o take over their own relief problems and 
icate the extent to which states and cities have 
en leaning on the federal government in the last 
le rs for relief. The Bond Buyer's index of 20 
argest cities showed that bond prices moved from 
on Jan. 1, 1935, to a peak of 3.25% on Aug. 1, 


Of the 


lo. 
consciousness 


tivity, and for further reason that States and 
inicipalities are tending to recognize that such 
‘relief items as must be provided for should be met 
_of current revenues. 
it appears almost certain that further effort will 
Made in Congress to submit to the States a con- 
itutional amendment providing for the taxation 
lasses of bonds now enjoying tax exemption. 
approval of such amendment by the States is, 
eee uncertain and in the opinion of many 


One of the outstanding facts respecting muni 

ipal securities and the municipal pond annekote, 's 
_ the substantial and steady progress being made in 
ing defaults, With the exception of the State of 
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a few situations in New Jersey, one Cae 


seat in North Carolina and also one in iO 
situation in No ro S ‘ 
and a few other fairly large defaults scattered 


through other States, 
more or less confined 
rural counties and small school districts. 1 
difficulties of drainage, levee and irrigation districts, 
which we do not class as municipals, are being worked 
out with the aid of the RFC, which is furnishing 
the funds to make final cash settlements with bond- 


holders.” 
BONDS ON THE CURB. 

Bonds traded in on the New York Curb Exchange, 1 
as of November 24, 1935, had a par value of $6,532,- } 
520,426, of which $6,212,820,336 were domestic and i 
$319,700,000 foreign. This compares with $7,301,- ; 
115,036 on Nov. 24, 1934, of which amount $6,973,- , 

’ 


; 
4 
. 


410,046 were domestic and $327,400,000 were 
foreign. There are 563 bond issues traded in, being 1a 
issues of 396 companies. The par value of all stocks 
admitted ‘to listing during 1935, including substitu- 
tions and additions, amounted to $272,505,008, in 
ad@ition to 5,043,308 no par value shares, which 
contrasts with $7,207,960 and 1,598,154 no par 
value shares respectively in 1934. 

Bond transactions in the first eleven months of ' 
1935 totalled $1,084,339,000, which compares with 
$1,013,639,000 for the entire 1934 year. May sales 
of $118,759,000 were largest since the $124,393,000 
in April, 1934, and contrast with all time record 
of $147,319,000 in August, 1932. Largest five- 
hour session in 1935 of $8,304,000, was third largest 
in the Curb’s_ history—others were $8,512,000 
Feb. 4, 1934, and $9,715,000 Aug. 23, 1932. 
two-hour day 35 was $3,849,000 . 
which compares with $4,163,000 April 21, 1934. 
Stock trading in first 11 months of 1935 totaled 
65,988,061 shares, against 60,050,695 shares 
entire 1934 year. Dealings Nov. 8, 1935, were 
1,157,345, first million-share day since July 21, 
1933, when sales hit 1,440,334 shares. First hour 
dealings of 626,000 shares, Nov. 8, 1935, were the 
largest of the year, being swollen by an opening 
block of 110,000 Cities Service common shares, 
one of the largest individual transactions since 
1929. Largest Saturday session in 1935 was Aug. 
24, with 393,118 shares, which contrast with 321,- 
oes Sat., Feb. 3, 1934, high short session of 

at year. 


BONDS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
New York Stock Exchange bonds, Nov. 1, 1935, 


had a par value of $42,298,955,051, of which $35,- 
049,555,475 (par) were American and $7,249,399,576 

(par) were foreign. Total bond issues listed Nov. 1, 
1935, were 1,483, of which 1,131 were American é 
and 352 were foreign. All stocks listed on the New ’ 
York Stock Exchange, Nov. 1, 1935, totaled 1,307,- 
139,275 shares, with a market value of $43,002,- 
018,069, of which foreign stocks had 34,263,739° 
shares whose market value was $713,750,671, and 
American stocks had _ 1,272,875,536 shares with a ; 
market valuation of $42,288,267,398. 

An official birdseye view of bond and share moye- 
Ments on the New York Stock Exchange, Jan. 1, 
1935, to Nov. 1, 1935, follows: Market value of all 
bonds on exchange Jan. 1, 1935, $40,659,643,442— 
high in first ten months, March 1, at $41,111,937,232 
and low $38,170,537,291 Nov. 1, 1935; market 
value of all stocks on exchange Jan. 1, 1935, $74,- 
PE ome a ae Months, April 1, 1935, 

,296,782,017 an , Nov. 1, ~ 
172,580,360. : at pia, ~ 

anges ond values on the Stock Exchang: 

the first ten months of 1935—Jan. 1 to Nov. ie 
follow: Gains—Steel Iron, Iron Mining, $122,814,909, 
32%; Food, $50,199,656, 23%; Finance, $14,202/478, 
21%; Land Realty Hotel Companies, $2,445,969, 
19%; Shipbuilding and Operating, $1,926,430, 16%; 
Amusement, $7,781,724, 14%; Asiatic Nat. & Sub- 
Div. Companies, $4,832,229, lo; 
$3970 iba “3% Sufppiag | 

, 5 0 CB D) 

Business and O oe 
All Utilities, $49,919,131, 
and Sub-Government, 
American and West 


Goods, $728,851, 5-10 of 1%; t 

$201,742, 4-10 of 1%. cor eee ee 
follows: Automobile, 
Equipment, Sues, 58 (086, ; 

An ning Industry (exclusive of Iron), alas 

416, 32%; Petroleum, $136,411,108, 270) Soath ani A 
‘ 27% Retail Mer- 
North American and - 
‘ abe 


= 


West Indian, $331,450,368, 14%; European, $184,- 
? American Wational 


vernmi q 
Metals, $2,006,862 or 6%; All Bonds, $2,589,106,151, 
Bit ean 3%: 1%: Chemical, 
04,998, 3-10 of 1%. et 
in stock values on the Stock Exchange, 


; Chemical, $1,240,250,518, 33%; 
Machinery and Metal, $469,299,695, 32%; Business 
and Office Equipment, $112,590,549, 31%; Mining, 
$265,257,197 or 24%; Miscellaneous Businesses, 
$17,438,768, 23%; Land, Realty and Hotel Com- 

nies, “$6,087,806, 17%; Food Companies, $415,- 
28,099, 16%; Airways and Airports, 


or 7%, in the first ten months of 1935. 

Listings of bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the first ten months totaled $497,943,000, 
against $213,010,000 in the same 1934 period. Total 
bond listings in 1933 of $75,038,000 were lowest on 
record and comp: with record high of $2,516,- 
970,000 in 1928. Largest 1935 bond listing was 
$55,000,000—Bethlehem Steel Corporation con- 
solidated 444s of 1960. List of stocks in the first 
ten months totaled $577,354,200, against $652,- 
305,060 in the same 1934 period. The $150,000,000 
of Swift & Co. capital stock was the largest 1935 
share 


listing. 
Total bond sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the eleven months ended Nov. 30, 1935, 
were $3,025,029,000, against $3,466,102,450 in the 
same 1934 period and $3,108,699,500 in the same 
1933 . United States Government bond 
sales totaled $652,995,000, 
like 1934 period and $459,026,900 in 1933. 
road bonds aggregated $1,136,922,000 in the first 
eleven months of 1935, against $1,194,336,660 in 
1934 od and $1,102,190,200 for the same pa d 
in 1933. All other bonds totaled $1,235,112,000 
the first eleven months of 1935, against $1,440,609,- 
000 and $1,547,482,400 in the respective 1934 and 
1933 periods. 

Total stock sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the eleven months ended Noy. 30, 1935, 
were: 336,075,777 shares, as against 300,753,528 in 
like 1934 period. 

DEFAULTS IN 1935. 


Foreign dollar bonds in default as of Nov. 26, 1935, 
aggregated $3,415,388,982, according to Dr, Max 
Winkler, which compares with $3,126,315,200, 
Sept. 1, 1934 (International Institute of Finance), 


$1'480,050; Chile—$309,262, 
ernment and government guaranteed, $245,746,000; 
municipals, $20,459,500, and corporations, $44,057,- 
000; Colombia—$166,082,400—complete default 
overnment and government guaranteed, $67,716,- 
; departments (states), $59,983,500; municipali- 
ties, $22,216,900; coi gece $16,165,500; Costa 
Rica—partial, $8,276,032; ba—$150,221,800— 
overnment bonds‘ $40,000,000; corporation, $110,- 
21,800; China—$11,000,000; Czechosloyakia—$1,- 
141,000: total debts of the municipality of Carlsbad; 
elec nibicke wotevament and goraumpent 
Ecuador—comple government an 
teed, $15,282,000; El Salvador—$12,663,100; 
any—$1,117,817,400—government and govern- 
ment teed, $160,059,900; states, $155,557,000; 
m pals, $79,900,500, and corporations, $227,- 
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300,000. (On German government bonds 4 

being paid on the 544% Young Loan, and 5% oot tn 
7% Dawes Loan, but no payments of any kind have 
been made for more than a year on other German 
dollar bonds, although it is contemplated to dis- 
charge the interest through the flotation of new 
German government 3% 10-year bond.) Greece— 
reread $36,518,500; Guatamala—complete—$2,- 

14,000; Hungary—$77,040,100—it is paying the 
interest on its direct bonds outstanding at $6,578,600 
at the rate of 50% in cash, the remainder being cared 
for through Hungarian Government Treasury notes 
deposited in that country; the $32,152,000 Hun- 
garian municipal bonds are receiving 5% interest 
regardless of the original coupon rate but such 
interest is deposited in Hungary in native cur- 
rency and cannot be transferred. The samé applies 
to Hungarian’ corporate bonds, aggregating $38,- 
309,500; Mexico — $390,239,100 — governments 
$190,267,000; states, $3,252,000; corporations, in: 
cluding railroads and bonds of the Caja de Prestamos 
$196,720,100; Netherlands—$450,000, represented 
entirely by Holland-American Line issue floated in 
the United States in 1922 with interest and prin- 
cipal payable in Dutch guilders; Panama—$13,682.- 

comprising government. and government 
guaranteed issues on the latter being complete while 
on the former one-third is being paid in cash and 
two-thirds in scrip; Peru—$91,286,000-—complate 
default on national governments of $87,210,000; 
provinces, $1,189,000, and municipalities, $2,887,000: 
Rumania—$63,441,300—the interest due in dollars 
having been deposited in native currency; Russia— 

75,000,000; Saar Basin—$2,887,500—following the 
return of the Saar Basin to Germany, interest on its 
obligations promptly went into default, after having 
been met with punctuality theretofore; City of 
Saarbruecken, $1,614,000, and Saarbruecken mort- 
gage bank, $1,273,500; Sweden—$144,006,000 (the 
national government has met all its debts promptly) 
—comprising International Match Corporation and 
Kreuger & Toll enterprises; Uruguay—partial, $63,- 
367,500; Venezuela—corporation, $10,000,000; Yugo- 
slavia—$63,167,500—in complete default since Nov. 
1, 1935, including government and government 
guaranteed bonds, on the latter a 10% cash pay- 
ment having been made. 

Defaulted domestic corporation bonds at the end 
of 1935 totaled $4,134,144,190 (par value), against 
$3,892,740,220 in 1934, against the record-breaking 
total of $4,368,102,510 in 1933, $2,602,329,370 in 
1 $458,524,245 in 1929 and $758,563,150 in 


Railroad bonds and _ notes, despite aid of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and Public Works 
Administration in default at the 1935 year-end 
reached the record-breaking ee of $2,129,198,050, 
seelee $1,509,344,850 in 1934, $1,483,519,390 in 
1933, $410,728,900 in 1932 and the pre-1933 peak of 
$844,550,000 on Dec. 1, 1916. Largest rail defaults 
in 1935 were: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 5s, $106,395,100 _($135,000,000 orbs St. 
Paul issues defaulted’ in 1935); Chicago and North- 
western convertible 4s, $72,335,000, and Chicago 
Great Western 4s, $35,544,000. Public utility 
1935 defaults were $673,467,380—one of the largest 
issues being the $50,670,210 Postal Telegra: yl ede 
against $755,845,060 in 1934, $906,217,160 5 1933 
and the pre ‘‘new era’’ peak of $494,858,000 on 
Nov. 1, 1920. Industrial defaults were $683,533,820 
in 1935, against $730,533,470 in 1934 and 5a bet the 

k of $852,227,000 in 1933. Real estate defaults, 
ecause of many reorganizations, foreclosures, ex- 
tensions and exchanges of bonds were only $647,- 
944,940 in 1935, against $897,016,840 in 1934 an 
the peak of $995,016,840 in 1933. 

Federal funds, or inter-bank borrowings, have 
remained motionless at 4% since Feb. 1, 34. 
With call and time money swings (Dee. 1, 1935) 
virtually meaningless, because of the huge excess of 
bank reserves—piled up on the inflow of gold from 
freightened Europe which flood lifted United States 
eagt ies stocks to $9,874,000,000 & (peak to 
Dec.1, 1935)— shrewd security students were watch- 
ing movements of federal funds and rates at which 
weekly Treasury bills were be sold, as the best 
indices of short-time money prices. 

Net gold imports, $1,448,000,000. for the first 
eleven months of 1935, a record and twice as much 


,0 ige 

bank reserves to rise from $2,100,000,000 Jan. 2, 
1935 to $3,050,000,000, a peak, Nov. 25, 1935. This 
largest credit base in United States history resulted 
from a return of American.capital, repayme of 
foreign indebtedness, and frightened European 
capital which was withdrawn from continental ~ 
capitals and London and sent to this country. 


THE BANK FUNDS. 


“During the past year,” said the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, Dec. 1, 1935, “‘loans and invest- 
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ments of local banks’ have increased $827,000,000 
or about 12%, the largest in a number of years. 
Idle bank funds from other parts of the country, 
transferred to New York, competed with foreig 
“ money in our security markets. ; ; 
Ydle money is anathema to banks because they 

earn nothing on it and now, under the Banking Act 

of 1935, they are compelled to pay to the F.D.1.C. 

seven cents per $1,000 per month on idle excess re- 

5 serves. These factors have made many banks bid 

~ ._ for good loans quite as much as they bid for deposit 

iS nee a practice stopped by the Banking Act of 


' Bank profits have been hit by: unprecedented 
searcity of acceptable commercial loans, lowest 
ia _ yield on high-grade bonds in more than three decades 
eS pegecieee call-money rates and low prices on other 


loans. 
- Unable to invest increasing funds otherwise, the 
banks of this country have bought government 
securities—they absorbed 91% of the increase of 
our Federal debt between June 30, 1934, and June 
30, 1935—until they held 53.44% of the $28,700,- 
000,000 Federal debt, figures since exceeded. Be- 
tween June 30, 1934 and June 30, 1935, the deposits 
of these same banks increased only 8.22%, yet their 
' holdings of government securities in the same period 
expanded by 10.75%. 
- Faced with prospects of reviving trade and, there- 
4 fore, increased demand for commercial loans, banks 
‘have had to steer an investment course between 
» sight profits and no profits. With government 
maturities of a year or more yielding nothing, those 
up to two years only 14 of 1% and those of five to 
six-years around 114%, the banks, to be prepared 
for any eventuality, have had to buy short-term 
_. governments rather than long-term high grade cor- 
'» porate issues yielding 3 to 4%. Nevertheless, banks 
_ today are paying greater attention to their security 
purehases than for any time in years, both as to the 
merit of the security itself and the proper correlation 
_. between the types of investment bought and the 
type of deposit money which was used to buy it. 
_ _ All banking institucions ofthe United States— 
16,173 banks—June 30, 1935, had: total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $7,440,648,625; 
total deposits of $51,438,229,063; and total resources 
of $60,433,222,450. Bank failures in the first nine 
months of 1935 numbered 80 with deposit liabilities 
‘ ee a $36,000,000, most of these figures 
being institutions closed in the 1933 bank holiday 
___ and forced to liquidate because of the impossibility 
of reorganizing them. 


* ; 4 THE BANKING ACT OF 1935. © 


Aside from Treasury operations the most impor- 
ant factor in banking in 1935, forgetting for the 
, oment loans scarcely and high bond prices, was 
the Banking Act of 1935, which will affect securities 
as well as banks. The Banking Act of 1935 changes: 
the average banks relation to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, which as a result of capital 
ah _ structure modification and joint stock ownership 
of United States Government and Federal Reserve 
Banks (insured banks own no stock in FDIC) be- 
comes a deposit insurance company rather than a 
‘mutual deposit guaranty system as before; changes 
_ the control of the average banks reserves to the 
_ Federal Reserve Board which may make changes in 
reserve requirements which heretofore were set 
rigidly by statute; and changes the banks redis- 
-count and loan privileges at the Federal Reserve 
‘Banks—these privileges now are more liberal in the 
matter of loans on real estate and rediscount regu- 
tations: on United States Government guaranteed 
secur! 


ities. 
_ Flotations of $10,795,259,595 by the Treasur. 
Vane ct > , G , 
in the first eleven months of 1935 contrasted with 
_ ___- $4,258,744,200 non-Treasury financing, which in- 
___ Gluded $1,015,317,200 for Federal Farm Loans and 
other governmental agencies and $1,026,000,000 
for States and municipalities. The latter does not 
include funds obtained from any agency of the 
Federal Government. Therefore corporate and 
foreign government financing, stocks, bonds and 
‘notes amounted to $2,217,427,000 as against Treas- 
‘ ury financing of $10,795 ag ere and other types of 
government financing of $2,041,317,200. In other 
3 J - words, 85 cents out of every financing dollar in the 
_ first eleven months of 1935 went into some type of 
_ government issue—which compares with 88.7 cents 


~ a 


and 92.2 cents in like 1934 and 1933 res! 
ively, and 71 cents of every financing dollar ou 
- . into the Treasury issues, as against 77.5 cents in 
ce ‘ 


1934 and 87.9 cents in 1933 

' This Treasury financing was used $8,347,975,650 
_ for refunding and $2,447,283,945 for new indebted- 

fess. These Treasury bills, notes, certificates and 

_ bonds, refunding as well as new, were put out in the 

____ form of 84 issues, seventy were for less than a year, 
_ one for 3% years, one for 4 years, 5 months, three 

for five years each; one for ten years; one for 10 to 12 


ca, ati» a hls ie 
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years; two for 14 years; two for 20-25 years, and — 
three for 25, years. “| \\ bee) ae er 
Capital raised in the United States in the first 
ten months of 1935 as compared with similar period 
in previous years follows: . | ~- a 


1934. 


1935. 1933. 

, $000. $000. $000._ 4 

Government new.. 2,246,954 3,491,084 2,707,021 

Government re- : 2 2 

funding......:. 8,147,592 6,553,902 7,005,679 
All other new.... 1,118,217 830,586 565,495 
All other refunding ‘2,784,355 442,109 317,454 


Capital, other than that raised by the government, 
for comparison was $10,643,675,432, and refunding 
took $1,307,977,380. 

Corporate bonds and notes offered publicly in 
New York (for refunding operations and new capital) 
in the twelve months ended Dec. 1, 1935, totaled 
$2,093,776,400 as against $363,666,000 in like I 
of 1934; $122,778,000 in 1933; $613,480,000 and 
$2,301,020,000 in the corresponding periods for 1932 ~ 
and 1931. New stock offerings were $123,650,440 
against $226,007,000 in 1934; $160,753,000 in 1933, 
and $95,372,000 in 1932. The figures for 1935, are: 


Bonds. Notes. Stock. “ Total. 

$000. $000. $000. 3 
Railroads 131,8 1040 cat se 182,886 
Utilities. .... 1,131,639 20,000 15,702f1,167,341 
Industrials 638,150 98,200 48,361 784,711 
Miscellaneous 13,201 9,700 59,588 82,489 
Totals..... 1,914,836 178,940 123,651 2,217,427 


offerings $159,829,000 were made in 1930. Public 
utilities sold $15,701,950 of stock against none in 
1934 and $13,286,060 in 1933. Public utilities 
marketed $1,167,341,350 of securities, almost ex- 
clusively for refunding, or more than half of the 
$2,217,426,840 total offerings. Industrials sold 
$784,710,800 of securities. Aside from Canadian, 
there were no foreign issues publicly marketed here. 
Actual new money publicly raised by corporations 
in the first ten months of 1935 approximated $300,- 
000,000, or more than double that for all of 1934. 

New capital issues in Great Britain in the first 
ten months of 1935, according to Midland Bank, 
Ltd., totaled £159,062,000 against £124,092,000 in 
the same 1934 period. London’s gold flow to New 
York in recent months checked security offerings 
in ‘‘The City’’. \ 

Bond financing in the Dominion of Canada, ac- 
cording to Bank of Montreal, excluding small issues 
fen months of 1985 segregated $79,746,000 against 

n mon te) aggrega ,746, against 
$527,037,000 in the same 1934 Sesael 
in Canada in 1935 totaled $ 


MONEY, BONDS AND SECURITIES. 


‘A glut of money sent prices sought for it to th 
lowest level in history, lifted many bonds to neak 
levels for this century, reduced bank earnings and in- 
creased their expenses, and caused cuts in interest 
and dividend payments by most banks. 

Time money (90 days) ranged from 4% (Apr. 1 


remained at 144%, its charge since th 
Feb. 1, 1934, thereby establishing a record ter aun. 


CONTROL OVER SECURITY MARKETS. 


Security markets, over-the-counter as well stock 
and bond exchanges, came under complete conte 
of the Federal Government in 1935, after the ex- 
changes had been under partial control since July 1 
1934. The Securities and Exchange Commission 
was organized July 6, 1934, as a result of the approval _ 
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June 5, 1934, of the Securities Exchange Act To 
the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) 
was transferred administration of the Securities 
Act of 1933, previously administered by the Federal 

e Commission, which act provided that new 
securities sold interstate commerce or through 
the mails, with certain exceptions, must be registered 
with the Commission. The SEC now also adminis- 
ters the Public Utility Act of 1935 regulating holding 
ad CT s of which became effective Aug. 
26, 1985 and Dee 1935. 


SEC is composed of five commissioners, not more 
than three of whom may be members of the same 
political party, appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The statutory term of office 
of a commissioner is five years, with terms staggered 
providing a vacancy at the end of each year. 

Ten divisions have been created to carry on the 
work of the Commission, and others are being added 
te administer the Public Utility Act of 1935. The 
ten divisions are: , Registration, Trading and 
Exchange, Regional Administration, Administra- 
tive, Technical Adviser, Economie Adviser, Protec- 
tive Committee Study, and Office of the Supervisor 
of Information Research. 

Functions of the Commission are divided into 
three groups: supervision of registration of security 
issues and the suppression of fradulent practices in 
the sale of securities under the Securities Act of 
1933; supervision and regulation of transactions 
and tradi in outstand: Securities, both on the 
security exchanges and the over-the-counter 
markets, as provided by the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934; and the tion of public utility 
holding companies as provided in the Public Utility 
Act of 1935. 

The Securities Act of 1933 authorizes the Com- 
mission to compel a full and fair disclosure to in- 
vestors of material facts regarding securities pub- 
licly offered and sold in interstate commerce or 
through the mails, and to prevent fraud in the sale 
of securities. Registration statements covering 
Securities to be sold are filed on forms approved by 
the Commission, requiring specified information, 
financial statements and exhibits, including the form 
of the prospectus proposed for use in selling the 


ity. 

Tne securities Exchange Act of 1934 is designed 
to eliminate abuses in the securities markets and to 
Make available currently to the public sufficient 
information concerning the Management and finan- 
cial condition of the corporations whose securities 


* are traded in the securities markets to enable the 


investor to act intelligently in making or retaining 
his investments and in exercising his rights as a 
security: holder. 

oo cocag exchanges and securities traded on ex- 
ehanges have been brought under the supervision 
of the Commission by registration or specific exemp- 
tion. Transactions of officers, directors, and principal 
stockholders in the shares of their listed companies 
are lished periodically from reports filed with 
the Commission. The Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act is designed to eliminate abuses and to 
provide a greater degree of protection for investors 
and consumers in the field of public utility holding 
com y finance and operation. The Commission 
is ted to accomplish this end by requiring a 
full and fair disclosure of the corporate structure of 
holding company systems. 


SECURITY MOVES IN 1935. 


At the start of 1935 the SEC completed perma- 
nent registration forms for listed securities. It 
simplified registration forms for new issues aiding 
financing. A new prospectus eased rules on securi- 
ties data by omitt needless information such as 
exhibits filed with the Commission. It eased regu- 
ations for new financing and refunding operations 
by seasoned corporations by allowing them to submit 
financial data wit six Months instead of 90 days 
as. uired by new firms. Underwriters were per- 
mitted to change private offerings to public flota~ 
tions without incurring liability as a consequence 
of ha first considered or started a private offer- 
ing. Monthly ehanges in corporation’s officer hold- 
ings were published by SEC. It liberalized rules 
on the advertising of new issues by allowing ads like 
those used before the Securities Act of 1933 to be 
Tun as long as such stated that the ad did not purport 
to give complete information but was merely ing 
attention to the registration statement and pros- 


pectus. 

By mid-year of 1935, or one year after its start, 
the SEC was ruling over 3,800 security issues, stocks 
and bonds, or exchanges throughout the United 
States and its possessions. There were 2,273 cor- 
porations whose securities were permanently regis- 


fered. Fargpo exemptions to Dec. 31, 1935, 
were given 2 additional corporations whose 
ves eee Spon and stocks numbered 1,065 


issues. Over the counter dealers were compelled 
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to register by Oct. 1, 1935, or forfeit the privilege 
of doing business on an interstate basis. Near the 
year-end the SHC was working on a uniform form 
for making annual reports and taking over the. ad- 
ee aeeatian of the Public Utility Holding Act of 


The twelve foreign governments, which have 
defaulted payments on war debts, owed to the United 
States, the_last installment due Dec. 15, 19385, are 
Belgium, Ozechoslovakia, Estonia, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
ee ce Se ak fg MRE See ms 0: 
installments due on that date (inclu arrears) 
was $965,414,177.54. ; 4 J 

Secretary Hull, on Dee. 11, made public the 
British Government's formal refusal to pay the Dec. 
15 installment on its war debt to the United States, 
amounting to $582,803,306.63. It marked a ¢on- 
tinuation of defaults which began in 1934. 

The sum owed by Great Britain, Dec. 15, is $117,- 
670,765, but principal and interest already in arrears 
would bring the figure to $582,803,306. 

In his reply the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, said: 

“It does not appear to my Government that cir- 
cumstances have so changed since their note of June 
4, 1934, as to enable proposals to be put forward 
at the present time which would be acceptabie to 
beth” “governments. 

“They wish to repeat, however, that they will be 
glad to resume discussions whenever the situation 
warrants the hope that a satisfactory result might 
be reached.” 

Finland is the only foreign government debtor of 

this country that has consistently met its instal- 
ments of interest and principal except in the period 
covered by the Hoover moratorium in 1930. he 
moratorium arrears are being paid off in instalments, 
the instalment met Dec. 15 being $19,030.50, A 
principal payment of $65,000 and interest of $146,- 
422.50 complete the sum due on that date. 
__A flood of foreign gold, improving business, and 
inflationary implications of the goyernment’s spend- 
ing policies speeded security dealings in the United 
States in 1935. Stocks ended 1935 around their 
highest levels since 1931 and bonds finished at their 
best since 1928, 

Activity and strength in American securities, in 
their first complete year under federal control, took 
place because of: 3 
piling-up of domestic investment funds—which 
caused money rates to end the year lower than they 
started—and, despite: the gold clause decision, the 
$5,000,000,000 public works program and the law 
to abolish public utility holding companies. 

Bonds, after touching a top in late February, receded 
until the end of March, advanced through early 
July, declined until mid-October, and then resumed 
an upswing that continued through mid-December, 
Stocks sold off until mid-March and then, with only 
few and slight pauses, advanced until mid-Novem- 
per, after which they hesitated. The 1935 share 
rise was the fifth recovery effort. The first rally 


after the 1929 crash started Dec. 24, 1929, and lasted © 


until April 10, 1930; the second took place Dec. 18, 
1930 to Feb. 23, 1931; the third July 8 to Sept. 7, 
1932; and the fourth April 4 to July 18, 1933. 
Stocks and bonds were up simultaneously as 
funds piled up; new financing was scarce—most 
borrowing being refunding, cut net security supplies 
and trade improved as shown by gains in indus- 
trial output and corporate profits and the fewest 
business failures since 1920. ‘ 
Speculation has declined significantly _in Amer- 
ican security markets, according to Charles R. 
Gay, President, New York Stock Eschang 
cited average exchange brokers’ loans of $802,000, 
in the first ten months of 1935—such loans being 
less than an eighth of the 1929 peak and little more 
than one-fourth the 1926 level. ‘‘Average monthly 
value of all shares listed on the Exchange,” said 


President Gay, “is almost precisely the same as in — 


1926, in spite of the 75% reduction in members 
borrowings. To put it a little differently 8.79% of 
total share values was represented by borrowed 
money in 1926, compared with only 2.7% this year. 
Cash supplies by investors, large and small, ex: 
the maintenance of stock prices in the face of redu 
credit.’ Many security buyers were borrowing on 
securities they owned at banks and paving aan for 
purchases from brokers, thus avoid SEC rules, 
which conditions were to be changed Jan. 1 1936, 
with the new Federal Reserve Board regulations. 
It is estimated foreigners bought $685,000,000 of 
securities here in 1935 against $405,000,000 in 1934. 
They repatriated $2,925,000,000 foreign bonds and 
shares between 1930 and 1934, whicn explains the 
326% gain in foreign listed stocks from 1932 low to 
1935 high, the 42.4% rise in foreign governments 
and 63% gain in foreign corporations bonds in tue 
same period. 
Life insurance company investments in 1935 


upset conditions in Europe, a — 


who. 
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neared $3,G00,000,000, a record-breaking  figur 
and nearly double thosé of 1934. Rise of 41% in 2ST 
savings epabled mutual and stock savings banks, depended _m 
“to expand investment purchases. High bond prices, penin: 1 as this Board has 
or low bond yields, forced many savings banks to money market. 
cut dividend or interest rates to 2%, lowest. level 
since 1875, and some life insurance companies to 
reduce dividends to policyholders. 
; Searcity of securities, and policy, explain ile 
American banks near the end of 1935 held over hal f 
of United States issues representing Federal debt. 
National banks held U. 8. Government and guar- 
anteed obligations totaling $7,173,007,000 on June 
29, 1935. Mutual savings banks then held around 
. $1,200,000,000 of governments, the 130 odd mutual 
“savings banks in New York State alone holding | Furthermore, the 
“751,000,000. Life insurance companies at the end credit to banks, Tr: 
_ of 1935, according to the Association of Life Insur- | able to dictate many of their 
ance Presidents, held $2,502,000,000 in governments. Loan foreclosurers promise to make the Federal 
~ In view of the huge excess bank reserves and their | Government the nation’s largest real estate owner 


potential credit expansion possibilities, business and | and operator. 
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y % Ws: GOVERNMENTAL CORPORATIONS AND CREDIT AGENCIES. 
adil Standing as of Aug. 31, 1935. Compiled by the United States Treasury Department. 
iets In Millions of Dollars. 
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ae ; 
z Financed Wholly from Government Funds. 


Grand : USSB | Others 
Total. | Total. | RFC. | CCC. | PWA.| E-IB. |RACC| PCC. | MFC. o. 


8,254) 2,334) 1,455 
876 876 


7 873 
320 2 3 
8. Securities... . : eeepc. 451 DOV Phe ss bose ee Pte hl apaktie’p pilots setae ; 
‘Guaranteed by U.S...... 219 S0}S. 4 fs Racer aes See ee hae 
TOhaene aoe rae 870 ps ae neh OR ee Ss BE OE | ys Se 
Acc’ts receivable.........-. 180 50 31 
Real estate, etc.......-.... 159 149 1 
fare 172 26 3 
ae 11,502] 3,701] 2,364 
iabilities:_ ; 
onda & Deb. guaranteed Oe) ‘ 
bere °- 4.290 ; a0 FBO. nc he eeceiltc eae lca ne melee bee Eee \ : 
es i er. . i FS alia (epee Seas (Mai leone ge a: Heer | Ii Pansy mara “RS ce 
- Other liabilities. 216 iy Ghar (ees (gly cde Ct tain FE pian 
eeetace B81 sy SON age el | erates @) (a) ARM 
Privately owned interests iedes poy t aot Bye est hs 4 A i a bs as ath 
Gov't interests. 4,527| 3,401] 2,098} “~257)" 260) ii) 69) i2i] 173)" 4ii 


ution Goy’t int.: 
ck 


6,946] 5,852] 500 3l@ 4101 1a}. 45] a2 13° 
ca 353 257| — 10 Shae of (a) 13 : 134 ane 2 
*| —2,773| —2,708|- 1,492} 251] —i50]...-.. all vei a, Bree —4,312 


} Financed partly from Government Funds. 


Total \BK for | pas 
(ce) | FLB. | FICB | FFMC)} Coops} HLB |HOLC/FSLIC;/FSLA| FDIC” 


Pere ip 176} 755} - 31). 86] 2,7271..... Ne 
Sene oak ae 3 BO] SoD] oe sett OP 8297 {Gay tore et eee 12; 
Ge one 320 
ere ae oe taice Bot Sait lcaarah see ees ae 
Foe 8 Loe 268| 1,518] 133] 114] 2,913] 102 338 
‘Deb. Guaranteed by ee batts 
eee ee eto sees wl SyMOSl ca cca efe esd : : 
170). est eee eee Bleek 
ee 6| 29)" “(@) 60} (a) 
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Less than $500,000. (0) Includes interagency interests held ae oees, Department. 
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BONDS ON STOCK EXCHANGE, 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
(Figures after decimals represent 3£ds of 1%.) 


1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 
Name and Interest Paid. Clos. ———————-—_—_—_- 
Price. High. Low. Close 


-.193.7_ 117.7 113.6 114.31 


Treasury 4s, -54.....108.27 112.8 108.24 110.18 
Treasury 3%s, 1946-56... . 106.31 110.25 107.00 108.30 
Treasury 3%s, 1943-47.. .103.31 107.29103.28 106.2 
- Treasury 3 %s, 1940-43... 104.13 108.23 104.15 107.4 
Treasury 33s, 1941-43... 104.13 108.28 104.14 107.4 
Treasury 3s, 1 . .101.28 105.11 101.26 103.17 


...100.30 104.10 100.20 102.16 
Treasury 34s, 1941... .. 104.18 108.28 104.18 107.21 
Treasury 34s, 1 5.. .102.30 106.28 102.28 105.5 

Treasury 314s, 1944-46... 102.29 106.19 102.24 104.23 


1934 Jan. I-Noy, 30, 1935 
08.) Se 
Price. High. Low. Close. 


SR RAE ESOT Ss 
‘ie 29 104.10 100.20 102.13 
1.19 105.9 101.15 103.13 


Name and Interest Paid. 


Treasury 3s, 1946-48.. 

Treasury 3 }<s, 1949-52, 
Treasury 2/8, 1955-60......... 101.28 98.26 99.24 
Treasury 28s) 1945-47......... 101.5 99.26 100.18 
Fed. Fm.Mtg.3 is, 44-8. 101.16 104.5 101.14 102.14 
Fed. Fm. Mtg. 38, ae 99.21 ana a0 99.16 100.23 
Fed. Fm, Mtg. 3s, '42-47....... 24 100.00 101.10 
Fed. Fm. Mtg.2%s, cord BE cree lor 20 98.24 100.00 
HomeOwn. Loan3s,’44-52. 99.24 102.16 99.16 100. 7. 
HomeOwn.Loan25{s,'39-49.96.24 101.6 96. 20 99.1 


FOREIGN BONDS. 


AbitiP &P5s,1953t.... 34 41% 26 383%/Gt.C.E. P. Jap. 7s,'44. 87 97 86% 92 
Adriatic Elec. 7s, 1952... 9644 100% 5014 53% | Greek Goyt. 7s, 1964*... 38 3934 334 37 
Akershus 5s, 1963... .... 1 975 90% 97 | Haiti 6s, 1952.....:.... 84 95 2°" 94% 
Antioqu 78, A, 1945*. 11% 11% 68¢ 714 | Hamburg St. 6s, 1946* 2614 36355 22% 26 
Antwerp 58 “<5 981g 126 = 88-9934 | Harp. M. 6s, 1949 ww*.. 3 49% 3314 373 
Argentine B38. 1962. . 90 96 8434 9514 | Heidelberg 7%s, 1950*... 25% 31 16 23 
Argentine 68, A, 1957... 95!¢ 9834 90%{ 9814 | Holland Am. 6s, 1947*... 12% 15 13 14 
Argentine 6s, June 1959. 94% 98 90 97%-| Hung.C.Mun. 7s, 1945*, 39° 38 24% 30 
Australia 444s, 1956..... 96 995 92% 99 Hungary 1748, 1944*,... 42% 49% 34% 34 
‘Australia * Sons Soe 101% 106% 98 105 | Irish F. St. 5s 1960... 111 116 108% 113 
Austrian 78, 1957....... 90% 9814 81 90 | Ital. Cr. P.W.'7s,A,1937. 96 99 68 86 
Bavaria 64s, 1945*. |... 31. 37. 29 3134 | Italian P.U.7s,1952.... 81 85 40% 43% 
Belgium 6s, 1955... ...- 10314 108 9314 10744 | Italy 7s, 1951.......... 91% 9414 50% 55 
Belgium 6 4s, 1949...... 102% 110% 93% 110% | Japan 5s, 1965... ..'.. 81% 89% T7 86 
Belgium 7s, 1955........ 1134 119°” 10144 11634 | Kreug & & T. 5s, 1959 cf.*. 255% 37% 26% 34 
en 58, 1960.......-- 1 102 93 101 | Leipzig 7s, 1947*... ' 37% 44% 30% 30 
Berlin 6s, 1958? tea | aR! 26% 38% 21% 27 mbard El. 7s, 1952. 80° 8034 38 40 
Berlin 614s, 50*..--. 2... 277 38° 25i¢ 28% | Lw. Aus. Hy. B.6448,'44* 954% 99 847% 85 
Berlin Cy “Bh Bis, 1951* 3614 44 27% 32% Moeridion El. 7s, 1957.... 9414 98 414% 4436 
Berlin 76148, 1959* 3134 3914 2416 29% | Met. Wat. NSW 5348, 180 99% 101% 96 101 
Berlia Cy. El 8368, 3086 33% 413 30 32% | Milan 644s, 1952........ 83% 85% 39 44 
Bogota 88, 1045 i 17% 18 9% 13. | Minas Ger. 64s, 1958*.. 2016 19% 13 16 
Bolivia 7s, 1o5e*. bine Shih 5% 8 4 554 | Montecatini 7s, 1937.... 8944 94 5 «65 
Bolivia 8s, 1947*........ 6% 69 514 6% | Montevideo 7s, 1952*.... 41% 42% 311% 42 
Brazil 6348, 1926-57*. 313, 3114 18 225¢ | New So. Wales 5s, 1957.. 100% 105 96% 102 
Brazil GC Ry. 7s, 1952*.. 31 3134 18% 2334 | Nord. Ry. 6}4s, 1950.... 167% 171 185 151% 
Bragil 8s, 1941*......... 39% 39% 23° 29 No. Ger. Lloyd’ és. lod7.. 3°" 88D 5 2682 ee 
Breda FP. 7s, 1954 ww 81% 83 44% 46 G. Lioyd 4s-6s, 7.. 435% 52% 42 46% 
Bremen 7s, 1935*....... 8316 41% 31° 631 Norby bet 1965 ove 98° 103% 98% 102 
Brisbane 6s, 1950....... 10042 10252 97 102% | Nor. Hyd. El. 5¥s, 1957. 88 101% 88 101 
Budapest 68, 1962*... 5% 3912 3214 36 | Oriental Dev. 514s, 1958. 76 85% 745% 80 
Buenos Aner Se 0G, TM GO He Selaess Seton oo flee 9 48 aa 
Air.Pv.6143,1961* 71% 78 67 7534 | Panama 5s, 1963*....... 
Bulg. 73, "67, Wag epn* 21. 185 12 13% | Par.-Orl. yi iis, i968: 157% 163 180% 13934 
Bulgaria 74s, 1968*.. 18% 19 12 13% | Peru 6s, 1960*.......... 9 2/1734) Fag le 
Caldas 714s, 1946*...... 14 °° 14 85% 9% | Poland 6s, 1940.......-. 
Canada 4s, 1960........ 105 108% 101° 106 | Poland 7s, 1947.....:... 
CG 53,1952 awe Se ie 11454 106, 11286 | B Port. Aleg. 7368, 1966*.. 
1960*......... 13% 1534 1034 13% | Prussia 6s, 1952*.. ...... 
hile Mt L. 78, 1960* 95, 12% 9% G16 a ueensland ~ 7687 
logne 6 %s, 1950* 7% 36 27% she Rubr 6s, 1953*.... 
Colom. A. BK. 68, 1947*.. 3 33% 14% 17% W. El. és, 1952*:. 393% 4334 31% 32 
Colom, Rep. 6s, Jan. '61* 3 37. 17% 19% Rp jo Gr Wig &s, 1946*. 2434 2334 14 Mu 
Copenhagen 58, 1952 97% 9436 85 92 | Rome 6s, 1952........ 444 87% 40% is 
Co agen Tel. 5s, 1954 96- 100 92 953% | Royal Dut. 4s, 1945, ww. 133 136% 105 
Cordoba Cy. 7s, 1937* 50% 64% 50 6434 | Rumania 7s, 1959, A*... 3834 364 231% 25. 
Sos Be HBS ctw ie ie Ge 
r (12 98 pp ae aX: “a 
Cembospiah fist: Base ME Sh 1 SE SEO RO Be a 
Dom. ark at Shas, 1942,. 65% 72 6134 68 | Silesian Bk. 50% 61% 43 129 
Dresden 7s, 45*......... 35. 435 25% 29 | Sydney 5). i195 3 Fh ee 995% 102% 95 9 % 
El P. 634, 1950*. 3514 4134 31% 33 | Taiwan El. Boys, 1971. 74% 87% 74% Q 
Fiat 7s, 1946,....-..5.. 95. 99%, 50% 64% | Toho El B. 78, 93% 95% 88 934 
i618, 1956...... 101% 10434 101% 103% | Tokio 544s, 1961........ 5 «86 74 8 
eeamnericat 7 8 1942... 106%, 110% 106 108 | Tyrol Hy. B.7}4s,1955*. 88 96 ys 
Franklort 64s, 1953... 23% 38M 204 176 | U's. Wis. 648, 4 big BT le a! Bay 88 
49.... 1835¢ 1 : 
Pre coy Digit fags fap HBS Ube |e las a 
* 
Ger ea: 5 Oot, ‘60% $334 46% 26% 32% | Vienna 63, 152, Nov. '35*. 9914 96 30 86 
Ger. Con. A. 64s, 1958*. 4034 48%, 38 45 | Warsaw 19. tae 8 Se 444 63 68 
Ger Greif. 10 A By Se RRO. BN a Be 
ee OO. y se dee Fite 22 30% 39% | Yokohama 6s, 196)... 32: aise 90 80% 83% 
Gt. C. E. P. Jap. “34s,'50 79 93% 78% 84 
DOMESTIC BONDS. ‘ Be. 1094 119% 
ills 448 194 Benes ; 
Alb. Per. W. P. 6s, 1948t. 6434 645% 38 51 Am. ee M! : 2974 1050) t01 
hny. Crp. el. & Tel. 4s, 1936. 314 1 
Aree “Crp. AVES 3a 59% $ $834 ie Tel, & Tel; 448, 193 1939 1 107% 118. 108% 18 
4 st OF . col. tr. 
10034 103, 100 1017 | Am. T. & T, debs. 5s “gO 111 114 1% 134 
, 40: 103% 98 10234 | Am. Tel. & Tel. 5s, 1965-. 111, 114 ii 113 
382030... a 7034 49 68 4 Am. T.& T. 53s, 1943... 11134 114 111% 
z ary 4f Am We We8 Bl 78. o4%4 11834 80 110 
CMe. tae a We Ae 
ee ramen 4 18 10834 14 AM. W. Pap. 65, 19478. 224 © 36 13% 353% 
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bt a 
ene.end Tntevest Paid. seule and aioe Paid. 
‘Pr 


ran Arbor 4s, 1995t§. 54% 73 50% 70 Erie RR. 5g) 1975. Set pone 2 
Armour (Del.) 4s, Tos8: Me eae 96% 903% 9434 | Fed. ie & Trac. 5s, Oe 78 
‘Armour (Ill.) 448, 1930. 10234 104% 102 104% | Fla. B.C. Ry. 4s, °59... 67_ ~— 6 
rma rone Cork 48,1950. ..... 105 103% 104% | Fran. Sug. 714s, 1942*5.- " 2b% 
T.&8.F. . fen. 4g, 95. 10734 111% 106% 108% | Gen. Am. Inv. 5s, 1952.. 1 
4s,'95. 1014 106% 101 103 Gen. Cable 5s, 1947. 
48. 10644 110 104% 108 Gen. Pb. Ser. 544s, 1939. 
1933+... 16% 17% 8% 17% | Gen. Stl. Cst. 54s, 1949.. 
. 434s, '44 103% 106 99 101% | Gen. Th. Eg. 6s, ey 5 
5s, '44. 1065 110% 100 103% | Ga. & Ala. 35, 1945*§.... 
-.. 101° 103% . 9034 9534 | Goodrich 6s, 1945...... 
$945 2. 100 89% 95% | Goodyear T. & R. oe, 105 
8. 5s,’59 44% 60% 3514 60% | Gotham 8. H. 6s, 1936... 


107% 108% 106% 106% a 
O§. 105 9514 10434 N 
- & Ohio Ist 4s, 1948.” 102% 104% 95% 101% 3 
% 0.. 57% 613% 38% 59 
zO. . 58, A, « &23% T7% 54 7344 | Gulf Sts. St. 5s, 1942. : 
O. ref. 5s F, 1996.. 71% 76% 52% 7244 | Hackensack W. 48, 1952. 1 
n. & Aroos. cv.4s, "Bist. 103% 11214 103 10834 | Hock. Val. 4s, 1999 - 
4s 1936 pees 10134 103. 100 10134 | Houston Oil 54s, 1940. . fi 
: 1948. 11344 120% 11344 11834} Hud. Coal Co. 5s, 1962. 43% 4 
Tel, Pa. 5s, rch 1960.. 117 126% 116% 125 Hud. & Man. ref. ‘bs, 1957 86% ; 
i . 68> 1946... 108 113% 107% 110% | Hud. & Man. adj. 5s, 1957 36 a 
TBteel ref, 5s, 1942.. 106 115% 10544 109% | Ill. Bell bo 5s, 1956 110 
Steel 414s, 1960... ..... 104% 99% 10344 | Ell Cen. col. 5 
Me. ae eee. $ 74 82% 60% 76 Th. oS 4348, 1966 
743% 8054 59% 74 1.C.C.,8.L.&N.4s,'63_ 71 
10 17% 6 135% | 1.C.C.,S.L.&N. Hes 63 763% 
Oh. 9 110% 106% 107% Inland Steel 444s, A oy 1978 104 
an. Tr. 68, 1968. 10434 10734 104% 106% | Inland Steel 434s, B, 1981 104 
. El. 5s, 1950.. * 110% 1005 108% | Int. Rp. Tr. rf. 5s, 82 
Un. Gas 5s, 1950. 10334 10644 10344 104% | Int. Rp. Tr. rf. 5s, 66 ctis.§..... 
en. Blec.44s,B,’81 10944 1115 10834 1103 | Int. Rp. Tr. 6s, 32t§. 6216 
& Pit., 44%s, 1957. 6844 70% 51% 6 Int. Rp. Tr. 6s, 732 ct. +8. 
. Term. Bldgs. 5s,’60 5744 70 52% 6 Int. Rp. Tr. ev. 7s, *32f§. 
od. Coke aa) 1945 fgase 94% 77% 93 Int. Rp. Tr. ev. 7s, ’32 ohaé 
5s, 194 0334 1055 103 10544 | Interlake Iron 5s, 1951 
i 109 113% 106% 110 Int. Ag. cl. 5s, stp., 1942, 
EY ‘Nat. Rys. 4s, "51. 11374-1145 103% 109% . Cement 5S, 1948... 
“Nat. Rys. 4%s, '56. 11434 115% 103% 109 2 Gow 
7s, 1940... % 107% 102% 102% zs 
iy ees 4% 89% 81% 84% Ot et Ges A, 
183)3 634 103% 9544 100% yar. El. 6s, oT ae 
n. & O. 5s, 19388. 10634 107 106 108% . Mer. Mar. 6s, au. we 
Pee-22 273% 13 2734 . Paper rf. 5s, 1947. 
71% 97% 71% 97% . Paper 6s, 1955... 
Bie abaae 39% 43 . Rys. C. A. 5s, 1972. 
Were 1058 7% 10134 . Cv. 39. 


oe, OA 


0 ; 
er 4% 93% | Invest. Eq. 5s, A, "47x w 
0 11534 | K.C.Ft.S.&M. RR.48,'36*§ 
4 % 118% < C.P.&L. 4s, 1961.. 
11034 113% 110% 111 K. C. Sn. Ry, 1st 3s, 50... 
.. 47%. 504% 331% 41%| KC. Term. ee. "60... 
. 107 110% 104° 107% | Kan. G. & EB. 44s, ’80. 
9*§. 3334 3536 


= 


536 185 2516 Keith (B. F.) 68, Ide. 
60 62% 36 45 | KellyS. *42*§ 
244% 26 9% 14% Kendall 5348, S48 Bo hee 401 
2746 28 13 °° 18% | Ky. C. RR. Ist 4s, 1987.- 
27% 28 1254 19° | Kgs. Go. Elev. 4s, 1949. . 
21 23 734 12% | Kgs. Co. Let, 58,1954. : 
4434 453 a1 3844 | Kinney GR 734s, 19 | 
068: 108% 10954 106% 108% | 
9134 100% 92° 99% “ 63% . eae 
943. ca. Sle 518% 68% S: Ist 344s, 1997. g7hs a 


Leh. Val. ook 6s, 1938. 
Leh. V. (Pa.) ens. 4s, 2003 3 
Liggett & M. me 1951... 118 
Loew's Inc. 6s, 1941..... 105% 
Long Island un. ae 1949. ie 
aa (P.) 7s, 1944. 2714 
2. _— Ark. Ry. 5s, 1969.. ka 
ane & E. 5s, 752. -10 
Lou. & Nash. un. a, 1940 104% 
4 | Lou.& Nash.rf.5s,B,2003 10434 
2 . Ce oo i 5 is, ae 106 
. an. Co. Ist 4s, ‘90 ct 
- 10334 105%, 103 10334 | Marion S. Sh. 6s, 1947. *: 
- 825, 1015¢ 83 1004} Market S. Ry. 7s, 1940 
oe, 106." L072, 103) wA03 McCr. Strs. 5s, 1941*§, 
- 10134 105 10134 104% | McKesson & R. 5s, "00. 
Oio' 9-5 9914 103 9734 10234 | Mead Co. 6s, 1945, ww.. 
- 3864 55 37 50 Met. Edison’4s, 1968. 
Sead: Oy 2944 51 29 45 Met. Cae 1953. 
- 106% 10714 104% 105 Milw. E. R. & L. 5s, 1961 
-. 944% 94% 72% 76% te S. & N. W, ist 4s, '47 
- 103 105 100% 103 M.,S.P.&8.8.M. cn. 48, '38 
105. .112% 104% 106 M.|8.P.&8.8.M, 5s, '78. 
- 102. 107% 102% 107 M-Kan.-T. Ist 4s, 1990. . 
12% 12 6% 1134 | M.-K.-T. adj. 5s, 1967*. . 
.. 106% 11354 10635 11314 | Mo. Pace. ref. 5s, A, “6546. 
- 107 109% 104% 104% | Mo. Pace. 5s, es 197745, 
995. Mo. Puc. 5s, G, 1978*§. .. 
34 | Mo. Pac. 5s, H, 1980*§. 
4% | Mo, Pac. 5i4s, A, 1949*9, 
44 | Mob. & Ohio ook 1977*§ 


bk % 
a4 T. 4168, 2 10934 11184 109 1 
ve ©... a8. L165, rt 13% 7734 80 

Ss, 


O° 
7234 74% 52% 


Bond Market Prices, Dec. 31, 1934—Nov. 30, 1935. 91 


: . 1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 1934 Jan, 1- 
a Name and Interest Paid. Clos. ———————————.] Name and Interest Paid. Clos. fesenltabci ee 
Price. High. Low. Close. Price. High. Low. Close. 


.. 93% 108 9336 10714 | Read. Co. 4s, A, 1997. 10634 1081< 10434 1055 
Monti. Tr-rf. ps, 1941.°. 1003 103, 96% 10134 | Rom RO. 834e, A. ST aw ioe osteo dpaee 


Morris & Co. 444s, 1989. 102° 10514 101 104% | Rep. I. &S. 5s, 1940 103% 107 10334 106 
_, Mor. & Es. rf. 334s, 2000. 93% 95% 8574 8934 | Rep. I. &S. 514s, A, 1953 ose 105% gate 104 
Murray Body 6s, 1942. 102° 204 8 204 | Rev. Cop. & Br. fs, 1948. 10734 10844 107% 10816 
Namm & Sons 6s, 1943.. 73 71% 95 | Richt. Oil Cal. 6s, "444§... 30% 35 25 31 
St. Dairy 5348, 1948... 10234 105 102% 10374 | Rio Gr. W, lst 4s, 1939*.. 771g 8234 61 76% 
atl. Distillers 414s, 1945 ..... 02% 99 102% | Roch. G. & RB. 534s, '48.. 108% 109% 106% 107 
. Natl Steel 4s, ROGES Am. Vacs 106 $4 10254 106 .I., Ark. & L. 4s, 34t§ 12 15. 786 14% 
N. Eng. T. & T. 5s, 1952. 115. 124 «11534 1215¢ | St.J.’Ry.,L.,H.&P. 5s,'37 9434 1045¢ 96. 103% 
N. J.P. & 1.4348, 1960.. 9334 106 94 10534 | St. L-~San F 4s, A,'50*§. 164% 17% 9% 16% 
N. O. Pub. 8. 5s, A, 19525 56 88% 55316 8814 | St.L.-SanF. 444s, A,’78*§ 14° 14% 73¢ 14 
iO. 1: M448, D,, 56*§ 25 333% 18% 33. | St.L.So. Wn. Ist4s,'89. 77 85 64 70% 
N. O. T:. & M: 54s, "54*§. 26 35% 20 3434 | St. L. So.Wn.isttm.5s,"52 50% 64% 35% 58 
N. Y. Cen. 34s, 1997.... 96% 98% 92 95 |St.L.So. Wn.ref.5s,'90. 38 54% 27 48 
N. Y. Cen. deb. 4s, 1942. 95% 97% 88 97% | St.P.K.C.S.H.L.AMs,'41¥5 17% 17% 11 14% 
N. Y. Cen. rf. 4s, 2013. 61 73. «431% +7144 | St. P. Un. Dep. 5s, '72... 114°. 118% 113. 118 
N. Y. Cen. 434s, 2013 n.. 61 73% 43 7134 | San. A. & Aran. P.'4s,'43. 8214 90% 74% 89 
N.Y. Cen. rf. 5s, 2013... 66 79% 46% 78 | Schul. 634s, B, 1946..... 37° 554% 32% 55% 
N. Y. Cen. ev. 6s, 1944... 112 112 98%; 110 | Seab. A. L. ref. 4s, 59t§... 8&9 4% 
N.Y. Cen. L.Sh.34s,'98 87% 8914 7834 8744 | Shar. Stl. Hp. 5¥4s,'48... 8134 103 80 1027 
N-Y.C.&St.L. ist 4s, 37. 10034 10234 10054 10114 | Shell Pipe L. 5s, 1952... 103% 105% 10234 104 
N.Y.C.&8t.L.4148s,C,'78 64 67 47 663« | Shell Un. Oil 5s, 1947... 10214 10414 102% 108 
N.Y.C.&S8t.L. 544s, A,'74 7436 77% 57 7634 | Sierr, &8. F.P.'5s, 1949. 103% 113 10334 111% 
N.Y. C. & St. L. 6s, °35. 6734 86° 4354 8344 | Silesian Am. 7s, 1941.... Ww 82% 45% 8 
; N. ¥. Conn RR. 5s, 1953. 10734 1083¢ 10674 107% | Skelly Oil 544s/1939.... 99 10334 98% 102% 
N. Y. Dock 4s, 195i... .. 61 74% 595¢ 68 | Sthn. Bell T. & T. 5s, '41 108% 110 106 u% 
N.Y. Edis. rf. 5s, B, 1944 1081¢ 1093< 10534 106% | Sthn. Col. Powr. 6s, 1947 8544 103. 82 102 
N.Y.G.B.L.H.&P. 5s,"48. 116 124% 116% 124 | Sthn. Pac. col. 4s, 1949.. 70. 8334 6034 80 
N.Y., N. H. &H. 45, "55*§ 383% 4 2234 2534 | Sthn. Pac. 414s, 1968. . 6 77% 56% 
N.Y., N.H. & H. 48, '57*§ 2834 3014 1234 1634 | Sthn. Pac. 4s, 1981.. 653% 7 56-7634 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 4\s, '67*§ 5 2346 Sthn. P. Ore. 4\%s, 1977 874 73% 
N.Y.N.H.&.H.col.tr.6s,'40*§575¢ 63 347% 3744 |Sthn. Pac.S.F.T.4s,'50 102 10634 99% 105% 
N.Y.N.H.&.H. cv. 6s, '48*§ 48 2 25 29 | Sthn. Ry. gen. 4s, 1956.. 6014 62% 28 
N. Y., O. & W. ref. 4s,°92 60 61 40 4514 | Sthn. Ry. 5s, 1994...... 00% 103% 77 87% 
N. Y. Rys. inc. 63,’65*§. 9 28% 8 7$¢ | Sthn. Ry. gen. 6s, 1956.. 75. 81 35% 6 
N.Y. Steam 5s, 1951.... 10434 107% 104% 106%; | Sthn. Ry. 64s, 1956.... 824% 86 35% 69% 
N-Y., 8. & W. gen. 5s, 40. 51 37% Sthn. Ry. M. &O.4s,'38 6134 67 29 50% 
NY pel. en. 444s, 1939 109% 111% 109° 111 | Sthwn. Bell T. 5s, 1954.. 109% 111 10554 105% 
N.Y. Trap RK. 68, '46stpd. ... |. 85 76 8014 | Spokane Int. 58, 1955*§.. 8 16% 6 16% 
N.Y., W. & B. 44s, 1946. 2914 32 10 137% | Stev. Hotel 6s, 1945t§... 16 22 13 20 
Niag- Sh. db. 534s, 1950.. 62 100 621% 98 | Studebaker cv. 6s, 1943*. ..... 89% 39 85 
Norf. & W. con. 4s, 1996. ..... 117_—-:110 44 114 =| Swift & Co. Ist 33448,'50. ..... 105 10144 10434 
North Am. 5s, 1961... .. 803 1045 813Z 103 | Tenn. Cen. Ry. 6s, 1947.. 56 73 54% 71 
Nor. Am. Ed. 5s, A, 57... 7614 10314 7414 103 | Tenn. El. Pwr. 6s, 1947... 913% 104 90 98 
Nor. Am. Ed. 5s, C,'69.. 72° 102% 713% 1013; | Term. As. St. L. 4s, 1953. 104° 106 10144 104 
Nor. Am. Ed. 544s, B, 63 7834 104° 7834 10344 | Texar. & F.S. 544s, 1950. 9244 961% ie 834 
a ‘o. Ohio T. & Lt. 6s,°47. 105 11034 104%{ 108%; | Texas Corp. 58, 1944.... 103% 10434 1025¢ 103 
| thn. Pac. 3s, 2047.".. .- 7344 76% 68 721% | Tex. & Pac. 5s,B,1977.. 88% 94 79 933 
thn Pac. 4s, 1997... .. 102% 107° 101 1024] | Tex. & Pac. 5s,C,1979.. 8834 9334 7934 92. . 
thn. Pac. 434s, 2047... 89° 8924 7434 884; | Third Av. ref. 4s, 1960... 5834 5934 50% 57 
‘o.Pac.ref.&imp. 6s, 2047 9854 103 88% 103. | Tol.St.L.& W.4s,'50... 85 94% 81 91 
thn. Sts. Pwr. 6s,1941.. 106 10834 105% 107 | Truax C. 64s, 1943, 9 4 70 8% 
fo Pub. Ser. 7s, 1947... 108 112%Z 10782 1111; | Trumb. Steel 6s, 1940... 10174 10434 100 104 
Ont. P. Niag. F. 5s, 1943. 109% 11344 109° 111% | Un. El. L. & P. 5s, 1957. 107 10934 10434 106 
- - Ore. RR. & Nav.C. 4s, '46 10534 11044 105 110° | Un, O. Cal. 6s, 1942..... 11614 121 116% 118 
Ore. Sh. L. 5s 118% 114% 11 Un. Pac. 1st 45, 1947 108 11344 107% 111 


. 58, '&2.. 09 
; Cal. 6s, "40t§. 42 40 
5 Paramount Pic. 6s, 1955.. ..... 97 84 8 Utah Lt. & T. 5s, 65 96% 
: Park Lex: 6368, "53 ct.*§.. 17% 3636 17% a Utah P. & Lt. 5s, 1944... 69 98 69% 97 : 
q Penn. Co. 3s, B,1941.. 99 103 100° 10314 | Util. P. & L. 58,1959 ww. 22% 63 20% 60 
J Penn Dix. C. 6s, 1941... 78 3 7iwm 991 Util. P. & L. 54%s, 1947.. 2634 66 24% «63 
iy Penn., Oh. & Dt. 4%s,'77 103% 106% 103 103% | Vanadium 5s, 1941...... 88% 94% 66 86 
i Penn. P. & L.4%s, 1981. 98% 106% 983% 106 Va. & Sthn. con. 5s, 1958. 8144 84 6354 77 oy 
Penn. RR. cons. 4s, 1943. 107 111 107 110 At Spe Ry. 4%s, 1962.. 10514 106 10344 10344 
" Penn. RR.4%s, D’ 1981. 10034 107. 100% 104% | Wabash 44s, 1978f..... 19 «428 = 11% 268% 
3 Penn. RR. 4s, E, 1984. 100 106% 99 104% | Wabash Ist 5s, 1939f§... 93 985 89% 98% 
= Penn. . gen. 414s, 1965 10554 109%, 1045% 108%; | Wabash 544s, 1975*§.... 19 29 12 28 P 
s Penn. .deb.4%s,1970 944% 98% p07 98 Walworth 6s, 19457. .... 444% 95% 36 91 
F Penn. . 58, 1964... ... 106° 108 +=105 10634 | Warner Br. P. 6s, 1939.. 59 89% 48 86 
é Peo. G. L. & C. 5s, 1947.. 98 107% 98% 105% | Warner Quin. 6s, 1939... 40 21 26 
Peo &E, ine. 4s, 1990t. 7% 9% % | Warren Br. 6s, 1941 
+ Pere Marg. 444s, 1980... 76% 89% 88% | Wash. Cent. 4s, 1948 
4 Pe Mar 55, 1956..... 85% 8 9654 | Wash. Term. 3 4s, 1945. 
4 Phil., B.& ye by ey 108%% 113% 108% 111% | Wash. Term 
- . B. & W. gen. 5s,'74 110% 119% 11 118 West Pa. P. 5s, 
q Phila. Co. 58, 1967...>.. 82 334 79 101% | West S. 4s, 
Phila. be ag Us ; Y% 108% 104% 107% | Wstn. Md. 4s, 1952 
a. & R.C.&1.5s,'73. 73% 7. 494% 57 Wstn. Md. 5s, 1977 
a. & R.C. &1.6s8,'49. 52% 53% 3034 35 Wstn. N. Y. & Pa 
P. 54s, 100% 100% | Wstn. Pac. 5s, 1946: 
ur 6s, 1943..... 0914 105% Westn. Un. 4s, 1950. 
y % Westn. Un. 5s 


s,C,'60 56 75 
80 


1960... 5034 : 
: Wheel. Sti. 
go di Too bes thi b2 25% 34% | Wk. Sp. St. cv. 75,35 ct.*§ 10% 
EB. & G, 4s, Sy 108% 10884 104 107% Wilkes 3 B. & E. 8, 1942 
Fao F Ss. 4 . 
ay eta a Om 1084 82 101 Youngs. S. & T. 5s, 


161 4544 158 


ue to default in principal, interest or both. ¥Selling flat for reasons other than di 
2 oe ee by imaturity. §Companies reported in receivership. 


1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30,1935 


51% 
114 
71 


4 " 
‘ r if oy Clos. ee 
F Name and Dividend. Prive. High. Low. Close: 
‘Abra. & Straus.* a 65t).. 524% 32 
0 Abra. & Straus. pf.* (7).. 110 116 116 
3 Acme Steel (2% ‘n et Ae DRM Bi 74% 51 
; _ Adams Express......... 74% 104% 4% 
Adams eres pf.* 6); 85 965% 84% 
j _ Adams-Millis (2).. . 82% 37% 28 
> Addressograph Mul. (.30a' 8% 20 8 
4 ee ey a 5% 18% 4% 
Affiliated Prod. Gok NT BHT 2694 
: _ Air Reduction ia i ee 173 104% 
; Alaska Juneau (1.20) . 18% 20% 13% 
Alleghany Corp. (h)..... % 3 4% 
Mase Da ad abs 
ie em. ye 
Allied Chem. &Dye pf.(7) 123 129 122% 
WAIMOG Stores... 0. sie eles 9 3 
erie ah US 
= ers 6 8 
( : ortlon “g 185 22% 14 
503% 77% 48% 
7 5734 41% 
(4% Gwe 14% 47% 13% 
ank Note pf.* (3). 4 0 43 
Dra EUR 2M ih 
= 
oe De! 1144 149% 110 
SEO COE 15134 168 151% 
Sao eae 18% 32 10 
ere 41 6454 25% 
SOL eee eee ay A tie ae 
. Chain at. (1%) 
‘hicle 6634 96 \ 66 
& nek 313% 353% 22% 
7% 18% 6% 
4\% 8% 2% 
4% 9% 2 
15. 3844 12 
18 42 14 
“if 17 3% 
11% 15% 8% 
ti 26 3G VB IGe VS: 
& Hide & Leather pf.. 24% 40 28 
A Tone Prod. Se 40) 3% 3% an 
a Am 8 pf. (5a). 28% 37% 14% 
ptecss onal ~.. 6% atts 4% 
18% 27% 9 
524% 74 nye 
23% 33% 18% 
6% 1K 4% 
Behave td.ote 155, 315% 13% 
iy 188% ae 
W.. 
Pw. &L. Hae 115% 41 8% 
Pw. & L. $6 pt.(1& 13% 49 10% 
Rad. a ca ae 15% 22%) 10% 
1s 235% 32% 1534 
: $83q 838 Sts 
cree 4 
12316 144° 121 
10934 117% 103 
Bhan a eucka's 65 76 63 
oP Ae ees 2s 140 125 
. Fd Tm praise ) 2034 199 a 
8. 7% D i4 
Stores (2)... Aaa bie 9844 } rats 
babes Refin. Pty 0: 19034 op 16% 
108 805 98% 
82% 10482 72% 
i 83% 107 74% 
‘obacco pf. (6 . 129% 141 129% 
‘Type Founders (h).. 3% 6% 2% 
ype Fders. ag (h). 14% 27% 9 
W. W. & lec... . 4% 21% 7% 
&E. Ist pf.(6) 60 9414 48 
Wool Chk oe 9% 10% 473 
ob pith Gane 46 68 35 
4a 8 8 
37 49 31 
11 6 26 8 
17 175% 10% 
104% 109 96% 
4% 104 34 
an Ore 23% 3 1% 
- 3834 52 36. 
wehle, | 122% 117 
rai. 100% 108% 97 
Weert citer. 5 6 3% 
st Cc BL Br 34 rer Bx 
rong or Cc. 
old Constable. ...... 65% 9% 4 
tloom'Corp.......... 4 9% 3% 


STOCK MARKET PRICES, cee eal ea 30, 4935. 
1934 Jan. 1 


Name and Dividend. 


Reece: Dry 


Atlantic, Gulf & W. 1 
Atlantic, Gulf & W. if ‘it 
Atlantic Le er rs iz 


Atlas Powder (2)........ 40 
Atlas Powder pf.* (6).... 10634 
Atlas Tack. feck <socstne 7% 
Auburn Auto........:.. 26% 
Austin Nichols.......... 14 
Austin Nich, pr. A* (2).. 64 
Aviation Corp. (Del.). 5% 
Baldwin Locomotive (h) . 534 
Baldwin Loco. pf. (h).... 2334 
Baltimore & OP ates = 14 
Baltimore & Ohi 165% 
Bamberger & Co. ‘De 56 +6) 100% 
Bangor & Arstk. (2}4).. 42% 
Bangor & Ar. pf.* (7).... 114 
BarkersB008:...% 5 se)-eiee 
Barker Bros. pf.*....... 34% 


Barnsdall Corp. (.65t1). . 
Bayuk Cigars (1.t) 
Beatrice Cream (34a)... . 


Belg. N. Ry. pt. pf. (4348) 110 
Bendix Aviation (44a) .. 
Beneficial Ind. Ln. (1 44). 
Best & Co. Oe 
Bethlehem Steel........ 
Beth. Steel 70. Bt (1%). 
pee, Car; 
w-Kn 


Bridgeport oe () ee 


Briggs Mfg. (244f)....... 28% 
Briggs & Stratton (3). . 247% 
Bristol-Myers Co.( 40%). 34% 
Brooklyn-Man. Tr. (3)... 40% 
Brooklyn-Man. Tr. pf.(6). 9014 
Brooklyn & Queens Tr. 3% 
Bkiyn.& “Tr.pf.(2¥4a) 3134 
Brooklyn Union ban (3). 52 
Brown Shoe (3)......... 57% - 
Bee 8 
ucyrus-Erie. 
Bullard. 4, =)... 14% 
Bulova Watch.. 4% 
Feoaeie ada‘ Re a6 iB \¥ 
urroug 4 
Bush Terminal (h)..... 2 
Butterick ‘(h)....2...... 1% 
Byers A. i 22 eres ahs 194% 
Byers A. M 7% Segre 48 
California Fac cae (ig): 383 
Calumet & Hecla....... 3 
Campbell W. a C. ee ly 
Canada Dry 15% 
Canadian Pacific 11% 
Cannon Mills (2). 334% 
Capital Admin., ee 6%. 
Case (J. 3% Co Sr ee: 
Case (J. I 7% pf. * (4).: 3 
Caterpillar Tractor Ss 3734 
Celanese Corp. of Am.. 44 


Celotex (New 


Goutal Seana a LMG) iorr. OD 


3 
Central RR. of N. J... 55% 
Cerro de Pasco Cop. (3a) 44 
Certain-Teed Prod bee 5% 
Chesapeake Corp. 44 
Chesapeake & O ioe 80) 44 
Chicago, Great West: (h). 1% 
Chicago,GreatWest.pf.(h) 4 
Chicago ee Order (2}). ..... 
» Mil, St.P.&P.(h). 2% 
oh Mil., spas. pf.( ) 4% 
Chicago &N. Westn. (h).. 4% 
Chi. & N. Westn. pf. (h).. 9% 
Chi. Pneumatic Tool. 6 
Chi. Pneumatic Tool pf. 22% 
Chi., R. I, & Pac. (h).... 2% 


3 
6 
28 4 23% 
48% 3234 
15 106% 113 
15% 4 534 
45% 15 3735 
14° 5M 8 
63-3554 4639 
4%. 2% 4g 
65 16g 4% 
36% 7% 33 
18° 734 1654 
23% 91g 2244 
110% 10034 109% 
4934 361g 450 
6, ed ai 
Bu 5% 1a 
a ; 
55 8736 Blig 
20% 14° 183g 
10834 10034 106 
95 1) 372) a O0.n ae 
1173 79 8146 
24 J 


96 
654% 28% 62 
8 386 24 
17% 8% 15 
55% 2416 BL 
55 23% 40 ' 
41% 30% 41% 
46%. 3614 42° 
100° | 90°) 98... 
Si- Pages D 
32% 14° Si 
71g 43° (54 : 
63% 53 60 
1% 3% Wy 
8% 4% 8% ; 
24 8% 21 ; 
14% 3% 44% 
2% 4) 36 od Scee 
28. 1344 26m 
34% 1 2 
2084 136 18% | 
he By Bae 
a 7254 2H 
83% 73 25% 
165% 8% 1216 
13% Se 1 
40% 30 39 
14 4% 13 
111% 4584 98 
12644 83% 123% 
60 36% «BS 
3534 194 273% © 
214° 16% 16% 
29° 2934 “97K 
62% 34° 53. 
63% 3856 S8ni s 
8% 35 7 
614% 36°. 6034 
03 a: Ole a 
5 1522) Bigean 
35° 15% 31 
3 Veet | 
4 4% 3Y 
5 1% 73 
10 3 7% 
14 Abe 12% 
53% 20" 
25° «% 


pe 


Name and Dividend. 


ce. 


1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 
LOH ieee 
High. Low. Close. 


31, 1934—Nov. 30, 19365. 


1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 


Name and Dividend. Clos. 


Price. High. 


Gi, RL eP.6% pm 
Chi, R. 1. & P.6 f.(h 2 
 Chi., a L&P. Teme a 
- Chicago Yellow Ca’ 

hickasha Cotton Oil Qa) 2914 


AS 
7 Brreais is etek stuns & 
Chrysler (344t)......... 415 
City Ice & Fuel (2)... ... 2 
Clark Equipment (.80)... 15 
-C Graphite B (14%Tt) ..... 
’ yea-Gole 3 7 aie wk ie i$ 
po ‘ola 1 ee ae 61 
Coca-Cola A (3)... 1). 5514 
Co! ate-Palm-?, (%t). 175g 
Collins & Aikman (%49).. 14% 
Colonial Beacon Oil*. 614 
Col. Fuel & iron (h) 435 
Col. & Southern*....... ..... 
Columbia G. & E. (.20a) 7% 
Columbia G. & EB. pf.A(6) 57% 
Columbia G. & BP. pf.*(5). 46 
Columbia Pict. etfs. (1f). 3836 
Columbian Carbon(4. AY 74% 
_ Commercial Credit ( 393 
Comm. Credit pf. Bn 110 
Comm. Invest. Tr 8 


Comm. Solvents (. =): 
_ Comwith. & Southern. 


0 

ngoleum Nairn (1.851) 4 
Congress Cigar (2k)... .. 9 
Conn. Ry. & Lt.*....... 32 
Consolidated Cigar...... 9 
Cons. Cigar pf.* (7)..... 75 
Consolidated Film Ind 5 


T 
Consolidated Gas (1).. 2 
Consolidated Gas ut. (5). 80 


S 
SORIA Ro RRR 


Consolidated Oil ( 8 
Consolidated Oil pf. e. lll 
Cons. RR. of Cuba pf... . 2 
Container Corp. A. . 2 
Contl. Baking, A.... _ 6 
Conti. B pt. (4g 7 8 
= -Contl. Can (3).......... 3 
Contl. Diam. Fibre(1.05a) 8 
mt. Insurance (1.35T).. 33 

_ Cont. Oil of Del. (5a). 187% 
Corn Exchange Bk.* (3) 43 

Corn Prod. (3) 5 come 65% 

- rn. ‘ . pf. (7).. 148% 

lu §a FE See 64 

' Cream oF Wheat (2). 36% 

_ Crosley Radio (4a)..... 134 

wn Cork & Seal(1¥4t) 25% 

_ Crown-Zellerbach....... 4% 
» Crucible Steel. ......... 25 
_ Crucible Steel pf. out 7ZA6) - 68 
Cudahy Packing 47 

Curtis iD. Coe Be Es ba = cle, ae 21% 

- Curtis Pub. Co. pf. (7g). 93 4 
Curtiss-Wright. ........ 2 

Cushmann’s Sons pf.*(7). 82% 
| Cutler Hammer (%a).... 18 
_ ~ Davega Stores (.20a).... 8 

_ & Go. (140)...... 2934 
, laware & Hudson..... 2 

are, Lack est. 18% 
_ Detroit Edison (4)...... 9 

_ Devoe & Rayn. A (27). 50% 


- Devoe & R. Ist me Oy. 117 
Diamond Match (1.95t a 26% 
Diam Mines, ae ( t) 34 


r PRBIAS. irorate. (%a)... 24 
Dresser M: A (1a). 15 
ae oe 5 


=) ee 
ae) 
ic} 
Be 
a 
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Aza 
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8 

ern’ Ist DSB 104 
acting i Le Biers. 12 

{ f.* A i 13: 
Co. ( ¥4t) 18 

re Mtg. Co. (.30a) . 28 
pee ees Eas “24a) 4 


Bioott-Johneo m (3). . 
ae icot: nson DL#(). ay 


Public Serv: 
x a Publle Service $5 pf. iu 


RS, Tee ae 13 
brie’ Tes ao eee 15% 
Eureka ' ee Cleaner (80) 11% 
_ Evans Products (1.25a).. 21% 
. prehan e eed Pee Gs Hs % 
ks eee bi 
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Fed. Min. & Smelt. bee 
Fidelity Phe. itr B31) 33% 
Filene’s Sons* (1.10)... 25 


Filene's Sons pt.* (634). . 105 

Firestone T. eR 4 (8 f-. iy 
Firestone T. &R. ptA(6). 926 
First Nat. Stores % 34), 5354 


Florsheim Shoe A (1). 2234 
Follansbee Bros, (h).. 5 

Food Machinery (1). . 21% 
Foster Wheeler. ........ 16% 


Fourth Nat. Tnvst. (1.10a) 25 
Franklin Simon pf.* (7g). 35 
Freeport Texas (1) y 

Gen. Asphalt (\4a).. 


4 
Gen. Motors pf. (5)... .. 10844 1 
Gen. Printing | Ink* (1.60) 21 
Gen. Pub. Service....... 2% 
Gen. Rway. Signal (1)... 28% 
Gen. Refractories (}4a).. 201% 
Gen. Steel Castings pf.*. 25 
Gillette Safety Razor (i). 14 
Gimbel Bros. Pie 28 
Glidden Co. (1.60T)..... 27% 


&R 25 
GoodyearT.&R. Brot. © 85. 
Gotham Silk Hos. pf. 49 
Granby Consol. (5a)... . . 6% 
Granite City Steel (1)... 23 
Grant (W. T.) Co. (14%t) 34% 
Gt. Northn. Ore. ctfs.(4ga) 12 
Gt. Northern 17 
Great Westn. Sugar (2. 40) Fite 


Hall (W. F.) hin kied 
Hamilton Watch.. 
Hanna (M. A.) pf.* 
Harbison-Walker a) 
Hat Cp.of Am.,A...: 
Hazel Atlas Glass (5). 

Helme (G. W.) Co. C1134) 120% 
Hercules Motor (1). . 

Hercules Powder (3 4t Ds. m3 
Hercules Pdr. pf.* (7).... 125% 
Hershey Choe. (3)....... ve 
Hershe: ad, BS cea as Choc. pf. (5t)... 105% 
Holland Furnace........ 87 
Homestake ie Mining, (54.t) 375 
Houdaille-Hersh.,A(6%t) 33 
Houdailie-Hersh.,B (14). 8% 
Househl Fin. pt.pf.(4.72 4%t) a 


Howe Sound (3.30f)..... 51 
Hud. & Man. RR. pf. 10 
Hudson cote ret aaaete 12% 
Tilinois Central......... 16% 


Industrial Rayon (1.68).. 31% 
Ingersoll-Rand (5f) 69 


‘and Steel (2%t)..... 55% 
Inspiration Copper...... 3 
Interboro Rapid Sige Xe aa 


Intl. Agricultural pi 33% 
Intl. Business Mach. fat) 152% 


. Paper & P 
Intl. Print Ink. (1. “by 23 
Intl. Print. Ink pt.* (6.).. ie 


Intl. Salt (1.50)....... 2 

Intl. Shoe Co: (2.25t). 45 
Inth Sliver) .vse.. <a. 24% 
Intl. Tel. "Pale Ads 934 
Interstate Dept. Stores. 12% 
Intertype Core Sone 74 
Island Creek Coal (2). 33 44 


é 
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94 Stock Market Prices, Dec. 31, 1934—Nov. 30, 1935. 
1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 
Name and Dividend: Clos. ——————————_|__ Name and Dividend. Clos. ——————_——___ 
Price. High. Low. Close. Price. High. Low. Close. 
Jewel Tea (3). me aa. 67 49 6934.1 N. OY, AiriBrake =.2s-ci2 28 36% 18% 35. 
Johns-Manville (34a) 64 99% 38% 91 |N.Y¥. tral. joxs Gees 20% 28% 1214 27% 
Johns-Manville pf.* (7).. 121. 12614 11744 1264%|N. ¥. Chi &St.L...... 12% 14% 6 1 
Jones & Laugh. pf.*t. 5 93 90 N. ¥. Chi. & St. L., pf. 243, 34% 9% 32% 
K.C.P. & L. ist pf.,B*(6) 114° 120. 11534 119% | N. Y. Dock*........... be eB ee 
Kansas City Southern. B10 3% 9341 N. Y. & Harlem* 6). 120% 139 112 127 
Kaufmann Dept. Str. (1a) 8% 20% 73% 18% |N. ¥. Lack, & W* 5)... 93. 99> “960 296 
Kayser & Co. (.lba).... 16% -28°. |) 1534. +26" “| Np Vien & ee @ 74 8% 2 4 
Kelsey-Hayes Wh., > 5g 31% 6 28 | N.Y.,N.H.& Hor, th) 125% 165% 5 8 
Kelsey-Hayes Wh., . 4% 28% 3% 24%)|N. Y., Ont. & Western... 5 6% 2 6 
Kelvinator (.70+). 16% 1834 10% 145%|N. Y. Shipbuilding.....-. 1434 16% 6% 12% 
Kendall pf.* (6.381) - 89 6. (sas "91 ) | Ne Y: Steaut pete sae 81% 9214 69 8314 
Kennecott Copper (.80 17% 293% 13% 28% | Norfolk & Westn. (10t).. 169 200 158 199% 
Kresge (S. S.) Co. (1) 21% 27% 19% 271% | Norfolk & West. pf.* (4). 100 108 99 105 
Kresge Dept. Stores. .... 3% 6% 2 5 North Am. Avinhon % 6% Zz 63% 
Kress (S. H.) & Co.(2i. 643% 80 56% 77% | North American (1)..... 13% 28 9 24% 
Kroger Groce. & Bak. (1. 60) 285% 3234 2214 2614 | North Am. Edison pf. (6) 5744102 57 99% 
Laclede Gas Lt.*........ 21 27 12 2 Northern Pacific........ 205% 243% 13% 23 . 
Lambert Co. (2 >. Behar cu. 273% 28146 213% 23%% | Ohio Oil Co. (30c a)..... 10% 14% - 934-7 %4 
Lee Rubber & Tire (34a). 11% 13%4 834 12% | Oliver Farm Eq......... 4% 25% 161% 22 
Lehigh Portland Cement. 1534 173% 105 1534 | Omnibus Corp...... baa if 3% 14% 
Lehigh Valley Coal...... 2% 3% 1% 254 | Oppenheim Collins. a 5g 4% 10 
Lehigh Valley.......... 105 11% 5 934 | Otis Elevator (60c) 3 11% 24 
Lehman Corp. (2.65+). 7134 9534 673% 91 | Otis Steel.......... 5 4% 14 
Lehn & Fink Products(1). 1614 17% 1034 1234 | Owens Ill. Glass Co 80 119% 
Libby MeNeill & L. 654 103% 6% 91% | Pacific Am. Fish (4a) 1 14 StS 
Libbey-Owens-Ford (1. 20) 321% 4914 2114 4514 | Pacific Gas & Plec. (1 34). 1444 305 131% 28% 
Liggett & Myers (5t).... 10114 120 9414 111 | Pacific Lighting (2.40). 23% 56 19 51% 
Liggett & Myers, B (5t). 104% 122 93% 112% | Pacific M Mills BET 2 a5 21% 21 12 16% 
Liggett & Myers pf. (7).. 151 16744 15114 163% | Pacific Tel. & Te.* (6). 70. 121 "oUTObgmeod 
Lima Locomotive....... 22 275% 13144 244 | Pacific West. Oil (4a)... 8% 11% 6% 9% 
Link Belt (1.30t)....... 18 43 17% 40% | Paekard Motor C....... 5 7% 3% 6% 
Liquid Carbonic (1M4t).. 30% 36% 24% 34 Paramount Pict-% = 2...) 524 12 8 834 
Loew’s, Inc. (24t)...... 341% 55% 31% 51% | Paramount Ist pf....... ..... 1013 67 70% 
Loew’s, Inc. pf. (634).... 10414 10834 102 1065, | Park & Tilford DAS": 28g tL eae 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit (2).. 36 415; 33 39° | Pathe Film............. ..:.. 7% 4% 7 
Lorillard (P.) Co. Q. 20t). 2014 2624 1844 25% | Patino Mines.. 11% 15 84% 1234 
LouisvilleG. &E.,A(134) 1246 22%%° 103% 20% | Penick & Ford (3) 64% 81 64% 70% 
Louisville & Nashv.(244a) 45. 6214 34 6044 | Penney (J.C. *) Co. (1a). 6934 84% 57% 80% 
Ludlum Steel........... 17-2644 «123% 2354 | Penn. Coal & Coke...... 2% ..6% 2% 5 
MACK Trucs Ck)... . 1 26% 28% 185% 25% | Penn. Dixie Senet lt 4 5% 3 res 
Macy (R.H.) & Co. (2).. 44° 5714. 3044 52% | Penn. Dix Cement pf. . 174% 30% 18 28 
Madison Sq. Garden(.30a) 5% 105% 51% 10 | Penn. Railroad (a). 243% 30% 17% 30 
Magma Copper (2)...... 204% 37 1854 34% | People’s Drug Strs. (2% at 31 395% 30 33 
Manhat. Elev. guar.* (h). 34 661% 29 60 | People’s Gas Lt.&C.,.. 21% 43% 173% 3846 
Manhat. El. mod.guar.(h) 1934 30 13% 23 Pere Marquette......... 15% 34% 9% 31% 
Marine Midland (.40)... 6% 9% 5! 9 | Phelps Dodge Corp. ¢ 4 a) 15% 265% 123% 2536 
Marlin-Rockwell (2)..... 2254 42%; 20 93834 | Phila. & Red. C. & 4% 4% 1% 2% 
Marshall Field.......... 10% 141% 63 13% | Philip Morris (1)........ 471% 64% 35% 60 
MathiesonAlk.Wks.(1.50) 2854 3374 2334 313% | Philips Esimolsas (%t). 15% 37% 135% 33% 
ay De Dept. ‘Stores (1.857) spe 4 57% 35% o4 Phoenix Hosiery........ 54% 9% $34 
RN re ce fuses ale ee A Pillsb. 4 
Maytag C Co. Ist pf.* (6).. 8334 103 8434 10154 Pitts. Goal. lis : I: ig cee 3% sr rte 
McCall Corp. (2)....... 30°~ 3534-28" " °333¢ | Pitts. Coal-pf..2...o0!.. 26% 44% 26% 40% 
McCrory Biotes, A (h). 12 14% 714 13% | Pitts. Screw & Bolt.... 7% 9 7% 73% 
McGraw-Hill Pub....... 81% 16% 7% 16° | Pitts. Steel pf*.......... 23% 55 © 224% 447° 
MelIntyre Porc. M. 41% 455% 333g 3814 | Pitts. United pf.*....... 35 62 2444 57 
MeKeesport Tin Pl. aS 95. 131° 9034 124°. | Plymouth Oil Co... - = “8% s19%¢" lene tie 
MeKesson & Robbins.... 8% 10% 5% 9 | Pooré&Co., B...... "S) 10% 18% 6s Tae 
oLellan Stores pf... | 112%¢ ‘8554 1123 | Porto Ric Am. "Toh, A,. 3" Bae Se REE 
Melville Shoe (3 44).. 40% 65% 41° 63 | Port Ric. Am. Tob, B... 1% 2% ga ss 
Midland Steel Products... 1154 247% 84 2234 | Postal Tel. & C. pf (h).. 16% 165% 4 % 9 
Midild. Stl. Pads. 1st pf.*(8j) 62° 11614 604 11214 | Procter & Gamble..... | 43% 533% 42%; 46 
, Minn.-Honey reap (44) gi 4% 147% 58 sels Public Serv. N. J. (2.40). 278 4654 2034 4352 
a By 2 ‘ublic Serv. N. J. pf. (5). 69% 102% 62% 1 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas>...; 5% 6% 236 6 | Public Serv ae te 
Nae 2 an aaa pf.. ey 13% The eis: ana rackg N. y Be at re 13034 ay 130° 
BPacifncy(h)sc... 2: 4, 4 | Public Serv. N. J. pf. (8). 108 147.100 1 
_ M>.-Pacific pf. (h)- O76) aa tl 4 | Pub ct 
Mohawk Carpet Mis. (1). 154 23 108 20% Pullman, te eee 473% ms % By ee 
M nsantoChem.Co.(1}1) 59 94% 58 Pure Oleh dine ce. ete “Tig i383 BHR tee 
) gomery Reaoe ly 40% 213{ 3734 | Purity Bakeries (1)..._.. ; 
M crrell (J.) & Co. 5. 40). 637 66 ini 31% pore bee e~ Sir 10% ee 8% 14% 
M for Products (2) sash 2744 5834 1714 56% | Radioof Am. pf., A (3343) 5614 62% 50 56 
M tor | Bpeel (6 Nee. Wn 14% ay 18% Radio of Am. DesBec 414% 87% 35 81% 
pp RRsie bo bee 4 4 Radio Keith Orph. (h 
Mansingwear, rie 1S % ee y ts) 1038 aybestos Manhai. ey: oi 2934 16 2855 
: 4 ¥% | Reading (2). oc. 3... : 413% 43% 29% 38 
1 30° 272 "30 5 | Reading, ist pi. (2 3g t¢ i 
ge > 18% 1934 11 216% | Reading’ 9a of es ? ; 35% ars 3 3a5 
ee Sh ee | Ba a ee ee 
RuemAtincas: fe the af HERMAN EGE eB mee at 
221% 3334 
National Cash Reg. (30). 17% 22 135% 30% | Repubhe Sted | * 48" gibi a saemnee 
Nat. Dairy Prods. (1.20): 1634 1974 12% 1914 | Republic Steel pf., A 6). 9 : sane 
NEE BiG Mea) HM ES MS hs | Revere Gopmg Brae 8 HM Be 
: o Mg 1g 3114 | Revere Cop. & Br. pf.*.. : 
Nat. Enam. & Stpg. (2).. 254% 324 21 2814 | Reynolds M . 87% 115 75 Vil 
Nat. Lead G. 1). Mee 2 Se), 166 205 145 205° | Reynolds eee a i). ois aes 
sT 
Bee Peels 54 Haye 3, Uy ae ae ee 
fi 3 g | Ro’al m (1.70) 2944 48 
at, Steel Cp. Cet) ~ 4914 83% 4054 75 % 29%3 48% 
Nati Suppiy Det’ "BM 90% 8” 10s | Batones chon ars 55. 162 nae 
Natl, Tea (600). pars 10% 118 S$ 954 | St. Joseph Lead. (400). = 8009 se ee 
ese % M% 11% | St. 
F 7 St. ma 3 
Newberry, J.J., (1.60)... 44°. 61 4336 5746 oan hon iF (h iss 3 age 
New Orl. ‘Tex. & M.* (iy 8% 10 3% 10” | StL. Sthwn"..-..-.. 15 1d BOS 
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1934 Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 1935 


Clos. 


Price. High. Low. Close. 


. Name and Dividend. Clos 
= Price. High. Low. Close. 
> 8st. L., Sthwn pf.*....... 15 2334 12 23% 
? Savage Arms e 6% 13% 6 11% 
of Beheniey ag nigh 8 564%, 22 5046 
‘Schulte 3% 4% 1% 3% 
Scott Pio Co i 57 91 55 87% 
Seaboard Oi 24 35% 20% 30% 
Sears Roebuck ( 39 69% 31 645 
Second Nat!. Invest 2 44% 1% 3% 
* Sec. Na. In. pf.* (24%g).. 493% 70 40 68 
ee eee pi ee ; 4 oN : ann 
Sharp & Dohme pt (3 14) 46 50 40% 42 
Shattuck, F. G. (34)... 9% 12% 7m 11% 
Shell Unio: Ag 15 534 13% 
Shell Unton Oil pf....... 0. BTL 63'¢ 106 
Silver King C. Mns. (40c) 10% 193% 83% 12% 
immons Co........... 10 19% 6 17 
Pet’eum (1l%m). 16 183% 4% 5 
Le 7 17 6% 15% 
Kelly Oil cum. pf....... 60 lil 60 sill 
Sloss-Shef. Stee. & L.* 21% 58 13 58 
Sloss-Shef. S. & I. pf.* tt 70% 24 66% 
® Snider Packing......... 19 30 154% 26% 
Socony-Vacuum (.30a),. 14% 1534 1054 12% 
7 Solvay Am. Inv. 2 (5 3) 106% 112 107%) 111% 
=o a Porto Ric. “35 a 221 283% 20 26% 
Sthn. Cal. Edison 12 27 105% 265 
Southern Pacific. ....... 18 25% 12% 24% 
Sthn. Railway.......... 155 16 5% 14% 
iy! SON yd 19 20 7 19 
. Spalding 7% a? & B. oH 6 8% 5 8 
) Spalding ist 48% 70% 42 68% 
§ bang Cha’ ant perc leg) 636 103% 5934 103 
Sparks thington ..... 5% £3 3% 6% 
% Spear oe HORE A AES oh 5 8 3% 8 
» Spencer Kellogg (1.60). . 32 36 31 35 
Sperry Corp. (4a)...... 9 13 7 12 
WEEN ee isle Sos 11% 15% 8 13 
Spicer Mfg. Pf., A (3)*.. 41 48 33% 46 
Spiegel May Stern (3)... 253% 8% 53% 73 
*) . Brands c)..... 18% 19% 12% 15 
itand. pnd Be * (7).. 123% 130 1225 129 
Stand. Gas & Elec. (h).. 45 9% 1% 5% 
itand. G. & E. $4 pf. (h) 5% 11% 1” Re d 
tease] G.& E. 36 D. pf. (h) 1863 25% 4% 17 
tand G.& E.$7p.pf.(h) 16 27 6 19 
4 Stand. Co., Cal (1)... 3245 38% 27% 36% 
_ Stand. Oil Co., Ind. ie 25 28% 23 2634 
at Co., Kans. 31 32 20 27% 
va srdao.c. CN. J.) AM tt 434 50% 35% 48% 
; 1 Export Pf. (3: 111i 116 111 113% 
: 14 32% 123% 29% 
% 59144 68 58% 65% 
_ 8% 18 6% 16% 
4% 14 2% 1363 
A 2% 10% 2% 9 
: 69 77 60% 72% 
14% 29% 11 29% 
» 1% 3 1% 2% 
8% 12% 5 il 
- 19 21 14% 19% 
4 9% 3% 6% 8 
5 8% 4 7 
7 21 25% 16% 24% 
:? 34% 36% 28% 32% 
. 3% -9% 3% 8% 
; 9% 12 8% 1933 
21% 25% 14 22 
; 15% 40 13% 36% 
The F: 7 12% 5% Il 
Ip ea pf.* A i PA a Ma 6; A 9386 |W 
/ Third Natl. ae (95ea) 22 29 16 2814 
‘ R. 54% 8% 5% 8% 
> 4 ‘: 
q 1 om Rape WA a 
: Tide Wt wee (6j) 86% 104s Ai 1024 
ie Wtr. D' y 
‘Timken Det. Axle... .... 6% 11% 4% 10% 
‘Timken Roller Bear. (334) 34% Ge 28% 67% 
Transamerica st di. tedert 5% 13 4% 11% 
moe cbranse. & West. Alr..... ...-. ty: 16 1378 
F aa in Ty 
97% 69. 95 
q 6% 3% 4 
4 8% 3% 7h 
24% «13 2334 
32 24% 1 


ividend 
<r declarations. 


=" Beeworted in receivership. 


> f Plus extra $1 ins 
rate. etn ane ace 


stock. g Accumulated d 
ae dividends. 


Union Pacific ‘oo 

Union Pacific pf. (4). 
Union Tank Car (1.20). 
United Aircraft......... 
Untd Biscuit (1.60)..... 
Untd. Biscuit pf.* (7).... 
Untd. Carbon (2.40)... .. 
Untd. Corp. ........ 
Untd. Corp, pf (3). 
United Dyewood. . 
Untd. Dr 


( 
Untd. Gas. Imp. pf. (5). 
Duta: Paperboard (h). 
. Distributing... ..... 


Freight (1%4)....! 
Gypsum (1%t).... 
Hoffman Mach. 
posi Aleo. (2).. 


Rubber pf........ 
. Smelt. R. & M. (8a). 
. 8'T R. & M. pf. (34) 
Gh) os Di i Ae 
. Steel 7% pf (2) 
Tobacco Bs. 
Untd. Stores, A./....... 
Univ. Leaf Tob. (44)... 
Univ. Pict. ist_pf* 
Util. Power & Light. . 
Vadsco Sales. . . 


Van Raalte (4a). 
Va. Car. Chem. 6 
Va. Elec. & Pwr. 


Eeanp@annsnansnnes: 


wf it 
ew. 
Vick Chem. (2.404) 


Vulcan Deti * (4a) 
Vulcan Detin. pf* (7).. 
WY ahash: (h)is.. 55.4.0» 45.5 
Wabash pf. A (h)....... 
Waldorf System (34) 
Lake Stee ae 9 im 
algreen pf.* (644)..... 
Ward Baking ft. (234g) 
Warner Bros. Pict...... 


Warner Bros. Pict. pf... . 
Warner Quinlan (h) 
Warren Bros. 26 42.225. 
eee ero Pipe i iy: 
arren Fdy 
ce 


Wesson Oil & 8 

Wesson Oil & 8. bt, (4). 
West. Penn. Elec., A.* (7) 
West. Penn. Elec. pf.* (6). 
West. Penn. Pwr. pf.* (6). 


West’house E. & M Os 
Wstghs. E. & M. pf.* ey 
Westvaco. ee e (40¢ 
Wheeling 
Wheeli 


» 
Wilson & Co. pf (6)..... 
Woolworth, F, W. (2.40). 
Worthi no Pump 
Wright Aero*........... 
Wrigley Ron Jr.) Gan 
Yale & Towne pale oC ie: 


Youngstown 8. & T...... 
Zonite Products........ 
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rates as given-in the above table are the pout cash payments based on the latest. quarterly 
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Calendar Reform Movement. 


CALENDAR REFORM MOVEMENT GROWING. 


Reform of the calendar that it may be balanced 
in ‘structure and perpetual in form has been Jong 
under discussion and is now under consideration 
by a committee of the League of Nations, which 
may, in 1936, set in motion the machinery for inter- 
national legislation on it. 

Strong advocates urge a rearrangement of the 
twelve months so that the new revised calendar 
would have a year with equal quarters in which 
the first month of each will have 31 days and the 
other two 30 days each. These quarters would each 
comprise 13 weeks, or 91 days, of which 13 are 
always Sundays and 78 are always weekdays; each 
month would have 26 weekdays. 

In this perpetual calendar there would be intro- 
duced as the old 365th day, Year-End Day, the last 
day in the year between Dec. 30th and Jan. Isti 
as an extra Saturday, likely to become a universal 
holiday as well. Then to keep the balance properly 
on leap years it is proposed that the new Leap- 
Year Day be put in logically as another extra Sat- 
urday between June 30 and July 1. Thus the cal- 
endar would be symmetrical and in harmony with 
the Solar Year and the seasons. Every January 1 
would fall on a Sunday, so also every April 1, July 1 
and October 1. The shifting holidays would be 
Stabilized; the Fourth of July would be always a 
Wednesday; religious and secular holidays would be 
fixed and the way open to have an agreed fixed 
date to observe as Easter Sunday for the Church 
even as tradition, custom and authority has fixed 
on December 25 to observe as the Natal Day of 
Christ. If that day is to be December 25 always, 
why not always Monday, December 25? The 
advantages to government officials, scientists, busi- 
ness men and statisticians of comparable quarters, 
months, weeks and working days are obvious. 

Moreover, the transition from the old order to 
the new would be so easy and simple that it would 
not make a ripple in the daily life of the people 
The transition in the English-speaking countries in 
1752 from Old Style to New Style when 11 days 
were dropped out of September (from the 3d to 
the 13th) to restore the Gregorian Calendar into 
harmony with the solar year was made without 
disturbance. 

Miss Elisabeth Achelis, who organized in 1930 
The World Calendar Association, 485 Madison 
Ave., New York City, and is its president, has 
summed up the attitude of the United States govern- 
ment in a recent issue of the “Journal of Calendar 
Reform,’’ which the association publishes for its 
9,000 members. 

“First, the government has officially indicated 
to the other nations its willingness to participate 
in international conferences on calendar reform; 
second, it has joined 25 other nations in approving 
an international pact urging the stabilization of 
Easter by ecclesiastical authorities; third, the 
American diplomatic delegate has approved at 
Geneva an international pronouncement as to ‘the 
desirability in principle of securing a simpler measure 
of time, more accurately appropriate to the needs 
of modern economic and social life,’ and also advo- 
cating further international conferences based on 


the agreed premise that ‘simplification of the calen- 
dar is a definite question capable of discussion be- 
tween nations in the course. of official deliberations. 

Studies on an intensive scale have been under- 
taken by governmental departments. It is note- 
worthy that Capt. J. F. Hellweg, Superintendent 
of the United States Naval Observatory, to whom 
the United States Navy Department formally re- 
ferred the subject for study, flatly opposes the 
13-month calendar suggested in some quarters 
and says it is difficult to use and sure to cause end- 
less confusion. A similar attitude is taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, and the Brookings 
Institute. q 

Many church organizations are lined up among 
those heartily in favor of the 12-month equal- 

uarter reform and also the stabilization of Easter. 
eadership among them has been taken by _the 
Episcopal Church and the Federal Council of 
Churches in the United States. A standing com- 
mittee on calendar reform was created by the 
Universal Christian Council—international central 
body of all non-Roman churches—at its annual 
meeting held this year in Switzerland, (August,) 1935. 
The committee is composed of one representative 
member from each Section of the Council (Orthodox 
churches, American churches, British churches, 
European churehes). Its first assignment was ‘‘to 
prepare further common action by the churches 
concerning stabilization of Easter and general 
reform of the calendar, before the meeting of the 
League of Nations Commission, to be held in the 
spring of 1936.” The committee is also authorized 
to communicate with governments and with any 
influential groups or personages for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of calendar reform. It is 
instructed to cooperate with the Council's per- 
manent Research Department in studies of calendar 
reform and in carrying on further educational work 
through the churches regarding this subject. 

As for the Vatican’s attitude, a mission visited 
Rome in 1935, under Father Fernand Cabrol, dis- 
tinguished liturgist, scholar and editor of the Engtish- 
Latin Missal. Their report says: 

“The subject of calendar reform is under constant 
consideration at the Vatican. The subject is viewed 
by the Vatican as a whole, and the question of 
Easter stabilization cannot be detached from the 
question of general reform. Before any action by 
the Holy can be contemplated, it is in the 
highest degree desirable that. unity should be estab- 
lished between the advocates of differing methods of 
reform, or, failing unity, the expression of an over- 
whelming opinion in favor of one system. Sueh 
agreement upon a_ definite method of revision 
should have formal approval from the_ leading 
governments which, through the League of Nations, 
have already pressed for reform. If such an agree- 
ment is reached, and the Nations were to present 


sthe Holy See with a request that the Holy Father 


should examine the question, it is probable th 

request would be welcomed. It is aeskeha te meee 
clear that the demand for calendar reform is not 
eee by any sectional interests, but is univer- 
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Fr | 5 12| 6 43| 2 47|| 5 19| 6- 5 21] 6 5 1| 2.87 
Sa | 5 15| 6 44] 3 15] 5 6 5 6 5 27) (313 — 
S | 5 15) 6 46| 8 44) 5 6 5 6 5 Pell i 
M 5 12! 6 47\sets 5 6 5 6 5 3\sets 
Tu | 5 10] 6 48| 7 30/| 5 6 5 6 5 y f 
W | 5 9] 6 49) 8 47) 5 6 5 6 5 ee . 
; Th | 5 7| 6 50| 9 58/| 5 6 5 6 5 36 
Fr (5 6/6 51/11 ol] 5 6 5 6 5 : 
fs Sa | 4| 6 52/11 51l| 5 6 5 6: 5 : 
: S 5.316 53].. ..1| 5 6 51)... .|| 5 6. 47) ile eos 38]... 

} M | 5 2! 6 54/12 32/| 5 6 5 6 5 38/12 
Tu | 5 0} 655) 1 6/5 6 5 6 5 39|12 46— 
W | 4 59] 6 56] 1 33]| 5 6 5 6 5 40) 1 20 

Bee 4 #27) Se) 1-58) 6 6 7) 5 6 56|| 5 6 40) 1 50 

oe ae a CN | OS IE inl, CCN i ad | RR ORC MIL Press RAT A. 3 
—— §UN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
ui Met a. s.|| wontnla. ue. s.|lmotee lx ws. 
12 12 0 30 11 59 5 
12 12 015 11 58 52 
12 12 0 Oj] 21 {11 58 40 
12 11 59 46|| 22 |11 58 28 
12 11 59 32|| 23 {11 58 16 
11 59 19|| 24 |11 58 5 
TWILIGHT. 
Ends. Apr Begins. Ends. ) Apr. Begins. 
H. M. H. M. H. M H, M. 


4 7 7 44 11 411 7 52 D1t Sin fe 8 


MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


1M A Wee 6D-"~ .5Hs © 46M. | New Moon...::.2.0--.+0055 21D) ) Tes 
Pocartee © Sie eS ee 14 4 2 First Quarter ---.....-+--.-- 28 6 
Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars. 


Ps S : 4 


102 
~ Sth Month = 


Calendar for 


. Local Mean Time. A. 
To obtain Standard Time, 


Calendar for 


Daily Calendar, 1936. 


MAY: , os 
. M,, light figures; P. M., black.) 
see directions on page 111. 


Calendar for Calendar for | 


Gl og] xewiBteina, | NConnectiou”” || vamiasminetensy, || cote Sabana, 
N. Y. State, | Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas Louisiana, Arkansas, 
=a A B Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ulinois, Colorado, Utah, ||Texas, New Mexico, 
a] 2 |) SaaS pie || Mae NeoreE | Mere a ate lant 
3 = ; Oregon. Northern California || Central California. AE Roe) 
<2] 2 | Se) Se Hee) Ae | SE EGE ee | Bee, (AGN ae | Be ES. 
"We min MJ. M\lq. M.JH. M\H. M.\|H. M.\H. M.\H. M.\|H. M\H. Mi. M. 
4 56) 6 59| 2 21]| 4 59] 6 56] 2 20|) 5 3] 6 52) 2 20|| 5 14) 6 41| 2 18 
4 54) 7 OO} 2 43]| 4 57] 6 57| 2 43]| 5 1) 6 53) 2 44/| 5 13) 6 42) 2 46 
4 53| 7 113 5i\| 4 56} 6 58) 3 6]| 5 0} 6 54) 3 9)|. 5 12) 6 43) 3 14 
4 52} 7 2) 3 28]| 4 55) 6 59] 3 31|| 4 59] 6 55) 3 34] 5 11) 6 44) 3 43 
4 51| 7 3irises || 4 54) 7 Olrises |] 4 58] 6 56lrises |] 5 10] 6 44lrises 
4.49} 7 4] 7 34|| 4 52) 7 1) 7 29}| 4 56] 6 57) 7 26), 5 9| 6 45) 7 9 
| 4 481 7 5] 8 34]| 4 51) 7 2) 8 29]| 4 55) 6 58) 8 23]| 5 8] 6 46) 8 5 
4 47| 7 6| 9 31]| 4 50] 7 3) 9 25|| 4 54] 6 59) 9 19]) 5 7]| 6 47/9 O 
4 46] 7 7/10 21]| 4 49} 7 4)10 15|| 4 53) 7 0110 10]| 5 6) 6 47) 9 51 
444] 7 9/11 6]| 4 48} 7 5/11 Oj}; 4 52) 7 1/10 56]| 5 5) 6 48/10 38 
4 43) 7 10|)11 44]] 4 47) 7 6/11 39}| 4 51) 7 1/11 36]| 5 4) 6 48)11 21 
AAP 7 Aah 2 A AGY J 7. 8 A) A oOh TT 215 2 a or “4G rAgiae 
ele: 4 4d) 7 12)12 17|| 4.45) 7 8/12 14]] 4 49) 7 3/12 11]| 5 3} 6 50/12 1 
re 4 40) 7 13/12 48]| 4 44] 7 10)12 45]) 4 48) 7 4/12 441) 5 2) 6 51/12 36 
ef 4 39] 7 14] 1 16])'4 42) 7 11)-1 15]| 4 47] 7 5) 1 14/1 5 2| 6 51] 1 11 
a 16 4 38) 7 15] 1 43]| 4 41) 7 12) 1 43]| 4 46] 7 6) 1 44] 5 1] 6 52] 1 45 
oe y 4 37) 7 16) 2 11|| 4 40) 7 13} 2 13]) 4 46) 7 7) 2 15/| 5 0} 6 53) 2 20 
a, 4 36] 7 17| 2 42/| 4 39) 7 14) 2 45)| 4 45) 7 8) 2 48]| 4 59) 6 54) 2 58 
ah Tit 4 35| 7-18)sets || 4 39) 7 15\sets 4 45) 7 Q9sets || 4 59] 6 54|sets 
if 4 34) 7 19) 7 34|| 4 38} 7 16) 7 29)| 4 44) 7 10] 7 24/| 4 581 6 55) 7 5 
he 4 38] 7 20) 8 42|| 4 37) 7 16] 8 36]| 4 43) 7 10) 8 31)] 4 57] 6 56] 8 11 
ene 3 4 32) 7 21] 9 38]| 4 36) 7 17):9 33)| 4 42) 7 11] 9 28)| 4 57] 6 57] 9 10 
98 || 4 31] 7 22/10 25] 4 35} 7.18110 19]| 4 42| 7 12/10 16|| 4.56] 6 57|/10 0 
Bree 4 31] 7 23/11 3)| 4 35| 7 19/10 59]} 4 41) 7 13/10 56]| 4 56) 6 58/10 42 
Rot 25 4 30} 7 24)11 34]| 4 34) 7 20/11 31]| 4 41] 7 14/11 28]| 4 56] 6 58)11 18 
Tia 4\29| 7 25).. 4 33) 7 21/11 58)| 4 40) 7 15/11 57]! 5 55| 6 59111 50 
a 4 29] 7 26/12 1|/ 4 33} 7 22).. ../| 4 391 7 16... |] 4 55/7 of... 
gh 428] 7 26/12 24)| 4 32) 7 22/12 23)) 4 38) 7 16/12 °93]| 4 54) 7 o]19 19 
roe || 4 28) 7 27/12 47) 4 32) 7 23/12 47|| 4 37) 7 17/12 47/| 4 54] 7 1119 47 
ee 4 27) 7 28) 1 9) 4 31) 7 24) 1 10)) 4 37] 7 18) 1 11] 4 541 7 1) 1 15 
Ree he 4 27| 7 29| 1 31\| 4 31| 7 25) 1 33)| 4 36] 7 19] 1 36]] 4 53} 7 2] 1 44 
Bathe. SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. i 
Br. “Month, zm. s.|| Month. | ar. s|{inth. [z.- ac. s.|| woken la. as. ss. Month. |zz. M. S. 
1 =f 57 9) 8 {11 56 24]/ 14 [11 56 14]/ 20 [11 56 24)/ 26 |11 56 55 
ik 2 jll 56 55 9  |11 56 21 15 j11 56 14 21 |11 56 28 AT SIs 
 —- 8 fl 56 48)/ 10 {11 56 18|} 16 |11 56 15]| 22 {11 56 sell 98 |11 57 9 
> * 4 f11\56 42)) 11 |11 56 16). 17 411 56 17 23° {11 56 37|| 29 {11 57 16 
6 fli 56 37} 12 {11 56 15|| 18 {11 56 19|]. 24 {11 56 43/| 30 |11 57 94 
‘6 j11 56 32) 13 {11 56 14)|) 19 1/11 56 21 25 j11 56 48]/ 31 1/11 
57 37 
Gee i {11.58 28 
2a TWILIGHT, Mee. Lo. > en 
. "Place. | May.) Begins. | Ends, )May.) Begins, | nds.) May) Beains7 Ens 
veers H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston. ..... A Ea 8 49 | 11 2 48 95-5) 121 
New York...| 1 | 3 15 8 42 | 11 |, 2 57 8 58 | 21 
Washington. .| 1 3 129 S34 oletla seaey 8 48 | 21 
Charleston...} 1 |, 3 44 812-| 11] 8 31 8 22 | Q1 
ae MOON'S PHASES (HASTERN STANDARD TIME) a 
ete Guster ae TP: gM | New Moog...) ..--5-.- 20D, 


Hd Morning Stars— Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 
iy at 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, 


— <| 


Iowa, 


Wyoming, 
Northern California. 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

Indiana, Illinois, 
Nebraska, 
and 


Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Missouri, Kansas, |/Loulsiana, Arkansas, — 
Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, _ 
Nevada, and Arizona, and | 
Central California. |{Southern — California. — a 


OSes 
gs A ieee Se 
a _ JUNE. 30 Days. — y 

(Local Time. M., light figures; P. M., black. 4 
To obtain’ Standard” Time, see owe, on page 111. : % Ts “9 

— ami 
Calendar for ‘ i 
New York City, Calendar for Calendar for | a 
Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, “vey 


Day of the Week. 


Ae cde Lok AE herder Lar AN ee =p AN ecdec -Poe k= 


Day of 


7 |11 58 42 
8 |11 58 54 
9 |11 59 5 
10 /11 59 17 
Il) \11 59 29 
1Z {11 59 41 


ee iaieidls «xe joo 12H. 
7 


22M. 
4 


1l 
12 
12 
12 
12 


|12 


First Quarter 
Evening Star—J upiter. 


Day 
.|] Month. |H M. S. man aa, Dy 


59 54 
0 6 
019 
0 32 
0 45 


0 58)) 


j Sun { Moon Sun Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon 
Rises. | Sets. |R.&S, ||Rises. | Sets. |R. &S.|| Rises.| Sets. |R.&S 
| .M.| HMI. MAB. Jj|q. M.|a. at.\z. 
7 29) 1 S7|| 4 7 4 36, 7191 2 4 
7 30) 2 26! 4 30) 7 4 7 20) 2 35 
7 31) 2 59}| 4 7 4 35| 7 21) 3 10 
7 3i1ljrises || 4 7 4 35| 7 21lrises 
7 32! 8 17|| 4 7 4 35) 7 22) 8 
4 33) 9. 5]) 4 7 4 34) 7 23) 8 
7 34) 9 45)| 4 7 4 34) 7 23) 9 
7 34/10 20)| 4 7 4 34) 7 24/10 
7 35)10 51)) 4 7 4 34) 7 24/10 
7 36)11 19)| 4 7 4 34) 7 25/11 
7 36)11 46)| 4 7 4 33) 7 25/11 
7 37)... a.j| 4 7 4 33) 7 26).. 
7 37)12 13|| 4 7 4 33] 7 26/12 
7 38/12 42); 4 7 4 33) 7 27/12 
7 38) 1 15)| 4 7 4 33) 7-27) 1 
7 39) 1 53)) 4 7 4 33) 7 28) 2 
7 39) 2 40); 4 0 4 33) 7 28) 2 
7 39|sets 4 7 4 33) 7 28|sets 
7 40) 8 16)| 4 7 4 34) 7 29' 8 6 
7 40) 8 57|| 4 7 4 34) 7 29] 8 
7 40) 9 32|| 4 z 4 34) 7 29) 9 
7 40)10 1)| 4 7 4 34; 7 29) 9 
7 40)10 26)| 4 7 4 34) 7 29/10 
7 41/10 49)| 4 rh 4 35) 7 30/10 
7 41)11 12)| 4 7 4 35) 7 30/11 
7 41)11 34)| 4 7 4 35!) 7 30)11 
7 41/11 58)| 4 7 4 36) 7 30). 
7 Ue A a 4 7 4 36) 7 30/12 
7 41/12 25\| 4 7 4 37| 7 30/12 
7 41/12 57|| 4 7 4 87:7 30) £7 


SUN ON pacha at OF WASHINGTON. 


MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
New Moon 


Ass CY iain 
Bee eth Month. | 


: 


~>) JULY. a 
(Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) 
. “Yo obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 111. 9 


Roe Calendar for Calendar for — 
: E=| : pate a Ney iterate Woctiseton) > 
; § 3 NSE State,” Pennsylvania, Shio, Vinginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama,” 
E < A I fe E lecarccn 5 pone, ae cbiaaen Splenda. Utah, : Texas, New Mexico, é 
. Fe FI Se ron: ane N blneeat 1S enia Gare Cae Southern California. 
BNE NS ee 
8 2 | Ass. 2 ate ait | See. aes az HS 
F tS tate wz Min. mig. w\ln. wig. we. w.|lz. ule. w\e. M.||x. M)H. MB. M. 
7 4 31) 7 36} 1 41]| 4 7 30} 1 47\| 4 7 A224 05 
eels 7 4 32| 7 36| 2 26]) 4 7 30) 2 32|| 4 7 12] 2 53 
ee! 7 4 32| 7 36|rises || 4 7 29lrises |} 4 7 12\rises 
7 4 33) 7 35] 7 38]| 4 7 7 4 7 y fs | 
vf 4 341 7 35} 8 17]| 4 7 8 z 7 8 0 
7 4 34)-7 35] 8 50) 4 7 8 48]| 4 7 8 38 
th 4 35| 7 34] 9 21]| 4 7 os) 4 cf 9 14 
vf 4 35) 7 34) 9 50|| 4 a 9 4 7 9 48 
tf 4 36) 7 34|10 18]| 4 7 28/10 4 7 22 
7 4 37| 7 34)10 47]| 4 7 27\|10 5 7 56 
if 4 37) 7 33]/11 19}| 4 7 27\11 § Nae 34 
7 4 38) 7 32|11°57]| 4 a 4 5 7 “7 
7 4 39) 7-32). > % A 7 26)12 5 7 16 
7 4 39] 7 31/12 40]| 4 7 25)12 o 7% a 
7 4 40) 7 31] 1 31]| 4 q 251 LST) o 7 57 
7 4 41] 7 30} 2 29]] 4 7 24| 2 36)| 5 7 56 
¢ 4 42) 7 30|sets + 7 24\sets 5 7 Ss 
7 4 43]-7 29) 7 26}| 4 Zi 7 231) 5 Zi 9 
7 4 43) 7 28) 7 57]| 4 7 7 5 7 45 
7 4 44) 7 28) 8 26]| 4 Ff 8 25)| 5 7 18 
if A 45) 7 27) 8 51)) 4 7 8 51]| 5 7 49 
rds 4 46) 7 26).9 15|| 4 7 9 5 "4 VW 
7 4 A7| 7 25) 9 38]) 4 7 9 5 a 46 
7 4 48] 7 25/10 3]) 4 7 19/10 5 7 15 
U 4 48) 7 24/10 30}| 4 7 18)10 34|| 5 7 46 
a 4 49) 7 23/11 O}] 4 7:17/11 5 7 ral 
7 4 50) 7 22|11 36|| 4 7 16/11 5 7 59 
7 A oti T 21s 4 vs Pee. ews) 7 . wee 
7 4 52) 7 20/12 18]| 4 7 14/12 25)| 5 7 44 
7 4 53} 719] 1 8]| 4 7 13} 1.14 5 7 34 
7 21).1 A 54, 717) 2 5 7 13) 2 12l| 5 6 31 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Day of Day of Day of -_ | Day of ; 
Month. |H M. S.||Month./H. M. S.|| Month.|H. M. S.| Month.|H. M. Ss. 
4541} 14 |12 5 42 12 6 22 
5 3]| 15 [12 5 48 12 6 22 
5 12|| 16 [12 5 54 12 6 21 
5 20 
5 28 
5 35 


Begins. Ends. : Begins. 
me. || eae. ica e 
to: Ln eee : 2 14 9 53 11 292 21 
ew | 2 25 9 42 11 2 33 Q1 
Washington. 2 40 9 28 11 2 48 Q1 
Sharleston. . 314 | 852 |11 | 3 91 Q1 
hs ; P MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
fa ORT SR 4D. 12H, S507.) Now Moonicen o: oacuthy occ 
Ree cnaniettea reise 28 First Quarter... ces eke 


Bes 


yes 
Palle ‘ 
: Ai 


7 \ 
j ae (Local Mean Time. 


Calendar for 


* 


To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 111. 


Calendar for 


Daily Calendar, 1936. Ve IB 9p 
AUGUST. 81 Days. 


A. M., light figures; P. M., black.) 


Calendar for 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF 


4 f des Boston, New York City, Calendar for 
RE to w England, Connecticut, _ Washington, Charleston, — 
S| rd | N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
= i ‘Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
MEE Sta wamigtan, wnt’. {| wWegete ane Nevade’ and” ‘io bien eng eae 
= = Oregon. Northern California.|| Central California. Siguthern'? Catttgrsited : 
° ES) “a 
> tw Tt ; ; eee 
Al A | wises.| Ses. |z-a5.|| tises | Sete [2/4°3,|| siscs. | Sco. [a“5.|| Se". “4 
H. M.\H. M.jJH. M\\H. M.\H. M.\H. M.||H. \H. M.jo. u.|(H. M/E. a 
1) Sa 7 2O0jrises || 4 56} 7 16l\rises || 5 0] 7 12\rises || 5 65 Ze 
2] Ss 7 19| 6 4 57| 7 15} 6 50|| 5 1) 7 6 47|| 5 6 
8) M Caner ©, 4 58) 7 14] 7 21)| 5 2) 7 7 20)| 5 6 
41 Tu 7 16| 7 4 68)-7 33) T 52h 5 2) 7 7 5111 5 6: 
5} W. y ie te 4 59) 7 12} 8 21), 5 3) 7 8 22|| 5 6 
6| Th 7 13) 8 5 0] 7 10} 8 50) 5 4/7 8 53]) 5 6 
Q Fr @ 22:9 GEE) 2 PO Ot AEh 5 ~ 5) Fy. 9625115 6 
8} Sa 711) .9 GS» QZ 8 Bi 9358 5) 67 0. 3) 5) 6 
9 6S 7 10)10 & 3} T 710 39} 5° 7) 7 0 45)| 5 6 
M 7 #911 22)) 5 4) 7 611 27/| 5 8| 7 1 34]! 5 6 
Tu AMAL aie Ot Ole CP abe ne Oe FT 5 6 
Ww 7 612 16) 5 6] 7 3/12 22 5 10/ 6 5 6 
Th Cae LL DA Sah T 2he 1 S3inb Tt 6 5 6 
Fr 7- 3} 2.24) 5 81 7 1) 2 29) 5 1216 5 6 
Sa 7 lisets 5 9] 6 59jsets 5 13) 6 5 6 ¢ 
Ss 7 +O} 6 30); 5 10) 6 58) 6 28)]| 5 14) 6 5 6 44 
M 6 58) 6 55)| 5 11] 6 57) 6 54|| 5 15) 6 5 6 43) 
Tu 6 57| 7 18)]| 5 12) 6 56) 7 18)]| 5 16) 6 5 6 42) ° 
WwW. 6 56] 7 41/| 5 13) 6 54! 7 42|| 5 17) 6 5 6 41) 7 
Th 6 54) 8 4|| 5 14) 6 52; 8 6 5 18) 6 5 6 40) 
Fr 6 53} 8 29|) 5.15} 6 51) 8 33)| 5 19) 6 5 6 39] 
Sa 6 51] 8 57|| 5 16} 6 49} 9 1]| 5 20) 6 5 6 37| 
Ss 6 50) 9 29|| 5 17| 6 48) 9 35)| 5 20) 6 5. 6 36 
M 6 4810 7|| 5 18] 6 46/10 13); 5 21) 6 5 | 6 35). 
Tu 6 4610 52); 5 19) 6 44/10 58)| 5°22) 6 5 6 34 
Ww 6 44/11 45/| 5 20) 6 42/11 51]| 5 22) 6 5 6 33]. 
Th Gidsls Soe Gi2ll 6 Adis a7 5 231"6 5 6 32) 
Fr 6 41}12 45)| 5 22) 6 39/12 51]| 5 24) 6 5 6 31) 
Sa 6 40} 1 51|| 5 23) 6 38) 1 57|| 5 25) 6 5 6 29) 
6 38} 3 3\| 5 24) 6 36) 3 7|| 5 26) 6 5 6 28 
6 37| 4 16Il 5 25] 6 35] 4 191] 5 271 6 .6 6 


18 


WASHINGTON. 


: Mont. HM. 8. Mouth. H. M. 8. Month |#. M.S. Mann H. M 
5°29] 14 |12 4 31]/ 20 |12 315] 26 |12 
5 21 1G gi|12)4-20)| -2L + 12, 3. Oe eae a 
5 12)/) 16 |12 4 8] 22 |1212 45) 28 |12,1 6 
5 3] 17 |12 355]/ 23 |12 2 30// 29 |12 048 — 
4 53|/} 18 |12 3 42]/) 24 |12 214 2 030 
2 4942" 19 (112 3:°29|| 25). |12° 158 im 0 in 
TWILIGHT. gue ate 
Ends. Aug. Begins. Ends. ds. . 
H. M. H.M. | H. M. Tos 
9 15 11 Sat0 8 56 "Png 
9 7 |11] 319 | 8 50 : i 
$57 |11| 327 | 8 42 3 Ps 
8 32 {| 11| 350 | 8 20 3 59 re 
4 ES (BASTERN STANDARD TIME). a Pte ot 
MORAN Seti oerale i arts a “aa. Row Moon =.-.+.-22 0-4-4, 16D. 10H. on au 
y Stars—Mars, Satur 9 8 | Evening Stars—Ateréury, Venus, Jupiter, 


9th Month. ~ SEPTEMBER. ed RS i = 
: (Local Mean Time. A. M., light figures; e ™M, viack,) : 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page i 


i 


lendar for Calender for ; 
secre New York City, Calendar for Calendar ‘for hoe 
ates New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
2 N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
te Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, THinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
ro B N. and S: Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, — 
Dre Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
8 Oregon. Northern California.}|| Central California. ||/Southern California. e 
4 
Peo S ; 2 
ree Sun | Sun. | Moon || Sun | Sun | Moon || Sun | Sun |) Moon || Sun | Sun 
Sie G Rises.| Sets. |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets |R. &S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. &S.|| Rises. | Sets. 


: | 


5 24 rises 26 31jrises 

625 6 50 Vi 30| 6 52 
Q7 oak 98 28| 7 26 
98 7 55 29 26/8 2 
29 8 33 30 25) 8 43 
30 9 20 31 23| 9 31 
31 10 13 32 22/10 25 
32 11 12 33 20)11 25 
33 34 1Sfe.. 


6 5 6 5 5 

6 3 6 5 5 

5 6 5 6 5 5 

6 28] 6 5 6 5 5 

5 6 5 6 5 5 

Pa 6 5 6 5 5 

5 6 5 6 5 5 

5 6 5 6 5 5 

5 6 5 6 5 5 

Th || 5 34) 6 5 351 6 5 17/12 28]| 5 

Fr | 5 35] 6 1 21|| 5 36] 6 5 15| 1 31]| 5 

Sa | 5 36] 6 2 28/| 5 37| 6 5 13] 2 36]| 5 

S | 5 3716 3 32| 5 38] 6 5 12 whl 5 

'M 5 38) 6 sets 5 391 6 5 10|sets 5 

| Tu || 5 39) 6 5 46|| 5 40| 6 5 8| 5 47/1 5 

|W | 5 406 6~.9]| 5 41] 6 5 7| 6 13]| 5 

Th | 5 41] 6 6 33]| 5 42/ 6 5 6] 6 38]| 5 

Fr | 5 42) 6 7 Ol 5 4316 5 417 sil 5 

| SA || 5 44) 6 7 30|| 5 441 6 5 3] 7 40/| 5 

S | 5 45/6 8 5]| 5 45] 6 5 1) 8 17]| 5 

| M | 5 46 6 8 48/| 5 46] 6 5 019 oO] 5 

Tu | 5 47| 5.58] 9 36]| 5 47] 5 5 58| 9 49]| 5 

W | 5 48] 5 56/10 32/| 5 48] 5 5 56/10 44]] 5 

Th | 5 49} 5 55/11 33/| 5 49] 5 5 55111 45]| 5 

Fr | 5 50) 5 53).....|| 5 50] 5 5 53)2. 3.15 

Sa | 5 51) 5 51/12 41/| 5 51/5 5 51/12 50|| 5 

B 5 52| 5 50] 1 51] 5 52] 5 5 50| 1 58] 5 

M | 5 53] 5 48/3 4/| 5 53] 5 5 48] 3° 9]| 5 

Tu | 5 54) 5 46/rises || 5 54| 5 46lrises || 5 46\rises || 5 
W | 5 55] 5 44/517 ihe ate Bay 45] 5 2i|| 5 ° 


: — ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
: Day of Day of Day of ie 
Utso D4. 8. Month. De fee gee Month. . M2 §. Month. H. M. s. Month. H. M. 8. 


{1a 59 562\| «7 (|11 57 54 11 55-49 11 53 42} 95 |ll1 5136 
111 59 33/1 8 ‘111 57 33 11 55 28 11 53 21; 26 |111 5116 ~ 
11 59 14/| 9 |11 57 13 1155 7 1152 1] 97 |lt1 5055 

11 58 54/| 10 [11 56 52] 16 |11 54 45 11 52 88] 98 |l11 50 35 
11 58 $4) 11 {11 56 31|| 17 |11 54 94 11 5218} 29 lll 5045 
12 |11 56 10 11 54 3 1f 51 57 ‘ 


mae a 14 30 [11 49 55 


TWILIGHT. 
Sept. Begins. Ends. Sept.| Begins. Ends Sept.| Begins. Ends. ie 
H. M. a ee a. | 
8 15 J -11 | ‘3 67, 4] 9 s3'"| 91 | 490.) ac 
ea Work. 810 {11} 4 1 | 750 |21| 413 a 
/ashington. z 8 4 / 11 a4 § ‘7 46 eH 4 16 
‘harleston . . ce) ee Se ee ae 4 24 


(Locai i Time. a, Sieg amie 
Mean . A. M., light figures; P. M., é 
To obtain Standard Time, see Giccations on page ii » 


Calendar fo 
Sen r Calendar for 


a] Newngiend, |] NGooncetiontt”” || yostender tor Gaehatea ae 
g N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Geo is, Alaban , 
= Michigan Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisia ; A tee at: 
o N. and 8 Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah Texas Ne Mex ine, 
a Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada; and ‘Arlzons, anal nt ra 
= Oregon. Northern alifofnia.|| Central California, ||Southern . California. — 1 
3 Sun | Moon Sun | Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon i 
Q .| Sets. Re. &S. | Rises. Sets. |R. &S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. R&S. j 
I Ja. Miz. Milg. Mia. M.JH. Min. win. ula. atilg. wing. ow. ‘es 
Th 5 5 56| 5 54|| 5 56) 5 43 S 37 5 48 He 
eke | 5 5 5 33|/| 5 57| 5 41] 6 38]| 5 5 44 $9 
he Sa 5 5 5 18|| 5 58] 5 40) 7 24/| 5 5 43 fr 
Ss 5 5 5 11|| 5 59] 5 38] 8 18/| 5 5 41 ie 
M 5 6 0| 5 11|| 6 0} 5 37] 9 18|| 5 56] 5 40] 937 
Tu 5 6 5 15|| 6 0} 5 36/10 211] 5 5 39 
Ww 5 6 5 20|| 6 1) 5 34/11 25)| 5 5 37| 
Th 5 6 Biles ae Gr aS]; SuSSt oh AG Ns 5 36]... 
Fr 5 6 5| 5 29/12 25|| 6 3] 5 31/12 30|| 6 0] 5 35/12 41 
5 6 5 28] 1 29/1 6 415 30] 1 31|| 6 5 33/ 1 40 | 
5 6 5 26] 2 30/| 6 5] 5 29] 2 32/| 6 5 32) 2:37 
5 6 5 25| 3 30/| 6 6] 5 27| 3 31/| 6 5 31/3 32 — 
5 6 5 23| 4 29/| 6 7| 5 25] 4 29/1 6 2] 5 30] 4 26 
5 6 5 22\sets || 6 8| 5 24lsets || 6 52 fet 
5 6 11] 5 20} 5 7|| 6 9} 5 22) 5 10/|6 4| 5 28) § 
5 33|| 6 5 37|| 6 10] 5 21| 5 42/| 6 5 26 
5 7\| 6 5 12|| 6 11] 5 19] 6 17/|| 6 5 25 
5 7\| 6 5 53|| 6 12| 5 18] 6 59]! 6 5 24) 
5 3|| 6 5 38|| 6 13] 5 16| 7 45]| 6 5 23) 
5 5|| 6 5 31|| 6 14] 5 15) 8 37/|| 6 8} 5 21) 
5 3/| 6 5 30|| 6 15] 5 13] 9 35]| 6 5 20 
5 6 5 31|| 6 17| 5 12/10 36|| 6 5 19] 
5 6 5 37|| 6 18] 5 11|11 41]| 6 5 18 
5 6 21).5 7.. ..|| 6-19) 5 9].. ../| 6 5 17]. 
5 6 5 612 45/| 6 20] 5 8/12 6 5 16 
5 6 5 5] 1 55|| 6 20/5 7] 1 6 5 15) 
5 6 5.3 7|| 6 21,5 6| 3 6 13) 5 14) 
4 6 5 1| 4 23]| 6 22) 5 5] 4 21 6 5 13 
4 6 5 Ojrises || 6 23) 5 4irises || 6 Sraz 
4 45915 6] 6 24/5 3) 5 11]| 6 511 
4 55| 5 51|| 6 29] 4 57| 5 58|| 6 255 2/6 4/| 6 5 10) 


SUN GN MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of] — 
Month. |H. M. S.|| Month. |H. M. S.|\|Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.|| Month. |H. 
1 1] 49 36 8 |11 47 30|| 14 |11 45 59|} 20 /11 44 48 
roo 11 49 17 9 |11 47 14)| 15 |11 45 46)} 21 /11 44 38 
esr 11 48 58]| 10 |11 46 58|| 16 {11 45 33)| 22 |11 44 29 
“7 11 48 40]| 11 |11 46 42)| 17 {11 45 21]) 23 |11 44 21 
12 |11 46 27|| 18 |11 45 9} 24 {11 44 13 
13 |11 46 13)| 19 {11 44 58]|) 25 {11 44 6 
TWILIGHT. 

Ends. Oct. Begins. Ends. 


H. M. H. M. 


11 48 22 
11 48 4 


Oct. 


4 34 6 58 
4 35 6 57 
4 37 6 56 
4 39 6 54 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) 
ere fre he el Tea hoon cave 80 


Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. — 


te Daily Calendar, 1936. i 
Lith Month. NOVEMBER. 


Local Mean Time. A. M., Ught figures; P. M., black.) 
4 To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 111. 


<~. a5" 7 2 te. «. warn t 


3 Calendar for Calendar for 

gl g 1 nebtttttnn, || N@aatseuat?". | wautiogeon, || Casaleneens 

° © N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, a 

Ss = Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, LORIE oS eiociea: 

o| o I pee mesa A Ae ede erage, wed = exxrizona, and } 

s 3 hare hi ae Wortiben California, Central California. |/Southern California. 

abs: : er 

a] > a 
Bl a | ates. | Sax [2°23 || reises. | Sees. At9°% || St, | Bat [a8 dices. | Sas. | as. ’ 
ae Ie win. wig. win. win. wl. Mila. w.\e. w\H. M.||q. M\H. M.A. M. ‘ 
: Los 6 33] 4 54] 6 50!| 6 4 56| 6 56|| 6 27) 5 0} 7 3) 6 18) 5 91722 | 
i 2] M 6 84| 4 53) 7 54]| 6 4 55| 8 1|| 6 28) 4 59) 8 7|| 6 18 5 9 8 26 ‘ 
ses) Doe |. 6 85).4 52| 9 21) 6 4 54,9 8|| 6 29} 4 58] 9 13} 6 19} 5 8 9 30 
4) W_ | 6 86| 4 51/10 10|| 6 34) 4 53/10 15]| 6 30] 4 57/10 19]| 6 20; § 7/1033 
. 5) Th | 6 87|-4 50/11 17|| 6 4 52/11 20|| 6 31) 4 56/11 24|| 6 21) 5 6/11 34 | 
B: 6| Fr |_6 89] 4 48].. ..|| 6 4 51)... ..|| 6 32) 4 55).. ..|| 6 22) 5 6)... 2. ‘ 
Rn sd) Bay 6 41) 4 47/12 21|) 6 4 50/12 23|) 6-34) 4 54/12 25]) 6 22} 5 5/12 32 , 
Oe As Bee 6 42) 4 46] 1 23)! 6 4 49] 1 24|| 6 35} 4 53) 1 25) 6 23; 5 4) 1 27 
- 9 Mj 6 43) 4 45) 2 231) 6 4 48] 2 23]| 6 36) 4 52) 2 23]| 6 241 5 3) 2 Q1 . 
10} Tu || 6 44) 4 44) 3 231) 6 4 47| 3 22|| 6 37| 4 51) 3 21]} 6 25) 5 2) 3.15 
tae ea 6 45} 4 43) 4 22/1 6 4 46| 4 20]| 6 38} 4 50] 4 19]} 6 26) 5 2) 4 10 | 
12} Th | 6 46] 4 42\sets || 6 43] 4 45|sets || 6 39] 4 49|sets || 6 27/5 Ilsets 9 
a ya og 6 47| 4 41) 4 8) 6 4 44) 4 13]| 6 40} 4 48] 4 18]| 6 28) 5 0| 4 34 
14 Sa 6 49} 4 40) 4 46)| 6 4 43] 4 52|| 6 42) 4 47| 4 58/| 6 29) 5 0] 5 15 
SUE Sats: 6 50} 4 39) 5 31]| 6 4 42) 5 36|| 6 43) 4 46) 5 43)! 6 30] 4 591 6 2 
16) M 6 52) 4 38) 6 21]| 6 4 41| 6 27|| 6 44). 4 45] 6 33|] 6 31} 4 59) 6 53 
17 Tu | 6 53) 4 37] 7 18)| 6 4 41] 7 23]| 6 45| 4 45) 7 30]| 6 32) 4 58] 7 47 
ae 6 54) 4 36] 8 19] 6 4 40| 8 24|| 6 46] 4 44) 8 29]} 6 32) 4 58) 8 45 ; 
pan, EO Th 6 55| 4 35) 9 23]| 6 4 39) 9 28|| 6 47) 4 43) 9 32|| 6 33) 4 57) 9 45 
ps 2 Fr 6 57) 4 35/10 31]/ 6 4 38/10 34); 6 48) 4 43/10 36]] 6 34) 4 57/10 46 

21\* Sa 6 58} 4 34/11 39]| 6 4 37/11 40|| 6 49) 4 42/11 42)| 6 35) 4 57/11 47 
22. S 6 59) 4.33)... ...|| 4 4 36): . 6 50} @ 42)... 6 36) 4 56)... 

23) M 7 (0) 4 33/12 48)| 6 4 36)12 48]| 6 51) 4 42/12 49|) 6 37} 4 56/12 51 
24 Tu | 7" 1:4 32) ,2 Ol] 6 4 35) 1 59]| 6 52) 4 41] 1 59]| 6 38] 4 55] 1 56 
he 25) W 7 2) 4 32) 3 14|| 6 4 35| 3 13]; 6 53} 4 41) 3.11]| 6 39} 4 55) 3 4 
26 Th | 7 3] 4 31) 4 32)! 7 4 34| 4 29]| 6 54) 4 40] 4 26]] 6 40) 4 55] 4 14 
| Fr | 7 4| 4 3ilrises || 7 4 34lrises || 6 55] 4 40|rises || 6 41] 4 54lrises 

28] Sa 7 5 4 30] 4 29)| 7 4 34) 4 35/| 6 56) 4 40) 4 42/| 6 42) 4 5415 1 
291 S | 7 6 4 30) 5 32|| 7 3] 4 33| & 38/1 6 57| 4 39] 5 45|| 6 43| 4 54) 6 4 
80) M- | 7 8| 4 29) 6 40|| 7 4°33] 6 46|| 6 58} 4 39] 6 52|| 6 43] 4 54|.7 10 


5a SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
_ Day ot Day of Day. of Da; 

So. Da R y of D f 

; ‘¢ Month. |H M. S.|| Month.|H M. S.|| Month.|H. M. S.|| Month.|H. M. S. Moe HH. M.S. 

s (a eae baad ar Se et A rat 


——— 


1 {11 43 38 7 |11 43 44]) 13 11 44 22)] 19 |11 45 30)] 25 |11 47 7 
2 |11 43 37 8 /11 43 48]} 14 |11 44 31]/ 20 |11 45 46]| 26 {11 47 96 
Peps. (LE 43°36 9 j11 43 57)| 15 |11 44 4]][ 21 111 45 59)) 27 11 47 45 
 & 111 43 37); 10 {11 43 59]) 16 |11 44 52)| 22 1/11 46 15]! 28. /11 48 6 
5 jill 43 39)) 11 |11 44 G6) 17 J11 45 4), 23 |11 46 32!) 29 111 48 97 
6 fl 43 41i} 12 fll 44 14/) 18 [11 45 17|| 24 [11 46 49]] 30 11 48 48 


og Z TWILIGHT. - 


4 
ve 

ee 

4 


ef 


4 ei ‘T), Blace. Nov.) Begins. Bnds. | Nov.) Begins. Ends. | Nov.) Begins. Ends. 
eee | #.M..| HM. ae aE a ss SOAP ak 
Seeeorone.,-..) | 456 | 629 | 1t| 5 8 | 690 | a1) 319 | 6 3 
eonew York: .) 1 4 56 6°30) A) LIB 6 21 | 21) 518 6 14 
- Washington..| 1 | 4 56 5.4007 t1 |) Bie 622 |21| 5 16 6 16 
 Charleston...1 1 | 454 | 633 [11] 5 2 6 27 | 21| § 10 | 693°: 
Ah MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN ST : sie: 
‘Last Quatter.....00...000.. 5D. 8H, 29M. , First pe dae bias 21D. 8H ete 
Beer MOON. 5. cn. cic ee 1S 11 42 Moon's bao. SU as Sane sh ee 
b Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars. Evening Stars+-Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


ee DECEMBER. 
(Loca! ean Time. A. M., light figures; P. M., dlack. 
Te obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 111. : 


7 


31 Days. 


: 3 i Calendar for Calendar for i 
a} = Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
= 4 a. poplend. Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, " 
oS 8 Y. Stai Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama,” — " 
Ra i Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, 
A: a N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, a Texas, New Mexico, 
= a Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and ( 
3 3 Oregon. Northern California.|| Central California. |/Southern California. ; 
2 3 | Sun Sun | Moon Snu Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon E. 
A Q Rises. | Sets. |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises. | Sets. \R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. R&S. 
a lH. M.\H. M.|H. M.\|H. M.\H. M.|H. M.||H. M.jJH. M.\H. M.\|H. M12, LAS oem 
ee 1) Tu }7 9) 4 7 5/4 6 59| 4 39) 8 1|/ 6 44) 454,816 
ie 2; W 7 10) 4 7 6 4 7 O| 4 38) 9 9|| 6 45) 4 9420/25 
s) Th j7 4 7 14 7 1| 4 38/10 14]| 6 46] 4 54/10 21 
4| Fr }{ 7 12] 4 28/11 12] 7 8| 4 32\11 14]] 7 2| 4 38/11 16]! 6 47] 4 54/11 20. cy 
5} Sa | 7 13) 4 28].. ..|| 7 9) 4.32].. ..1| 7 3] 4 38).. ..]] 6 47) 4-54) 1D 
1 RS) 7 14] 4 28/12 14)| 7 10) 4 32/12 14)} 7 4) 4 38/12 15] 6 48) 45412 15 
7) M 7 15| 4 28) 1 14|| 7 11) 4 32) 1 13)| 7 +5] 4 38] 1 13 6 49/4 54)1 9 
8} Tu 7 16] 4 28 2 14|| 7 12) 4 32) 2 12|| 7 6] 4 38] 2 11]| 6 50] 4 54/12 3 dg 
9} W 7 17) 4 28! 3 14)) 7 13) 4 32} 3 11]| 7 7| 4 38} 3 9/| 65 4 55) 2 58 
10; Th | 7 18} 4 28] 4 14/| 7 14] 4 32} 4 10]| 7 8] 4 38] 4 7/| 6 51] 4 3 ; 
11] Fr | 7 19] 4 28] 5 14)) 7 15] 4.3215 8]| 7 9) 43815 4/| 6 52) 4 
12} Sa 7 19) 4 28\sets 7 15] 4 32\|sets 7 9) 4 38\sets 6 52) 4 
tab. SS 7 20| 4 28) 4 16|| 7 16) 4 32) 4 22]! 7 10) 4 38] 4 29]| 6 53] 4 F 
14, M | 7 21] 4 28] 5 12 7 17) 4.32) 5 17|| 7 11] 4 38] 5 24]| 6 54) 4 | 42 
15} Tu 7 22) 4 29! 6 12)| 7 18) 4 33) 6 18]| 7 12) 4 39) 6 23)| 6 55) 4 39 
16, W 7 22| 4 29) 7 16|| 7 18) 4 33) 7 21|| 7 12) 4 39) 7 25)) 6 55) 4 (39 
7 4 8 7 4 8 7 13) 4 39] 8 29]| 6 56) 4 40 
7 Af 7 4 9 7 14) 4 40) 9 34]| 6 56) 4 41 
24 4 7 4 7 14) 4 40/10 40|| 6 57) 4 42 
7 25| 4 7 21| 4 7 15| 4 41|11 46]) 6 58) 4 5 
a 4 7 4 FES) 4°41 OS 6 58) 4 fi 
<4 4 7 4 7 16] 4 41/12 55|| 6 59) 4 . 
7 4 7 4 7 16) 4 42) 2 7}| 6 59) 4 . 
7 4 7 4 7 17| 4 42| 3:19] 7 5 
% 4 7 4 7 17| 4 43) 4 31]| 7 5 
7 4 7 4 7 18] 4 44lrises || 7 5 
7 4 7 4 7 18) 4 44) 4 28]| 7 5 
7 4 7 4 7 18) 4 45) 5 36]| 7 5 
vf 4 z 4 7 18) 4 46) 6 46]! 7 5 
7 4 7 4 7 19| 4 47| 7 54|| 7 5 
u 4 x | 4 7 as 5 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
‘Or | ey 

We ane bar ac | eet le cack 5 || M8 a an all eo 

49 10 S111, 62:3 14 j11 54 51 20 |j11 57 48 
49 33 9 |11 52 30)) 15 j11 55 20)) 21 |11 58 18 
49 57 10 |11 52 58 16 |11 55 49 22 {11 58 48 
50 21 AF Hh 63 25 17 +1|11 56 18]) 23 |11 59 17 
50 46 12 {11 53 53 18 j|11 56 48 94 111 59 47 
GL, U1 13. |11 54 12 19 1/11 57 18)) 25 |12 017 
51 37 , 


TWILIGHT. 
Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dee. 


a fe 


me Washington. . 
_ Charleston. . 
ae MOON’ ‘8. PHASES S (EASTERN STANDARD TIME.) 


First Tees Wess ee oe widiengee 


Rai yes, GON uve oie"d Ac 5 'e eto ote 27° 
Rope Man te a8” on oa Evening 8 Stars—Mercury, Venus, Joptiees Saturn, : 


‘ * Lm 


‘ READY-REFERENCE CALENDAR. Beha eo = 


ay For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred 
Years from the introduction of the New Style, 1752 to 2000 inclusive, | 


: nlat2|3ls\4lalalelelals 
jl dio slolfqg|ic ro} co) 
Ba ~lel2{/SialelalalSlalSle 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999, B/S a/CiSi2ie/eij<jel/<\e, 
‘aoe {gl \zlalalal sl glelets 
o 

Bis S{2/2/<| 5/814) <|a)0)410 
‘77617 1789) 1801 | 1829 | 1857 | 1885] 1903 | 1931] 1959) 1978 j4 |7|713|5\|1\/3\6|2\417/2 
; 1767 | 1795 | 1807 | 1835 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1998 a 

1778 |..... 818 | 1846 | 1874 |..... 1925 | 1953] 1981]... .. 

7762 | 1790 |} 1813 | 1841 | 1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 |}5 |11/1}4]/6)2]4)7)3 1/3 

173 a3 Ae! 19 | 1847 | 1875 |..... 1926 | 1954] 1982]..... 

1779 | 1802 | 1830 | 1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 1937 | 1965| 1993) ..... | 
| 7757) 1785 | 1803 | 1831 | 1859 | 1887] 1910 | 1938] 1966 | 1994 }g |2]2/5/7/3]5]1}4]6|2}4 © 


1782|..... 1822 | 1850 | 1878 |..... 1918 | 1946| 1974 fo 15/5/1213 16\|1\/417\2 
1805 1861 | 1889 | 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 
1811 | 1839 | 1867 | 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 
1800 | 1823 | 1851 | 1879| 1902 | 1930|1958| 1986 l3 |e |6\2\/4\7\2\6\1\alelj1 
1806 | 1834 | 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 
cak o 17 | 1845} 1873 |.....| 1919 | 1947] 1975|..... , 
-| -| -I JH EE Ie Ee Ie x 
1809 | 1837 | 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1933} 1961| 1989 1713\3]6l1\4\6l2i5\7l3l5 
1815 | 1843 | 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 | 1995 
| 1826 | 1854 | 1882 }..... 1922 |1950]1978|]..... 
1781 | 1810 | 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934 | 1962| 1990 |1 |4|4|7\/2/51/7131611\4\16 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877}... . 1917 | 1945 | 1973|...-. 


LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000. - 


1832 | 1860 | 1888 ]..... 1928 | 1956 | 1984 |7 |3 42/7/2/517/3/6|1/416 
1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 |5 |1|2|5|7/3|5|1/4]612\4 
1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 [3 |6|7|3|5 3612 \ail7 cae 
1844 | 1872|..... 1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 1/4 )5 1113/6 |114/7}2/517 
1848 | 1876|..... 1916 | 1944|1972 | 2000 |6 |2|3/6|1|4/¢l2/5\|7\13\5 « 
1852 | 1880|..... 1920 |1948|1976|..... al7lalalel2lal7i3lelala 
_....11924} 1952 {980 |.....]2{5]/6]214\|7\2 rin 3 eae 
3 PEG Gian 6 7 : 
2 Wedneday| 2 Thursday” | 2iriday | 2esturtay | 2o0NOaY | SRN eT 
3 Thursday 3 Friday 3 Saturday 3 SUNDAY 3 Monday 3 Tuesday 
4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesday 


5 Saturday 5 SUNDAY j} 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday | 5 Thursd 
6 SUNDAY 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday | 6 Thursday =f 6 Friday sa 


7 Monday 7 Tuesday 7 Wednesday | 7 Thursday 7 Friday 7 Saturd - 
8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday | 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8 SUNDAY 
9 Wednesday | 9 Thursday 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9SUNDAY } 9 Monday 

10 Thursday 10 Friday 10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY |10 Monday '10 Tuesday 

11 Friday 11 Saturday 11 SUNDAY }1i Monday 11 Tuesday 11 Wednesday 


12 Saturday |12SUNDAY |12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday |12 Thurs 

13 SUNDAY |13 Monday 13 Tuesday 13 Wednesday |13 Thursday J 13 fitae 
14 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday |14 Thursday |14 Friday 14 Saturday 
15 Tuesday 15 Wednesday |15 Thursday |15 Friday 15 Saturday 15 SUNDAY 
16 Wednesday |16 Thursday |16 Friday 16 Saturday [16 SUNDAY {16 Monday 


i, 


a 


‘gat 17 Thursday |17 Friday 17 Saturday |17SUNDAY |17 Monda 17 Tuesd 
=f 18 Friday 18 Saturday 18 SUNDAY |18 Monday 18 Tuesday 18 Wetlnesday 
o j 19 Saturday |19 SUNDAY |19 Monday 19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday |19 Thursday , 
a 20SUNDAY |20 Monday |20 Tuesday |20 Wednesday |20 Thursday  |20 Friday : 
‘ } 21 Monday 21 Tuesday 21 Wednesday |21 Thursday |21 Friday 21 Saturday 
‘ 22 Tuesday 22 Wednesday |22 Thursday |22 Friday 22 Saturday 22 SUNDAY 
: 23 Wednesday |23 Thursday |23 Friday 23Saturday |23 SUNDAY |23 Monday ' 
24 Thursday /|24 Friday 24 Saturday 24SUNDAY /|24 Monday 24 Tuesday 
25 Friday 25 Saturday |25SUNDAY /25 Monday 25 Tuesday 25 Wednesday ’ 
26 Saturday |26 SUNDAY |26 Monday [26 Tuesday |26 Wednesday |26 Thursday. 
27 SUNDAY {27 Monday 27 Tuesday 27 Wednesday |27 Thursday |27 Friday _ 
i _|28 Monday 28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday |28 Friday 28 Saturday x, 
Monday 29 Tuesday 29 Wednesday |29 Thursday |29 Friday 29 Saturday |29SUNDAY 1 
et esday 0 Wednesday |80 Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday |30SUNDAY |30 Monday | %: 


Wednesday |31 Thursday |31 Friday 31 Saturday _|31SUNDAY ]31_Monday _|31 Tuesday 


the head of the Columns of days below. For Hrample: To know on what day of the week July 


fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel li ‘umn 
Fall. Look Ge Be eae agen ter na An 2 paral lel line under July is figure 1, which directs to column 1 


‘table for the year required, and under the months are figures which refer to the corresponding, gutes oe 
Fe bat FN 


a an) \ 

, wi j 

Peds, > ’ 4 ’ f 
Se Te eee ee ee wT Pp De Bete” Ueda, ee 


a ef ‘the same for 120 United States cities from Local Mean ‘Time Calendar on the twelve 
monthly, ealendar pages immediately preceding.) 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
New YORK Ciry. WASHINGTON, D. C. CHARLESTON. : 


M. M. Meo 
; CONNECTICUT. CALIFORNIA, (Central). ALABAMA, | 
Boisé city AMpad 45 ..Sub 7 E [San Fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile........ sub 8 Cf 
Pocatello..... add 30 Ser sub 9 Eb COLORADO. ° Montgomery..sub 15 C 
-sub 8 E 
MAINE or pOrings: : ae ARIZO 
5 enver. r 
Portland... .. sub 19 Eb ago ul ee Pueblo... 2. “sud 2 M |Phoenix...... ada 28 Me iY 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1 Ce DELAWARE. REANSAS.~! (f “Uyiiswl 
b E é Wilmington...add 2E [Hot Sprin -add 12 e i 
EB ANA, Dist. Cc Little Rock...add~ 9 C ; 
E Evansville. . 10 Cg w 1 SOR eGR MTA. 
C E |Fort Wayne. 20 GC ashington...add 8 E | CaLirorNIA (Southern), * 
Worcester . sub 13 E 1 Sl opern BANS 98 c reper oy fae TED 
6 Ce |Topeka...... wee 5 
MICHIGAN. 15 c Wichita e.cee add 29 Ce |San Diego. aa 11P a 
rpeetis arerk. 4 ao = 10 Ce Te ee Santa pres sub 1. Pb 
WUPONGL ooo... add 32 = ‘ 
"Grand Rapids.sub 17 C Towa. ee cc on eee nae 
he Burlington....add 5 c |Lexington... -sub 22 C Jacksonville, “aad 27 Et 
- aii ot en Cedar Rapids'add 7 Cb |Loulsviile..... sub 17 CG |Key West....add 27 Eh 
4 nneapolis. .a 13 Ce Davenport... oc Vitae Miami.....°: “add 21 Eh 
: NTANA,. Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore....add 6 E 
teers... add 30 Me/Sioux City....add 26 Cb Atlanta...... 
‘ New YORK Jeff volte wad 9C ae aaiey 
- SKA. efferson City.add 9C |nraaon.... |). 
m “Albany....... sub 5 EB NEBRASE*o7 c [Kansas City. add 18 G |Macon....... 
+ Binghamton..add 4E |jOmaha...|” add 24 C /Springfield....add 13 Ce 
im oeseAlO: 7. ..... add 16 E St. a Piao add 1C 
ee a -sub +o e- ~ OHIO. Sere raked Orleans.. 
L rt i eveport. 
DP  Eehowectuay. tap "2  |Cieetnet! - Ada 8 Belcarsou cy: vaab ap free 
a) syracuse. .... radd 5 E add 32 E New jersey, Jackson 
«OU ttlea....... add LE add 37 Ee Atlantic City..sub 25 tie aan? 
RHE RICODAY add 31 EB |Trenton...... sub 1 Eb g.- oe 
Bismarck. ... . add 43 Ca |! ase oa = NORTH CAROLINA. Sant ei BW = oa 
Seyenich TL kotha ie f jRaleigh...... add 15 Eg we ooo nels at 
Pierre... ..:. add 41 Cb be gaa a bh 
ae ee 1 E_ |Muskogee... add’ 21 'Cg |Ghatleston: 
) OREGON. Sei & |Columbia. 
Portland. ....add 11 Pe a aeeeeees > Add 29 E> lOkla. City... -add 30 Cg re tee 
Salem..../ 22: add 12 Pe |philadelphia. add 1 E Uran Memphis ww ee 
a WASHINGTON. Pittsburgh....add 20 E |Salt Lake. . “add 28 Mb Nashville. . .. .su 
“Sesmnec/aad 12 Pa Scranton..... add 3E usin, 
7 Gs ts a Norfolk. 2... add 5 Ee A 
RHODE ISLAND. Austin.,... 
Spokane......sub 10 Pd fedewtgendats vsti: Sa 3a Richmond....add 10 Ee 
See WEST vatouak: 
“Madison... .. 2c WYOMING, Charleston. ..add 26 E 
_  Milwaukee....sub 8 C_/Cheyenne..... sub 1 M /|Wheeling..... add 22 Hb 


_ METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE, WITH NEW YORK crry AS AN EXAMP I 


es - Directions:—For New York! City, subtract 4m.; Mountain or Pacific, according. as the letter 
from the Culendar for that city apd the result is| M or P is found in the table.. A small lette 
_ in Eastern standard time; for other cities, use the | cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correc 
"Calendar named at head of column and add or | for latitude is advisable; which correction is to 
___ subtract the given number of minutes; this gives the | found in the table below, in the column heade d b 
q " Fequired standard time, which is Eastern, Central,| the small letter and on line with the ase 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE. 


e d. Po f oa j 

M. M. M. M. M. 
add 8 add 17 sub 4 7 9 
add 7 add 14 sub 3 6 8 
add 6 add 11 sub 3 5 6 
add 4 add 8 sub 2 4 4 
add 2 add 4 sub 1 2 2 

0 add 1 0 1 0 
sub 2 sub 3 add 1 1 2 
sub 4 sub 7 add 2 3 4 
sub 6 sub 11 add 3 4 6 
sub 7 sub 15 add 4 6 8 
sub 8 sub 18 add 4 7 9 
sub 9 sub 19 add 4 7 9 
sub 9 sub 19 add 4 ya 9 
sub 8 sub 17 add 4 6 8 
sub 7 sub 14 add 3 6 7 
sub 5 sub 10 add 3 5 5 
sub 3 sub 6 add 2 3 3 
sub 1 sub 2 add 1 1 1 
add 1 add 1 or 1 1 
add 3 add 5 sub 1 3 3 
add 5 d 9 sub 2 oa 5 
aia a + sade | sup 3 & 
a su s 

‘ : | add 8 add 1 sub 4 7 9 sub 
Meee 4 
ore—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the opposite way; - subtrac iF 


isded and vice versa. ; if 
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: re ee CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES, 1935. 
una! J ey He Se 18 Re man Indiction 
Dominical Letter .........--. ED Lunar Cycle: a: senneeres nes 0 tion. . 
Papeete eR ROE S eee cele’ «« 6 Solar Ovyele.:. 5 cocqsves De uee 13| Julian Period. ........-- 
} Nes eee i ‘ d : , : r 
; CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS. : 
~ Name. ie Began. _ Name. egan 3 
: Grecian Mundane Era........- B, Cc. 5598, Sept. 1] Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.C. 3 
’ Civil Era of Constantinople.... ‘‘ 5508, Sept. 1] Era of Maccabees.....:.....-- i te 
= Alexandrian Mra........-s¢2+- « 5502, Aug.:29 | Tyrian Era.,.....-..----+-+++ a 7 2 
Wasillan Periods, 66.6666 ee wag ees * 4713, Jan. 1) Sidonian Era,........--..---+ “110, Oct. 3 
| Mundane Era... 2.5.5. c nee vee ‘4008; (Octs, a yratian, Fora. |.) 8 S.c5 stereis svete lore obese re 45, Jan. 1 
i Jewish Mundane Era.........- - 3761, Oct. 1) Spanish’ Era. 5... ees owe cle s 38, Jan. J a 
. Era/of Abraham...........-;> “ 2015, Oct. 1] Augustan Era......-..-...--- 27, Feb. 14 & 
- . Bra of the Olympiads......... «776, July 1] Christian Era............--+: A. D. 1, Jan: OP 
~~ Roman Era (A. U.C.)........-. “ 953, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem...... fe 69, Sept. 1 
a ra of Metonic Cycle........- “ 432, July 15! Mohammedan,Era..........-- 622, July 16 i 
"| The 5 ear 1936 corres: onds to the year 7444-7445 | the Japanese era, and the lith year of the period } 
. of the Py aantine era; 2696-5697 of the Jewish era, | Showa: 1354-1355 of the Mohammedan era, the 
/ the year 5697 commencing at sunset September 16, | year 1355 beginning at sunset, March 23, 1936; the — 
1936; 2689 since the foundation of Rome, according | Japanese Chronology dates from 660 B.C. The — 
to Varro; 2712 of the Olympiads, or the fourth year | 161st year of the independence of the United States ’ 
* of the 678 Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2596 of | begins on July 4, 1936. 
CHURCH FASTS. 1 


__ The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
; (forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump~ 
- tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Saints’ 
Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); Dec. 25 
(Christmas), and all the Sundays of the year. 
. © The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes abstin- 
_ ence for every Friday of the year, Abstinence and 
_ fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
“ ihe Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
ay tates), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
a the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
‘The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the remain- 
Ing days of Lent except Sundays. 
_ In the American Episcopal.Church the days of 
tae fostl g or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
_ Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
' year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 
as 


The thrée Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- — 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, — 
and forty days before Christmas. : 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of the 
four seasons. are the Wednesday. Friday, and Sat- 
urday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of Pentecost (Whitsunday), Sum- 
mer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, Autumn, 
and after the festivai of St. Lucia, Winter. Ember 
Weeks are the weeks in which the Ember Days 
appear. 

Ember Days in 1936 are March 4, 6, 7; 
September 16, 18, 19; December 16, 18, 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday_and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
and in 1936 fall on May 18, 19, 20. 


June 3, 5,6; > 
19. 


1986-37. 


, 


‘gh _* If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediutely fol- 
-__ Jowing. t Yom Kippur. 


___ Note—All Jewish holidays, etc., begin at sunset on 
| the day previous to that given in the table. 
nyo ; . 


wo 
_., The diameter of the sun is 864,100 miles, or 109.1 
times the diameter of the earth. If we represent the 
sun as a globe two feet in diameter, the earth on the 
_ gsaine scale would be the size of a small pea. t } 
The average distance of the sun from the earth is 
92,900,000 miles. A railroad train running 60 miles 
pan, Bour would require 175 years to travel this dis- 


ce. 
Light from the sun reaches us in 498.7 seconds. 

_ The density of the sun, found by dividing the mass 
ee ee volume, is about one and a half times that of 
F . \ 

The average solar temperature has been 

to im pp fox impel 12,000" F. » a] Fae ies 
ithe of the sun is allowed to fall on a spectro- 
ett it will be found to forma continuous bright 
_ Spectrum composed of all the colors of the rainbow. 
 erossed by dark lines. r 
_____It has thus been learned that most of the elements 
found ae earth, iron, sodium, copper, etc., are 

sun. : 


Adar; 6a, added month some years, 


1932-33. 1933-1934 1934-35 1935-36. 
a € Tishri 1\Oct. 1, St. |Sept.21, Th. |Sept. 10, M. |Sept. 28, S. |Sept. 17, Th. 
c Fast of Guedaliah*.... |Tishri 3|Oct. 3,M. \Sept.23, St./Sept. 12, W. |Sept, 30, M./Sept, 19, S 
Day of Atonementt.... | Tishri 10\Oct. 10, M. |Sept 30, St.|Sept. 19, W. |Oct. 7, M./Sept. 26, S. 
- Tabernacles, Ist Day... |Tishri 15)Oct. 15, St. |Oct. 5, Th. |Sept. 24, M. /Oct. 12, S. |Oct. 1; Phe 
‘Tabernacles, 8th Day.. | Tishri 22\Oct. 22, St. |Oct. 12, Th. |Oct. 1, M. /Oct. 19, S. Oct. 8, Ths 
_ Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23/Oct. 23,8. |Oct. 13, F.|Oct. 2, Tu./Oct. 20, Su.|Oct. 9, F. 
Po CCBAUNURAW. oi ces Kisley 25|Dec. 23, F. |Dec. 13, W.|Dec. _3, M. |Dec. 21, 8. [Dee. 9, W. 
)) Past of Tebet....-..... Tebet 10\Jan.. 6, F. |Dec. 28, Th.|Dec. 17, M. \|Jan. 5, Su.|Dec. 24, Th. 
: MAG 90, ss Packt ois ». |Adar 14|/Mar. 12, S. BGs ATR SA cee Mar. 9, M.[Feb. 25, Th. 
: oe Sheni if sous da aut tases vom 19, on Celerra . 
san Apr , Tu,|Mar. 31. St.|Apr a .|April 7, Tu.!Mar. 27, S, 
Pa Nisan 21)April17, M. |Apr. 6, F./April 24, W. april 13, April 3 * 
f Passover, . | Nisan 22/April 18, Tu./Apr. 7, St. {April 25, Th.|April 14, Tu.|April 3, 8. 
an ghe r Sivan 6|May 31, W. |May 20, S.|June 7, F, |May 27, May 16, Su. 
as t T -|Tammuz 17|July 11, Tu.\June 30, St.|July 18, Th.|June~ 7, Su.JJune a oT 
f my F Abh 9lAug. 1, TulJuly 21, St.|Aug. 8, Th.|July 28,Tu|July 17; 8. 


ae MONTHS OF THE JEWISH YEAR. 

ishri; 2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kisley: 
4 Tebet (Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat o% 
Adar Sheni; 
Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 


7 Nisan; 8 Iyar; 9 
12 Ejul. af 


pe MRS EE is ow 
| THE SUN, 
(By Dr. Henry B. Hedrick, Washington, D. C,) of 


The outer layer of the sun’s atmosphere is = * 
Daeed chiefly a hydrogen and helium. re ie 
© most interesting feature of the sun’s 
is the occurrence of sun spots. These are dark clones 
fo BOOUO shige petbe of thee pS ee 
2 , some oO em vi! le to th , 
aye. prorected by smoked glasses. : bang ten 
ie duration of a spot is short, “ 
four Gast, ip usually from one to 
The number of spots varies greatly fro : 
bese eo islems a pecoaity ot te cievan aan ; 
A was reac e Autumn | 
re number is now increasing. eS 1R8e . 
‘he radiating surface of the sun is called the : 
sphere. Just outside of this, but seen only at oe aie: 
of a total eclipse, is the chromosphere, a thin ring of 
reddish light from which project reddish prominences, 
Bull outside a tis Po pagers but also seen only — 
] otal eclipse, e€ corona, rele « 
ane 8 tee a wide circle of 
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& 


2 
e—From Red—From First_ Ves 

: pers of Pentecost to the 
ee ee <4 cae Se (which includes 
} Holy Innocents on a nm f 

and Feasta of al Maartyes, : ba aay: 
olei—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Ghrivhiiga: we, ” 
| Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week)? 
and Rogation Days? Holy Innocents (unless Sunday), 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals, ~ een: 
Green—All other days. \ i. 


Days, Bte. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. af 


Golden Number 4 16 17 2 
Sunday Letter........ : : G ¥ 
y ness after Epiphany. . 3 3 
eptuagesima 3 x R i 
Ash Wednesday... : g t : a if Mer. 


Trinity Sunday... fay 23 M 27| J 
panaeye wed Trinity. 25 26 4 36 33 


CHURCH MEMORANDA FOR 1936. 


January. 


? : April. July. 
e 1 Wednesday. 1 Thursday.. 
eS Sateen ~5 Palm Sunday. b retneeag nity 1.2 ene ee 
--5 18un aft. Christmas, |10 Good Friday. 12 V Sun. aft’ Trinity, |11 XV: 
6 Epiphany. "12 Easter Sunday. 19 VI Sun. aft. Trinity, | 18 
_ 121 Sun. aft. Epiphany, |19 2 Sun. aft. Easter. 125 st. James. — Sao igh yA: 
~ 19 If Sun. aft. Epiphany. |33 St- George. 26 VII Sun. aft. Trinity. |23 <% Sun. and st.J 


25 Conversion of St. Paul. |32 
26 [11 Sun. aft. Epiphany 26 If Sun. aft. Easter. 


A 


August. 


7 1 Fria: aay: 1 Saturday , 
re ay. z 
¥ Ss r 1 St. Philip and St. Jas.| 2 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity.| g 
Dp 
‘ 1 Saturday. 3 III Sun. aft. Easter. | 6 Transfiguration. 15 
ta 2 IV Sun. aft. Epiphany.|)9 IV Sun. aft. Easter. |_9 IX Sun. aft. Trinity. | 92 ¥xTVSun.aft 
__-2:~ Purification. 17 Rogation Sunday. 16 X Sun. aft. Trinity. | 26 
— 9 Septuagesima Sunday./21 Ascension Day. 23 XI Sun. aft. Trinity. | 99 
16 Sexagesima Sunday. |24 I Sun. aft. Ascension,|24 St. Bartholomew. 30 8 
_ 23 Quinquagesima Sun. |31 Whit Sunday. 30 XII Sun. aft. Trinity. 
‘ pba ete 
aa Ash Wednesday. June. i! ay. 
“3 1 Monday. September. 6 II Sun. in 
ee March 7 Trinity Sunday. 1 Tuesday 13 
\ wise? 11 Corpus Christi. 6 XIII Sun. aft. Trinity. | 20 
1 I Sunday in Lent. 11 St. Barnabas 3 XIV Sun. aft. Trinity. | 21 


i 1 
eS Re aed in Lent. |14 I Sun. aft. Trinity. |20 XV Sun. aft. Trinity. | 25 
15 III Sunday in Lent. |21 II Sun. aft. Trinity. |21 St. Matthew. 26 
22 IV Sunday in Lent. |24 St. John Baptist. 27 XVI Sun. after Trinity | 27 

Til Sun. aft. Trinity.}29 St. Michael and All a 


_ 29 V Sunday in Lent. 29 St. Peter. Angels. 


GREEK CHURCH CALENDAR, 1936. — 
Holy Days. Date. Holy Days. 


BiCircumcision...........- May 21/Ascension.........-:.-. . 80/St. Alexander 1] 
6|Theophany (Epiphany). .||May 31|Pentecost............... Sept. 8) Nativity of Theotokos. . 
2|Hypapante (Purification)||June 1/Holy Ghost............. Sept. 14/Exaltation of Cross. 
. 26)Great Lent Begins....... June 24/St. John Baptist........|/Oct. 
far. 25|Annunciation........... June 29/Peter and Paul (Chief!/Nov. 
April 5)Palm Sunday........... les 
April 10/Great Friday........... 
April 12/Holy Pasch (Easter)... ..|/Aug. i 
“- April 23 (St. yao tee Spee Aug. 15|Repose of Theotokos. . . .||Dec. 


 *Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- | the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old St 
ing to the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted by | for that year is followed by October 14, New St 


a: ‘ a ee RTL ctet eo al TLCS ENE Yor aa 
MOHAMMEDAN CALENDAR, 1936. 


Name of the Month Month Begins. || Year. Name of Month. 


.|Jumada I 
. .| Jumada IT. 
..|Rajab.... 
.|Shaban. . 
..| Ramada: 
.|Shawwal 


ae 


jes or regions their calendar is no longer in official use in civil lite. 
‘hr. Sethe Bun-god of the Iranians (Persians) corresponded with Christmas in the 


Mb Wh 


Astronomical—Ash Wednesday, Easter Sunday Date 


ASH WEDNESDAY ‘AN D EASTER SUNDAY. 
ish word “Easter” is derived from the name of the Saxo. 


2 § 
Easter Ash Easter fa Wed. 
Wed. Sunday . YeEAR.| Wed. |Sunday. fig pik gE : 
; Til 5//1851.../Mar. 5/April 20 -»-|Feb. 20 April |7/| 1951... 
se ines April 1ellisea. Web. 25/April 11 -|Beb. 12/Mar. 30 
Feb. 23/April 10//1853.../Feb. 9 Mar, 27 
-./Feb, 15/April 1 Be 
«+./Beb,. 27|April 14! 
Bls.o\s Z 6 
The last seven 
, | Week, or Holy Week, beginning with Palm Sunday. 
up the Nicene Creed, and |The last Thursday—Maundy Thursday—é¢om- ~ 
also decided that Easter shall be on the first Sun- memorates the institution of the Eucharist. \ 
day following the Paschal Full Moon which happens The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
upon or next after the 21st of March. The principal | the day of the crucifixion.” Mo’ edans celebrate 
Teason was that the Pilgrims needed moonlight to | Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
on their way to the great yearly [aster fes- | mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, wife = 
The date of Easter thus may vary between | of Odin. 
» Over a period of 35 days. Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, ou 
_ If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc. 
, Sunday. The Paschal Full | curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
h Day of a Lunar month | Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the ar- f 
M ancient ecclesiastical com- Tival of Sp + ‘In the second century, A, D, 
1 or astronomical full moon. | Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
Tr, used in the table below, | the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
i The Christians in Europe observed the 
ngland there persists @ cus- 
Christian world before the 
ance .with which figs a / 
to commemorate Zaccheus, 
being “‘little of stature,’’ climbed 
Y, which comes 40 | into a tree to see Jesus pass by the way through : 
ay, not counting | Jericho, Jesus saw Zaccheus in the tree and spoke 4 
to him, saying: “Zaccheus, make haste, and come 
period of but 40 hours. down; for today I must abide at thy house.” Zac- 
ys of fasting, omitting all | cheus did make haste, and “received Him joyfully.” 
the Saturdays except one. | It was on this occasion that Jesus told the Parable 
_ Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, | of the nobleman and his ten Sérvants. The “syca- 4 
_ together with the remainder of that week. more” of the English Bible is & species of fig, 
“oem DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199. aba 4 
mS; areees Goupan Goupan | a Goragaaa FCs a 
NUMBER, Date. NUMBER. Date. NUMBER, Date. ; 
S| 
6 April 18 ll Mar. 25 16 Mar, “3 
7 April 8 12 April 13 17 April 17 
8 Mar. 28 13 April 2 18 April 7 
9 April 16 14 Mar. 22 19 ar. 27 
10 April 5 15 April 10 f 
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i 
ASTRONOMICAL TIME 


Time is the measurement of the earth's rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to appear 
to cross the sky from east to west, in the same man- 
ner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the year 
because of the Earth's journey around it. 

The ‘cars are not within the Earth's orbit. They 
are so tar distant that their apparent positions are 
uly very slightly affected by the Earth's orbital 

otion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky Known as the vernal equinox. 
That point moves very slowly among the stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
C.lled an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day is Dec. 23, which 
exceeds the average day in length by more than 30 
seconds.. In order to overcome this objection, mean 
time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 
is the same. 

The difference between these two kinds of time is 
called the equation of time. Its maximum value 
is a little over 16 minutes. The difference be- 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial or 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 


Sidereal time is called mutation. Its greatest value 
is only a little over a second, and its greatest dail 
change is a little more than a hundredth of a second. 

On account of the fact that this difference is so 
Small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatories, 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun to 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing the 
rates of precision clocks. 

The Calendar Year begins at tne stroke of 12 on the 
night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calendar 
month also begin at midnight. The interval during 
which the Earth makes one absolute revolution 
round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and consists 
of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 seconds. 

The ‘Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two consecu- 
tive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. If this 
were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical Years 
would be identical; but in consequence of the action 
of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial protu- 
berance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much less 
degree, the disturbing influence of the planets upon 
the Earth’s orbit, the Equinox has a slow, retro- 
grade mean motion of 50.26 annually, so that the 
Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year than 
it otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds, 

The Tropical Year, therefore, coasists of 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
Year is not of uniform length;. it is now slowly 
decreasing at the rate of .530 second per century, 
but this variation will not always continue. 


THE EARTH'S ROTATION. 


(From the Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition.) 


+--+ The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rota- 
tion indicated by astronomical evidence are of a 
quite ‘greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the 
changes vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should 
not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, and eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the earth 
rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 


the earth. 
The following figure by Brown indicates that in 
1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of its aver- 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 
Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 


slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 


rate of dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1.4 x 109 erg sec. : 

The earth's rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 

The moon should continue to recede until its period 
of revolution and that of the earth’s rotation are 
equal to 47 of our present days. \ 

The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche's limit (about 
twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, possivly into 


age rotational motion during the last three centuries. | a ring like Saturn's. 


STANDARD TIME 


“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 
24 hours,” says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
“gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 
longitude. That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
would be decreased in the same proportion. These 
times would all be true local times, using the transit 
of the sun across the meridian as a standard. 

“Since the distance around the earth is less at 
points not on the ge than at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s ce corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to about 

itles, While at the latitude of New_York 


hen Congress 
Commission to establish limits for the various time 
zones in this country. 

The United States is divided into, four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude 
in width. All places in each zone use, instead of 
their own local time, the time counted from the 
transit of the “mean sun’’ across the meridian 
which passes through the appreximate center of 

zone. 

Ser hews time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th; 105th 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respectively. 
The time in the various zones is slower than Green- 
wich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Because of the inconvenience of changing the time 


by the necessary amount of 1 hour at every point 
where a railroati crosses one of these boundary lines, 
the more convenient practice has usually been fol- 
lowed of making the change at some terminal or 
division point on the road, at some junction point, 
or at the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada. The result is that practically the 
boundaries of the time zones are defined by the 


lines connecting these points of railroad time change. — 


The following places on the boundary between 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones use eastern 
standard time: 

Detroit, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio (and all other cities 
in Ohio situated on this boundary); Williamson, 

. Va.; Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, Va.; Asheville, 
N. C.; Franklin, N. C.; McDonough, Ga.; Macon, 
Ga., 
McDonough and Macon; Perry, Ga.; Thomasville, 
Ga.; Apalachicola, Fla. All other places on 
boundary use central standard time. 


The following municipalities located on the boun- ~ 


dary between the Central and the Mountain Time 
Zones use central standard time: 

Murdo, 8. Dak.; Mackenzie, S. Dak.; Phillipsburg, 
Kans.; Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, 
Kans., Liberal, 
boundary use mountain standard 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use mountain 
standard oe bP get Huntington, Ore., which uses 
Pacific stand: me. 

‘Standard time is used also in the territories out- 
side of the continental United States. The places 
and the time used (slower or faster than Greenwich) 

ven below: : 
ghirrere 10 hours slower; Guam, 9% hours faster; 
Hawaii, 10% hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 
5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto 
Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 


Islands, 4 hours slower. 
tandard time is broadcasted by signals sent out 
rs and other stations by the United States 


Naval Observatory. 


and points on Southern Railway between . 


Kans, All other ovate on) this 
time. ‘ 


11 hours slower; Virgin: 


% : Tr ° 7 E one i fe Se a) Bi oe 
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meas STANDARD TIME ZONES OF THE WORLD. Tyee re ; 

Pei for ‘the world, like longitude, is|meridian. “Places to the east of there have faste! 

; eet al: teice a wie England, as the prime|time; places to the west. of. there have slower time +; 
ies as 5 INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE. : : ¥ 
i: Meridian Conference, held in| the 180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly 

> wadsnaten Dea in 1884, on the 180th meridian to 60° S. 


Washington, D. C., in 1884, established as the prime 
meridian, from which time was to be counted, the 
meridian passing through Greenwich, England. The 
meridian 180° from this prime meridian was made 
the International Date Line, but, in order to include 
jslands of the same group in the same day, it has 
_ peen necessary to vary the line from the 180th 
_ meridian at some places. The official date line 
- runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in accordance with the 
_ _ following description: i 
_-——~ ~=‘Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence 
southeasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- 
: westerly to 170° E., 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
_ to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly on 
the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 
‘to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southwesterly to 


STANDARD TIME DIFFEREN 


ar eae wt 


So ORE aay SSS pl ee eee oe ae 


“ye ee 
aoa 


We PS 


When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the date 
must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing in an 
easterly direction (east longitude to west longitude), 
the date must be set back 1 day. p 


Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 


the equator, when it. bends to the east toward the 
Samoan Islands which are left to the east and away 
from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues south 
on the 173° meridian, New Zealand and Chatham 
Islands lying to the West. 


CE—UNITED STATES CITIES. 


At 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard 
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aT mes pant Saving Laws like those of Massachusetts 
_ present no interference with Federal rights and raise 
o question over which Federal courts have juris- 
iction, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in October, 


1926. 

Daylight Saving Time was observed from the last 
day in April to the last Sunday in September, 
State law in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
In 1936 it begins Sunday, April 26, and ends Sunday, 
Rept. 27th. The use of Daylight Saving in New 

York eax began in 1918 (March 19). It was 

red by ordinances in the entire New York 
ropolitan District from the last Sunday in April 

e last Sunday in Sept. 

Jn the State of New York it was observed by 

cities and incorporated villages, while 160 retained 

a . : naeetie Legislature hi ed 
The Connecticut L ature has remov the 

; avis Daylight Saving Time. 
‘eine 


an 
Ca WE Daylight Saving was in general use. 
_In New ‘Hampshire, Concord, Manchester and 
Nashua observed Daylight Saving by starting the 
orking day one hour earlier. 
- In Vermont it was observed in Bennington. 
a New JeraRy. it was observed in 118 places, in- 
‘gludi ng all in the Metropolitan District, 
In Pennsylvania it was observed in Philadelphia 
_ and Pittsburgh, and their suburbs, and in many other 
a cities and towns. 
‘s 


i ae At 12 o’clock noon U. 8. Eastern Standard,Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 
—————— eer 


; “At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. 
y 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN EFFECT IN 1935. 


Atlanta, Ga.... 11.00 a.m. || Galveston, Tex...... 11.00 A.M. ||Omaha, Neb......... 11.00 A.M. 
_ Baltimore, Md.. 12.00 Noon || Hartford, Conn... . .-}12.00 NOON]! Philadelphia, Pa..... 12.00 NOON 
Birmingham, Ala 11.00 a.m Houston, Texas...... 11.00 A.M. Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12.00 NOON 
Boston, Mass.. . .|12.00 Noon || Indianapolis, Ind.....|11.00 a.m. || Portland, Oregon.....} 9.00 A.M. 
é Buffalo, N. Y. 12.00 NOON || Kansas City, Mo.....|11.00 a.m. Providence, R. I... ..|12.00 NOON 
Charleston, S. B Los Angeles, Cal..... 9.00 A.M. |/Ricnmond, Va....... 12.00 NOON 
t Sead 11.00 A.M. || Louisville, Ky....... 11.00 a.m. |}St. Paul, Minn....... .00 A.M. 
Ohio 12.00 NOON|| Memphis, Tenn....../11.00 4.M. || Rochester, N. Y...... 12.00 NOON 
12,00 NOON || Milwaukee, Wis...... 11.00 A.M. || Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.m. 
12.00 NOON || Minneapolis, Minn, , .|11.00 a.M, ||San Franciseo, Cal. ..| 9.00 A.M. 
11.00 A.M. || Newark, New Jersey. .|12.00 NOON||/Savannah, Ga,...... 12.00 NOON 
10,00 a.m. || New Haven, Conn... .|12.00 NOON|| Seattle, Wash........| 9.00 A.M. 
Des wa...,{11.00 4.M. || New York, N. Y...../12.00 NOON||St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.M. 
Detroit, Mich... ..,.]12.00 NooNn|| New Orieans, La..... 11.00 A. M. |} Washington, D. C.. ..|12.00 NOON 
_ Bl Paso, Tex......- 10.00 .4.M. || Norfolk, Va......... 12.00 NOON ‘ 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES. 


Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as follows: 


10.30 P.M 


OMe Be eee 
Santiago (Chile) 
Lt eee a= 


Sydney (N.S. W.)...- 
Teheran 


b> 
ORREEE 


A : Wellington, N. Z 
11.00 a.m, |/Winnipeg 

.30 P.M. 
12.00 Noon 


eT Te Nat Bal 


* 


REREEE 


Yokohama 
Zurich 


A 


The time is so bent that it passes through Bering _ 


again follows the 180° meridian again until 10° below | 


In Delaware it was observed in Wilmington, New . 


Castle and Newark: in Illinois, in ‘o_and i 

suburbs and Evanston; and in fndians in Eikhary 

Crown Point, East Chicago, Fort Wayne, Gary, 

esa ae. Forte. dilenisen City, Richmond, 
, Goshen, Indian. Harbor, 

Mishawaka and Muncie. Poke Sep aet ia 


In Minnesota members of the Minneapolis and the 


Duluth Chambers of Commerce observed Daylight — 


Saving Time, 

In Georgia, Atlanta; in Mississippi, Jackson: 
and in Idaho, Burke, Kellogg and la 3 
Daylight Saving Time. a bids Sssess 


of H . 
In Canada, Daylight Saving Time, with 
limits, wag observed in Montreal, Quebec, Orne 
,, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S., f 
other cities and towns. ee reg bi 
In Europe, Daylight Saving Time was in effe 
approximately seven months in France, ee acd 
Belgium, and Great Britain, and for five months 
only rom May te ie ne pptnetiands. : 
mmer Time,’’ fixe Act of Parliam 
in 1925, was observed from Aa 13 tio Gckober 


awaill. 


Argentina, Brazil and Chile f Y 0 
October 1, 1935. ye eee 


are Saving Time is observed in the Territory 


In Great 


in 1935. Daylight Saving Time was observed in — 


ee ee 


Pe —_ sua”? fn. Cee © a in ed 
sd shit Bhi aad oars years 
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comical Days Between: Dates; Days’ Langit s 17 


TABLE OF DAYS BETWEEN Two DATES. 
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[pss 


1]152/1821213|244|274|305|335 
ne 122/153/183)214/245 275 


Sowroenm sro | Day Mo 


547 


MO WONO OUR CORI 


1 
1 
1 
89/120) 150/181 311 242 343 303 Ke 364 
Be . - - |212}243}. . .|304 365 
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DAYS’ LENGTHS AT N. Y. CITY—SUNRISE TO ae 


June. July. Aug. 


a 
5 

Z 
g 
iz 


H. M. H. M. H. M. : 2 

11.14 4.54 6 4 St ji Aa 

11.16 14.55 | 15. 5 | 14.22 | 13. 7 | 11.47 

11.19 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14/20 | 13. 4 | 11244 

11.21 14.58 | 15. 4 | 14.17 |, 13. 1 | 11/41 

11,24 14.59 | 15, 3} 14.15 | 12/59 | 11.38 

11.26 15. 0 | 15. 2 | 14.12 | 12.56 

11.29 15. 1 | 15. 1] 14/10 | 12.54 

11.32 15. 2 | 14.59 | 14. 7 | 12.51 

11.35 15. 3 | 14.58 | 14. 5 | 12.49 

11.38 15. 4} 14.57 | 14; 3 | 12.46 10. 7 

11.41 15. 5 | 14.56 | 14. 1 | 12.43 10. 5 | 

11.44 15. 5 | 14.55 | 13.59 | 12.41 10. 3 

11.47 15. 6 | 14.54 | 13157 | 12.38 10:0" 

11.50 15. 7 | 14.53 | 13.55 | 12.35 /9.58 

11.52 15. 8 | 14.52 | 13.52 | 12.32 9.56 

11.55 15. 8 | 14.51 29 9.53 

11.58 15. 9 | 14.49 (26 9/51 

12. 0 15. 9 | 14.48 "23 9-49 

12.3 15. 9 | 14.47 “20 9.4 

12. 5 15. 9 | 14.45 “18 9145 
n 

12. 15. 9 | 14.44 16 9.43 

12.11 15. 9 | 14.42 13 9142 

12.13 15. 9 | 14.40 “10 9.40 

12.16 15. 9 | 14.38 8 | 9.39 

12.19 15. 8 | 14.36 15 9.37 

12.21 15. 8 | 14.35 .2 9. 

12.24 15. 8 | 14.34 i O38 

12.27 15. 8 | 14:32 “BT 9.33 

12.30 15. 7 | 14.30 ‘55 9.30 

12.33 15. 6 | 14.28 “52 9.2 

WIOLEST 5) ao Sy gt © 3) ae pes TA PB 18542 wd, 


The longest day is Juné 21, the shortest is Dec. 21. The above table does not show the’ 
- day in sec 


Bi LIGHTNING FLASHES AS CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA. 


f 1 nin, hotographs show, | from the spot struck by the “‘leader,”” and 
is. See eiee treocdest ay rer a Which sets as a | exactly the same path traversed by the 
sort of pathfinder or trail blazer. oo be the tea idgdaeee been te 
- This “pathfinder” travels from the negatively |. nay Pi “4 on Be e as fo , 

harged base of the cloud to the positively charged aaie inhgest time Doct pia’ ity tanta stro v4 bi 
earth at ro ranging from 810 to 19,900 miles was measured at 1,670 snllifongha Gea. gene for ‘the 
per secon -mile stroke. 
The eeeta flash travels in the opposite direction The quickest flash Sook sixty-nine millic ths of a ‘o 
‘Jeader,”’ starting upward from the earth, | second to travel 3.5 miles, ; i 


meee Se eee Tet a 


HOLIDAYS OF 


> Christmas and New Year's are observed the world 
i over, | 
- . In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 
In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
~~days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
‘Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 
: In Lutheran countries Hpiphany, Annunciation, 

Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 

V Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


i Wena 

; ¢ OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 

- JANUARY 6.\. TWELFTH Day, or Twelfth-tide, 
sometimes called'.Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany. (Feast.of the Three Kings) It is cele- 

brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 

Epiphany (Befana Day) The previous evening is 

‘ Paes Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 

Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, in as much 

as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 

between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 


The chief legal or public holidays are: 
an. 1—New Year's Day (all the States, Terri- 
es and colonial possessions) . 
Jan. 20—Inauguration Day, beginning 1937 and 

every fourth year thereafter—by the 20th Amend- 
_ ment to the Constitution (in the Dist. of Col. only). 
Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 

Conn., Del., Ul. Ind., Ia., Kan., BY Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb.,. Nev., N. J.. N. Y., 
' .M., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., 
‘Utah, Wash., W. Va., Wyo. and.observed by Gov- 
__ ernor’s proclamation in Mass.). 
Feb. 22—Washington's Birthday (all the States, 
) Territories and possessions). 

_ April 10—Good Friday (Conn., Del, Fla. La., 
oe Md, inn., N. J., Pa., Phillippines, Puerto 

Rico, Tenn.). In Conn. Good Friday is usually 

_ proclaimed by the Governor as a day of fasting 
d prayer. 
lay 30—Decoration or Memorial Day (all States 
and possessions, except_Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 

__ Miss., N. Car. and S. Car.) 

July 4—Independence Day (all the States, Terri- 

tories and possessions). 

. 7—Labor Day (every State and Territory 
the Philippines). - 


R. 

n Puerto 

not affect notes or judicial proceedings). 

lov. 3—General Election Day (Ist Tuesday after 
Ist Monday in Nov.). Every State and Territory 
except Alaska, Conn., Dist. of Col., Hawaii, Ill, 


of New Orleans (in La.) 
. Lee's Birthday (in 


Ark., 


oo : 
ependence 


also, in Ga.) 
din N re 


- Astronomical—Holidays 


“i 


THE WORLD. | “Sy 

FEBRUARY 2. . CANDLEMAS: Festival of the 
Purification of the. Virgin. Consecration of the 
lighted candles to be used in the church during 
year. Also known as ‘Groundhog Day. 

FEBRUARY 14. OLD CANDLEMAS: St. 
Day. ? \ 

MARCH 25, are eee Annunciation of the 
Viggin. April 6 is old Lady Day. 

eee oae MIDSUMMER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. July 7 is old Midsummer Day. 

JuLY 15. ST. SwirHin’s Day. There was an old — 
Sudedeet hs ie if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. 

AuGust 1. LAMMAS Day, Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter's miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 12. 

SEPTEMBER 29. MICHAELMAS: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is October 11. 

ALL- 


ie 


NOVEMBER 1. HALLOMAS: All-hallows, or 
All Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en. 


NOVEMBER 2. ALL SOULS’ Day: Day of prayer 
for the souls of the dead. 

NOVEMBER 11. MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin. 
Old Martinmas is November 23. 

DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day 


LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1936. 


Mass., Miss., Ohio, Philippines and Vt. In Illinois 
it is a legal holiday in Chicago, Springtield, East St. 
Louis, Galesburg, Danville, Cairo and Rockford. 
In Ohio it is a half holiday. In Maine it is a legal 
holiday only as to the courts, which also close 
on the State Election Day (biennially in even years, 
2d Monday in Sept.) 

Noy. 11—Armistice. Day (Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., 
Col., Gonn., Fla., Ga., Fdaho, l., Lowa, La., Mass., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. 
Car., N. Dak., Pa., R. I., S. Dak., Tenn., Tex., 
Vt., Va., W. Va., and Hawaii). 
Cin other States by Governor's proclamation only). 

Noy. 26—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov.) 
Every State, Territory and possession. Abraham 
Lincoln in 1864 issued the first presidential proc- 
lamation fixing Thanksgiving as a national 
holiday, on the fourth or last Thursday in Novem- 


ber. s 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 

and possession). 

The early New England colonists who observed 
Christmas as a festival were the Church of England 
adherents and Roman Catholics. The Puritans 
objected to the celebration and, on May 11, 1659, 
the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
passed the following law: ‘‘Whosoever shall be fouind © 
observing any such day as Christmas or the like, 


| either for forbearing of labor, feasting, or any other 


way, as a festival, shall be*fined 5 shillings.” Twenty 
years later the law was repealed. : 
The first National Thanksgiving proclamation was 
issued by President Washington, who appointed 
Noy. 26, 1789, as the day. He went through a 
storm to St. Paul’s Church, N. Y. City, and attended 
ue saryiee, and sent a gift to “prisoners confined 
F debt.’ : 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1936 (SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS). 


Declaration of Independence (observed in N. C.). 
May 30—Confederate Memorial Day (in Va.). ys 


Sent. 6—Lafayette Day (also the anniversary of 
Hisg Batts of the Mara & pot Tegal hellaays 
ew York an ) 
Sept. 9—Admission Day (in Cal.). or Btates. 
Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day (in Md.). 
Oct. I—Missouri Day (in that State’s schools). 
Oct. 9—Fraternal Day (Alabama only). 


Oct, 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska only). 
Oct, 31—Admission Tay (in Nev). # 


Day, in that state; U. 8. Con- 
(as.c)  — 


Dec. 7—Delaw: 
stitution ratified on that date, 178 

Dec. 28—Woodrow Wilson's Birthday 

Dec, 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). 


the 
ad 


Valentine's 


4 
: 
t 
; 
ia 
: 


rk 
- 
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lew York State the General Construction 
makes Saturday, noon, to midnight, a legal 
ae is the case in almost all of the States. 
In Mis- 


gal holidays which do not affect commercial paper, 
instruments in writing, or judicial 
is in other States as to some 


The South Carolina Legislature by an act ap- 
age Jan. 26, 1934, made the 30th day of January, 
934, being the 52d birthday of President F. D. 


ASTRONOMICAL CONSTANTS. 


MEAN solar parallax, 8.80. Nutation constant, 
9” 21. 
Aberration constant, 20’’.47. 


Annual precession, 
50’’.2564+0’7.000222 (t—1900). 


Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8’”.26—0’'.4684 | 


(t—1900). 

Annual diminution of obliquity, 0’".4684. 

Moon's equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2/’’.70. 

Moon's mean distance from the earth (centre to 
centre), 238,857 miles. 

Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. 


pial eee eee te ; 
_ Astronomical—Holidays; Constants; Zodiac. — 


Roosevelt, a legal holiday for that year in the State. 
National Maritime Day was proclaimed in 1935, 
in commemoration of the departure of the Savannah _ 
from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on the first” 
successful transatlantic voyage under steam pro- _ 
pulsion. May 22 is an observance, not a holiday, — 
and the observance is limited to flag display. 4" 
Arbor Day—tree-planting day, was first observed 
on April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which occasion 
more than a million young trees were set in the 

ground in that state. 7 
Since then the observance has spread all over the _ 
country. It isa holiday in Arizona; and in Nebraska, — 
on April 22, the birthday of J. Sterling Morton, ’ 
former U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, the pioneer — 
promoter of the observance. In California, the _ 
date is Mch. 7, Luther Burbank's birthday. In 
Texas, the date is Feb. 22, Washington's birthday. 
In the South, Arbor Day comes in winter; in the 
north in the spring. In New York and in some ~ 
other states the day is proclaimed by the educa- — 
tional authorities; in many states the governor — 
announces the date. ; ee ‘4 
Bird Day is another observance which is spreading — 
and is linked to Arbor Day in places. . Pray ey 


als 


. 


1 


; Ip 

lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistie (from a 
elion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. . ad 
Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes — 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). | 
‘ 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 — 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 ° 

seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (rom 
perigee to aa 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes | 


Length of the Month—Synodieal (from new 28 


Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; * 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 | equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
miles in 498.580 seconds. 3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.988 miles; 
Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi-| meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles.  Eccen- 
nox) 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo-' tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819y81. Dike ; 
‘ ey 
ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 2 7: 

© The -Sun. fof Mars. } Conjuuction. OF a 

€ The Moon. 4 Jupiter. 1 Quadrature. NSS 

3 Mercury. Saturn. 8 Opposition. Av} +! 

2 Venus. Uranus. $3 Ascending Node. © 

@ ~The Earth Neptune. @3 Descending Node. | 


Two heavenly bodies are in ‘“‘conjunction” (4) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, 1. e.. when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition"” (&) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature”’ 
(dO) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By “greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from 1 
the planet is then generally most favorabl 
ated for observation. Mercury can be see! th 
the naked eye only at this time. When a at 
is in its “ascending” ({}) or “descending” (?5) 
node it is passing through the plane of the ea 3 
orbit. The term “Perihelion” means nearest to | 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion” furthest from the sun 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an e lise) 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. vet 


THE ZODIAC. 


THE sun's apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the verns! equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from tbe twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


1. f Aries. The Ram. 
2. 3 Taurus. The Bull. 


3. If Gemini. The Twins. 
4. s5 Cancer. The Crab. 
5. Leo. The Lion. 
6. I) Virgo. The Virgin. 

The zero points on the Fahrenheit, Centigrade, 
and Reaumur thermometer scales are simply arbi- 
HE, APS igs" Sol ah “oleae motos 
‘ases sol an molec 
S 459.6 d below the Fahren- 


Spring 
Signs. 


Summer 
Signs. 


ABSOLUTE ZERG—ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE. eo 


siderations. Thus water freezes at 273.15 
an of Absolute Temperature on the Centigrade 
Sminror registration. 


“A temperature 0.82 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


absolute zero was reached in’ 1921 by Kamerling 


a k¥ 
in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about t 
thousand years ago. Owing to the preeesalo of 
the equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde 
motion .of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, © excl 
sign in the zodiac has, in the course of two thousand 


Autumn 


8. I Scorpius. The Scorpion. ere 
Signs. Ri 


9. f Sagittarius. The Archer. — 
10. yp Capricornus. The Goat. = 
11. s. Aquarius. The Water-Bearer, "! 
12. € Pisces. The Fishes. 7 eee 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 4 
% 


Winter 
Signs. 


“I do not believe,” 
senor e seth OF Eieaed Wl 
re e use 6) I 
Perectin siisetautes, The substance I used was. 
compound of potassium, chromium and 
chromium as the magnetic component, 
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mica Thi Sin and Solar System. ag Sa 


ee SEMI-DIAMETER AND HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. 
_(Washington—Apparent Noon.) 


Bquat. 
Semi- 1936 Semi- Horie, oe 
Diameter Diameter Parallax : 
, a” wo 
8. 2. 7| 15 54.45 8.73 hon 
8. S. 17 5 56.96 8.76 © 4 
8. 8. 271 15 59.70 8.78 ' 
8. 8. 7| 16 2.44 8.80 } 
8. 8. 17] 16 5.18 8.83 
8. 8. 27} 16 7.90 8.86 
8. 8. 6| 16 10.38 8.88 bo 
8. 8. 16] 16 12.61 8.90 — 9 
8. 8. 26] 16 14,59 8.92 wy 
8. 8. 16 16.09 8.93 . 
8. 2 16] 16 17.15 8.94 ‘ 
8. a 26| 16 17.81 8.95 4 


THE PLANETS AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
Approx. Dist. from Barth 


Name Mean Sidereal Distance from Sun in Miles. Millions of Miles. 
of Daily Revoluton— [hv 
Planet. Motion. Days. Maximum. Minimum, Maximum. ; Minimum. 
87 .96925 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 50> a 
224 .70080 67,653,000 66,738,000 161 25 ¥ 
365 .25636 94/452,000 91,342,000 o'3\9 @¥inle 


686 .9797 154,760,000 
2 506 


000 
2'817,400 000! 2.769,600,000 a 


Jupiter has : Targe and 5 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 10; Uranus, 4; Ni eptune, 
3 1; the Barth, 1; Mars, 2. 


Eccentricity Synodical | Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
of Revolution— bit to Miles = 
Days. Ecliptic.* Per Second. 
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WI o 


RON Re 


Light at 
Annual Mean Long. 
Longin of Siderial | of the Ascend- | Siderial| Peri- = 
the Perihelion.* | Motion. ing Node.* Motion. | helion. | lion. 4 


gitude 
at the Epoch.* 


Gravi-}) Re- 


At ty at | flect- 
At Unit |Mean} Miles | Volume.} Mass, J Axial Sur- ing 
Dis- Least | (Mean| @=1. | @=1. é face. |Power. 
tance, Dist. =1. 


5.-D.), 


>. 


” 


oe sia ein) 15 59.6 432196 331950} 0 .26 27 9 
3.3 1504 0.04 | 0.70 0.3 

8.4 0.81 | 0.88 0.9 

OLED on, Eee 1.000} 1.00 1.0 

ee eee 32.6 -012|} 0.60 0.2 
47 0.108) 0.72 0.4 

35.2 316.94 | 0.24 2 6 

19.0 94.9 0.13 1.2 

34.3 1 14 .66 | 0.23 0.9 

BASS 36.6 16466 17.16 | 0.29 Led 


* Epoch 1936 Jan. 1 Greenwich Mean Noon. 
ean OF THE ORBIT OF PLUTO. 


ee lution, 366. in 
on of revolution, O47. 697 years. 
pees 


a ME ROS Se 
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In the year 1936 there will be four eclipses, two of 

the Sun and two of the Moon. 
1. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, January 8, 1936, 
~ generally invisible in the United States; the beginning 
yisible generally in the northeastern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Europe, eastern Africa, Madagas- 
ear, Asia, the Indian Ocean, Australia,: Polynesia, 
the western part of the Pacific Ocean, Alaska 
northwestern Canada and the Arctic ocean; the 
~~ _ ending visible generally in the eastern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Europe, Asia and Africa, the Indian 
Ocean, Australia, except in the southeastern portion, 
the western part of the Pacific Ocean, northwestern 
Alaska and the Arctic Ocean: The circumstances 


 — of the eclipse, Alaska Standard time, are as follo 


“Moon enters penumbra.January 8d. 5h. 17m. A.M 
_ Moon enters umbra. .. - 8d. 6h. 28m. A.M 
- Total eclipse begins. ... 8d. 7h. 58m. 


Beginning of eclipse... 


..June 18d. 6h. 13m. P.M. 
- Middle of eclipse... . Z 18d. 6h. 55m. P.M. 
_ Ending of eclipse.......-. 18d. 7h. 36m. P.M. 
The eclipse is visible as a partial eclipse generally 
in the extreme northeastern part of Africa, Europe, 
Asia, except southern India, and in the western 
part of the Pacific Ocean. 

_ ‘The path of totality begins in the Mediterranean 
; Sea, crosses southern Greece, northern Turkey, the 
Black Sea, Siberia, Hokkaido, northern island of 
Aut Japan, and the western part of the Pacific Ocean. 


___In the last century only two comets besides 
Halley’s have been seen by day with the unaided eye. 
Of these one was in Feb., 1843, the other in Sept., 
1882. Together with the comet of 1668 and that of 
_ 1887, they form a group; each member, at perihelion 
- nearly brushes the sun’s surface, that of 1843 havi 
’ a velocity of 366 miles per second and passing half- 
“way around the sun in two hours. These visitors are 
ex cted to return after six or seven centuries. 
_.  Donatis was the finest comet of the nineteenth 
century and is known as the typical comet. In 
4 October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the 
? ‘horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 
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 Astronomical—Eclipses; Comets. 


ECLIPSES IN 1936. ree yh ee 


a ; LN Piel 
‘At Esashi, Japan, the eclipse begins at 5h. 7m. 
ends at 7h. 25m, Greenwich Civil Time. The midd 
of the eclipse occurs at 3h. 49m. ous local apparel 


time, and the duration of the total eclipse is Im. 5 


The circumstances of the eclipse at To “ f 


40s. A.M. | 
19d. 10h. 32m. 52s. A.M. — 


U.8. 8. R., local civil time, are as follows: 
Begin’g of the eclipse. June 19d. 9h. 19m. 
Begin’g of total eclipse 
Ending of total eclipse 19d. 10h. 35m. 17s. A.M. 
Ending of the eclipse. 19d. 11h. 51m. 23s. A.M. 

3. On July 4, 1936, there will be a partial eclipse 
of the Moon, invisible in the United States, the 
beginning visible generally in the Antarctic Ocean, 


the Indian Ocean, Australia, the western and south-. 
Pacific Ocean, Asia, except — 
in the extreme northern part and the southern and 


western part of the 


eastern part of Africa; the ending visible generally 
in the southeastern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Africa except the northwestern part, eastern berebi pe 
Asia except the extreme northeastern part, Austra! 

the Antarctic Ocean, the Indian Ocean and the 
southwestern and western part of the Pacific Ocean. 


The circumstances of the eclipse, Greenwich 
Civil Time, are as follows: 
Moon enters penumbra..... July 4d. 2h. 59m. P.M 
Moon enters umbra........ 4d. 4h. 27m. P.M 
Middle of the eclipse....... 4d. 5h. 25m. P.M 
Moon leaves umbra........ 4d. 6h. 24m. P.M, 
Moon leaves penumbra... .. 4d. 7h. 51m. P.M 


4. On December 13-14, 1936, there will be an 
annular eclipse of the Sun, visible in Tutuila, Samoa, 
otherwise invisible in the United States; visible in 
New uinea, Australia, 
western Pacific Ocean. 

The circumstances of the eclipse, Tutuila Standard 
Time, are as follows: 

Begin’g of eclipse.... December 13d. llh. 8m. A.M. 
Middle of eclipse. ... 13d. 12h, 47m. P.M. 
Ending of eclipse... . 13d. 2h. 18m, P.M. 


. i COMETS AND THEIR COURSES. 


The comet of 1729 surpassed all others, before or 
Mie in rae b ee 
comet, in , was observed by astronomers 
until it had reeeded 740,000.000 miles from the sun. 
Many comets, according to Prof. John Q, Stewart of 
Princeton University, come far inside the orbit of 
Meese. and some pass right through the sun’s 
orona. 

A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches th 
sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are Tee 
parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus is supposed 
to be composed of stones or particles of dust, One 
can see stars through comets. 


y COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES. 


, Period Year Peri- Inclina- | Lo : 
YF Name. Due to Gin of helion | Aphelion | tion to ‘Ane, Woot Prom Ase 
f } : Return Years) | Discovery} Distance | Distance | Ecliptic |onBcliptic| Perihelion 
Deg. Deg. 
6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 249 46 i 
6.54 1851 1.27 5.73 16 146 174 
5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 290 114 
5.02 2 0.89 4.94 17 216 355 
7.73 1906 1.59 3.92 13 190 203 
5.43 1916 1.33 4.90 il 328 194 
3.29 1786 0.33 2.20 13 335 185 
p 6.56 1920 1.70 3.27 9 264 20 
s-Winnecke. . . ; 6.07 ; 1921 1.04 2.06 20 96° 170 
ROLE WN lass. ss July, 1939 6.87 1904 1.40 5.87 31 77 353 
MAPOORB ET... .'. Oct., 1939 6.94 1889 1.87 5.40 6 177 196 
an hiewissa\6 cie',> ae tae aR a he 1.03 9.54 55 270 207 
ist cnkig his’ « BS ks 1.06 5.16 
Be RPE S hie 's-o a June, 1940 7.32 1843 1.60 5.97 i 206 Boo 
meepel Beate 03 & Feb., 1941 5.18 1873 1.33 4.87 12 120 | 187 
nar a Met te's 5% al he soe i 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
PL eres fh ast. ‘ : 2.43 
Schaumasse. :...: ‘Aug., 1943] 7.95 1919 1.17 8.00 is 181 706 
Tempel Reda lye April, 1966] 33.36 1866 2.10 9.50 163 234 173 
BOY. ek ot 1985} 76.02 |240 B. C 0.59 35.32 162 57 112 


by H. H. Nininger. 


} ‘The largest meteorite of which the d 
Vk ate of fall 
ly known js the one which crashed to earth on Feb, in 
_ 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, Ark. 
It split into fragments, One weighed 820 lbs., an- 
‘4 other 80 ibs., and there were many small pieces, 
a aw The next largest meteorite of which the date of 
_ fall is Known is the one which fell at Knyahinya, 

; Hungary, on June 9, 1866. It weighed 647 pounds. 
__, An iron meteorite found in 1921 in the desert of 
sag een Eee cen said to be 300 feet long. 

_A met e! man 

SH fs Bou nt ane tons has been found 


_ __A meteorite weighing 749 pounds fell near Hugoton, 


Thbiracuie Bto meteorite is 13 feet 1 

Sh Sees Ts So he 
acu ) 

Mexico, and i Peak Beate in the State of Sinaloa, 

eriodic showers of meteors are named from th 

Constellation from which th % 

The Leonids, named from ¢ ee ateliatione ra 


about 33 years apart but: 
dicted for 1932 or 1933 tailed 
Another shower called Aw 


Kan., in March, 1935, and was moved to Denver 


te. 2 
€ CO! 1 ) 
have in the past made a brilliant AIDES cn Neopet 


a ee 


New Zealand and the ~ 
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Astronomical—The Moon and Its Phases. 
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THE MOON. 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth ina 
yeuee whose mean or average length is 27 days 

hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon's 
synodical period. 

If the earth were motionless in space the moon’s 
orbit would be nearly an ellipse, having the earth 
in one of the foci; hence the distance from the earth 
varies during the course of a lunar month. 

The mean distance from the earth is 238,862 miles. 
The maximum distance, however, may reach 252,715 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon can 
approach the earth is 221,466 miles. 

Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct from 
her distance from the earth the sum of the two radii 
of the 2arth and moop—-yviz., 3,963 ard 1,080 miles, 
respectively —we shal} have for the nearest approach 
of the surfaces of the two bodies 216,243 miles. 

Its form is that of a serpentine curve, always 
concave toward the sun, and its plane is inclined to 
the plane of the earth’s orbit at an angle of 5° 9’. 

These points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
called nodes, and it is only at or near them that 
eclipses can occur. 

The nodes have a retrograde motion, which causes 


THE MOON’S PHASES, 


Central 
Standard Time|Standard Time/Standard Time/Standard Time/Standard Time 


, Eastern 


them to make an entire revolution in 18 years 281 
days 21 hours 22 minutes and 46 seconds. 

Both sun and moon return to a node after 18 years 
and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed by another 
of the same general character at the end of this period. 

The moon always presents the same face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of the 
various markings on her surface. This proves that 
the moon revolves-on an axis, and the time of rota- 
tion is exactly equal to the time of revolution around 
the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. 

The moon's axis is not perpendicular to the plane 
of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an angle of 
about 6° 41’. 

By reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we see 
more of the eastern or western edge at one time 
than at another. 

The moon's surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of Europe; 
the volume is 1-49 and mass J-81 that of the earth, 
or about 3 2-5 that of water. 

At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it 
is at the earth. 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 
the point about which they both actually revolve 
in their course around the sun, lies within the earth. 
It is 1,050 miles below the surface. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide- 
raising power of moon and sun being as 11 to 5. 


1936. (Standard Time.) 


Mountain Pacific Alaska 


A Phase. Day. | Boston, New | Chicago, St. | Denver, Salt |San Francisco,| Fairbanks, 
gis a ~ York, Ete. toute Ete. |Lake City, Etc.|L. Angeles, Etc. Ete. 
ay | Sw | 3 | SM 
First Quarter. 1 
2a |rull A sank 55M: 8 1 1 12 1 lb 10 1 § 13 
e z . t 1 
Rtistew Sioa. 21 oe 2 18 1 12 18 23411 18 9 18 
First Quarter: 30 6 36 5 4 3 36 1 36 
. |Full Moon..... 7 6 19 5 419 3 19 119 
2 Last Quarter 15 10 45 9 8 45 a 45 5 45 
f& |New Moon..... 22 1 42 12 11 42 10 42 8 42 
First Quarter. 29 4 28 3 2 28 eae 28d11 28 
AS 12 14 7di1 10 14 9 14 14 
s pont Chaareer . 16 3 35 2 1 35 12 35 15d10 35 
5 0 9 14 8 14 14 
= |New Moon..... 22 11 14 1 
= First Quarter. 29 422 3 2 22 1,22 11 22 
a" lroll 6 5 46 4 3 46 2 46 12 46 
= |Last Seite 14 421 3 2 21 128 11 2 
& |New Moon...... 21 7 33 6 5 33 4 33 2 33 
<  |First Quarter. 28 6 16 5 4 16 3 16 1 16 
=. |rult 9 Bie Tea 5 1 
> Rccioarier: ‘ 18 9 2 12 13d11 12 10 12 8 12 
= |New Moon.....} 20 3 35 2 1 35 12 35 10 35 
2 |Pirst Quarter...| 27 9 46 8 7 46 6 46 4 46 
“~~ tt 10 22 9 22 TEAS 
4 3 6 5 45 2°5 
12 15 1 10 15 9 15 7 15 
E25 2. 12 23 11 23 9 23 
10 35 9 35 7 35 
9 28 8 28 6 28 
8 19 719 5 19 
5 36 4 36 2 36 
8 47 7 47 5 47 
ae ee 
i~ 
linet center 10 49 9 49 7 49 
5 37 4 37 2187 
§ 14 714 5 14 
10 41 9 41 7 41 
12 312 es he 12 12 
1 Pat 1 1 tee 
5 28 4 28 2 28 
3 3 20 2 20 12 20 
54 5 54 4 54 2 54 
29d11 58 10 58 9 58 7 58 
6 29 5 29 “ee 
10 2 9 42 8 42 6 42 
719 6 19 5 19 319 
10 12 9 12 8 12 6 12 
1 20 10 20 8 20 
3 3 M4 25 3 25 1 25 
5 30 4 30 3 30 1 30 
10 0 9 0 8 0 6 0 
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STAR TABLE, 1936. 
se For Identifying the Principal Fixed Stars. 


iL aol. ee ee eee 
a: Mag-| Par- Light| Right {Declin- Mag-)Par-|Light} Right |Declin- 
vi STAR. nit’de allax| Years | Ascen. | ation. Srar. nit’de|allax| Years} Ascen. | ation. 
¢ A Andromedz.. a mh ai oO * A Canis Min. b4 H. M. Oo: 
2 (Alpheratz) | 2.2 |0.05| 65 | 0 5.1/+28 44 (Procyon) | 0.5 {0.31} 10 | 7 35.9/+ 5 23* 
fj B Cassiopeiew...| 2.4 0.07] 501|0 5.71458 48|/B Geminorum - 
EY Pegoal-. 2... 2.9 0.01] 300 | 0 9.9)+14 50 (Pollux)...} 1.2 |0.10} 33 | 7 41.4/+28 11 
A Phoenicis....| 2.4 0.06) 55 | 0 23.1|—42 39||P Argus....... 2.9 |0.02}) 150 | 8 4.8|-24 7 
a” A Cassiopeie A: “AyOaS 3's . 5. 2.2 10.03] 100 | 9 5,6|—43.10 
(Schedir)..| 2.3 |0.02) 150 | 0 36.9|/4+56 11]/A Hydrm...... 2.2 |0.03] 100 | 9 24.4)/— 8 23 
\ i e.- 2.2 10.04] 80 | 0 40.4/—18 20||A Leonis (Re- 
I" Cassiopeiz...} 2.2 |0.04] 80 | 0 52.8/+60 22 gulus). . 1.30.06} 55 |10 5.0/+12 17 
B Andromede..| 2.4 (0.05) 65 | 1 6.1/+35 17]/T° Leonis.... 2.6 |0.02] 150 /10 16.4|+20 10 
A Cassiopeiz...| 2.8 |0.07| 50 | 1 21.6/+59 54]/B Urse Maj...| 2.4 |0.06] 55 |10 58.0/+56 44 
A Eridani : A Urse Maj...| 2.0 |0.05) 65 |10 59.8)/+62 6 
(Achernar)| 0.6 |0.05| 65 | 1 35.3|—57 34]| A Leonis...... 2.6 |0.07| 50 /11 10.7}/+20 52 
A Urse Min. B Leonis (Dene- 
(Pole Star). | 2.1 |0.01] 300 | 1 40.2}/+88 58 bola)..... 2.2 |0.09] 36 |11 45.8|+14 56 
B Arietis...... 2.7 |0.07) 50 | 1 51.1)/+20 30]|/I° Urse Maj...| 2.5 |0.02] 150 |11 50.5|+54 -3 
T Andromed@..| 2.3 |0.02} 150 | 1 59.9}4+42 1]/A Crucis...... 1.6 |0.02] 150 |12 23.0)—62 45 
Ay Areus. ... ... -2 |0.05) 65 | 2 3.5/+23 10||B Corvi....... 2.8 |0.03} 100 |12 31.0)—23 3 
B Trianguli....| 3.1 |0.01/ 300 | 2 5.7)+34 41]|} Virginis. .... 2.9 10.07) 50 |12 38.4)— 1 6 
: O Ceti (Mira)..} 2.0 {0.07} 50 | 2 16.1)— 3 16]/B Crucis......] 1.5 |0.01] 300 |12 44.0)—59 20 
12 2 -8 |0.02] 150 } 2 58.9|+ 3 50|/E Urse Majoris 
# Persel;.. 2... 3.1 |0.01} 300 | 3 0.1)+53 15 (Alioth)...| 1.7 |0.06] 55 |12 51.2}+56 18 
i A Persei....... 1.9 |0.02| 150 | 3 19.7}/+49 38]|Z Urse Majoris : 
i A Persei..-.... 3.1 |0.01} 300 | 3 38.3)+47 35 (Mizar)...| 2.4 |0.04] 80 [13 21.3)/+55 16 
H Tauri A Virginis 
4 (Aleyone) . 0.01] 300 | 3.43.7|}4+23 55 (Spica)...] 1.2 |0.01] 300 |13 21.8);—10 50 
: Z Persei 0.01} 300 | 3 50.1|+31 42)}H Urse Maj. : 
E Persei 0.00} 500 | 3 53.5|/+39 50 (Al Kaid).| 1.9 |0.01] 300 |13 45.0|+49 38 
Cc I Eridani 0.02} 150 | 3 55.0|—13 41)|/H Bootis...... 2.8 |0.10} 33 |13 51.6}+18 43 
E Tauri 0.03) 100 | 4 24.9|+19 2)//B Centauri 0.9 |0.04| 80 |13 59.3}—60 4 
A Tauri (Alde- K Centauri....| 2.3 |0.05] 65 |14 2.9)-36 3 
baran) 1.1 |0.06| 55 | 4 32.2/+16 23|/A Bootis (Arc- 
y II Orionis...... 3.3 |0.13| 25 | 4 46.4/+ 6 51 turus)....| 0.2 |0.10] 33 |14 12.7|4+19 31 
I Aurige...... 2.9 |0.02| 150 | 4 52.8/+33 4|/A Centauri....| 0.1 |0.76 4 |14 35.2|—60 34 
H Aurige...... 3.3 |0.01) 300 | 5 2.0/+41 9/|/E Bootis 2.7 |0.02) 150 |14 42.2|427 21 
B Eridani..:..| 2.9 |0.05| 65 | 5 4.7)— 5 10|/B Urse Min 2.2 |0.04| 80 |14 50.9|+74 25 
B Orionis(Rigel) | 0.3 |0.00} 500 | 5 11.5|— 8 16]|/A Corone 
A Aurige (Ca- Borealis 2.3 10.05] 65 |15 32.0/+26 56 
pella)..... 0.2 |0.07| 50 | 5 11.9|/+45 56|/A Serpentis 2.8 |0.04] 80 |15 41.1/+ 6 38 
TI’ Orionis(Bella- A Scorpii...... 2.5 |0.00] 500 |15 56.5)—22 26 
trix) ..... 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 21.7/4+ 6 18]/B Scorpii...... 2.9 |0.00| 500 |16 1.7)/—19.38 
Toe YS Ri 1.8 |0.03) 100 | 5 22.2|+28 33||A Scorpii (An- 
A Orionis...... 2.5 |0.00| 500 | 5 28.7)/— 0 21 tares.....| 1.2 |0.02] 150 |16 25.5|—26 17 
A Leporis..... 2.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 29.9|—17 52||B Herculis..... 2.8 |0.02] 150 |16 27.5|+21 38 
he Onions: 32... 2.9 |0.00] 500 | 5 32.3}— 5 57/|A Trianguli Au- 
E Orionis...... 1.8 |0.01| 300 | 5 33.0}/— 1 14 stralis.. 1.9 |0.03} 100 |16 41.9|—68 55 
ad OU 3.0 10.01] 300 | 5 33.8}+21 6)/E Scorpii...... 2.4 10.04] 80 |16 46.0|—34 11 
Z Orionis...... 2.0 |0.00| 500 | 5 37.5|— 1 58||H Ophiuchi 2.6 |0.03] 100 }17 6.7|/—15 39 
K Orionis...... 2.2 10.01} 300 | 5 44.7}— 9 41/|A Scorpii...... 1.7 |0.01] 300 |17 29.2|—37 4 
A Orionis (Bet- A Ophiuchi....| 2.1 |0.05] 65 |17 32.0)+12 36 
elgeaux)...| 1-0 |0.02| 150 | 5 51.7/+ 7 24|/T Draconis....| 2.4 |0.02) 150 |17 55.1)/+51 30 
B Aurige...... 2.1 |0.04] 80 | 5 54.8|4+44 57||A Lyre (Vega).| 0.1 |0.12] 27 |18 34.8)+88 43 
© Aurigae..... 2.7 |0.03| 100 | 5 55.3|+37 13)|A Aquila 
B Canis Maj 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 19.9|—17 55 (Altair) 0.9 [0.20] 16 |19 47.7|+ 8 42 
A Argus(Cano- Dorel.» ss 2.3 |0.00; 500 |20 19.9|/4+40 3 
RD) / <.-ta = .9 10.02] 150 | 6 22.5|—52 40||A Pavonis..... 2.1 |0.01] 300 |20 20.6|—56 57 
[I Geminorum..| 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 34.0|+16 27||A Cygni 
A Canis Majoris (Deneb.) 1.3 |0.01] 300 |20 39.2)4+45 3 
(Sirius) ...|-1.6 |0.37 9 | 6 42.3|—16 38)|E Pegasi...... 2.5 |0.02| 160 |21 41.0)+ 9 35 
E Canis Maj...| 1.6 |0.01| 300 | 6 56.1|—28 531)/A Piscis Aus- ‘ 
Bosse Mas 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 7 5.8/—26 17 tralis..... 1.3 |0.14] 23 |22 54,1|/—29 58 
A Geminorum 
(Castor): .| 1.6 |0.07| 50 | 7 30.5|+32 2 


star named after Prof. Adrian Van Maanen, of the Mt. Wilson, Calif., observatory; though’ 
Beaties thon. ie earth, is very heavy—a cubic ineh of it would weigh 7 tons. 


POLAR STAR, 1936. 
(Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


~"Date. Upper Transit,.| Dist. Date. Upper Transit.| Dist. Date. Upper Transit. ist. 
-—— —_ - -—— | 7 
«BF. Ss ine? iH. M. S. pS gal : 
EU ain fee 6 48 P.M.\i 2 2||May1....]11 148 A.M.|1 2 22/|Sept. 1 
ie Sk a $38 io PM |t 3 Ol|June1....| 9 O17 A.M.|1 2 29)/Oct. 1. ‘ 
Mar.1....} 3 150P.M.j1 2 4/\July 1..... 7 253 A.M.|1 2 32||Nov, 1.... 
Apr. 1... .| 12 59 40 P.M.|1 2 13 Aug. 1....} 5 138 A.M.}1 2 30!|Dec. 1... 


: Pol: , or of any star, occurs] tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m. before upper transit 
aes: set Baas The interval between | and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 
Jower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 93.| Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper 
In the United States, the greatest Eastern elonga-| transit and 6h, 3m. before lower transit. 
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Or Variation of Compass for January, 1935—With the ane Gee (ak Select Pras {ae 
bee ol ign to the annudl change denotes declination is increasing, and 4 minus (—) sign U verse. 
Nepelially gropared for The World Almanac in the office of the U. S. S Sette S 


‘oast and Geo 


Tats, ai By G. 
ed Places 


urvey.) 


oT) 7 - |Vari't’no) : 
Ap- | Ap- |Vari’t’n State. | Ap- | Ap- |Var he 
i x.| prox. | Jan, | An. || or terri- Station. rox.| prox. | Jan. |An. 
Station. pron one. |.1935 | Ch: tory. at. ong. | 1935. h. 
ee eee reararE Be cr acral i es Ml ov Chemis OG 7 
AL ',|82 22] 86 18] 252m] O}/Mo..... Jefferson City. |38 35] 92.09) 6 44 B]—-1 
ie ace teah feeb 30 Z| 88 09] 5 00H] 0 St. Louis...., 38 38] 90. 16] 4 28 E|—1 
‘ 34 -1 Kansas City.. ./39 07] 94 38] 8 46 B)/—-1 
“15 —2||Mont...{Helena....... 46 37{112 02 19 96 # ee 
=—1/|Ni = 
“Ales 8 8-7 
—2||Ne et 
“Ale 1 saya 
OWN. H-. 
IN. J... 10 25W|+4 
+1||IN. M.. 13 22K) 0 
—1)|N. Y... 13 30W|+4 
0 11 24W/+4 if 
0 9 35WI+3 }) 
° gaawlts 
1}JJN..C i" 
AIIN. D>. = 
14 9 30 E]/-—5 
8 +3}|Ohio .|Columbus.... . 2 20W/+3 
6 +3 Cleveland.....|/41 30} 81 42) 5 15W/+3 P 
2 0 Cincinnati... ..|/39 08} 84 25} 0 26 E)—2 on 
0 —1}}Okla -pAtoka. ? Sats 34 24| 96 09| 8 54 BE) Q° | 
2 -1 Guthrie....... 35 53| 97 25| 9 47E/ O , 
1 —1}|Oregon..|Portland...... 45 31|122 41/23 02 R}—2 3 
0 10 ER] —1||Penn....|Harrisburg....|40 16] 76 53} 8 38W/+4 . 
9 07 BE] .-—2 Philadelphia ..|39 58] 75 10] 9 52W/+4 . 
3 36 E| —2 Allegheny.....|40 29} 80 01) 5 45W/+3 bg 
2 00 BR] —3]/R. 1.....]/Providence.. ..}41 50) 71 14 40W|+4. 
os : 0 20R| —2)/S. C....|/Columbia...../34 00) 81 02; 0 46W)/+1 bs 
_ |Fort Wayne... |41 06] 85 08] 1 16W| +3 Charleston.. ..|32 47|_79 56) 1 35Wi+1 
..|/Des Moines. ..}41 36] 93 36] 7 12 EH] —2/|S.D s|BPlerres i" 2 44 22|100 22/12 04 E|/—3 . 
Keokuk...... 40 23).91 23/35 04 BE] —2 Yankton...... 42 53) 97 23)10 40 EB) +2 
Sas../Topeka....... 39 02] 95 43) 8 58 BE] —2)/Tenn....|Nashville. .... 36 09) 86:48] 3 09 E/-1 
Ness City... 38 28} 99 54)11 12 EB) —1 Knoxville. .... 35 56] 83 57| 0 55W|+2 
.....|/Lexington...../38 04 84 30) 0 12W; +2 Memphis. .... 35 08} 90 03) 5 18 E|—1 
_. . {Paducah......}37 05] 88 37) 3 58 E) —1)||Texas.../Austin....... 30 17) 97 9.12 E/+1 
4 a 1Louisville.:. ..|; 38 15] 85 42) 0 22 ER) —2 San Antonio...|29 27} 98 28; 9 57 E/+1 
.|/Baton Rouge..|30 27| 91 11) 6 38 E} +1 Houston ...... 29 47] 95 20! 8 52 E}/+41 
ew Orleans. ./20 00} 90 05) 6 18 E} +1 Galveston... ..|29 94 47| 8 30 E\/+1 s 
32 30) 93 7 365 0 EL Paso}.%.2 5. 31 46/106 29/12 58 E}+1 P 
.|44 48} 68 48}19 35W!| +3)|Utah Salt Lake City |40 46/111 54/16 57 E)/—1 
43 39] 70 17|17 05W| +3 eden=. .< . {41 13/112 00/17 48 BE} -—1 a 
44 54! 66 59/21 37W| +2/|Vt...... Montpelier... . 35W]| +4 ; 
38 59) 76 29) 7 46W| + Burlington ooWw|+3 
39 16) 76 35| 7 S51W; +3)/Va...... Richmond. . 5 49W/+3 
42 22) 71 04/15 15W| +4 Norfolk... . 2.5 -17W/+3 
42 27| 73 17|13 45W| +4 Lynchburg... . 19W/+3 
42 84 32) 1 56W]| +3]|Wash.../Olympia.. 26 E| -—2 
42 21) 83 03} 3 O7W] +3 Walla Walla. 24 BE) -1 
46 33] 87 22] 0 15 E| —4||w. V. Charleston 30W|+3 
44 58) 93 05) 7 31E| -—3 Wheeling..... 3 04W/+3 
46 46) 92 04) 6 56 BE] —4||Wis..... Madison...... 3 37 E|-3 
32 19} 90 12) 6 27E 0 Milwaukee... . 1 55 E|-3 
34 22) 89 33) 5 34E| —-1 La Crosse... ..|43 91 14, 4 21BR/-3 
I. Wyo....|Cheyenne,.. .: 41 08|104 49:14 44 E)/-—2 
a hes : EXTREME VALUES. a: 
wa as. Corner,..|....% He eit | 22 30W| —1||Alaska...|N. E. Corner...1..... eke was 40 15 E|—1 
DEPENDENCIES. 
i 82 22} 3.45 E;—1 ||Haw. Isl.|Honolulu..... 21 18/157 52)11 E)+1 
4 18 Bae eine. (bgiass(ig HES Sel BEER 
a s..]Manila....... - ; 
* 66 40| 5 04W'+7 } : : 
" ‘ a 
a SRY FOG DURATION AVERACES. 
_ | The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U. §. Lighthouse Service Stations. 
Station. Hours Station. Hours Station. Hours 
aye loose Peak, Me..... «eee. 1,644/The Cuckolds, Me. 1,297| Humboldt Bay, Cal......... 1,086 ‘ 
& Petits, Manan, Me. -1,607|Seguin, Me.......... 1,278}Great Round Shoal, 1,086 
‘Libby Islands, Me. 1,574/Swiftsure Bank, Wash 1,272] Pollock Rip, Mass...... 084 
Ww. sropeed. Me..... .»».-1,511/Pollock Rip Slue, Mas 1,243] Bass Harbor Head, 1,084 A 
(Mount Desert, Me..........1,418|Calumet Harbor, Ill.. -1,174)Isle au Haut, Me. 21,083 ee 
gg Rock, Me......,..,....1,404|Blunts Reef, Cal ..... .1,166]Point Arena, Cal.... 1,059 z 
reat Duck Island, Me...... 1,393|Nash Island, Me............ 1;162|Two Bush Island, Me 1043 
a8 Point - TAS OT Tee ee ,384/San Francisco, Cal. ......... 1,148} Pemaquid Point, Me. 1,039 . ’ 
i Baeeo wns ap, Alaska......... 1,378|Cape Hinchinbrook, Alaska. .1,134/Tenants Harbor, Me. 017 4 
bs Meth oar a Me..... HE Bonita Point, Cal. eAUee UR 1,122) Nantucket Shoal, Mass. "016 i 
Ma 18 By EG 55 Ce es vid anana Island, Me......... 1,109)San L eaters as "010 
a ee ee 1,300 \Point Cabrillo, Cal... itt Wana eon ec 1,010) | 


Che erreeee maximum record is that at Seguin, 
PM, | ,734 hours in 1907, equivalent to about 30 
per cent. of the entire year, 8,760 hours. 

_ The maximum observed on the Great Lakes 
Bay cult Harbor, near Chicago, Ill, where 
“Sy 69 hours of fog occurred in 1913, amounting 


to about 26 per cent. of the entire year. 
This and other stations near large cities ar 
affected somewhat by smoke in the vicinity. 
The highest Pacific Coast record was observed 
in 1916 on San Francisco L 
2,221 hours, or about 25 per cent. of the vear. tui 


ight Vessel, Cal. being 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
' tracting-and reflecting. 

the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver, which throws the 
rays back toward the upper end of the telescope, 
where they fall on the eyepiece or on the photographic 
plate, as in the ease of the refractor. 

y Since the rays of light do not pass through the 

¥ mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 

r flectors can be made much larger than refractors. 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refractors. 

7 The largest and most active telescopes in the 
world are in America. They are, for refractors: 
The 40-inch of the University of Chicago, at the 
Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. (62 feet 

: long) ; the 36-inch of the University of California, at 

: the Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton; the 32%4- 

inch, in the observatory at Meudon, France; the 

_- ‘31-inch, in the astrophysical observatory at Pots- 

dam, any; 30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 28-inch, 
in Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England; the 
30-inch photographic refractor of the University of 

Pittsburgh; the 26-inch instruments at the U. S. 

Naval Observatory, Washington, and at the Univer- 

sity of Virginia. 

Large reflectors, in observatories, are: 74-inch, 

_- David Dunlop Observatory, Univeristy of Toronto, 

at Richmond Hili, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 

») 72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 

, B. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Q.; 60-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
60-inch, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
60-inch, Harvard Univy., in South Africa; 48 44-inch, 

as Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell Ob- 

‘a Servatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3914-inch, Hamburg 


3 NOTABLE TELESCOPES. 


University, Bergedorf, Germany; 37-inch, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, at Detroit; 36-inch, of the University 
of California, in the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 
36-inch, University of California, at Santiago, Chile: 
36-inch, in the Seward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz! 
A new 81}4-inch reflector is to be erected on Mt. 
Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, jointly by the Uni : 
versity_of Texas and the University of Chicago. 4 
The Hooker telescope on Mt. Wilson, Calif., has a 
concave mirror 100 inches in diameter. ' 
The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, is 
constructing a 40-inch reflecting teleseope, built on. 
new mathematical principles. The new telescope 
will focus to one ten thousandth of an inch, securing a 
larger field, covering an angle of 90 minutes, with 
sharp definitions. Photographic plates. 744 inches 
in diameter and slightly curved in shape, are to be . 
used in connection with the telescope. : 
Photographic refractions having a four lens objec- 
tive are smaller in size and shorter in length. The 
best Known of these are: the 27-inch refractor of the 


University of Michigan, at Bloemfontein, South . 
Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale University, at ~ 
Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-inch of the Har 4 
vard Observatory at its station in South Africa; two 

of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the Harvard 4 
Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce teleseope at 


the Yerkes Observatory. ee 
The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- ; 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. ‘The 40- : 
inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of light ° 
forty thousand times that received by the eye. : 
The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- " 
tional to its length as well as to the shortness of 1 
focus of its eyepiece. Pome” 
Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 are 
seldom used because of the trembling of the earth’s  — 
atmosphere. 


| ‘ s Gi 
vy RIGHT ASCENSION OF MEAN SUN, 1936. Pi 
4 (At Washington—Mean Noon.) ih 5 
| i: Sea | R.A. R. A. R, A. ROA it, “Tl Tecan : 
a Date. M. 8. Date M.S. Date. | M. S58. Date. | M.S8. Date. | M.S Date. M.S, . f 
- H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. meine 
. Jan. 1/18 40.7||Mar. 1/22 37.3||April 30} 2 33.8||June 29) 6 30.4/|Aug. 28/10 27.0|/Oct. 27/14 23.5° f 
4 11}19 20.2 11/23 16.7||May 10] 3 13.3||July 9] 7 9-8||Sept. 7/11 6.4||Nov. 6/15 2:9 
21)19 59.6 21/23 56.2 20! 3 52.7 19} 7 49.3 17}11 45.8 16]15 40 
31\20 39.0 31) 0 35.6 30) 4 32.1 29] 8 28.7 27|12 25.2 26/16 21.8 7 ‘S 

Feb. 10/21 18.5)|April 10} 1 15.0)|June 5 11,5}|Aug. 8) 9 8.1//Oct. 7/13 4.6|/Dec. 6/17 1.2 h 

t¢ - 20|21 57.9 20) 1 54.4 19| 5 51.0 18| 9 47.5 17|13 44.0 16117 40.6 wr Se 
‘ The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. r “4 
MORNING AND EVENING STARS IN 1936. Nae 
MORNING STARS IN 1936. EVENING STARS IN 1936, ho { 

oe 31 to April 10; May 31 to July | Mercury—Jan' 1 to January 31; April 10 to 

ee dcotember 20 to Giayember 18. " May 31: uly, 23 to September 30; November 18 

> o end 0 r, 

Venus—January 1 to June 29. Rennes Jaiis25 fo end at cee } P B 
Mars—June 10 to end of year. : Mare—January 1 to June 10. > Res 
— 10; December 27 to | Jupiter—June 0 December 27. nm 
Ivete edie 1 to June 10 ghee f= ae eal 1 to Mareh 3; September 11 to — ‘; 

é end of year oa 


_ Saturn—March 3 to September 11. 


The sun’s rays reaching the earth are hotter in the 
Winter than in the Summer, if measurements in both 
seasons are made at the same altitude of the sun, 
according to Dr. Bernhard Haurwitz, research asso- 
ciate at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
Harvard University. : 
Winter is a cold period, not because the sun’s 
rays are cooler, but because there are so many fewer 
hours of sunlight in Winter than in Summer, and be- 
cause the rays strike the earth at a lower angle on 
the average. 

The inet that the sun’s rays are hotter in Winter is 
due to several causes, Dr. Haurwitz found. Ont 
is that the ig nearer the sun at this 
cme is ee there is card less a ire 
Avis rt: ecause water vapor 
meal ot. sclar radiation. The third factor is that 
_ Winter air is much clearer than Summer air, and that 
dust in the Summer air cuts off more of the sun's 
nen Harvard meteorologist compared the tur- 
or dustiness, of great American air masses in 


uy 


SUNSHINE HOTTER IN WINTER THAN IN SUMMER? 


Summer and Winter, and found there was usually much 
more dust in the atmosphere in the Summer months 


re te uikas oF tectly plouay doy-dutanghaan 1933, 
very clear or pai cloudy day throu ui ga, 
observers at Blue Hill took Theaturemedt of the in- “ 
eeueity of the sun's rays falling on a surface perpe 

cular to the rays, Even when a correction is made 
allow for the change in distance of the earth from § 


ne 


sun in Winter, the figures still indicate that at the — 
Same altitude of the sun the solar heat is” prvatas ae | 
during the Winter months and smallest in the Sum- . 


mer. ; 
In addition to his studies of the intensity of the — 


sun’s rays, and of the turbidity of the atmosphere, 

Dr. Ha tz summarized the Blue Hill records o i. 
the total radiation of the sun on a horizontal surface : 
for each day (heXil 


He found that the total radiation of the sun, mea- 
sured by the number of gram calories of heat falling 
on a square centimeter of horizontal surface per % 
averaged the greatest inJune. December, withabout 
a@ quarter as much sun heat as June, had the smallest 
total radiation of all the months. 


a . 
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~ Acapulco, Mex. ap beso 3)'s : 
Adelaide, 8. Sustraties Be ha 
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POW OR POW Whe WIRE COW m OOM 
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"Baton Rouge, La.......... 23 
No, Ireland....... 20 
a e, Yugo-Slavia*.... 2 
ae. oa 00 
00 
50 
17 
Bermuda(Ireland Id. D. Y. }}32 19 22 
pene, ‘Switzerland*...,... 657 9 
irmingham, England on 52 29 10 
3ismarck, No. Dak.t.... 2, 46 49 11 
ta, Colombia*........ 4 35 55 
y oa bay, India*........... 18 53 36 
* mn, Germany*......... 50 43 45 
ty aa iieriesns Brance*¥ i.) ...3.. 44 ie 
; oston (St. H’se), Mass... ./42 21 28 
prekicn, ‘Germany ARON 53 
27 
51 
49 
-150 
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‘ TABLE OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE (Erota Eindneteh 
P _ ™  $pecially corrected for THE je ALMANAC by the United States Coast and Geodetic survey. 


Lat. , Long. 
° , of. 8 ° , a” 
41 50 1N.]| 8736 43W. 
39 820N.) 8425 21W. 
43 317N.) 75 24 21W. 
505600 N.| 6574 
6 5540 N.| 79 50 40E 
922 9N.| 79 54 42W. 
3400 1N!] 81 159W. 
39 59 50 N.| 83 00 39W. 
155 4113N.| 12 3440E 
312516S.| 641147W. 
51 22 10 N. 5 50W. 
54 2118 N.| 18 39 54E. 
3018 52N.| 78 256E 
28 38 20 N.| 77 13 50E 
.| 649 20 N.| 58 11 30W. 
.139 40 36 N./104 56 56 
41 35 40 N.| 93 41 10W. 
39 921N.| 7531 25W. 
51 315N.) 13 43 57E. 
24 37 59 N.| 82 55 13W. 
53 2313-N.| 6 20 16W. 
.|46 47 21 N.| 92 6 0OW. 
53 53 00 N.|166 35 OOW. 
28 42 39 N.|100 30 24W. 
55 57 23 N. 10 46W. 
.|31 45 30 N.1106 29 _ 2W. 
5127 20N.| .6 59 30E.° 
64 50 53 N.}147 43 33.W. 
48 31 25 N.| 68 27 40W. 
38 31 45.N.| 28 37 39W. 
30 40 14 N.| 81 27 42W. 
40 3757 N.| 73 13 8W. 
.|43 45 14 N.} 11 15 20W. 
6 640 N./119 19 20E 
50 700 N. 39 4 
32 37 43 N.| 16 54 52W. 
2918 14.N.| 94 47 26W. 
2055 N.| 7050 8W. 
-|461159N.) 6 9 9E 
-|4425 9N.| 855 19E 
136 625N.| 520 42W. 
.|55 5242N.) 417 38W. 
57 42 20 N.| 1157 5E 
51 28 38 N. 0 
13 26 22 N.}144 38 52E 
.|14 40 00 N.| 90 32 0OOW. 
. {52 510N. 9 40. 
44 39 38 N.| 63 35 22W. 
53 32 51 N. 58 22: 
30 31 30 N./114 15 50E 
52 21 34.N. 45 9E 
43 42 15 N.| 72 17 OOW. 
40 15 51 N-} 76 52 54W. 
414551 N. 40 58W. 
23 926N.| 82:21 28W. 
46 3518 N./112 2 8W. 
942 N. 57 16E. 
18 13 N.|114 10 19E. 
17 55 N.J157 51 54W. 
4450N.| 019 20W. 
25 54 N.| 78 27 15E 
46 11N. 9 6 
00 12 N.| 28 59 20E 
26 47 N.| 76 29 OOW. 
19 35 N.| 8139 17W. 
34 47 N.} 92 10 20W. 
47 20 N. 0 40E. 
1055S.| 28 4308. 
56 54 N. 4 56W, 
5 56 N.] 9435 13W. 
oy 50 N. 1 33E. 
2N.) 8148 4W. 
00 00 N.| 36 13 56E 
2028 N.| 10 8 52E. 
2710N-.} 3030 7E. 
55 56 N.| 76 50 34W. 
40 10N. 
50 N. 
37 N. 
40 N. 
308. 
25 N. 
50 N. 
20 N. 
6N. 
32 N. 
6N. 
00 N.} 
00s. 
31N. 
56 N. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—Continued. 


(Lat. Long. Lat. 
> 4 “An , : wf oe oot oe ry eee 7 o. 4 vw 
verpool, England*....... 532405N.] 3 420W.||Pough T.¥* 
Bods Poland: 6. <u. os 51 46 20 N:| 1927 308. |\Pornan Polandy, 1. $2.23 48 N.| 16.52 308 
z 34 313 N.{118 14 33W.|/Prague, Czechoslovakia. ._|50 5 16 N. 
’ ->..138 15 16 N. 45 38W.||Prineeton, N. J.* ‘140 20 58 N. 
ie Ro oer aet cote eo 1 49 46 N. 
ee SOW, S OLBDO™ eee ce we aN. 5 
Lyon, France. - 1454141 N| 447 BE: Oe Bea 
5; Riedn ‘on, Wis.*. -|48 437 N.] 89 24 28W. 46 47 N. 
; ‘as, India* 113 4 8N.J 801447E 3 30 N. 
j , 40 2430N.| 341 16W 316 .N 
12 900N_| 86 15 0OW 6 47 N. 
-|53 28 34N.| 214 00W 22 54248, 
-|14 34 41 N- 120 58 33K R N.Y. |. 1/43 10 10 N, 
OP tie Se N. ome (Royal Univ. * : 
> 37 49 53 S.| 144 58 33. ||Rosario, Argentina eran ee Be 00 8. 
Ee Oe 38 11 32 N.| 15 34 33E.||Rostov, U.S.S.R.... 1.2.2 2157 1130 N. 
Me FS eee 452759N.| 9 11 28E.|/Rotterdam, Netherlands. ..|51 54 39 N. 
.{30 4123 N-| 88 2 25W,||Sabine Bank, La., Lt.... 1. 29 28 20 N. 
-|.6 19:00 N.| 10 50 0OW.||/Sacramento, Cal.t... 2.22. 38 3437 N, 
-|}41 416 N.| 71 51 27W.||Saigon, Cochin-China*. | || | /10 46 47 N. 
veees 34 54 338.] 56 12 51W,|/St. Augustine, Fla., Lt...../2953 7N. 
.|/32 22 40 N.| 8618 2W.||St. Helena Island.....__ 1555008. 
‘145 80 20 N.| 73 34 39W.|ISt. John’s, Newfoundiand | ||47 34 2N. 
-|55 45 20 N.| 37 34 15E.||St. Louis, Mo.*. 38 38 3N. 
-|38 25 10 N.1112 24 43W. : 56 19N 
14358 8N_| 68 7 44W. 37 28 N. 
-/39 7 (4 N.|106 26 41 W. ‘/40 46 15 N. 
-137 20 26 N.} 121 38 43W “139 43 21 N. 
45 22 26 N.) 12] 41 42W. ; 37 47 28 N. 
44 646N.| 7355 27W.|!San Jose, Costa Rica... .... 95500 N. 
-|63 369 N-| 151 00 44W.||San Juan, Puerto Rico... ,. 18 2500 N. 
35 45 53 N.| 82 15 55W.|/San Luis, Argentina*...... 33 17468. 
38 25 22 N.| 106 13 27W-||San Luis Obispo, Cal., Lt.!||35 9 38 N. 
46 51 11 N.} 121 45 47W.||San Salvador, Salvador... ..}13 42 00 N. 
60 17 29 N.| 140 55 43W.||Sand Island, Ala., Lt...... 30 1115 N. 
.|41 24 34 N.] 122 11 38W.||Sandy Hook, N.J., Lt... 40 27 42 N. 
.|37 55 28 N.| 122 35 45W.||Santo Domingo, Dom. R. .|18 28 00 N. 
. ade 71 18 14W.}|Santiago, Chile*.. . . . (83 26 42 S. 
: N. 7 29 N. 
a -|48 8 46N:| 11 36 30E.||Sa0 Paulo, Brazil 3 is 44 a 8. 
Necone iaceen 222272 )82 13 30 ar] toe oo 308 | Savannan Gone 51 34 00 N. 
; Nagoys, Japan........... 3. -}1 vi (Exch. § N. 
Nanking, China*.......... 32 4 2N.|118 49 30E.||Seattle (Univ.), Was re 39 Be N. 
“iy INPADIGH FEAL Y® - es ca. vn 40 5146 N.| 14 15 26E. ||Seoul, K 37 3440 N. 
a NashviHe, Tenn.*......... 36 854N.| 8648 3 Sevilla, Spain 37 22 40 N. 
Nassau, Bahamas, Lt -|25 537 N-| 77 21 58W.||Shanghai, 311441 N. 
Navesink, N. J., Lt........ 40 23 46 N.| 7359 9W.||Sheffield, 53 23 40 N. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland*....]46 5951 N-.| 657 28E.||Singapore, Straits Set 117383 N. 
ov New Haven, Conn*..... ./411922N.| 7255 9W.|/Sitka, Alas 157 263N. 
New Orleans, La.......... 59 56 53 N.| 90 4 10W.|/Soerabaya, D. "1714308. 
New York City (Col "140 48 35 N.| 73 57 30W.||Sofia, Bulgaria. '|42 41 00 N. 
Newcastle, England .15458 20N.| 136 50W.||Soochow, China .131 21 00 N. 
fee, Prance*..... .|43 43 17 N. 18 2E.||Springfield, Il,t¢ 39 47 57 N. 
‘  Ningpo, China..... 29 51 40 N.]121 31 20E. 1 U.S. 48 47 10N. 
a a U.S.S.R.|561950N.| 44 1 30B.)|Stettin, German 32541 N. 
riolk (Navy Yard), Va. ./36 49 33 N.| 76 17 46W.||/Stockholm, Sweden* 59 20 33 N. 
North Cape, Norway...... 711100N.| 25 40 00E.||Sucre, Bolivia 1918008. 
44 27 42N.) 93 8 58W.)|Sydney, N. 8. 3351418. 
4219 2N.| 72 38 16W.||Tabriz, Persia 38 200N.| 46 
52 5720N.| 1 8 20W.||Tampa, .(C. .|27 56 53 N.| 82 27 28W. 
> 49 2630 N.| 11 500E.||Tampico, Mexico. .:...:..|221500N.| 975000W. — 
46 28 37 N.| 30 45 33E.|)Tashkent, Turkestan* . 411931 N.| 6917 ' 
4113 8N.}111 59 56W.||Tegucigalpa, Honduras 14 400N.) 8717 00) 
35 28 34.N.| 9730 6W.||Teheran, Persia. 35 37 50 N.| 51 24 20 
41 911N.| 8 40 84W.||Tientsin, China. 39 750N.1117 11 30 a. 
“134 41 16 N.]135 29 10E. ||Tiflis, U.S.S.R. . 41 4150 N.} 4448 00F, 
"159 54-44.N.| 10 43 22E.||Tokio, Japan*. . -135 39 17 N.]139 44 338. 
"147 2 9N-.| 122 54 9W. ||Topeka, Kan.....2 12.2... 39 254N.] 95 Fe ert ee 
“141 1543 N.| 95 56 15W.||Toronto, Canada*......... 4340 1N.| 79 23 54 A 
45 23 38 N.| 75 42 59W.||Trieste, Italy*............ 45 38 36 N.| 13 46 18B.. 
514534N.| 115 6W.||Tsingtad, China........... 36 350N. 120 20 50E. 
4524 1N.| 115217E. (Goletta Lt.).... 2... 36 4819 N.| 10 18 325. 
38 644N1| 13 Ttaly*. 45 221N.| 74639B. 
857 6N. : 32 119N.| 8050 45W. 
4850.11 N. 6 30.N.| 88 13 28W. 
39 54 30 N. 510N) 5 7 in: 
30 20 46 N. 2735N.| 02000W, — 
31 57 09S. 1528.| 7138 42W. 
[38 25 26 N. 36 10.N.| 42 20328, 
.45020 2N.| 4 9 ; A 4 1230N.| 96 7 57W. 
“138 57 19 N.|123 44 24W.|| Victoria, B. C., Lt......... 25 26 N.|123 23 32W. 
“171 23 30 N.| 156 27 OOW.|| Vienna, Austria*......,... 48 13 55 N.| 16 20 20 
34 25 56 N.|120 28 13W.||Warsaw, Poland*......... 5213 5N.| 21 148 
36 38 1N./123 1 21W.||Washington, D.C.*....... 38 5515N.| 77 3: 
BO 1528S.| 5113 19W.||Wellington, N. Z.*........ 4117 48. 
18 32 00 N.| 72 19 OOW.|| West Point, N. Y 41 23 22 N. 
20 846S.| 57 29 26E.|| Williams Bay(Yer 42 3413 N. 
811541N.| 32 18 45E.|| Williamstown, Mas 42 42 30 N. 
fae? PC .|51 41108. 51 .|| Winnipeg, Man... -|49 54 20 N. 
m MPOFHADI ME. . 5. ere ee ees 43 39 29 N.| 70 15 20W-|| Yokohama, Japan 135 26 41 N. 
- Portland, Ore. (C.H.). “145 3100 N.|122 40 39W.||Zanzibar (Eng. Consulate).| 6 9 48 
_ Portsmouth. England, § 50 47.20 N. 6 20W.!||Zurich, Switzerland*...... .|47 22 3 ‘ 


" * Observatories; + State capitol; 
To find the longitude in hours, 


« 


C.H., Court House; Lt.. Lighthouse. 
minutes and seconds divide the degrees, 


minutes and seconds by 15, 
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_ NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TIDE TABLES for 1936 (Continued). 
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Oh is midnight, 12h is noon. Hel 


First line each day is for morning tides. 


he datum of soundings on charts of the locality. 


W. Heavy-taced type indicates p. m. tides. 
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434 Astronomical—H igh Tide 
ie TIME OF HIGH WATER AT POINTS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
(To be added to or subtracted from high-water time at New York City, as shown on pages 180-33 


ne cal 
arity West, Fla 5 D0 || -Portiana, M | 35 20 
SiMissiceres 9 10 || Ke est, Fla...25.- Portland, Me....... i = 
S renee ma Sees add| 9 05 Pivece Island, Pa.... 5 15 || Portsmouth, N. 3 3 00 
* Atlantic City, N. J..sub.} 1 00 Marblehead, Mass....add| 2 50 |] Poughkeepsie, N. 3 440 
Baltimore, Md....... add| 10 50 |] Nahant, Mass... :add| 2 50 || Providence, R. 1... .! 015 
Bar Harbor, Me..... add| 2 20 || Nantucket, Mass .add| 3 55 |} Richmond, Va....... 8 40 
Beaufort, S.C....... add| 0 25 || Newark, N.J.......add} 0 45 Rockaway Inlet, N.Y.sub. 0 35 
Block Is. Hbr., R.1.-sub.| © 50 || New Bedford, Mass..sub.} 0 30 Rockland, Me....... add| 2 35 
~~ Boston, Mass........add| 2 50 }| Newburyport, Mass. .add| 3 10 || Rockport, Mass...... add| 2 45 
. Bridgeport, Conn.... 2 50 || New Haven, Conn...add| 2 50 || Salem, Mass........ add| 2 50 
Bristol, R. I.... 0 25 || New London, Conn...add| 1 05 || Sandy Hook, N.J...sub.| 0 40 , 
Cape May, N. J 0 35 || Newport, R.I...... sub.| 0 40 || Savannah, Ga....... add| 0 40 
Charleston, 8S. C O 25 || Norfolk, Va......... add| 1 05 || Southport, N.C....sub.| 0 30 — 
—. Eastport, Me... 2 25 || Norwich, Conn...... add] 1 45 || Viney’d Havn, Mass.add) 3 15 
Fernandina, Fla ae 0 30 || Old Pt, Comfort, Va..add} 0 40 || Washington, D. C...sub. 015 
‘Gloucester, Mass.....add] 2 45 || Philadelphia, Pa....- add| 5 45 || Watch Hill, R.1.....add} 0 25 
Hell Gate Light, N. Y.add| 2 00 || Plymouth, Mass..... add| 2 55 || West Point, N. Y....add} 3 15 
Isle of Shoals, N. H..add} 2 50 || Point Lookout, Md...add} 4 55 || Wilmington, N. C....add} 1 45 
a Jacksonville, Fla... .. add} 1 20 
} AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 
Places... Feet. |Inch . | Places. Feet .{Inch. Places. Feet. ;Inch. 
Balboa, Panama 12 |* 6 ||Mobile, Ala......... 1 5 ||San Diego, Cal. ..... 3 ad 
Baltimore, Md. 1 2 ||New London, Conn. : 2 6 }|Sandy Hook, N. J.... 4 8 
Boston, Mass. . 9 5 |New Orleans, La.... .|None|None|/San Francisco, Cal... 3 11 
Charleston, S. C.... 5 2 |\Newport, R. I... ....- 3 6 ||Savannah, Ga....... 6 6 
Colon, Panama. ..... (1) 11 ||New York, N. Y..... 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash....... 7 fe 
Eastport, Me....... 18 2 ||Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 ||Tampa, Fla......... 1 10 
Galveston, Tex. ...:- i: 0 ||Philadelphia, Pa..... 5 2 || Washington, D. C.... 2 11. 
f ah 4 ''\Portland, Me........ 8 11 


| Key West, Fla..... ios 


In Passamaquoddy Bay, which is the outlet of | water is about 15 feet, for power purposes, 
, the St. Croix River and lies between Maine and the In the Bay of, Fundy, which lies between New 
‘Canadian Province of New Brunswick, the max-| Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the tide-rise varies 

: Sai rise of the tide at St. Andrews is 25 feet, and | from 40 to 70 feet. 

3 ° 


mly 3 days 2 month. The average head of 


WEATHER SICNALS. 


Bs) “a The Weather Bureau, United States Department Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant below 
_ of Agriculture, furnishes the ‘‘Forecasts’’ which are | a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
prepared daily and communicated to the public | day, or a white lantern below a red lantern displayed 


by telegraph, telephone, radio, and mail. by night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked | 
vio 


Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates lence with winds beginni from the southwest. 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere Northwest Storm Warning —A white pemnane ¢ aoe 

: ith the safe operation of small craft are expected. | 8 square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. or a white lantern adove a red lantern displayed by 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above a | night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
square red flag with black centre displayed by day, } violence with winds beginning from the northwest. 
or two red lanterns, one above the other, displayed Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
wl by night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked | flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
Violence with winds beginning from the northeast. displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 


Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant Celow a | lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the - 


- square red flag with black centre displayed by day, | approach of a tropical hurricane 

Of one fed jantern duaplayed by night indeaies he | dangerous storms which cecaslonally move ‘acToss 
y i t mar! violence m the Great Lakes 

Moeeinniiy trom the soucheast. or up the Atlantic Coast. 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER. i 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers; contributed by U. S. Weather Bureau.) 


___- Barometer. Wind from ;. Weather Indicated. 
Ee Se Ee Ere 
High and steady SW to NW | Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 


- High and rising rapidly | SW to NW | Pair followed by warmer and 
! High oe falling slowly | SW to NW Rain in 24 to 38 hours. ae ee 
Ve i ig slowly Oo air and slowly risin 
High and falling slowly S to SE Rain within bd hoo ies ee ae 
ar th and falling rapidly | S to SE Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours. 
_ High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 
‘Fign and falling slowiy’ | Bto Ne | Summer ugne winds teres Winco 
i G) 0) ummer—| — 
_ High and falling rapidly | E to NE Summer—rain in ie to 2fiowe te ee oan 
Bee his : mter—rain or snow and i 
- Low and falling slowly | SE to NE | Rain will continue one or tromage oe | 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 


_ Low and rising slowly S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days 
Low and falling rapidly | StoE ,: Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 h 
_ Low.and falling rapidly | Eto N Sa ee gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter by 
wave ‘ 


. , i 
_ Low and rising rapidly Going to W | Clearing and colder. 


Bie : 

_, Rings around the moon show that, some place | are nearly of the same siz drop! 

Di Ee oe air above the ground, there is floating. a | and ice erystals are parame ope aetke + sete 
Bria th n ayer of mist or cloud, the water drops of which | air, and cannot be depended on as weather foronhetorg: 


age " i) 
: _ During his imprisonment at Utrecht, Quatremer This was done; th 1 
iP _Disjonval observed the relation between changes | were able to move even bie hear oot annie ab 
ae wogthet and: the habits of spiders. When to pace Ay eeok co mee wats 
_ th ench invaded Holland in 1794 by crossi me of the ideas on this subject are : 
Ns y RE) It the weather is to be rough xe threadar wns 


If spiders make changes in their webs Pp 
the night will be clear and pleasant. ippiceapee 


a" 


> 


Astronomical—W eather Information; Temperature; Rainfall. 135 


NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 
(Prepared in the office of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


MEAN Mean 

TEMPER- | Rec- | Ree- | Ann’) 

STATES Stations. ATURE. | ord | ord } Pre- 

High-|Low-| cip’n 

Jan.,July} est. | est. | (Ins.) 

Ala . .../Mobile...... 52 | 81 | 103 | — 1) 61.6 
Ariz....}Phoenix..... 51 | 90 | 119 12) 7 
Ark. .../Little Rock..} 41 |,81 | 108 | —12! 48 
Calif....|San Francisco} 50 | 58 | 101 27; 22 
Colo..../Denver...... 30 | 72 | 105 | —29) 14 
Conn,..|New Haven..| 28 | 72 | 101 | —15] 45 
. of C.| Washington. . 77 | 106 | —15} 42 
" 84] 100 41} 38 
78 | 103 ; — 8} 48 
73 | 121 | —28) 13 
72 | 105 | —23) 32 
76 | 106 | —25} 39 
74 | 106 | —32} 32 
5 Z 7 109 | —22; 30 
Ky. .|Louisville....| 34 | 79 | 107 | —20| 43 
DG. oe. es New Orleans.| 54 | 82 | 102 7| 57 
ae Portland. ...| 22 | 68 | 103 | —21] 41 
Md:.... Baltimore...| 34 | 77 | 105 | — 7| 42 
Mass Osten, «~~. 28 | 72 | 104 | —14/ 40 
Mich Detroit. ..... 24 | 72 | 105 | —24} 32 
Minn,..|St. Paul..... 13 | 72 | 104 | —41) 27 
Miss Vicksburg 48 PSI | 104 | — 1) 51 
Mo.. St. Louis 31 | 79 | 108 | —22) 37 
Mont...|Helena...... 20 1.66 ' 103 ' —42' 13 


The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below 
zero. Fabrenheit thermometer registration. 

Charles F. Talman of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Says that the densest clouds are prebably not more 
than one part water to 30,000 parts air, and it is 
computed that, if a huge thundercloud several miles 
in depth were, through a miracle, precipitated en 
masse to the ground at the maximum s; of falling 
rain, the resulting rainfall would be decidedly less 
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} | MEAN Mean 
J TEMPER- | Rec- | Rec- |Ann’} 
STATES Stations. ATURE. | ord | ord | Pre- 

—|High-|Low-| cip'n 

Jan.)July} est. | est. |(ing.) 

chan itmnnene 22 | 77 | 111 | —82) 27.8 
Nev..../Winnemucea.| 29 | 71 | 104 | —28] 8/5 
.-/Charlotte....| 41 | 78 | 103 | — 5] 46.0 
.|Bismarck....}| 8 | 7C | 108 | -—45] 16.3 

»+. Concord, .... 22 | 68 | 1N2 | —B5] 37.5 
J....{/Atlantic City.| 32 | 72 | 104 | — 7] 40.6 
T,,.j/Santa Fe....} 29 | 69 97 | —13) 14.3 
-.{|N. ¥. City...) 31 | 74 |.102 | —13] 43.0 
-./Cincinnatl...} 30 | 75 | 108 | —17] 38.6 
-|OKlahoma...] 36 | 81 | 108 | —17] 31.2 
-|Portland....] 39 | 67 | 104 | — 2] 41.6 
Philadelphia.| 33 | 76 | 106 | — 6] 40.4 

Biock Island.| 31 | 68 92 | — 6] 41.3 
Charleston...} 50 | 81 | 104 7| 45.2 

Pierre... -° 16 | 75 | 112 | —40| 16.7 
Nashville 39 | 79 | 106 | —13] 47.2 
--/Galveston...| 54 | 83 | 101 8| 44.8 
.|/Salt Lake C..} 29 | 76 | 105 | —20] 16.1 
Burlington...} 19 | 70 | 100 |.—29] 31.6 

a Norfolk. .... 41 |.79 | 105 2) 44.1 
yash...|Seattle...... 40 | 63 98 3) 34.0 
VW. Va..|/Parkersburg..| 32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 39.4 
‘$ Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 104 | —25] 30.1 
Wyo....'Cheyenne....! 26 | 67 | 100 | —38| 15.0 


intense than often occurs in so-ealled cloudbursts. 

One of the fastest showers ever measured with an 
automatic rain-gage was that of Nov. 29, 1911, at 
Porto Bello, on the Isthmus of Panama, in which 
2.47 inches fell in three minutes. This rate of fail 
was surpassed on April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in 
the San Gabriel mountains of California, when 1.03 
inches of rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per 
acre—fell in one minute. 


MONTHLY MEAN TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION. 
UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES). 


Jan. { Feb. | Mar. } April | May | June | July {| Aug. | Sept Oct Nov. | Dec. 
ea TPT eT ETP T) P| Tt) P|T) P| TPT) P| Ty P.| ty P| ty P. 
“23)2. 35| 33|2.6| 47|2.5| 59/2.9} 68/3.4| 73/3.4| 71|3.7| 63| 3.1] 52] 2.7| 39/2.8| 28)/2.6 
33 34] 38133| 4514.0) 54(3.0] 63ls-4] 60/3.9| 7214.3] 7014.5] 68] 3.0] B51 Dl 28 2/2) 38)3.2 
43|5.0| 45)4.8| 52)5.3| 61|3.6| 70|3.5| 76|3.7| 78|4.6] 77|4.4| 72] 3.0] 63] 2.6] 5213.0) 45) 
3/0.4| 10\0.4] 2410.9] 42/1-5| 54|2/3| 64|3.4| 70|2.2] 67/1.8| 58] 1.2] 45] 0.9] 28]0.6) 15 
28/3.6| 29/3.4| 36|3.6| 46|3.3| 57|3.2| 66/2-9| 72|3.5| 70)3.6| 63] 3.1| 54] 3.2] 42/3.3| 32 
25|3.3| 24|3.0; 31|2.6| 4312.6] 55|3.1| 64|2.8| 70|3.0] 69|3.1| 62| 2.9 52| 3.3] 39/3.0| 30. 
50|3.0| 52/3.0| 57|3.0| 6412.5] 73/3.0f 79|4.6| 81/6.9] 8116.5] 77] 4.5| 68] 3.3] 58)2.1| 52 
24|1.9| 26|2.1| 35|2.6| 47/2.8] 58|3.5] 67|3.3) 72|3.3| 72/3.2| 65) 3.1| 54| 2.5] 40|2.4| 29 
3013.5] 33(3.0] 4113.9] 52|3.1] 63|3.7| 71|3-7| 75|3.3| 74/3.4| 67| 2.6] 56| 2.5) 42|2.8) 33 
3612.5] 27|2.5| 35/2.7| 46/2 4| 583.1] 67|3.1| 7113.4] 70/2.8] G4] 3.3] 54] 2:8] 41|2.6| 31 
45/2.4| 48/2.3] 56|2.9| 65|4.3| 73/4-5| 81(3.9| 84/2.9| $4|2.8| 77] 2-7) 66] 2.7] 5512.5) 47 
30|0.4| 33|0.5| 39|1.0| 47|2-1| 56|2.2] 661-4] 72|1.7] 71)1-4| 63] 1.0) 51] 1.0] 40|0.6 32 
24{9'1| 25|2.2| 33|2.4| 462.5] 58|3.2] 67|3-6| 72|3.3) 70|2.8| 64] 2.9] 52| 2.4) 39 24 29) 
54|3.4| 56|2.8| 62|2:7| 69/3.1| 75|3.4] 81/4-4] 83|3.7| 83/4.3] 80] 5.6] 73] 4.4) 6313.3] 56) 
20/0.9| 23/0.6| 3210.8] 44}1.1] 52/2.3) 59]2.3] 66/1-1] 65|0.8] 57| 1.2] 45] 0.9] 33)0.7| 24 
55|2.8| 5813.0} 63|2 9| 69|2.4| 75|4.0| 80|5.3| 82/6.7| 82|5.8] 78] 7.4| 71! 4.5] 62 2.0 56| 
27'7.0| 30|5.4| 34|5.7| 40/5.3| 48|5.2| 54/3.6| 57/5.1| 55/7.2| 50/104] 43|10.9] 35/8.6) 31 
2311/2] 3111.8] 43]2.5| 55|3.1| 65/46] 74|5.0| 78|4.1| 77|4.1| 64| 4.6] 58] 2.9] 44)1.8| 32 
5513.1] 56|3.1| 58|2.8| 59}1.0] 6210.4] 66|0-1| 70|0.0] 71/0-0] 69] 0.2] 65| 0.7] 61|1-2| 57 
41|4'8| 44|4.4| 5215.3] 62|4.8| 71/42] 78|3.6| 8113.2] 79/34] 74] 2.8] 63] 2.7| 52\4.2] 44 
6|2.5| 67|1.8| 70|2.2| 73|3.1| 76|6.2| 80|6.9| 81|5.4] 81/6.2|-80| 8.3] 77] 8.4] 72 29 68 
Bris] ele] le] ais) sole] guia) ale 7a] 0) | aS] aed) 
; 4, : , g z d 5. : i 
at 32 a 38 $3 3.6| 49|3.2| 61|3.2| 69/3.3| 74/42] 73/4.3| 67] 3.4| 56| 3.5] 44|3.0| 35 
36/1-2| 40|1-1) 50/2-0] 60]3.3) 68/4.9| 76/3.7) 81|2-9| 80|2.9) 73) 3-0] 62) 2.9) 4911.9) 39 
33)3.3] 34|3.3| 41/3.4| 52]3.0) 63/3.3] 713.2) 76/4.2| 7514.6) 68] 3.1| 58) 2.8] 4612.7) 36 
510.8) 55|0-8| 61/0.7| 67)0-4) 75|0-1) 84/0-1) 90]1-1| $8/1.0) 83] 0.8/ 71) 0.5 90/0.7| 52 
31/30) 3213-6) 103g Saia-al erleal 7ela-8| 7913.01 7813.0] 70] 3:5] 69) 2.7] 4l8| 36 
5 “6| 44/3. ; % : i : : ; : 
12/08] i6)09| 20 | aoe | sale] 0714] 7313] 9013) 04] 3) #9] 24] alka 
29|1.3| 3411.5] 42/2-0|, 50/2. é ! ‘5| 7410. 0 14 Al 3 
; 1.8} 6913.2] 75|3.2| 81|2.5| 84|2.2) 84/2.4| 79] 3.0] 70] 2.2| 601.9 
ee eA Th aG aad aol ala au gale 
29|0.7| 33/0-8] 40|0.8) 47/1. : teat ; 1.8] 51| 2.8] 46/5.0] 42 
40|4.9| 41)3.9) 45|3.0| 49/2-4/ 54|1-9) 59/1-3 6310.6) 63/0.7/ 58) 1.8) 51) 2.8) 2615.01 33 
810.7| 21|0.8| 33/1.2| 48|2.7| 60|4.0| 70|4.0] 74)3.5| 72|3.1 3] 3-0] 61) 1-8) $511.0) 23 
217.7| 3416.3| 37\5.7| 4215-5] 47|4.0| 5213.2] 55 4.9 56\6.9 ; 2:1] 3919.41 35 
: 1.2] 48/1.1] 56/1.4] 63]1.3| 69|0.7| 68|0.6| 59] 0.9] 48 1. j 
33 36 35 33 4313.8 5313.3! 6413.71 72/4.11 7714.7 7514.0! 68| 3.21 57) 2.8| 4512.4| 37 
J ., 1922, twenty-five | Tripoli, about 25 miles south of the Mediterranean. 
nde oan a ego hag ees | eee ep N area OM Sl wi 
cago, 4d D : 
geen age Te Joe the U. 6: Weather Buregu | ter of 1932-3, athe tenperstiie Ae dee Dee aot 
began to jus, natural air temperature hitherto ac-| "Phe temperature, July 10, 1913, was 134 at 
eiataty measured on aah oceurred at Azizia, in| Greenland Ranch, Death Valley, Calif. , 
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> ty 5 \ 
s. é THE POLES OF THE EARTH. 
The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where | year minus 22.7 at th 

-* the arth’s aa eaten 2uts the surface, are not|at the South Pole. 

. absolutely fixed in the body of the Harth. The pole of 
rotation describes an irregular curve about its mean 
position. ¢ 

Sane Two periods have been detected in this motion; (1) 
an annual period due to seasonal changes in baro- 

_\ metrie pressure, load of ice and snow on the surface raltels 

-.. and to other phenomena of seasonal character; (2) id the 
_ @ period of about fourteen months due to the shape oO 
and constitution of thé Harth. © 

Ht k In addition there are small but as yet unpredictable 
i 


i cada ae ee rap - fed small betes Paris 

actual pole at any time remains wi a cirele rty 3 5 rT 

or forty feet in radius centered at the mean position | o ‘Fhe Bore) ee ee Sa ane aporoeaate 

pono Be Dele e mean position is latitude 70.5° N. and longitude ~ : 

| _ The pole of rotation for the time deing is of course |96° W. 

fas, dhe pole having a latitude of 90° and an indeterminate| or the south magnetic pole, the position latitude ; 
Jongitude. 72.4° S: and longitude 154° E. has been tentatively 4 


The temperature (centigrade) averages by the | adopted. . 
\ a 2 
; x THE MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1936 i 
{ (astern Standard Time: A.M. light figures: P.M. black.) ‘¥ 
— PRPRIGER, 1936. APOGEE, 1936. : 

4 es: a D. H. D. H. ] D. Ht 
26 1/August ......... 6 1i}\|January....... 14 FiJULY.,...< eevee 25 10 : 

3 5|September ...... 3 4||February....... il *)August......... 22 4 
23 A4lOctober ......... 1 10}| March......... 9 11\September...... 18 8 
20 3/October ......... 29 10) Aprils WSs 2 6 1/October......... 16 4 23 
.-18 10|November...... 27 DN OWERY = otal aiat ae 3 7|\November...... 12 . 

ae 4\December....... 25 PCE: gpa Ca ae 30 ert December......- 9 3 


Each month the moon is said to be in perigee] The average time from perigee to perigee, or from 


hen nearest to the earth and in apogee when] apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m.33s,; known 
farthest from the earth. the anonialistic month. 5 a 


bat: DAILY NORMAL HIGH AND LOW TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK CITY. 
‘ I Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June } July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


2ans « 37 24| 38} 241 45{ 30] 57| 421 68] 53] 77| 60} 82] 66! 80| 66| 74{ 60| 64] 49| 51 37| 41| 29 
EXTREMES OF PRECIPITATION AND SNOWFALL’AT NEW YORK (INCHES), 


~ | PRECIPITATION. ; 
: oe ~~ ; [ON SNO WFALL.* PRECIPITATION. SNOWFALL.* ; 
a/Greatest Greatest Monts /Gre 
Mona atest Greatest 
(ee iB he a we Year. jin 24 Hrs| Day .| Year. in 24 Hrs} Day.|Year.|in 24 Hrs} Day .| Year. 
Meganiyn |) 2: -9 | 1884) 13.1 | 14 {1910 |Isuly... 
“Ean | 295 besa] dese] ee feesueltagg aes | B88 hae] a) Bosc fccc i 
ril..| 3.72 | 5-6 | 1886] 10.2 “4 |1918 jloce 9.40 a9 | eos} 04 3077 ibe 
A : ry fais 8-9 } 1 
Eas [ aed 3 | 8, 1908]. T. 6 |1891 |[Nov..:] 3.62 |18-16] 1903 g8 26027 1308 wy 
Be ae less SURF Dec...1_ 2.93 |13-14! 1909] 14:0 |26-27l1890 = 
Records extending to winter of 1884-5 only. “T,” trace, less than 0.1 inch Tee 


Ten inches of snowfall 
a ot vain: of snowfall, according to the Weather Bureau, ordinarily equals, In water content, one inch 
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cITY WEATHER RECORDS FOR 1934, 


rection of James H, Searr, United States Meteorologist.) 
D hy PRECIPITATION, 1934, AT NEW YORK (INCHES). 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Novy. 


“T,"’ trace, less than .01 inch. ; In yichalty. ; 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1984, 


‘ Means. 42) 27| 29] 11) 46 
Note _—Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) SE N. 
PRESSURE, (Sea Level). 


14, 1932 


21, 
27, 
31, 


, 1934 
| 23, 1891 


1879, Toth day. (0) Also in 1876, ist day. 
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u—New York City Weather Records. 139 
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AL PRECIPITATION AT NEW YORK (INCHES), 
May. ) June.] July. | Aug. ] Sept. | Oct. | Nov.) Dec. Am ual 
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33.1 9°20 4 4: 

59 | 6.66 | 1. 
11.55 | 0. 
3:21 | 2.6: 
2°67 | 1. 
4°30} 1. 
3.82 ) 
1.92 | 0.75 - 
0,74}. 
3.79 | 4. : 
5.38 | 4. : 
4.32 | 2. : 
10.56 | 1. ‘ 
1.92 | 2.08 | 4: 
2°25 09 | 4.23 
0.63 57 | 3.97 
5.68 "70 
0.83 70 | 
3. 153 
0. mig 
0. -89 
1. -29 
a. 78 
0. "38 
. .33 
5. 172 
8. :39 
1 185 | 
5. 123 
a: 165 | 
3. re 


~ 
ro) 


3.50 | 3.07 


The heaviest rainfall in twenty-four hours at New | on Oct. 8-9, 1903; the next heaviest was 6.17 inc 
York City in the last sixty years was 9.40 inches! on Sept. 23, 1882. recat 
yf _ VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR). 


Max. | Direc- 
Veloc’y.| tion. 


Novemb 
||December. . 


VELOCITY OF WINDS IN THE UNITED STATES (MILES PER HOUR). 
; Avg. |High. 

J en ras 
2 eee Pest Gl Ba 


. Louis, Mo........ 
St. Paul, Minn...... 
Salt. Lake City, Utah. 


“=| vg | 104 Mobile, Ala re 
ee Me Washington NH, 


faces enn...... 


ioe 
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Talal al 


i in true values. _ 
top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on 


|at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to 
, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust 


observers at the weather observatory on the summit. 


a | e fabs Record of 


1934— DECEMBER. 


Te ‘Dec. 11—At Lansing, Mich., fire at 5.30 A.M., des- 

troyed the Hotel Kerns, on Grand River; a score 

ihe or more of the lodgers were killed including 
et) several members of the State Legislature. 

a —In Cuba, constitutional guaranties were sus- 

- pended for 60 days in Havana, Santa Clara, and 

a - Camaguey_provinces. 

__ —In Soviet Russia, at Minsk, 9 persons were shot 

eae SY for alleged complicity in the assassination, on 

= _. Dee. 1, of Sergei Kiroff. 

e/ ‘Dec. 12—Earth shocks destroyed buildings at 

Me Plymouth, on the Island of Montserrat, West 
ie Nara, HECAOS si 

, Dec. 13—Rudolf Minger, reorganizer of the Swiss 

“e. Army, was named president of the Swiss Con- 

federation for 1935 by the Federal Assembly. 

_—In China, the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Stam, young 

ae American missionaries, have been slain in Anhwei 

Province by Communist bandits and their bodies 

have been found abandoned on a battlefield 

- Their baby daughter was rescued. 

‘—Following the arrest, at N. Y. City of Albert H. 

Fish, 65, a house painter, police dug up in Worth- 
_ ington Woods, near Elmsford, Westchester County, 
' the alleged skeleton of Grace Budd, 10, whom Fish 

had led away from her home on W. 15th St., on 

4 _ June 3, 1928. 

h” Dec. 14—Chancellor Adolf Hitler's life was imperiled 

‘ _ when his special train, from Bremen to Berlin, 

-_. -Foared into an autobus killing 13 persons. 

—The farmers Alabama’ and other Southern 

__ 8tates voted for continuance in 1935 of the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act. 

—The steamer Usworth, British freighter, from 

_ Montreal Dec. 3, foundered in the mid-Atlantic; 
15 of crew drowned. : 

__Dee. 15—In Ceylon, a malaria epidemic which began 

rage ag tt ‘October has affected 500,000 persons. 

_ ° —Ex-President Gerardo Machado of Cuba arrived 

‘ at Hamburg. Cuba asked Germany for his 
_ arrest and extradition on a murder charge, which 
~. was refused in the absence of an extradition treaty. 
-—At Stalingrad, Russia, former Prince Machizariani 
and two associates were sentenced to death for 
is hes ne Socialist property valued at 200,000 
-s.  Tubles. ‘ 

-.  —-Finland alone paid the instalment on her war debt 
at Washington; all other nations defaulted. 

—At Woodland, Calif., a jury acquitted Judson 

_C. Doke of murder in the slaying of his wife's 
admirer, Lamar Hollingshead. 

/e. 16—Gregory Zinovieff (former president of the 
- Communist International) and Lev Kameneff 
- (ex-Soviet ambassador to Italy) were among 
_ 15 arrested and taken to a Moscow prison by the 
Stalin government, on fall-away charges. 

—In Portugal a new national assembly was elected. 

Cs 

‘Yugoslavia, 2,000,000 or more army reservists 

Hl f' ee took a public oath of allegiance to the 

oy King. ; 

_ —In Bulgaria, execution of 6 soldiers as Com- 
_munists and arrest of 500 persons marks discovery 
__ of a revolutionary plot. ao; 

‘Dee. 17—The Iceland Parliament (Althing) repealed 


t 
" 1 

melt 
~~ 


_ ..- legal after Jan. 2. 
__—The ban on automobile horns went into effect 


yt Rome. 

- Over 600. Germans have been taken into ¢ 

As oA Kae aoe ee in raids spon eaae Dats and 

9 Be nm & new “‘purge’’ of immoral el 

chiefly directed at the Storm Troops. cee 

' sk —In Russia, at Kiev, 28 of the 37 persons whose 

___ arrests on charges of preparing to commit terroris- 

ph! tic acts against Soviet officials in the Ukraine 
_—s,:sWere announced on Dec. 10 have been found guilty 
} and shot. This brings to 103 the number whose 
te executions on this charge have been made public 

by the Soviet authorites since the assassination 

' Sergei Kiroff in Leningrad on Dec. 1. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS SOLD. 


Chronology, 1934. Seas 


. Chronology, Wee. 11, 1934—Der. 10, 1935. 


* 


the Dear. eee 


in 1911 and {cently presented to the Franklin 
Institute. 1 

__ twice in the frail biplane. s 

Dec. 18—The Government of Ecuador closed. 
Quito University, expelling eight ringleaders in the 
recent strike, during which students seized the 
buildings and barricaded themselves in them. 

—In mid-Atlantic, the steamship New York rescued 
the crew of 16 of the foundered Norwegian freighter 


Sisto. 

—The Paraguayan: Foreign Office cabled to the 
League of Nations rejecting the peace plan ap- 
proved by the League Assembly in November. 

Dec. 19—The parliament of the Irish Free State 
passed, 51 to 36, the citizenship bill, which aims 
at removing from Irish law any suggestion that 
the Irish are British subjects. The Free State 
could not alter a British act, President de Valera 
said, but if the British would remove from their 
statute the suggestion that persons in the Free 
State were claimed as British subjects the Free 
State would welcome the step. 

—At Hull, England, Mrs. Ethel L. Major, 42, who 
poisoned her husband was hanged in prison. 

—At Shelbyville, Tenn., state troops killed 3 persons, 
with shot and bayonets, in preventing the lynching 
of a negro who was accused of attacking a white 
girl The mob burned the jail after the negro 
had been removed by the troops. 

Dee. 20—Prohibition of the export of gold from 
Canada, in‘coin or bullion, without a license has 
been extended a year as from Dee. 31. ; 

—At Philadelphia armed masked men got about 
$48,000 at a branch office of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., 23rd and Market Sts. 

—The: Dutch Air Line passenger plane, Uiver, 
crashed in the Syrian Desert near Rutbah Wells; 
3 passengers and the crew of 4 were killed. 

Dec. 21—At Chicago, Martin J. Insull received a 
not-guilty verdict from a jury in a State criminal 
court. The charge was embezzlement of $344,720 
from the Middle West Utilities Co., which he 
headed, for personal stock market operations. 

—In Yugoslavia a new Cabinet was formed by 
Premier Boske Yeftitch. 

Dec. 22—British, Italian, Swedish and Dutch 
troops, composing an “international ‘army” 
convoked by the League of Nations crossed the 
German border and took up stations in the Saar 
Valley to await the plebiscite on Jan. 13, when the 
Saarlanders will vote to decide whether they are 
to remain under the League of Nations’ jurisdiction, 
join France or revert to Germany. j 

—The Yugoslav Government freed from prison 
Viadko Matchek, leader of the Croat Peasant 
Party, who began a year ago a’3-yr. term. - 

—On the Island of Mindanao. Philippines, wild 
natives from the hills, with spears and bolos 
page Ae nen ele in "i valley a then attacked 

ary in Agusan Province 
to death 16 of the savages. whee 
pga Ten a ea! 20 La ie estrangement from 
a, Hungary receiv e first Sovie r 
Alexander Beksadian, an Armenian. meen e 

—Mrs. Kathryn Schoch, 37, at Dunkirk, N. Y. 
shot to death her sister Mrs. Ruth Hughes, and 
then went by train 260 miles to Pittsburgh, Pa 
where at t the home of her brother, Walter Dempsey. 

0 children, shot: h i 
— Bessel Wie pelson: ib write, ane) 

—In Nevada, 3 ¢ ren flying home to Elko’ 
the funeral of their brother died with the on 
a their plane hit a hill at Owyha Canyon 

Déc. 24—Iin Austria General Koerner, nominal 
Who ed ‘been. iiprisened eisai os 

n prisoned with ¢ 6 

pee; 12 ras releas ea. out trial since 

ec. undas, Ontario, on the Grand Trunk- 

Canadian National Railway main line ane been 

bound International Limited, from etroit for 

Toronto, rap into the rear.of a holiday excursion 
train on a side-track; 15 killed, 31 injured 

Dec. 26—The west-bound Grand Trunk-Canadian 
National International Limited train struck an 
automobile at Harvey, Ill., killing 7 em loyees: 
of the Illinois Emergency Relief Cominiss on. 

Dec. 27—Near Powellton, W. Va., 17 men were killed 


He went skimming through the air — 


i 


ee 


+ 


and 43 injured by the explosion of a locomotive 


hauli 
a es ing a train in which 300 miners were riding to 


Dec. 28—Charges of collusion by army officers and 


War Department officials to obtain go 
for representatives of orporesiseans 
from whom they received fees were set forth in 


contracts 


eae y the subCommittee of the 
j t Affairs Committee which has 
Db en investigating War Department transactions. 
—Aaron Sapiro, lawyer, was acquitted in the U. S. 

district court at N. Y. City of the charge that he 
pred. to" bribe ® jury in a mail-fraud case early 
Dee, 29—Leonid Nikolaieff and 13 other former 
members of the Communist ,party who were 


assassination Dec. 1 of Sergei Kiroff, Communist 
Political Bureau member, have been found guilty 
and executed by shooting. Thus the number 
executed since the murder of Kiroff has now 
risen to 117. 


JAPAN ENDS NAVAL TREATY. 


—Japan formally denounced the Washington naval: 
treaty of 1922 by filing written notice with the 
U. S. State Department that the pact was to 
terminate on Dec. 31, 1936. Notification of the 
action was communicated by Secretary Hull to 

- Great Britain, France and Italy, the other signa- 

. tories to the treaty. 

< Dec. 30—In Mexico Minister of Agriculture Tomas 

Garrido y Canabal’s Red Shirts killed five Catholics 


. in the suburb of Coyoacan, and one Red Shirt 
x was beaten to death by the townsfolk. 
oa —Near Tampico, Mexico. 25 women and children 
: mae drowned when a boat upset in the Panuco 
ver. 
\ . Dee. 31—In Bavaria, the Augsburger Abendzeitung, 


5 founded Jan. 13, 1609, the oldest newspaper in 
se Germany, ceased publication. 


—An earthquake shook Southern California, Arizona | 


-~ and Northern Mexico, causing damage to Lower 
‘<4 California irrigation canals, buckling roads, 
_ opening crevices in the earth and demolishing 


—In Germany the administrators of all enterprises 
are to report to the labor service all 
employes under 25 years old for the “labor ex- 
change” program, which requires youths within 
that age to surrender their jobs to older men. 


1935— JANUARY. 


Jan. 1—Persia, after New Year's Day, will be Iran. 
And in Iran New Year's Day will not be Jan. 1; 
it will be March 22. Thec e in the name was 
imparted by the government to foreign legations. 

ey were informed that the name Iran more 
suitably describes the present kingdom than the 
word Persia, which was derived from the old 
province of Pers, from which the country developed. 

—Fire at Gaffney, 8. C., destroyed the Cherokee 
County Home, and killed 5 aged inmates. Con- 
victs from a prison camp rescued 32. 

—In Russia, abolition of the ration card system 
for the sale of bread, ordered by the Kremlin 
late in November, went into effect. 

—In Louisiana, by new laws passed by the isla- 
ture, U. S. Senator Long is in partial political 
control over the Walmsley faction in the Demo- 
cratic party. 


HAUPTMANN TRIAL BEGUN. 


. 2—The trial of Bruno R. Hauptmann was begun 
hrs Flemington, N. J., on the charge of murdering 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., at_the time the child 
was kidnapped from the Lindbergh summer 
home near Hopewell, N. J., on the evening of 
March 1, 1932. The jury box was filled on Jan. 3. 
Col. Lindbergh testified that he heard a sound, 
such as a brea ladder would make just before 
the baby was missed from the crib. He then got 
his rifle and searched the grounds, in vain. Ts. 
Lindbergh —- mead garments worn by the 
baby when it was stolen. 
Island Sound steamboat, Lexington, 

R. 1, and the outbound 
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on Jan. 4 

; eC that the “Federal ve 
Oot aad Shall quit this business ‘of relief’ by 
providing ae jobs: on nee works projects 
‘or the nation’s idle ‘‘emplo o- 

—Etl Jegraphed to the League of Nations 

| re bos take effectual meastres under Article 


—At 


arrested in Leningrad in connection with the | J 


—At Paris 


Jan. 5—At Kansas City, Mo 


-——At Vienna, an assassin fired af an auto 


—The 


Jan. 8—In the 


ing. 4 
AI. Reich. ex-boxer, testified that on a night in 


, a es : = et =” =. = 


XI of the Covenant to safeguard peace between 
Ethiopia and Italy. = - * 

Waldmohr, Germany, Miss Elsa Sittel, N. Y. 
woman in jail there since Dec. 23 on a charge of 
insulting Hitler by remarking he looked like a 
Jew and probably was Jewish, was released and 
sent onher way. There was no trial on the charge. 


—The mail and telegraph strike ended at Rio de 


Janeiro; the dock strike on Jan. 5. 


an. 4—Continuing his evidence in the Hauptma 


trial at Flemington, Col. Lindbergh testified th 
he had recognized Hauptmann's voice in the 
Bronx District Attorney’s office as that of the 
man whom he heard ¢call ‘Hey, doctor’? to Dr. 
John F. Condon (Jafsie) the night of April 2, 
1932, just before the $50,000 ransom was paid 
outside a Bronx cemetery. Edward J. Reilly 
chief defense counsel, said he assumed the Colonel 
believed now that Hauptmann was guilty of the. 
Kidnapping. He asked the witness if that was 
not the case. 
“I do,” said Lindbergh. ie 
During his direct examination by Attorney 
General Wilentz the Colonel identified 13 of the 
ransom notes in addition to the first two, which he 
identified yesterday. He also identified the white 
sleeping garment which the baby wore when kid- 
napped and which was returned with one of the 
ransom notes during the Condon negotiations, 
and the brown wrapping paper in which the 
garment was sent through the mails. ms 
, Frederic Francois-Marsal, who once was 
Premier of France for two days, was sentenced 
to 18 months in jail for embezzlement. He 
was accused of responsibility for losses totaling — 
29,000,000 francs by stockholders of the Socoa 
Co. of whose board he was president. Besides 
the jail term, the court sentenced him to pay a 
fine of 20,000 francs and costs. 

ae As, Be ygse Neral iT? 
E. Otis sentenced Richard T. Galatas, Hot Spenes. - 


Ark., gambler; Herbert Farmer, ex-convict, of ve 


Joplin, Mo.; Frank B. Mulloy, Kansas City night 


~ 


} 


club owner, and Louis Staeci, Chicago night 
club operator, to serve two years in a Federal 
penifonslary and to pay a fine of $10,000 each 

r their part in a conspiracy to liberate Fr: < 


‘0. 
Nash, recaptured Federal convict at the Union 


railway station at Kansas City, June 17, 1933. A 
Jan. 6—The Ward Line steamship, Havana, from — 


N. Y¥. City ran aground at 4 A.M., on a coral 
reef off the Bahamas, 60 miles from Fort Pierce, 


Fla.; 1 lost. . ‘ 

in which 
Vice Chancellor Prince Ernst von Starhemberg ~ 
happened not to be riding. An official in the 
car was wounded. 


Jan. 7—In the trial of Hauptmann, Bessie (Betty) vi 
Teh 


Mowat Gow, nursemaid, who put the 
baby to bed on the night it was kidnapped, identi- 
fied its garments, and corroborated the stories 
told on the witness stand by the baby’s parents as 


¢ 


d 
‘- 


ale 


to the events in the Lindbergh home near Hopewell et 


sleep 


was ki pped 
stri from his body di h 
oe eae to Gane Ein 


end of that state’s Industrial Recovery Act. — 


The emergency was over, he declared. : 

. 8. Supreme Court, Justice £ 
dissenting, outlawed the oil production control 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. wn 


—At Rome, Italy and France signed an agreement — 
aa colonial claims in north Africa, railroad ee 


Ethiopia, and status of Italians in 
Tunis. e two countries also agree to ‘‘colla- — 
borate ih all fields, and that they will consu Le 
each other whenever circumstances render such — 
a step advisable.” ERE 
bed ie aay oer aa 
Bronx taxi-cab driver, swore thai auptm: 
gave him $1 on the night of March 12, 1932, tc 
take a letter to Condon’s home in the bo 
Amandus Hochmuth, 87, a surprise witness, de- 
elared that he saw Hauptmann drive past his 
home near Hopewell in a ‘‘dirty green automobile,”’ — 
containing a ladder, in the direction of the Lind- 
bergh estaté on Tuesday, March 1, the day of the 
kidnappi 


March, 1932, during the ransom’ negotiations, he 
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drove Condon to Woodlawn Cemetery in the 
Bronx, where he saw Condon talk with somebody 
through the iron gate of the cemetery. He saw 
this man climb over the gate from the inside and 
run away, but later return and accompany Condon 
to a bench in Van Cortlandt Park, where they 
. talked for en hour. 
5 Jan. 9—At Flemington, Dr. John Francis Condon, 
‘ known also as ‘Jafsie,” identified Bruno Richard 
et: Hauptmann, on trial for the murder of the Lind- 
{ - pergh baby, as the mysterious ‘‘John’’ to whom he 
aid $50,000 in St.«Raymond’s Cemetery, the 
aro on April 2, 1932, in a futile effort to ransom 
| the kidnaped child. 3 r 
“Will I burn if the baby is dead?” ‘‘John’’ asked 
according to the witness. 
.__—The case of the rum runner I’m Alone was ended 
“by a final judicial ruling that Canada should 
receive an apology and $50,666, but that the 
United States could cross off the rest of the 
$386,803 demanded in damages. The American- 
Cabadian Judicial Commission declared the sink- 
ing of the vessel was ‘“‘not justified.” Canada 
-. had asked for damages of nearly $400,000 for the 
_ sinking, which took place in the Gulf of Mexico, 
- March 22, 1929,-after more than an hour of shelling 
by the Coast Guard cutter Dexter. 
_ —WNear Brodhead, KY., Geo. Collett, 43, a fugitive 
from justice, killed his wife, her parents, two 
relatives, and himself. He had wounded two 


xp 


hgi others, 

 —William F. Carpenter, of San Antonio, Tex., was 
] assassinated by rebels on his ranch at Alamillos, 
a Lex: 

“Jan. 10—Speaking as Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
ae lawyer, friend and adviser, Col. Henry Breckin- 
ih 


ridge, former Assistant Secretary of War, gave 
‘Dr. John F. Condon, the ‘‘Jafsie’’ of the ransom 
- negotiations, a clean bill of health in the Haupt- 
mann trial, at Flemington. The state intro- 


and specimens he wrote for the police after his 

in’ New York last September, containing 

- words that had been used in the ransom notes 
already in evidence. : 


_ | MARY PICKFORD GETS DIVORCE. 


—Mary Pickford (Smith) got in 3 minutes in Judge 
Ben Lindsey’s court at Los Angeles, a divorce 
from Douglas Fairbanks. The decree is final in 
-. one year from date: Fairbanks is abroad. A 
_ property settlement had been made. The couple 
were married in 1920 at Hollywood. Then the 
; actress had just been divorced from Owen Moore, 
oh actor; Fairbanks was divorced in 1919 from 
Ann Beth Sully, whom he married in 1907. 


if, 


beck 


‘Jan. 11—In the Hauptmann trial, Albert S. Osborn, 


handwriting expert, testified that all of the Lind- 
bergh ransom notes were written by Hauptmann. 
‘MISS EARHART’S PACIFIC FLIGHT. 

Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam bys Honolulu alone 


- Court. 
eats 


Zi 
le aye have driven packs of wolves from the 
mountains and forests into rural towns. One village 
ear Bistritz was attacked by 40 of the beasts, and 
peasants, unable to drive them away, were com- 
: pelled to lock themselves in their houses. A ten- 
ty iW, year-old girl was reported to have been torn to 
y. Pieces. any cattle were killed. A peasant, 
_ attacked by wolves while on his way home on a 
_ sledge drawn by two horses, sought refuge in a 
tree, where he was found frozen to death the next 
_ day. His horses had been devoured. 
_ Jan, 12—Damage estimated at $1,000,000 was sur- 
_ veyed in Nova Scotia as flood waters receded after 
_» elaiming two lives, paralyzing scores of industries 
and inundating towns and villages. 


uf * SAAR VOTES ITSELF GERMAN. 


_ Jan, 13—In the Saar Territory, a plebiscite 
“desired future status of that region resulted as 


hie 
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follows—for return to Germany, 476,08! t P 
status quo, 46,173; for France, 2,083. ‘This gave 
Germany 90.7 per cent of the vote. \ The plebiscite 
was followed by an exodus of Jews, French and 
other anti-Nazis. The Saar Customs Union came — 
to an end. The Council of the League of Nations 
voted on Jan. 17, to re-establish Germany in the 
government of the Saar ee on Meh. 1. 
Jan. 14—In the Hauptmann trial, Elbridge W. Stein, 
handwriting expert, testified that the Lindbergh 
ransom notes were by Hauptmann. iss H. O. 
Alexander, 26, a Bronx clothes model, testified 
that she saw the defendant spying on Dr. Condon 
at a Bronx railway station in March, 1932, when 
Condon was negotiating to pay the ransom money. j 
—At Rome, Infanta Beatriz, daughter of ex-King 
, 
s 


Bite? 
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Alfonso of Spain, was married to ce Alessandro 
Torionia, son of the former Elsie Moore of New 
York, who was daughter of the late Charles A. 
Moore, machinery merchant. The bride’s mother, 
ex-Queen Victoria, remained at London. The 
ceremony was performed by Cardinal ay h 
Saenz, exiled primate of Spain. } 
—At Chicago, Louis Piquett, John Dillinger’s ; 
lawyer, was acquitted of conspiracy to harbor him. ia 
—The Netherlands High Court of Justice decided \% 
that the Royal Dutch Shell Co. and the Batavia ‘ 
Petroleum Co. were no longer obligated t6 fulfill the 4 
old payment clauses of their dollar bonds floated. 
n Amsterdam and New York. 9 
Jan. 15—Two other handwriting experts, John F. i 
Tyrrell of Milwaukee and Herbert J. Walter of 
Chicago, testified for the prosecution in the 7 
Hauptmann trial, at Flemington. N. J. % 1 
—At Leningrad, Gregory Zinovieff, Ley Kameneff F 
and 17 others, all of them members of the former 
Trotsky-Zinovieff opposition, went on trial for their : 
lives on charges that they were active counter- e 
revolutionaries who were connected with a con- 5 
spiracy to kill Soviet leaders. On Jan. 17, Zinovieff 
was sentenced to 10 years and Kameneff to 5 years 
in prison; 15 others got jail terms, and 78 fener 
persons were exiled. 
Jan. 16—In the Hauptmann trial 4 more handwrit- 
ing experts testified that the defendant wrote all 
the ransom notes. They were W. T. Souder of 
the U. 8. Govt. Bureau of Standards, Washington; 
H. M. Cassidy, Highland Park, Va; A. D. Os-— 
born, N. Y. City, and J. C. Sellers, Los Angeles. 
—At Geneva, the League of Nations Assembly's 
Chaco committee unanimously recommended that 
all League members end their arms embargo in so 
far as it applies to Bolivia and strengthen it-in-so 
far as it applies to Paraguay. : 
—President Roosevelt in a special message to Con- 
gress asked for U. S. adherence to the World Court. 
—At Albany, N. Y., the conviction of Isidor J. 
Kresel, accused of having misapplied funds of the 
Municipal Safe Deposit Company, a subsidiary 
of the Bank of United States, was reversed andthe 
indictment was dismissed by the Appellate Di- J 
vision‘ Third Department, which heard the case 
in eee 5 J 
— eral agents shot to death at Lake Weir ; 
Fred Barker and his mother, Kate, long rai bai 
embers 0 e gang tha 
renee, a ‘aged Beaker: eters 
—In a bank hold up at Ledmore, Ill., Charles B ’ 
cashier, and Glenn Axline, sheriff, were shat at 
death; Melvin Liest, gangster, killed himself, and 
several others, including Arthur Thielen, robber 
were wounded. No robbers escaped. - ’ ‘! 
Jan. 17—-In the Hauptmann trial, witnesses 
the finding of the murdered Lindbergh bees in 
scrub oak barrens several miles from its home: 
other witnesses testified as to the arrest of the 
defendant and the discovery of $14,600 of ransom 
money In Hauptmann’s house and garage in the 
AN ES wae ts e = on at Flemington, N. J. 
and sho’ ata U.S. t. of Justice witness: 
“Mister, mister, you stop vine?” MEHION ewes 
—At London, Clarence Guy Gordon Haddon, who 
was bound over to keep the 1 
after pleading guilty red peace last, danisey 
King Geo 


claimed to be an illegitimate reshe of the late Dune 
eorge. < ’ 
Jan. 18—At Flemington, N. J., Mrs. Anna Haw 
mann, wife of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, Fao 
in the court room and called a woman witness a 
liar. The woman was a former neighbor in the 
‘Bronx, Mrs. Ella Achenbach. She testified that a 
day or two after the kidnapping of Charles Ae 
Lindbergh, Jr. from his home at Hopewell, N. J., 
on the night of March 1, 1932, Mrs. Hauptmann 
told her that she and her husband had just re- . 
turned from a trip, on which Hauptmann had ine 
jured his left leg. The State introduced into evi- 
dence a board, found in Hauptmann’s home after 


arrest, with Dr. Condon’s address and the 


Lat : 


aes AP 


-Jan. 19—A cold wave has been sweeping India for a 
week, breaking all previous records, taking a toll 
of lives and destroying animals and crops. The 
unusual drop of the temperature to below freez- 
ing caused hundreds of deaths among men and 
women working in fields and on plantations. Birds 
and domestic animals perished by thousands. 

—Bitter cold weather was in prospect for the Pacific 
Northwest and California following eight days of 
blizzards and rain to which eight deaths were 
attributed. Railroad and airline schedules were 
disrupted. Communities in Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon were buried under the deepest snow 
blanket in years, but main highways were kept 


open. 

Jan. 20—At Atlantic City, Alvin Karpis, 25, and 
Harry Campbell, 30, alleged members of the 
Bremer kidnap gang, shot their way out of a police 
trap and escaped. Two women companions were 
captured, one was shot in the leg. She was re- 
‘moved to a maternity hospital. 


*  LINDBERGH RANSOM MONEY. 


Jan. 21—In the Hauptmann trial, at Flemington, 
it Was testified that he was not at work in N. Y. 
City on the day the Lindbergh baby was kid- 
mapped (March, 1, 1932); he did not work on 
April 2 (the day the $50,000 ransom was paid); 
he passed a $5 ransom bank note at a N. Y. 
theater on Nov. 26, 1933, (before the time when 
Hauptmann says, about $15,000 of the ransom 
money was left in care by a friend, Isidore 
Fisch, who went home to Germany and died); 
Hauptmann and his wife came into possession of at 
least $44,486 after the ransom payment, not 
counting loans which Hauptmann made to Fisch 
and others; and Hauptmann plunged heavily in 
stocks after the ransom payments, and one of the 
Hauptmann family’s five brokerage accounts had 
a turnover of $256,442.15 during 1933 
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—Coal mine explosions killed 11 at Gilberton, Pa., 
and 11 at Zajecanu, E. Serbia. 
_—The U. S. Supreme Court denied Thomas J. 
Mooney leave to file a petition for an original writ 
of habeas corpus, but announced that the denial 
was without prejudice. It held that Mooney 
_ should have recourse to the courts of California in 
: seeking a writ before co to the U. 8. Supreme 
Court. The court previously had refused to pass 

on the merits of the case. 
Jan. 22—In the Hauptmann trial, the ladder al- 
leged by the State to have been used in the kid- 
napping of the Lindbergh baby, was admitted into 
5 evidence; also the chisel and dowelpin found near 
‘the ladder, about 70 feet from the Lindbergh 
“4 home near Hopewell, N. J._ Charles B. Rossiter, 
> salesman, testified he saw Hauptmann with a car 
: parked at the roadside near the Princeton Air- 
port, a few mines from Hopewell, on the Satur- 
| » day night before the kidnapping. Millard Whited, 
i er and logger, neighbor of the Lindberghs, 
swore that Hauptmann was the man he saw twice 
in February, 1932, lurking in the vicinity of the 
idbergh estate. 
CRE neh the Gueorgieff cabinet resigned and 
was succeeded by one under Gen. Fetke Zlateff. 
—Floods in the lower ae have drowned 25 
- , persons in Tenn., Ark., and Miss. 
Jan. 23—In the Hauptmann trial, Arthur Koehler, 
Pederal wood expert, testified that part of the 


lumber in the ladder abandoned at the scene of the 
Lindbergh baby kidnapping came from Haupt- 
mann’s attic floor in the Bronx and that the ladder 
had been made with Hauptmann’s carpenter tools. 
He added that the wood chisel found with the 
ladder was of the same make and pattern as a set 
in Hauptmann’s tool chest, from which this par- 
ticular size of chisel was missing. 
—The German religious movement known as the 
“Weissenberg Sect’? has been suppressed by Gen. 
Goering, Premier of Prussia, for “blasphemy and 
lese-majeste.” It had 100,000 adherents and 
was headed by Joseph Weissenberg, 80, ‘who 
‘as a stone mason. 
I Cesaen political refugee and 
adio operator, was assassinated at a mountain 
nn near Pribram, Czechoslovakia. 
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t Fall River, Mass., 5 bandits armed with ma- 
chine guns robbed a U, S. mail truck of $129,000, 
almost all in cash, kidnapped and bound the driver 
and escaped in two stdlen ¢ars. Mi 


HAUPTMANN ON STAND. 


tmann took: the stand in his 
burglary-kidnap trial at Flemington and swore 
that he had no part in taking the Lindbergh baby " 
or the ransom money but was working at homeon.. 
each of the dates named by the State. He men- 
tioned his criminal and his World’ War record 
abroad, said he had been shell-shocked, had en- 
tered the United States unlawfully, and for the 
last few years had been a carpenter. He had 5 
Saved over $3,500, he said, before the date of the ¥ 
ransom payment. 

—The American passenger steamer, Mohawk, under 
charter to the Ward Line, and the Norweigian 
freighter, Talisman, were in collision off 
Girt, N. J., at 9:30 P. M. Loss of life was con- 
fined to the Mohawk. Rescued number 118 (39 
pesengera, 79 of crew); dead, 35 (14 passengers, 

21 of crew); missing, 10 (1 pessenge 9 of crew). - 
Among the lost were Prof. H. F. Cleland of Wil- 

liams College; Julian Peabody and wife of N. Y., 4 
and John Telfer and wife of Edinburgh. An ‘4 
official board laid the accident to confusion in 
interpreting steering orders on the Mohawk. \ 

--President Roosevelt’s $4,880,000,000 work relief 
bill was passed by the House by a vote of 329 to 
78 and sent to the Senate. : 

—wN. Y. City emerged from a 2-day 17.5 inch snow 


storm, with high winds and a 6 degree-above-zero 
temperature. Over 20,000 men dug the snow off = 
the streets. i 


Jan. 25—Hauptmann, continuing his direct testi- 
mony made categorical denials of every vital 
eharge against him in connection with the kid- ' 
napping and the murder. He gave alibis for the ; 
night of the kidnapping, the night of the ransom ~ 
payment, and a later night when the State con- 
tends he passed a ransom bill before he admits ¥ 
receiving some of the ransom. He explained his =9 
large Wall Street speculations after the kidnapping —__ { 
as due to previous savings and funds supplied by 
Isidor Fisch. a bon 
On cross examination by the State, he 1% 


that he owned a note book in which 
“boat’’ was spelled ‘‘b-o-a-d,” as it was in the 
last of the Lindbergh ransom notes. This was the we 
note in which the father was made the victim of a 


hoax, after the ransom was paid, b tola> 


mitted 
the'word = 
ps3 
-« 
y" peng. be 
that the baby was safe on the “‘boad’”’ Nellie. F 
—At Chicago, Henry W. Arden, 24, and his mother, —~ 
54, who had been dropped from the public relief 
roll, shot-up the Emergency Relief office on W.. ' 
ee Aye. Miss Caroline Wallace and 
Alice M. 


mother and himself. ; rs 
—At Baton Rouge, La., a party of 200 of U. 8. 
Senator Huey P. Long’s armed political opponents _ 
seized the court house in the name of a “New cay 
Deal,”’ but retired voluntarily. The next day the ‘2 
National Guard went there, and the “rebéls”’ ‘ 
ave up arms and surrendered. It was testified, 
ter, that $20,000 had been set as the price for 
Long’s assassination. ; 2 ate. i a sdliins } 
an, 26—The number of dea m the Tennessee- 
$ Arkansas-Mississippi flood was place at 27, chietly sy 
Negroes, and the homeless, marooned or suffering 
at 25,000. Damage to property was estimated 
at more than $5,000,000. fein 
Jan. 27—Fire at Greenwood Lake, N. Y., destroyed _ 


Mie i 
Irwin were killed. Arden then killed his ' ¥ 


« 
5 


a bunglow and in it 6 persons—A. 8. Beattie and_ c 
wife, and Bronx Policeman Oscar 8. Anderson, jr., 
wife and 2 children, who had motored from the ~- 
city for the week-end. i = pyr Z 
Jan. 28—In the Hauptmann trial, cross examination wa 


of the defendant was continued by State Atty. — i 
Gen. D. T, Wilentz. He got Hauptmann to 
admit that he knew the interlocking circle in- — : 
signia of Krupps, the German munitions makers 
—a device which bears a resemblance to the 4 
symbol which appeared on the Lindbergh ran- 
som notes. The prosecutor pie es out that. oe 
Hauptmann was an admirer of anfred von — ~ 
Richthofen, the German aviation ace; who was 
shot thee Lei a flyers. Hauptmann named his 
only chil E " ata 
—At a Y. City, securities valued at $1,507,938, — Ma 
consisting mostly of U. 8S. Treasury notes ranging — 
from $1,600 to $100,000 denomination, were Angi Ms wads 
by a messenger of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. — F 


a4 
while making a deliyery 


—Poison liquor has killed 16 at Utica, N, Y., Cate | 
yf 


klyn, and 17 at Gloversville, and Rome. 
a iiced. plots to overthrow the government were 
dealt with by troops af Montevideo, Uruguay, and — 
by police at Vienna, Austria, - é 


\ i “7 i | 9 
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household of Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, mother-— 
in-law of Col. Charles A- Mgneen, “who com- — 
mitted suicide during the kidnapping investiga- — 
tion. John M. Trendley of East St., Louis, hand- 
writing expert for the defense, testified that 
Hauptmann did not write any of the ransom notes. 
—tIn Italy, universal army training went into effect. 
Officers in uniform replaced schoolma’ams and — 
schoolmasters in class rooms. The obligatory 
military instruction is for the boys only. 
—At N. Y. City, Ivan Poderjay, 35, former captain q 
in the Jugoslav Army, whose second wife, Mrs ‘ 


—20,000 teamsters put on a 1-day strike at N. Y. 
city, in their battle with the Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and a 
a group of trade organizations for control of the 
aie 8 waterfront. 
WORLD COURT TREATY LOST. 


Jan. 29—The U. S. Senate, 52 to 36, voted for the 
1929 protocols joining this country to the World 
Court; but the Constitution requires a majority of 

_ two-thirds, and so the protocols were defeated, 

: by 7 votes. In favor of the protocols were 43 

j Democrats and 9 Republicans; against, were 20 

| Democrats, 14 Republicans, 1 Progressive, and 

_ 2 Farm-Labor. - : 

—aAt Afdub, Ethiopia, several were killed in a 
skirmish between a body of Italian troops and a 
mative border patrol. Each nation accused the 
other. Italy demanded apologies, indemnities, 

_ salutes and frontier adjustments. 

—In the Hauptmann trial the cross examination of 
the defendant was continued by the State which 

- produced letters and accounts of the accused to 
‘show that he and Fisch began to speculate in 

stocks’ and furs in 1933 instead of 1932; and that 5 
- Hauptmarin’s own account books showed that he |—A reciprocal trade treaty between the United 

received only $2,000 from Fisch for their joint States and Brazil was signed in President Roose- — 
stock account, and only $1,737.50 as profits from velt’s office with ceremonies. 

\ the fur business, in the entire period between | Feb, 3—At Calcutta, 750,000 persons invaded the 
_ April 2, 1932, the date of. the ransom payment in city to bathe in the sacred Ganges River in cele- 

the Lindbergh kidnapping, and Dec., 1933, when bration of the Ardhodaya Yoga festival, observed f 

- Fisch left for Germany on the trip on which he every 27 years. 

died last year. Hauptmann insisted that he was | Feb. 4—In the Hauptmann trial, Col. H.N.Schwarz- 
telling the truth when he said that Fisch con- kopf, head of the N. J. State Police, revealed that — 

- tributed $15,000 tc the stock trading account and tests made at the scene with a duplicate of the 
lost $15,000 in the market. He said he had not kidnapper’s ladder had indicated that it would 

- entered all of Fisch’s contributions under Fisch’s break ‘under a weight of 180 pounds. Five ofthe 

- name in his ledger. alibi witnesses for the defence failed to appear in 

court in answer to subpoenas. Mrs. Anna Bone- 
steel testified that Violet Sharpe was at the 
witness's eating place at the Yonkers ferry on the 
night of the kidnapping. 

—The bill increasing the maximum of government 
securities of all types which may be outstanding 
at one time to $45,000,000,000 and giving the 
Treasury authority to issue ‘baby bonds” to be 
pyaar a aces aes = the smaller de- 

mina: was sign resid’ 

and became 8 ine ig y ent Roosevelt 

—The U. 8. Supreme Court ruled that the Senate 
had the right to sentence to (10 days in) jail, ree 
contempt, W. P. Mac Cracken, air mail head of 
duce certath papets eld necessaty Co ihe uae aS 

Di eld necessar; : 
_ inves Sig tion ary to the air mail : 
mows in Austria and the Balkans, and rains : 
ee have caused losses of property, life aad 

—At Chicago, Thomas E. Maloy, business 

the Moving Picture Operators Union, was pester % 


ated. 
Feb. 5—Several more alibi witnesses testified at Fl 
iem- 
ington, N. J., for Hauptmann, and in favor of the ) 
contention of the defendant’s lawyers that the 
late Isidor Fisch got the $50,000 Lindbergh ran- ~ 
som money from Dr. John F. Condon. Five — 
witnesses alleged to have been summoned by the 
defense failed to appear in peal A of those 


—In Hungary, at Debrecen, Mrs. J + 
was sentenced to be hanged. It be Spl an 


Agnes GC. Tulverson Poderjay, disappeared mysteri- 
ously on Dec. 20. 1933, pleaded guilty in General 
Sessions to a bigamy indictment based on that 
Matriage. He was sentenced, on March 21, to 
2% to 5 years in state prison, : 4 
Feb. 2—A decision of the North Dakota Supreme ‘ 
Court turned Governor Thomas H. Moodie out 


of the office he had held less than a month and ~ 
designated Lieut. Gov. Walter H, Welford as his 
successor.. The court held Moodie ineligible for — 
the Governorship on the ground he voted, and 
thereby established residence, in Minnesota in | 

; 

: 


- concern’s failure. 

_ —At Albany, N. Y., the child labor amendment to 
_ the Federal Constitution, urged by Governor 

Lehman and President Roosevelt, was voted 
down in a secret meeting of the Senate Judiciary 

iat Committee. 

Jan. 30—Hauptmann ended his testimony in his 
‘trial'at Flemington after 17 hours and 36 min- 
utes on the stand. Ais wife corroborated his 
alibis. _Elvert Carlstrom, 27, a Swede, swore 


ei 


Of the 8 other widows on trial } F 3 
' sentence, and another 15 years th, eon ame 


Feb. 6—In the Hauptmann trial, Dr. ; 
Hudson of N. Y. City, testified cuit aor An es 


eg _ stronghold in the United States.” Descending 
_- upon Manchester in a surprise move by Gov the Iadder had wi es 

ent "3 Ruby Laffoon to break up an alleged Mhtomoniie alibi witnesses, one ¢ of eyes ere were weet 

___ theft ring and end other lawlessness, the troops asylums, 


--set_up a military rule. Later Circuit Ju 
Bis 4), Begley adjourned court to give way to ME CANADA JAILED KIDNAPPER. 
—At London, Ont., David Meisner, American _ I 


control. 
—wWhen an airplane hit a hill near Stettin, German ambler and book 

11 persons ‘were killed. | , 15 years on conviction of Kidnapping Jenn 

A mH att. w y Trews ¥ < 

elit case of its kind in Capes, Tt was the 

eb, 7— At Flemington, N. J., Charles J. De Bisschop, 


1" —FEBRUARY. 
a building contractor and n m 
Prater an from Water- 


ane Tr 4 
Feb. 1—In the Hauptmann trial, Peter H. S 
. . som 

ae hee N. Y. City employe, identified pictures of Tages 
Fisch and Violet Sharpe, both dead, as those of a 
jmant and woman he saw boarding a street car 
; it, with a young baby outside the W. 42nd St. ferry 
hoy _ house, Manhattan, about midnight March i 
, a ates a few hours after the Lindbergh baby was 
AD idnapped, Miss Sharpe was the servant in the 


duced in evidence, were entirely separate boards 


an 
§ pn add never been part of the same piece of 


—At Moscow, Joseph Stalin, who as Gen ecre- 
ay 


y 


tary of the Communist party, directs the alee 


ee 


nip of Soviet Russia, became a member of the 

? peeecluny of the Soviet Central Executive Com- 

—The U. 8. Commissioner at N. Y. dismissed a 

Warrant which charged ainst Gen. Alberto 

Herrera, ex-Cuban Sec. of War, who fied here in 

1933, that, acting on Herrera’s orders, Cuban 

soldiers in 1928 shot and killed Blas Maso, a 

friend of Dr. Rafael Iturralde, who was a mem- 

ber of the Machado Cabinet. Commissioner 

_Cotter ruled that the killing of Maso had been a 
political offense. 

—John D. Rockefeller, jr. is one of many citizens 

who were fingerprinted at N. Y. City by the U. 

8. Dept. of Justice. The mgs baled etd was in- 

tended to set an example for law-abiding citizens 

and to prepare the way for general fingerprintir 

of publie and private employes, with the eventua 
hope of a compulsory fingerprint registration 
throughout this country. 

Feb. 8—The defense in the Hauptmann trial closed 

its case with several more alibi witnesses, and the 

State, in rebuttal, put on the stand Miss Hannah 

Fisch of Leipzig, Germany, sister of the late 

Isidor Fisch, who testified that her brother had only 

$500 with him when be died in a hospital in Leip- 

zig last March. Miss Fisch was called to disprove 
the defense contention that Fisch, and not Haupt- 
mann, collected the $56,000 ransom in a Bronx 
cemetery on April 2, 1932, left about $15,000 of the 

Transom money with Hauptmann, and took the 

Test of it back to Germany. ; 

—At Manila, the Philippine constitutional conven- 
tion approved a charter for the Commonwealth 
government that will function for the decade to 
precede separation from the United States. 

—A _caye-in of pits at Ft. Hall, Kenya, Africa, killed 

27 native women of the Kikuyu tribe who were 

digging clay to mould into cups and bowls. 

‘ —At Budapest, Hungary, Matthias Rakosi, People’s 

Commissar in the brief but bloody Red regime of 
1919, was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

—In Turkey, the Popular Party won 383 Deputies 
in the new Grand National Assembly; 17 are 
“women. Independent groups elected 16 Deputies, 
of whom four are non-Moslems. Gen. Refet, 
former Prime Minister, was elected on his return 
to litical life, after ten years of retirement. 

—In Passia, at Saratoff, 18 persons were killed in 

a head-on collision between a passenger train and 

, a freight train. 


PUBLIC LANDS WITHDRAWN. 


—President Roosevelt withdrew all remaining public 
land from use. order, completing that of 
last November, affects about 1,200,000 acres and 
puts the final touch on withdrawal from settle- 
ment, location, sale or entry of the entire 165,695,- 
000 acres of public demain. 
Feb. 9—In.the Hauptmann trial, Mrs. Dwight W 
Morrow, one of her male employes, and several 
others testified to the movements of Miss Violet 
Sharpe, one of the Morrow maids, on the evening 
of the kidnapping. She was at the Morrow home 
in Englewood, until about 8 o'clock, and then went 
at Orangeb = 
Tse! 


witnesses, testified, closing the evidence in the case. 
—Tornado winds, ripping through east Texas and 
part of Louisiana, ne hye persons dead, more than 
70 injured and property damage. 
‘eb. nt Flemington, N. J., Edward J. marr of 
Brooklyn, chief defense counsel in the crial of 
Richard Hauptmann for the murder of 
Charles A. sanabargh, Jr., pleaded with the jury 
of eight men and four women for Hauptmann’s 


aw 


—The bursted pep don 
has tnned sever. ing $15,000,006 
liabilities. ‘Tin and shellac also were gambled in. 

Feb. 12—In the Hauptmann trial the New Jersey 

' “Attorney General, David T. Wilentz summed up 
for the prosecution. e asserted that Haupt- 
jann had used his chisel, which was found with 
the ladder outside the Lindbergh house after the 
kidnapping, to strike the child unconscious before 
taking him from his nursery crib. He offered 
his as a fair inference to explain the failure of the 


20-month-old infant to ery 
took him out of his room. 


, DIRIGIBLE MACON SUNK. 


—The $4,000,000 U, S. navy dirigible balloon 
Macon, in commission since early in 1933, sank 
in the Pacific several miles off Point Sur, Calif. 
All but 2 of the 83 persons aboard were rescued. 
One of those lost was Ernest M. Dailey, chief 
radio operator, who jumped 150 feet to the water, _ 
The accident was due to a sharp gust of wind 
straining a “structurally weak frame,” which é 
broke off apart, according to evidence at the . 
naval inquiry. i il 


HAUPTMANN CONVICTED. ee. : 


Feb. 13—At Flemington, N. J., Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann was convicted of murder in the first 
degree at 10:45 P.M. for the killing of Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr. of Hopewell on the night of March 
1. 1932. as was Spicer ie die in the electric 
chair at the State prison in Trenton som 
during the week of March 18. - © bos 
The jury of 8 men and 4 women returned its 
verdict after having been out for 11 hours and 24 
minutes since it retired from the court room at 
11:21 A.M. Lindbergh got the news by phone 
at the Morrow home, Englewood. Hauptmann’'s , 
wife was present in court but not their baby boy. " 

Feb. 14—From Kamenz, Germany, Bruno R. : 
Hauptmann’s mother wrote to President Roosevelt: : 
“The World War has already taken from me my 
husband and two of my sons. I am 70 years old. 
It would mean my death, if you, Mister President, 
don’t pardon my son because then I shall be ali 
alone. Mister President, disregard his previous 
offense for which the world must be held re- 
sponsible; Bruno isn’t a bad man. Therefore, I 
beg you to be merciful to him.” Bruno, at 
Flemington, asked the public for funds to finance 
a legal appeal. She cabled her plea to Gov. 
Hoffman, of N. J. - ge 

Feb. 15—One of four British seaplanes traveling 
from London to the naval base at Singapore came 
to grief on a Sicilian hillside, burning almost 
beyond recognition with the nine persons aboard it. 

Feb. 16—Bruno R. Hauptmann was transferred, — 
under guard, by automobile, from the Hunterdon _ 
County jail at Flemington, N. J., to a death cell — 
in the State prison, at Trenton.’ ‘ =, AR 

—From Rome, the first detachments of 


out when a stranger 


+ 
™ 


by engine trouble at Porto Praia, \Cape Verde — 
Islands. ae 


erms. f 
Feb. 17—At Granite, Okla., 31 felons escaped 
the State Reformatory, killing a guard; 8 were 
shot and recaptured, 3 were caught peacefully. — 


COURT DECISION OF GOLD 


Feb. 18—The U. 8. Supreme Court, 5 to 4 held that 
Congress was within its powers in eg a 
gold clause in private contracts, and, while it 
had gone too far in doing so in government obliga- 
tions, bondholders in the cases reviewed had no 
redress against the government, because thé 
had shown no loss. | i a 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes read 


same 
that sustained the New Deal philosophy in the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium and N. Y. 
Ae milk cases. Joining Associate Justice — 

¢ 


N. 


Irene von Jena, 31 
nowski, 45, were sent to prison for life. The © 
charge was “betrayi litary secrets.’’ Sos-— 
nowski was a Polish officer. ba 


Nations back to Germany. They include: 
Transfer by France to Germany of mines, r: ads 
and other property. Private insurance policies of | — 

French citizens. Social insurance. Transfer of , 
the administration of the territory to Germany. 


‘i md wt 


icin 


'—A strike of elevator operators shortened the breath 


of many New Yorkers in mid-town. 


Feb. 19—Counsel for Bruno R. Hauptmann, who’|~—The “drys” won the refer 


had signed a pauper’s plea, drew up an application 
»to the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
for a writ of error, to enable an appeal from the 
burglary-murder verdict. Supreme Court Justice 
. Thomas W. Trenchard, before whom the case 
“was tried, accepted the plea of poverty and 
ordered the State to pay the costs of printing a 
 tfanseript of the proceedings of the court which 
' convicted him. The writ was issued on Feb. 21. 
\Mass meetings were organized in N. Y. City and 
: eieophere, at which Mrs. Hauptmann appealed 
for funds. The meetings were attended mostly 
by German-Americans. : 
By 67 to 20 the state House of Representatives 
killed a bill to repeal Tennessee’s ‘‘monkey law,” 
whieh prohibits the teaching in schools of any 
theory that man is descended from a lower order 
of animals. 
‘eb. 20—The impoverished widow, 73, of ex-U. S. 
‘Senator H. A“ W. Tabor, the “Silver King"’ of the 
80s, died of cold in a shack at the mouth of her 
Matchless Mine, at Leadville, Colo. 
‘Ratifications of the convention between the U. S. 
and Sweden exempting certain persons from 
military obligations were exchanged at Niele sg 


—Two American sisters, Jane du Bois, 20, and 
) Plizabeth du Bois, 23, only children of Coert du 
Bois, U. S. Consul! General at Naples, plunged to 
their death from an air liner they had especially, 
chartered to fly to Paris. With hands clasped their 
bodies were found partly embedded in the earth 


\ 


on a new housing estate at Upminster, England. 
Perc ks 
' + TVA LOSES COURT DECISION. 


t here. 
chool strike sweeping Cuba, its announced pur- 
pose the overthrow of President Carlos Mendieta’s 
[ government, succeeded in breaking the ranks 
of the Mendieta Cabinet, when Jose Capote Diaz, 
‘Secretary of Education, and Rafael Santos Jimenez, 
“ ann of Commerce, presented their resigna- 
ey ons. 2 iP F 
“Feb, 23 —oreten Minister Luis A. Riart, cabled to 
“ _ Geney announcement of Paraguay’s withdrawal 
_ from the League of Nations. 
_—At Chicago a jury convicted Irving Weitzman, 
Oo ad nae a chain of bakeries, of inspiring the 


ve) © 


+a 
+ 
fat 
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’ Feb. 24—The Federal law extending annual com- 
_ pulsory military service 23 days was ratified by 
_ the Swiss nation in a referendum by a majority 
of almost 75,000. ; 
pk in excursion boat was upset off Laborie, St, 
_ Lucia, Brit. W. Indies; 34 lost, 74.saved. __ 
‘eb.| 25—At Tyler, Tex., W. A. Strange, the man 
Pe rho ‘died’ and was revived five minutes later 
_ with an adrenalin injection into his stilled heart, 
_ died, five days after first being pronounced “‘dead.” 
' He had been kept alive meanwhile by use of an 
oxygen tent. 
Feb. 26—George Herman (Babe) Ruth ended his 
_ 15th year with the Yankees to become an execu- 
/ tive of the Boston Braves as well as assistant 
_ Manager and player. 
-At Dedham, Mass., Murton and I Millen 
and Abraham Faber were sentenced to die in the 
to chair during the week of April 28 for the 
‘murder of Patrolman Forbes McLeod, one of 
‘the two policemen killed in the robbery of the 
uy s Te hired ny on Feb. 2, ate 
-—At Dallas, Tex., the mothers of Clyde Barrow and 
tT - Bonnie Parker and eighteen other relatives and 
friends, convicted of harboring the slain des- 
4 ethene couple from the law, were sentenced in 
Nh  Pederal court to imprisonment ranging up to the 
Reeth um of two years. 
alo 


The British ts steamship, Blairgowrie, of 

lasgow, sent out distress signals in mid-Atlantic, 
escue ships found no trace; 26 were aboard the 
st ship, Storms on the Atlantic are causing 
and lives, at sea and at 


Me 8 ; 
_ much loss of property 

.  ports.. s 
William P. MacCracken Jr. 

‘Secretary of Commerce for 

} Serving a ten-day sentence for contempt of the 


rt 


former Assistant 
eronautics, started 


ally 


te th 
on statewide prohibition. Watigy’ 
“SECTION 7A” HELD VOID — , 
Feb. 27—U. S. Judge John P. Nields, at Wilmington, — 
el., held that Section 7a (collective-bargaining 
section) of NIR/A, was unconstitutional and void 
when applied to companies not engaged in inter- — 
state commerce, as Congress had power to regulate 
business of an interstate nature only. He also 
ruled that the company union or employe re- 
resentation plan of collective bargaining was 
egal under the Recovery Act. : i 
U. S. Judge C. I. Dawson, at Louisville, Ky., 
ruled that the NIRA couid not lawfully regulate _ 
wages in the soft coal industry. On motion of 
35 mine operators of Western Kentucky, he 
granted a temporary injunction against enforce- Le 
ment of the Bituminous Coal Code. bee 
—At Paris, Jean C. Millet and Paul Cazot were 
sentenced to 6 months in prison and fined 500 
franes for having sold paintings falsely attributed - 
to Jean Francois Millet. They and Cazot’s. 
former wife were condemned to pay the dealer 
who brought the original suit against them 120,000 — 
francs damages. : 
—Mrs. Elva Statler Davidson, 22, was found dead 
in the garage on her estate at Pinehurst, N. C. 
She had been, since Jan. 3, the bride of H. Bradley 
Davidson Jr., 42. She.was his second wife.~ 
The coroner’s jury found she ‘‘died of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning under circumstances un- 
known to the jury.” 
—A Belgian-American 
at Washington. \ 
Feb. 28—Finland inaugurated a nationwide festival 
to last four days in celebration of the first cen- 
tenary of the first edition of the Kalevala, Fin- 
land’s national epic. +3 


1935—MARCH. 


Mch. 1—The Saar became German again. Chan- 2 
cellor Hitler took part in the exercises at Saar- 
bruecken. The celebration throughout the Reich — 
extended to Danzig. s 5 

—In Greece there was a revolt at Athens and else- - 
where led by Venizelist army and navy officers. 

“The. ex-premier made his headquarters on the 

* Island of Crete. + 

—Mustapha Kemal Ataturk was reelected president in” 
of the Turkish Republic, by the Grand National ‘ 
Assembly at Angora; 17 women sat as delegates. 

—At Berne, Switzerland, Charles Grieder, 25, and 
Antoinette Joery, 22, hired a sight-seeing plane. 
and jumped to death when high in the air. 


KING OF SIAM RESIGNED. eed 


Mech. 2—King Prajadhipok of Siam resigned his 
throne. He signed the document of abdication 
at his temporary home, ‘Knowle House, Cranleigh, * 
Sussex County, England, where he had been 
Staying with his family and retinue since the 
operation on his eye. His successor was pro- + 

claimed at Bangkok as Prince Ananda Mahidol, 

11, his nephew, then at school in Switzerland. 


Senate in connection l 
tion last : ~ f 
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as 


trade agreement was signed 


‘—In England, at Manchester, Mrs. May Brownhill, 


62, was released from prison by the Home Office 
in response to public sentiment, although she had. 
been eyes to death for killing her imbecile 
son W iB. r 

Mch. 3—The revolt in Greece spread to Macedonia 

and other areas, and, with the entire Island of - 

Crete in the hands of the revolutionaries, assumed * 

side Se of Shad a phe Unt ai was - 
e action of Republicans headed by Eleutherios 

Venizelos and Gen. Nicholas Plastiras. i s 

—At Troy, N. Y., Jules Martin, maker of taxicabs, 
with a home at St. Albans, N. Y., was shot to — 

Mees g er - ely cea Be 
ch. on. me, a son of ex-K Alfonso of. 
Spain, married at Rome Bint ae Dampierre, 
Bete igi aed of the former Josephine Curtis of 

oston. ae : 

—In Hungary, changes in the Goemboés Cabinet 
‘eliminated the Bethlen men. The Parliament was | 
dissolved on Mech. 5. , 

—The Supreme Court of the U. S. decided unan- 
imously that N. Y. State had no authority to — 
interfere with interstate commerce through milk- __ 
control laws under which it attempted to fix — 
god which dealers must roducers outs 

= se beget for oH on p 
orig! containers. ontrol was upheld when 
the milk is placed in bottles. * a e : 

—The U. S. Circuit Court of eee atSan Francisco 
held that the Agricultural djustment. Adminis- : 
ation and Secretary Wallace lacked authority to 

license and regulate a milk-producing business 

operated wholly within that State, but could a 


ay 


the milk business where interstate 
‘involved. © 


—The sum of $107,000 in gold vanished from a safe 

at Croydon Airdrome, near London on April 

29. Cecll Swanland, 47, an artist, was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude for the robbery. 

—Resignation of S: Clay Williams, chairman of the 

! National Industrial Recovery Board, who has 
been under attack by organized labor for months, 
was announced by the White House. 

Mch. 6—Political parties were abolished in Estonia 
in a decree issued by the Minister of the Interior. 
There the one-party system was adopted. 

—Expressing the personal opinion that the entire 
National Industrial Recovery Act was uncon- 
stitutional, Judge Wayne G. Borah denied in the 
Federal Court at New Orleans, an application 
of the government for an injunction to restrain 
a box manufacturer from alleged violation of 
maximum hour and minimum wage provisions 
of the Lumber Code. 

—At Havana, 10 persons were wounded in five 
bomb explosions at the Custom House and the 
Treasury Department as radical students sought 
to force walk-outs by governmental employes in 
an attempt to promote a general revolutionary 
Coons to oust President Carlos Mendieta and his 

abinet. 


Ly CIVIL WAR IN GREECE. 


Mch. 7—In the Greek civil war, several were killed, 
mostly in fights in Macedonia. The rebels held 
on to the Island of Crete and seized the islands, 
Samos, Chios, and Mytilene. They got ahead in 
Thrace. Bombing planes were active on both 
sides. 

—In Cuba, employes of the Departments of Educe- 
tion, Labor, Justice, Communications, Agri- 
culture and Commerce walked out, following the 
lead of Treasury employes. Although each of 
these groups has its own grievances, their action 
is support the students’ objective of ousting 
President Carlos Mendieta. 

—tIn Spain, reports from four points near Madrid 
indicated systematic sabotage of mail in the 

stal trains by disgruntled employes of the 
Rtinistry of Communications in protest against the 
recent dissolution of employes’ labor organizations. 

—At La Paz, Bolivia, re Shwe! in special session, 
gave President Jose Luis Tejada Sorzano a blanket 
mandate to carry on the Chaco war. The Con- 
stitution was amended to fix the beginning of the 
Presidential term as Aug. 16. _ 

Mch. S8—Poisoned sweetmeats killed 80 persons 
in the village of Keboemen, Java. 

—In Cuba, at Havana, employes of the State 
Department went on strike. On Mch. 9, with 
40 blocks of the downtown section in darkness, 
after a day in which a succession of bomb ex- 

- plosions had echoed in scattered parts of the city, 
residents huddled indoors while police, soldiers, 
sailors and marines fought what appeared to 
be a battle from the housetops. 
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was kidnapped at Basle and taken to Germany. 
Mch. 10—The Mendieta government declared a 
state of ees Cubs. ‘ ey fod taxi men and 
. theai ployes jo’ e e. 
P saline was changed to cadmium by chemists at 
the Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge. 
Mch. 11—In Cuba a general strike was ina ated. 
- Commercial employes joined the strike, but the 


i? 1. a 
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military authorities forced many of the business 
houses to open their doors. Some remained 
or and others closed again, but all were without 
clerks. A lack of customers prevented any 
business transactions. The tobacco industry — 
joined the strike movement as well as small 
factories, delivery trucks and other allied in- 
dustries. Havana was without milk, ice\or bread 
deliveries. The army operated trains, buses, 
gasoline trucks. 

—Canada's first venture into central banking began 
when the Bank of Canada started operations — 
throughout the Dominion. Supplies of the cur- ~ 
rency had been distributed among the provincial _ 
agencies and were available to all chartered banks 
wishing to obtain them. + 

—At Chicago, Samuel Insull was acquitted in a 
state court of the charge of taking $66,000 from 
the Middle West Utilities Company. in 1932, when 
he was chairman, to bolster the brokerage account 
of his brother, Martin Insull, then president of 
the company. The other untried state cases 
against the Insulls were quashed on Mech. 18, © 

—The U. S. House, 302 to 98, voted to repeal the 

“pink-slip’’ (full publicity) clause in 'the Income 


Tax law. 


GREEK REVOLTS PUT DOWN. “? 


Mch. 12—The revolution in Greece ended when — 
ex-Premier Elentherios Venizelos fled with his -— 
wife, on the rebel cruiser Averoff from Canea on ~ 
the Island of Crete, to Italian island of Rhodes. — 
Infantry patrols scoured Seres and Drama districts _ 
salvaging hundreds of rifles, equipment and fleld : 
guns abandoned by the fleeing rebels. A total 
of 70,000,000 drachmas was stolen by rebel — 
officers from the banks; railroad cars filled with 
officers and soldiers of the rebellious 4th Greek — 
Army Corps arrived at the Turco-Greek frontier. 
The rebels surrendered to Turkish authorities, — 
who disarmed and interned them. (* Se 

—In Cuba, under military rule, many government 
and industrial employees returned to work. 
Arrests continued during the day. Thousands — 
have gone into hiding. Many Opposition poli- — 
ticians have fled from Cuba. iS ee 

—Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey, British _author 
and lecturer, was placed under arrest in Glencoe, — 
a Chicago suburb, as an alien subject Mate 
portation. He left the U. S., at N. Y., with his 
wife and boy, on Mch. 30, and deportation pro- 
ceedings were dropped. j toe 

Mch. 13—At Providence, holding that Congress has 
no more right to r te production and sale d 
milk in Rhode Island than has the Canadian 

Parliament, Judge Ira L. Letts granted aie) 

the 


Federal court a restraining order ag: 
licensing provisions of the Federal AAA. ee, 
—At Newark, N. J., U. S. Dist. Judge Guy L. Fake > 
ruled that the N. I. R. A. act was unconstitutional, As 
in setting up a system for the making of codes | 
regulating industries, with “no limitation what- 
ever” upon the President, an unlawful delegation ~ 
of legislative authority, vested in Conga P 
Article I, Section 1, of the Constitution; and in 
so far as the N.I.R.A. and a code under it attempt — 
to regulate hours of labor and wages in manu= 
facture, they violate the Tenth Amendment to t! 8 yt 
Constitution. : oe poy 
Mech. 14—At Vienna, Anton Rintelen, former Aus-— 
trian Minister to Rome, was found guilty by a 
military court of “distant complicity in high 
treason,” and received the max: sentence of 
life imprisonment. ct Meee 
15—Three men armed with dageer attem: 


placing the 


roperty-. “ 
— Rn airplane containing Goy. Edoard Re 4 of 
French equatorial Africa, his American wife and 
5 companions crashed in the Belgian Con Oy, 
near Bologo. All were killed. 


—On the basis of evidence of “corrupt political. ~ 
= * ‘ 
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President Roosevelt ordered H. L. Hopkins, Fed. 
Relief Administrator, to take over the work of 
administering aid to the jobless in that State. 


_« have flooded 150,000 acres in Missouri and Arkansas 

and have driven over 10,000 from their homes. 

-Mch. 17—In Germany, hundreds of protestant 

pastors were held prisoners in their homes by 
secret. political police. Several of them were 
thrown into prison. All pastors belqnging to the 
Confessional Synod of Prussia, making up the 
greater part of German Protestantism, had re- 
- ceived the choice between arrest_and signing an 
‘agreement not to read their Ieaders’ protest 
against National Socialist “idolatry.’’ They were 
_ released two days later. 

—In Cuba, all funds of labor organizations now on 
deposit in banks and in other institutions of 
Havana Province were ordered seized by Lieut. 
- Col. Jose Pedraza, military governor of the proy- 

ince. The order also applies to furniture and 
other equipment in the various headquarters. 
cording to The Daily Express Lloyds, Inc., 
_ underwriters quoted 10 to 1 against a war in- 
volving Great Britain within one year and 7 to 1 

: eh inst war between France and Germany. 
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; Jae Meg ago these prices were 25 to 1 and 
to 1:; 
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come. , 
-At Leningrad, the Soviet Government has 
f _& new clean-up of elements that it regards 
as hostile or untrustworthy. Within a few 
_ days 1,074 persons, remnants of the former aris- 
4 tocracy and bourgeoisie, were arrested and exiled. 
‘In Belgium, the Theunis government resigned, 
and was succeeded: by one under Paul van Zeeland. 
m India, at Karachi, British troops fired into a 
ro 20,000 Moslems, killing 23, and wounding 
over 70., Infuriated because Abdul Kayma, one 
-of their éoreligionists, had been executed for the 
rder of a Hindu, the Moslems, carrying Abdul 
- Keyam’s body aloft, attempted to enter the 
city ina procession. 
_ -—« NEGRO RIOTAIN HARLEM. 


-. 
—At N.Y. City, in the Harlem district, Negro riots 
lowed ‘a false report that a Negro boy had been 
ten to death for stealing candy; over 100 
rsons were shot, stabbed, clubbed or stoned; 3 
\ Lael Sie many shops were wrecked and looted; 
69 indows were smashed in 300 establishments. 
+—The U. S, Treasury sold to the Mexican 
ernment 32,000 ounces of gold from its stock 
)f $8,552,893,448. The purpose was to help that 
ublic build up its monetary reserves. The 
States has: been buying Mexican silver 
e Silver Purchase Act. 
—To be prepared against the possibility of another 
_ drought such as caused havoc last year, Secretary 
Wallace removed all restrictions on the planting of 
_ Spring wheat this year for farmers who sign agree- 
_Ments to offset 1935 increases with corresponding 
__ feductions\ next year. 
_—Heavy dust_storms ranged from Western Okla- 
oma and Eastern New Mexico north to South 
_ Dakota's Black Hills and reached eastward into 


Missouri. Later they swept over the. East and 
“put into the Atlantic. 


The dust killed many who 
reathed it causing pneumonia and other diseases. 
Serious property losses resulted in the mid-West. 
21—At Berlin, the French and the Italian 
Ambassadors successively presented to the Foreign 
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—Freshets in the valley of the St. Francis River 


ty 


Alexander C. W: : Mitchell, 
H. Kugel, Edward B. Lew: 
Alfred M. Napier, Albert R 
Rosenthal, Rubin Sabowsky, 
and George C. Van Tuyle, Jr. ; 4, 
Mch. 22—Albert H. Fish, 64, painter, was convicted 
at White Plains, N. Y., of the murder of Grace 
Budd, 10, of N. Y. City, on June 3, 1928, in a 


einl 
Si 
rthur Little, 


on Mch, 25, to die in the week of April 29. ee 

—The U. S. House passed, 318 to 90, the Patman 
pill, which calls for immediate payment to the 
veterans of $2,000,000,000 in greenbacks. 

—Martin Insull was deported to Canada by the™ 
United States Government, 

Mech. 23—At Tokyo,. in Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota’s official residence, Ambassador Con- 
stantin Yureneff of Russia received a check for 
23,333,333 yen ($6,530,000 at the current rate), 
representing the first instalment on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. This line thereupon became 
the property of Manchukuo, with its name changed 
to the North Manchuria Railway. 

—In Italy the Cabinet recalled to the colors the 
whole of the 1911 class, with prospect of 600,000. 
troops in barracks by August. 


PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION APPROVED. 


—President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines by 
officially certifying that the Constitution ‘“con- 
forms substantially with the provisions’ of the 
Independence Act of the United States. 

Mch. 24—Eighty merrymakers, including many stu- 
dents from Northwestern University and their 
friends from Illinois and Wisconsin colleges, were 
trapped in a fire at the Club Rendezvous, a resort 
in suburban Morton Grove, north of Chicago. 
In a rush for the exit many were trampled and 
several. perished in the flames. - 

—At Chicago, assassins fired at State’s Attorney 
Thomas J. Cowitney, but missed him. 

Mch. 25—At Berlin—the German Chancellor, Herr - 
Hitler, received the British Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon, and Anthony Eden, Lord Privy 
Seal, in the presence of the German Foreign Min- 
ister and the British Ambassador. Their conversa- 
tions. upon armaments, security pacts and the 
peenene re tig aa cane i a close the next 
ay. ler to on that Germ: "s air fore 
SMy ei UM, who was tnveituaced 

—Ger . MacGuire, 37, who was investigated 
last fall by Congress for reported complicity” ina 


Fascist plot to seize the government, died at ~ 


New Haven, Conn. His family charges that he 
was “framed for publicity purposes,” and that he 
had no Fascist sympathies. 

—U. 8. Supreme Court Justices Hughes, Van 
Devanter, and Brandeis testified before the U. §. 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary in opposition 
to the Black bill, which would permit direct ap- 
peals to the court in injurittion or restraining order 
eases involving government departments or 


President R It left f i 
—Presiden' ooseve! or a fishing cruise in 
Southern waters after sudden im 
condition of Louis McH. pate a | 
peeente iene eater j 
—Lawrence C. Stone, 24, of Cheshir - 
sentenced at White Plains, N. Y., t ee to. 
life in state prison. He had pleaded guilty to a 
charge of second-degree murder in the slaying on 
Oct. 14 of Nancy, 5, daughter of Richard J. 
Costigan of Forest Hills, L. I. Stone admitted 
ue Dad a aoa i bee ee in a furnace of the 
elhutc! on partments M 
after killing her. SBR eae 
Mch. 26—At Kaunas, Lithuania, where 126 Nazis 


enblatt, Israel H. — 
David Tishman : 


vacant cottage in E. Irvington. He was sentenced ~ 


Howe, his secretary and — 


2 ee ome 


' 
, 


ie My 


were on trial for plotting to seize Memel for | 


Germany, Ernest Neumann, and his : 
Bertuleit, were sentenced to 12 vault a! ran 
ment. Nine others were sentenced to 9 years and 
two, including M. Dressler, former President of 
the Memel Chamber, to 8 years; 4 were sentenced 
to death. There were protests throughout Ger- 


many. 

—In Connecticut the House of Representatives 
Tejected the child labor ame 

wicongteullon me mdment to the U.S. 
ch. 27—President Roosevelt, cruisin i 
Astor's yacht, Nourmahal, in the Renarier ee 
ceived aboard Sir Bede Clifford, Governor. of the 
ete fe Ot Reeth er by Lady Clifford, 

uuchess of Kent and Mr. 3. 

ial el hae agen 

— at he ched himself during the 
World War while chairman of the Sar Tugeaiiee 
Board, Bernard M. Baruch advocated before 
the U. S. Senate Munitions Committee legislation 
to prevent war-time profiteering. Baar 


Aon 


Pe 
+ 
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Anthony Eden, British Lord 
erred on the European situation 
xim M. Litvinoff the Soviet Foreign 
ar, the next day Eden and Joseph Stalin 
discussed peace, and trade. Eden then went to 

‘Warsaw, and to Prague, then returned to London. 
—In Belgium, the government closed the Bourse 
(Stock Exchange) for the rest of the week. 
—Gen. Werner von Fritsch, chief of staff of the 
Reichswehr, has officially designated the Saar 
Basin as a part of the demilitarized Rhineland. 
—The Polish cabinet of Kazlowski resigned. All of 
its members were retained in the new Ministry 
formed by Col. Waiery Slawek, “spiritual father” 
of the new Constitution and leader of the govern- 
ment bloc. 
—At Chicago, John Paul Chase, accomplice of 
Baby Face’’ Nelson, was sentenced to life im- 
ap eee for the murder of Inspector Samuel 
- Cowley of the Department of Justice last 


‘ov. 27. 

Mech. 29—Anti-German demonstrations were staged 
td ‘eer of Poles at various points along the 
‘ontier. 


BELGIUM DEVALUED THE BELGA. 


—Premier Paul van Zeeland suspended the gold 
Standard for Belgium’s currency and announced 
to Parliament a program of economic rehabilitation 
that included devaluation of the national cur- 

r Tency by 28 r cent. 

: —Fred. Gross, 9, died at 179 Eldert St., Brooklyn, 
‘ of thallium sulphate poisoning. Later his mother 
¥ and the 4 other children died, at intervals. Fred’k 
Gross, 49, bookkeeper, was arrested. He denied 

i Knowledge of the poisonings, and was freed on 

May 20. 
—In Spain, a dispute over the punishment two 
rebel chieftains and 18 of their lieutenants should 
receive for directing the Asturian Communist 
uprising last October today caused the resigna- 
x tion of Alejandro Lerroux’s coalition government. 
Bs He formed a new cabinet on April 3 and closed the 
F Cortes for a month. 

_. —At Trenton, N. J., the Rev. Dr: J. Gresham 

Machen of Philadelphia, Fundamentalist leader, 

was found ity by a special judicial commission 

: of the Presbytery of New Brunswick of disobey- 

A ing the higher authorities of the Presbyterian 

Church. He was ordered suspended as a minister 
“until such time as he shall give satisfactory 
evidence of repentance.'’ Enforcement of the 
sentence was deferred until deposition of the tinal 
appeal in the case. The presbytery on April 9 
confirmed the sentence. — 

_, Meh. 30—Federal Judges F. M. Raymond at Grand 

< Rapids, Mich., and J. F. Symes at Denver ruled 

~ the N. R. A. unconstitutional. " 

. Mech. 31—At Athens, 10 sentences of life imprison- 
ment, but not a single death sentence, were an- 
nounced by the court martial which has been 
trying army and navy officers and others involved 
in the recent rebellion. 

—Storms on the Adriatic Sea killed 30, and disabled 

: 150 fishing boats. 


1935—APRIL, 


April 1—Clarence Norris and Haywood Patterson, 
Negroes condemned to death on charges of having 
assaulted a white woman in the celebrated Scotts- 
‘boro case, must have new trials, the U. S. Supreme 
urt held. The opinion in the Norris case was 
that Negroes had for years been barred from jury 
duty in Jackson and Morgan Counties, Alabama, 
; where the Scottsboro cases were tried. The 
opinion on Patterson dealt with Alabama's pro- 
test that the Supreme Court had no jurisdiction. 
—At Pittsburgh, Andrew W. Mellon testified before 
the Board of Tax Appeals that in 1931 the law 
enabled him to reduce his income tax to a level 
he thought “fair and just’’ in that depression year 
when he was still etary of the Treasury, 
Had he been so minded, the financier declared, 
he could have wiped out all his taxable gains by 
gales of stocks and bonds which had shrunk in 
value. Instead, he said, he paid an income tax 
of $647,559. \ 
April 2—The German Government took over the 
administration of justice throughout the country. 
—At Columbus, O., 10 days after he was discharged 
as Chief of the State Liquor Enforcement Division 
Edmund G. Mathews, 39, shot and killed himse' 
at his home. 
_~ —A Democratic landslide in Chicago returned 
‘Mayor Edward:J. Kelly to’ the office to which he 
Was appointed by the City Council two years ago 
after the assassination of Mayor Cermak. 
_ April 3—At Newark, N. J., Broncho Charlie Miller, 
° st surviving pony express rider, ap: ed on & 
black horse and rode from the rear-of the United 
Air Lines hangar to a plane, ready to depart at 
~~ 


Chronology, 1935. 


noon for Chicago. He handed two parcels to 
Pilot Hi Little for delivery in San Francisco. 
In doing so he marked the 75th anniversary of the 
establishment of the pony express. 
—At Colombo, Ceylon, official figures issued showed : 
that deaths from the malaria epidemic that swept 
the island totaled 16,000 in February. In all 54,- 
000 succumbed to the disease since November. 
—At Shanghai, 57 couples were married in a «geneoret 
minute mass ceremony, at $7 per couple. e ‘f 
—At Havana, Eutemio F. G. Bonet was kidnapped a 
by auto thugs with machine guns; $300,000 was 
paid for his release, and he fled to the United States. 
April 4—Two prominent female German exiles ’ 
killed themselves at London—Dora Fabian, a 
doctor of philosophy, 35. who was secretary to — 
Kurt Rosenfeld when the latter was a Socialist 
member of the Reichstag; and Mathilde Wurm, — 4 
born Adler, 60, a writer, who was for 12 years a 
Socialist member of the Reichstag and was with — 
— in the German democratic feminist move- 
ment. 


$4,880,000,000 FOR RELIEF. ‘ > 


April 5—The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill was 
passed by both branches of Congress. The 

House approved the conference report by 317 to — 

- 70.. The Senate after debate adopted it 66 — 
to 13. The bill was signed by the Speaker of 
the House and by the Vice-President, on April 6, — 
and by the President on April 8, on a train bound ~ 
north from Florida, at the close of his fishing trip. — 

—aA_ special offensive by the Federal government — 
against the nation’s 5,000 known bank robbers was — 
disclosed by J. Edgar Hoover, director ofthe Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice. — 
He said that of the 10,000 persons listed as public _ 
enemies at the department, 5,000 are known to be 
bank robbers. *, 


on July 22, 1934. K 
—A revision of Alabama jury lists to include Negr 
was called for by Gov. Bibb Graves in view of the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in the Scottsboro 


b \ 
case. 4 oa 
—Effigies of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 


were no bids. pbs. 
—For threatening, in a letter, to assassinate the 

President, Thomas F. Murphy, 29, a laboror of 

Cambridge, Mass., was arrested at Boston. = 
—Fatal Fascist riots at Belem, capital of the State — 
of Para, led the Brazilian Government to send 
er ee ett CnneNCGE 
A —Army Day was celebrai ‘oug t the 

%, S. At Washington the House debated t 

War Profits Bill. . ; 
—Italy and Ethiopia are concentrating troops 

the border. . 
—Emperor Kang Teh of Manchukuo arrive 
Tokio to pay a state visit to Emperor Hiro 
of Japan. 

—At N. Y.» City, Oswald W. Knauth succ 
William Hodson as Director of Emergency 
—In Denmark, a collision of two trains on the 
line between Ringe and Svendborg, killed 

inj 


ured 50. Ne 
—wWind storms Lome 26 in Louisiana and Mississippf, 
and injured F : ; 
ca ot tlie second army corps crossed the Parapi 
River, captured the town of Amboro and six 
smaller villages and established a foothold along 
37 miles of the western bank in the Boliv 
province of Santa Cruz. ae 
—At Detroit a Federal court jury found Jo 
Ballantyne, John H. Hart and Herbert L. C ; 
tenden not guilty of falsely reporting to_ th é 
Controller of the Currency a First National Bank 
ears ago. , 
Mt he cat Danzig e ing for members 0 e 


f the Free City, ve 


ne: 


—Typhoon winds in 
| soe) caused 100 
oro: 


ngan. nea 
ril 8—A Soviet Government decree provides tha’ 

pete over 12 years old detected theft, — 
violence causing bodily injuries, murder or at-~ 


150 


courts with the application of all the measures 
: of criminal punishment.” 
} —Adolph S. Ochs, 77, publisher of the New York 
_*. Times, died from apoplexy at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
April 9—At Paris, France and the United States 
; exchanged ratifications of their long-pending 
‘treaty to end double taxation on American com- 
: panies with branches in that country. The 
treaty had been signed April 27, 1932, but its 
ratification was held up in the French Parliament 
by legislators who considered it too favorable 
_ tothe U.S. fe x 
—Eleven lives were lost in the sinking, off Jamaica, 
_ B W.L.. of the Norwegian freight steamer Havmoy. 
April 10—At Berlin, Gen. Hermann W. Goering, 


: - — Premier of Prussia, married Emmy Sonnemann, 
tie an actress. : 


: ite 
+ —At Canton, 60 Chinese were killed, 200 hurt, in 


since Dec. 21,1933. ; 
—Mrs. Anne Booth Gordon, 25, vanished from her 

home at Farmington, Conn. Her body was 
_ found in the river at Simsbury, nearby, on May 8. 


Pony POWERS CONFER AT STRESA 
April 11—At Stresa, Italy, two preliminary con- 
ferences were held by the British, French, and 
Italian delegations. There were present in addi- 
tion to the three chiefs of Government (Benito 
Mussilini, Pierre-Etienne Flandin and Ramsay 
MacDonald), Foreign Ministers Sir John Simon 


ys 


4 
ii 


and. Pierre! Laval, Foreign Under-Secretaries 
- Fulyio Suvich, Sir Robert Vansittart, Alexis 
Leger, Ambassador Pompeo Aloisi and other high 
functionaries. The conference ended on April 
13 and announced on April 14 that “the three 


Py powers, the object of whose policy is collective 
~~ maintenance of peace within the framework of 
the League of Nations, find themselves in com- 

lete agreement in opposing, by all practicable 
2 eans, any unilateral repudiation of treaties 
Th _ which may endanger the peace of Europe, and 
will act in close and cordial collaboration for this 
RN ee urpose.”” 


Republic. Creinstein had been condemned to 
_ death by a court-martial on a charge of having 
Ke oo a bomb at the home of the customs col- 
___/ dector at Puerto Padre, Oriente Province. 

“" Brazil, declined the invitation of Argentina and 
Ban eae to join those nations, the United States and 

Peru _in new Chaco peace negotiations. 

At Rockville, Md., 14 Williamsport high-school 
_ Students were killed in a collision between their 
qe: bus, homeward bound, and a B. & O. east-bound 
express from St. Louis. 

-Increasingly severe dust storms hung over about 
half of the U. S. today, destroying, millions of 
dollars worth of wheat crops, forcing untold 
_ numbers to flee from their farm homes as from a 
_ plague, and paralyzing all activity in some dis- 
_ tricts. The brunt fell on West Kan., East Colo. 


v4 


‘the winds and blown eastward swirled over Mo., 
Towa and Ark,, crossed the Miss. and sifted down 
on Ill., Ind., Ky., Tenn. and La. 


—At London, customs officers, search through the 
hold of the Norwegian steamship Boreas on its 
arrival, found a human skeleton w behind a 
water tank—probably that of a youthful stowaway 


who had starved to death. 


about. 


a 


_. Coughlin. 
_ Richard Roiderer, an American citizen of Cleve- 
land, and a self-styled ‘philosophic pacifist,’ 
who had spent nearly eleven months in German 
‘ ee on charges of ‘‘treason to the German 
 State,’’ was acquitted by the People’s Tribunal 
: in Berlin and liberated. He was accused of 
eid Seeking to betray German armaments secretg” | 


i" , 
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tempted murder are to be tried in the criminal | —In Bolivia a new cabinet was formed under Tom 


ee, nie 


M. Elio. g + | ae ee 

April 13—During the conference at Stresa, there — 
was a reafiirmation of the Locarno pact by Britain 
and Italy as its guarantors. n 
ment, which did not take part at Stresa or at 
Locarno issued, on April 13, a statement that it is. 
“ready to consent to such a collective security 
pact if it is based upon mutual and general non- 

gression obligations and arbitration; if it pro- 
vides for consultative procedure in case of dis- — 
turbance of the peace; and, finally, the German 
Government is willing—while emphasizing the 
difficulties indisputably determining the aggressor 
—to join in general measures for non-support of 
such an aggressor. By this offer the government 
stands today.” 

—At Louisville, Ky., Federal Judge Charles I. 
Dawson held unconstitutional the Kerr-Smith 
Act regulating tobacco production. , 

—The N. Y. State Assembly defeated a proposal for 
ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Tammany forces in the Assembly de- 
feated Governor Lehman’s proposal for Con- 
gressional reapportionment. 

April 14—The Puerto Rican Legislature went on 
strike against what the coalition majority termed 
“colonial dictatorship” from Washington. After 
24 hours of continuous debate, the session ended 
without passing the budget or several other press- 
ing oe of legislation. 

April 15—On the ground that if he was kidnapped 
it had no hand in it, the German Government 
announced it has refused to surrender to Switzer- 
land Berthold Jakob-Salomon, German anti-Nazi 
emigre journalist whose return the Swiss Govern- 
ment “urgently demanded”’ on the ground he had 
been kidnapped from Swiss territory. 

—Friedrich E. Husemann, German miner, Socialist 
Deputy and labor leader, was shot to death in an 
alleged attempt to escape when on transfer from 
Bochum to a concentration camp. 

—At Philadelphia, 6 criminal lawyers, including a 
State Senator, were disbarred permanently as 
the outgrowth of the Bar Association's campaign 
against members found to be in collusion with 
racketeers. The decisions announced by the 
president judges of the five Common Pleas Courts, 
sitting as a disciplinary court, climaxed ten 
months of se ys and open hearings in a 


ee pro unprecedented in American 
legal annals. 
April 16—A resolution, agreed on by Britain, France 


and Italy as the outgrowth of the Stresa con- 
ference was laid before the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. It proved to comprise 
two sections: one condemning Germany’s treaty 
violation and the other providing for action against 
future Violators. The resolution was adopted 
(Denmark not voting) on April 17. A committee 
was appointed to devise means for combating. 
such a situation in the future. ‘ 

—The Paraguayans captured the Bolivian town of 
Charagua, a communications centre in Santa ~ 
Cruz Province, 110 miles north of Villa Montes. 
They repulsed a Bolivian counter attack at Boyuibe 
55 miles north of Villa Montes, and recaptured in 
the Villa Montes sector positions lost before. The 
Bolivians retook Charagua on April 23. 

—In Sweden, the Court of Appeals decided that tht 
Swedish treasury must repay its obligations on the 
Swedish Government loan of 1924, issued in © 
denominations of gold dollars, in their gold value 
at Stockholm. The court declared that the 
legislative measures recently taken in the U. 
s. arding the gold clause ne de not to a ply 
to holders of obligations not domiciled in the v. 3, 


FLIGHT TO HAWAII AND BACK 


—Capt. Edwin C. Musick and a crew of 5 on a 
Pan American hydroplane arose from the water 
off Alameda, Calif., headed for Honolulu, at 6.50 
P.M. (E.8.T.); over Honolulu, April 17, at 12.35 
P.M.; landed in Pearl Harbor at 1.27 P.M. They 
started back for Alameda on April 22, at 3.29 
P.M. _ (E.S.T.) 
5.28 P.M. (E.8S.T. 

—Pedro Saavedra Brito, a divisional general of the 
sant ily a Veet eee 

eath while v: one o proper’ near 
Los Sabinos in the State of Mexico. A 

April 17—At London, Prime Minister MacDonald 
told the House of Commons that Britain had 
undertaken no new Continental obligations at 
Stresa and that the door had been left open to 
Germany’s inclusion in future negotiations. In a 
radio later he made an appeal to the German ~ 


people: 
—At Paris, Robert G. Switz and wife of E. Orange, 


N. J., were acquitted of espionage ch: OL 


27 other defendants 4 were acquitted. 


a there on April 23, at | 


The German Govern- 


i 


_ —In the Netherlands, where the National Socialists 
a for the first time in Provincial Council 
rn Be ah polled 264,000 out of 3,320,000 


* votes. 
* April 1 ritain received from Germany a protest 
: her “betrayal” of that country at Stresa 
. Geneva. Charges were made that the 
British attitude h changed after the Berlin 
- ‘conversations. 
—The political crisis in Bulgaria broke out with the 
- internment of two former Premiers, Alexander 

Tsankoff and Kimon Gueorgieff, and the sub- 

sequent resignation of the Zlateff Government. 

King Boris defied military leaders, locked them 

up in the palace, at Sofia, and set up a new cabinet 
and ordered a new constitution drawn up. He 
released the interned ex-Premiers. 

—At Vienna, 21 officers of the Socialist Republican 

Defense Corps stood at attention.in court while 

the judge read out their sentences, totalling 

12914 years of rigorous imprisonment. They 

Taust also pay the costs of prosecution. 

April 19—The U. S. State Dept. has filed a protest 
against Germany’s failure to pay in full the interest 
due to American holders of the Dawes loan bonds. 
The amount 


Meantime 
full payment has been made in the case of other 
countries. The explanation given is, that payment 
according to the terms of the contract can be 
made, under the adverse exchange conditions 
now prevailing, only from a surplus of German 
goods sold in the creditor country. 

—At Smithland, Ky., William T. De Boe Jr. of 
Paducah, 23, and white, was hanged at dawn, 

in the presence of the woman he is alleged to have 

attacked. He delivered from the gallows a 

tirade, in which he called her a ‘cold-blooded 

murderer’’ and dared the crowd to shoot him. 

He shook his manacled hands over the heads of 

the 1,500 onlookers at Mrs. Marjorie Johnson, 

32, and denied her accusation. When he shouted, 

“If I had $500, I wouldn't be on this scaffold, 
she would have taken it.’’ She replied. ‘‘Not if 
you offered me $1,000."" 

—At San Rafael, Calif. Tom Mooney’s latest 

om move met with initial defeat when a 

writ of habeas corpus was denied to him by 

Sen Judge Edward L. Butler of Marin 
ounty. 

—The U. S. Government took over the administra- 
tion of all Federal relief in Georgia, the Governor 
of which yesterday attacked President Roosevelt 
and predicted the development of a third party 

_for the 1936 election. 
The U. S. House, 372 to 33, passed and sent to the 
ill, levying taxes on 
gpa ek and workers to support a 
broad plan of old-age annuities and unemploy- 
ment compensation. Beginning in 1937 with 
levies in excess of $500,000,000, the taxes would 
be graded upward in successive stages until eventual 
annual receipts of nearly $2,800,000,000 are ex- 
pected. The calculations call for an annuity 
reserve by 1970 of $32,900,000,000, or more than 
the present national debt, to be applied to old 

-age pensions alone. 

April 20—While Germany celebrated Chancellor 
itler's birthday with military displays and gifts 
of fighting planes, the Foreign Office notified the 
nations that censured Germany’s army plans 
that she did not rota their right to set them- 
selves up as her judges. 

—At Zion City, Til., William M. Edwards has been 

elected Mayor to succeed Wilbur Glen Voliva, 

for 28 years at the head of that community. 


RANSOM GOLD NOTE TURNS UP. 


—At Indianapolis a $20 gold note of Lindbergh 
Transom money was taken in at a gas-filling station. 
—Raymond Sylvester Bengson, 27, American geolo- 
: employed by a subsidiary of the Standard 
Bit Go. of N. J., was robbed and murdered on a 
lonely road southwest of Matamoros, Mexico. 
April 21—The Japanese island of Formosa (Taiwan) 
Was devastated by earthquakes in two provinces; 
3,185 were killed; 9,215 injured; 15,292 homes 
neat are leech damaged; property loss 
estima’ at $2,000,000. 
—This year for the first time in many centuries 
A thousands of Germans have kept the Eastertide 
‘as a pagan festival The word ‘‘Ostermond 
Eastern share ‘was used in Laoag ila 
; the congratulatory. ress accom 
_ Storm cope Dirthday gift of fighting planes 
 ¢@ ‘Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler. ‘ 
At Springfield, Ill., a leader of the Progressive 
ee 


f pe 
—At Berlin, more-.than 15,000 
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Miners Union was slain and eight other men were. 
_ wounded in a clash between that faction and the 
United Mine Workers. 

April 22—In Egypt, King Fuad has finally dismissed - 
Zaki El Ibrashi Pasha, the power behind the 
Egyptian throne for the past five years. 

—At Utica, N. Y., Salvatore Di Beneditto, 48, was 
Sentenced today to serve 10 to 20 years in State 
.Prison_ for manslaughter, first degree. His two _ 
sons, Philip, 19, and Mike, 22, were sentenced to 
indeterminate terms in Elmira Reformatory as a 
result of the death of Eva Melotte, one of sixteen 
Utica poison alcohol victims. The three had 
pleaded guilty. ae 

April 23—Barthquakes in northern Iran (Persia) — 
since April 12, shook Saluda. ’ 

—There were small earth rockings also in and around 
Provincetown, Mass. } 

—A new Constitution was proclaimed in Poland. 
It limits the powers of Parliament and increases — 
those of the president. 

—The armies of Britain and Germany have re-— 
turned to one of the old-time military courtesies. 
For the first time since the World War an ex- 
change of officers between these two forces has 

. been arranged. Py ; 

—“War babies,’’ 120,000 strong, streamed to the — 
colors to swell the number under arms in France y 
to 420,000. 2 

—At Toledo, O., a strike by 2,340 employees closed 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. plant. The strikes spread e 
to the plant at Cincinnati, and to the Fisher body — 
plant at Cleveland, and to other branches. y 

—At Greenville, S. C., use of Public Works Adminis- — 
tration funds to set up a power plant in Green- i 
wood County was barred by Judge H. H. Watkins © : 
in Federal District Court. 5 BP. 

April 24—At White Plains and other places in 
Westchester County, N. Y., over 780 persons were 
sickened by eating cream puffs, eclairs and other 
cream-filled pastry sold and distributed by a 
White Plains baking concern. A germ was — 
blamed. It was found in canned frozen eggs. 


SILVER PRICE RAISED TO 77.57. 


—President Roosevelt ordered an increase in the 
price paid by the government for newly mined — 
domestic silver from 71.11 cents to 77.57 cents a 
fine ounce. ‘The world-price rosé to 81 cents on 
April 26. Mexico called#in silver, and forbade 
its export. China and Mexico protested to U. S. — 

—At Warren, O., 3 gunmen got 4 mail pouches, one 
containing a $72,000 pay roll of the Republic 
Steel Corp. pres 

—ZJustice William A. Pierson, of the Texas Supreme 
Court, and Mrs. Pierson were shot to death on 
country road near Austin, Tex. Howard Pierson 
Jr. said two highwaymen had killed his parents in 
a robbery. a ae 

April 25—Mrs. Dorothy Payne Whitney Elmhirst, 
the former Mrs. Willard Straight, renounced her — 
U. S. citizenship in an affidavit filed with Federa 
Judge William Bondy, at N. Y. Ci In 192 


- a British subject, and the couple undertook an 
educational experiment at Dartington Hall, in 
Devonshire, England, where she has since 
her home. Ae 

—At Flint, Mich., Circuit Judge P. V. Gadol: 

Wilkin 


missed charges against Herbert R n and 
James L. Walsh of Detroit, grow out of the 
collapse of the Guardian Detroit Union Grou 


Inc., on the grounds that the State courts have no 
jurisdiction in any case where the bank is a me) a! 
of the Federal Reserve System. , 47g 

—A bill creating unemployment insurance was signed 
at Albany, N. Y., by the Governor, Employers 
contribute 1 per cent of payroll in 1936 ee 

r cent in 1937. Benefits begin Jan. 1, 1938. _ 

—fp California, commutation of the terms of Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings ‘to time served’ 
was recommended to Governor Merriam by the 

Assembly in a reslution passed, 51 to 28. — x eae 

—Fire destroyed the 60-yr.-old State Capito at 


lem, Oregon 3 
Belem Eo Ivendorf Moransky, alias se 


1, 


—At Hollywood, Calit., 
Paul lee alias Paul Wharton, 27, ‘a dress de 
in the film colony, was shot to death by his chat 
William M. Howard, 35, who then shot and wo 
ed Prof. Henry Bolte, and killed himself. 

April 26—At the shrine-grotto at Lourdes, hig 
50,000 Roman eg ed pilgrims, assembled i - 

meet, prayed for peace. , Ay 
ta arest anti-Christlans, ma 4 
of them in Storm Troop uniform, filled the Sport. : 
palast to overflowing for the first great publ 
assembly organized by the Mordic Pagans. ; - , 

—An armed gang hideout raided by police at gt 
wick Neck. R. I., was found to contain $19,000 
of the $129,000 stolen in January in a mailtruc' 

hold up at Fall River, Mass. . 4 


—At Helsingfors, Finland, Toivo Antikainen, high 
Soviet army officer who was arrested in November 
as a Spy, was convicted of having ordered a young 
x Finnish volunteer, Antti Marjoniemi, to be burned 
= at the stake during the fighting in East Carella 
in January, 1922, between Russiin troops and the 
Bye h volunteer corps. Antikainen was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. , 
—At Albany, N. Y., by a four-to-three decision the 
Court of Appeals ruled that the Schackno State 
NRA Act was unconstitutional, but Governor 
Lehman immediately signed the Joseph _ bill, 
designed to meet anticipated objections of the 
_. highest State court, which was that the Schackno 
act, in effect, gave to a national administrator 
he the power to declare ‘‘what shall or shall not be a 

~erime in this State,” The Joseph amendment 

‘gives the Secretary of State of New York power 
to accept or reject codes filed by the Federal 

authorities, depending upon whether they meet 

certain standards, rather than power merely to 
' receive them and file them as binding on in- 
_ trastate commerce, 

_—At Hartford, high dignitaries of the State led by 
Gov. Wilbur L. Cross, marched from the capitol 
to Bushnell Memorial Hall to commemorate the 
first meeting of the general court of Connecticut 
Ns years ago. 

At New Orleans, Joseph Fisher, a State Repre- 
sentative, was found guilty in Federal Court of 
income tax evasions and was sentenced to 18 
months in prison. 

_ April 27—At Syracuse, N. Y., the jury in the income- 
_ tax case of Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer 
reported a disagreement and was discharged by 
Federal Judge F. H. Bryant at the request of the 
--prosecution. The indictment charged that the 
_ defendant willfully evaded the payment of $92,000 
in income taxes on $481,637 earned by him in the 
‘beer business during the prohibition years 1929- 
931. The defense maintained that he offered 
the government $100,000 in settlement, but that 
his was refused. 
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es of Japan. ‘ 
he U, S. Supreme Court ruled that the Govern- 
_~ ment could not stop Arizona from interfering with 
__ construction of Parker Dam on the Colorado River. 
It is a part of the Boulder Dam project. 
April 30—President Roosevelt administered a rebuke 
to Representative John J. McSwain, chairman 
- of the House Military Affairs Committee, and to 
two high ranking Army officers for giving currency 
to talk of military aviation activities aimed at 
“Canada and at British and French islands in the 
_ Atlantic and the Caribbean in the event of war. 
_ Repudiating the Army officers, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
_ Clared that they did not reflect ‘‘the views, pur- 
poses or motives of the United States government” 
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fay 1—Communists and Socialists had separate 
_. May Day parades at N. Y. City. -At Moscow 

- 700 airplanes took part. At Berlin, Hitler told 
 @ million Germans at the snowy airport that his 


n In 

S and London the day passed as a holiday. 
The right of Congress, under its constitutional 
duty of providing for the national defense, to have 
e. full information from army and navy officers was 
‘insisted upon by Representative McSwain of 
_ South Carolina, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, in a reply to President Roosevelt 
' concerning the publication of the testimony 
by Brig. Gen. F. M. Andrews and Brig- 
C, E, Kilbourne on the advisability of mili- 


given 
Gen. 
_ tary air bases near the Canadian border, McSwain 
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eats) 3 Sepals tides ke 
assumed responsibility for the publication of this 
. testimony, which he admitted should not have 


been made public, and ascribed the incident to an 
oversight in the haste of preparing testimony for 
the published record. ) ; Lge 

—The first party of settlers (U. S. Gov’t proms 
left San Francisco for Alaska, where they will 
be allotted lands in the Matanuska Valley, near 
Seward. The 300 emigrants included 64 children 
and almost 100 women. The U. 8. transport 
carried also the lumber for the houses. 

—In Mexico, an area of 1,365,910 acres of land 
was distributed by the government among 37,400 
peasant family heads only, in accordance with the 
agrarian law. Most of the land is in Jalisco. 

May 2—In the Philippines, in Luzon, south of 
Manila, at’ Cabuyao, and at Santa Rose, uprising 
of the Sakdalistas, natives who oppose the pro- 
jected Commonwealth government, resulted in 
60 deaths, of which several were members of the 
constabulary. 

—At Paris, the Franco-Russian mutual assistance 
pact was signed. It relates only to Europe. 

May 3—In Turkey, reports from the Kars district 
state that 500 persons have been killed and more 
than 2,000 injured in recent earthquakes. Rivers 
dried up and landslides blocked the roads; the 
voleano of Ararat, long extinct, is again active. 
The centre of the quakes is in the Digor district. 

—Peru prohibited the exportation of silver bars and_ 
coins and the hoarding, buying or selling of silver, 
under penalties. 

—George Sosnowski, the Polish Baron, has been 
traded for three German spies held in Poland. 
One of the three was Frau Theodora Ogurek 
Drazga. ne 

May 4—In Brazil, at Bahia, floods, gales and land- 
slides have killed over 400 and have demolished 
500 houses, including the Hotel Paris overlooking 
the bay. The floods continued several days, in- 
creasing the damage, and loss of life. 

—A 10-cent chain-letter craze is sweeping the West, 
beyond the Mississippi River. U. S. agents are 
making arrests, on lottery charges. The craze 
swamped the mails at Springfield, Mo., and else- 
where. It spread to the East. 

—tTrent (Junior) Durkin, film actor, Robert Horner, 
and John Coogan, father of Jackie Coogan, were 
killed in an auto accident east of San Diego, Calif. 

May 5—Parliamentary elections in Yugo-Slavia 
gave the government three-fifths of the seats— 
1,600,000 votes against 900.000. 


VENIZELOS SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


—At Athens, the court-martial that is trying rev- 
olutionary army leaders sentenced former Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos, Gen. Nicholas Plastiras 
and two other fugitive leaders to death. Veni- 
zelos’s son Kiriakos got 10 years in prison. The 
former President of the Senate, Gen. Stylianos 
Gonatas, escaped with a 5-year term. Former | 
Premier Alexander Papanastassiou and several 
others were freed. ry 

—Robert Edwards, 22, was executed at Bellefonte, 
Pa., for the murder of Fred MeKechnie, last 
summer, at Harvey’s Lake, near Wilkes-Barre. 

May 6—The British Empire began the celebration of 
the 25th anniversary of the accession of King 
George V., who went first of all with Mary, his 
Queen, their sons, their daughter, their grand- 
children and the dignitaries of his realm in pro- 
cession to St. Paul's Cathedral and there gave 
thanks to God. Parliament congratulated him in 
the hall at Westminster on May 9. 

—U. 8, Senator B. M. Cutting of New Mexico and 
4 others were killed in an airplane crash at 
Atlanta, Mo. $ 

—In Spain, Premier Alejandro Lerroux organized a 
new cabinet. 

—tThe U. 8. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, ruled the Rail- 
road Retirement Act unconstitutional. In setting 
the law aside, the court stated that matters 
relating solely to the social welfare of workers 
“obviously lie outside the orbit of Congressional 
power.’’ Supporting the majority opinion were 
Justices Roberts, Sutherland, McReynolds, Butler 
and Van Devanter, The minority opinion by 
Chief Justice Hughes, joined in by Associate 
Justices Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, pointed 
out that the decision not only held invalid the 
Railroad Retirement Act but also ‘denies to 
Congress the power to pass any compulsory pen- 
sion act for railroad employes.” 

May 7—The Patman Bill authorizing payment of 
the soldiers’ bonus immediately with $2,201,000,- 
000 of new currency was passed in the U. 8. Senate 
by 55 to 33. It already had passed the House, 
The bill was vetoed and passed by the House 
over the veto on May 22, but on May 23 the 
Senate sustained the veto. - 5) 

—At St. Paul, the U. 8. Cireuit Court of ape cM 
reversed the conviction of William Langer, former 


ath 


Governor of North Dakota, and four others charged 
with conspiracy to. misuse Federal relief funds. 
i The ease Was remanded to the Federal District 
_ Court of North Dakota for a new trial. 
tei tonta ens tied Gare hee 

24 when ome. burned 
_ in Back Bay, Boston. 
S cote’ J. Barclay was re-elected president of 


beria. 

May 8—Amelia Earhart Putnam fiew non-stop 
from Mexico, D. F., to Newark, N. J., Airport 
(2,100 miles) in 14.h., 18 min., 30 sec. 

—In Cuba, Antonio Guiteras, ex-cabinet officer 
under Grau San Martin, Gen. Carlos Aponte of 
Nicaragua, and one other rebel, were killed in a 
fight with government troops on the coast near 
Matanzas. Near Santa Clara, Jose Fuentes was 
executed by a ato I squad for the murder of 
a Rural Guards chief. 

May 9—The Administration Banking Bill, setting 
up permanent Federal insurance of bank deposits 
and concentrating in the hands of the Federal 
Reserye Board control of Reserve bank open- 
market operations and discount rates as well 

as reserve requirements for member banks, was 

assed by the U. S. House by 271 to 110. 

—To help farmers modernize equipment and im- 
prove living conditions, the Soviet Government 
canceled all debts of collective farms to the State 
Bank of Agriculture contracted prior to 1933— 
437,500,000 rubles, 53 per cent..of all debts owed 
by the collective farm. 

—In Russia, 28 of 58 children from the Petrovsky 

collective farm drowned when a leaky ferry boat 

sank in the Psiol River. The Government sent to 
prison officers of the boat and the farm. 


DUKE OF MANCHESTER CLEARED 
OF FRAUD. 
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May 10—At London, the Duke of Manchester (Wil- 

liam Montagu), 59, was sentenced to 9 months in 
m for alleged fraud in pawning, for £650, 
the jewels of his mother. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal quashed the conviction on June 5, saying 
no fraud had been shown, but, on the contrary, 
good faith. 

—At Huntsville, Tex., 2 convicts and a guard were 

slain and 6 men were wounded in penitentiary 

system disturbances within 18 hours after the 
death in the electric chair of Raymond Hamilton 
and Joe Palmer for killing a prison officer to escape. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd was greeted by 

President Roosevelt i after his 

Antarctic expedition. 

—At N. Y. City, Salvatore Mancuso, leader of a 
ring of narcotic smugglers, who kidnapped and 
tortured two French sailors last Summer in the 
belief that they had found and sold a small pack- 

e of morphine, was sentenced to 40 years in jail. 

—tThe body of Edward Martin, alias Nichols, alias 

_ Price, identified as robber of a Newburgh, N. Y., 
bank, was found, bullet-ridden, at Hohokus, N. J. 

May 11—In Australia, general Parliamentary elec- 

~ tions sutained the Nationalist government in 
New South Wales and the Moderate Laborites in 
Queensland. 

May 12—Gen. Joseph Pilsudski, 67, Marshal of 
Poland, died of cancer at Warsaw. 

—The Leftists made gains in the second-day ballot- 
ing in municipal elections throughout France. At 
Paris the Comm its got 8 seats in place of one. 

—In the Pacific maneuvers of the U. 8S. war fleets, 
Lieut. Matthias Beally Wyatt, attached to the 
aircraft carrier Saratoga, plunged to his death in 
a plane, and the destroyers Sicard and Lea col- 
lided. Both ships were badly damaged and one 
man was killed and four others hurt. 

May 13—The Filipinos, with women balloting for 
the first time, voted, over 20 to 1, to ratify the 
Constitution of the forthcoming commonwealth 

overnment. - 

— fey banned silver exports. Silver is the medium 
of exchange in Italy’s East African colonies and 
the sending of more than 100,000 soldiers there 
and other preparations for a possible expedition 
against Ethiopia have made necessary a greatly 
increased amount of the metal. 

—At Toledo, O., by a vote of 732 to 385, striking 
employes of the Chevrolet Motor Co. agreed to 

eturn to work on terms arranged at a confer- 
ence between officers of the General Motors Corp. 
and labor leaders. - 

—At N. Y. City, a locker in the Times Square sub- 

way station, opened with a key taken from Victor 

(The Count) Lustig, yielded $51,000 in counter- 

feit banknotes and the engraved plates from which 


they were printed. 
—The U —s. Supreme Court ordered a new trial for 
_ Jess Hollins, Negro, condemned to death for 
criminal attack on a white woman. Negroes had 
been excluded from the jury. 
n invitation to the nations of the world to 
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initiate a move for foreign exchange stabilization — 
was extended by Secretary Morgenthau in a coun- 
try-wide radio address. He stated that if this 
goal was sought on some practical basis, ‘““Wash- 
ington will not be an obstacle.” 

May 14—At Berne, Switzerland, the so-called 

Protocols of the Elders of Zion," purporting to 
reveal plans for Jewish world dominion, were 
branded as forgeries and their circulation in the 
Canton of Berne was forbidden in a judgment of 
the cantonal court. 

—The U. 8S. Senate passed the Clark resolution to — 
extend a modified NIRA for only ten months and 
defeated the Long resolution for an investigation — 
of Postmaster General Farley. 

—At San Jose, Calif., a dead-lock jury ended the 
— trial of Davis A. Lamson on a wife-murder 
charge. 

—At Reno, Nev., Barbara Hutton was married to : 
Count Court Haugwitz-Reventlow, of Denmark, — 

. 


A 


after she had divorced Prince Alexis Mdivani. 
—In California, Thomas J. Mooney lost again in 
his fight for freedom. The State District Court of | 
Appeals denied a writ of habeas corpus. The 
majority opinion quoted the previous ruling of — 
the California Supreme Court that the prisoner’s 
release could come only through a pardon from 
the Governor. Bee 
May 15—At Moscow, the new subway was opened 
to the public. Fi en 
—At Lima, Peru, Antonio Miro Quesada, m j 
director of the Comercio, and his wife were slain — 
by Carlos Stiers, 19, student, who then shot — 
himself. cit 
—In the Philippines, 3 village officials and another : 
person were shot dead in an outbreak of com/ 
munistic terrorism in Laguna Province, scene of 
the fighting in last week's revolt. ors Oe 
May 16—The U. S. Senate, 63 to 12, passed the — 
(Wagner) Labor Disputes Bill. ‘o# 
—WNear Guilford, Conn., Howard Landon, 21, — 
alleged extortioner, was shot to death by a pur- — 
suing posse. : 
—Bolivian Chaco troops recaptured Sauta Fe from 
the Paraguayans. ? vy 
May 17—Judge Elisha H. Brewster of the U. S. — 
District Court ruled that the Federal license for 
the Greater Boston milk market, established 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, is void 
and unenforceable. eas i 


[BREMER KIDNAPPERS SENTENCED. _ 


i. 


of the Bremer ransom money. Barker and Berg 


were sentenced to prison for life. i ee 

—At Berlin, Sister Wernera (Katherina Wieden- 
hoefer), 42, secretary of the Cologne Chapter; of — 
the Vincentian Order, was sentenced to 5 years in — 
prison and was fined 142,000 marks for smuggling 
money out of Germany. Other nuns later were — 
sentenced to prison and fined on like charges. 

—At Dublin, an increase in wages ended the 11-week 
transport strike. ; i ee 

—At Madrid, Gen. Damaso Berenguer, and Naa ty. 
other army officers have been absolved by the 
Supreme Court of any criminal responsibility for 
the execution in December, 1930, of Captain 
Fermyn Galan and Garcia Hernandez. ‘ 

May 18—Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim Gork; 
the world’s are ee, pride of the Soviet — 
Union, crashed, ling 48, every soul aboard, 
The pilot of another plane, which collided with the _ 
Gorky in midair and caused the disaster, also 
was killed. In addition, 3 were reported kille 
on the ground by falling wreckage. Most of ti 
victims were engineers, technicians, shock-workers _ 
and their families, the men being members of the — 
Central Aerodynamic Institute, where the Gorky — 
was designed. They were being taken on a sigh 
seeing flight over the city as a reward for faith- 
ful work. There were 37 passengers, including 8 
women and 6 children, and 11 members of the 

rew aboard, 21 Lie 
fa Ethiopia, in a decree, Emperor Hai Selassie 
abolished serfdom throughout the nation. He 
also ordered a program equalizing the system of — 
Jand taxation, which an official announcement — 
said would advance the country 1,000 years in 
civilization. a aa 

May 19—At Canton, China, 20 have been executed © 
after discovery of a revolt plot. sm aA 

—At N. Y. City, the police began a drive against 
criminals by proclaiming, by name, as pul lic 


pe: 


enemies, the leaders of the 7 worst gangs in the 
—. pF 


metropolitan area. ; / 


154. 


‘—The Pope, in a public tribute to the British sov- 
Spiuns,; mnvited the English people to reunite 
with the Church of Rome. 
May 20—Wage scales for the $4,000,000,000 work- 
. felief program ranging from $19 monthly for un- 
skilled rural workers in the South to $94 monthly 
for professional services in N. Y. City were pre- 
- geribed by President Roosevelt in an executive 
Ha order. Workers were divided into four classes— 
‘unskilled, intermediate, skilled and professional 
or technical. 
At Rochester, N. Y., Arthur G. Dutcher, 55, a 
lawyer, was killed by Cerofino Dos Ramos, a 
“Venezuela Negro, who then killed himself. The 
lawyer had advised the man to plead guilty to an 
‘assault charge. 
-—An order prohibiting, except under license, the 
4 importation into the U. S. of foreign silver coins 
and other forms of silver commonly used as money 
was issued by the Treasury, to aid other countries, 
the silver content of whose coinage has become 
more valuable as bullion than as coins, through 
the advancing price of silver resulting from the 
administration’s silver purchase program. 
some countries, including Mexico, the problem 
is being met by calling in silver coinage and 
changing its silver content. 
fay 21—Chancellor Hitler, in an address before 
the Reichstag, at Berlin, in a 13-point outline, 
romised that Germany has repudiated only the 
_ armament provisions of the Versailles Peace Treaty 
and will respect all others, including territorial, 
‘but will seek revisions. A new law enables the 
| Government to call to arms at once all non- 
_ Jewish men 20-35 years old. — 
—W. H. Stubblefield, Leo Whittaker, and John 
_ Hannon, auto racers, were killed in car upsets on 
_ the Indianapolis motor speedway. 
is 


' NAVY PLANE LOST IN PACIFIC. 


—A Navy patrol plane, 6P7, one of those engaged 
in| “‘war’’ maneuvers in the Pacific, plunged into 
the sea 42 miles south of the Midway Islands. 
‘The 6 men lost included Lieut. Harry Alfred 
Brandenburger, Lieutenant (junior grade) Charles 
yh Skelly, Aviation Chief Machinist's Mate 
C, Pitts, Chief Radioman F. M. Derry, Aviation 
_ Machinist's Mate (first class) P. J. Proteau and 
Aviation Machinist's Mate (third class) O. A. 
Sharpe. 
he Cuban Government legalized the open-shop 
in all lines of industry. 
ay 22—President Roosevelt, setting a precedent 
ppearing before a joint session of Congress 
deliver a veto message in person, rejected the 
; Patman Greenback Bonus Bill. Within an hour 
_ after he turned to Speaker Byrns and handed to 
: him the enrolled copy of the bill without his 
signature, the House voted 322 to 98 to pass it 
over his objections. The Senate, 54 to 40, on May 
3, failed to over-ride the veto. There were 94 
‘present and voting. 
ey. Charles E. Coughlin, a Roman Catholic 
of Detroit, head of the National. Union 


priest 
id (dr Boal Justice, at Madison Square Garden, 
_ +N. Y. City, attacked President Roosevelt and 
_ declared that if capitalism stood in the way of 
social justice that system should be ‘‘constitu- 
tionally voted out of existence.” 
-At London, there was approval by both the 
House of Lords and the House of Comnuas of 
the government’s determination to treble the 
llitary aviation force to meet Germany’s re- 
armament in the air. In the Commons the gov- 
_ ernment won by 340 to 53 
: Mey 23-— Britain Started recruiting of 22,500 men 
_ _. to build air corps “second to none.” 
pean. no. Crown Pande Frederik of 
ee tk marr ncess rid of Sweden 
tue the cathedral, Storkyrka. a3 cf 
\ A conference at London agreed to the extension 
tor one ies of the world wheat pact, with all gov- 
ane control undertakings suspended in- 


; O'Neill Davi 
former wife of W. H. ander it; shot nereele ve 


At Tacoma, Wash., George Weyerhaeuser, 9, 
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son of J. P. Wi 


eyerhae c 
kidnapped for $200,000 r. y 


timber 
ansom. He was 


He had been kept in an 

-Spokane and was locked in : 

night. Two of the alleged kidnappers, ex-convict 

Harmon M. Waley, 24, and his wife, Margaret 
Waley, were seized by U. S. agents at Salt Lake 
City, where ransom money had been passed. 
At Butte, Mont., on June 9, an auto was found 
with $15,000 of the ransom money. The Waleys 
said they had buried $90,700 in Immigration 
Pass, 5 miles ee Salt prs City. “The, U..8: 

ents found the money there. ‘ 

May 25—The U.S. war fleet of 50 ships, with 225 
airplanes, arrived at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
during Pacific maneuvers. 

—U. 8. wheat farmers in 37 states voted on whether 
the government shall continue its efforts to con- 
trol their production. Farmers began casting 
their ballots at 9 A.M., local time, in crossroads 
stores, school houses and village churches in 1,763 
counties comprising the nation’s bread market. 
Over 86 per cent. of the vote favored continuance. 

—Japanese troops who came through the Great 
Wall into North China administered punishment 
to Chinese irregular forces that had been operating 
in the neutral zone south of the Wall. They killed 
Sun Yungchun and more than 300 of his followers. 

—The U. S. and Sweden signed, at Washington, a 
reciprocol trade, agreement. 

May 26—Near Agua Calientes, Mex., David M. 
Herrera, 19, teacher in a rural Socialist govern- 
ment school, was beaten and hanged by a mob. 

—A volcanic eruption in the Valley of Axarfiord in 
Northern Iceland, miles from volcanoes, has 
startled geologists. Although there was no 
earthquake, a fissure 300 meters long (984 feet) 
opened in the earth, filled with glowing lava, 
which set fire to surrounding birch trees. 


NIRA OUTLAWED BY SUPREME COURT. 


May 27—The U. S. Supreme Court unanimously 
declared unconstitutional the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (due to expire on June 16), and the 
Farm Mortgage Moratorium Law. The Court 
also held unlawful President Roosevelt's action 
in demanding the removal of the late E. 
Humphrey from the Federal Trade Commission. 

Immediate cessation of NRA code enforcement 
was announced by Chairman Richberg of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, following 
a conference at the White House. He appealed 
to employers not to scrap the achievements in the 
field of fair practice and labor relations which had 
flowed from the Recovery Act. 


a big cupboard at 


ss The court, speaking through the Chief Justice, 


declared that Congress cannot give to the Presi- 
dent or to private persons what Justice Cardozo, 
in a separate assenting opinion, called ‘‘a roving 
commission"’ to make laws in the form of codes 
or otherwise. Congress must specify standards 
and list objectives and provide a definite range of 
action, But even when Congress has done that, 
said the court, its delegation of authority cannot 
apply to those engaged in intrastate industry, 
which was defined as any not ‘directly’ affecting 
the current or flow of interstate commerce. The 
court specifically included mining, agriculture 
ia ae ver 

—The sentence 0 alter McGee, who was to have 
been hung in Missouri for kidnapping Miss 
Mary McBlroy of Kansas City, was commuted 
by the Governor to life imprisonment. 

May 28—At Angora, the National Assembly adopted 
a bill which makes Sunday instead of Friday the 
weekly day of rest in Turkey. 

—Duebboel Mill, South Jutland, Denmark’s 
most famous national memorial, twiee shot to 
ruins and rebuilt:during the war against 
and Austria in 1864, was burned down. 

—At London, the King and Queen attended a golden 
rate Re vane oo of Miss Marie 

, who made her t a rance 
stage on aay 30, fee ppea: on the 

— es yy, Harper Sibley, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, in a speech to the Men: 
chants’ Association, appealed to 
employers to make no immediate 
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—Explosions on the Soviet oil tanker 
in the Caspian Sea, killed 27 of sue ceeoen 
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‘At Callander, Ont., Can, the Dionne quintuplets 
had their first birthday party berate 


May 29—President Roosevelt officially opened the 


California Pacific International Exposition at 
San Diego. 


—An airplane crash near Santa Barbara, Honduras, 


—At Berlin, Rey. Otto Goetier, Franciscan monk, 
who had charge of the financial affairs of the 
monastery of Wald Breitbach, in the Rhineland, 
was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude and 
fined 350,000 marks after he had confessed to 
Smuggling several hundred thousand marks across 
the borderto Holland contrary to exchange- 
control laws. 

—At N. Y. City, a 1st degree manslaughter verdict 
was returned against Joseph L. 
who shot to death his ‘e, 17, and the Rev. 
Joseph J. Leonard, whom he found together in 
the priest’s room at a K. of C. hotel. On June 14 
he was sentenced to 8 to 16 years in State prison. 

—Six natives were killed by police in a copper mine 
strike at Luanshya, in Northern Rhodesia. 

—Down the air trail from Albany to New York, 
fiown fby the late Glenn H. Curtiss 25 years 
ago, a modern air transport carrying Mayor 
F, H. LaGuardia, 13 other passengers and a crew 
of three flashed in 50 min., 20% sec. Curtiss’s 
fly: time in his single-engined, crude biplane 

hrs., 46 mins. The flight was sponsored 

by The N. Y. World-Tel 


Steinmetz, 22, 


World paid Curtiss a prize of $10,000. 

May 30—At N. Y. City, 12 aged men in shiny and 
faded blue uniforms sat on a bench facing the 
Hudson at Riverside Drive and 88th Street 
for more than an hour and watched with dimming 
eyes the swift procession of the vanguard of the 
Memorial Day parade. 

—In Russia, issuance and circulation of illegal 
scrip by local organizations, has resulted in the 
arrest of 16 persons, including the presidents of 
4 city Soviets, and brought a public reprimand 
to Moisey Kalmanovitch, Commissar for State 
Livestock and Grain Farms. 


FRENCH CABINET RESIGNS. 


May 31—At Paris, at 1.30 a.M., the Chamber of 
Deputies refused ‘Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin’s 
request for full powers to defend the national 
money, restore the financial situation and set the 
economic machinery of the country to work. 
The vote was 353 to 202. The Cabinet resigned. 
and a new one was formed under Fernand Bouis- 
son, with Senator Joseph Caillaux as Finance 
Minister. This Cabinet was overthrown on June 4, 
by 264 to 262, when Bouisson asked for special 
powers to balance the budget and maintain the 
value of the ag eae ois parity 

—Earthquakes e dis ° 
Baluchistan, killed about 56,000, including 200 
British. The city was practically destroyed, and 
Kalat and Mastung were heavily damaged. 


1935—J UNE. 


’ the cities, where the e 
the adverse votes numbered 570,302, 
mostly from the rural districts, which are conser- 
vative. 

—Rains and floods in a 200-mile stretch in the valley 
of the Republican River, in Nebraska, drowned 

score. 

President Roosevelt, on recommendation of the 
Attorney General, ordered the dropping of all 
N. R. A. cases pending in the courts, numbering 
411. : 

—In Mexico, a band of rebels hanged the Mayor 
and the president of the Agricultural Commission 
of the aint pe ee iment = protest against com- 

ulso; cialistic educatio 

supe 2 An esamsin shot abounded Present 

, at the 

aE Guealla Vargas, President of Brazil, was 


mil 
of 29.64 kno 
748 miles. 


gn agreement ret: 
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Killed 6, including Voss the pilot. 


legram to commemorate 
the pioneer flight of 1910, for which the old N. Y. 
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existing treaty of friendship, commerce and con- 
Sular rights, except the unconditional most-favored- 
nation clause. The latter provides that two 
nations agree that if they give special concessions 
to one country this does so to all. 

—President Roosevelt signed the Act of Congress 
extending until January 1, 1940, the time during 
which the Land Bank Commissioner may make 
direct loans to farmers on first. or second mortgages. 
Not more than $7,500 may be loaned to one farmer, 
and the amount of the commissioner's loan plus 
existing debts may not exceed 75 per cent of the — 
appraised normal value of the farm. Under 
the amended law, loans can be made to finance 
purchase of farms. 

—Jan Malypetr formed a new cabinet in Czecho- — 
slovakia. or 

—In China Bertha Henschel, a native of Berlin who 
became a Buddhist nun, committed suicide by 
hanging in Hwating Temple on top of Tiendai 
Mountain. 

June 4—At San Pedro, 20 miles southeast of Mexico 
City, over 300 native Indians who had gathered 
in a church in a valley in a yearly religious festival 
were drowned by sudden flood waters, 

June 5—At Madrid the Tribunal of Guaranties, im- 
posed life imprisonment on the men who headed the 
unsuccessful attempt last October to set up an inde- 
pendent state in Catalonia. Under the Spanish 
penal code a life term is equivalent to 30 years’ 
actual imprisonment. Those sentenced were 
Luis Companys, former President of Catalonia, and — 
eight of his Cabinet Ministers. One of thé latter, 
Juan Dencas, fied to France when the uprising 
tit and was convicted and sentenced in his — 
absence. i 

—At Christchurch, England, freed by a jury of © 
charges of murdering her husband, Alma Victoria 
Rattenbury, 31, plunged a dagger through her 
heart and slipped into a lily-covered stream, an — 
autopsy on the recovered body revealed. + 

—Antonio San Miguel, 78, his chauffeur, and his — 
gardener, were kidnapped near Havana, Cuba, for — 
$286,000. They were liberated on June 8. No 
ransom was paid, they said. ’ Se 


STEEL INDUSTRY STICKS TO CODE, 


June 6—More than 200 steel executives from all ne 
parts of the country, representing over 90 per cent 
of the industry’s output capacity, pledged them- — 
selves at a meeting at N. Y. City, to pe 
present rates of pay, maximum hours of labor and ~ 
standards of fair competition established under 
the defunct N.R.A, steel code. pia t 

—The 16-week coal strike ended at the Glen Alden 
Wilkes Barre (Pa.) mines. . fides, 

—In France, Pierre Laval formed a Cabinet with 
him as Foreign Minister. On June 8, the roe 


Chamber of Deputies, 324 to 160 voted to him 


S time in a 
year the ten-year-old Geneva treaty to restrict — 
arms shipments by a system of licenses and 
publicity. Fe 

June 7—J. Ramsay MacDonald resigned as Prim 
Minister of Great Britain and was succeeded by 
Stanley Baldwin, leader of the Conservative 
Party. MacDonald remains in the Cabinet as 
Lord President of the Council. 1 ee 

—The U. 8. House, 264 to 121, and later the Senate 
voted to extend what is left of the N. R. A. fro. 
June 16, 1935 to April 1, 1936. mes 

—Miurton Millen, his brother Irving and poet 

Faber were electrocuted at the Massachusetts 

state prison tor the murder of policeman Forbes 
McLeod in a bank robbery at Dedham on Feb. 
2, 1934. ) nie 

—Mrs. May H. Carey, 55, and her son, Howard, 
oF , Were hanged at Georgetown, Del., for ti he/murder 
of her brother, Robert Hitchens, in Nov., 1927. 
The executions were carried out in secrecy. A 
specially erected wooden framework hid the 
scaffold. Even airplane pictures were impossible 

—At Moscow the Communist Party expelled 
8. Perel g an old Bolshevik, and a le 

viet official. 4 he 
abey their share in the E, G. Bremer kidnapping | iy 
1934, the U.S. Court at St. Paul imposed prison 
sentences—Volney Davis (life); Harold Alderton | 
(20 years); Elmer Farmer (20 yrs.); John J. 
McLaughlin (5 yrs.); James J. Wilson (5 yrs.). 

June 8—At St. Louis, the crest of the Missouri 
River’s second must disastrous overflow in his-— 

tory passed into the Mississippi. The Missouri 

is still five miles wide in places, but danger of 

further wholesale inundation was passed, govern-— 

ment forecasters here said. Unofficial estimates — 
; 
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x of flood damage in Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas 

and Missouri were fixed at $41,000,000. _ : 

June 9—In parliamentary elections in Greece, 80 per 
cent of the voters stayed away from the polls; 

~ the government won 285 of the 300 seats con- 
tested. _ 

—Airplane crashes killed 4 in Lake Ontario near 

Sacketts Harbor; 3 near Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
2 at Se Hepes 1 at Hightstown, N. J.; and 

1 at Zion, Il. B 
—The Jonker diamond, 726 carats (2% in. x 1}4 in 
‘x 1 in.) arrived at N. Y. City from South Africa 
(where it was found on Jan. 16, 1934) in a steam- 
__sghip’s registered-mail sack, insured in transit for 

$1,000,009.60. The carrying charge from England 

was 65 cents. : r . 

—At Bucharest, Rumania, Michael Popovici, former 

Minister of Finance and friend of King Carol, was 
shot and wounded by his brother, Stefan Popovici, 
who then killed himself. 
~ June 10—The ‘grass roots’ 2 day conference of 
Mid-West Republicans from 10 states opened at 
Springfield, Ill: They adopted resolutions de- 
-nouncing President Roosevelt for betraying his 
people and his party in a program of planned econ- 
omy which was undermining the Constitution, 
retarding recovery, destroying business, surren- 
dering home markets to foreign products, putting 

‘political pressure on the hungry and attempting 
' to reduce the states to mere provinces. Ex-Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden of Ill., spoke. John D. Hamil- 
ton, of Kan., was chosen permanent chairman, 
The delegates were from Ill., Ind., Iowa, Minn., 
_ Okla., Kan., Mo., Wis., Nebr., and So. Dak. 

In final session they adopted a declaration of 
principles, including planks for a return of the 
_ gold standard, a modified McNary-Haugen Farm 
_ Bill and recognition of the principle of collective 
bargaining between labor and industry. 

‘he U. 8. war fleet ended its Pacific maneuvers 
chored at San Diego after 6 weeks absence. 
1—The official state of war existing in all 
ba since March 11 last, ceased with the formal 
restoration of the original Constitution of 1901, 


2 
= 
4 


Max Hodann. 

_ —The U. §. Senate 56 to 32 passed the Administra- 
"tion public utilities holding company bill calling 

for the elimination by 1942 of all ‘“‘wnnecessary” 
Iding companies. 

The U. 8S. recognized Liberia after a lapse of 

mal relations since 1930. 

jury at N. Y. failed to agree in the mail-fraud 

lal of Charles V. Bob and F. C. Russell. 


a 
END OF THE CHACO WAR 
‘ t Buenos Aires, a 12-day truce in Chaco 
"warfare was signed by Bolivia and Paraguay. 
' Hostilities ceased at noon on June 14. Exactly 
8 years after the skirmish at Port Pitiantuta that 
‘started the war. The preliminary peace protocol 
was approved on June 21, by the Bolivian Congress, 
69 to 3, and on the same day Paraguay announced 
romulgation of a law ratifying the protocol. 
on le peace conference opened July 1 at Buenos 
res and the peace protocol including the truce 
S prolonged sine die. 


Max 


A Gee al amnesty with full guaranties for Domini- 
bal can citizens exiled abroad was declared by Presi- 
pie eee L. Trujillo. 
_ June 13—An explosion destroyed part of the West- 
i canes an oO nas! at Reins- 
_ dort, iles from Berlin, Germany; 102 perso’ 
Se arian i others severely hurt? ena 
{ter barring the N. Y. Times from Ital til 
_ further notice, Mussolini expelled David Darrah, 
, Rome correspondent of the Chicago Tribune for 
articles stating that the King was opposed to 
: remier Mussolini’s African venture, that feeling 
Mt as running very high against the Italian dictator 
as 


was A 

; and that mass arrests of anti-Fascisti had been 
_ Made in more than one Italian city. 

, =-In. the U. §. Senate Huey Long, of Louisiana, 
. eer’, bet ae as oe ba eg as filibuster 
 agalr ; ap N. R. A., but fin : 
«ee le was passed 41 to Be Aap tice 

James J. Braddock, 29, native New Yorker, 

gene Wworld-champion heavyweight when he aa 
th decision, on points, over Max Baer, 26, ina 


og 
4 ro . 
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ee 


g match at Long Island 


15-round_ boxin 


estas senger airplane under command of Capt, 
— assenger airpl: L ¢ ; 
Rickenbacker went from Floyd Bennett — 


SOPRA 


Field, Brooklyn, to Camden, N. J., and back, 


about 175 miles, in 56 minutes, 42 seconds, in 


commemoration of the flight on June 13, 1910, 
by the late Charles K. Hamilton, from Governors 
Island to Philadelphia and return in 3 hours, 34 


minutes actual flying time, between 7:36 A.M., — 


and 6:40 P.M. 
June 14—President Roosevelt signed the joint reso- 
lution for skeleton extension of the NRA, after 


the House had accepted the Senate anti-trust 


amendment. 

He approved the resolution extending the 
Emergency Transportation Act, and arranged a 
truce in the coal strike situation until June 30. 
At Chicago, the 3-year investigation and_ prose- 

—cution growing out of the Insull financial crash 
ended when Judge John C. Knox of the Federal 
eourt directed the jury in the third prosecution 
of Samuel Insull and his associates to return & 
verdict of not guilty. The charge was criminal 
violation of the Bankruptcy Act in transferring 
assets of Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 
to favored creditors. Others cleared were Samuel 
Insull, Jr., and Harold L. Stuart 
At So. Omaha, Nebr., where a trolley strike has 

—been on since April 20, the police shot 1 man to 
death in riots and wounded 20 others. The Na- 
tional Guard (1,800) took charge next day, and 
the trolleys were locked up by order of Goy. R. L. 
Cochran. The strike ended June 20, old wages 
and hours continue, pending arbitration. 


MEXICAN CABINET QUITS. 


—In Mexico the Cabinet of President Lazaro Car- 
denes resigned after a reply by the President to 
former President Plutarco Elias Calles’s criticism 
of widespread labor unrest in Mexico. A new cabi- 
pss ee by Fernando G. Roa took office on 

une s 

—Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois was cleared by 
Secretary Dern of charges preferred against him 
by the House Military Affairs Committee, but was 
reprimanded for “‘incorreet, unfair and misleading 
statements” in his testimony before the committee. 
He is not being removed as chief of the army Air 
Corps, as demanded by the committee. 

June 15—U. S. Treasury books were closed on the 
semi-annual payments of war debt installments, 
with only one country out of the 13 having amounts 
due meeting the obligations. The Finish Govern- 
ment paid $165,453, this being all that was re- 
te ou Sees due. Of the total. 

p y : was new payments, due, id 
$630,768,827.35 in arrears. = 

—At Oklahoma City, Ben B. Laska, defender of 
kidnappers, was convicted by a Federal court 
jury of knowingly accepting as a fee part of the 
$200,000 ransom paid in the abduction of Charles 
F. Urschel, oil millionaire. 

—A canopy over a bridal couple at a Jewish wedding, 
at N. Y. City, took fire, and 7 were fatally burned. 

—The Italian Government ordered the recall of 
silver money circulating in the country. 

June 16—President Roosevelt, in executive orders 
set up an organization to out the skeleton- 
ized National Recovery Administration until 
ee 1, 1936. tn 

—A newspaper express train ran into the rear of 
passenger train, hoot north, at Welwyn, 20 tallies 
from London, killing 14 and injuring 29. 

June 17—At Kansas City, Mo., Adam Richetti 
former running mate of ‘Pretty Boy” Floyd, was 
convicted of the murder of City Detective Frank 
Hermanson, one of the five men killed in Union 
Station two years ago as gunmen sought to release 
Frank Nash, recaptured Federal convict. The 
iury recommended that he be hanged. 

June 18—Britain and Germany signed an agreement 
a ieee a pag ae eps Tatio of 35 

. 0 e former’s flee P 
eubinarties. re ut 45 per cent. on 

—Yielding to the Japanese terms for settlem | 
the Chahar Province issue, the Chinese repels 
ment dismissed Gen. Sung Cheh-yuan as Governor 
of the province and agreed to withdraw his 132d 
division from that area of Inner Mongolia, 

rife sted Per cag Wate Nace arrived at Oslo 

y, Ww! ‘e, and the: c Mage 

hill re fs tot invalids, : y went to a village 
= avenworth, Kan., 347 convict coal 

seized the state-mine and several of the Eee 


and demanded better food and a new prison physi- __ 


cian, They were smoked out 
their cells after 21 hours. S86 ee 


June 19—A new taxation program providing for 
heritance taxes on large Deaneses in acautions 4 


1 


‘ _ June 26—A new national organization to represent 


Ln 4 dah emia 
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June 22—Fred W. Friedl, 40, vice president of the 
Pacific Coast Maritime Federation and active in 
the recent tanker strike, was shot and killed by 


San Pedro, Calif., Harbor district police. 
—R. D. McGee, 25, Negro, who confessed _attack- 
a white girl, 11, was lynched at Wiggins, 


June 23—Administration of relief in New York 
City is relatively free from graft, political influ- 
ence and “chiseling’’ but it is incompetent, ac- 

to Gov. H. H. 


U.S. EMBASSY, MEXICO, BOMBED. 


—At Mexico, D. F., a bomb tossed over the wall 
of the United States Embassy grounds at 8:15 
A.M,, Shattered windows in the private office of 
Ambassador Josephus Daniels and the sleeping 
quarters of a secretary. 

June 24—German world war veterans are in session 
with British veterans at Brighton, England, and 
French vets are guests at Stuttgart, Germany. 
a German world war vets were welcomed to 

aris 


_—A collision of airplanes at Olaya Herrera airport 


at Medellin, Colombia, killed Carlos Gardel, the 
Argentine movie star, 10 musicians, several air 
pilots, and 2 men from the U. 8S. 


_—In North Carolina, thousands of young herons 


were cooked alive in a forest fire which swept 
the Lenoxville rookery near the shores of Core 

. Sound. Parent birds by the hundreds, perched 
in trees ahead of the flames, flew into the smoke 
over the swamp looking for their young. 

—Frank Fox, president of the Realty Associates 
Securities Corp., and eight directors were exon- 
erated: in Federal court in Brooklyn of. charges 
of fraud and conspiraey in the transfer of assets 
in a bankruptcy proceeding. They were besides 
Fox, W. M. Greve, Frank Bailey, F. T. Pender, 
W. H. Wheelock, G. S. Braislin, H. D. Burchell, 
J. B. Fisher, James Graham. 

—Jean Chiappe, former Prefect of Police of Paris, 
was elected President of the Municipal Council 
of Paris by 55 votes out of 90. 

June 25—Joe Louis (J. L. Barrow), a Negro, of 

~ Detroit, son of an Alabama cotton picker, defeated 
Primo Garnera in the 6th round of a heavy- 
weight boxing match scheduled for 15 rounds, 
at the Yankee Stadium ring, N. Y. City. 

—At Edinburgh, Scotland, religious rioting was 
resumed when thousands of Protestants attempted 
to break up an organized procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament by members of the Roman Catholic 
community, staged in connection with a Eucharis- 
tic Congress. 


‘the 3,300 member firms of the $450,000,000 cot- 
{ ent industry was organized and a volun- 
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28, were electrocuted at Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
N. Y. The woman, who kept a road house in 
Otsego County, was convicted of killing an old 
man for $12,000 insurance, June 14, 1934, Scar- 
nici was convicted of killing Police Detective James 
Stevins, in a $10,000 bank robbery at Rensselaer, 
Mar Ate ok 
—The body of Howard C, Dickinson, 52, a New 
York lawyer, shot and robbed, was found neat 
River Rouge Park, Detroit. 4 
—Louis P. Piquett, lawyer, convicted in U.S. Court 
at Chicago of harboring Homer Van Meter, a . 
Dillinger gangster, was fined $10,000 and sentenced _ 
to 2 years in prison. ‘ 
—At N. Y. City, John Flaherty, 46, was sentenced ~ 
o eri oe to . to 8 years in prison id 
nd larceny in promises of job fixing in the 
Municipal Civil Service. mia = 4 
—At Londoh, the final sale of the stamp collection 
of the late Arthur Hind, of Utica, N. Y., closed ; 
at Harmer's here this afternoon, with the day’s ye 
total sales reaching £7,500 ($37,050). The grand — 
total for all the London sales was £127,500 ($629,- 
50). To this must be added the £42,000 ($207,- h 
480) paid in New York for the American stamps, __ 
making in all $837,330. ive ‘i 
—Auction, also at London, of J. P. Morgan’s col 
jection of miniature portraits, realized atotalof 
$340,651. 1 ae 
—At Berlin, the heat kKilied 12 persons. at Lb 
June 28—President Roosevelt signed the resolution 
extending the nuisance taxes and the 3-ct. postage 
and that extending the temporary bank-deposit 
insurance plan. ie 
—The body of Helen Glenn, 9, daughter of a clergy-— 
man, was found in a marsh near Greenville, N. Y. 
She had been attacked, then stabbed to death. 
—In China, Peiping sustained an attack and bom- ~ 
bardment from a mutinous remnant of the troops’ 2 


_ 


of Yu Hsueh-chung, ousted Governor of Hopei, — 
who resented the order that they withdraw to 
south of the Yellow River. js peed 
—A sharp earthquake struck Hilo, Hawaii, cra 
e ni 


Pe 

.;CK= 

ing buildings, inflicting heavy property age 
‘and_causing two tremendous slides in th = 
by Kilauea crater of the famous vouleanic mi yun= 
tain, Mauna Loa. eve Wines 
aps : 


DIONNE KIDDIES STAND UP. 4: 


—At Callander, Ont., Can., 2 of the Dionne quin- - 
tuplets, Yvonne and Cecile, graduated from the 
creeping stage and stood up for the first time, 
just thirteen months after their birth, 

June 29—Europe was swept by hig 


northern Italy, 
Portugal, Spain. 4 
—In Japan, in the Kyoto district floods killed over — 
100 and did $12,000,000 damage.  =_—™ tal 
—In Catalonia, martial law followed strike riots. 
—At Paris a pistol _duel between Jean Chiappe 
president of the Paris Municipal Council, | 
Pierre Godin, predecessor, left- M. G 
slightly wounded in the thigh. 
—At Nanticoke, Pa., 200 were hurt when a 
floor colla over a narrow rocky brook, | 


June 30—At Braine L’Alleud, Belgium, King Leone 
III unveiled a bronze statue erected_as Bele: 5 
of th 

L oul 


memorial to her war hero, the late Cardina 
cier. The monument stands on the fringe 
Waterloo battlefield. 4 


1935—JULY. 
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July 1—Hugh S. Johnson, former administrat ee 
the N. R. A., took over the supervision of ¥ 
relief in New York City, as immediate subord 
of Harry L. Hopkins, director of the Federa 
Emergency Relief Administration. wis < 

—At London, Anthony Eden, Minister for League — 
of Nations Affairs, told Parliament that Pri ” 
Benito Mussolini had rejected his prop 
whereby the British Government had hoped 
settle the Italo-Ethiopian dispute by givi 
Ethiopia a strip of British Somaliland to | 
pensate the Africans for concessions to Italy. 

—Explosions and fire killed 52 coal miners at Bagd) 
colliery, Bihar Province, India. bins. 

July 2—The U. 8. Senate ratified a treaty sign 

April 15 by the American republics loo 

toward the protection of libraries, art galler! 

cathedrals and other artistic or scientific in-— 
stitutions or historic monuments in time of war. — 

The treaty embodies the pact initiated by the 


ch Museum. providing for the univ 
adoption of a flag to preserve all nationally a 
privately owned immovable monuments in time 
of danger. - i 
July 3—Demobilization of the Bolivian and Para- — 
guayan armies in the Chaco began under the ‘i 


~ 


s] 
\ 
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supervision of the neutral military mission. The 
peace protocol provides that within 90 days both 

j armies shall.be reduced to. 5,000 effectives. — 

—The University Havana was turned back to the 

‘civil authorities by the army, which had occupied 

~*~ it since March. ; 
++ At Berlin, Egon Bresz, 28, and Bruno Lindenau 

_- were beheaded for treason. 

—Clifford Odets of N. Y., and 14 other American 

-liberals who were arrested when they arrived 
at Havana as a commission to investigate social 
and labor conditions were deported by the Cuban 
Government on the same vessel. 

July 4—Ethiopia chose the U. S. Independence Day 
to ask that nation to find some way to make Italy 
observe her obligations under the Kellogg-Briand 

+. pact, by which she renounced war as an instrument 

‘of national policy. The Secretary of State re- 

ferred Ethiopia to the League of Nations, and on 

July 6, formally advised all Americans (125 in- 

’, cluding 110) missionaries) to leave Ethiopia. 
-—The Lincoln Pioneer Village was dedicated at 

Rockport as Southern Indiana’s celebration of 

Independence Day. j 

July: President Roosevelt signed the Wagner 

labor relations bill and Attorney General Homer 

S. Cummings advised a House committee to put 

_ through the Guffey coal stabilization bill, despite 

eRe tted doubts about its constitutionality 
4 July 


es 


6—At Bucharest, Rumania, the Appeal Court 

“granted a divorce to Princess Elizabeth from 
' former King George of Greece.- The reason 
» given was George's desertion of his-wife more 
_ than six years ago. 


| FRANCE REDUCES HER ACTIVE ARMY 
ge TO 600,000 MEN. 


France reduced her army to its normal strength 
of 600,000 troops by releasing about 100,000 
conscripts. _Half of those returned to civilian 
life were of the yearly class. The other half, 
y mobilized last October, all had served three months 


_ The four girls and one boy died three hours after 
birth. In 1932 Mrs. Pichardo gave birth to three 

-_ boys, who died shortly afterward. 
A Ny 7—At Birmingham, Ala., Richard Darrafou, 
tg _ 24, of Stockton, Calif., condemned to death for 
slaying a policeman, failed in an effort to breakjout 
aks Seino killed himself with the warden’s 
_ pistol. 


—Six to 9 inches of rain in the South Central coun- 
tries of N. Y. State caused floods in the Delaware 


ly 9—J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the U. 8. Dept. of Justice, in an 
address at Atlantic City to the International 
Assoc. of Chiefs of Police traced the main root of 


y of Ervin, Lang, 
Swamp near Ham- 


July 10—The Austrian Federal Chamber repealed 
exiling the Hapsburg royalties 
; sEhippia demas of their properties, 
_ Ethiopia dem: ed a meeting of the League C ~ 
TGR Se eae fe rae te 
ask ‘al nations ir 
= fie ie 7 end to her. ; cba: 
_— Sire destroyed a part of Baracoa, Cuba, said to 
_ have been founded in 1514 by D x 
son of Christopher, ie ht asi 


> 
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by the State Court of Appeals in two decisions. 
In one the court upheld the city’s 1933 tax upon 
the revenue of public utility companies. The ~ 
second affirmed the legality of the city’s 2 per S 
cent sales tax, its principal relief fund producing Wo 


levy. Ape 

—Alfred Otto Wagner, 38, of Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, 
a family man on home relief, was in the custody __ 
of J. Edgar Hoover’s Federal agents in New York 
after he had confessed they said, the authorship 
of seven.extortion letters in which he had'demand- > 
ed a total of $465,000 from the families of kidnap) 
and murder victims within the last year. On 
July 26, he pleaded guilty to one of the charges 
and was sentenced to 20 years in prison.— 

—At London, Viscount Maidstone, son of the Earl 
of Winchilsea, married Miss Gladys Szechenyi, 
daughter of the Hungarian Minister to Britain 
and granddaughter of the late Cornelius Van- 
derbilt of N. Y. ! 

July 12—With Belgium’s recognition of Russia, 
only three European countries—The Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Portugal—have failed to resume 
diplomatic relations with that country. . None 
of the Latin-American nations except Colombia 
and Uruguay has recognized the Soviet. rs 

—The helium-filled balloon, largest ever built, burst — * 
at Rapid City, So. Dak., when about to ascend 
to the upper air for stratosphere research for the ~ 
poet Geographic Society and the Army Air 

‘orps. i : Na 

—At Belfast, 3 were killed, 40 wounded in an attack 
on Orangemen who had celebrated the Battle of 
the Boyne; the next day 2 were killed and 20 in- 
jured. Troops were called, after that several more 
were killed. The trouble spread to Limerick, 
where a mob on July 21, attacked protestant 
shops and houses. The Belfast troubles resulted 
in eviction of 384 families. a 


U.S, AND RUSSIA IN TRADE PACT. 


—July 13—At Moscow a mutual Soviet-U. 8S. l-yr. 
trade pact was signed. id. 
—The headquarters of the Allianca National Liber- | 
tadora, a communistic organization, were closed ~ 
. by the police throughout Brazil following a decree 
ordering a six months’ ban. ws 
—At Grenada, Col., floods in a canyon drowned 9: 
Mayor C. D. Baldwin escaped by climbing a tree. 
July 14—At Paris the 146th anniversary of the 
razing of the Bastille prison was marked by a ' 
Show of government troops. Two rival political. 
demonstrations followed, with more than 150,000 
Left Wing anti-Fascists staging a three-mile pa- 
rade from the Place de la Bastille, while 50,000 
‘Croix de Feu’’ (Cross.of Fire),‘* Solidarite Fran- 
caise’’ and other Right Wing Nationalists responded h, 
with ceremonies at the Are de Triomphe. ° * 
—A Royal Dutch airplane erashed on a dyke on the 
take-off near Amsterdam; 6 perished, including 2 
a passengers and 4 of the crew; 13 were - 
July 15—At Cincinnati, the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled, 2 to 1, that the Federal Government |. 
has no constitutional right to condemn land for ~ 
ego! ee : ; / 
— uyallup, Wash., a bank robber escaping with > 
$500 from Orting, shot to death 2 parleenen | 
—Mobilization of two more divisions to join the ~~ 
120,000 Italian soldiers already in East Africa f-3 
and special home defense maneuvers by 600,000 
troops were ordered by Premier Benito Mussolini, 
who announced that Italy would begin at once 
emergency construction of ten new submarines. ~— 
—J. Oliver Buswell, president of Wheaton College, _ 
was cleared of the charge of defying the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. A judicial 
commission appointed by the Chicago Presbytery 
made a report that the charge was ‘null and void,” 
and the sbytery subsequently ruled that 
etion to spe 
order. 


city a formal complaint was out ot 


“attempted to invade a field over which it has 
no contro! The decision was in the Hoosa¢ 
_ Mills Corp. case. _ ” 

King George V and three of his sons, aboard the 
_Toyal yacht Victoria and Albert, moved slowly 
- through a ten-mile lane of fighting craft off Spit- 

head to complete the jubilee review of Great 
Britain's naval forces. 

_ July 17—At New Orleans, the constitutional right 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority to sell in com- 
petition with private utilities all surplus power 
generated by hydro-electric plants on the Tennessee 
River was upheld by the Federal Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

—The Ethiopian Emperor said he was ready to give 
Italy territory in exchange for a Red Sea port, 
but had received no such proposal for averting 
war. He condemned the refusal of arms makers 
- to sell to him. 

v. —At Philadelphia the processing tax of the Agricul- 


a tural Adjustment Act was declared unconstitu- 
7 tional by Judge W. H. Kirkpatrick in Federal 
¥ District Court. 

=i July 18—Emperor Haile Sellassie, in a speech, 
, pledged his own blood in leading a united Ethiopia 
a. in defense of its independence and integrity. 
. Moslem Deputies in Parliament pledged the sup- 

port of this element in defense of the country. 

had —In a police edict specifically directed against 


“political Catholicism,"’ the Hitler government, 
through Gen. Hermann Goering, head of the 
Secret State Police, informed the Catholic clergy 
that attacks on the new German State from 
pulpit or parish house would be dealt with as 
assaults on the government's authority. 
ted 19—In Argentina, the Interior Ministry pub- 
lished a decree signed by President Agustin P. 
Justo putting all newspaper correspondents and 
~ hews agencies under heavy cash bonds and pro- 
viding for strict control of all outgoing news by 
the Postoffice Department. 


LIGHT TRUST DESTROYS RECORDS. 


—All written evidence beari on the activities 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Co. and its 
numerous subsidiary units in 26 States against 
the “‘death-sentence” clause in the Utility Holding 
Company Bill was ordered destroyed when it 
-became evident that a Senate investigation was 
certain, so Ursal E. Beach, head of the securities 
department of the company, disclosed to the 
U. 8. Senate Lobby* Committee. 

—At Detroit, Merton W. Goodrich pleaded guilty 
to murd Lillian Gallaher, 11, and was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

July 20—At Lahore, India, armored cars patrolled 
the streets after the Royal Scots Regiment had 
killed at least ten and wouned dozens by firing 
into a defiant mob of Moslem demonstrators. 

—In Iowa, because men on the dole refuse to aid in 
the grain harvets, all employables have been 
removed from the relief rolls. 

—A monoplane, flying from Milan to Frankfurt-am- 
Main and Amsterdam, crashed in a forest on a 
mountain in Italian Switzerland. All nine a 
sengers and the crew of four were killed. he 
dead include Louis Mariano Nesbitt, British 
mnining engineer, Commander Arthur Watts of 
London, a newspaper artist and contributor to 
Punch; and Gerard Philip, 

July 21—Many were killed in Meshed, Iran (Persia), 
; disorders resulting from a government decree 
that the people wear European style hats instead 
of native headgear. The decree had been en- 
forced without serious incidents in Teheran. 

—In Turkey, Kirklareli and its surrounding dis- 
trict, extending in some directions up to ten miles, 
have been declared a military zone in which only 
Turkish Moslems will be permitted to reside. 
Others wishing to enter the zone must obtain 
‘special authority and will then be subjected to a 
gendarme escort. 

—The Mormons dedicated, at the foot of Cumorah 
Hill, near Palmyra, N. Y., a Monument where 

J Joseph Smith is said to have received the sacred 
plates from the Angel Moroni 108 years ago. 

—At Tegucigalpa, Honduras, fire destroyed the 

S National Police Headquarters. Explosions killed 

several persons and injured others. 

‘ July 22—The British government has decided that 

‘y the principle of naval ratios must be abandoned 

in discussions of armament restrictions, Sir 

First Lord of the 


—19 
Dakota relief rolls in a move to force them to 
es seek employment in the harvest fields, 

“akad es 5 
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—A $14 holdup murder at Zanesville, O., and a $77 
-one near Bel 


lefonte, Pa., brought 2 ) 
electric chair. eet sparred 


—A_ general strike at Terre Haute, Ind., caused b: 
hiring of strike breakers, by an enamelin; factory: 
brought 2,000 national guardsmen and martial 
law. The general strike of sympathy was called 
off by the A. F. of L. the next day. 

—Fire and explosion at the Hiram Walker distillery, — 
Peoria, Ill., killed 1, injured 60 and destroyed 
6,000,000 gallons of whiskey. 

July 23—The British Government adyised the 
women and children of all British missionaries in 
Ethiopia to leave the country and warned the 
missionaries themselves to concentrate in and ¥ 
around Addis Ababa. 6 é 

—In Mexico an agrarian uprising forced Governor 
os Lastra of the State of Tabasco out of f 

ce. 


office. f | 
—In the Argentine parliament building at Buenos _ 
Aires, Senator Enzo Bordabehere of Santa Fe 
Province was slain and Deputy Rafael Mancini 
and Minister of Agriculture were wounded by 
shots from the gallery during a debate about 
meat packers. ‘ AVES 
—In Canada, the Liberals won in Prince Edward . 
Island, as they had done in New Brunswick, — 
Ontario, and Saskatchewan. é 
July 24—A mass meeting of the Friends of New | 
Germany was held in Brooklyn to protest against 
Mayor F. LaGuardia’s refusal to grant a 
license as a massage operator to a German alien _ 
on the ground that American citizens have been 
discriminated against in Germany. They de 
clared the Mayor had violated the 1925 com- 
mercial treaty with Germany, The U. S. State 
Department denied German violations of thetreaty. 
—In China, floods in the valley of the ae Har.’ 
and Yangtze rivers have drowned over 100,000 
and have made millions homeless. i 
—In Germany, the Baden state government an-— 
nounced dissolution of the Catholic Deutsch — 
Jugendkraft (Gefman Youth-Strength), con- 
fiscating its properties. where, 
—Enxplosions in a coal mine at Giridih, India, killed 
33 natives. , 5 


VATICAN-YUGOSLAVIA CONCORDAT. 
\ 


July 25—A concordat was signed by the Vatican 
and Yugoslavia. : we 
—The 7th Congress of the Comintern, eee 
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Among those elected to the presidium 


member of the German Reichstag assailed — 
world-wide Fascist “menace.” Browder claimed 
30,000 members in the United States. Laue 
—The Russian Submarine B-3, sank in ae Baltic 
Sea after collision with another Soviet warship; — 
55 lives were lost. Paes a 
—President Roosevelt directed the Secretary of thi 
Treasury to make available to the Senate co 
mittee all income excess profit and capital stock 
tax returns to the extent necessary in the 
vestigation of lobbying activities in ¢ in 
with the so-called “Holding Company Bill,” 
or sy other matter or proposal affecting legis- 
lation. . 
July 26—The mysterious “box wrapped in_ne 
per,” upon which for three days the Sen: 
Dobby Committee's investigation has been cen’ 
was a box of 50 5-cent cigars, ‘‘and may God s 
me dead if that’s not the whole truth,” 
sentative Patton of Texas~told the con 
at Washington. FA] F 
—The new State-owned Spa was formally ope! 
to the public, at Saratoga, N. Y. ~~) 0 Foe 
—A communist mob at N. Y. City tore a German 
flag from the bow of the steamship, Bremen, 
threw it in the water. The vessel was delayed in 
departure by the riot in which many were hur 
The police rescued the flag and arrested seve 


dates set for deportation to their ho 


eonvicts, including one woman, effective ey Din | 
freed to be sent 
n- 


fast as the rie ie 
a ae 


out of this country as 
eral’s office through review of cases, 
eligible to go. 


ages se Hes : 
160 : ( 
- ‘July 27—Army rule has been set up in the Italian 


colony of Eritrea. Beas aes 
Explosions at a munitions factory at Taine, Italy, 
ki : Pe 8 


60. ; 
—Archduke William of Habpsburg, grandnephew of 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph, was condemned 
by default to five years imprisonment and 2,000 
francs fine by 2 Paris court for swindling. His 
. “fiancee,’” Paule Couyba, who aided him and re- 
mained in France when Archduke William fled 
to Basle, Switzerland, received a three-year 
sentence which she will not have to serve as she 
— was immediately paroled. 

uly 28—Ethiopia rejected Italy’s contention that 
the conciliation commission .appointed in the 
-Italo-Ethiopian dispute should. be restricted to 

discussion of frontier incidents, and should not 

consider questions of border territory’s sovereignty. 
29—Manchurian bandits held up the Hsinking- 
‘amen express and killed 12 passengers, mostly 
Japanese. Among the slain were one Russian 
and four Manchurians. mistaken for Japanese. 


_ \-RACKETEERING INQUIRY BEGINS. 


—At N. Y. City a special grand jury, and Thomas 
EH, Dewey as special prosecutor, were sworn in 
and began inquiry ordered by the Governor, 


ee 


_/ who defended kidnappers, received ten years for 
- conspiracy in the $200,000 abduction of Charles 
F. Urschel, oil operator. 


N. Y¥. City, a police raid revealed that a flat 
n BE. 119th St. had been the headquarters of a 
policy ring and the rent of $21 a month had been 
paid by the Home Relief Bureau. 
i The ruler of Yemen, on the east shore of the 
F ea, the Zaidi Imam Yahya, has refused to 
puive Italy permission to recruit laborers for 
military road building in Eritrea. He said his 
yympathies were with Ethiopia. ; ‘ 
ht Warsaw the 300-yr.-old| house where Marie 
‘Curie was’born, collapsed, killing several of the 
36 occupants. 2 a 
Purchase of all oil properties and operating equip- 
’ qoent of the Yount-Lee Oil Co., largest indepen- 
lent petroleum company in the South, by the 
anolind Oil and Gas Co. was announced. Edward 
G, Seubert, president of the Standard’ Oil Co.’ of 
In f which Stanolind is a subsidiary, 


deration at approximately $42,000,000. 


1935 AUGUST. 


Arthur (Duteh Schultz) Flegenheimer, was 

acquit he U. S. Court at Malone, N. Y., 

of charges of income tax evasion. 

-The U. 8. Govt._expressed formal regrets for the 

indignity to which the German flag was subjected 
yoard ‘the North German Lloyd liner Bremen in 
ew York Harbor. 

A New Jersey advertising man admitted to the U. 

enate lobby committee that he had suggested 

hispering campaign that the President was 


Bolivian parliament extended for one year 
term of President Jose Tejada. 
3—At Moscow the Soviet polar plane, USSR 25, 
ed by Sigmund Levanevsky, took off at 6:03 
(12:08 A.M., New York daylight saving 
e) from the Sholkovsky airport in a driving 
for San Francisco on a projected 6,000-mile 
op flight across the North Pole. <A defect 
 oll-feed system caused the airplane to turn 
yee over South Barents Sea and land at 
ic ae near ve tage paca 
; e U erim, 31, grandson of the late 
urkish Sultan, Abdul Hamid, killed himself at 


. City. . 
t Yreka, Calif., masked men dragged GC. L 


* r. 

: eneral strike at Heraclion, Crete, was 
y revolutionary outbreaks in Crete, 
ed when wages were raised. 


het 


ana, 0 
ed the official statement, placing the cash | 


~ -- — - —<——_— 

Aug. 5—France’s perfected strateoperic lan 
fell from a great altitude at Toussus_ le Noble, 

ss and destroyed. Marcel 
Cogno, pilot, was ki. tetas Weta f : 

—The tax-the-wealthy bili, designed to produce up- 
ward of $250,000,000 in new revenue, was passe 
by the U. S. House by 282 to 96 and sent to thi : 

Two pearl necklaces valued at $100,000, lost on 
May 8, 1931, were found by N. Y. City police — 
said the jewels were picked up by his wife in a 
dress shop on E. 49th St., Manhattan, where she 

Aug. 6—In Rhode Island, in the election in the Ist 
Dist., for Congress, on a pledge to oppose the 
Risk, Republican, a former probate judge, de- _ 
feated Antonio Prince, State Treasurer. He is 
soldiers’ bonus. The defeat of some of bond 4 
issues aggregating $8,000,000 for public works 
against the Roosevelt spending policy. 

—Riots at the French naval depot, Brest, resulted 
angry at cuts in wages. n Aug. 8, riots at 
Toulon where several were killed and many 

Aug. 7—In Siam, non-commissioned army officers 
were arrested because of a revolutionary plot. =a 
over 20 were killed; churches collapsed there and 
in other Narino towns. » 
to quit relief rolls for cotton-picking jobs. 

Aug. Italian government airplane on the way y 
Egyptian desert _on the Asmara airway, killing — 
Luigi Razza, 43, Minister of Public Works; 

—The Steel Helmet veteran’s league was dissolved 
by the German Government in the provinces of © 


near Versailles, and as. c 
uce up 
Senate. ~ ’ 
at the home of a Negro porter at Jamaica, who 
was scrubbing the floor. ‘ 
New Deal “lock, stock and barrel,” Charles F. 
also committed to immediate payment of the 
made Rhode Island the first state to take a stand 
in a death, and injuries by troops to many Reds, 
wounded. ; 
—Pasto, Colombia, was damaged by earthquakes; 
—In Texas, ablebodied relief workers were ordered 
from Rome via Cairo, to. Eritrea, crashed in the > 
Raimondo Franchetti, 46, explorer; and 5 others. j 
Berlin, Brandenburg, Pomerania and the East 


Mark. , 
—At Chicago imprisonment for 180 years each was — 
imposed by Judge C. J. Harrington on the two 
women who plotted and executed the “torso” 
murder of Ervin Lang. Mrs. Blanche nkel, . 
44, mother-in-law of the victim, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Smith, 46, former burlesque dancer. ‘ ae 
—The voluntary retirement of Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
D. Foulois, chief of the Army Air Corps, was — 
announced by the War Department, bringing | 
to-an end the controversy between House Military 
Affairs Committee members and department ~ 
ia over his methods of procuring military 
aircraft. : 


SOCIAL SECURITY ENACTED, | 4 


Aug. 9—The U. S. Senate ratified the conference 
report on the Social Security Bill, and it was 
sent to the President, who signed it on Aug. 14. 
Beneficiaries in all classes are estimated at over 
28,000,000. 2 : 

—The President signed the Motor Carrier Bill, 

putting buses and trucks engaged in interstate 

commerce under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at anytime between Oct. 1, 1935 and 

April 1, 1936. Carriers of livestock, fish, farm - 

products, newspapers, are exempt. . f 

—Rev. John G. Murray, Roman Catholic archbishop - 
of St. Paul, banned the birth control movement. 

—In Ohio, in the Muskingum and Tuscarawas 

Rivers, floods have killed 5, and have done $5,- 

000,000 damage. — ; 

—Aug. 10—In Mexico, a plot to assassinate Presi-. 

dent Lazaro Cardenas was ended by arrests. ~ 

Tomas Garrido y Canabal, deposed Governor 

and for 15 years anti-Catholic dictator of the ~ 

State of Tabasco, left by airplane with his family 

bound for San Juan 

Aug. 11—Ex-President Hoover, in a statement at 

Chicago, called on President Roosevelt to tell 

what changes in the Constitution he proposes 

Aug. 12—The U. S. Senate, 61 to 23, discarded a 30- 
hour week proposal for industries dealing with the | 


Government. ‘ 
—The Rey. Charles E. Coughlin, founder of the 
ustice, addressed the _ 


National Union for Social i 
Massachusetts Legislature, which formally pro- 
tested German “religious persecutions,” which — 
drew a protest from Baron Kurt von Tippelskirch, 
German Counsel-general at Boston. e 
Aug. 13—The President signed the Spanish-American ~ 
war veterans bill, which restores about 50,000~ 
rsons to the pension roll at an initial cost of 
45.581.000 a year, of which $6,000,000 goes to 
widows, veterans of the Boxer (Chinese) rebelli 
and_ the ane insurrection are included. | 
—At Detroit, William L. Ferris, Florence and ophee 
th 
. 


Jackson, and Jean Miller were convicted 0 
re a. 


7 > 


murder-holdup of Howard C. Dickinson, and were 
sentenced, Rife imprisonment. 
ard C. Hopson, stock holder of the Associated 
as and Electric System, testified before the U. S. 
‘House lobby ing 
Se = eee ng nega ae the com- 
nditure ag e eeler-Ra, 
Bil might exceed $900,000. Bre 
—tIn Italy, bursting of a hydro-electric dam near 
Ovada laid waste 40 square miles and killed 200 


persons. 

—At Baltimore, U. S. Dist. Judge W. C. Chesnut 
ruled the hog processing tax unconstitutional. 

Aug. 14—Ethiopia asked the League of Nations to 
have the embargo against shipment of arms to her 
removed by _the nations. 

Aug. 15—The U. 8S. Senate, 57 to 22, passed the bill 
to raise $250,000,000 by increasing taxes on large 
individual incomes, corporation incomes, inheri- 

tanecos and gifts. The La Follette proposal to 

boost taxes on small incomes was defeated. The 
bill went to the House, for conference, and in its 
final form was signed on Aug. 30. The Securities 

Commission reported that J. D. Rockefeller in the 

last few weeks has given away over $25,000,000 

in oil stocks to unnamed individuals and charitable 
bodies. The ‘‘tax-wealth” bill in its final form was 
adopted in conference and sent to the President 

on Aug. 24. 

—Two new bridges over the Cape Cod (Mass.) 

Canal w dedicated. They cost $3,000,000, are 
over 600 feet long, of steel, and are 275 feet above 
the water, at Bourne and at Buzzards’ Bay. 


—E WILL ROGERS KILLED. 


a's —Wili Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 

aviator, were instantly killed when Post's rebuilt 

a airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 15 miles from Point 
Barrow, Alaska. They were on the way from 
Fairbanks to Siberia. Their flight began at 
Renton, south of Seattle, Aug. 7. The bodies 
were flown by airplane to Fairbanks, thence to 
the U. S. Rogers was buried at Glendale, Calif.; 
the Post services were at Oklahoma City. 

Aug. 16—Nelson B. Klein, a U. S. Justice Dept. 
agent, was killed at College Corner, O., by an auto 
thief suspect whom he wounded. 

Aug. 17—An Ethiopian clash at the border of French 
Somaliland resulted in 100 killed. 

—California, by its Atty. Gen. sued in the U. S. 
Dist. Court at San Francisco, to enjoin the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as unconstitutiona). 

Aug. 18—Forest fires in Maine have ravaged 8 
square miles of timber near Machias, and are rag- 
ing near Calais. All state forests were closed 
(Aug. 19) to the public. Rain broke the drought 
in New England 


on Aug. 22. 

—Premier Mussolini ended the conference at Paris 
by rejecting by phone, Franco-British proposals 
for partial control of Ethiopia by Italy. Ethiopians 

rayed, in masses, for peace. : 

—In the Irish Channel, 6 seamen were killed when 
the steamships Lawrentic and Napier Star collided 
head-on in a fog. 

—Spontaneous combustion due to hot seein ancl 
destroyed 3 textile mills at Woonsocket, Mass. 


BANKING BILL SIGNED. 


Aug. 19—Congress passed and sent to the President 

the banking bill, and the new rail pension bill. 

The latter was shorn of its tax provision which the 

U.S. Supreme Court had declared unconstitutional. 

A Dill to raise pensions by taxes on the railways 

Was passed by Congress on Aug. 23. Both of the 

rail pensiom bills were signed on Aug. 29. 

—At Paris, Marie J. Laval, daughter of Premier 

_ Pierre Laval, was married to Count Rene A. de 

"a Chambrun, nephew of the late Nicholas Long- 

- worth of Cincinnati, and who as a descendant of 
Lafayette is an honorary citizen of the United 

States. 

_ ug: 20—Robbers got $60,000 of jewels at the shop 
of Hodgson Kennard & Co., in the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Boston. This is the concern which was 

tobbed of $376,000 of jewels, July 6, 1934, at 

*-- Magnolia, Fla. i 

Aug. 21—The U. S. Senate adopted a resolution 

for a mandatory ban on arms shipments to belliger- 

ents and a warning to Americans that they would 
travel on belligerent vessels at their own risk. 

The conference compromise limited the ban to 

; and up to Feb. 29, 1936; signed Aug. 31. 

_ —A special committee of the Cabinet (Hull, Roper, 
Wallace, Perkins) recommended continuance ot 

the cotton processing tax, and the wage differential, 
and an agreement with Japan on her exports of 

‘ton to the United States. ~ 

Gleiwitz, Germany, a Roman Catholic priest 

fined $200 (500 marks) for ‘abuse of the 
ional chair,” in that he advised a woman 
> send her son into the Nazi labor service. 


; " "Chronology, 193. 


uiry committee as to the formi- |" 


’ 


i 


‘Aug. 22—The U. 8S. House, 219 to 142, passed the 

compromise bill on the “death sentence’ provision ; 
of the utility holding company control bill. The — 
bill was signed by the President on Aug. 26. 


GUFFEY COAL ACT, 


—The House also passed the Gutey coal bill provid= 
ing for price-fixing of soft coal under rt 
supervisory body. A conference comprom! ; 
passed both houses on Aug. 23, signed on Aug. 30, 
The act imposes a tax of 15 per cent on the selling 
price of coal on the car at the mines. The tax 
was made effective on Nov. 1; 90 per cent was re- cx 
funded to operators who complied with the act. 

—At Santa Rota, Calif, night-riders ‘tarred and | 
eathered 2 Communists and whipped 3 o h 
among ihe fruit pickers. ey bei AS 

Aug. 23—The B-:itish Cabinet ordered: nayal, mili- 
tary and air defences for the Suez Canal. - 

—Congress passed a joint resolution continuing the __ 
present ship mail subsidy system. ‘ 

—The el Sapa Aare 17, Lace to death, — 
was found under a rubbish heap, 8 miles from 
home at Biddeford, Me. . sire - es a 

—Congress passed a bill which, in case of loss of 
life at sea sets up an insurance fund for the pay- 
ment of claims, and increases to one year the time ~ 
in which suit against a shipowner may be started. _ 

—Congress passed the Frazier-Lemke limited 3-yr. _ 
farm mortgage moratorium bill, replacing the act. 
yelsed by the U. S. Supreme Court; signed on 


2 


Aug. 24—The Ethiopian army began digging a series 
of trenches along the Italian frontiers. ; 


the bill on Aug. 27. f 
—The President signed the amended A. A. A. act 
intended to avoid possible objections of the U. 
Supreme Court to the original agricu!tur: 

justment processing taxes, etc. ~ 
Congress passed the new Federal Alcohol Control 
bill with a code system designed to avoid the 
features outlawed by the U. S. Supreme Court; 
signed Aug. 29. = x 
Aug. 25—The U. 8. Government through Ambass 
W. C. Bullitt at Moscow, made to the 
Government an “emphatic protest’’ agains 
activities of the recent Congress of the Com- 
munist Internationale, and warned of the “most 
serious consequences” if these activities continue. 
The Soviet Government replied that Russia in ij 
pact with the U. S., had assumed no responsibili 
for the Communist Internationale. 
—Texas voters repealed the “dry’’ amendment to th 
state constitution, and adopted an old-age pens 
system. 
—At Genoa, Italy, a waterspout killed 5 
injured 50, and damaged the harbor. _ 


LONG’S LAST FILIBUSTER. 


Aug. 26—The first session of the 74th Co: e: 
adjourned sine die at midnight. The Souther 
cotton bloc, after concessions from President 


Roosevelt, stood aside to permit the windug: : 
Senator Huey P. Long, Democrat, of ERT 
i . 


persons 
* 


by a 5% hour filibuster, killed the $93,000 
third deficiency bill carrying funds for the oper: 
tion of the President's old age and railroad 
sion plans. b 
—At N. Y. City the new policy of ‘‘work or no rel 
devised by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, local W 
Progress Administrator, and Mayor F. H. | 
Guardia to prod reluctant home relief recipi i 
0 to work on relief projects, brought more th 
0,000 applicants for jobs at relief agenc 
—aA substitute plan for a 10-ct.-a-Ib. loan on 
and a subsidy to increase the final prod 
turn on the 1935 crop to 12 cents was anno 
by the A. A. A. 
—Week-end gales in Newfoundland waters kill 
fishermen. = 
Aug. 27—Income tax prosecution of ex-M ayo 
James J. Walker of New York City, will no 
undertaken by the U. S., or N. Y. State, it y 
officially announced, and he is free to return to 
United States. Phy 
—At Moscow, Lenin's tomb is.being air-conditio 
—In Alabama—the House killed a bill for 3. 
cent beer. a, rth 
—In Connecticut the State Traffic Commission 
a limit of 45 miles an hour on state highways. = 
—In Mississippi, in the primaries, Hugh wae 
wonover P. B. Jonson in the run-off gubernational ‘ 
primaries. jon 
—Army and National Guard manoeuvres at Pine — 
Camp, N. Y., were brought to a close. It had been 
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. tion since the World: War. 

“Atg. 28—-Premier Mussolini, in a statement ap- 
proved by the Itallan Cabinet, meeting at the 
scene of army manoeuvres, warned of great peril 
if an effort. was made to apply sanctions against 
 Ttaly. He assured Britain that Italy had no 
f | thought of menacing British interests. 
 —British residents in Ethiopia were instructed to 
Senior mem- 


~ 


% probate, leaving everything to his wife, Betty, 
] meluding $530,000 life insurance. 


QUEEN ASTRID KILLED. 


ie) 7 nf ‘ 
Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29, (Princess 
Astrid of Sweden) was killed by skull fracture 
' when an automobile in which she and the King 
were riding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 
in Switzerland, near the city of Lucerne, hit two 
trees and careened into the water. The King, 
‘who was driving, was injured; also the chauffer, 
who was in the rumble seat. The Queen, born at 
pie Cece on Nov. 17, 1905, was the youngest 
daughter of Prince Cari, brother of King Gustaf. 
_ She was married on Nov. 4, 1926. She leaves two 
sons and a daughter. Her husband succeeded to 
the throne on Feb. 17, 1934, when his father, 
_ King Albert, died by skull fracture in falling from 
- @ mountain he was climbing near Namur. 
—At Camden, N. J., after a strike lasting nearly 16 
weeks, 3,385. employes of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation, clocked in on time for the 
resumption of work on seven naval vessels to cost 
ore than $50,000,000. , 
.t Springfield, O., bank robbers-got over $50,000. 


IOPIAN CONCESSION GRANTED TO 
-* AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


.{ Addis Ababa, Emperor Haile Selassie granted 
‘an economic concession to American interests, 
overing for 75 years, the eastern half of Ethiopia. 
ig. 30—Discovery of a range of mountains sub- 
anetied under Bering Sea was reported to the 


a 


eet, Sea Patrol. Some of the peaks were said 
to rise almost perpendicularly for 11,000 feet 
from the ocean floor. The mountains were de- 
scribed as lying between the Aleutians and Pri- 
 bilof Islands. They follow a course roughly 
paralleling the Alaska Rockies. 
-—In Manchukuo, the 150-mile Hsinking-Harbin 
_ Railway was converted in 3 hours from wide (5 ft.) 
uge to Standard (4 ft. 84 in.) gauge, by several 
usand workers in 96 gangs. 
31—Mrs. A 


burned to death and North Star was so badly 


= ts 


pr da 
rnational 


destroyed several road-construction camps of war 
veterans scattered along the Keys, at Tavernier 
md elsewhere. Of the known dead, about 200 
F, H.R, A. veterans. The others numbered 


re F, 
85. Over 250 were injured, many seriously. 


i The gale raged across to the west coast, but soon 


: 
: 


Ne 


Coast Guard by Commander L.. V. Keilhorn, of | 


Cigeeoleny; 


attended by 36,000 troops—the greatest mobiliza- | 


bad 


< 
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1 AN cite Hy bor thao 

ept. either nor op: 1 

the atmed clash that occurred at Ualual last 

~ Dec. 5, according to the verdict rendered unan- — 
imously by the five menbers of the arbitration — 
and conciliation commission at Paris. 

—Under pressure from the U. 8. State Department, — 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. revealed as owner 
through a subsidiary of the oil concession in 
Ethiopia decided to cancel the lease and will so 
advise Emperor Haile Selassie’s government;’ 
it was announced by Secretary Hull. ie A 

Sept. 4—The Council of the League of Nations 
assembled at Geneva to hear both sides of the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute. On Sept. 6, the Council 
appointed a committee of conciliation, composed 
of delegates from Great Britain, France, Poland, 
Spain, and Turkey. Ethiopia agreed to do no 
overt act during the inquiry; Italy refused. © 

—At Guatemala City, 5 were executed for plotting 
to kill President Jorge Ubico. 

—In Mexico, all churches and any buildings that i 
since May 1, 1917, have on any occasion been " 
used for public worship are declared the property 
of the nation, according to a law promulgated by 
President Cardenas. ; 

—aA dynamite bomb on the starter of his auto killed, | 
at Harlan, Ky., Elmone C. Middleton, County 
Attorney. 

Sept. 5—Off Portugal, returning from ‘a pleasure 
cruise, the British steamship, Doric, was in col- 
lision with the smaller French steamer, Formigny, 
Those on the Doric were transferred by life boats 
- other vessels, and she managed to reach Vigo, 

pain. 

—In the French Army manoeuvres in the vicinity i 
of Rheims, two bombing planes flying toward the 
scene of operations collided in midair and crashed 
to the ground, killing all ten of their occupants. 

—The Roosevelt administration’s “tax-the-rich” 
program is a campaign to ‘‘smash’’ Henry Ford, 
the Ford dealers and service managers from 29 ~~ 
States east of the Mississippi were told at Atlantic 
City by W. J. Cameron of Dearborn, Mich., — 
personal representative of the automobile manu- 
facturer. \ 

—The National Recovery Administration issued an 
administrative order cancelling all Blue Hagle 
reproduction authorizations and dec’ her 
reproductions of the insignia to be contrary to 
the policies of the NRA. The bird was hatched 
on July 25, 1933. The Supreme Court decision 
of May 27, declaring the NRA unconstitutional 
rendered Blue Eagle regulations unenforceable. ; 


“BREATHING SPELL” NOW 


Sept. 6—Announcement of “substantial comple- 
tion”’ of the experimental phases of the-adminis- __ 
tration program as it affects business was made 
by President Roosevelt, in a letter to Roy W. 
Howard, chairman of the board of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, in response to a letter ay 5 
Howard requesting reassurance that would quiet 
fears generally prevalent among business men 
because of uncertainty about Roosevelt's future 
Plans. It promised a ‘breathing spell.” , 

—At N. Y. City, Magistrate I. B. Brodsky in dis- 
missing charges against 5 accused of aiding in — 
the riot aboard the liner Bremen on July 26, ~ 
when the Nazi swastika flag was torn down. ~— 
The magistrate denounced conditions in Germany. : 
On Sept. 14, Secretary of State Hull expressed 
to the man Government regret because Brodsky 
had indulged in comments offensive to. that 
government, adding that the magistrate “un- 
fortunately so worded his opinion as to give the ~ 
reasonable and definite impression that he was 
going out of his way adversely to criticize the. 
government. which criticism was not a relevant 
or legitimate part of his judicial decision.” 

Sept. 7—The Italian Government ordered closed it’s 
consulates at Gondar, Debra, Markos, Dessio. 
and Megala. East Indian troops are on g 
at the British Legation, Addis Ababa. 2 


SENATOR LONG MURDERED 


Sept. 8—U. S. Senator Huey P. Lon 
Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl A. 
was Slain by the state police. 
son-in-law of Judge B. H. 
leader of an anti-Lon; 
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at Baton Roug 
Long had cha 
ar No eae 


late i 
jury f AG 
> W inflicted.” 


Philadelphia criminal suspected 


quarters, N. Y. 

Sept. 9—The League of Nations Assembly opened 
at Geneva it’s 16th meeting, and elected as presi- 
dent Edward Benes of Czechoslovakia, Sir Samuel 


Hoare, British Foreign Secretary said to the 


e, on Sept. 11. “In conformity with its 
~ precise explicit obligations the League stand: 


= and my country stands with it—for the collective 
; . Maintenance of the covenant in its entirety and 
a particularly for steady, collective resistance to’all 


acts of cos hier aggression. The attitude 
of the British nation in the last few weeks has 
clearly demonstrated the fact that this is no 
variable, unreliable sentiment, but principle of 
international conduct to which they and their 
government hold with firm, enduring, universal 
persistence."" Premier Pierre Laval of France, on 
Sept. 13, said at the Assembly: ‘‘We are all bound 
by a solidarity which fixes our duty. Our obliga- 
tions are inscribed in the Covenant. France will 


a not evade those obligations. 
f —In New York harbor is the Danish cruiser Ingolf, 
the first warship from that country to visit here 
since 1845. 
—Statewide prohibition ended in Texas with a 
Proclamation by Governor Allred on the results 
of the election of Aug. 24. The official canvass 
showed that constitutional prohibition was re- 
pealed by 297,597 votes to 250,948. Sale of 
liquor became legal immediately on issuance of 
the proclamation in 12 counties and was legal in 
: one or more political subdivisions of 50 additional 
2 counties. 
A —KEx.-U. 8. Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
resigned as a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, at the Hague. s 


* 10,000,000 ITALIANS MOBILIZED 


Sept. 10—Premier Mussolini ordered a mobilization 
of 10,000,000 Italians. Four decrees called 
50,000 more men to the colors. Ethiopia re- 
fused to allow Italy to send in troops as a legation 

, Americans were informed that Washington 
did not advise their remaining in the country. 
Empress Menen broadcast by radio an appeal 
to the world, which was omitted from the pro- 
gram of the British Broadcasting Corp. 

—Phe presentation of a reproduction of a cere- 
monial sword of the first n Empire (1624) 
by the city of Nuremberg to Reichsfuehrer Adolf 
Hitler marked the opening of the National Socialist 
party’s “congress of freedom." As Germany’s 
sworn foes at home, Chancellor Hitler enumerated 
three general categories: ‘Jewish Marxism and 
its related parliamentary democracy; the po- 
litically and morally corrupt Catholic Centrists, 
and certain incorrigibly and stupidly reactionary 
bourgeois elements.” 

Sept. 11—At Mexico, D. F., Manuel M. Valadez, a 
Deputy to the Nationai Congress for the State 
of Jalisco, was shot to death in the Chamber of 
Deputies and three other Deputies were seriously 
wounded when a minority bloc ae gah in a 

ht, which resulted next day in 17 Deputies 
inority block being removed from their 
seats by the Left Wing, majority bloc. 

—The body. of Miss Evelyn Hoey, 25, actress and 
singer, who had been shot through the head, at 
close range, was found in the home of H. H. 
Rogers 3rd, 31, near Down wn, Pa. 

- +—IJn a strike riot at an iron works at Minneapolis, 2 

> were killed, 30 injured. The next day the place 

} was closed, pending settlement. 

‘ Sept. 12—Italy and Ethiopia were reminded of their 

obligation under the Pact of Paris (the Kellogg- 
‘Briand pact) to settle their differences by peaceful 

; means in a formal statement by U. 8S. Secretary 

Sal of State Cordell Hull. 

4 —wNear Vineyard Haven, Mass., Knight B. Owen, 

‘41, was shot and killed as he sat at the wheel of his 

y automobile at a garden party, Lake Tashmo. 

” It was the third murder on that 

j 
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island in 176 
years—1760, 1875, 1935. nee ieee. 

. 13—In the Bejuco Mountains, Panama, 
Sept ad wher a commercial airplane, bound for 

‘David, fell in the jungle. 

Sept. 14—At Rome, a communique issued after a 
Cabinet council states that the Italian Government 
“feels it is its duty to reconfirm in the most ex- 
iS plicit manner that the Italo-Ethiopian problem 
does not admit of compromise solutions after the 
- enormous efforts made and the sacrifices borne 
py the Italian people and after the irrefutable 
d umentation contained in the Italian mem- 


ged himself in a cell at Police 
Cit: 


—WU. S. Senator and ex-Sec. of the Navy William G 
McAdoo, 71, of California married at his son-in 
law's home, near Washington, Miss Doris I 
Cross, 26, a nurse in the Public Health Serviee. 
Sept. 15—The German Reichstag, assembled 
special session at Nuremberg adopted the Swastika 
flag as the Reich or national flag which is to be 
also the fag of commerce. Laws also were paseed = 
providing that German citizenship with full 
political rights depends on the special grant of a 
Reich citizenship charter, to be given only to 
those of German or racially related blood, who— 
have proved by their attitude that they are 
willing and fit loyally to serve the German people 
and the Reich. Marriages between Jews and 
citizens of German or racially related blood, as 
well as extra-marital sexual relations between 
them are forbidden and will be punished by 
penal servitude or imprisonment. Jews must not 
engage feminine domestic help of German or 
racially related blood under 45 years old. Jews 
likewise are forbidden to show the German na- 
tional flag, but may under protection of the State 
show the Jewish colors of white and blue. Viola- 
tions of the last two provisions are punishable by 
imprisonment up to one year or a fine or both. 


GERMANY SHOWS HER ARMY saa 


Sept. 16—At Nuremberg, the National Socialist 
arty gathering ended with a display of German 
military strength, participated in by 100,000 
men with heavy and light artillery, with air — 
defense guns, tanks, motorized and horse calvalry, _ 
more than 100 war planes and heavy bombers 
and ‘burning of a sham village erected on the field. 
—Juan I. Pombo, after a 7,000-mile flight from 
Santander, Spain, which began in May, ved 
at Mexico City, where he was greeted by 5,000 — 
cheering persons, and by his sweetheart, Miss — 
Elena Rivero, of Santander. : \@ 
—The south entrance to Admiralty Harbor at Gibral- _ 
tar was closed by a boom defense, consisting of — 
timbers lashed together by chains, similar to that 
sa a stretched across the harbor at Valetta, — 
Malta. wee 
—A 35-room closed summer hotel at Kittery Point, 
Me., was burned down soon after a Swastika had — 
been painted on its sign. My 
—London underwriters gave the required [ten days’ 
notice canceling all war risks under open COMerSs 
at home and abroad. Risks of strikes, riots and 
civil commotions are also covered by this none. 


worth Bell, former New York dancer, in Miam 
Sept. 17—In the Philippines, Manuel Quezon wi 

elected first President of the new Commonwealt! 

and Senator Sergio Osmena, Vice-President. 


destructively swept by rain and hi é 
least 9 persons were killed in England, London a 
Paris were strewn with wreckage. Several 
freighters foundered. pee 
—Leonard Koenecke, outfielder of the Brooklyn ~ 
baseball club of the National League, was killed 
in a fight with pilots W. J. Mulqueeney and Irwin — 
Davis when he tried, as alleged, to take control o! 
an airplane from Detroit high over Toronto, Can. 
A coroners jury found the ball player was killed 
in self defence. 7 
—In Pennsylvania, the voters defeated the proposal — 
of 
ee 


for a convention to revise the State Constitutio 
which Dem. Gov. G. H. Earle called “a relic 
horse-and-buggy days." ny 
—Berthold Jakob-Salomon, German Jewish j 
list who was kidnapped in March from Switze 
land, was returned to that country. i 


ITALY REJECTS LEAGUE PLAN ~ 


“ie 


—Ethiopia, Se 
gave a qualified refusal. em ee 
—The Hood, largest battleship in the world, arrived : 


unannounced‘at Gibraltar, to await further ordesr 
' from London. . 
—At Oxford, Miss., where a jury had debated all 
-. night as to whether Ellwood Higginbotham, 28, 
-a Negro, killed Glen Roberts, a white farmer, a 


—At Union City, N.J., across the Hudson River 
from N. Y. City, U. 8. Govt. agents found a 
- _» eounterfeiting plant which turned out imitations. 
' ~ Stacked in a closet were $11,000 worth of false 
$100 notes of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco and $52,000 in $20 notes of the Federal 
Reserve Banks of Cleveland and Dallas. 
—At Newark, N. J., Charles Le Van, in a quarrel 

‘over the will of an aunt who had left him nothing, 
Killed his two brothers and his uncle John Gearry, 
and then killed himself. 

Sept, 20—At Gibraltar, the only remaining unclosed 
_ entrance to the harbor has been barred by a net 
fixed at the north mole viaduct. 4 
The Nebraska Supreme Court sent the State's 
relief and old-age pension program to the scrap 
eap of unconstitutional legislation. i 
tto Strasser, leader of the ‘‘black opposition” to 
he Nazis in Germany, who has been an exile since 


with German wishes, had expelled him. 
-—On the Texas shore near Galveston for 50 miles 
ni coast is piled with millions of dead fish, 
from mullet to tarpon; due to gas from 

mdersea volcano. 

2i—Lieut. Felix Waitkus, 28, of the U.S. 
Air Corps Reserve, left Floyd Bennett Field, 
_ Brooklyn, in an airplane, at 6:45 A. M., bound for 
_ Kaunas, Lithuania, his native country. His gaso- 
line gave out, and after a flight of 23 bours and 15 
r utes, he landed in a field near Ballinrobe, 
His plane partly 


ffi 

ed in the U. S. Department of State, with 
C. Green as Chief. It will register and 
those who make, import, or export war 


ation of George Washington will be held 
. City in 1939 and 1940 on a tract exceed- 
,000 acres arid reaching from Flushing Bay 


1 sh. equal rise for tonnage work. 

_ Cleveland, O., where he was hailed 
‘oremost Catholic layman of the United 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, stirred an 
of 43,000 at the seventh national Eu- 
¢ Congress by a denunciation of com- 
sm as the antithesis of ‘‘communionism.” 
Congress was opened by the Papal Legate, 
linal Hayes of New York. It closed, Sept. 
tha papal poneeseion by radio from Castel 


rk City. The attendance was 95,000; gross 
_ receipts about $933,000, of which the two fighters 

each received over $215,000. 
—At Sydney, Australia, fire destroyed the Golds- 
Borat 1 ih art wool stores with damage over 

ma ed / ata 6 ‘ ¥ 

_ —Frank E. Gannett, at Rochester, N. Y. announcd 
ee of a newspaper Foundation, to distribute 
‘ter his death at least 75 per cent of the chain’s 


' ‘net income for “public charitable, educational 
and Si irae ae od purposes.” Bai 
The 16,000 ton motor ship Pilsudski, first trans- 
atlantic liner to be built by Poland Since she re- 
ained her independence, reached New York on 

er maiden voyage from Gdynia. Together with 
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her sister eal the Batory, 
with 31,000,000 zlotys’ s 3,8 
Polish coal, to be shipped from { 
railways over a five-year period. —  ~ 3 
~Backed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Edsel 
B. Ford, an educational campaign against excessive 
drinking ‘will be conducted by the recently or- 
ganized Council for Moderation, Inc., it was an- 
nounced by Everett Colby, president of the group. 


HANDLERS OF WAR MUNITIONS MUST 
REGISTER % 


Seft. 25—The President proclaimed a list of arms... _ 
ammunition and implements of war, the makers, 
exporters or importers of which must register under 
Section 2 of the Neutrality Act with the Secretary © 7 
of State before Nov. 29. After that date, all ex- oF 
ports and imports of these articles may be made 
only on license issued by the Secretary. 

—At Addis Ababa, 5 of the Emperor’s lions escaped 
from the palace grounds and were shot after they 
had killed a man, 2 Arabian horses, and 12 toe 

\ 


The Emperor ordered mobilization of troops 
frontier provinces. 

—In Spain a new Cabinet was formed by Joaquin 
Chapaprieta, with only 9 members, Lerroux, ex- 
premier, is Foreign Minister. 6 E 

—At London, on the waterfront, fire at Colonial 
Wharves destroyed 400 tons of crude rubber. . 

—At Balboa, C. Z., testimony that 35 enlisted men ad 
from Fort Clayton had been treated for insanity 
between Dec. 11, 1934, and July 14, 1935, was ad- 
mitted in the Federal District Court at the open- 
ing of the trial of Nelson Rounsevell, publisher 
ot ae Panama American, on charges of criminal 
ibel. 

Sept. 26—The Council of the League of Nations 
unanimously agreed, in Italy's absence, to pro- 
ceed in the future in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict 
under Article XV of the League covenant. If, 
Premier Mussolini now resorts to war, the obliga- 
tion to apply sanctions against him becomes 
legally binding. : 

—At Addis Ababa a number of anti-aircraffguns 
have arrived, with 8 Swiss instructors. 

—President Roosevelt left Washington on his 
western tour. He spoke at Fremont, Nebr., at 
Boulder Dam, and elsewhere. At Los Angeles, 
Oct. 1, he asked liberals to get together. 

—Near Scotch Plains, N. J., Mrs. John Crempa, 
wife of a farmer who has been cutting the trans- 
mission lines of the Public Service Corporation on : 
his property for four years in a fight over a con- : 
demnation award and who has been evading service 
of a contempt-of-court order since last winter, > 
was killed instantly in a raid by deputy sheriffs. 

—The 6th International Congress of Communist 
Youth opened, at Moscow. 

Sept. 27—-At Chicago the billion-dollar Standard 
Gas and Electric Co. was ‘placed under Federal 
court. jurisdiction pending reorganization under = 
the Bankruptcy Law... The company filed a ie 
voluntary petition in the Delaware District Court, 
and note holders filed a petition at Chicago asking 
epee ag ees : - 

— ropical hurricane ripped across Jamaica w 
rooting 2,000,000 banana trees bearing THoenine F fe 
crops and driving the Norwegian steamship Ciss 
aground in the swollen Salt River. The storm 
crossed east central Cuba, killing 30 in Cienfuegos, 
and that region; 10 were killea on Erand Bahama % 
and 4 on Abaco. Bimini was devasted. f 

—At Alexandria, Egypt, a boom defense was swung 
across the mouth of the harbor. There are a 
bodes of ge ade Mee there. The 

ri garrison alta reached its ful 
for the first time in six years. i Seen 

—At London a prison sentence of nine months on . 
a check charge was given to Lord Edward Mon- 
tagu, 29, who was convicted of theft, forgery and 
uttering and of receiving a banker's check for — 
£17 7d, the property of Mrs. Violet van der Elst. 


ITALY CLAIMS JUSTIFICATION 


Sept. 28—The Italian Cabinet issued a ) 
justifying rejection of the League OF: eohs 
proposal for settling the Ethiopian dispute, and 
aayins soe Ho. oe Proposals are in hand 
assembly o e League ad ) : 
an emergency call. : pial see ek oY be 
—The German Government decreed 
of the State over the Protestant Church Hy Gar 
powering Hanns Kerrl, Minister of Church Affairs, 
_ to make church laws and appoint church officials. laf 
a 2%, Daviight-saving time at N. Y. City ended ~ 


—Britain, in answer to the French inquiry a: ia 
extent to which the French may’ e nsentar oF Met 
British participation in sanctions against an 
aggressor in the event of a resort to force in Hurop 
made public a letter from Sir Samuel Hoare, 


eek es 


‘ 


otk “aa 

_ British Foreign Secretary, to Charles Corbin, the 
‘French py or, a restatement of his declara- 
cae tion to the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. 
ee There he said that it was to the principles of the 
t e, and not to any particular manifestation 
of them, that the British people had demonstrated 

their allegiance. _ ; 
_—In Memel, Lithuania, a 2-day election of members 
of the Diet, resulted in a vote of 91.59 per cent of 
the electorate, of which the pro-German candidates 
Dolied 90 per cent. Memel is permanently separ- 
ated from Germany by the treaties. It has its 
own Diet and a head of State who is appointed by 
the Lithuanian Governor. The latter in making 
the appointment must recognize majority senti- 
ment. The Lithuanian representative has already 


h announced that he will do so. 

we —At Chicago, a fire set in a tenement, for $100, 
< killed 10 persons. 

ob Sept. 30—The Holland-American steamship, Rotter- 


dam, on a tourist cruise from New York to the 
West Indies, grounded on a coral shoal, Morant 
Cays, 40 miles east of the Island of Jamaica. The 
460 passengers were rescued. Part of the crew 
mee aboard the vessel until it was floated on 


Oct. 5. 
—In the Brownsville district of Brooklyn, revenge- 
ful gangsters stood Joseph Amberg, 43, and his 
chauffeur, Morris Kessler, up against a garage wall 
and shot them to death. Amberg’s brother, 
eek “the Rat,” killed himself in Tombs Prison 


4 _ —At Rome, Italian police disclosed that James 
*s Donahue, 19, cousin of Barbara, Countess Haug- 

4 witz-Reventlow, paid for his in shouting ‘‘Viva 
4 Ethiopia!” st a Fascist demonstration by taking 

J an escorted trip. to the French border. 

Death of Frank W. Calk 


1935—-OCTOBER. 


Oct. 1—Lithuania went off the gold standard by 
anouncing the suspension of free exhange of money 
and the introduction of rigid foreign exchange con- 
trol, effective immediately. This became necessary 

E because of a decline in Lithuania’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserve, which decreased the note cover- 
age from 78.5 per cent on Sept. 15, 1934, to 38 
per cent at present. 

te rationing ended at Moscow. Prices were cut 


per cent. “, ; 
—There is “‘probably no greater cruelty which may be 
inflicted” upon a man ‘than that which is inflicted 
~ by a contentious, unreasonable and nagging 
woman,” the Florida Supreme Court said in affirm- 
“Apogrditg to. figures of the Sues Canal Compan 
— Acco! to) e Suez Canal Company, 
170,000 Italian troops and laborers passed through 
_ the canal on their way to Eritrea between February 
and Sept. 25, in which period Italy paid the canal 
company £600,000 in dues. 
—The 31,000-ton British battleship, Queen Elizabeth 
arrived at Gibraltar. 
Oct. 2—At Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian Government 
declared that the Italians had violated the Ethio- 
ian frontier in the northeast near French Somali- 
fand. A protest was sent to the League, which 
was again asked to dispatch observers. 


BRITISH LABORITES FAVOR SANCTIONS. 


—in England the Laborites, 2,168,000 to 102,000. 
were polled in favor of sanctions by the League of 
Nations against I or any other aggressor nation. 

—tThe body of Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
was carried tc its final resting place in the centre 
tower of the Tannenberg war memorial. 

—At San Diego, from the cruiser Houston President 
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dank SE een eros penetrated Ethiopia in 
, Italian armies have penetra 
A cead diccotions from Eritrea, with tanks, bomb- 
ing planes, infantry and cavalry. They attacked 
Adigrat, 16 miles from the frontier and moved on 
toward Adowa. Other forces are on the march 
into Ethiopia from Italian Somaliland. 
signed, at Rome, a new commercial treaty 


Spain. 


* 
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—At Balboa, C. Z., Nelson Rounsevell, publisher of 
The Panama American, was fined $500 or 90 days 
in jail after a Canal Zone jury found him guilty of 
criminally libeling Maj. Geny Harold B. Fiske in 
= ae a attacking alleged conditions at Fort — 
ayton. ¢ “ 
—James B. Conant, president of Harvard University ~ 
ruled in effect, that the 1,800 faculty members 
must comply with the new Massachusetts Teachers’ ~~ 
Oath Law or resign. Kirtley F. Mather, Professor 
of Geology, as spokesman for a group of liberals on — 
the faculty who had refused to take the oath, an- 
nounced compliance. A 
—At Saskatchewan, Can., constables J. G. Shaw and 
W. Wainwright were shot to death by Doukhobor 
lads whom they had arrested for shoplifting. On 
Oct. 8 in arresting several suspects, Sergt. T. S. 
Wallace and Constable G. C. Harrison were fatally 
wounded, and the Doukhobors, Joe Posnikoff, Pete 
Voyken, and John Kalmokoff were fatally wounded. 


PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS NEUTRALITY. — 


Oct. 5—President Roosevelt issued through the 
State Department a neutrality proclamation, 
embargoing arms and ammunition from shipment _ 
to Italy or Ethiopia, because he announced he 
was compelled to recognize “the simple and ins 
disputable fact’’ that there was a state of war 
within the intent and meaning of the neutrality 
resolution, et 27 
—Ethiopia invoked Article XVI's sanctions, non- 
military and military, against Italy. Never be- 
fore in League of Nations history has this stage 
been reached. A committee of 6 was appointed 
to study the situation, and if reported, on Aug. 7, 
that the Italian Government had ‘‘resorted to war — 
in disregard of its covenants under Article XII of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations “‘on that 
same day the Council of the League met and the 
13 members ratified the committee's report u 
mously. ug 
—Adolf Hitler's Minister for Church Affairs, Hans — 
Kerrl, assumed supreme command of the estab- 
lished Protestant church in Germany. , a 
—At Oakland, Calif., before the Western States 
Republican Convention, former President Hoover 
charged the New Deal with ruining the country — 
through “the huge waste and folly’”’ of ‘‘a gigant 
spending bureaucracy,’ and with “joyriding t ; 
bankruptcy” by borrowing billions for spending. 
Oct. 6—In Ethiopia, Italian troops captured Adowa, — 
where an army of Italy was defeated in 1896. 
memorial momument was at once set up t ere, 
Advices to Rome told of the capture of Adig 
near Adowa and of the seizure of the village of 
Wayeta by the Italian Eastern Army, oper ae ar, 
on the border of French Somaliland; also of the — 
occupation of Gerlogubi and the bombing of Gora- 
hai, towns on the southern front. , 
—U. 5S. citizens were warned by the President not to _ 
travel on Italian or Ethiopian ships except at their = 
own risk. aay ey. 
Oct. 7—At Chicago, on No. Laramie Ave., the block- 
long factory of the Glidden Soya Products 
was destroyed by explosions. Se. 
—tThe U. 8. Supreme Court held its first session in 
new $10,000,000 building. i, a 
—An airplane from Oakland, Calif., descending f ; 
11,000 feet to alight at Cheyenne, Wyo., about 2 
a.m., hit several small hills and was torn to piect 
the crew of 3 and 9 passengers were killed, inclu 
ing Matthews, Charles H., Jr., 40, vice a de 
of the Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh; Cushing, 
F., of Evanston, Ill., president of the Grea 
Dredge and Dock Co., Chicago. 


a 


Hillman, | 
Juliet, socially prominent resident of Pittsbure 


—George Lansbury resigned the parliame 
leadership of the British Labor Darey, because 
committed to sanctions against Italy. Gick 

—At London the Duchess of Kent gave birth to a 


son. ; & 
—At Addis Ababa the Italian Minister and 
staff were told to leave the country. Thi 


fused. aa a Cab 


—In Peru, Gen. Manuel Rodriguez form: 


Oct. 9—Bruno Richard Hauptmann’s convictio of 
the kidnapping and murder of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh Jr., was sustained by unanimous vote of the 

13 members of the New Jersey State Court. AS 
Errors and Appeals—9 judges and 4 lay membe: 

The opinion, delivered by Justice Parker said, 
among other things: ‘Our cenclusion is that | y e 
verdict is not only not contrary to the weight o: ; 


Lt one 


: 166 | 
; '\the evidence but one to which the evidence in- 


; escapably led. And, discarding the testimony of 
ee the witness classified as irresponsible by the de- 
fendant, the result is the same. From three differ- 
‘ent and in the main unrelated sources the proofs 
point unerringly to guilt, viz.: (a) Possession and use 
of the ransom money; (b) the handwriting of the 
ransom notes, and (c) the wood used in the con- 
struction of the ladder.” The child was kid- 
mapped March 1, 1932, at Hopewell, N. J., and 
¢ Spee arreeerl was found guilty on Feb. 13, 1935, 
. at Flemington, N. J. ; 

/.—At Geneva, the League of Nations Assembly 
opened its hearing of the case of the Council against 
the Italian Government as an aggressor subject to 

| sanctions with two of the 69 League members 
>< favoring the defense. These were Austria and 
_ Hungary, both of whom gave provisional nega- 
- tive opinions, explaining that they could not ‘‘for 
‘the present’’ associate themselves with a verdict of 
Council members against their friend, Italy. 


it ‘LEAGUE CONDEMNS ITALY. 


Martial 


\ —President Roosevelt was host to treasure 
_. hunters on Cocos Island, where he fished. 
_ —A new trunk tossed out of an auto on South St., 
ra ‘Manhattan, under the Brooklyn Bridge, was 
‘ound to contain the body, still warm, of ‘‘Little 
Frankie’ Teitlebaum, 35, murdered by Browns- 
ville gangsters as a sequel to the slaying of Joseph 
_ Amberg, and his chauffeur, Morris Kessler, by 
ai _ three gunmen in a Brownsville garage on Sept. 30. 
_ Oct. 12—The Italian Government took back from 
Aik Amelia Earhart Putnam the Italo Balbo aviation 
edal it awarded her last May. Mussolini 
loesn’t believe, it is now said, that woman’s place 
in the eee 
—At Rome, Don Juan, of Bourbon, 22, son of ex-King 
_ Alphonso, of Spain, married his cousin, the Infanta 


=f 


7 . J., yards. 
_. —Turkey published a decree abolishing Free 


asonry. 


ill the warriors had evacuated the city 
civil population manifested submission. 


____ LIBERALS WIN IN CANADA. 


—In Canada, the Liberals under ex-Premier Mac- 
Wt Kenzie King, defeated the Conservatives under 
u ee R..B. Bennett, in the elections to Parlia- 


Chronology, 1935. # 


—tThe U: 8S. Supreme Court refused intel 

fere in the case of Tom Mooney, California pels 
oner, convicted in connection with the bombing 
during the 1916 Preparedness Day parade. _ 

Oct. 15—Gen. Hugh 


and turned over the office to his successor, Victor 
F. Ridder, newspaper publisher.  _ : 

—In Germany the General Staff of the Army has 
been reestablished. ; 

—Michael J. Hogan, Republican politician, of 
Brooklyn, who served for two years as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, was sentenced to serve a 
year and a day in a Federal penitentiary, on an 
indictment which charged that in October, 1933, 
while he was confidential clerk to Philip Elting, 
then Collector of the Port, he accepted $300 in 
bribes from three aliens. 

Oct. 16—+The British Cabinet refused to withdraw 
a single warship from the Mediterranean, where 
a fleet of 150 guards Gibraltar, Malta and the 
gateway to the Suez Canal. The refusal was in 
answer to a plea by Premier Pierre Laval of 
France, made to Ambassador Sir George Clerk 
in Paris, that it would lessen the tension if the 
units of the Home Fleet were brought back to 
pavlend and Italian troops were withdrawn from 

ibya. 

—Ethiopian raiding parties are penetrating Italian 
Somaliland. 

—New Zealand has loaned the Cruiser Diomede to 
the British Admiralty. ; 

—FPresident Roosevelt landed at Balboa and in- 
spected Madden Dam. Vice President Garner 
sailed from Seattle for the Philippines. 

—tThe U.S. Department of Justice revealed that the 
body found in the burned barn at Ontarioville, 
Ill., in January, was that of William J. Harrison, 
member of the Karpis-Barker gang and identified 
as one of the kidnappers of Edward G. Bremer, 
of St. Paul. 

—HEight persons were killed and 83 injured when two 
Brazilian Central Railway passenger trains col- 
lided near the suburban station of Sao Francisco 
Xavier. An angry crowd destroyed the station 


building. 

Oct. 17—In Austria the Cabinet of Emil Fey and 
his supporters was dissolved by Presidential decree. 
Chancellor Schuschnigg formed a new cabinet 
with Prince Ernst Ruediger Von Starhemberg as 
viee_chancellor. F 

-—At Tacoma, Wash, the hotel of that name, built 
in 1884, was destroyed by fire; 7 were injured; 
the 128 guests escaped. 

Oct. 18—An Italian column isolated in the BEthi- 
opian desert north of French Somaliland regained 


S$. Johnson ended his duties as 
Works Progress Administrator for N. Y¥. City, — 


en ee 


Eritrea after hard fighting. RF 


—In Germany, at Eisenach, in the courtyard of the 
Wartburg Castle, 3,000 delegates, representing 
110 fraternities, gathered to participate in the 
dissolution of their societies and their incorpora- 
tion into the National.Socialist Student League. 
Only the fraternities making up the Deutsche 
Burschenschaft took part in the ceremonies. 


BRITISH SAILORS RESCUE ITALIANS. 


—At Alexandria, Egypt, sailors on British warships 

in the harbor went to the rescue of the passengers 
and crew of the Italian liner Ausonia and saved 
many lives in a fire which killed seven of the crew 
and left the vessel a smoking hulk; 7 others were 
injured out of the total crew of 240, but none of 
the 35 passengers were hurt. 


2, and 
schools were 


of any- 


to forbid 


Oct. 24—Premier Mussolini ordered the withdrawal 
aoe Libya of one Italian army division of 15,000 

en. 

—Announcement that the British battleship Reso- 
lution had been recalled to home waters was ac- 
companied by the news that she would be replaced 
in the Mediterranean by a sister ship, the Ramillies 

—tIn Puerto Rico, 5 were slain in a political row at 


me: Rio Pedras, and the National University there 

i. was closed for 4 days, and then reopened under 

. an armed guard. 

< 20—In France, Premier Pierre Laval was re- | —Invitations to the nations signatory to the Wash- 

“i » Senate. Except in the Seine De. ington and London naval treaties to attend a 

pe Partment, which is composed of suburbs of Paris, new conference this year (Dec. 2), were sent by 

, there was no marked change in the composition of the British Government to the United States, 

. the Senate as a result of the elections. Japanese, French and Italian Embassies. 

: Oct. 21—The Island of Jamaica was ravaged in the | —In the State of Jalisco, Mexico, army troops have 

y banana district by another hurricane. In Haiti killed 52 insurgents, near Lagos de Moreno. 

i wind and floods killed 2,000. Many of the bodies | —At London, Lady Mary Crewe-Milnes, 20, daugh- __ 

a were washed out to sea. ter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Crewe, 

—Fire destroyed, near Dorking, England, the became the youngest duchess in England when 
thatched cottage of James J. Walker, resigned she was married in Westminster Abbey to the 
Mayor of New Yofk. His records were burned. Duke of Roxburghe, 22, whose mother is the 
Laura La Plante, actress, tenant, was rescued. daughter of the late Ogden Goelet of Newport and — 
—Ruth Nichols was injured and her pilot Capt. New_York. 

Harry Hublitz, was killed in a plane crash near | —At N, Y. City, Prince Juan, of Bourbon, youngest 

; ‘Troy, N.Y. son of the former King Alphonso, of Spain, arrived 

2 -—tThe U.S. Supreme Court refused to interfere with on the Bremen with his bride, the former Princess 

. a lower court decision holding Trinity Church en- Maria de la Esperanza, of Bourbon-Sicily. The L 

A titled to the land roughly bounded on the north by young Prince and his bride are on a world tour.  — 

, Christopher St., on the east by an irregular line |—At Flushing (N. Y. City), patrolman Walter * 4 
just west of Broadway, on the south by Charlton Miller, 29, shot to death his Captain; Richard 

d St., and on the west by the Hudson River, N. Y. MeHale, and was killed by another policeman at — 


City, claimed by heirs of Thomas Hall. the station house. . 7X 
—In Ethiopia the Italians have seized Dagnerrei, | Oct. 25—In Ethiopia, Italian troops are advancing 
about 70 miles south of Gorahai. The operation in the north and south, with tanks, and bombing 
represents an advance of about 50 miles since the planes. i “i 
Italians captured Mustahil, on the Webbe Shibeli | —At London, the 1931-35 Parliament was dissolved 
River, two weeks ago. Another Italian army is by King George. The decks are now clearforthe 
about 50 miles east of Gorahai, an Ethiopian election of a new House of Commons on Nov. 14. — 
stronghold. —RBrazilians have sold 22,000 tons of frozen beef 
e4 Oct. 22—On the reconvening of the House of Com- and niutton, and 60,000 sacks of coffee to the 
. mons, at London, Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Italian Government. ye 
Secretary said that the government has no present |—In Cuba, the Supreme Court upset the press- » 
intention of closing the Suez Canal or of applying censorship law of April, 1935, andthe Cabinet 
7 military sanctions against Italy. He predicted that repealed it. : Bis 4 
4 economic sanctions would shorten the war in | —The Lloyd Triestino Steamship Co. signed a con- 
i 
¥ 


-* 


4 


Ethiopia and prevent its spread to Europe. At Ad- tract with the Zionist committee in Locarno f 
dis Ababa, Emperor Haile Selassie denied reports the transportation to Palestine during 1936 
published abroad that the Italian Army had used 80,000 Polish Jews who are going to be settled in 
either poison gas or dum-dum bullets in its in- Tel Aviv. :. 
vasion of his dom. The Emperor also denied | —In New Jersey, the Legislative repealed the 2c-. 
: that Italians had run their tanks into towns and sales tax in force since July llast. 
? villages in Ogaden Province, killing the inhabitants | —Britain’s embargo on arms and munitions for Italy __ 
by machine guns or crus them under the tanks. went into effect; 33 nations are now enforcing 
He said that he had h this had been alleged that sanction. , ee 
abroad Oct. 26—The intention of the United States to con- 


4 : 
. —In Denmark, elections of members of the lower tinue exerting her moral influence for peace within . 
‘ house of parliament (Folketing) increased the the limitations of policies previously defined bi by 
FY majority of Premier Stanning’s Social Democratic | - to ayoid foreign entanglements and involvement 
; Party. in war was asserted by Secretary of State Cord 
. —tThe U. S. Cruiser Houston, with President Roose- Hull in his note replying to the inquiry of the “at 
: velt aboard, arrived at Charleston, 8. C.. after a) League of Nations as to U.S. attitude in the Italo- 
, quick run from the Panama Canal. He returned Ethiopian War. i . 
, to the White House on Oct. 24. —tIn France, Edouard Herriot was re-elected Pr 
—The N. Y. Court of Appeals ruled unanimously dent of the Radical Socialist party by acclamatio. 
lg that Mayor LaGuardia could not submit to the|__rorest fires in Southern California, including 
AHN voters of N. Y. City his proposed law for a muni- Malibu Hills, near Los Angeles, have done $10,- 
f t ‘ 000,000 damage. Cth 
—At Lake Charles, La., gun, rifie and pistol fire | ore 
mpians the, docks pectida. a tees Re tes FARMERS VOTE 6 TO 1 FORA. A. A, 
Paes een ee ee = United States, in 16 corn-hog States 
ba lag ig eons iecbooat. oe yer ee fosters voted 6 to 1 for gontinusnde of the A. 
Pp ye 4 1 program in 1 Y 
Oct. 23—At New Haven, Conn., the New York, See Poe arteniiel te ‘Miners of Pennsylva 
New Hayen & Hartford Railroad, filed with the |" 27 insurgent union, disbanded, paving the way for 
Federal Court a petition for reorganization of the peace in the industry after two years of warfare. 
railroad system under the Bankruptcy Act. —Albert Stein (Al Stern), 22, of Brooklyn, soug 
” : he police, they stated, as an alleged suspect i 
J “DUTCH SCHULTZ” MURDERED. By. the police, they stated 30 ee ae dead, 
—Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, 33, and 3} hanging from a gas fixture in a lodging house at 
¥ companions—Otto Berman, Abe Frank, and Ber- Newark, N. J. :; f t 
; nard Rosenkrantz, were shot by two gangsters in | Oct. 27—An explosion has killed 89 in a coal mine ~ 
; a tavern on E, Park St., Newark, N. J. Ninety | " near Fukuoka, on the Japanese Island of Kiushiu, 
! minutes later Schultz’s friend, Martin Krompier | Oct. 28—Italian columns have made gains of 20 to ¢ 


miles on a 400-mile front in Southern Ethiopia. — 
Turkey has informed Great Britain she is willing — 
to grant armed support in the event of a Mediter- 
ranean conflict with Italy. As the price Turkey — 
7 ' Krantz, on Oct. 25. stipulated that several Dodecanese 1ds lying 
_-- _In Brooklyn, Louis (Pretty) Amberg, 36, was| within sight of the fortified Turkish shore be s 
. ‘found, hacked to death with oo aap a blazing rendered ia jee and the remainder removed fro i 
‘ mobile near the Navy } Ttalian control. 
oir aia Stine: looting, and sabotage at Kings-|—In Italy, at Milan, Cardinal Schuster wished — 
town, St. Vincent, has brought martial law.| ‘peace and protection” for Italy's armies, whi + 
British sailors are policing the place. are opening “the doors of Ethiopia to the Catholi 
Le 4 —In Canada, a new Cabinet was formed, under Sole Ce een os re 3, Wace . 
RAE Toomey eben aot by Raymond Lamming, 35, whom he had sentenced 
t New Orl , Abraham Lazard Shushan, 42, by Raymond L Pt Riber yeti A 
erch: vasion to prison in 1929. The ex-convict shot two lawyers 
by a eee cometary, Pastner in his fight, then killed himself. Mie 


and his companion were shot by gangsters in a 
‘and 
en- 


™— 


—In South Carolina, Gov. Johnson declared the 
Road Commission in insurrection. Troops seized 
the board’s funds. : 

—At Buenos Aires, the Chaco Peace Conference 

~*~ adopted a resolution formally declaring the Chaco 
war terminated. The declaration was made 
accordance with the protocol of June 12, which 
authorized the conference to declare the war at 
an end as soon as the armies had demobilized and 
other guarantees against a renewal of hostilities 
had been carried out. 

Hans Kerrl, head of the Reich Chureh Ministry, 

has issued the following statement: “‘Reich Chan- 

> eellor Hitler, acting at the wish of Dr. Hjalmar 

- Schacht, has had country and district leaders ad- 

vised that ‘Hitler will lead the party along the 
= path of positive Christianity and not along the 

_ false path of anti-Christian doctrine." 

—At Philadelphia, two new warships were launched, 
and the keel of a third was laid, giving 30,000 
_ Navy-Day visitors at the Navy Yard, evidence 
of the industrial activity of the naval-expansion 
_ program. x 
Oct, 29—The Emperor of Japan, received in audience, 
-U_S§. Vice President John N. Garner, Speaker J. 
W. Byrns of the House. 


- YPALIANS TO MEET EMBARGOES. 


he Italian Government adopted its first defensive 
easures. They consist mainly in obliging the 
people to forego meat two days a week, with re- 
_strictions on food shops and hotels, and in requir- 
ing all offices to close a couple of hours earlier to 
onserve electricity and fuel. 
he islands of St. Pierre, Greater and_ Little 
Miquelon, have been granted autonomy by France, 
and will elect a council of 12 to govern them. 
Alejandro Lerroux resigned from the Spanish 
‘ inet ana was succeeded by Jose Martinez. 
‘ollowers of Lerroux had been accused of bribery 
‘by gamblers. 
et. 30—President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
issued statements suggesting the cessation of all 
American trade with Italy. They urged the de- 
sirability of a speedy end of the Ethiopian war. 
thiopia, the Italians neared Gorahai after a 
tle on the southern line. The advance toward 
Makale in the north was resumed without meeting 
stance. Native chiefs swelled the Ethiopian 
chest by 250,000 thalers, which they laid at 
iperor Haile Selassie’s feet after a parade 
‘ough the capital. The Emperor ordered hidden 
bores of arms dug up. 
+ Washington, the A. A. A. announced that new 


r 


i= 
ct 


ed during a snowstorm into a low knoll. 
8 of the Chicago public schools were ordered 
jo sing the National Anthem and salute and pledge 
. allegiance to the flag every school day. 
_ Oct, 31—Following a speech by Premier Benito 
Mussolini at the inauguration of Rome Univer- 
n ’s new seat, in which he again affirmed Italy’s 
determination to resist international pressure, 
‘British demonstrations occurred all over the 
ity. Groups of university students, backed by 
large crowds of Fascisti and other citizens, paraded 
up and down ail the main thoroughfares shouting 
anti-British slogans and tearing down signs in 

English shops selling foreign goods. 


Re itions south of Mussa Ali, near the French 
Somaliland border, with extra tanks and field 
artillery drawn from Monghella. They are basing 

eee ay 
mdits he Lolo Country (Szechwan), south- 
est China, seized Father Henry Biron, Gathole 
nissioner, and dragged him by a rope around the 

neck until he was dead. 

: mi . Patterson, Saskatchewan Minister of Natu- 


Resources, late today was chosen Premier of 
rovince to succeed James G. Gardiner, who 
accepted the agriculture portfolio in the 
yminion Government. 
w York City welcomed from Europe, James J. 
lker and his wife, the former Betty Compton, 
.. Small boats went down to meet him, 
,000 were at the liner Manhattan’s dock. 
the former Mayor's first appearance in New 


racked 


ain cracker 
ple into the 
itals where 
et. 18 were 


1935—NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 1—Earth tremors occurred at about 1 A.M., 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, as well as Washington, D. C., 
and the Provinces of New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Quebec. In the Doucet region of Quebec 
the tracks of the Canadian National Railway 
were twisted and a crack in the earth appeared, 
250 feet long and 40 feet deep. A woman was 
scared to death at Watertown, N. Y. In some 
places old houses were cracked, but there was 
no general damage, 

—At Nanking, China, an assassin shot_ Premier 
Wang Ching-wei, Vice-Minister for Railways, 
Tseng Chun-nim, Chang Chi of the Judicial Yuan, 
and Kan Hai-Kuang of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s political staff. The assassin was mortally 
wounded. 

—tThe deaths of the arsenal explosion at Lanchow, 
China, on Oct. 26, approached 2,000 as laborers 
clear up the debris, ost of the bodies are found 
beneath the wreckage of homes demolished by 
the blast. 

—Shanghai, China, greeted U. S. Vice-President 
John N. Garner and his party of Congressmen and 
newspaper executives. 

—In Germany the first class of recruits drafted 
under the new universal conscription law reported 
to the colors. 


—Storms have destroyed banana crops and homes | 


in the Wanks and Cruta valleys in Nicaragua, 
and 5,000 Indians are living in trees. 

—In Japan the Divine Sword was transferred to 
the new building in the Atsuta National Shrine, 
at Pee vite 

—The ted States Government began the im- 
position of an excise tax of 15 per cent on the sale 
price of soft coal at the mine, to be paid by the 
producers in accordance with the “Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act of 1935.” 

Nov. 2—At London, Ont., Michael McCardell, con- 
fessed kidnapper of John S. Labatt a year ago last 
August, was sentenced to 12 years in Kingston 
Penitentiary. 

Noy. 3—At Kansas City, the bullet-pierced body of 
a red-haired woman identified by police as Vivian 
Chase, 34, suspect in the 1933 kidnapping of 
August Luer, 77, banker of Alton, Ill., was found 
in a motor car at the rear of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

—The people in Greece voted for a restoration of 
monarchy and the return of George II to the 
throne. He accepted, on Nov. 10, and the army 


swore fealty. 

—At Milwaukee, Hugh Frank (Idzy) Rutkowski, 20, 
terrorist responsible for five bombings in the past 
week, was blown to bits as he expunipented with 
38 sticks of stolen dynamite. A neighbor, Patricia 

lynarek, 9, also was killed. 

—In Ethiopia, Italian troops advanced 25 miles in 
their first day’s drive toward Makale, capturing 
Hauzien. More than 120,000 men are engaged. 
fon nati troops led the way and the main body 


HURRICANE IN FLORIDA. 


Nov. 4—A 100-mile-an-hour hurricane, which had 

skirted the Bahamas, swept across southern Florida 
and out into the Gulf of Mexico, killing several 
at Miami and elsewhere, and harming buildings 
and crops. 65 peas were injured and pro 
damage was estimated at more than $1,000, k 
The towns of Dania, Ojus and Hollywood reported 
extensive property losses; 19 were drowned (11 at 
Great Abaco). ‘ 


The head was crushed wit 
Partly eaten by quick]: 


—A Negro, Baxter Bell, who had been ested 
slapping a white woman, at White Biutt, Penn 


man and shot to death. 


was snatched by several white men from a, police- 


—In Ethiopia, Italian troops. advanced to within 
20 miles of Makale, in the north, 

—In England, Premier Stanley Baldwin was un- 
opposed as the candidate for Parliament from the 
Bewdley division of Worcestershire, which he 
has represented since 1908. 

—A Polish-German treaty terminating ten years of 
tariff war and np nee ted the agreement concluded 
& year ago, was signed. 

—In Denmark, Premier Theodore remade his 
Cabinet with 3 Radicals and 9 Social Democrats. 

—China banned silver exports, and went on a man- 
Fe mig bag basis. ong Kong followed suit 
i) Vv. 9. 


1935 ELECTION RESULTS. 


Nov. 5—In New York, the elections restored the 
State Assembly to the Republicans (R., 82: 
Dem,, 68). The 1935 Assembly was, R., 72: 
Dem., 76. The Republicans won a majority of 
the up-state mayoralty contests. In N. Y. City, 
Tammany defea the Fusion aldermen and also 
McGoldrick, the Fusion candidate in Brooklyn for 
District Attorney. In Philadelphia, the Repub- 
licans elected S. D. Wilson as Mayor. They won 
also in Cleveland and in cities in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and other 
States. In Kentucky, Judge King Swope, Rep., 
was defeated for the governorship by Lieut.- 

v. A. B. Chandler. In New York City, the 
two seats in Congress were won by W. E. Barry 
(2nd) and E. W. Curley (22nd), Democrats, 
with larger pluralities than the Democrat candi- 
dates got in 1934. Kentucky repealed State liquor 

rohibition. 

—Strict enforcement of the Mexican laws regu- 
lating religious worship and curbing religious 
education was promised by President Lazaro 

enas in a declaration refusing the recent plea 
of Roman Catholic prelates for modification of 
these laws. 

—At Lima, Peru, Carlos S. Lafonte, 19, was sen- 
tenced by court martiai to 25 years in prison for 
the assassination of Antonio M. Quesada, and wife. 
The victim was editor of the newspaper, Comercio. 
It was a political crime. 

Noy. 6—The Rey. William Ashley (Billy) Sunday, 
evangelist (born Nov. 19, 1863), died from a 
heart attack, at Chicago. On Oct. 27 he preached 
his last sermon at a Methodist Church in Misha- 
waka, Ind. Mrs. Sunday said he still had his 
old fire then, and that over 30 converts came up 
to the altar. 

—The Duke of Kent, third son of King George V, 

, at Buckingham Palace, London, Lady 
Alice Montagu-Douglass, daughter of the late 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

—The Finnish-born Bolshevik leader Edward Gylling 
has been dismissed as chairman of the government 
of the autonomous Karelian area of the Soviet 
Union and requested to leave the region. 

Nov. 7—At Baltimore, the 1935 holding company 
act, designed to give the government power for 
@ reorganization of the utility industry, was 
held to be invalid “in its entirety.” Federal 
trict Judge William C. Coleman so ruled in 
instructing the trustees of the American States 
Public Service Co. to treat the act as “invalid 
and of no effect.” 

—The bp tree hh Eee ae grmounced geen 
that an embargo on shipments of arms and muni- 
tions to Ethiopia and Italy had been decreed 

ediately after the opening of hostilities in 


ago. 
—Italian columns in northern Ethiopia advanced 
to environs of Makale and Gorahai, and advance 
patrols entered without resistance; Ethiopian 
risoners .were taken in skirmish near Hauzien. 
—Bandits bosrded an Erie Railroad train at Gar- 
rettsville, O., and stole mail b: containing $34,000 
in cash and $12,450 in securities. 
—Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, flying from Alla- 
habad for Singapore, on the way from London 
to Australia, vanished on Nov. 8 in a storm off 


the coast of Siam. 
Nov. 8—In Ethiopia, Italian troops occupied 
Makale without a struggle. 
—At Chicago, Mandeville W. Zenge, Missouri 
carpenter termes J tlarington for the mutilation 
it udge C. J. on for 
a) r Si, of Dr. Walter J. Bauer, his vic- 
fortous FV.) Swiilliain F. Seber, 40, president 
—At Troy, N. Y., Wi 2 er, 49, 
of the Hoard of Education and of a local bank, 


was shot to death when in conversation with 
John EB. Healey, Jr., 60, who had resigned as a 


ted and charred body an 
eas eed in tall Uc at Mt. Ranier, Md., the 
‘body of Miss Co: Loring, 26, a bride-to-be, 
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was found in grass. She had bee t ny 

p Sab aa been beaten and 

—At Shanghai, Hideo Nakayama, a Japanese 
marine In uniform, returning to barracks at the 
end are See eave wor shot and killed. 

—Fire ai - Jean de Dieu Mental Hospital, Mon- 
treal, killed 5 insane patients. . x4 

~The amended Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Act was ruled unconstitutional by the U. 8. Dist. 

_Court at Harrisonburg, Va. 

Nov. 10—Ivan Nokxdrin, locomotive engineer, was 
executed for haying run his train into another, 
smashing up 24 cars. The sentence was pro- 
nounced in the Moscow-Kursk Railway Court 
after disclosures that Nozdrin had operated an 
armored train for the White Guards in the civil 
war of 1919. 

—Upset by a storm that drove their rowboat on 
a rock, 19 Irish harvest farm hands were drowned 
returning from Donegal to the Island of Arran. 

Noy. 11l—At Bonanza Bar Canyon, near Rapid 
City, So. Dak., the balloon, Explorer IT, ascended 
into the stratosphere about 14 miles to study the 
super-atmosphere, in charge of two Army filers, 
Captains Albert W. Stevens and Orvil A. Anderson, 
under the joint auspices of the Air Corps and the 
National Geographic Society. The helium-filled 
gas bag, largest free balloon, began to rise at 8 A.M., 
Central Standard time, reached its highest alti- 
tude about 12.30 P.M., and landed at 4.13 P.m., 
12 miles from White Lake, S. D., about 250 miles 
from the starting place. 

—The San Diego (Calif.) Exposition closed, with a 
total attendance of 4,784,811 persons. It is 
scheduled to reopen on Jan. 15, 1936, and con- 
tinue until Sept. 9. 

Nov. 12—Fritz Gebhardt, 43, a German chemist 
and economist, was shot to death at his apart- 
ment on Mitchell Place, N. Y. City. He had 
been talking to Miss Vera Stretz, his secretary. 

—The U. S, Supreme Court was petitioned for a 
new trial by Bruno R. Hauptmann, who was 
convicted of slaying the child of Charles A. 
Lindbergh. ‘ 

—Busses took the places of trolleys on 8th and 

9th Aves., N. Y. City. 
70 were lost when the (Greek) government-owned 
steamship, Jnebolu, of 1,090 tons, and carrying 
190 members of the crew and passengers from 
Mersina, sank in the entrance to the Gulf of 
Smyrna. 

—Protogenes Guimaraes, now Minister of the Navy, 
was again elected Governor of the State of Buenos 
Aires, as the Assembly balloted under guard, 
The original election of Guimaraes last month 
was thrown out by the Supreme Electoral Tribunal. 

Nov. 13—In Ethiopia, Gen. Emilio de Bono took 
possession of the city of Makale in the name 
of the King of Italy; 300 Ethiopians and 17 
ye ag were killed in a battle on the Somaliland 

‘ont. 


RIOTS AT CAIRO. 


—In Egypt, Cairo was a scene of rioting as thousands 
of students observed ‘National Independence 
Day” by demonstrating against Great Britain. 
Official reports gave the casualties as one student 
killed and 20 demonstrators, one police captain, 
one lieutenant and 21 policemen seriously injured. 
The disorders were renewed later and spread to 
other cities. 

—At Scottsboro, Ala., new indictments charging 
criminal attack were returned against 9 Negro 
defendants by a Jackson County grand jury 
upon which a Negro sat for the first time in 60 
years. Each of the defendants was indicted on 
two counts of attacking Mrs. Victoria Price and 
Ruby Bates, white women, aboard a freight 
train in Jackson County on March 25, 1931. 
The crime is punishable by death. 

—In China, at Tientsin, Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, 
50, was shot to death, in a temple, by a daughter 
of the late Gen. Sze Chung-pin, said to have been 
executed by the Marshal's order. 

—Miss Jean Batten of London, landed at Natal, 


Brazil, after 2 solo flight across the South Atlantic 


from Dakar, Senegal—1,281 miles in 13 hrs. 15 min. 
Nov. 14—A proclamation certifying the freedom of 
the Philippine Islands and the election of officials 
chosen by ballot in the islands on Sept. 17 was 
signed by President Roosevelt a few minutes 
after noon, At Manila, occurred the inaugural 
ceremonies for President Manuel Quezon, on the 
steps of the Legislature Building, before 15,000 
guests and more than 4 quarter million other 
persons. The guests included Vice-President John 
N. Garner of the U. S., Secretary of War George 
H. Dern, 17 Senators and 26 Representatives. 


—In England, general parliamentary elections to ; 


House of Commons, in which 31,000,000 men 
aa woman voted, continued Prime Minister 


— ee ey eS. 


—_ 


Stanley Baldwin’s government in power for an- 
other term, the normal length of which is 5 years. 
The majority for the government was more than 
1,000,000, with an over-all of at least 244 seats. 
Ex-Prime Minister MacDonald was defeated for 
re-election to Parliament. 
—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has informed the 
Northern Baptist Church that hereafter he will 
not contribute to its unified budget and that his 
future donations to religious work will be made to 
“specific projects, chiefly interdenominational or 
 non-denominational in character.” 
—At Louisville, Ky., Judge E. Hamilton, in U. S. 
District Court, held the Guffey Coal Act consti- 
tutional. He declared that Congress has power 
to regulate wages and prices of any industry which 
Congress may conclude bears on interstate com- 
merce and pronounced the courts powerless to 
review such a conclusion if any facts support it. 
—The U. S. Court of Claims has held unconstitu- 
tional the tax levied by Congress on profits made 
_ in the Spring of 1934 from sale of silver, when 
the silver bullion of the country was nationalized. 
Nov. 15—In Ethiopia unburied dead have made 
Gorahai uninhabitable. ~ payee 
—Landslides destroyed the Chartreuse distilleries 
near Grenoble, France. ; 
-—Canada andthe U. S., signed a reciprocal trade 
treaty, at Washington; the Brazil Senate agreed 
_ to one with the U. S. The U. 8.-Canada pact 
put pulp wood and wood pulp on the free list 
f after Jan, 1, 1936, and halved the duty on whiskey. 
_ —The Reich Chamber of Kultur created a Reich 
_ Senate of Kultur. 


‘PROHIBITION ENDS IN TEXAS, 


—Texas ended 16 years of prohibition as Governor 
Allred signed a bill permitting liquor sales in un- 
_ broken packages. The law became effective im- 
Mediately. State supervision and control is the 
: pevaote of the law. ; 
Nov. 16—Gen. Emilio de Bono has been relieved 
_of his command of Italian forces on the Eritrean 
front and recalled to Italy: _ His successor in 
command is Marshal Pietro Badoglio, chief of 
_.__ staff of all the Italian armed forces. 
Nov. 17—President Roosevelt rejected the demand 
of the Knights of Columbus that his administra- 
_ tion act to halt “persecution of religion by the 
Mexican Government.’ 
-—Storms along the Atlantic Coast did much dam- 
-__age in New Jersey and Delaware. 
_ Nov. 18—Economic sanctions against Italy went 
into effect, supported by 52 nation-members of 
_. the League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Eg At Rome, foreign diplomatie quarters 
were guarded. Troops thw a mob in an 
attempt to storm the British Consulate. 
—Declaring that the purpose of ‘‘loss leaders’ is 
attract customers and that it is no more de- 
structive of competitors than are other forms of 
advertising, Supreme Court Justice F. P. Close 
held unconstitutional New York State’s Fair 
Trade Act, in a decision at White Plains 


evaluation of the dollar extends to foreign 
bts and foreign credits, the N. Y. Court of 


Act, which 
stitution: 


holding t 
 __ constitutional, 
Noy, 22—The British Government informed Pre- 
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mier Mussolini that it had good reasons f 
posing sanctions and did not intend to 
excuses or discuss the matter further. f 

—tThe shipping industry of the United States was- 
warned by the government, its principal creditor, 
to conform to the policies of the administration 
regarding shipment of war materials to Italy and 
Ethiopia. Bea cs = 

—Laden with 100,000 letters, the airplane, China 
Clipper, left Alameda, Calif., landed at Honolulu 
on Nov. 23; at Midway Islands on Nov. 24; at 
Wake Island on Nov. 25 (Nov. 26 E. 8. T.); at 
Guam on Nov. 27 (E.S. T.); at Manila on Nov. 29 
Sacto time). It started back after a couple of 

a 


ys. 

—tIn Germany, at Munich, the police began to purge 
Catholic and other libraries of Anti-Nazi books. 

Nov. 23—In Bulgaria, George Kiosseivanoff formed 
a Cabinet. 

—In Germany, the government dissolved the League 
of National German Jews. 3 

—At Berlin, Theodor Legge and Rev. Wilhelm 
Soppa, high Catholic officials, were sentenced to 
prison for violation of the foreign exchange law. 

—John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers \ 
and aiso head of the “industrial unionism’’ move- 
ment, as opposed to ‘‘craft unionism,’’ resigned as 
pane Creeisens of the American Federation of 

abor. 

Nov. 24—Yin Ju-keng, Administrative Commissioner 
of the North China demilitarized zone, revived the 
movement for an autonomous North China by 
proclaiming the independence of a large area of 
Eastern Hopei Province. The new government 
embraces the 18 counties that make up the de- 
militarized zone, including several in Chahar, and 
seven counties that project southward from the 
zone and form a wedge between Peiping and Tient- 
sin. . The area will be known as the Autonomous : 
Federation for Joint Defense Against Com- 
Inunisnm, and its capital will be Tungchow, 12 
miles east of Peiping’s outer wall. The population | 
of the new State is about 4,000,000. 

—In Brazil, revolutions got under way, and on 
Noy. 25, martial law was voted by Congress at 
the request of President Getulio Vargas and the 
Cabinet, while Federal army, naval and air forces 
battled revolutionists in the States of Pernam- 
buco and Rio Grande do Norte. 

—King George II of Greece arrived in the harbor 
of Athens. 

Nov. 25—The Italian advance northward along the 
Fafan Valley has collapsed with the Ethiopian 
reoccupation of Gabredarre, north of Gorahai 
and the apparent recapture of Gorahai itself. 

—In Canada, the Liberal Government, led by 
Premier L. A, Taschereau, was returned to power 
in provincial election by the slimmest majority 
in the history of Quebec. 

—The 100th anniversary of the birth of the late 
Andrew Carnegie was celebrated on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


PROCESSING TAX&S HELD UP. 


—The U, 8. Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Brandeis, Stone, 
Cardozo), enjoined temporarily government col- 
lection of processing taxes upon eight Louisiana 
courts ean fofally bar such collections under We 

egally bar such collections 
Pevibed AAS under the 
e Federal Court of Appeals at Chicago 
versed the order suspending Arthur W. uted 
from trading on the country’s grain exchanges. 

—Pennsylvania’s graduated income tax law, passed 
at the last session of the Legislature to lighten the 
burden on real estate, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the State Supreme Court, in a unani- 
Lord William G 

_— illiam George Tyrrell, former British Am- 
bassador to Paris, was unanimously elected as 
gee BEY, ae a fenber succeeding the late 

» who ha een 

nboard sings i980. president of the 
ov. —An opian communique confirm 
reports of an Italian rout on the abuthern foot: 
It was stated the invaders were repulsed in con- 
fusion, abandoning tanks, armored ears and 
loaded trucks. A courier reported Gorahai was 
evacuated by the Italians and that the panic 
that followed the recent Italian reverse at Anele 

ad spread to the Gerlogubi and Gorahai gar-- 4 
risons, who were now back to the line they occu- 
pied at the commencement of hostilities 55 days 


ago. 

—In Brazil, the rebels in the State of Pernambu: 
are reported to have been driven from Villa 
Militar, and Jaboatao, leaving 60 dead. 

—The conviction of Albert H. Fish, 64, house painter 
for the murder of Grace Budd, 10, was RAR ODE . 
affirmed by the N. Y. Court of Appeals, which 
fixed the week of Jan. 13 for his death in the 


a a 


electric chair, 


t 


—Lij Yasu, 39, deposed King of Ethiopia, is dead. 
It was announced officially that he had died of 
“general paralysis’ in the prison at Mount Cara 
Mouleta, where he had been confined for three 
years. The deposed King, born in 1897, was 
imprisoned 19 years ago. 

Nov. 27—Japanese troops occupied Fengtai, 12 miles 
south of Peiping, and all the available rolling stock 
of the railroad to Tangshan, in the new auton- 
omous State inaugurated by Yin Ju-keng, was 
commandeered for use in case of need. 

—The Bank of Italy is paying a 25 per cent premium 
on gold. 

—The Brazilian Government was in control of the 


revolt situation after uprisings by two rebellious | 
military forces in Rio de Janeiro during the dsy } 


had been suppressed and the rebels who set up a 
communistic regime in the northern city of Natal 
had fled from that port. 


IRANIAN MINISTER HANDCUFFED. 


—At Elkton, Md., Ghaffar Djalal, Minister from 
Tran (Persia), was handcuffed ta a constable for 
a time, following an argument on Main St., where 
his chauffeur was stopped for speeding. The 
case was dropped. 

Nov. 28—At Tokyo, Empress Nagako of Japan 
gave birth to a son. 

Noy. 29—American manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions and the export of these war supplies came 
directly under control of the government as legisla- 
tion passed by Congress last August automatically 
became effective. 

—The Federal dole, which has cost the government 
$3,694,000,000 since May, 1933, was ended. The 
FERA announced that the 22 States not already 
cut off the direct relief list had received their 
final payments for direct relief. They include 
New York. 

—Jesse L. Livermore, Jr., was shot at his mother’s 
home at Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Nov. 30—In Spain, at Madrid armed robbers got 
$204,750 from an armored truck of the city. 

—In Greece, Premier George Kondylis resigned and 
Constantine Demerdjis formed a cabinet, which 
signed an amnesty pardoning 758 rebels im- 

risoned following the March revolution and annul- 

g the sentences against 400 fugitives now living 

in France, Italy, Turkey and Bulgaria, including 
Ex-premier Venizelos. 

—IiIn Testy, the cabinet appropriated 70,000,000 lire 
for oil refineries. 


1935—DECEMBER. 


Dec. 1—The deadline for compliance with the Public 
Utility Act was reached at midnight with the 
major holding company groups maintaining vir- 
tually a solid front in their fight against the act. 

Dec. 2—The flying boat, China Clipper, with 1,000 
pounds of the first Philippine air mail loaded 
aboard, set out on the return trip over the Pacific 
at 2.30 a.m., with Guam as the first stop on 
Dec. 3; Wake on Dec. 4 (E. S. T.): at Midway and 
Honolulu on Dec. 4; left Honolulu on Dee. 5, 
ended round trip at Alamada, Calif., on Dec. 6. 
The plane landed 17 hours 1 minute out of Hono- 
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lulu, 62 hours 55 minutes flying time out of Manila, 
and 122 hours, 42 minutes flying time from 
Alameda to Manila and back to Alameda, which 
it left again on Dee. 9. 

Dec. 3—To save coal, Italy has shortened the school 
day to 3 hours—10 a.m'—1 p.m. 

—The N. Y. State Court of Appeals refused to hear 
an appeal by Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt from 
Supreme Court Justice Carew’s decision awarding 
custody of her daughter, Gloria, 12, to her aunt, 
Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 

Dee. 4—At N. Y. City, the National Association of 
Manufacturers opened its annual convention with 
an all-day series of addresses, declaring industry is 
now in polities to rid the U. S. of the New Deal. 
“Whether we like it or not,’ said Clinton L. 
Bardo, president of the association, “{odustry, 
much against its will, has been foreed, in sheer 
self-defense, to enter the political arena or be 
destroyed as a private enterprise. 

Dec. 6—In Ethiopia, {talian airplanes dropped 1,000 
bombs on Dessye, headquarters of Hmperor 
Haile Selassie, wrecking his palace and much 
of the town. A hospital conducted by American 
Adventists was badly damaged. Red Cross 
tents were set afire. The dead were estimated 
at 80 and the injured at 200. Another force 
bombed Gondar to the west. 

4 jury at Bismarck, N. D., acquitted ex-Gov. 
William Langer of perjury charges in a case 
growing out of Langer’s trial in June, 1934 on 
Federal charges of conspiracy. P 

Dec. 7—88 persons were killed and 44.injured when an 
avalanche of ice swept down upon Kirovsk Soviet 
city beyond the Arctic Circle on the Kola Peninsula. 

Dee. 9—There still is no trace of Lincoln Ellsworth 
who, on Novy 23, left Dundee Island, which lies 
600 miles south of Cape Horn, to fly to the Ross 
Sea, south of New Zealand. z 

—The 5-Power Naval Conference opened at London. 
The U. S. (N. H. Davis) proposed a 20% re- 
duction in armaments, Japan demanded parity 
with the U. S. and Britain. 

—Bruno Richard Hauptmann’s plea for a review 
of the trial as a result of which he was sentenced 
to die for the kidnapping and murder of the 
ee baby was refused by the U. 8. Supreme 

ourt. ; 

—At Minneapolis, Walter Liggett, publisher of the 
Midwest American, was assassinated. 

—Nicolas C. Padilla, cuban sugar mnfr., was kid- 
napped at Havana. 

Dec. 10—Britain and_France offered Italy most 
of Tigre Province in Ethiopia (also, to a chartered 
Italian company, most of South Ethiopia) to 
end the war. 

—In Cuba, President Carlos Mendieta presented his 
resignation. The Cabinet accepted the resignation, 
and appointed Secretary of State Jose A. Barnet y 
Vinageras, Provisional President. 

—The United States Treasury, which for months 
has been “pegging’’ the world price of silver, 
withdrew its support and allowed the foreign 
market to collapse. 

—In England, near London, 11 were killed in erash 
of an incoming Belgian airplane, among the 
victims was Sir John Carden, airplane engine 
designer. 


LARGE BENEFACTIONS OF 1935. 


part of the United S 


t 
Bn he adequate list of them can be compiled at 


1934. Dee. 1, 1935. 
$75,904,795 $43,857,635 


New York. 
3,617,905 4,267,979 
Washiagtos ext 91 2,766,000 
11,961,346 13,663,264 
3,139,176 2,276,460 
pa ce Ger ae 
210,500 to ane iv., 
10.382 to Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
$163,500 to Vassar Coll 


College, Wil. 
1,446 to Williams College, - 
Mase $101 200 to the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. $60,000 to Univ. of Kansas, 
I ‘an. 
pated: com Fred C. Ainsworth, by will, $100,000 
to Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore, Md., 


for the education and training of homeless children; 


bi $75,000 to the Shriners Hosp. for Crippled Children; 


$60,000 in additional bequests. : 

Frank Lusk Babbitt, by will, $1,172,500 to Am- 
herst Coll., Mass.; $585,000 to Vassar Coll, to est. 
Lydia Richardson Babbitt Endowment; $100,000 
to Brooklyn Institute. 

Emma C. Bolles, ore Gere of, abt. $500,000 to 
Metropolitan Museum 0 es y. 

Emil Bommer, by will, $700,000 to Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hamp. 

‘Dre nk C. Bressler, by will, $1,000,000 to Univ. 
of Maryland Medical School, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, N. Y. City, by will, 
$59,807 to N. Y. Botanical Garden, N. Y. City; abt. 
$210,000 additional to be divided among various 


institutions. 

Brown, George Warren, Dept. of Social Work, 
endowment for $1,000,000 to Washington Univ., 

i 0. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, $200,000 to 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity. A Fund 


ssoc. ri 
$185,000, Amer. Assoc. for Adult Education; $180,- _ 
0! 


00 to Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assoc.; 
$172,500 to Nat'l Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education; $150,000 to Mt. Holyoke Cone ae 
000; music study material in U. S. and British Do- 
minions and Colonies colleges; $122,100 to museum 
enterprises, ete.; $114,000, various projects; $107, 100, 
to. Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teach- 
ing; $100,000 each, Carleton College, Carnegie En~ 


7 ites 


dowment for Fnt’l Peace, Columbia, SE $96,000, 
arts teaching equipment for colleges, libraries, etc. 
in U. S. & British Dominions & Colonies; eee 000 
. Carnegie Institution ao Wash., D. C.; 4,000 
' secondary schools in U. & British Dominions & 
Colonies; $77,500, Beant grants to coll_ges & 
universities: $75, 009, museums, institutions, scnools, 
etc., for educational programs; $69,950, Amer. 
Assoc, for Adult Education; $65,100, college & uni- 
versity departments; $65,000, Univ. of Calif.; 
55,950, Amer. Fed, of Arts; $55, 000, Int'l Mission- 
ary Council; $51,000, library school support; $50,000 
each, American Assoc, of Museums, Brookings 
Institution and for museum development in South 
Africa. The complete total for general interests 
~F3288 $l,. oe 800, and the total grants for all purposes, 
aaah United Kingdom Trust, London, Eng- 
land, abt. $1,938,000, for social and cultural purposes 
Great Britain. 
Agnes Z, Carpenter Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
$55, 00° to Univ. of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
“Miss Alice Greenwood Chapman, by will, $1,000,- 
000 to Milwaukee Downer College, Milwaukee, 


Wisc. 
Mrs. Jean Conrad, by_ will, $50,000 to Univ: of 
. California, Berkeley, . Calif. 
¥ James ‘Couzens, $2, 156,676 to the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, owpicn Fund he created in 1929 


La hy gift Cs $10, 
Elle Ast ei of Dalton, Mass., by will, 
' ao Sia, 500 2 public’ institutions. 
Tf Lyal oe Evelyn Dancink, New Dorp, Staten 
islena ., from estate of, $62,000 to various 
New York charitable organizations. 
iS Te eae ou of, $150,000 to Co- 


S. 


wi ‘tutions 
Alfred I, duPont, by will, “Nemours”, his estate 
Fg So) at Wilmington, Del., "and $1,000,000 to start the 
“Nemours. Foundation”, to aid crippled children 
and the aged poor. 
General Education Board, N. Y. C., $2,500,000, 
_ Vanderbilt Univ.; $500,000, "Amer. Council'on Edu- 
cation; $499,000, Regents of the Univ. of the State 
of N. ¥.: $332,000 to Geo. Peabody Coll. for Teach- 
$275,000, Fisk Univ.; $145,000, Progressive 
- Edhveation oAssoe:: $130,000, Meharry Medicao 
yt Coll.; $105, Tulane Univ.; $100,000 each, Agnes 
a Scott Coll! vena Social Science Research Council; 
_ $75,000 each, LeMoyne Coll. and Univ, of Minnesota: 
$64 000, Sarah Lawrence Coll.; $60,750, Harvard 
$60,000 each, John ¥. Slater Fund and 
ee ers College; $59,200 to Brush Foundation; 
if 53,000, Xavier College; $50,000 each, Lincoln 
Univ., New York Uniy., and Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Inst. 
by _ Alexander Reading Ae by will, $130,000 to 
fi _ «Pri ineeton Univ., N. J 
“f George Leib Harrison, by will, $2,000,000 to Univ. 
‘of Pennsylvania, Phil: h.delphia, Pa.; 
ee charitable institutions. 


Bers: 


ae 
na 


"$135,000 to 


rs. Margaret I. Howe, by will, $200,000 and a 
co lection of payntings to Brooklyn ‘W. Y.) Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. About $200,000 addition was 
rided among seven other public and charitable 
organizations. 

_ John Hubbard, from estate of, $483, oy to Bow- 
= doin College, Brunswick, Me.; $290, 174 to Albany 
Law School; abt. $90,060 between N. Y. County 
_ Lawyers Assoc. and the Assoc. of the Bar, N. Y. 
‘ ‘City. Mr, Hubbard died in May, ; 
. Blanche Eloise Payne Hutchinson, by will, 
$10 000 to McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
_ Reuben. M. Isaacs, N. Y. City, by will, $875,000 
y and. 16 Catholic, Jewish and Protestant welfare 
. agencies. 
jabs B, Johnson, by will, $250,000 to Jefferson 
- Medical College and Hospital, Norristown, Pa.; also 
ther - “bequests totaling $45,00! 
_ Col. C Potter Kling, Eeaal settlement of 
eeccal bequest, $540,000 to Colby College, Water- 


cate D. Krause, by will, $200,000 to Albrigh 
Sollege, poe © Pa, nuns 
, by will, $50,000 


Leo Lesser, Long Beach, N. 
_ to 18 Jewish Thstitutions here me abroad, 
Sophie K. Levy, by will, abt. $535,000 for distribu- 
as to the Federation for 1 the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, N. Y. City, due to terms of 
. her rote. will (William B. Kaufman), who died 
ay 
4, 


(Chartes Ate sae ate estate of, $50,000 to Co- 

ay. ay niv., as City. 

: iss Madge iller, by ‘will, eee 000 in trust f 
ae Neediest Cases Fund" of The Times, N. Y. 

”, iy 3 $50, 000, to Kimball Union Academy at Meri- 
eat ‘fund, N eye nd aie 000 in trust for United Hospital 


a fae ee by wil will, $2,904, 468 
Iv. etown, C 
Frank a aeunee?, from estate of, abt. $10,060,000 
to Metropolitan ‘Museum of Art, City. 

Edith Vernon O’ Neill, to supplement. the Fiamond 
O'Neill Trust Fund, securities and real property 
Meee at $45,976, to Univ. of California, Berkeley, 


if. 

Mrs. James Parmelee, Weshington, D. C., $50, 000 
i oe work on Washington Cathedral of 
that. city 

John Barton Payne, by will, $50,000 to Common- 
wealth of Virginia; income to "be used for American 
paintings for Museum of Fine Arts, ene Va. 

George Dupont Pratt, Mineola, by 
will, $250,000 to Pratt I Insts $100, 400 ond. to Bde 
politan Museum of Ar N. sy City and Amherst 
College. Bequests to eaeteatiens totaled $510,000. 

Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham 
Fund, of Detroit, Mich., $5,000,600 to Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann ‘Arbor, Mich., for an endowment for 
the Graduate School. 

Lillian Belle Randell estate; abt. $325,000 to Drexel 
peuitre of Art, Science and ‘Industry, Philadelphia, 


Michael Regan, N. 
to various charitable institutions in New York City, 
the Catholie Charities of the Archdiocese of N. ‘Y. 
aig $20,000 and a contingent interest in 


Rosa E. Robinson, Sabina, Ohio, by will, $75,C00 
to Wilmington College, Wilmington, “Ohio. 
Rockefeller Foundation, N. Y. City, $2, 100,000 


to Int'l Health Div. of The Foundation; $1,008,775 ee 


to Univ. of Chicago, I11.; $1,000,000 to Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution: $600, 000 to Nat'l Hosp. 
for Diseases of the Nervous System, London, Eng- 
land; $462,000 to Free Univ. of Brussels, Belgium; 


$440, 000 to Social Science Research Council; $336,- © 


500 to Howard Univ.; $254,000 to China Medicao 
Board, Inc.; $210,000 to Nat’ 1-Research Council; 
$185,000 to Special Research Aid Grants for Euro- 
pean Scholars; $145,000 for Fellowships; $140,000 
to Yale Univ.: eae 400 to Univ. of Paris; $122,700 
to Johns Hopkins Univ.; $122,500 to Univ. of Michi- 
gan; $120,000 to Museum of Modern Art, 


NEX¥S 
City; $107,000 to Univ. of Calif.; $109,000 to Inst. - ¥ 


for Psychoanalysis, Chicago; $100,000 to Research 
Aid Grants; $90,000 to Columbia Univ.; $90,000 to 
Dartmouth’ College; $87,500 to Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania; $85,000 to Bucharest (Roumania) School Ae 
Nursing: $84,500 to Univ. of North Carolina; $80,000 
each to the Nat’l Institution of Publie Affairs and 
State Univ. of Iowa; $75,000 each to Brookings 
Institution and the Chinese Mass Education Move- 
ment; $70,0! to Centre D’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangere; "$60. 000 to Int'l Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures, London; $55,000 to Univ. of 
Upsala; $54,000 to Univ. of Copenhagen; $50,000 
to the New York Museum of as foe peer ab 

Daniel Schnakenberg, by will, to is 
charitable,- religious and. public Mapinationes in New 
York City and in Germany. 

Mrs. Mary Strong Shattuck, by will, abt. $390,000 
to ae hospitals, charities and institutions. 

. Mary T. Sheldon, N. Y¥. 

000 to: 14 charitable and civic institutions. 

Elliott W. Shipman Fund, $119,563 to Univ. of 
Yeempnt, Burlington, Vt. 

E. Smith, Halifax, Nova Scotia, estate of, abt. 

$186, 000 to Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, Cana 


Arthur W. Soden, tate of, $86,134 to Boston | 


Uniy., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Ione M. Spears, Brooklyn, N. by will, 
abt. $900,000 to pEagiiea! etc., among Re bequests. 
being one for $250,000 to Princeton Univ., N. J. 
(Miss Spears died in Brooklyn in July, 1932): 
Surdna Foundation (est. by the late John E. 
an Aoaead amon 1, '$300°0¢ 0 
man An emoria! 000 to Wesleyan Uni 
PENS uae, $150, 006 to isp Gn S Riverside 
ospita! onkers, al 
E ‘vation, institutions 00 additional 
Ts ary elena ngsland Thompkins, 
eat $1, re 780, te Seon Fae St. Lines: 
0! Ea 
pe Te) additional to various 
Miss M. G. Thompson, by will, abt, $1,000,000 
to various N. Y. societies and charitabl 
a ae eats Ol ar’ able institutions, 
Henry Herman Westinghouse, by will, abt. - 
gee to aye and charitable iatibationtT et 
rs ootten, Chickasha, Okl 
to Rone City Univ., Okla. A 
dwin A. Wyeth Fund, from the T: 
$73,881 res ae College, Medford, Rian ed ba 
rs. Emily Augusta Zollickoffer, by will, $90, 
sumer Orne $80,000 Even ischorag Toate 
. i) 
Agate Moy ee utheran Church of t 


Y. City, by will, abt. $100,000 | 


500,000 to Julia Dyck- 


City, by will, $177,- . _ 


° 


‘ Death Roll, 1935. 


DEATH ROLL OF 1935, 


aa a age (34), N. Y. ship news reporter; at sea, 


Adachi, Mineichiro (65), Japanese jurist, Ex-Pres. 
World Court; Se Dec. 28, 1934. 
Adams, J. C. (59), U. S. judge; Washington, Jan. 29. 
Addams, Miss Jane (74), founder Hull House settle- 
Ment; Chicago, May 21. 
Adamson, Robert (63), 
N. Y. City, Sept. 
Afghan, a eg Gas); Herat, Dee. 31, 1934. 
Agar, J. G. (79); N. Y. lawyer, polit. reformer; New 
Rochelle, N. Ys pt. t 
1 eee te C. B. (Miss Crocker), social leader; 


Paris, 
ad ‘etl way! Oe seine of the Hedjaz; Bagdad, 


eb. : 
Allen, C. A. (33), aviator; tn on in Nat'l Air Race, 


newspaperman, banker: 


Ames, oe R., Boston realtor, and two sons; at sea, 


Ampthill, Lord (Arthur Russell) (66), gtk Gen., 


India, Masonic oh London, July 
Anderson, H. B. (55), U. S. Dist. cn Jackson, 
Tenn., April 9. 
aiebe 15. P. P. (85), R. C. Cardinal; Bordeau, 
e 
Andrus, J. E. (93), “subway straphanger,”’ pill m'f'r, 
Dec. 26, 


oy italist, benefactor; Yonkers, N. Y., 


Armstrong, Prof. A. C, (74), ex-Pres. Amer. Philosoph. 
Assoc.; Cromwell, Conn., Feb. 21. 

een Eathton, Vice Admiral, E. A. (55); in Eng- 
an 

Astrid, Queen of the Belgians (see Queen Astrid). 

Atkinson, C. J... (76), ae meu of Amer. Exec.; 
Highland Mills, N. April 4 

(69). ex-Pres. Penn. 


Atterbury, Brig. Gen. Ay. Ww. 
R. R.; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Sept. 20 

Axson, Prof. Stockton (67), literature, bro-in-law of 
late Woodrow Wilson; Houston, Tex., Feb. 26. 

aoe Lieut. Gen. Sir Fenton (73); in England, 

= tag eo F. C, (68), Greek authority; Hartford, 


it. 21. 

Babcock, Dr. E. B. (53), 
Exec.; ae he h. 1. 

Baker, Prof. G (68), Harvard, Yale playwright 
instructor; N. <a City, Jan. 6. 

Baker, R. T. ex-Director U. s Mint, banker, mine 
owner; Washington, April 28. 

Seen Joseph (Joe) (74), restaurateur; Brooklyn, 


3. 
Barbusse, Henri (62), French Communist, author, 
pacifist; Moscow, Aug. 
Barus, Prof. Carl (79), UE; yalelst: Providence, R. I., 


Se 
Bann Rev. Dr. A. F. (101), oldest Yale ot Con- 
gregational leader: Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 22, 1934. 
Beattie, C. M. Now 200 of ane eno eg Red 


Carnegie Endowment 


bara, ye Jan. 


Belmont, Mrs. Perry (Jessie A. Robbins) ane Amer. 
~~ social ‘lead Oct. 20. 


er; 
Lr core ae H. (90), typewriter mfr.; N. Y. City, 
moe . S. Min. to Albania, 
author; Sheffield, 31, 


Bigelow, Dr. G. Ag (44), te Afass’ Get. “Hosi: 
amingham ae Dee. 3, 1934. 
Billings, ex-Gov. F. S. (73); Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 16. 


dt Gatig att World Wars Laon 
Bishop, ¢ C.F. og Y. art dealer, aviator; Lenox, 
Bg E. R. (61), ex-Govy. Fed. Reserve B'd, lawyer; 
Blak es ; we Ud autos of “Sidewalks of New 
Posanalt, reat ae (a0). a diplomat; in France, April 8. 
Bonner, Miss Mary (50), etcher, painter; San An- 
isi ec: Gamat i (5, P. E. Ch. Bishop of Vt.; 


ata Jun 
ai M. (54), milk distrib., N. Y. City, Feb. 24. 
BGA a8 Bn ex-Pres. Amer. Bar Assoc.; 
Bourne, x ermacis (7 3), R. C. Cardinal; London, Jan. 1. 
Bouvier, M. C, (88), Member N. Y. oe tie Eecmenee 


9; Narragansett Pier, R 
N83 Togemca eg Woodstock, Conn., 


Bernstein, Herman otk i 


Bogpeton, < Cc, AP (66), ex-Supt. Assoc. Press; N. Y. 
Bradford, Pam, Sir E. E. (76); in England, Nov. 25. 
Breckinridge, Desiia (67), newspa - 

ton, Ky., Feb. 1B. 3) DEO a eee 
Brainard, ©. T. (70), hews syndicate owner; Win- 


throp, Me., Sept. 
oe Admiralty Lord, 


angen Rinesaae, “(70), 
1924-1929; in England, Au 
Brownson, Rear Admiral, w H. (89); Washington, 


Mch. 
Buckle, G. E (Sb, Editor London Times, 1884- 
London, Mech. 12. he wae 


ee ee ae (84), watch maker; N. Y. City, 


Byng, Field Marshal Julian Viscount (72), e 
gen. Canada; in England, June 6. 

Cambon, J. M. (90), ex-French Ambassador to U. S., 

Ot! t6 Ger, lawyer, do Prateerienny Sept. 19. 
amp, Mrs. alter ice G. Sumner); New Hi 

FE tops, fear Adm ira W. 1 ere : thas 
apps, Rear mira (71), naval construct 
Washington, y 31, : mates 

Carson, Lord ae (81), Ulster leader, lawyer; in 


England, Oct 
Carstairs, J . (71), distiller, banker; Philadelphia, 
Carvajal, ‘en E., ex-pres.-elect, Santo Domingo; in 


eXx-gov. 


Dec. 20, ond, 
Cuba, 

aye. mf R. Sg6), ex-minister to U. 8.; Honolulu, 
une 

Cavanaugh, Rev. John, C.S.C. (64), Ea Notre 
Dame Univ.; So. Bend, Ind., Mech. 22. 


Cedard, Henri *(73) chef to the Royal Family; Lon- 
don, Oct. 3. 


Chaloner, (chanter) J. A. (72), plantation owner; 
Charlottesville, Va., June 1. 

Chamberlain, Prot. BE: (84), Japanese expert; 
Geneva, Feb. 16. 

Chamberlin, | «Set (69), newspaperman; Grahams- 

chambers, 1 acne playwright; Great Neck, N. 
., Sep 

Chandler, W. (67), ex-Congressman, lawyer; 


N. Y. City, Mch. 16. 
Chandot, Miss V. L., educator; N. Y. City, Oct. 25. 
Chase, Borden (86), textile mfr.; Fall River, Mass., 


July-18 

Chesterfield, Capt., the Earl of (H. ry Scudamore- 
Stanhope) (80); in England, Nov. 

Chidwick, Rev. J) P. (71), chaplain’ i U.S. Battle- 
ship Maine ween blown uP Feb. 15, 1898 at 
Havana; Y. City, Jan. 13. 

Child, R. i (53), or S. Ambass. to Italy, lawyer, 
author WN. ¥5.G an. 31, 

Church, 8S. T. (67), of Her Albion, N. Y., July_5. 

Citroen, ete (57), auto manufacturer; 7 oli 


geolo: ge Ma: 
Clapp, Prof. (Miss) Cornelia H. Co a pose ot 
Mt. Holyoke College; Mt. Dora, 


Clark, Mrs. E. P. ( 
lyn, 


Feb. 17. 
Clarke, Prof. C. C. “ibe Yale French scholar; New ~— 


Haven, Conn., Jan 
Sepak Lieut. Col! C. D. (78), grandson of Henry Clay; 
oor Leeingioe n, Ky., Nov. 29. 
Clews, J. B. (70), banker; N Y. City, Dec. 17, 1934. 
Clonmel, Earl of (81); in England, Jan. 16. 
Cohen, J. 8. (65), ex-U. S. Sen., Vice-Chair. Dem. 
Natl. Committee, editor Atlanta, Ga., Journal; 
that city, May 13. 
ere Led Admiral W. C. (66), Mare Island, Calif., 


conten: 3 Both ex-five chief; N. Y. City, Apr. 2. 
M. (69), Jesuit educator; N. Y. 
Y. City (Forest Hills), Nov. 24. 
Connor, W. E. (85), stock broker; N! Y. City, Feb. 
Coontz, Baas R. E. (70); Bremorton, Wash., 
q - 62), bishop, Liberal Cath. Ch.; 
Glendale, C: chit, 

Cornwallis, Lord at. Sacnheee in Seotland, pa 26. 


Corrigan, J. E. (60), judge, General Sessions; N. Y. J 
City, Jan. ¢. 
Cottrell, C. B printing} press mfr.; 


Wester! wy Oise” 

esterly, R. I., Oct 

Coupal Dr. J. F. (50), White House physician to 
oolidge; Washington, Jan. 

Boe 2. ‘ng, marine architect; N. Y. City, Noy. 16. 

Coy, E ey (47), ex-Yale football pinyer: Nt Ney, 


Soe. ci ae (63), N. Y. City Comptroller eg eg 
jawyer; Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 6. 


i, June 26. 
¥, (79), discoverer of viscose; in Engtand, 


he 
oni We L: (74), newspaperman; Washington, 


Cee iA see (67), Sree man; Wilmington, 

De 

- Cutting, B. M. (46), U Senator from N. M.; in 

- airplane oe at Vere Mo. ay 

ee king es (64), Assemblyman, "lawyer: N. Y. 

ty, M 

‘Dale, H. nd (66) Be Special Sessions judge; 
Bellmore, N. Y.,*Nov, 17. 

Dalziel, Lord (67), axon P., newspaper owner; in 
‘Scotland, i 

Dana, Prof. E 

, Conn., June 1S 
Daniels, "Frank (74), actor; in mouae, Jan. 12. 

Davis, Catherine B. eo), ex-N City Commis- 
sioner of of Corrections; Pacific ove: Calif. Dec. 


Davis, Mrs. G. R. (Alice Brown) (82), chieftain, 
Seminole Indian Nation; Wewoka, Okla., June 21: 
Davis, J. T. (61) coal mine owner; Elkins, W. Va., 

une 27. 

OP F.(69), novelist; Mill Valley, Calif., Feb. 

1 de Kay. Charles (86), poet, critic; N. Y. City, May 


Delany, Rev. S. P. (61); N. Y. City, July 5. 
De Lara, Isidore (77), opera composer; Paris, Sept. 


ae Lima E. Silva, Recor ex-Brazil Ambassador to 


U.S); ruses, Aug. 
a “Deutsch B (51), pres. Bd. of Aldermen, lawyer; 
EY, Cliy (Bronx), Nov. 21. 

ae Prot. Hugo (87), botanist; in Holland, 
_. Ma: 

De oane, a Earl ee (Henry H. Courtenay) (62); in Eng- 
land, 

indy HFederiek (87), painter; Ridgefield, Conn., 


(85), minerologist; New Haven, 


‘as, B. (82), ex-N. Y. on Magistrate; 
Beverly ‘ills, Calif., Apr. 26. 

y, Bre, Gen. G. F. M69): Washington, April 1. 
Dewars, J. (70), banker; N. Y. City, Dec. 14, 1934. 
Drexel, J. ‘R. (72), banker; Paris, May 
Dreyfus, Lieut. Gol. Alfred (75), disarad in 1906 of 


7am Lady (71), dress -maker; London, 
D 
undonald, ee of (Douglas rt Roma (82), Boer 


eae ve ; in Eng pr. 
me I. aE powder’ mfr., fin.; Jacksonville, 


as (59), electr. engineer; Sieticiinh 
. Geographic Soc., 
ite Bank Supt.; N. Y. 


ec. 
Waid. (th), builder; N. Y. City, May 17. 
ae J. (47); City Magistrate; N: Y. City, Mch. 


5 eee eee ve chef; Monte Carlo, Feb. 22. 
ek Central R. R. of N. Ju; 


'y 


ean 
‘Fife, Dr. and prof: Cc. re (63), pediatrist; Ste LG 


June 15. 
Fithian, Be (69), illustrator; Haddonfield, N. J., 


eerie, Prof. Herdman (65), bse vi lost in 
oe sinking off oe BS coast 
Y ro Se aaa 8. Circuit hoes Roden: 
ton, Ti, 


; Fitamauie, peas ‘Edward (89), statesman; Lon- 
‘Fle alien, J.S. (72), novelist; in England, Jan. 31. 
ae. ev. ten Prof. F. H. (84), Congreg. leader; 


‘oulke, W. eb) Civil Serv. Ref., lawyer; Rich- 
ao ‘mond, nA, May 30. . 


Francqui, Emile (72), ‘copper; fin.; Brussels, Ni 
weet Mrs. and, oe (Clara Jerome of - 
nglan an, 
a ‘Conia, ae . (45), naval historian; Kansas 
City, Jan. 
pe ay n, He es (77), R. R. farmer; Patchogue, N. 
Gailcr, Rev. T. F. (79), P. EB. Bishop; Sewanee, 
Tenn., Oct. 3. 
ie (66), newspaper man; Washington, 


Gianini, C. A rey naturalist; Utica, N. Y., Oct. 31. 
sb Prof. . (89), Chinese scholar; in England, 


Feb. 13. 

Gillett, F. H. (83), ex-Speaker U. 8. House, ex-Sen., 
38 yrs. continuously in Congress, lawyer; Spring 
field, Mass., July 31. 

Gladstone, Lord H. N. (83), oe of late ex-Premier, 


merchant; in Wales, rae 

Glossop, Vice-Admiral J. C. T. (63), sank the Emden; 
in England, Dec. 23, 1934. 

Geer S. (92), turf guide pub.; N. Y. City, 

onus — F. W., type designer; Marlboro, N. Y., 

Gough-Calthorpe, Hon. F. S. (43), cricketer; in 
England, Nov. 19. 

Goats Jay (46), court tennis expert, fin.; Mar- 
garetville, N. J, Jan. 

Greely, Maj. Gen. A. Ww. (91), Artic explorer; Wash- 
ington, Oct. 20. : 

Green, Anna Katharine (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs) (88), 
novelist; Buffalo, Apr. 11. “a 

Gresser, Lawrence (84), ex-Queens Boro. Pres.; , 
Brooklyn. Jan. 30. = 

Griffin, A. J. (68), Niger # oe lawyer; N. ¥..City ~ 
(Bronx), Jan. 13. 7 

Grossmith, George (61), actor; London, June 6. 

Grubb, W. I. £73), U. §. Dist. Judge; Birmingham, 


Ala., bees 
Guerra, . S. (75), ex-Premier of Spain, Madrid, ; 


_,| Guest. Lionel (54), industrialist; in England, Sept. 
See D. (76), lawyer; Lattingtown, N. Y., 


Halligan, Rear Admiral John (58); 
ara 11, 1934. 
| (61), U. S. Consul Gen. at Saloniki; 
at sea, Sep 


eo 
, | Haral ing, William L. (57), ex-Gov. of Iowa, Dec. 22, 


ares R. as (‘De Lawd’’) (70), actor; New York 

Y. 

Hase, Maj. Gen, W. F. (61), Chf. Coast Artillery; 
Washington, Jan. 20. 

Hassam, Childe (73), painter, etcher; E. Hampton, 


N. Y., Aug. 27. 
Heaton, J. L. (75), editorial writer, N. Y. World - 
1899-1931; Brooklyn, Feb. 21. — 
|| Hexford, Oliver ii2), Doet, cartoonist, dramatist; 
ee eos ek oliver (50), playwright; N. Y. City, 


8. 
Hinrichs, . W. (84), lawyer, civic leader; Brooklyn, 


Hitchcock, F. H. (65), ex-U. ae Postmaster Gen., 
editor; Tucson, Ariz., Aug. 5. 
a. Wittiam (63), Assoc. fig ae D. of C., Ct. of 


Bremerton, 


Mich ; there, Apr. Py 
er rey 8. K. (85), novelist; in mane 


1 

Hoe, Mrs. Robert 3rd (Olivia 5 wee (98), N, As 
benefactress; Lake Placid, N. Y., 

Holmes, O. W. (94 less 2 days), ue re Supreme 
Court Associate Justice; Washington, Mch. 6. 

Hopper (William) De Wolf (77), actor, singer; 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 23 

of ee B. W. (60), U.S. Dist. Judge; Columbus, 


Nov. 19. 
Hoyt, RF. (46), banker, sportsman; N. Y. ee 


oi] Muban, Rage et Ce ee RE Y. City, 
bar rs eodora Kimball 
planner; Milton, Mass., Nov “ te bal : “ae, city 
Hughes, Brederiek (66), N. Vy! City magistrate; 

in Fla., M eb qh. 
P. (75), ex-Gov., mine owner; Phoenix, ; 


z Arla , Dee. 24, 1934. 

un ngton, Rev. J. ~ 80), f 

Order of Holy Cross; NY. Se J Foneae ome >) 
Ickes, Mrs. H. L. (Anna Wilmarth) ©: wife of Sec. 


of Interior; Velarde, N. M., Aug. a 
ae Lady (Miss ‘O'Callaghan ‘G1, widow of ~ 
ir Henry Irving, actor; in England, Jan. 12. i 
Isaacs, R. Sy ), mfr., benefactor; N.Y. City’ Try 


Iselin, “Adhian’ (88 banker htsm: 
)» any > yac an; N. Xe OR 


red iS os yon @ “ex-Prosslan Foreign 
in 
r do at (chiet ‘Lone Bear), Seneca Indian 


= 4 Al ay Deneck: Los Angeles, 


Jeiliese, oer! (75), commander of Britain's Grand 
Fleet in 1914; London. Nov 
Jensen, Georg (59), silver arcane; Copenhagen, Oct. 2. 
, Jerome, Lieut. L. H. (85), ex-Indian ‘pana oldest 
West Point grad.; N. City, Jan. 17. 
Johnson, Merle (60), illustrator; N. Y. City, Sept. 1. 
Jones, E. R. (76), N. Y. City newspaper pub.; 
Greenwich, Conn., Noy. 14. 


rn 
Senator Henry de (59), author; Paris, 


_sunkers, ‘Prot. Hugo (76), airpiane designer: Munich, 


Kay @, Lieut. -Col. Sir Cecil (66), dir. Indian Intel- 
ayer Service 1919-1925; New Delhi, Mech. 5. 
Kedzie, Cie tan F. re (77), ex-pres. Mich. State. Coll.; 


Keele De J. W. (72), founder eo iged Coll. Surgeons; 
Narrangansett Pier, R. I., Aug. 
adge Ls ea Tentitetebri (86), 
Sept, 


coke @), N. Y¥. newspaper man; 
pt 
‘Lord (William Noble) (72), ship owner; 


, Sept. 1 

i K. (50), newspaper man; N. Y. City, 

Kondouriotis, Admiral Paul (80). first President 

i Greek Republic; Athens, Aug. 22. 

_ Kuhn, Maj. Gen. J. E. (71), army engineer, captured 
: Montfaucon in World War; San Diego, Calif., 
OV 

Lachaise, Gaston (53), = Sag eae N. Y. City, Oct. 18. 

. Fontaine, Pietro (74), R. C. Cardinal; Venice, 


9. 
La Vergne, A. R. “Me pent Speaker Quebec Com- 


Mons; Ottawa, 
Lawrence, Col. T. (T. E. Shaw) (46), eT of 
Arab attack on Fuses: in aa y 19. 


Le Blane. abt E. A. (64), R C. bishop; St. John, 


Nz. Ba. ‘eb. 
a . (86), ex-Gov. of Kansas; Edmonton, 
ko 
‘Leinster, dia Destin of (May Etheridge) (42); 


; 


i =~ 3 aoe er la author, revolution- 
pxsoniulaen party leader, 


Sane tan. ¢ eae actress; hen Angeles, Apr. 21. 
A ‘Lij, Yosu . deposed emperor of Ethiopia; in that 


ae J. ¥. &®. Mex. fin.; Paris, Aug. 26. 
Lincoln, Miss Natalie S. (53), novelist; Washington, 


A 
a Liadesthal, Gustav (85), bridge builder; Metuchen, 
Lonsteilt i, Achille (79), R. C. Cardinal, Papal Dele- 
me, 
tage Br a Fi 1 oo a Ku Klux Klan; Denver, 
ADT. . 


3 re J. agus es regi of the World 
phe e; there Nov 

Pe fe Dac aac ex-gov., lawyer; 
tae publisher; Beverly Hills, 


he api, Mer. Prince U. La 79), Papal Vice Cham- 
berlain epee City, 9. 

ae Donald, JCA ” (39), Sank builder; N. Y. City, 
Tw 


eats m Ce (58), insulin co-discoverer; 
pee Vice Admiral C. K. (58); in Scotland. 
bGranten 7 Admiral Sir C. E> (72), chief of staff at 


Batt tland; London, June 5. 
aces, eats), book seller; London, Oat. 4. 
rN arbut, *. 

chuku 


. 


m (72), chief U. 8. Soil Survey; in Man- 

“Moga, hed & W. (87), leader in Jewry; N. Y. 

ME, ‘Phomas (67), British Journalist: at sea, 
Vv. (50), 

ecawiey nae Gen. ©. L. (Marines) (69); Wash- 

elie Rev” = Se (77), R. C. Bishop; Harris- 


rellio. intra. John ae dara (81), actress; 
, N. ¥., May 4 


perfume mfr.; 


F 
Anna (71), . of the late Nikolai (Anna 


‘ 


‘ 
F 
ets Rey, P. J. 8. J. (49). dean Boston College; is 
b 
Moke, Re R. (69), vice-pres, B’d 2, VAN. Xs City, 


1 

! 

MeQuade, J. A. (56), ex-sheriff; Brooklyn, May 5. 2 
MoVeigh, Thomas, ITs at newspaper man, ae F 

tor; Nutley, N. J., Mech. 25 - 

Maivanl, Prince Alexis (29), near Palamos, Spain, _ 


Aug. 
Mead, r S. (69), 


‘eg bil ex-controller giviat 

~ bey, Byrd aide in 1928, at 

Mendenball, Prof. C. R. (63), physicist; Madison, 
fise., Aug. 8 


Miranda, the Duke de (57); Madrid, Mch. 6 s 
Moltke, Count Carl, ex-Danish foreign Sunisterd 


sea, 


Copenhagen, Sept. 5. YAS 
Monaghan, Rev. J. J. (78), R.C. bishop; Wilming- , 


ton, Del., Jan. 7. 

Moran, Percy (72), etcher, painter; N. ¥ Clty, 
Morgan, ex-cong. W. M. (65), labor leader; ‘Columbus, — sea 
O., Sept. 7. ever 


Meh, 25. 
+) ; 
Morhy, Duke = (46); Paris, ee 14, f 
Morosini, G. 5), banker; N. Y. City, Sept. 13. ; 
S, atk: “(76),' ex-premier of Newfoundlan & 
London, Oct. 24. 
Morrow, pobn (69), «Se COR sree lawyer, edue.; 4 
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ODD PLANTS AND TREES, ~ 


_ Pine and fir trees are gymnosperms, as is the 
ginkgo (maidenhair tree). The latter was placed 
with the conifers until the discovery of its motile 
sperms. 

There are seven divisions of gymnosperms, of 
which three are wholly extinct and one is represented 
by a single living species, the maidenhair tree. The 
conifers are by far the largest and most important 
division. The ginkgo has many near relations, all 
of which are of great antiquity and all of which 
existed on the earth before flowering plants. 

Trees grown from are usually shapely, but 
those produced from cuttings or layers are prone 
to assume exotic shapes. The male trees are gen- 
erally more regular in shape than the females. 

The ginkgo is probably the oldest living tree in 
existence, which scientists say has not changed in 
10,000,000 years or more. Because of its unchange- 
ability it is practically a “living fossil.’’ 

Many ginkgo trees in this country did not fruit 
until half or three-quarters of a century after plant- 
ing. In East Orange, N. J., where male and female 
trees were planted on the same streets, a score of 
years passed before fruit developed. 

Prof. Calvin B. Coulter, of Columbia University; 
has shown that the base of human red blood cells 
and of the green plastids of plants is common, a 
substance named porphyrin. Further similarity 
of cellular structure has been described to the 
National Academy of Sciences, meeting in Cleveland. 

Proof accumulates as to some curious likeness 
between plants and human beings, discoveries of 
actions once regarded as poetical analogies but now 
made susceptible of study and reproduction at will 
through motion pictures and microphotographs. 

Flowers perk up after doses of aspirin. Plants 
respond to anesthesia almost as do animals, losing 
and, upon emergence, recovering their power of 
oT .’ of reacting to stimuli. They become 
intoxicated; they work, overcome opposition, go 
to sleep and awake. Though lacking human means 
of perception, they seem almost to show interest, 
mechanical, but fascinating to watch, in their sur- 
roundings, moving about to explore them as well as 


they can. 

To the observing camera, plants dance exquisitely. 
Only this new vigilant spy can show how fully they 
live, how they are forever astir. 

When a plant dies there is a small, sudden release 
of energy, as with a human being. Its being, too, 
is constricted and relaxes. The slight pulsation of 
the sap ends. It breathes no more. The thousands 
of infinitesimal ‘‘eyes’” by whieh it ‘‘saw’’ the trellis 
or the light it needed are closed. The plant—which 
from the time it was a seedling underground had 
never ceased to move—is quiet. Its death is no 


more like its sleep than is ours. 
Huxley called a plant “‘a spirit shut up in a wooden 


case. - 

The apple was originally a peach, according to 
Lioyd C. Stark, nurseryman of Louisiana, Mo., 
and authority on fruit origins. A smali, hairy, 
inedible peach which grows wild at elevations of 
7,000 feet in Tibet and China is the ancestor of all 
modern peaches, Stark believes. The modern fruit 
was developed and carried through commerce into 
Chinese, Roman, Greek and Persian civilizations. 
“In more ancient days,’’ he said, ‘‘the Chinese 
believed eating a certain kind of peach would bring 
immortality and preserve the body from corruption 
to the end of the world. The peach tree was the 
‘tree of knowledge’ to the Chinese, and it =, jhave 
been that the apple, eaten by Eve in the Garden 
of Eden, Bk the Persian apple, or as it is known to- 
day, a peach.” 

Central Africa, says the National Geographic 
Society, grows a sausage-tree, from whose wide- 
spreading crown hang what appear to be bologna 
sausages. A good accompaniment to it would be the 
' African ‘‘poached-egg tree,’’ so called because of its 

huge white flowers with golden centers. Australia 


presents as rivals a tree whose thick-based trunk 
tapers upward like a soda bottle; and the black- 
boy tree, which thrusts a spear-like shaft six feet 
above its shaggy crown of leaves. From a distance, 
& group of these might be savages on the warpath. 

In South Africa, one may shrink from what seem 
to be huge red spiders lying on the ground. They 


turn out to be lilies. Equally sinister-looking are 


that region's bloodlilies, whose intense red blossoms 
and stalks are thrust up like the heads of dangerous 
shakes. Similarly, in hot desert canyons of the 
United States, wanderers have quickened their 
pace toward the curling smoke of a friendly camp- 
fire only to discover it the deceptive bluish-green 
branches of a smokebush. 

In New Zealand, some of the barren mountain 
sides appear dotted with sheep. Closer examina-' 
tion proves the large rounded grey masses to be 
Haastia plants, or ‘“‘vegetable sheep.’”” New Zea- 
land claims possession of many remarkable plants, 
such as buttercups three inches across. Large as 
these are, they shrink into insignificance before the 
Rafflesia. There is little to this East Indian parasitic 
plant except its flower. But it is the largest single 
flower in the plant kingdom. It sometimes reaches 
co Nisa in diameter and weighs as much as 15 
pounds. 

An equally weird plant is the Welwitschia, from 
Africa. Aside from its cotyledons, or seed leaves, it 
develops only two leaves. But these continue to 
grow for dozens of years, stretching out on each 
side of the trunk like green ribbons several inches 
wide and over six feet long. 

Other plants, though undistinguished in_appear- 
ance, are remarkable for their odors. Goats in 
Tenerife are fond of a plant which grows in rock 
erevices and exudes the musty odor of mice, Skunk 
of the plant world is the durian. Although its fruit 
is reputed delicious throughout Malaysia, and it is 
said that Borneo head-hunters will commit murder 
to get one, the fruit is permeated by a strong, un- 
pleasant odor that li eeable 


ers for days. An agree 
contrast is the umbrella-bush. Its durable timber, 


appreciated for fence posts in Australia, has the de- 


licious fragrance of raspberry jam. 

The odor given off by truffies is often an im- 
portant aid in locating them. These fungi, prized 
by French cooks, grow underground, chiefly in oak 
forests. Pigs and dogs are trained to root them out. 

From the Strophanthus vine of the Tropics comes 
strophanthin, one of the most powerful poisons 
known. Natives of West Africa use it to tip their 
arrows. Juice from oleander shrubs is so poisonous 
that even eating the harmless-looking pink or white 
blossoms may kill a person. In the western United 
States grow powerful herbs, locoweeds, which have 
a weird effect on animals. Cattle, sheep, and horses 
that eat them soon lose their muscular coordination, 
They stagger drunkenly around and may eventually 
die. They lose all sense of proportion and act as if 
crazy, ng up to jump over small sticks as if 
they were log barriers. 

A tree which grows in Sumatra has an effect on 
birds equally disastrous. Not poison, but a glue- 
like covering its fruits, is the cause. When’ 
small birds alight near the fruits, their wings become 
so glued together that they cannot fly and fall to 
the ground. 

There are many odd pa among those that man 
eats with impunity. In some sections of Ceylon, 
the large ivory-white blossoms of the agati tree are 
eaten as vegetables. In Africa, natives gather the 
honey from the pink and white flowers of “‘honey- 
pots’”’ and make it into a kind of sugar, others make 
bread from the pith of certain cycad trees. Aristo- 
erat among the plant products used in modern 
Western cooking is vanilla, derived from an orchid, 

One of the strangest fruits encountered is the so- 
ealled miraculous fruit. After eating one, everything, 
even a lemon, tastes sweet. It causes this effect © 
uy temporarily paralyzing some of the papillae 
of the tongue. 


ra 
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» ARCHEOLOGY... 


Broken stone tools found at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
furnished the first definite evidence of a possible 
“migration to the American Continent as early as 
7000 or 10,000 B. C., according to Dr. N. C. Nelson, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

- Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution, re- 
ported that pet foxes were buried with children of a 
_. prehistoric tribe at Kodiak Island, Alaska. 
+The first campsite of the “Folsom point’ hunters, 
rehistoric men who hunted animals now extinct 
r America, was discovered north of Fort Collins, 
near the Colorado-Wyoming border, according to 
Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Smithsonian Institution. 

Further study of the Browns Valley Man, found 
in Minnesota indicates that men in North America 
12,000 years ago were very much like present-day 
Indians, according to Prof. A. E. Jenks, University 
of Minnesota. Prof. Jenks stated that weapons 
found with Browns Valley Man are Folsom and 
Yuma types. 

Search for Folsom darts (first found near Folsom, 
" . M.), was carried on in the museums of Siberia 
by E. B. Howard for the Academy of Natural Sciences 
_ of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania 


useum. 
The “Yuma” culture of our Southwest and the 
“Solutrean’’ culture of France used the same type 
of stone implements, according to Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward, British Museum. 
- Dr. H. J. Spinden, Brooklyn Museum, took issue 
with the view of man’s long existence in North 
_ America. Dr. Spinden stated that the type of arti- 
--facts discovered in America indicate that this con- 
tinent was not inhabited by man prior to 2000 B. C. 
__ Women were sacrificed not only by the Pawnee 
_ Indians but also by the Ojibwa and the Hurons, 
according to discoveries made by Dr. Truman 
Michelson, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
As a result of a ten-year study of prehistory, 
archaeologists of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences concluded that Indians in 4000 B. C. 
_ lived in what is now New York State. 
__ Evidence of an unnamed tribe of prehistoric Cali- 
fornia Indians was found on the coast at Guadalupe 
. @ party from the San Diego Museum under the 
irection of George Carter. These Indians buried 
women in a sitting posture. 
Rye spons fashioned by man were discovered 18 
below the surface near Round Rock, Texas, by 
_ Prof. J. E. Pearce, University of Texas. 
_Hastening to make studies before the completion 
f the Bonneville Dam flooded territory along the 
lower Columbia River, H. W. Krieger, Smithsonian 
Institute archaeologist, examined 30 ancient villages 
at) ee oany island graveyards of the Pacific northwest 
ns. 


ans. 
Pa ‘The Colonial National Monument Division of 
, ve the National Park Service, and the Mariners’ Mu- 
undertook to salvage two British men-of-war 
sunk at Yorktown in 1781 by the French Allies 
der Count de Grasse. 
Three successive periods each with a distinct 
ype of culture were indicated by discoveries made 
m Puerto Rico by F. G. Rainey, Yale University, 
working for the Scientific Survey of Puerto Rico. 
_ Ruins found by Frans Blom, Tulane University, 
Spanish Honduras show that Mayan civilization 
ded 80 miles farther east than was previously 


wn. 
inton Satterthwaite, Jr., excavating on the 
ican-Guatemalan border, found confirmation of 
2 theory propounded by Dr. 8. G. Morley, Car- 


ball 


see umn yellow. ‘ 

A mhouse, apparently occupied duri the 

second and third centuries A. D., exeavated at 

aernarvonshire, Wales, is remarkable for the evi- 

dences of tidy housekeeping. 

The residence of Plautius Lateranus, conspirator 
against Nero, was found by archaeologists to be 
under the Lateran palace at Rome. Excavations 

at the Circus Maximus led to the discovery of two 

magnificent columns of the Arch of Vespasian and 


cavations made on the island of Malta by Prof. 
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' Museum investigated Kurion, a city on the island 


ent. 


Luigi Ugolini, University of Rome, revealed temples — 
ae large dwelling house, dating from 6000 or 


eKOE 
Archaeologists of the. University of Pennsylvania 


of Cyprus, which was probably destroyed by an 
earthquake in the fourth Century A. D. _ 
Excavations at Amnisos, reported by Dr. Spyridon 
Marinatos, archaeologist of Crete, revealed the 
first flower paintings found in Minoan culture. Sir 
Arthur Evans continued his work at the palace of 
King Midas. Wall paintings found there showed 
bps women of Crete publicly participated in bull 


ts. 

“No book shall be taken out of the library,”’ is 
the inscription on a sign found near the site of the 
Library of Trajan in Athens by excavators of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Four seventh century B. C. funeral urns were among 
the discoveries reported by Prof. Edward Capps, 
Chairman of the American School. Prof. T. L. 
Shear, field director of the expedition, discovered 
the Odeon or Greek theater. He also reported ex- 
cavating a Mycenaean cemetery. Skeletons found 
there were those of persons living 1500 B. C. Prof 
Richard Stillwell reported on the American School's. 
excavation at Corinth which revealed that the 
Corinthians had a system of flood control. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Harvard University, led an 
expedition to the temple of the Moon Goddess at 
Mt. Serabit El-Khadim in Sinai Peninsula. Barly 
Egyptians mined turquoise near the temple. 

Fortresses of the Edomites, whose kingdom the ~ 
Israelites\ passed when making their Exodus from — 
Egypt, were found in the Arabah Valley of Trans 
Jordan by a field party under the guidance of Dr. 
Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
These discoveries indicate that the Exodus occurred 
in the 13th century B. C. - _ 

The Egypt Exploration Society announced among 
its discoveries at Tell-el-Amarna a political cartoon 
of Tutankhamen’s father-in-law, Akhenaten. 

The 14th season of excavations at Lisht completed 
the work contemplated by the Egyptian Exposition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Ambrose 
Lansing reported the discovery of a mechanical toy, 
showing dancing dwarfs, in the tomb of a young 
Egyptian girl. These dwarfs may be actual repre- 
sentations of the pygmies of central Africa which 
were formerly considered the product of the imagi- 
nation of ancient writers. 

The British Museum announced the discovery of 
a Christian gospel among Egyptian papyri frag- 
ments. ane stated that thé manuscript. was 
written not late than 150 A. D. and therefore ante- 
dates the earliest known Christian writings. 

The Trojan cemetery and the skeletons of some 
of the first settlers at Troy were found by Dr. Carl 
Blegen, University of Cincinnati. The cemetery 
which belongs to the sixth level of Troy, or the 
period of the Trojan War, contains urns which indi- 
cate that some of Homer's heroes may have been 
cremated. 

D. Eleszar Sukenik, Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, found 6,000 year old graves at Givat Bilu, 
Palestine, which contained pottery and braziers. 
pe: oes wosne at one pe g0 Pales- 

e, foun a one Age men, living 50,000 years 
ago, had a definite burial ritual. ~ 

The finds made at Gezer by Alan Rowe, director 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund, include a hun- 
dred foot long passage containing tomb niches with 
undisturbed burials dating from 2000 B. GC. 

A large burial cave in the Biblical city Mizpath 
found by the Tell en-Nasbeh Expedition under the 
direction of Prof. W. F. Bade, Pacific School of 
Religion, shows the manner of burials in the time 
when Abraham buried his wife Sarah. 

J. L. Starkey, director of the Wellcome Archaeolo- 
gical Research Expedition, reported the discovery 
at Tel ed-Duweir eaotichy of Hebrew correspond- 
ence, written in ink on pieces of broken pottery, 
dating from the time of the prophet Jeremiah. 
is DD hae okies ae the pers (Gowt Antiquities 

, reporte: e covery of 22 hol 1; 
in sie Syrian soe A On 7 x - ree 

‘ourteen layers of ruins, indicating a continuous 
occupation from 2000 B. C. to 69 A. D., were found | 
by Prof. W. F. Albright, American Schools of Oriental 
Research, and Dr. J. L. Kelso, Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary, at the site of the rich Canaan- 
ite City, Bethel, where Jacob dreamed of a ladder 


to heaven. Ii 
Remains found by the Yale a ee 
i ——e 
iv. 


e 
f 


: 
: 
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Academy expedition at Dura on the Euphrates in- 
cluded bronze armor used at the siege in 256 A. D. 


' Prof. Clark Hopkins, director of the expedition, re- 


_ Dat) 


t 


ported the discovery of a tunnel excavated under 
the city’s wall which revealed the plan of military 
attack used by the Persians. Dr. M. I. Rostovtzeff 
commented on the significance of a temple to Mithras, 
ES favored diety among Roman soldiers, found at 


Discoveries made by the first joint expedition 


of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts to Rayy, Iran (Persia), 
indicated, according to Dr. E. F. Schmidt, director 
that this city is the most extensive archaeological 
site in Persia. 

The American Institute of Persian Art and Archae- 
ology’s fifth season’s work in Iran (Persia), gave 
additional evidence that Gothie architecture had 
its origin in Persia. 

Points of the compass were indicated on the fine 
white plaster walls of a large room found in a house 
in the twelfth level at Tepe Gawra, according to 
Charles Bache, director of the joint University of 
Pennsylvania Museum-American Schools of Oriental 
Research expedition in Iraq. 

Excavations at Qasr-i-Abu Nasr revealed indica- 
a that the hill may be the ancient Persian city, 

raz. 

Bones of mammoths carved into statuettes of 
women were found near Irkutsk, Siberia. 

Soviet sciertists found evidence of a highly de- 
veloped ancient civilization in the now desolate 
Yalmal Peninsula within the Arctic Circle. 

Strong resemblance between the American Indian 
of the type depicted on buffalo nickels and inhabi- 
tants of Tibet was discovered by G. T. Bowles, 
Harvard University, who completed a series of an- 
thropological measurements of natives of south- 
eastern Tibet. 

Dr. Hellmut de Terra, Yale University, started the 
second Yale North India expedition made possible by 
grants from a number of institutions. The party 
sought information on the origin of man. Pere 
is b. ard de Chardin, authority on the Peking Man, 
accompanied the expedition. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The longest eclipse of the moon visible in America 
in 50 years occurred on July 15-16. Astronomers at 
Lowell Observatory studied the colors on the moon 
during the eclipse. 

The atmosphere of the earth is slowly losing its 
oxygen, according to Prof. H. N. Russell, Princeton 
University. This et will not be able to support 
life more than another billion years unless a way is 
discovered to obtain oxygen from the rocks of the 
earth. Difference in the course of their development 
from similar original ma’ accounts for the appar- 
ent differences between elements found in the sun and 
in the planets, according to Prof. Russell. This 
theory indicates that the planets were once part of 


-the sun. 


Drs. V. M. Slipher, Lowell Observatory, and 
Arthur Adel, University of Michigan, announced 
that the atmosphere of the four planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune is chiefly composed 
of methane or “marsh gas”. The atmosphere of 
Jupiter and-Saturn is about one-half a e high; 
of Uranus about four miles; of Neptune 25 miles. 
The methane content of the atmosphere of Neptune 
was estimated to weight six hundred million billion 
tons. These scientists suggested that the large ae 
on the planet Jupiter is an island of ammonia which 
is afloat on a hydrocarbon sea which covers the 

’s surface. The planets Venus and Mars are 
eens eee to heavy dust storms, according 
to 3 er. 

Distatioes. £0 far off stars will need_revision if 
Prof. Voronin, Tashkent Observatory, U.S.S.R., is 
correct in his conclusions, based on a study of the 

1 ete toi ot the mona as & Ineasuring 

Us the tion 0} moon 
unit, re Edison Pettit, Mount Wilson Observatory, 
began a study of Mercury to see whether that planet 
is mountainous. 

Prof. Georges Gamow, Leningrad Academy of 
Sciences and visiting fessor at George Washington 
University, advanced the hypothesis that material 
in the nie pe te the sun weighs 16,000,000 tons to 
the_ cubic ; 

E. Meyer, M. Schein, and B. Stoll, Swiss scien- 
tists, reported a new band of ultra-violet light rays 
in the radiation from the sun to the earth. This 

; will aid in the high-altitude measurements 


discovery 
of sun and star radiation. 


A nova was discovered in the constellation Her- 
cules on December 13, 1934, by J. P. M. Prentice, 
Stowmarket, England. This “new” star had alter- 

periods of brilliance and faintness. Ten 
's of study found astronomers still attempting 


Ba: oriiohio san acceptable theory for_the sudden 
of dim stars. 
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The stars in the great dipper are moving apart 
and the constellation will have a very different ap- 
pearance 200,000 years from now, according to Dr. 
F. C. Leonard, University of California. 

In_ contrast with modern astronomical theories, 
the Pleiades are moving apart in the opinion of Prof. 
Jan Schilt, Columbia University, who compared 
photographic plates made 67 years ago with similar 
plates recently made with the same telescope. 

“Schwassmann-Wachmann's Second Comet,” last 
seen in 1929, was rediscovered by Prof G. Van Bies- 
broeck, Yerkes Observatory, on Dee. 11, 1934. 

Prof. Van Biesbroeck also reported the discovery 
on Aug. 22, 1934, of a comet near the constellation 
Sagittarius. 

“Dark” nebulae are not really dark, according to 
Drs. Otto Struve and C. T. Elvey, Yerkes Observa- 
tory, who measured their light. 
really clouds of opaque matter. This discovery was 
considered the best evidence so far advanced that 
great clouds of star dust or cosmic dust really exist 
in space. 

Astronomers at Mount Wilson reported the dis- 
covery of a nebula or ‘island universe” 500,000,000 
light years from the earth. The discovery was made 
with the use of a new photographic plate which in- 
creased by one-third the “‘strength’”’ of the 100-inch 
telescope. Measurements made by Dr. Edwin 
Hubble of distant nebulae indicate they are closer 
together than those in the portion of the universe 
nearest the earth. 

Observations on 86 nebulae were presented by 
M. L. Humason, Mount Wilson Observatory, as 
added confirmation that these, ‘‘island universes’ 
are speeding away from the earth at a rate of 25,000 
miles a second. b) 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard University, reported 
that a small spot in the constellation Camelopardalis 
is a large island universe; ‘‘star dust’’ or ‘cosmic 
clouds” previously concealed this spiral nebulae 
which is only a million light years from the earth. 

Prof. E. A. Milne, Oxford University, was awarded 
the Royal Astronomical medal for his work on 
“radiative equilibrium and theory of stellar atmos- 
pheres”’. Prof. Milne expressed his belief that the 
expansion of the universe can be explained without 
recourse to a ‘fourth dimension”, such as is accepted 
by Abbe Lemaitre. : 

Prof. Harlow Shapley, Harvard, University, stated 
that the earth, sun, and Milky Way are not keeping 
pace with the remainder of the universe, much of 
which is expanding at tremendous speed. Prof. 
Shapley exhibited the first moving pictures ever 
made of a “solar bomb” or mass of hydrogen expelled 
from a sunspot. 5 

The Milky Way with its 30 billion stars rotates 
at the rate of once in 200,000,000 years, according 
to independent studies made by Drs. Peter Van de 
Kamp and A. N..Vyssotsky, University of Virginia. 


Dr. F. G. Pease, Mount Wilson Observatory, 


challenged the Michelson-Morley theory of the con- 


stancy of the speed of light. Dr. Pease together 
with Dr. F. Pearson adduced evidence that would 
indicate a correlation between the velocity of light 
and the latitude on the earth which the light ap- 
proaches. 5 
Dr. C. G. Abbott, Smithsonian Institution, stated 


he has established a 23-year weather cycle which is” 


ted with sunspots. Using 
redicted weather in various 
ound his predictions 27 per 


apparently closely corre 
his theory Dr. Abbott 
regions for 1934, and 


cent perfect; another 42 per cent of the predictions , 


fitted general weather conditions. 


A cooperative arrangement between the University © 


of Arizona and the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton will enable Dr. A. E. Douglass, inventor of the 
tree-ring calendar, and his two assistants to devote 
a two-year period to the study of tree rings with the 
hope of aiding in long-range weather forecasting. 

Phe formal opening of the Hayden Planetarium 
at the American Museum of Natural History was 
held on October 3. 

The University of Toronto opened the David 
Dunlap Observatory. Mount Wilson’s 100-inch 
telescope is the only one in the world that exceeds 
the Dunlap 74-inch reflector. 

The 200-inch diameter glass mirror for the great 
telescope cast at Corning, N. Y. for the California 
Institute of Technology’s observatory on Mt. Palo- 
mar was reported to be cooling successfully, 

Platinum is superior to the newly adopted alumi- 
num as a backing for telescope mirrots, accordin 
to tests made by Prof. R. C. Gibbs, Cornell Uni- 
versity, in collaboration with H. M. O'Bryan. 


BICLOGY. 


Fred C. Meier, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
was given a financial ae by the National Geo- 
graphic. Society to continue his studies of the life of 
spores in the upper air. Mr. Meier made airplane 
flights over the United States, Central America, the 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, and northern South 


These nebulae are 


eee ie, 


-\ 
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» America, and found evidence that the trade winds 
- may spread spores in the Caribbean region. 

Seeds of peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables can be freed from spores of disease- 
causing fungus by immersion in hydrogen peroxide 
ei pefore planting, according to Vienna Science Acad- 
‘a emy experimenters. { 

A 500-watt quartz mercury vapor lamp purified 
the contaminated air of a room into which colon 
pacteria had been sprayed. This experiment led 
Prof. W. F. Wells and G. M. Fair, Haryard Univer- 
sity, to state that apparently the bacteria-destroying 

ower of ultra-violet light was greater in air than in 
fqoids, Prof. Wells also discovered that bacteria 
dispersed by minute droplets expelled in coughing 
and sneezing may stay in the air for several days. 

r. L. F. Gulbrandsen, University of Illinois, 
found that the blood and tissues of guinea pigs ex- 
' aminéd within a few minutes after birth contained 
bacteria. Dr: Gulbrandsen’s report is in opposition 
to the commonly held belief that the blood and 
body tissues are sterile. 

Test plantings of a variety of tomato developed 

_ py Dr. C. BE. Myers, Pennsylvania State College, 
yielded 20 tons per acre. 

‘Copper phosphate was found successful in de- 

stroying certain fungi that cause plant disease. Dr. 

. W. Roberts, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
reported experiments with apple, pear, and cherry 


rees. F 
Pepried water lilies were suggested as excellent 
fodder for cows. Experiments were conducted by 
‘ A. Gortner, University _of Minnesota, and 
r. Harper gaa H. A. Daniel at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 
In studying the. ascent of water from the roots to 
the tops of tall trees, Drs. Clyde Homan, T. F. 
Young, and Prof. C. A. Shull, University of Chicago, 
 ealeculated that such a column of pure water under 
the low humidity of the Cy exerts a lifting force 
of 22% tons per square inch. 
sts i" ee relative of the Judas tree or redbud fur- 
- nished firewood for Peking Man, who flourished 
- 100,000 years ago. ‘This discovery was made by 
Dr. R. W. Chaney, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


Dr. G. A. Hill, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 

found that the poisonous element in poison 
_is urushiol. 

‘Prof. Josephine E. Tilden, University of Min- 

nesota, collected over 1,000 species of seaweed in 

an, Australia, and New Zealand. She urged the 

use of marine algae for food as useful in preventing 

, Tickets, and beriberi. 


An, peed by airplanes to kill injurious 

‘ “inse also killing honeybees, according to a report 
made by Dr. J, B. Eckert and H. W. Allinger, Uni- 
versity of California. 

rot. M. Wheeler, Harvard University, studied 
. A. Weber a colony of ants, found in 

ad, which showed combinations of male and 
le characteristics. 


fective, the trumpeter swan, ivory-billed wood- 
ecker, and whooping crane also will be exterminated. 
‘The European starling, considered a pest in this 
untry, was found to be a destroyer of the Japanese 
eetle, according to the U. S. Biological Survey. 

Maternal instinct can be aroused in virgin rats by 
aily injection of the hormone prolactin, according 
Drs. Oscar Riddle, B. L. Lahr, and R. W. Bates, 
negie Institution of Washington. 

Two sheep were successfully raised to maturity 
y a Cornell University scientist who fed the animals 
, Synthetic diet of casein, cellulose, vitamin concen- 


any was artificiall: 
Garden, d 
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test animal. Dr. Singh’s experiments indicate a 
possible way of saving victims of drowning, broncho- 
pneumonia, and other conditions in which natural 
breathing is impossible. : ~ 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, working with Dr. 


Alexis Carrel, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 


search, achieved ‘the first successful attempt to make 


an entire animal organ live outside the body. 


AF 
specially constructed glass jar, maintaining a sterile 


pulsating circulation, serves as a pump or mechanical © 


“heart”. Dr. Carrel removes the organs by 4 tech- 
nique which keeps them free from bacterial infec- 
tion. The organs are fed on a blood substitute which 
is supplied to them by the heart constructed by Col. 
Lindbergh. The organs actually grow new cells. 
Heart, Kidney, ovary, spleen, and several glands 


bergh apparatus. : 
Motion pictures were taken by Dr. J. G. Dusser 
de Barenne and his associates at Yale University of 
the actual electrical properties of living tissues. Pic- 
tures were also made during electrical stimulation. 

Dr. Ethel B. Harvey, Woods Hole Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, caused halves of unfertilized 
sea-urchin eggs, from which the maternal nucleus 
had been removed, to start developing. 
Ectogenetic experiments with rabbits were not 
successful, although rabbit eggs have been fertilized 
within glass tubes. Apparently four hormones 
acting indirectly through the mother’s tissues are 
necessary to the growth of an embryo. The experi- 
ments were made by Prof. Gregory Pincus, Harvard 
University. 

Prof. H. J. Muller, University of Texas, and Dr. 


tute of Genetics, succeeded in tracing the locations 
of certain genes within chromosomes. These scient- 
ists also photographed bands of genes, which they 
found could be broken apart by X-ray. 
_ Dr. M. Demerec, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, stated that genes not only determine heredity 
but also are necessary for the preservation of life. 
Two Carnegie Institution of Washington scien- 
tists, Dr. C. W. Metz and Miss E. H. Gay, found 
that chromosomes are not “‘paired’’ but single bodies 
with a hollow middle section divided into series of 
compartments. 


have been successfully transplanted to the Lind- — 


eee 


A. Prokofyeva, Soviet Academy of Sciences’ Insti-~ 


What is believed to be the longest single breeding — 


experiment ever made, the production of 300 genera- 
tions of the fruit-fly, or Drosophila, indicated that 
the ‘‘genes’’, governors of heredity, were permanent 
factors in the continuity of life through successive 
generations. Prof. Raymond Pearl, John Hopkins 
University, who reported this erperiont warned 
scientists against a too literal application of his re- 
sults with fruit-flies to human eugenics. 

A baby is “‘brainless*—that is, without coordi- 
nated control of its actions or continuity of thought— 
for the first two months of his life and cannot be 
said to have a thoroughly functioning human brain 


until he begins to talk, according to Dr. Mandel - 


Sherman, University of Chicago. ; 

Cc that the present method of dividing men’ 
into three races is over-simple, Dr. Griffith Taylor, 
University of Chicago, believes there are five racial 
groups distinguished by skin color, head index, 
stature, ete. His classification is Negro, Mediter- 
ranean, Alpine, Negrito, and Australoid. The Al- 
pines include the Mongolians. Dr. Taylor's studies 
have persuaded him that races were probably dif- 
ferentiated before the last Ice Age. 

The blondness of the Nordic races is to be at- 
tributed, according to Dr. F. G. Murray's report to 
the American Anthropological Society, to the “sur- 
vival of the fittest’. In northern climates the more 
lightly pisinentod persons received more sunlight 
and avoided rickets which killed those with heavier 
pigmentation. The Eskimo, dark skinned dweller 
of wae Aretic, obtains his sunlight through fish oil 
and Seal meat, products rich in vitamin D. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Many experiments were conducted on heavy 
Meals Paes water, or deuterium oxide. Soviet scien- 
tists planned to search for heavy water in a six-mile 
“deep” in the Pacific Ocean. Dr. D. §. Cryder, 
Pennsylvania State College, reported a new, low 
cost method of producing heavy water. An annual 
production of two million pounds of hea ; 
was forecast by the College. Prof. Klaus. ansen, 
Oslo SERS me made tests of drinking heavy water. 
He reported it had a “disagreeable taste’, Dr. 
H. C. Urey, eee 2 coe stated that it 
as y whic can be ti t | from 
ordinary distilled water. ieligpe ene 
heavy water may make it beneficial in conditions 


water — 


- 


The low energy content of ms 


“ 


deman< a retarding of physiological processes, 
but it ee gon affeet cancer or bodily development 
according to Dr. T. C. Barnes, Yale University. 
Prof. Georg von Hevesy and BE. Hofer, University 

' of Freiburg, using heavy water molecules in their 
experiments, determined that the water molecule 
is retained in the ree 13 days. Frog hearts beat 
slower when tested with water having one Afth of 

_ its hydrogen of the double weight type, according 
to «help ae made by Dis. T. C. Barnes and J. 
Warren, Yale University. 

Scientists at the University College of London 

and the University of Leeds were almost entirely 

| successful in preparing water without any heavy 
hydrogen. Their experiments revealed that ‘‘pro- 
tium oxide”, the pure water, weighs 12 parts per 
Million less than “tap water” which contains ‘‘deute- 
rium oxide’. 

Prof. H. S. Taylor, Princeton University, made 
tritium, or a type of heavy water in which the hydro- 
gen atoms were of “‘mass three’’ as contrasted with 
“rmaass two'’ of deuterium and “‘mass one” of ordinary 
tap water. 

The preparation of a 99 per cent pure “heavy” 
neon was reported by Dr. Gustav Hertz, Berlin. 

The first sample of heavy oxygen water, a liquid 
rarer than heavy hydrogen water, also was produced 
by Prof. Hertz. J. B. M. Herbert and Prof. M. 
Polanyi, Manchester (England) University, con- 
Structed a diffusion apparatus Le ges of producing 
a five cent concentration of this water. Mr. 

Herbert stated that one hundred per cent pure heavy 
oxygen water is a ibility but that production of 
such water would be a task requiring years of 
work. Dr. H. OC. Urey experimented with a dis- 
tillation method of producing heavy oxygen water 
' which promised to be more efficient than the Man- 
chester method. 

As a culmination of several years work, Prof. 
¥F. W. Aston, Cambridge University, announced 
the discovery of 20 eotopee. new varieties of known 
chemical elements. Prof. Aston also reported that 
he had found rays from hafnium, thorium, and 
rhodium. 

The first plant molecules large enough to be seen 
with a ae were found by Prof. G. L. Clark, 
University of Illinois. This discovery showed that 
attempts to make artificial rubber were based on a 
molecule one-seventh the actual size of the rubber 
molecule. 
As a result of eight years’ work, Hee copper was 
uced by L. D. Pangborn and Harry Sweney, 


cago. 
Artificial fog dissipation was successfully achieved 
by Prof. E. L. Bowles and H. G. Houghton, Jr., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The test 
was made d a real fog with a spray of calcium 


de. 

A “cold light’’ similar to that made by fireflies 
was achieved by chemical means at the General 
Satin Company. The light is not economically 
‘easible. 

Prof. V. M. Goldschmidt, University of Gottingen, 
announced that coal ash contains gold, platinum, 
silver, and other precious metal. Such metal could 
Ee seumably reclaimed from the ash cans of large 


ties. 

A filter of aluminum and sand that removes fluorine 
from water was devised by Dr. 8S. P. Kramer, Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. Fluorine in drinking water 
causes the mottling of the enamel of teeth. 

Drs. L. 8. Weatherby and W. M. Rieger, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, reported a sugar which 
can be extracted from dahlias. 

“Lactoslazin,”” a vitamin found in milk, was iso- 
lated by Prof. W. Kuhn, University of Heidelberg. 
The synthetic manufacture of vitamin B was 


made ible as a result of the discovery of its 
paler structure by Dr. R. R. Williams, Columbia 


ivi ity. 

A new vitamin, K, was discovered by H. Dam 
and F. Schonheyder, Copenhagen University. 

A new amino acid known as No. 22 of the body 
proteins was discovered and_synthetically com- 
pounded by Dr. W. C. Rose, University of Illinois. 

“‘Androsterone,”’ the male sex hormone, was syn- 
thetically produced by Prof. L. Ruzicka, of Zurich. 

Research at the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minn., led scientists to anticipate the isolation of 
the hormone cortin, known to be vital to the main- 
tenance of life. Recent ex ents have shown 
eerie to be a specific for some types of 


i ess. 

Prof. A. A. Morton and Drs, D. B. Clapp and C. F. 
Branch, Boston, discovered two chemicals, tri- 
phenylbenzene and tetraphenylmethane, which 
produce cancer in mice. These two new compounds 
can be derived from either the bile or the sex 
hormones. ; 

A derivative of morphine, 
phine-D, was produced by Dr. 


dihydrodesoxymor- 
L. F. Small, Univer- 


_ sity of Virginia. The drug will be used on advanced 
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cancer and tuberculosis patients to ascertain whether 
or_not it is non-habit-forming. 

Dr. J. C. Munch, Temple University, succeeded 
in removing the bitter taste of quinine, thereby 
making it possible for physicians to administer 
larger doses of the medicine to malaria patients. 
Dr. Munch also sueceeded in standardizing the 
drugs extracted from lily-of-the-valley and pheas- 
ant s eye (a plant) drugs used as substitutes for digi- 
alis. 

Ergotocin, the active substance of ergot was iso- 
lated by Dr. M. B. Davis and his associates at the 
University of Chicago. 

A drug isolated in crystalline form from yellow 
oleander nuts (be-still nuts) by Drs. K. K. Chen 
and Amy S. H. Ling Chen, Lilly Research Labora- 
tories, was reported to be several times more potent 
than digitalis in the treatment of heart disease. 

Hope that the anemia-controlling substances 
found in liver might be chemically compounded ‘was 
Strengthened when Dr. C. H. Fiske and his asso- 
ciates at Harvard University produced two of the 
three substances in ane crystalline form. 

The isolation of a Kidney substance which promises 
relief for Bright’s disease was ee ad by Dr. Ben- 
— Jablons, Jewish Memorial Hospital, New 

ork. + 

Dr. Florence Seibert, Henry Phipps Institute, 
Philadelphia, sueceeded in isolating pure crystals of 
materials for use in simple tests for the presence of 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. S, F. Howell and Prof. J. B. Sumner, Cornell 
University, reported the isolation in pure crystalline 
form of an “immune body.” This was a hemag- 
glutinin of the jack bean. 

Human blood serums were prepared in powder 
form by Dr, E. W. Flosdorf, University of Pennsy!l- 
vania chemist, who invented a machine to preserve 
serums for patients in isolated communities. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES, 


Earthquake prediction engaged the interest of 
seismologists all over the world. The probability of a 
correlation between the position of the moon and 
earthquakes was supported by a number of scientists, 
including Dr. H. T. Stetson, Harvard University. 
W. C. Mendenhall, director, U. S. Geological Survey, 
and T. A. Jaggar, director, Voleano Observatory, 
Hawaii National Park, found evidence which in- 
dicates that sunspot cycles have a high degree of 
coincidence with earthquake cycles. ‘ 

Dr. H. Landsberg, Pennsylvania State College, 
i ager evidence to the Geophysical Union indicat- 
ng that an earthquake in one part of the world may 
start an earthquake in another part. Central Asia 
and South America apparently have such an &! . 

Chronology—1934:—October: 29—Erie, Pa... 
was visited by an earthquake which swayed buil 
and rattled dishes from kitchen shelves. 

November: 4—Buildings were rocked by a sharp 
earthquake in Santiago, Chile. 
damage resulted from a series of severe tremors at 
Travnik, Bosnia. 12—Western Illinois and Eastern 
Iowa were disturbed by the first earthquake shock the 
region had felt in about a quarter of a century. 26— 
An earthquake levelled some bamboo houses and 
broke glass in office buildings in Manila. 27—Four- 
teen villages were destroyed and about 100 people 
were injured in an earthquake in Kurdistan, Turkey. 

December: 4-6—A series of earthquakes were 
highly destructive at Santa Rosa, Honduras. San 
Jorge, La Encarnacion, and San Fernando were 
severely damaged. Chile was visited by an earth- 
quake which destroyed two towns, Zapiga and Negrel- 
ros; caused probably by the supposedly extinct 
volcano’ Isluga. 7-9—Ngauruhoe Volcano, New 
Zealand, was in eruption. Smoke rose to a height 
estimated to be 6,000 feet above the summit of the 
mountain. 11—Central western Honduras 
suffered a continuation of the earth shocks reported 
on December . Cerro Negro was in eruption; 
flood rains and high winds added to the distress in the 
region. 13—Several stone buildings in Plymouth, 
Montserrat, B.W.1., were cracked by a series of 
temblors which started on December 10. 14—Earth- 
quakes in Honduras continued, affecting the moun- 
tain formation in Copan Province. Mount Erapuca 
apparently Increased in size. 15—Twenty people were 
killed and 100 were injured in an earthquake which 
destroyed eight small villages in southeastern Turkey. 
Calcutta, India, was shaken. 17—The continuation 
of earth temblors in Turkey resulted in intense 
suffering and panic., 21—Boiling water spouted 100 
feet into the air from huge vents in the earth in the 
earthquake-ridden Copsn_ section of Honduras. 
30—Described by Geophysicists as being as intense 
as the earthquake which wrought such great havoc 
to Long Beach, Calif., in 1933, a severe tremor shook 
the cities of the Imperial Valley. San Francisco was 
shaken by a slight tremor, 
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~ along Hakalau Gulch and a few broken dishes were 
3 the only damage wrought by an earthquake on the 
t island of Hawaii. 7—Boulders and trees covering 

: an area of three quarters of a mile square rolled into 
a gulch 700 feet below Carbon Mountain, near 
Durango, Colo. 8—Thousands of tons of rock and 
earth rolled into the valley below the peak of Carbon 
Mountain. Earthquakes continuing over a period of 

several days destroyed a number of villages and 
; killed ten people in the region of the Sea of Marmara, 

: Turkey, 19—Prof. F. A. V. Meinesz, Netherlands 
fe ‘scientist on the submarine K-18, discovered active 

d craters and volcanic tremors at the bottom of the 
* Atlantic Ocean between Dakar, French West Africa, 

and Recife, Brazil. 
February: 2—Preceded by violent thunder storms, 
_. Mount Ngauruhoe, New Zealand, went into eruption. 
* 25—Eight persons were killed and scores of houses 
were demolished by an earthquake on the island of 
Créte. The knossos relics in Candia were damaged in 
the disaster. : 

March: 1—Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri 
were shaken by a slight temblor. 7—A tremor cen- 
tering in Compton, Calif., broke dishes and windows. 
12—A voleano on Augustine Island, Alaska, was in 
eruption. 

April: 8—Two earthquakes were felt in Anchorage, 
Alaska. Eruption of a volcano on Augustine Island, 
Cook Inlet, was blamed for the tremors. A series 
of shocks occurred in Istanbul, Turkey. 12—Build- 
ings in Brisbane, Australia, were swayed by temblors. 
21—Seward, Alaska, reported’ a moderately severe 
earthquake. Foochow, China, reported an earth- 
quake. Taiwan (Formosa) was terrorized by a 
___ series of earthquakes which killed about 3,000 people 
in Taichu and Shinchiku Provinces. Fires following 
ad the earthquake rendered 250,000 people homeless. 
Over 15,000 dwellings were demolished. 23—Six 

hundred people were killed and three villages were 
destroyed in the northern pat of Iran (Persia) by a 
_ series of earthquakes which started on April 12. 
27-29—Thousands of people were rendered homeless 

- and several were killed by the two earthquakes which 

. rocked the island of Sao Miguel in the Azores. 

P May: 2-4—Fifteen villages were damaged and two 

hundred persons were reported dead in an earthquake 
? on the Turco-Russian border. Mount Ararat was 
“ stirred into volcanic activity as a result of the seismic 
_ disturbances. 6—Plymouth, capital of Montserrat, 
B.W.I., reported that every stone building was either 
demolished or seriously damaged by earthquakes. 
11—The volcano on Augustine Island, Alaska, was 
reported in eruption. 22—Mount Asama erupted 
with such violence that the inhabitants in Maebashi, 
Japan, 35 miles away, used umbrellas to keep off 
the fine white ashes. 30-31—Three disastrous earth- 
quakes spread calamity in the Afghanistan-British 
Baluchistan area. Kandahar, Afghanistan, was re- 
_ ported inruins. Quetta, capital of British Baluchis- 
- tan, was almost demolished. The large death total 
was estimated to be almost 60,000 persons. 

June: 7—Five casualties resulted from an earth- 
-_ quake which shook Taichu Province, Japan. About 

500 buildings were destroyed. 8—An earthquake 
on the Turco-Russian border destroyed a number of 
4 houses. 14—A severe shock rocked the region of 
Quetta, India, which was desolated by earthquakes in 
_ ~~ +May. 15—New South Wales was distressed by a 

) hurricane followed by a temblor. Two people were 

killed. _28—Two great landslides in Kilauea Crater 
of the Mauna Loa Volcano resulted from an earth- 


iy quake which damaged buildings in Hilo, Hawaii. 
Fem 30—Western Anatolia, Turkey, was shaken by 
hs destructive earthquakes. 

Beas, ‘uly: 3—Mount Vesuvius was in eruption; part of 


lg was almost demolished by an earthquake in 1930, 
1¥ was rocked by a number of shocks. 10—Krakatoa, 
+ the volcano which did such great damage to Java 
mit gad aaa he in 1883, was in eruption. 11—An earth- 

. quake in the Shizuoka district of Japan caused the 

death of 12 natives. 15—Quetta, called the ‘City of 

Death" because of the earthquake disaster of May, 

_ was shaken by a severe temblor. 17—More than 40 

eaths were caused by an earthquake on the west 

coast of Taiwan (Formosa).' Over 200 buildings 

were destroyed. Seismologists stated that this 

) disaster was one of a series of after shocks of the 
April earthquake calamity. 

eS it: 7—Pasto, Colombia, and nearby towns on 

the Colombia-Ecuador frontier were rocked by an 

earthquake which damaged property. 22—The 

- country around Baffin Bay was shaken by a temblor. 

_-_. September: 11—Kunashiri Island, Japan, was 

shaken by a severe temblor. 20-23—Two earth 

_ tremors rocked the northern coast of New Guinea. 

i’, October: 2—An earthquake shook the same region 

in northérn Japan as did the temblor of September 11. 
ee: 3—Two slight temblors shook the region around 
Helena, Mont. 12—Thirty-one earth shocks, one of 
We _ which was moderately severe, were felt in Helena, 
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the cone was blown off. La Poma, Argentina, which | 


13-18—Daily earth tremors were reported in Helena 
with two severe shocks on October 15. A violent earth- 
quake on October 18 caused the death of two poe 
Property damage was estimated to be almost $3,- 
000,000. 20—A series of severe tremors shock Helena, — 
November: 1—The eastern United States and 

Canada were rocked by an earthquake which opened ; 

7 

4 

F 


a 250-foot long fissure in Quebec and cracked build~ — 
ings in the United States. 2—Continuation of earth- 
quakes in Helena, Mont., gave that region a record 
of more than 700 tremors in three weeks, 


ENGINEERING. 


An electric motor which can be started directly — 
across the ieads of a 2,300 volt line and which has the 
characteristics of a direct current motor although run_ 
by alternating current was invented by Dr. E. F. 
W. Alexanderson. 

A. F. Spilhaus, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- — 
nology, constructed an ‘‘air mass indicator’ which — 
makes correlation of temperatures and humidities 
easier, This instrument which will aid in weather 
prediction is expected to add to safety in aviation. ~ 

A “constant speed” propeller which automatically — 
regulated blade pitch and engine heat for climbing, — 
gliding, and cruising was described by Raycroft 
Walsh, Hamilton Standard Propeller Company. 

Investigations of air resistance led engineers of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to — 
predict the construction of tailless airplanes. . 

A new airplane sound locator which can indicate 
the position of an airplane 12 miles away was per- 
fected by F. R. House, Sperry Gyroscope Company. 

A treatment for airplane fabrics which renders it 
highly fire-resistant was reported by Dr. G. M. Kline, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

“Solene,”’ a solidified gasoline, jelly-like in sub- 
stance, invented by Dr. Adolph Prussin, was demon- — 
ie at the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- — 
nautics. . 

Road beds filled in with rock salt proved satisfac- 
tory on New York State highways carrying a traffic — 
of less than 500 cars a day. 

A luminous automobile which can be seen a half 
mile away at night was displayed in Paris. , 

A. L. Mercer, Boston inventor, gave a successful 
demonstration of a small radio microphone which 
when placed inside a diving helmet makes two-way | 
conversation possible for undersea divers. ; 

I. M. Ingerson, California Department of Water 
Resources, invented a radio gauge which automa- 
cally broadcasts an alarm when rivers approach a 
flood stage. 

A method of transmitting electricity ‘unlimited 
distances without appreciable loss, along rods encased 
in pipes in which a vacuum is maintained was pro- 
posed by Dr. K. T. Compton, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He points out that power 
might thus be transported cheaply from sources of 
coal and water power. Dr. R. Van de Graaff is 
credited with the major work on the development of 
aMAn optical devioe Inve 

optical device invented by Gjon Mili, Westing- 
house es Company, makes it possible to Heide: 
the light of a 50 candlepower bulb to a 500,000 candle- 
power brilliance. This would be valuable to light- 
houses during foggy weather. 

An appropriation by the Engineering Foundation 
made possible the inauguration of a program of re- 
search on welding, which the Foundation denominated 
as “the most important and most widely used tool in 
industry.”” Prof. C. A. Adams, Harvard University, 
was named chairman of the research committee. 

The successful production of bricks from which the 
air is drawn out by vacuum was reported at the 
querer deena of ieee peers: The pro- 

ss improves the qu: of bricks to : 
to great heat, ‘ y wie? Subjected 

uubber bp! ‘or printing were develo b 
Akron, Ohio, rubber company, The pees called 
elastotypes,”’ are especially useful for printing on 
glass, celluloid, wood, cellophane, ete. 
ayia Site wee" TaRS are Seatmel 
a were inven 
Simens an a Halske. y a Berlin firm, 
udapest, ungery, inventor reported the - 
oe - i Ses e Aco records the converns 
of a talkie our languages in additi . 
ong resins by ene neers: . } i oe 
rapid method of studying the atom 
metal crystals was ees by A. B. retee - 
Harvard University. This discovery will be useful 
steel and other 


in determining metal weakness in 

Bae ts) hing min 
me of crus) mineral ore b: 

explosion not unlike that which pregnant Brien 

cereals wee Saeeeveee ay R. 8. ae U.S. Bureau of 
fe ‘ocess one-fift! as 

Or L Hay CD ee 
. J. I. Hardy, U. S. Department of A: ure, 

invented a small device which will cut sootions OF Re 


" wool, silk, cotton, fur, ete. In addition to its agricul- 
- tural usefulness it may serve as a means of identity- 
ing criminals. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


- ~ AFRICA—Leila Roosevelt Denis, who with Miss 
‘Edna Olmstead completed a round the world trip 
in a small truck in 1934, started the Second Leila 
‘Roosevelt Expedition. Miss Roosevelt's trip is an 
independent project but coordinated with the Armand 
_ Denis Belgian Congo Expedition. Both expeditions 
entered Africa through Morocco. The Belgian Congo 
Expedition, which was sponsored by the Belgian 
overnment, filmed wild life in the King Albert 
ational Park which includes the famous volcanic 
range known as the Mountains of the Moon. The 
Leila Roosevelt expedition planned to continue to 
Cape Town. 
uaregs, veiled nomads of the Sahara Desert, are 
descendants of the Garamantes, a warring tribe men- 
tioned by Herodotus, according to conclusions reached 
by_the Gautier-Reygasses expedition in Tassili. 

Prof. E. P. Stebbing, University of Edinburgh, 
reported that the Sahara Desert is extending south- 
ward at the rate of one half mile a year. 

The French Academy of Sciences announced that a 
French army officer charted the 900 mile long Tafas- 
Saset Valley in the Sahara Desert. 

An African expedition headed by W. B. K. Shaw 
Au rnteet to the Royal Geographical Society on a 
6, mile journey during which data were collected 
on topography, flora, and fauna. One region in the 
southern portion of the Libian Desert, known as 

adi Hawa, was well stocked with game despite the 
fact that no source of water could be discovered. 

Mrs. Violet Cressy-Macks of England, made the 
journey by motor truck from Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
‘to Nairobi, Kenya Colony, the first white woman to 
accomplish this journey. Motor trucks had never 
been over this route. 

F. G. Carnochan reported on his discoveries made 
in a 15-year study in Africa. The last nine months 
of his stay were spent in Tanganyika Territory in 

ions inhabited by the tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping 
sickness. Ali his reports, including an intensive 
study of the Wonyamwesi tribe, are to be given to 
Harvard University. 

Dr, Mary L. J. Akeley started a one-woman ex- 
| pedition to study the Zulus in Africa, according to an 

announcement of the American Museum of Natural 


ry. 
Asia—Dr. Sven Hedin completed a six-year study 
of central Asia. His last explorations indicated a 
ssible route for a motor highway from Peiping to 


Z. 
An expedition led by Dean Sage, Jr., succeeded in 
taining a giant panda. Some 2,600 specimens of 

mammals and birds were brought from western 

China for the American Museum of Natural History. 

Brooke Do 2d. reported to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, that his ex tion 
in eastern Tibet was successfully obtaining many 
rare bird and mammal specimens. The scientists 
_travelled through an almost wholly unexplored region 

in the mountains near the upper Yellow River. 

Suydam Cutting’s five years’ effort was rewarded 
ah permission from the Tibetan government to ex- 
plore in the high mountains where he believes man 


have originated. : 

nthe International Himalayan Expedition, under 
the direction of Prof. G. O. Dyhrenfurth, scaled the 
Queen Mary and the Golden Throne Peaks, which he 
ceases ‘es second and third highest peaks in the 

world. 
Dr. Karl Wien made plans to leave Europe in 
A 1936, to try to scale Nanga Parbat in the 
vas. Members of his expedition will be men 


+ 


who icipated in the Pamir papoeieen of 1928, 
the chenjunga Expedition of 1931, and the tragic 
Nanga Parbat Expedition of 1934 


The International High Altitude Expedition made 
tests of human reactions to altitude in the Kara- 
korams by American, British, and Danish scientists. 
4 Chamolung,” Tibetan for “The Snow of 
Bird Land,” is the native name for Mt. Everest, and 
Sir Charles Bell, former British Political Officer for 
pecaeen vores the use of the more picturesque 
and historically accurate name for the world's highest 
peak 


The Tibetan government granted permission to 
Hugh Ruttledge to attempt to climb Mr. Everest in 


1936. Mr. Ruttledge led the Mt. Everest Committee 
Expedition in 1933 which was forced to turn back 
when within 1,000 feet. of the summit. Pictures 


ken by the Houston Mt. Everest Expedition, 
which flew over the peak in 1933, are expected to be of 
great Lge rere es ie ac pales om aw epee me 

. Three hundred “anti-dro' ha ie 
lected by Prof. Nicholas Roerich’s expedition to the 
Gobi D 


esert. e 
_- Dr. Pierre Trehout, director of the French hospital 
_ at Hue, French Indo-China, reported the discovery 
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of a tribe of pygmies in the mountains of Annam. 

An expedition to Burma led by H. C. Raven and 
A. S. Vernay brought back about 2,700 specimens of 
reptiles, birds, fish, and mammals, to the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Henry Field, leader of the 10 months’ Field Museum 
Anthropological Expedition to the Near East, has 
returned to Chicago where he has begun to study 
data which may determine the relationships of the 
peoples of the Near Bast. 

Australia—Port Darwin and the Northern Terri- 
tory of Australia were Surveyed to correct errors in 
existing maps of the coast line. 

Dr. C. W. M. Hart, University of Toronto, studied 
the customs of the Tiwi tribe living on Melville and 
Bathurst islands off the northwest coast of Australia, 
No woman may be either a spinster or a widow, al- 
though some women share a husband. 

Europe—Two German alpinists succeeded in 
climbing Grandes Jorasses, known as “the last 
problem in the Western Alps." Twenty-five previous 
attempts to scale this mountain on the French- 
Italian border had failed. 

North America—Two newly discovered moun- 
tain peaks in southwestern Yukon territory were 
named King George and Queen Mary in honor of 
their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee, and a 40-mile-long 
glacier was named for Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, by Brad- 
ford Washburn, leader of the National Geographic 
Society’s Yukon Expedition of 1935. The expedi- 
tion mapped a 2,000-square-mile territory and made 
the first crossing of the St. Elias Range from Yukon 
to Alaska. 

The American Geographical Society reported that 
an expedition led by W. A. Wood, Jr., succeeded in 
scaling Mt. Steele, Yukon Territory, one of the most 
treacherous peaks in the little-known region east of 
the Alaskan boundary. The ascent was made as a 
part of a survey of the uncharted region. 

The Rev. B. R. Hubbard, ‘the Glacier Priest,” 
continued his Alaskan studies. Father Hubbard 
planned to investigate the depth of the Taku ice 
cap in an endeavor to prove that glaciers are not 
more than 2,000 feet deep. 

Dr. W. G. Vinal, by studying the tree-ring age of 
trees on Wizard Island, a small volcano in Crater 
Lake, Oregon, estimated the lake itself is less than 
1,000 years old. 

The National Geographic Society financed and 
sponsored the sending of an exploring party through 
the Salmon River Canyon in Idaho. The Canyon 
surpasses the Grand Canyon of the Colcrado in 
depth and steepness. The expedition was headed by 
P. J. Shenon and J. C. Reed of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, and Maynard Owen Williams of the National 
Geographic Society staff. 

A two-hundred-mile canyon on the San Juan and 
Colorado rivers was explored and 3,000 square miles 
of territory were mapped by expeditions sent out by 
the U. S. National Park Service. Valuable archaeo- 
logical and biological finds were made. 

Additional evidence of the boundaries of the sea 
which once covered the central part of North America 
were discovered in western South Dakota and eastern 
Wyoming by Smith College students working under 
the direction of Prof. H. A. Meyerhoff. 

A natural bridge 60 feet high was discovered in 
Death Valley, California. 

While mak a survey of the Gulf of California, 
R. 8. Croker, California Fish and Game Commission, 
found a small group of Seri Indians at Kino Bay. 
These Indians live in almost the same fashion as they 
did when Cortez described their habits in the 16th 
century. 

Dr. E. R. Pohl reported that Mammoth Cave and 
Dixon Cave, although separated by a valley, are 
part of the same large cave. 

The Cornell University-American Museum Ornitho- 
logical Expedition took sound equipment through the 
Southern States, recording bird songs. 

Specimens of American mammals not ii ped 
represented in the Museum’s collection were collected 
am nara f of me oe erepe Museum of Natural 
History in twenty States. 

The National Resources Board reported that only 
26 per cent of the United States is adequately mapped. 
Areas in the North, Midwest and South equalling 50 
per recom ear the it ae neve? apis Pes 
topographically mapped. were mace 
complete national mapping to be finished within 10 


years. 

Penny Rogers, ce at of pew er nee Pe ey: 
reported the discovery of a catarac a dro 
more than 1,000 feet in the Chirripo Mountains of 
Costa Rica. 

Dr. C. R. Carpenter, Columbia University, 
to the Coto region on the Costa Rica-Panama border 
where the natural balance of nature is almost un- 
disturbed. His chief eign was the study of the 
life habits of spider monkeys. 

North Aniethta is drifting west but Asia is fluctuat- 
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ing between east and west, according to Father 
Lejay, director of the Jesuit observatory near Shang- 
hai. 
tude for a number of years, and his conclusions about 
North America confirm the theory advanced by the 
late Dr. Alfred Wegener. F 

South America—Two expeditions, one headed 
by Vice-Admiral C. C. Kayser and the other by 
Capt. Briz Dias de Aguiar, started the task of estab- 

lishing the boundary between Brazil and Surinam 

(Netherlands Guiana). The mapping of this terri- 
tory is expected to require three years. 

Prof. D. B. Dill, Harvard University, conducted 
@ party of scientists which studied animal reactions 
toaltitude. The ascents were made from Antofogasta, 
Chile. A community of 150 people was found living 
at_an altitude of 18,000 feet. : 

Dr. Doris M. Cochran, Smithsonian Institution, 
spent four months in. Brazil collecting valuable 
specimens of frogs, snakes, mammals, birds, and other 
forms of animal life. i 

The Heye Foundation, Museum of the American 
Indian, sponsored the Andes-Amazon Expedition 
under the leadership of Capt. Eric Loch to study the 
unknown Ssabela Indians, sometimes called the 
“phantom people,” of South America. The expedi- 
tion planned to visit the region near the Llamganates 
Mountains where legend reports the ‘‘the lost treasure 
of the Incas’”” was concealed 400 years ago. 

Capt. Irving Johnson reported the discovery of a 
falls in British Guiana three times as high as Niagara. 
He called the cataract ‘Yankee Falls.” 

‘Sven Hedin, Swedish explorer of Mongolia, made 
plans to fly over the Amazon in 1936 in a dirigible 
with Dr. Hugo Echener, commander of the Graf 
Zeppelin. 

Dr. V. M. Petrullo, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, undertook an expedition to study the 
Goajiro Indians in the Santa Marta region of Colom- 
bia. Columbia University and the Latin-American 

' Institute cooperated in this expedition. 

Capt. R. S. Murray went to British Guiana to ob- 
tain information on four tribes—the Atorai, Wai 
Wai, Macus, and Taruma. The expedition was in 

behalf of the Museum of the American Indian. 

A five-month expedition in British Guiana to dis- 
cover the “Lost World,”" a great legendary plateau 
which is supposed to be inhabited by animals re- 
sembling those of prehistoric times, was made by Dr. 
S. H. Williams, University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 

Williams believes that he was within 15 miles of the 
plateau when malaria forced him to give up the 
expedition. 

‘ Islands—Dr. T./F. W. Barth, Carnegie Institution 


_ of Washington, reported finding brownish-red, brick- 


+ Jike rock in southwest Iceland which he interpreted 


as evidence of the presence of hot springs there during 
glacial times. 

Dr. William Beebe announced the discovery in 
Bermuda of a pterodrama cahow bird, the second 
_ specimen found in 300 years. 

___The Templeton Crocker Pacific Expedition com- 
_ pleted a 19,000-mile journey in the South Pacific. 

Dr. J. P. Chapin and F. L. Jaques, of the American 

Museum of Natural History, collected birds and 

associated plants for four habitat groups of South 
_ Sea island life. Dr. H. L. Shapiro, physical anthropo- 
_ logist on the expedition, reported that the 200 de- 

scendants of the nine survivors of the mutiny of the 
ship Bounty in 1789 and their 20 Polynesian com- 
panions are ae oat and handsome and show no 
_ signs of degeneration as, result of a long period of 
intermarriage. Dr. Shapiro also made the first racial 

. study of the living inhabitants of Easter Island. 
The Whitney South Sea Expedition of the Ameri- 
_ can Museum of Natural History was completed after 
six years’ work. W. F. Coultas, leader, was chiefly 
interested in securing specimens of birds, but he also 
peur examples of the primitive culture of the 

South Sea Islands. 
Dr. W. L. Schmitt, Smithsonian Institution, 
visited the Galapagos Islands. He collected over 
3,000 specimens of marine life. Samples of salt 
_ water from an extinct volcano on one of the islands 

also were collected to be used in a test of the density 

of sea water. 

__ Alexander Selkirk, probably the original Robinson 
_ Crusoe, has a permanent memorial. The govern- 
_ ment of Chile made an island in the Juan Fernandez 

group, where the Scotch sea captain was marooned 

for four years, into a national park. Baster Island, 
_ whose hundreds of huge stone statues are still a riddle 
to scientists, also was made a national park. 
The Franco-Belgian Expedition, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Henri Lavachery, Royal Museum of Art 
and History, Belgium, returned from Easter Island 
with large collections of archaeological material. 
_ Dr. Lavachery stated that the monoliths were, in 
~ his opinion, the work of the Maori ancestors of the 
present population. The monoliths marked huge 
mass graves 250 by 30 feet. 
_ A group of New Zealanders planned to move to 
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Father Lejay has made measurements of longi- | 


ns y. 


© 


the Kermadecs, a group of islands northeast 0 
Zealand unpopulated for many years. They ex 
to build up a self-supporting colony by raising frui 
on the rich volcanic soil of Sunday Island. oa 
Dr. Dana Coman, Johns Hopkins University, led 


an expedition to study the marine life and vegeta- 


tion of Baker, Howland, and. Jarvis islands, South 
Sea possessions of the United States. i 
FELG. Fides reported to the Federal Government 
of Australia on his official exploration of the territory 
near the Strickland River in New Guinea. Mr. 


Hides found an unknown tribe of light-skinned na- — 


tives. Rich gold deposits were also among his dis- 
coveries. 

An expedition-headed by G. M. Dyott has under- 
taken to solve the mystery of the ‘‘Devil Pig, = 
animal which is greatly feared by natives of Ne 
Guinea. The expedition also expects to study and 
take pictures of the primitive natives of the interior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson began an 18-month 
expedition in the interior of Borneo. They planned 
to make sound and color films of primitive people and 
wild animals. They will also seek several lakes un- 
known to white men. Pn 

The Muruts, head-hunting tribesmen in British 
North Borneo, are disappearing, according to Dr. 
A. J. Copeland, former government eee on the 
island. He states that a type of malaria imported by 
Japanese laborers is decimating the Muruts. 

Antarctic—The Second Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion which arrived in Little America on January 17. 
1934, left there on February 6, 1935. Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd made a preliminary report on his 
findings in the October, 1935, issue of The National 
Geographic Magazine. Admiral Byrd reported that 
the Antarctic is one continent, not two. He also 
added a vast new plateau to the map. Hundreds of 
mountains in the Edsel Ford and Queen Maud 
ranges were charted, and both ranges were discovered 
to extend several hundred miles farther eastward 
than was previously known. Seismological soundings 
clarified the mystery of the Great Barrier and showed 
in places the depth of the continental ice cap. The 
survey of 460 miles of the Barrier front indicated 
that it had moved 13.8 miles to-the north since 1911. 
The geology of the newly discovered mountains was 
investigated.. The adaptations of living organisms 
to the Ice Age were studied. Millions more meteors 
strike the earth’s atmosphere annually than had 
formerly been suspected. A study of the earth’s 
magnetic field was made. The expedition will not 
complete collating and interpreting the data it 
collected until 1938. Scientists at present are work- 
ing at seven institutions preparing the final report of 
the expedition. a 

On June 4, 1935, the Royal British research ship 
Discovery II completed its third-20-month expedition 
for the study of the whale’s habitat and the life his- 
tory of its food supply. During this voyage it also 
mapped various dependencies of the Falkland Islands. 
In the South Pacific Ocean on Feb. 22, 1934, the 
Discovery delivered to the Bear of Oakland, supply 
ship for the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, a Dhiystoie 
and sorely needed supplies which the Discovery had 
brought from Dunedin, New Zealand. The Dis- 
covery II planned to leave early in October, 1935, 
for the fourth and possibly the last expedition for 
the study of whales, ; 

Dr. Lincoln Ellsworth reported on his three 
months in the Antarctic to the American Museum 
of Natural History, sponsor of his Antarctie expedi- 
tion, the discovery of five new islands, three big 
fjords, and several high mountain peaks made during 
his flights with ‘his pilot Bernt Balchen in the Wed- 
dell Quadrant. One of the fjords found reveals that 
Cape Sobral is in reality an island off North Graham 
Land. Dr. Ellsworth’s base ship, the Wyatt Earp, was 
separated from Admiral Byrd’s base at Little Ameri- 
ca by 2,100 miles, but the two expeditions pooled 
weather information by radio. The Ellsworth ex- 
pedition brought fossils, estimated to be 60 to 100 
million years old, to the American Museum of 
Natural History. These specimens, largely collected 
at Snow Hill Island, in the Weddell Sea area, sup- 
ported the contention of Dr. C. A. Reeds, of the 
Museum, that Antarctica once had a subtropical 
climate. The Snow Hill area had not been visited 
since the Nordenskjold Expedition in 1903. Dr. 
Elisworth’s party found Nordenskjold’s cabin. 

Dr. Ellsworth planned to start on his third Antarc- 
tic expedition on October 20, 1935. His pilot was H. 
Hollick-Kenyon of Winnipeg, Canada. The. ex- 
pedition planned a flight across Antarctica. Dr. 
Elisworth hoped to discover whether the highlands 
of Graham Land on tne Weddell Sea, which he be- 
lieves are a continuation of the Andes, are connected 


it 
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with the mountains of South Victoria Land on the 


Ross Sea, Sir Hubert Wilkins was included in the 
personnel of this expedition. | Ste 
Prof. Frank Devenham, director of the School for 
Polar Research, Cambridge University, predicte 
that the wind power of Antarctic blizzards may in‘ 


SS 
future previde a source of electric power. Prof. 
_ Debenham accompanied the late Capt. Robert F. 
_ Scott to the Antarctic. 
The British Graham Land Expedition began early 
_ in 1935 a two-year expedition under the leadership of 
_ John Rymill. The party plans to explore the 1,000- 
mile-long coast i@ between Charcot Island and 
eee Cone Britis 
ctic—The tish East Greenland Expedition, 
_ 1935-36, led by L. R. Wager, left England on July 4. 
_ The members of the md party made the first 
ascent of the Watkins Mountains in which they made 
Surveys. Augustine Courtauld, second in command 
of the expedition, with some members of the expedi- 
_tion returned to England on Sept. 9. The other 
members of the group under Mr. Wager remained at 
SE Shh ot setae to make geological and botanical 
Studies during the winter. They planned to return to 
England in the summer of 1936, 

Dr. Noel Humphreys, leader of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Expedition to Ellesmere Island, which 
Started from England on July 17, 1934, reported that 
members of his expedition were reunited at Etah, 
Greenland, by June 7, 1935. During the spring the 
expedition divided into three parts, and each group 
surveyed unexplored country and discovered new 
Mountains. Studies were made in Grant Land, in 
Grinnell Land, and on the coast of Ellesmere Island. 
Scientific collections were gathered. 

The Oxford University Arctic Expedition, 1935-36, 
under the leadership of A. R. Glen, left England late 
in July, 1935, for a 14 months’ expedition to North 

. East Land. If conditions are suitable, the party will 
go to White Island and will try to discover the fate of 
a eas Expedition which disappeared 


Capt. Robert Bartlett in the Effie Morrissey made 
his ninth trip to Greenland. His party collected 
specimens for the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Field Museum of Chicago, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the U. S. State Department, and 
the New York Zoological Park. 

The Soviet icebreaker Sadko announced the dis- 
covery of four islands in the Arctic zone between 
Northern Land and Fridtjof Nansen Land, (Franz 
Josef Land). The islands are near Komsomolets 
Island. George Ushakov, leader of the expedition, 
also reported finding a warm current about 650 feet 
wide between Franz Josef Land and Northern Land 

(Nicholas II Land). The current, which is 700 miles 

from the Pole and which might prove feasible as a 

hhorthern steamboat route, may be a continuation of 

the Gulf Stream drift. 

In 1934 the first westward voyage from Vladivostok 
to Murmansk in a single season by way of the Arctic 
Ocean was made by the Soviet icebreaker Theodor 
Iitke. In 1935 two freight vessels made the east- 

_ ward journey and two others made the westward 
- journey between these cities via the Arctic. 
w Bahr completed his task of driving about 

3,000 reindeer from western Alaska to the Mackenzie 

River Delta in Canada. It required almost six years 

to get the animals purchased by the Canadian Govern- 

ment from Carl Lomen to the Eskimos who were 
facing slow starvation. 

Maj. Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, noted Arctic 

lorer, scientist and soldier, died October 20, 

1935, at the age of 91. Previously, on his 91st birth- 

day he had been awarded the Congressional Medal 

of Honor for his leadership of the Arctic expedition 

1881-84 which carried the American flag to a new 

“farthest north.” The expedition accomplished 

valuable scientific work but relief ships failed to 

reach it on schedule and all but seven of the original 

25 men starved to death before the rescue. 

Oceanographic—Prof. A. E. Parr, Yale Univer- 
sity, reported that a Pe os investigation revealed 
that the water in the Gulf Stream does not originate 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The water in this stream flows 
north through the Yucatan Channel to the Straits of 
Florida. The “Florida Current’ or the ‘Caribbean 
Current’’ was advanced as a more suitable name for 
the stream. Prof. Parr also estimated that there are 
10,000,000 tons of floating seaweed in the Sargasso 
Sea. 


The Chesapeake Biological Laboratory and the 
Maryland Natural History Society started investiga- 
tions of marine life in Chesapeake Bay. The ‘“‘ben- 
tharium”’ or undersea chamber used for the observa- 
tion was constructed by Dr. R. V. Truitt and Gilbert 


el. 

Rear Admiral H. SOR eto Arp Ss. a sane 
reported progress on a dynamic topographic ¢' 
the Ged Bank's area. It is hoped that the chart 

will help reveal the drift of icebergs. 

A relief map of the floor of the Pacific Ocean was 
constructed by Capt. Claude B. Mayo, U. 8S. N. 
with the pars on of the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography. 

Naw ahip lanes for entrance to the Panama Canal 
and between Asia and North America were made 

possible by the Pacific sea charts based on ocean 
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soundings made in the Gulf of Panama and in the 
north Pacific Ocean under the direction of Rear Ad- 
miral W. R. Gherardi, U. S. Navy. 

Roughly paralleling the Alaskan Rockies, a range 
of mountains submerged under Bering Sea was re- 
pone by Comdr. L. V. Keilhorn, Bering Sea patrol. 
Boe of the peaks are 11,000 feet above the ocean 

ottom. . 

Two thousand tropical fish were collected by mem- 
bers of an expedition sent to Hawaii by the John G. 
Shedd Aquarium, Chicago. 

A shoal water fathometer devised by H. G. Dorsey 
of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey enables scien- 
tists to make 20 soundings a second in water from 6 
to 120 feet in depth. The construction of charts 
will be greatly facilitated by this improvement on the 
com water fathometer. Tidal waves after earth- 
quakes and ‘“ground-swells” of storms at sea can be 
measured by this device. 


GEOLOGY. 


Dr. C. E. Resser, Smithsonian Institution, stated 
that the Rocky Mountains are probably two chains 
which accidentally happen to be contiguous. This 
fact accounts for the difference in scenery in the 
northern and southern ranges and the different 
engineering methods required to build roads in the 
two sections. The two systems meet in Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Profs. J. P. Buwalda and Beno Gutenberg, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, studying Frazier 
Mountain, about 60 miles northwest of Los Angeles, 
found that it was probably formed by the action of 
earthquakes. The moutain top is apparently mu¢h 
older than its foundation. 

A huge rock fall in December led the Niagara Parks 
Commission to dynamite thousands of tons of Table 
Rock at the Canadian tip of Horseshoe Falls into the 
Niagara River below as a safety measure. A 5,000 
ton rock slide on the night of Sept. 16 covered the 
Scenic Railroad track below the Falls. 

Comparison of minerals found in Puerto Rico and 
Venezuela is evidence to D. W. Noble, Puerto Rico 
Commission on Mineral Resources, that the island 
was once attached to South America. 

Surveys around Boulder Dam were planned by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey to ascertain whether 
such a weight will bend the earth's crust. 

The gigantic strains which cause the rearing of 
mountains and shape the contours of land masses may 
be caused in part by the tidal pull of the sun and moon, 
according to Prof. W. . Watts, President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 

The earth’s crust is bent by the shifting weight of 
the ocean tides, according to Dr. L. D. , Harvard 
University. Dr. Leet together with Dr. Albert 
Zisman made tests which may be construed as evi- 
dence that the rock 35 miles under the earth is elastic. 

A dry well drilled in Texas by the Gulf Production 
Company revealed the earth's temperature at 10,600 
ate egal the surface as 149° F. and at 12,780 feet 
as on. 
temperature would be sufficient to boil water. 

A joint Seat hat feterig tbe bey these 
graphic expedition secured fossil-bearing ro 
the continental shelf of North America. Dr. H. T. 
Stetson reported that the discoveries made apparently 
contradict the theory that the north Atlantic sea- 
board has been stable for 160 million years. 

From the unique type of rock found in the bottom 
of the Pacific Ocean, Dr. B. Gutenberg, California 
Institute of Technology, concluded that the “con~ 
tinental layer’’ is absent under Pacific waters., 

The enormous consumption of petroleum in the 
United States was indicated by Dr. M. R. Fenske, 
Pennsylvania State College, who estimated an oil 
consumption for the country double the drinking 
water consumption. 

Crude rock phosphate can be made into phosphate 
fertilizer with the use of X-ray, according to tests 
made by Kenneth Jacob, U. 8, Department of Agri- 

ture. zi 

Dr. F. E. eee U. 4 Sess peed 2 fe ie 

rted that at the present rate of r 
Placlers of Glacier National Park will vanish within 

5 years. 


MEDICINE. 


tists, who stressed the need for early diagnosis. 
dong Sogn fig) Tone vay of Foronay 
arsenic by Prof. E. F. Barton, Unive: i 
a combination of X-ray and artificially induced 


by Dr. Thomas Lumsden, London bee ed bye! pe 


Geologists believe that at 15,000 feet the i 
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nounced unsuccessful by scientists at the Memorial 
‘Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer, New York. 
Plans for treatment:by the use of a cosmic ray plant 

were discussed by the British scientist J. K. Kalsey. 

Dr. F. C. Wood, Columbia University, invented a 

new type of X-ray machine. Checking on a method 

devised in Germany, Drs. A. O. Hampton and R.G. 

Vance, Massachusetts General Hospital, stated that 

cancer of the stomach can be detected through the 

fluoroscope or on an X-ray photograph by the ir- 
regularity of the longitudinal folds, or rougae, in the 
lining of the stomach, 

Attempts to determine various causes of cancer 
were made by Dr. C. C. Little, Director, American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, who suggested 
the disease may be correlated with age; by M. C. 
Marsh, Springfield, N. Y., who suggested parasites of 
the digestive system; by Prof. E. C. Dodds and J. 
W. Cook, England, who found a female sex gland 
product which is related chemically to a cancer- 
producing derivative of coal tar; by Dr,.R. J. Nagle, 
Harvard University, who found indications that 
electrical currents in the mouth set up by teeth 
fillings cause irritations which sometimes may induce 
cancer of the mouth; by Drs. J. Maisin and Y. 
Pourbaix, University of Jouvain, who began to 
investigate the relation of cancer and diet. Dr. E. O. 
Lawrence, University of California, who produced 
radioactive sodium in small quantities brought hope 
of less expensive treatment for the disease. 

Dr. G. H.-Whipple, Rochester, N. Y., and Drs 
G. R. Minot and W. P. Murphy, Boston, shared the 
Nobel Prize in medicine for “their discoveries on 
liver therapy in the anemias." 

- Dr. W. P. Murphy in collaboration with Dr. G. 

W. Clark invented an inexpensive method of inject- 

‘ing liver extract directly into the muscle of pernicious 
anemia victims. 

Drs. J. J.. Bollman and F. C. Mann, Mayo Clinic, 
found that a starch and sugar diet rapidly reduced the 
fat‘in the liver. 

The isolation of the anti-anemia substance of liver 
led Drs. H. D. Dakin and Randolph West, Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York, to believe that the sub. 
stance is not of a single chemical nature. 

_ Anti-influenza serum was produced at the National 

Institute for Medical Research Farm Laboratories, 

London, by Drs. C. H. Andrewes, P. P. Laidlaw, and 

Wilson Smith, the scientists who isolated the in- 

fluenza virus. 

Intravenous injections of emulsified olive oil were 
- found efficacious in the treatment of some cases of 
_ pneumonia and rheumatism, accord to a report 
c Drs. A. C. Frazer and V. G. Walsh, St. 
-Mary’s Hospital, London. Dr. Irving Graef, 
_ Bellevue’ Hospital, reported that cod liver and other 

animal and mineral oils are often fatal in effect when 

_ drawn into the lungs. ; 

_. Dr. Maurice Brodie, New York Health Depart- 

_ ment, working under the direction of Dr. W. H. 

‘k, announced that animals had been successfully 

immunized against sleeping sickness. 

Dr. N. S. Ferry, Detroit, reported the successful 
use of a spinal meningitis antitoxin. Dr.C. G. Burn, 
Yale University, reported the isolation of a disease- 
producing bacterium from patients dying of meningo- 
encephalitis. 

Drs. Charles Armstrong and W. T. Harrison, Na- 
Institute of Health, eo that a solution of 
_ alum used as a ee enabled 74% of the animals 

so treated to survive infantile paralysis. 

‘Heart muscles, when injured in such diseases as 
coronary thrombosis, form different patterns on 
-electrocardiagrams, according to Dr. Jane 8. Robb 
and her associates, Syracuse University, who suc- 

ceeded in identifying some patterns. 


_  _ Dr, L. R. Whitaker, Memorial Hospital, Boston, 


_ devised an “‘electric knife’’ which will remove large 
sections of the intestine and join parts without 
opening the intestine itself. The method is applicable 
to gall bladder and other abdominal operations. 
_. The use of a vaccine, known as amniotic fluid, was 
found to reduce the operative risk of peritonitis 30 
per cent. The investigation of the vaccine was made 
y_Drs. H. L. Johnson and E. L. Young, Jr., Boston. 
Dr. L. G. Rowntree, Philadelphia Institute for 
Medical Research, reported that normal stature 
evidently depends upon the maintenance of a 
proper balance between the large thymus glands in 
the chests and the small pineal glands in the heads of 
growing children. 
__ Prof. E. C. Dodds and his associates, University 
of London, made experiments which indicate that 
Paibery. gland controls the substitution of new 
blood for old. Dr. Hector Mortimer, McGill Uni- 
_ versity, stated that this gland is ‘‘nature’s sculptor," 
modeling the head and face of men. 
| Subjecting pituitary and adrenal glands to X- 
ray was found an effective treatment for diabetes in 
animals, accordi to Drs. B. O. Barnes, W. L. 
Culpepper, and J. H. Hutton, Chicago. 
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A device to take infra-red ray photographs whic! 
reveal early stages of heart trouble was made by 
Dr. A. S. Hyman and his associates at Beth David 
Hospital, New York. eye, Ne 

Typhoid carriers may_be rendered harmless by the 
application of X-ray to liver and gall bladders of the 
affected persons, according to Dr. Lars Gulbrandsen, 
University of Illinois. : 

Drs. H. E. Himwich and J. F. Fazikas, Yale Uni- 
versity, found that sugar was a source of energy for 
the brain. Dr, D. B. Dill, Harvard University, made 
experiements which led him to advise athletes to eat 
starches and sugars during the 24 hours preceding a 
contest. 

Two types of brain waves were discovered in 192 
“electroencephalograms,’’ wavy line records of the 
electric currents of the brain, made by Drs. H. H. 
Jasper and L. Carmichael, Brown University. Lack of 
synchronism between the two sides of the brain was 
more frequently found in sick than in well people. 
These experiments confirmed earlier work done in 
Jena, Germany, by Dr. Hans Berger. Dr. F. A. 
Gibbs and his associates at Harvard University 
found brain waves abnormal in epileptics. 

Brain waves during sleep are of four types: saw- 
tooth, random, spindles, and trains. This discovery 
was made by A. L. Loomis, Prof. E. N. Harvey, and 
Garret Hobart who made experiments with an auto- 
matic recording machine at the Loomis Laboratory. 

Information on dreams was obtained by Dr. L. 
W. Max, New York University,-from the electrical 
currents in the arms and fingers of sleeping deaf- 
mute persons. 

A mathematical formula which diagnoses at birth 
congenital hip deformities which will produce lame- 
ness was described by Drs. Samuel Kleinberg and 
H. S. Lieberman, New York City. Remedial mea- 
Sures are simple if early diagnosis is secured. - : 

The epiglottis or ‘‘lid’’ of the windpipe does not 
close when food is swallowed, according to Dr. 
Russell, Ohio State University. 

The administration of iron will help lessen or pre- 
vent sunburn of persons who are abnormally sensi- 
oo sunburn, said Dr. H. L. Eder, Santa Barbara 

linic. 

PALEONTOLOGY. 


An egg believed to be that of a reptile about 225,- 
000,000 years old was found in the Permian Red Beds 
of Texas by a Harvard University expedition. This 
age is twice that of the dinosaur eggs discovered in the 
Gobi Desert. 

Prof. A. G. Marynoy, leader of a U.S.S.R. expedi- 
tion to the Arctic coast near the Mezen River, re- 
ported the discovery of thousands of insect fossils in 
a sandstone stratum. 

Dr. K. E. Caster, Cornell University, 
fossilized jellyfish estimated to be 250,000,000 
ne ae cay N ae 

ossilized sea reptile, a plesiosaur, believed te be 
120,000,000 years old, was excavated by Harvard 
University scientists working in Queensland, Australia. 

Dr. W. B. Jones, Alabama Museum of Natural 
History, found fossils~of a giant sea turtle and a 
mosasaur, showing that the warm sea covered Ala- 
Pak’ 325,000,000 year old aiva und 

,000, year old shark skull fossil 
Nee ee ma 
single vertebra of what may be the largest fos: 
snake in America was found at Belvedere herwie 
Va., by Dr. W. G. Lynn, Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr, Alexander Wetmore, Smithsonian Institution. 
oo ghee . ee ora oe found at Aurora. 

wh es proof that this now 6 
pie ee in hens esta a Age. Sees 

rr ester Stock, ifornia Institute of Tech- 
nology, reported that the fossilized skull and ioe 
bones of a titanothere, a prehistoric animal, found in 
Death Valley, was the first discovery of this 30,000,- 
000-year-old beast west of the Rockies. ae 

The warped spinal columns in 20 fossils of tapir- 
like animals found by Prof. Johannes Weigelt, Halle 
University, in a lignite mine in the Geisel Valley, 


found 
years 


SOT Doe yesmelicated that the Beasts died some 2 

a. Skull WINGn SeaOe Ie peel Gers, classited 
ba serena ee: fossil remains 
found in gouther Arizona, ageording t0 a report by 
Mygoum of Natural Bary on ot nee 
sessiuahiSpsis crouch cima ath! 
a Sevon cee eee teeth, and other pk Sree 
eg apres excavated rere Eldorado, Tose 0 
yalknown animale co Br Gh Since, rena 
Museum of Natural History. 
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elephant were among the fossils of — 


we : 

; indian, skul found in America were studied b 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka who said they showed an angestral 
connection with Neanderthal Man outside America. 
Hrdlicka does not believe his findings indicate 

“true ancient man” lived in America. 

J. H. Maxson and Ian Campbell, California 
iced the discovery of 
the Grand Canyon, which is 
ee st fossil of this type in North 


_ .. ‘Three-hundred-million-year-old fossilized seeds 

* ved to belong to an extinct fern, Archaeopteris, 

a were. fr Aiea by Dr. C. A. Arnold, University of 
: an. 

. ~.. Fossils of the oldest known group of land plants, 

a the Psilophytales order, were found at Beartooth 
_ Butte, Wyo., by Dr. Erling Dorf, director of a field 
expedition sent out by Princeton’ University. 
' Across the Severn River from ‘Annapols, Md., 
_ Dr. C. T. Berry, Johns Hopkins University, found 25 
_ stumps of large cypress trees believed to have flour- 
- ished from 25,000 to 100,000 years ago. 


PHYSICS. 


Prof. Albert Einstein attacked the quantum theory 
of mechanics on the basis that while it gives a correct 
explanation it does not give a complete description of 
nay reality. This paper was prepared with Dr. 

oris Podolsky and Dr. N. Rosen, Institute for Ad- 
ae a rn — J. 

x . Yvan & new theory combin 
his relativity theory and the quantum theory. = 
_ claimed that this combination would explain the 
_ atomistic character of matter and that no neutral 
particles of negative mass exist. The new theory 
_, uses no variable in its equations other than those of 
_ the gravitational field and of the electromagnetic field 
4g Prof. Einstein's theory of relativity was challenged 
_ by Sir Shah Sulaiman, Chief Justice of the h 
: Court, Allahabad, India. Sir Shah’s theories were 
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stating that calcula 
Shah’s formulae would cate that that planet 
system within 


Pe ge path away from the solar 
Sys years. 


The “red-shift,” or increase of wavelength induced 

_ by the pull which large masses—such as the sun— 

‘exert on the light-energy they radiate, was confirmed 

_ by Dr. R. J. Trumpler, Lick Observatory. This shift 
is one of the tests applied to Einstein's theory of 
relativity 


bs? 


¥ A 

Stating that Einstein's work is basic to his theories, 
_ Prof. E. A. Milne, Oxford University, announced his 
__. belief that the volume of the universe is finite although 
a the number of particles in it is infinite. 

__. Prof. H. A. Bethe, Cornell University, calculated 
j 


‘atom weights which corroborated Einstein’s theory 
that mass and energy are interconvertible. Working 
inde: gece bs Dr. F. W. Aston, Cambridge Uni- 
_ versity, ed the work of his colleagues, A. E. 
Kempton and Lord Rutherford who measured atoms, 


Dias ‘4: 


and found their weights corresponded to Prof. Bethe's 
_ theoretical weights.. Dr. H. C. Urey, Columbia 
University, stated that atomic weights of elements are 
ated with the method by which the material to 

studied is p Isotcpie composition of the 


Fe corre 
j re i 
_ elements must be determined if atomic weights are 
§ ae have meaning, according to the Columbia scien- 
__-- Prof. A; J. Dempster, University of Chicago, re- 
‘ esl on his mass spectrograph wae can detect 
feetats « of individual atoms which compose chemical 
elements. Prof. Dempster's spectrograph is reported 
_to be five times as sensitive as the instrument con- 
structed Prof. F. W. Aston of Cambridge Uni- 
eEty 
B ew a elements from lighter ones was 
achieved by Dr. W. D. Harkins, University of Chica- 
go, who found that the process of bombarding atoms 
with neutrons can be used to create as well as to 
oy bombarding nit vee! es 

ae: yy, bom! rogen, 
> e nucleus of an atom is really an atom within an 
according to a theory deduced from mathe- 
matical stu of the magnetic properties of the 
nucleus by Dr. D. R. Inglis, University of Pittsburgh. 


a . Osi eee ris gy a 
; ‘ BALLOON ASCENSION 72,395 FEET INTO THE STRATOSPHERE. ng 


bert W. Stevens and Orvil A. Ander- 
fiyers with great skill, piloting the Hz- 
e | t balloon ever built, rose to a 
72,395 feet (13.71 miles) on Novem- 
The purpose of the flight was to add 
observations to the scientific knowledge of 
flight was sponsored by the 

Society and the U. S. Army Air 


| obtaining energy from the energy in the universe. 
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The size of the electron was multiplied ten times s¢ 


by the theory evolved by Prof. Max Born, Cambridge 
University, and Prof. Erwin Schroedinger, aie ei: 
University, 


Drs. R. A. Millikan, California Institute of Tech- 4 
nology, A. H. Compton, University of Chicago, and 
W. F. G. Swann, Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
agreed that electrified particles form part of the in- 
coming cosmic rays. Dr. Compton thought that less i 
than one per cent are particles; Dr. Millikan stated ae 
his belief that about 15 to 20 per cent of the rays are re 
particles; Dr. Swann stated his tentative belief in — 
about 31 per cent being particles. pe 
Measuring the presence of cosmic rays in relation 
to the star, Nova Herculis, Dr. Werner Kolhoerster, 
Germany, found indications that cosmic rays originate 
in exploding stars ‘‘which furnish the necessary 
energy for the production of rays.” 03 , 
Prof. E. A. Milne, Oxford University, stated that 
there is not enough matter from star collisions in 
space to account for the great number of cosmic 
rays. He therefore advanced the theory that any 
unimpeded free particle in hee travels with an. 
accumulating acceleration until it attains the speed 
of light and then gradually loses that speed. In this 
hypothesis cosmic rays are these free particles moving 
with a speed nearly equaling the speed of light and 


Technology, and Abbe Lemaitre, basing their in- — 
vestigation on the fact that the earth’s magnetic 
field is not evenly distributed about the eart 
studied the intensity of cosmic rays. Observations 
made all over the world were in almost perfect agree- 
ment with the calculations made by the two scien-  _ 


ists. os 
If cosmic rays originate outside the galaxy in which 
the earth is situated, a measurement of the difference 
in intensity of cosmic radiation from various direc- — 
tions would indicate the earth’s motion in relation to _ 
the remainder of the universe, according to a theory 1 ms 
propounded by Prof. A. H. Compton, University of 
Chicago, and Dr. I. A. Getting, Oxford University, _ 
Prof. C. G. A. Rossby, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technclogy, stated that the base of the stratosphere — 
has sudden shifts in heights from 4.7 miles to 7.5 ei 
miles in the middle latitudes. Wide temperature 
fluctuations were noted. These discoveries 
were made by the use of balloons sent up at ‘St. ~ 
Louis in November, 1934. Re sd. 
The components of X-rays were separated into F 
their individual wavelengths under the direction of 
Prof. F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell University. ee e 
Prof. E. O. Lawrence, University of California, ‘ 
reported the discovery of a method of producing 
gamma rays from sodium. It is hoped that tl 
radiosodium may be a substutute for natural radium 
in the treatment of cancer. op) a 
Radio reception is affected by the phases of the = 
moon and is stronger when the moon is below the rs 
horizon, indicating electronic tides in the atmosphere _ 
200 miles above the earth, according to Dr. f 
Stetson, Harvard University. po ee 
Scientists can eliminate the music or speeches on 


Prof. M. 8. Vallarta, Massachusetts Institute of Ne 
t 


radio programs and utilize the accurate and regular 
wavelengths from commercial stations for experi- = 
mental work, according to Prof. L. G. Hector, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. iam 
One instrument which automatically measures and 
computes the wavelengths of spectrum lines and — 
another instrument which estimates the energy of — 
atoms and molecules from the spacing of spectrum 
lines were invented by Prof. G. R. Harrison, Massa- bes 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 4 wre 
r. P. R. Heyl, U. 8S. Bureau of Standards, com- 
pleted his six-year task of establishing the abso 
value of the acceleration of 


lute 
eas for the latitude. 
and sea level of Washington, D. C. in 


? 
25 
2% 


7 ad 7 
Corps, with assistance in preparing and furnishing 
the Penientific instruments and in tabulating and Petit! 
analyzing the records obtained, by the National | a 
Bureau of Standards, many institutions of research, 
universities and scientific schools, and laboratories 
of great industries. oe. ' 
In addition to setting a new world altitude record 
for manned balloons, the flyers gathered a large Naf 
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amount of scientific data. The lowest temperature re- 
corded was 78° below zero Fahrenheit. While the flyers 
were at the ceiling the temperature ranged from 
~67.9° to-77.3°. Living spores vf several fungi in- 
cluding some which cause plant diseases, were carried 
' on the outside of the gondola, exposed to extreme 
cold, rarefied air, low atmospheric pressure and 
powerful ultra-violet rays from the sun, but most of 
them germinated after the flight, showing that 
spores can live at least a short time at great heights 

in the stratosphere. 
The spectograph made a perfect and complete 
5 record of the sun’s spectrum at altitudes higher than 
such data previously have been collected. Cosmic 
. rays were found to increase greatly in number above 
j ' the earth, there being roughly 150 times as many 
t _ passing through the recording apparatus at the 
‘balloon’s ceiling as at sea level. Electrical conduc- 
tivity of the air was found to increase steadily with 
altitude, being nearly 100 times as great at 72,000 
4 feet as at sea level. Samples of stratosphere air were 
7; collected, brightness of sur, sky and earth measured, 
wind direction and velocity and temperature and 
" pressure recorded, and high-altitude photographs 

: of the earth taken. 
. The Explorer I2 underwent prolonged, patient 
mos and painstaking preparation in a natural bowl with 
walls 350 to 500 feet high, 12 miles southwest of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, and took off November 
11, at 8:01 a.m. (Central Time) ih perfect weather 
4 with the thermometer at 6° Fahrenheit. Rising 
q : at several hundred feet per minute, about 800 pounds 
, of ballast was dropped to clear the rim by 50 feet. 
tj A 17-foot rip in the envelope had been patched with 
‘ _ two-inch tape before starting. The balloon reached 
. its highest altitude, 72,395 feet, at 12:30 p.m. The 
4 landing was made 12 miles from White Lake, South 
- Dakota, at 4:14 p.m., about 230 miles east of the 
starting point, the balloon having swung southward 
> and then northward in a semicircle. The landing 
- was perfect and the gondola came easily to rest 
without damage to its many delicate instruments 
which were shipped the next day to various labora- 
tories. Some apparatus had been dropped safely 
by parachutes during the 8 hour, 9 minute, flight. 
Communication by radio telephone had been main 

tained throughout. ; 

__ The balloon was made by the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, of Akron, Ohio. When fully inflated 
_ it had a diameter of 192 feet and a capacity of 
_ 3,700,000 cu. ft., but only 250,000 cu. ft. of helium 
gas was put into the bag for the take-off to allow for 
expansion as the balloon rose into more rarefied air. 
At the take-off, with only a ‘‘bubble’’ of gas in its 
top, the balloon extended 316 feet above the ground. 
Made of cotton cloth with a special rubber dressing, 
the balloon and its network of ropes weighed 6,484 
pounds. The gondola, instruments and uipment 
and the two aeronauts weighed 5,497 Gout Bags 
holding 3,000 pounds of lead shot were hung outside 
the gondola, Mail weighing 21 pounds was carried. 


pe The total weight was 15,002 pounds or seven and 
re. half tons. _The gondola was a cylindrical globe, 
i 9 feet in diameter, of dowmetal, a magnesium alloy 


Be 


‘with two elliptical manholes and six observation 


portholes, one of which had a fused q 


artz lens to 


admit lignt to the spectrograph within. — 


The white 


interior wall was covered with dials, meters, control 
systems and the greatest array of instruments ever. 
gathered for a stratosphere flight. 

From the side of the gondola a 14-foot light metal 
arm held out an 18-inch propeller driven by an electric 
motor which kept balloon and gondola turning as~ 
needed to make observations from all directions 
and angles. The skin of the balloon spread out. 
flat wouid cover two and two-thirds acres, and nearly 
seven miles of rope were needed solely for mooring 
the balloon. 


On top of the gondola was carried a huge parachute © 


with a spread of 80 feet, to break its fall in case of 
accident to the balloon, and other small parachutes 
for lowering batteries and instruments during the 
descent. The cosmic ray apparatus was designed 
by Dr. W. F. G. Swann. Electrical conductivity of - 
the air was measured by apparatus of the Carnegie 
iirsipes of. Washington, designed by Dr. O. H. 


The success of the flight was particularly gratify- 
ing to the National Geographic Society and the two 


pilots, as their first attempt in 1934 failed to attain 


its complete objective. The Ezplorer J, a slightly 
smaller balloon which they used then, under com- 
mand of Major William E. Kepner, Army Air Corps, 
ripped at an altitude of 57,000 feet. When about 
one half mile from earth the balloon exploded and 
the aeronauts ‘bailed out,” landing safely by para- 
chutes. The gondola was shattered and most of the 
delicate instruments destroyed, but some of their 
records were salvaged. A second attempt, in July 
1935, was balked when the top of the balloon ripped 
just before Stevens and Anderson were preparing 
to take off. 

The first stratosphere flight in a balloon with a 
closed gondola was that of Professor Auguste Piccard 
on May 27, 1931, when, starting from Augsburg, 
Germany, he landed successfully in the Austrian 
Tyrol, having reached an altitude of 51,775 feet. 

Three Russian balloonists, Fedossejenko, Vessenko 
and Oussyskine were reported by a Russian govern- 
ment commission to have reached an altitude of 
72,178 feet in a stratosphere flight on January 30, 
1934. The balloonists were killed when their gon- 
dola crashed in its descent, however, and their 
—— altitude was not accepted as an official 
record. 

The official balloon altitude record hitherto was 
61,237 feet made by Lt. Comdr. T. G. W. Settle 
and Major Chester Fordney, November 20, 1933. 

The airplane altitude record is 47,352 feet made 
by_Comdr. Renato Donati, in Italy, April 11, 1934. 

The American airplane altitude record is 43,166 
Jen made by Lt. Apollo Soucek, U. S. N., June 4, 

Small unmanned sounding balloons have reached 
altitudes estimated at approximately 22 miles. ~~ 

The bottom of the stratosphere, above the middle 
as in United States-is about 36,960 feet (seven 
miles). 


ay! PRODUCTION OF DYES AND OTHER COAL-TAR CHEMICALS IN THE U. S. 


(Pa ‘ (Data Gathered by the United States Tariff Commission.) 
Sr — eee eer ee 


i ‘ Yaar || iter inished Products. 

\ - (Cal.). }, mediates, Tan. Mat. & Color 

ana | Dyes. Syn. Ph. Res.| Lakes. Medic. | Perfumes.| Flavors. Total. 

a 4 

ae ; Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

BiB | SER ash| Secor) geek | Osha BE gia) Tien eel Lesa 

) 1920:.:| 257:726/911| 88'263'776|  7'802° "983, 1184) ; Loo'sed| 1iz/eas'see 

—-*'1921...| _ 70,899,912] 39,008,6 546'306 | eisa'isy| Tosser? 33 345| 51/457,565 
93 


2 
80 6: 
67,213,000] 83,526,000] 34 000 | No data. | 8,567 034,000 bas 
926, 179, 067, ,034, 133,048, 
nous ara testeeo iearoewore 29,039,000 6,363,000) 6,365,000} 441,000; 1,866,000 118'702'000 
Hie oa: Banyan On| ae tee 78) 41,628,485 7,584,313! 8,715,027| 1,420,501] 1,738'815| 176,206,320 
bi ¢728,000! °87,177,600| 55,791,500 8,114, 800|10,023,600| 2,264,700] 1,903,100] 186;714,000 


Figures in third column (tanning mat 
synthetic phenol resins, 1929-1934" are pigs 
only; the 1927 figures include synthetic photographic 
chemicals; figures for 1933, 1934 do not include 
pauenrone tand indene resins and resins derived 


Fees 


totals. 
Total for 1929 does not include syntheti nning 
materials, research chemicals, ae raisoebagiana 
roducts; total for 1930 does not include synthetic 
anning materials. Totals, 1931-1934 include photo- 


m malic acid, nor are they included in the 1933 graphic chemicals and miscellaneous finished products. 
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STATE CONTROL OF THE SALE OF LIQUOR. 


When Congress passed the Beer Act (in effect 
April 7, 1933), beer of 3.2% strength in weight or 
of alcoholic content or 4% in strength in volume, 

/ was declared to be non-intoxicating. Its sale was 
therefore permitted in 19 States which did not have 
laws prohibiting, and in the District of Columbia. 

_ By action of legislatures in session the number rose 
to 30 by May 9. 

The re of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amend- 
ment which had been adopted Jan. 16, 1920, became 
effective on Dec. 5, 1933, with the affirmative vote 
‘of Utah, the 36th State, North Carolina and South 
Carolina alone having registered their votes against 
it. For the vote on the repeal see The World Almanac 
for 1934, pages . On that date 11 States still 
had prohibition articles in their State Constitutions 
and 17 cage had statutory prohibition. The steps 
taken in 1934 to remove State Constitutional and 
State Statutory prohibition, and the substitution 
of State control of the liquor traffic will be found in 
The Worid Almanac for 1935, page 56. 

Kansas and Oklahoma are the orily States now 
(Dee. 1, 1935), having prohibition in their State 
Constitutions, as Kentucky (Nov. 5, 1935), and 
Texas (Aug. 24, 1935), voted to repeal the prohi- 
bition clauses_in their constitutions. 

Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Dakota 
and Tennessee are under statutory prohibition. 

Florida (45 counties ‘“‘wet’’ out of 67) and North 
Carolina (17 counties “wet” out of 100, and 2 
municipalities) are part “‘dry’’ and part “‘wet'’, and 
@ certain measure of local option as to retail sales 
exists in Maryland, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

State monopolies for package sale of liquor have 
been set up in Idaho, Iowa, Maine*, Michigan*, 
Montana, New Hampshire*, Ohio*, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania*, Utah, Vermont*, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming", 
in the latter for sales at wholesale only, effective 
Apr. 1, 1935. Those starred (*) also permit the sale 
by the drink in licensed hotels, restaurants and clubs. 

License systems have been set up in the remaining 
16 States and the District of Columbia*. These 
systems vary, but most of them permit package sale 
by licensed stores only, and those starred (*) also 

t sale by drinks only in hotels, restaurants and 
elubs at fixed hours. These states are: Arizona*, 
California*, Colorado*, Connecticut*, Dela- 
ware*, Illinois*, Indiana*, Kentucky*, Louisi- 
ana* (subject to local option), Maryland* (except 
in local option contin), Massachusetts*, Min- 
nesota*, Missouri,* Nebraska* (subject to local 
option), Nevada*, New Jersey*, New Mexico*, New 
Jork*, North Carolina (in 16 counties and 2 munic- 

Island*, South Dakota* and 


i ities), Rhode 
ete din® (subject to local option). Arkansas 


iquor in unbroken 
kages. 

PeThe Connecticut legislature which in 1933 en- 

acted a package sale act, in 1935 supplemented it 

by an act legalizing the sale of drinks by hotels, 

restaurants and clubs. 

The Florida legislature voted a Liquor Control 
act effective May 27, 1935, whereby 45 counties 
out of 67 are wet and permit kage sale of bene 

In Georgia, re of the 27-year-old prohibition 
law was defeat at a three-point referendum on 
May 15, 1935, by a majority of 228 votes in a poll 

f 164,000. The sale of 6% beer, however, was 

alized and taxed $1.25 a barrel by the State, but 

is subject to a local option county vote as to sale and 

local taxation. Wine made from Georgia products 

can be er scvared and sold in the State without 
ment of taxes. 

Pane Idaho legislature enacted on March 10, 1935, 

an act for sale of paekage goods in State-owned stores. 

In Kentucky the repeal of the prohibition article 
jn the State constitution was carried in a referendum 

by a majority exceeding 95,000 on Nov. 5, 1935. 

The legislature follo the adoption of the Twenty- 

first Amendment re led in 1934 its old Enforce- 
ment act and enacted a new Control act based on 


the old amendment pecniniciog Manufacture, sale 
and transportation of wine and liquor except for 
sacramental, medicinal, scientific and mechanical 
anes but left the enforcement strictly to the 
ndividual buyer. Kentucky thereupon went ‘wet’ 
under a licensing system for sale by the drink in 
hotels, restaurants and clubs. 

The Montana legislature enacted that every 
man and woman must be/provided with an individual 
annual permit at a cost of $2 each to buy alcoholic 
beverages at the State monopoly stores. 

The Nebraska legislature on May 22, 1935, legal- 
ized the sale of liquor by package until April 30, 
1937. Sale by the drink will not be legal in any city 
until authorized by the voters at a special election. 
The State's prohibition law was repealed Noy. 6 
1934, by_a majority popular vote of 110,000. 

The North Carolina legislature, in May, 1985, 
enacted a liquor control law which allowed 17 coun- 
ties by_ name out of 100 (mostly in the eastern part 
of the State) to vote on the establishment of county 
package liquor stores, thereby voting themselves 
out of the State prohibition system; 16 counties— 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Edgecombe, Greene, 
Halifax, Lenoir, Martin, Nash, New Hanover, 
Onslow, Pasquotank, Pitt, Vance, Warren and 
Wilson—yoted to do so; Rockingham voted ‘‘no’’. 
Under the same act two municipalities in Moore 
County, Southern Pines and Pinehurst, were author- 
ized to open package stores on petition by a majority 
of votes; these cities to buy their liquor through the 
Wilson County Control Board.. The State gave a 
majority of 185,000 against the Twenty-first Amend= 
ment in 1933. 

The South Carolina legislature voted to permit 
package sale only through licensed dealers. 

The South Dakota legislature enacted, in March, 
1935, a local option bill. Amusements and games 
of chance are prohibited in the licensed stores. The 
State voted repeal of the prohibition article in the 
State Constitution 1934. 

The Tennessee Senate, on April 16, 1935, by a 
yote of 21 to 11, rejected a local option Liquor 
Legalization bill which would have wiped off the 
25-year old dry laws. 

In Texas, the majority for the repeal of the Pro- 
hibition article in the Constitution in the referendum, 
on Aug. 24, 1935, exceeded 60,000 in a poll of over 
500,000. The amendment adopted authorized the 
legislature to regulate the liquor traffic so long as 
the saloon was barred and the right of local option 
was respected. The legislature passed a law, signed 
Nov. 15, permitting package sales by licensed stores, 
A constitutional proposal which provides that liquor 
may be sold only in the original package at State- 
owned stores will be balloted on in 1936. 

In Vermont at town meetings in almost every 


community, held March 5, 1935, the proponents of © 


the continued sale of beer, wine and hard liquor 
earried their propositions by large margins. 

The Canal Zone’s 17-year prohibition era was: 
ended March 27, 1935, when President Roosevelt 
signed an executive order providing for the sale of 
alcoholic liquor under supervision and license. 


FEDERAL ALCOHOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Federal Alcohol Administration (FAA) 
was established by Act of Congress, approved Aug. 
29, 1935, as a division in the Treasury Department 
to replace the Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 


which existed for the liquor industry under the old 
NRA, and issues basic permits to distillers, rectifiers 
wine producers and importers which may be revok 
or suspended for cause after due notice and hearing. 
The Act defines and forbids unfair competition, and 
unlawful practices such as exclusive outlet, ‘‘tied 
house”, commercial bribery, consignment sales, 
and advertising not in conformity_ with 
FAA regulations, to prevent deception, ete. Inter- 
locking directorates are forbidden. The Act pro- 
vides that all distilled spirits, wine and malt bever- 
ages seized by the Government may be turned over 
to Government agencies for medicinal, scientific or 
mechanical purposes, given to such eleemosynary 
institutions as need them, or destroyed. 


STATE RECEIPTS FROM LIQUOR TAXES. 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, the Federal 
Liquor taxes aegregated $411,100,000. In the final 
year 1933-34 the return was $258,900,000, but repeal 
did not become effective until December, 1933, al- 
though prior to that date considerable revenue 
had been obtained from the taxation of beer and 
wine of low alcoholic content. The receipts for 


Ta 


f 
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1934-35 exceeded those for any year in the pre- 
Prohibition period except 1918 and 1919 when very 
high rates were imposed. Annual collections for the | 
period 1910 to 1918 ranged between $209,000,000 , 
and $284,000,000. The liquor taxes in 1934-35 ac- | 
counted for 24.6% of the miscellaneous internal 
revenue end 14.8% of all internal revenue taxes. 

Of the tota) liquor tax receipts in 1934-35, $178,- 
‘200,000 came from distilled spirits, $215,600,000 
from malt beverages, and $7,300,000 from wines, 
cordials, etc. \ 

The Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 provided a rate, 
effective Feb. 10, 1934, of $2 on each proof gallon, 
and a uniform rate of $5 per barrel on fermented 
malt liquors. A special tax of $100 a year is placed 
on each brewery except those producing less than 
500 barrels a year which pay 50%. 

-The liquor tax receipts for 1934-35 exceeded by 
‘$19,000,000 the budget estimate for that year which 
was $392,000,000. Receipts for 1935-36 were esti- 
mated in the budget at $430,000,000. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue reported 
that the total receipts from liquor taxes for the 
‘calendar year 1934 amounted to $374,506,232.50 
of which $54,248,376 came from Pennsylvania; 
$52,291,443 came from New York; $50,740,093 from 


- Illinois; $26,632,394 trom California; $23,631,267 


from Wisconsin, and $22,958,766 from Kentucky. 
Complete figures for the revenues collected by the 
States for the calendar year 1934 so far as available 


H Ao that monopoly States collected $8,232,245 in 


license fees and $14,480,579 in taxes, while the license 
States collected $48,650,164 in license fees and 
$40,007,053 in taxes. 
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The New York State Liquor Authority in its first” 
report to the Legislature on March 4, 1935, said 
that to date it had passed upon 141,000 applications 
for licenses and had issued 29,161 beer licenses and 
1,382 wine lincenses, and had licensed 8,951 restaur- 
ants and 1,470 hotels where liquor can be sold as — 
compared with 15,825 saloons and 3,104 hotels be- 
fore prohibition. 


“TM ALONE” CASE ARBITRATED. 
The case of the ‘I’m Alone’’, the rum-running 


schooner of Canadian registry sunk by the United 


States Coast Guard on the high seas in the Gulf of 
Mexico on March 22, 1929, was decided in favor of 
Canada on Jan. 5, 1935, by a Board of Arbitration, 
Justice Van Devanter of the United States Supreme 
Court and Sir Lyman Poore Duff, Chief Justice of 
Canada. They found the “admittedly intentional 
sinking’’ of the suspected vessel could not be justified 
by any principle of international law. In view of the 
fact that the vessel, though registered at Lunenberg, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and the cargo were owned by 
American bootleggers, no compensation ought to be 

aid for their loss but that compensation aggregating 

25,666.50 was due for the benefit of the captain and 
members of the crew ‘‘none of whom was a party 
to the illegal conspiracy to smuggle liquor into the 
United States”, and the Commissioners held that the 
“the United States ought formally to acknowledge 
its illegality (in the sinking) and to apologize to 
H. M. Canadian Government therefor’ and pay 
$25,000. The amount was appropriated by Congress 
and due apology was tendered by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on Jan. 21, 1935. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS AND FERMENTED MALT LIQUOR PRODUCED. 
: (Figures by Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, Treasury Dept., show thousands of tax gallons or bbls.) 


y Fer. Fer. 
Distilled Spirits. Malt Distilled Spirits. Malt 
Liq. | d. 

ss ay Wa he ee Te eee 
Year | Whky.| Rm.|Bdy. | Alcoh.| Tot. | Tot. \ Year | Whky.{ Rm | Bdy.| Alcoh.{ Tot. | Tot. 
Paes) a 3 Dae pan peokia Stine :) Prwes mes, desis sad Ses M pS 
1,000 ~|1,000| 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 {1,000 | 1,000 \1,000\1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
a Gals, |Gals | Gals.| Gals. | Gals. mee Gals. |Gals.|}Gals.| Gals. | Gals. are 
= gal. i al 
1900. 33,708 |1,614| 3,600] 10,736 |105,485/39,472 1922.... 316) 864)1,077} 79,906] 82,163 48 
1905. 47,153|1,792| 4,449) 11,611 /147,811]49,522/1923....] ...... 805 |1,417|122'403 134698 369 
1910 82,464 /2,254| 7,656| 68,328) 156,237 /59,545 1924. ...) ...... 785| 847|135,898)137,529| 4,890 
1911 100,647 |2,631] 7,953] 68,614 /175,402/63,283/1925....]...... 78 548/166, 165) 167,498] 5,119 
1912 98,209 |2,832 | 9,322] 73,499 |178,250/62,177/1926....]) ...... 894| 644/202,272)203,810] 4,855 
1913...| 99,616/2,751| 8,253] 78,882 |193,606|65,325/1927....] ...... 810| 338]184,323|185.472| 4,382 
1914 88,699 |3,026| 7,308] 78,848/181,919/66,189'/1928....] ..... 4 20) 411|169,150|170,515| 4.161 
1915. 44,552 |2,844] 8,522! 81,101 |140,656/59,808/1929....| ...... 1,227 |1,194|200,832|203.254] 3.866 
1916 59,241) 2,987 | 4,159 |182, 778 |253,283 |58,634) 1,999] '983| 416|/191,859|195,257| 3.681 
1917 57,652 |2,843| 8,251 |211,583 |286,085|60 2)436)1,124] 820/166,014/170,394| 3/137 
191 17,383 | 1,527 | 5,357 | 150,388 |178,8. 3 1,711|1,098| 631|146,951|150:390| 2766 
Ae 816} 1,802] 98,160 |100,778 |27.713 -| -4,910/1,299 |1,586)115.610|123,405} 1,261 
235} 945] 1,649) 98,436 /101,265) 9,231) - |, 62,353/1,818}8,574/166, 459/241,610/37,.678 
753} 5431 1,531] 85,069 149,113]3,102 |9,877|181,771)349,772|45,229 


Fermented’ liquor figures 1921-33 m near- 


Malt Rye Corn Mol’s Malt 
 (fise.)|1,000 bu.| 1,000 du.| 1,000 bu.| 1,000gal.| 1,000 Ibs. 
) 2,387 2,441 14,260 128,301 241,723 
719 188 : : 333 


80: 
9. 
506 218 7ea8 61,295 
. 161, 96,366 
560 56 5,818 | 116,240 46,481 
,515 4,50 12,777 | 175,902) 1,433,307 
4,810 | 10,239 400 | 195,266] 1,725,736 


ef! (BT tng ee oe se tite pom products) hops, 
, wheat, bran, and barley; ‘‘other materials,’’ acids, extract, 3 
Figures for 1921-1933 are for cereal beverages, mostly eee ors ent ee a ; 


} ean ~beer_ (bbl. = 31 gallons). 
asic y cuction (1,000 gal.)-(1900) 1,597; (1905) 12,188; (1910) 2,985; (1915) 3,636; (1916); (1934) 2,405; 


a 


GRAINS, ETC., USED IN MAKING LIQUOR AND BEER. 
‘ (The figures are those compiled by the U.S. Internal Revenue Bureau.) 
Used in Distilled Spirits 


Used in Fermented Liquor 


Hops | Sugar /Oth. Gr.|Oth. M. 


1,0001b.11,000 1b.|1,000 t.|1,000 1b.| 1,000 tb |1 
167,750] 604,891] 38,839 |109,630 |145,698 68 860 
9,358] 48 6,441 | 23/354 483 | 4/829 
Snes 5,989 | 28,468 | 17,336| 41530 
4,453 | 20,425 | 111239| 4'441 
4:556 | 24,999] 15115 394 
3,815 | 181946 35 4,548 
3,256 | 20,277 40 4/216 
3,425 | 22'268] 1,085| 5,035 
3,148 | 21/329] 5,968| 6/636 
3,071 | 19,050] 12;287|- 7/077 
2,734 | 8,509] 11,289| 6/389 
2,627 17.396 4818} 5.452 
6,307] 6,484] 1 280 
103'982 256'Ra 26 334 
t ; ,234 1142'434 ‘ 
139,729] 340,841] 31,773 (155,374 


hop extracts; sugar, syrup; ‘‘oth 


er grains."? — 


+ 4 
c, ; 
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“a U. S.—Quarry Production and Values. 191 
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% 
mae) ‘ CEMENT AND OTHER QUARRY PRODUCTION AND VALUES, 
> (Pigures Collected by the United States Bureau of Mines.) 
a 
> Year. . Cement. Clay. Clay products. Lime, Sand and Gravel. 
(Cal.)*| Barrels. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Short tons Dollars Short tons D 
_ 1919..| 86,141,488)147,318,398] 7,090,631 275,346,378) 3,330,347] 29,448,553] 70,576,407 4b O81 856 
1920. .| 97,079,200}195,589,915| 11,276,663 873,670,102} 3,570,141] 37,543,840] 82,041,388 65,661,605 
s 1921. .| 96,046,549/181,675,440 55,300 270,738,536} 2,532,153! 24,895,370] 79,845,008] 56 45, 
19 118,590,644) 208,464,0: 8,330,514 321,494,403] 3,639,617| 33,255,039}. 94,867,046] 64,617,664 
1923 . ./137,183,792|259,631,776| 11,188,913 424,582,628] 4,076,243] 39,993,652/139,932,153] 90,903,654 
1924. ./147,466,010/266,053,267| 11,507,536 415,779,378] 4,072,000) 39,596,423|156,230,063] 97,013,115 
1925 59, ,937}281,075,691) 12,736,632 423,446,917 4,580,823) 42,609, 141/172,001,473} 107,542, 123 
/ 1926. .}164,218,941)280,785,583| 14,105,589 430,428,494) 4,560,398] 41,566,452 |183,100,818]111,338,701 
Be 1927... 174,023,051 281,735,676] 13,697,159 403,363,270} 4,414,932) 38,638,413/197,454,269] 115,529,786 
1928. .|178,051,977/278,883,042] 14,200,739 373,550,882) 4,458,412] 36,449,635|209, 118,868] 119,207,937 
, 1929. .|172,027,452) 255,104,506] 14,850,744 373,409,391] 4,269,768] 33,478,848 /222 571,905] 132,835,979 
°1930 160,846,350 231,249,287 5 34, 3,387,880) 25,616,486|197,051,726) 115,176,543 
bs 19. 128.377,384| 142.579,826 2.707.614) 18,674,913|153,479,044| 86.280.224 
1932. .| 8).368,031} 82,718,197 1,959,990} 12,302,231/120,037,897| 57,522,076 
1933. .| 64,715,171] 86,172,315 2,269,280] 14,253,659/107,755,349| 53,072,910 
1934. .! 76,367,000) 116,446,000 2,397,087] 17,164,024!116,611,689| 61,247,173 
F Asphalt from Asphalt from 
Year. Slate. Stone. Asphalt (mine). (domestic petrol.) (foreign petrol.) 
(Cal.) | Dollars. | Short tons. | Dollars. |Shorttons.| Dollars. | Shorttons.| Dollars. |Short,tons.| Dollars. 
1919...| 6,030,648) 65,539,000) 96,709,143 88,281] 682,989] 614,692] 8,727,372) 674,876] 7,711,510 
1920...| 8,726,442) 78,527,000|133,541,960} 198,497/1,213,908] 700,496)11,985,457| 1,045,779|14,272, 862 
1921...| 7,322,006 63,538,740] 106,962,266 296,412/1,985,583] 624,220) 9,048,221] 908,093/11,761,358 
1922...| 9,176,784| 80,211,560/122,066,928} 327,792/2.253,180| 805,145/10,385,925| 1,242,163]13,899,407 
1923... |12,076,624/103,318,660/ 159,470,241} “400,236/2,885,631 995,654/13,060,174) 1,378,722|16,840,045 
1924... ./11,776,016/103,184,120/161,870,113| 562,367/3,958,339}] 1,158,456/14,305,007] 1,920,915/21,710,793 
1925... .|12,575,326|115,851,370)174,216,792| 584,850/4,148,400) 1,206,700/15,305,760| 1,971,670]27,520,010 
1926... |12,352,767| 124,496,360) 188,308,590} 715,180/4,484,960) 1,245,160/15,452,940| 2,213,310/31,098,460 
1927... |11,380,736) 136,345,130) 198,647,222) 839,040/5,605,850) 1,525,420/19,019, 150). 2,426,030/35,771,940 
1928... |11,472,291/ 133,869,510) 196.820,697| 807,860/5,175,055) 1,859,725/21,529,229] 2,298,848/30,056,866 
1929.. .|11,245,178 141,109,580| 202,692,762 804,027|5,470,493] 2,258,675/23,803,552| 2,355,498/ 27,057,868 
1930...| 7,911,618) 126,996,340/ 178,948,611] 702,.777/4.663,092) 2,167,068/20,851,354) 1,986,926|21,181,467 
1981...| 5,498,336] 97.933.180/135.085.627| 470,491/2,244,7. 2,206,568] 16,614,594) 1,867,302) 15,191, 
1932... } 3.104,300| 70,644,310! 89,063,608) 340.019/1,942,943) 2,308,725) 14,898,492) 1,489,302/11,013,000 
1933 ..| 2,696,185} 70,222,210) 80,945,608; 285,070/1,125,164) 1,192,707/10,675,280! 1,350,896) 13,885,472 
1934 . .! 2,707,928]...1...... hee age 440.852|2.365,.750| 2,515,628/23.413,386| 1,506,193|17,224/051 


Figures for asphalt from petroleum include road oil, which is used largely 

The United States lacks adequate domestic supplies of asbestos, chromite, graphite, manganese, mica, 
platinum, nitrate, thorium, tungsten, and vanadium; it lacks almost entirely supplies of diamonds and other 
gems, nickel, and tin. 


VALUE OF MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS. 
YEAR. Metallic. Non-Met. j|Other & Tot. || YEAR. Metallic. Non-Met. Other & Tot. 7 


{ 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. 
501,114,000 1920..| 1,762,350,000| 5,214,170,000} 6,981,340,000 
2,585,000 1921.. 654,130,000) 3,481,720,000| 4,138,509,000 
886, 180,000/1,014, 1922... 987,180, 3,656,410,000} 4,647,280,000 4” 
, 108,000 1923..} 1,510,930,C00| 4,471,620,000} 5,986,500,000 
550,768,000/1 1924..] 1,232,330,0 4,067,730,9 5,305,800,000 
i078 1998..| 1402;920'000| 4/303/080,000| °6.214/600°00 
9,879, ,237,668,000}1,987, ..| 1,402, ,803,080, 600, 
Fe 8or-000 1349/98 1927..| 1,217,700,000| 4,304,100,0 » 5,530,000,000 
862,008,000 | 1,375,420. 1928..| 1,284,580,000| 4,091,620,000} 5,385,200, 
878,869,000 /1,554,29: 1929. .}| 1,475,990,000} 4,401,100,0 5,887,600,000 ; 
639.000 1930.. 982,550,000} 3,773,400, 4,764,800,000 
991,730,000 1931.. ,290,000| 2.592.100,000] 3,166,600; 
620,745,000) 1, 32 :700,000| 2,172,000. 2:4615700, 
2/086,234,000) 2,900. H 1933 411,300,000] 2,132,900,000} 2,555,100,000 
2'153.318.000] 3.380,690,000/5,540,708.000 |/1934..| 542,100,000} 2,792,300,000] 3,350,000,0 


1,359.744,000] 3,232,626 
In non-metallic is included mineral fuels, valued in 1934 at $2,258,700,000. 


PWA AID FOR SCHOOLS OF THE NATION. ~ \ : 


fhe schools of the nation will benefit by PWA | projects and does not include $11,500,000Jallotted for 


-| purely Federal educational building projects under 
grants from the new works-relief appropriation, to pap fiat EWA proprant, 


ether with contributions of local communities, in a HaaL mouabrockiGn Geben mtn ae : 
936 educational building program of $303,337,064. Mie aad PWAseho9I o ne rot Peron oe 
Since PWA began making loans and grants in the | the nearly 1,000 school projects undertaken in 1933- 
summer of 1933 to Nov.1, 1935, allotments have been | 34° 433 have been completed and are now in use and 
made to more than 3,099 cities, towns, school dis- | the others were under construction. ‘ 

' tricts-and other public bodies for school, college and The 2,133 educational projects in PWA’s new pro- 
library construction estimated to cost’ $488,612,317. | gram include 2,038 elementary and high school prot i 
Much of this could not have been undertaken without | ects, 71 college and university projects, 13 public . Ny 
the help of PWA. . library projects and 11 other educational projects. 

Administrator Ickes said that under the $4,000,-| The actual number of buildings involved in the pro- 

' 000,000 works-relief act local communities have re-} gram is considerably greater. 
ceived from PWA 2,133 educational building proj- the Los Angeles grant, for instance, is regarded : . 
ects involving grant allotments of $130,696,188. In| by the PWA Division of Economics and Statisties ; 
addition to these grants, which represent 45% of the | a8 one docket and is so carried on the ee f 

cost of the projects, the applicants will contribute | But as a matter of fact the Los An eles school docket 
$172,640,876. The applicants’ contribution includes | covers the reconstruction, rehabi tation and equip- 
loans of $75,167,314 from PWA’s revolving fund, to | ping of 452 different buildings. ete 
d to the Government over a od of years At the University of Missouri, also one project, 
ben terest at 4%, and $97,473,562 from private | this docket covers a library puilding, 4 biology build- : 
borrowing or the applicants’ own funds. ing, an engineering building, a hospital and other ‘\ 
takes into account only the non-Federal | facilities. 


if 


; The outstanding factor in the balance of inter- 
P national payments of the United States in_ 1934, 
said Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, 
*. in his report, was the large inflow of gold which, 
valued at $1,187,000,000 at the new price of $35 
Y an ounce, represented a record inflow even on the 
- basis of the former price of $20.67 an ounce. The 
inward movement, which was inaugurated on an 
unprecedented scale after the devaluation of the 
dollar on Jan. 31, 1934, was particularly neavy dur- 
: ing February and March and was accelerated by the 
: simultaneous political unsettlement in several of 
, the ‘gold bloc” countries of Euro 
: 


pe. 

_ The merchandise export balance of $478 000,000 

was the largest since 1930. In actual value the 

es year's exports of $2,133,000,000 exceeded those of 

’ ~ 1933 by 27% while on a quantity basis they were 

; 8% larger. ‘Total imports valued at $1,655,600,000 

' were approximately the same on a quantity basis 

i as in 1933 but were 14% higher in value. These 

7 changes occurred in a year when world trade gen- 

erally was still featured by the wide application 

| of trade and exchange restrictions, which have in 

; recent years seriously hampered the flow of inter- 
national) trade. -- 

The net cash claims of $478,000,000 against 
foreigners which accrued during the year as a result 
of our merchandise exports and import trade was 
substantially offset by a balance of approximately 
“a $340,000,000 which accrued to the credit of foreigners 
va? as a-result of ordinary service transactions, such as 
Bey tourist expenditures, shipping, insurance, immigrant 
ee and other remittances, governmental transactions, 
pe etc., exclusive of interest and dividend items. In- 

cluding these latter items, as well as the negligible 

receipts on war-debt account, the year’s total service 
transactions resulted in estimated net claims by 
foreigners against the United States of the rela- 
tively small sum of $12,000,000. It is thus evident 
a that the year’s large net inflow of gold was, in part, 
“aie influenced by the merchandise export balance which 

ie. was more than twice as large as ip 1933. 
3 i An important factor in the country’s unusually 
' small debit balance on service transactions is found 
in the estimated interest and dividend receipts 
by this country of $453,000,000 on its investments 
ee ih: foreign countries. Despite substantial repatria- 
' tions of foreign dollar bonds in recent years, and 
- numerous defaults, the long-term international 
_ creditor position of the United States is emphatically 
_ demonstrated by the fact that our annual receipts on 
" aS _ investment account were approximately 3% times 
_ the estimated interest ‘and dividend payments by 
this country to residents of foreign countries on 

their investments in the United States. 


< 


__ While the number of our citizens who sailed for 
/ foreign destinations showed an increase of 3% over 
_ the preceding year, the departures for European 

ports were 6% less while sailings to other oversea 
- areas increased 14%. 

___ After declining approximately 20% during each 
of the two preceding years immigrant remittances 
- during 1934 remained on virtually the same level 
_ _. as_in 1933. Although there was a decline from 

_- $110,000,000 to $105,000,000 in estimated re- 

ot mittances, the number of items increased 7%, thus 
_ indicating a high degree of regularity on the part 
of our alien-born in remitting to their relatives in 
ena debt recipts were 

Nar debt receipts were limited to less than - 
000,000 received from Finland and Greece, payment 
by the latter being an interest account only. 

__ After four consecutive years of heavy net with- 
‘drawals of short-term banking funds from the 
United States a net inflow of $192,000,000 was 


. be 
creat de 


4 The Census Bureau reported in September, 1935, 
_ that in the five years since the census of 1930, there 


ita had been a gain of 48,409,993 acres 


U. S.—Balance af Payments — 


FIVE YEARS CHANGE IN THE FARM SITUATION. 2 


et 
Mees 


reported in 1934, Available data indicate that on 
fone tate capital transactions the United Stat 


Te 

2,133 ibe sat 
Merchandise—Goods exported.. . ; ‘ 
Goods imported.. 1,655 478 : 

paiere S : 

Service—Received for Shipping 
and Hreight (3) strewn. > = 61 ; 
Paid for Shipping & Freight... . 96 35 
Received from foreign tourists 94 3 
Amer. tourists spent abroad... 314 220 : 
Int. & dividends from abroad. 453 ; 
Int. & dividends sent abroad. . 126 327 E 


——— we 
Immigrant remittances and , 
contributions... ...-.2.-. 124 | 


Received misc. trade & service 
Paid for mise.trade & service. 


Net payments on ser. items!... 


Gold exported. ...2...s-seeses 
AmB ported sh... ss ae oases s 4 


Gained through release from : q 
earmark (net) = 
‘Silver exported) 2% Masa + sy 
Imported 


Paper currency received from 
abroad (Giet}P. . 2 3c ~ ens 


Capital Items—St’ks & Bas, seld 
Stocks & Bonds bought...... 
Net receipts, sinking fund, 

bond redemption, direct in- 
vestments, arbitage, etc.... 97 
Net inflow of short term bank- 
Ine funds) ete. jak: <b = 192 
Net misc, short-term credits.. - 8 
Net receipts on capital items. . 386 


Residual ttem?......... SR 499 


Total of summary items.... 1,315 1,315 
1These miscellaneous items include merchandise 
adjustments, war debt receipts, and government 
receipts and expenditures. 2Paper currency move- 
ments might be appropriately included in short- 
term capitalitems. %This item consists largely of 
special transactions (such as the inflow of unre- 
ported private, comnrercial and other funds, and 
miscellaneous foreign exchange operations) following 
the devaluation of the dollar'on Jan. 31, 1934, and 
unreported international security transactions. =< 
The balances on classifications for 16 years as 
eatin an are. enertnent of Commerce, in 
ons of dollars, have been as follows -(—i at 
debits, + credits): Ee 
Mdse & 
Services 


105 


Gold & Capital’ Residual 
eg ann Item 


‘000, 
+3,065 +250 —2,157 —1,158 
2,02 + —1069 —17185 
4+1,414 — 786 =\757 +129 
4 —235 .-342 +4197 
+167 —245 +4 +74 
+712 — 266 — 386 —60 
+386 +42 — 548 +120 
+156 -—112 —252 +208. 
+507 +99 +177 —783 
+725 +232 — 850 —107: - 
+447 +135 =217 —95 
+629 -258 —752 +4381 
+16 +168 —490 +164 
+131 —91 . —192 +152 
+215 +82 — 336 +38 
+466 —J,351 +386 +499 


farms to the cities was about 2 pers 3 
1934, the lowest since 1929, and abou Ooetne a 


et ak SS 1 aia 


‘The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
_ amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted on Sept. 17, 1787, by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their delib- 
_ erations at Philadelphia on May 12 of that year. 
. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 chosen 
_ by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the delegates 
in attendance, 16 declined or failed to sign. 

Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conventions, 
was sufficient for its establishment “between the states 
$0 Tatifying the same."" New Hampshire, on June 21, 
1788, was the ninth state to ratify. But the Govern- 
ment did not declare the Constitution to be in effect 
until the first Wednesday in March, 1789. 

The signers of the original Constitution, by virtue 

- of their membership in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. NEw HAMPSHIRE—John Langdon, Nich- 
olas Gilman. MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel Gorham, 
Rufus King. CONNECTICUT—Wm. Saml. Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. NEw YORK—Alexander Hamilton. 
NEW JERSEY—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. PENNSYLVANIA— 
B. Franklin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James 


United States—The Constitution. 


es Constitution of the Titer States. 


wr. *. + 


Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared = 
soll, Gouv. Morris, DELAWARE Gog, Read: Seat 
Dickinson, Jaco, Broom, Gunning Bedford jun. 
Richard Basset. MARYLAND—James McHenry, 
Danl. Carroll, Dan, Jenifer. of St. Thos. VIRGINIA— 
John Blair, James Madison, Jr. NorTH CAROLINA 
—Wm. Biount, Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs” 


Spaight. Sours CaroLtina—J. Rutledge, Ch 
Pinckney, Charles ‘ Cotesworth Pintheey Pierce 
Butler. _GEORGIA—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 


ee ay lege JACKSON, Secretary. 
e Constitution was ratified, by convention: 
the 13 original States in the following order: me 


7), Unanimous; 
Jan. 9, 1788), 
to 168; Md. 
to 11; So. Car. (May 23 Bor 
: p. (June 21, mi 57 to . 
oi rete Ad er Y. (July 26, 1788), 
27; No. Car. (Nov, 21, 9), 194 to 77; R. L 
(May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. ; 
(Vermont, by convention, ratified Jan. 10, 1791; 
105 to 4; and Congress, Feb. 18, 1791, admitted 
that State into the Union.) 
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THE CONSTITUTION. Wi 


PREAMBLE, 

We, the people of the United States. in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
‘insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 

'- mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
Secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. f 
Section i—(Legislative powers: in whom 
i vested :) 
‘ All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
- Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 


resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
1 how sage oe Enumeration. Vacancies 
to be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 


impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shali be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
} and who shail not, when elected, be an inhabitant 

of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

5 3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union apie 2 to their re- 

r spective numbers, which shall be determined by 

' adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of ens, be a 

other 


excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
he first meeting of the 


within three years after t 
Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
‘but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State 
- of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; 
Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New 
_ Jersey, 4; Pennsylv. , 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 

5, and Georgia, 3.* i Dak ee 

4, When vacancies happen the representation 

from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
’ ghall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 
_* 5, The House of Representatives shall choose their 
‘Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 

- Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., 
-_gnd other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 
1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
_ *g§ee Article XIV, Amendments. 


Ni 


~ 
4 


4 
1 


Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. é 
2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
as equally as may be into three classes. Theseatsof _ 
the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, : 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, r 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ment until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. ; 
3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State — 
for which he shall be chosen. . oe vices 
4. The Vice President of the United States shall © 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. pa 
5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, Bar 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. het || 
6. The Senate shail have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 5 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without t 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. — 
7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, ~~ 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the . 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and — 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. ” y : 
Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, _ 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 2 
1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be j 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 


alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing = 
Senators. te 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 4m 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first z Y 


Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. A jt soa 
Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- k 
ments. Rules. Power to punish orexpel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) vr. 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, __ 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and = 
a@ majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from = 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the "| 
attendance of absent members in such manner and ~ 
under such penalties as each House may provide. ‘ 
2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. ; et 
BS Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require ayn! 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of 


bt 
he ee 


’ as 


194 


‘States shall be a mem 
continuance 


* 


Co 


‘eoneurrence of the Senate 


and 


either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal, 

4, Neither Housé, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more thati three days, nor to any Other place than 
that in Which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

‘ Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis~ 

: Guptane ion in certain cases.) 

. Thé Senators and Representatives shall receive 

@ compensation for their services to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. They shail in all cases, except treason, felony, 


and bréach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 


during their attendance at the session of their respec- 
tive Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
samhe; and for any speech or debate in either House 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 
_2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he ‘vas elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States 
which shall have been. created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; 
and no person pecng any, office under the United 
r of either House during his 
in office. ) 
Séction 7—(House fo originate all revenue 
ills, Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, etc.) 
1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 


Hose of Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 
' pose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 


_. 2. Every bill which shall have House of 

epresentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 


‘etiter the objections at large on their journal, and 


proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that House)shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered; and if approved by two-thirds of that House 
it shall become & law. But in all such cases the votes 
of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 


‘President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 


it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 
4 law in like manner 4s if he had signed it, unless the 
ess by their adjournment prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law. 
. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
° and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States, and before the same shall take 
joer shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
y him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a Dill. 
ste 8—(Powers of Congress.) 
1. The Congress shall’ have power: 


‘To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 


ay the debts and provide for the common 


excises, to P 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but 


all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
_ throughout the United States. 


2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


States. 
3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
aeons, the several States and with the Indian tribes. 
4. To éstablish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 


i throughout the United States. 


5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 


. ‘ of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
“Theasur 


es. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 
_ 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

_8. To promote the progress of sciencé and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to atithors and 
‘Inventors the exclusive rights to theif respective 
aa | and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


art. 
10. To Gefine and punish piracies and felonies 
eae ipa Ke the high seas, and offences against the 
aw_of nations. 
ALE To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
een io make rules concerning captures on land 
er. 
12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 


ation of money to that-use shall be for a longer term 
than two years, 
_ 13, To provide and maintain a Dares 

14. To make rules for the government and regtila- 


tion of the land and naval forces. 
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| elplining the militia, and for governing such 
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15. To provide for calling forth the 
and repel invasions, A 

16. Re rovide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively thé ap- 

ointment of the officers, and the authority of trai 
ng the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. R 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
Whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry- 
docks, and other needful buildings. 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into exectition the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Proyision as to migration or 
Papcntaten of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 
Bills of attainder, ete. Taxes, how apportioned. 
No export duty. No commercial preference, 
Money, how drawn from Treasury, etc. No 
ae nobility. Officers not to receive presents, 


ete. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand a hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be 
importations, not exceeding ten dollars for each 

on. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may fequire it. i 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

4. No eapitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. : 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessel8 bound to or 
from ofe State be obliged to enter, clear, Or pay 
duties to another. ‘ 

..No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be gratited by the 
United States. d no person holding any office of 
profit. or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign state> 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise Of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, allian¢e, or 
confederation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 

ass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
mpairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Con+ 
gress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, 


except What may be absolutely necessary for execut- © 


ing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all 
duties ens ——— laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Co A 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or eompact 


with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage ~ 
imminent 


in war, unless actually invaded, or in such 
damage as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II, y 


Section 1—(President; his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed, Blectors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
yolve in case of his removal, death, ete. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 


1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
iden om the United States of America. He oe ee: 


ing the term of four years, and, together 
with the Vice-President, chosen for the same ter 
be, elected as follows: ” a ee 


Each State shall appoint, in such mann 
Legislature thereof may Rivest, @ number at eled 


- 


. militia to- 
exectite tlie laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, _ 


ed on such © 


the _ 
tors 


“hol 
States shall be appointed an elector. 
3. The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and yote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
deast shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
hemselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
Persons yoted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of 
votes shail be the President, if such number be a 
- majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if there be more than one who have such a 
majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the five high- 
est on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A 
J quorum, for this purpose, skal] consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
a choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
_ dent, the person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 


_ ballot the Vice President.* , 

ns 4 The Congress may determine the time of 
t choosing the electors and the day on which they 
4 be the same 


shall give their votes, which day shall 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States, st the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligivle 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 

of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 
; within the United States. 
: 6. In case of the removal of the President from 
} office, or of his death, resignation, ‘or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
ares may by law provide for the case of removal, 
t. death, resignation, or inability, both of th» Presi- 
_ dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 

for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
_ which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any r emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 
8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

_ “TJ do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 

fully execute the office of President of the United 

’ States. and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 

’ pecteet, and defend the Constitution of the United 
ates.” 


a 


; 
% 
i 
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Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
San He may require opinions of Cabinet 
flicers, 


ete,, may pardon. Treaty-making 
ag wer. Nomination of certain officers. When 
ident may fill vacancies.) oe 
} 1., The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the "army and Navy of the United States, and of 
‘the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, he shall have power to grant reprieves 
4 and pardons for — bo the United States 
‘ ‘xcept in cases 0: peachment. 
.. "te shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds, of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
_ States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
ee aaa a 
of suc lor officers as vy 
; President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
Hat 


of de ents. ‘ 
The President shall have power to fill up all 


¥ 


5 


is clause is superseded by Article XII.. Amendments. 


> ve Puede he ee _S.? Ge ee 
. “a . y 


vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate by granting commissions, which sha 
at the end of their next session. ee 
Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Gon- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall receive 
Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission 
fie shalt fr { i : 
es ‘om time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recone * 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
Proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. ; ’ 
Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes.) i x 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers + — 
of the United States shall be removed from office . 
on impeachment for and conviction of\ treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. iw 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) . 


The judicial power of the United States shall be © ’ 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior ia 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
their services 8 oompensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office.  _— 
Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
ore Appellate. Trial by jury, ete. Trial, 
where. } ra hr 
1. The judicial power shall extend to all casesin 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or roa 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all Ny 1 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United ~~ 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of erent 
States, between citizens of the same Staie cl; i 
lands under grants of different States, and between _ 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, — 
citizens, or subjects. ee er 
2. In all eases affecting ambassadors, other public. — ¥ 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have Meh pn 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction te ‘ 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and sae 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. ft i” 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- vf 
achment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be ay 
id in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within — 
any State the trial shall be at such place or places — 
as the Congress may by law have directed. = = 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- an 
ishment of.) / a 
1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. — 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same.overt = 
act, or on confession in open court. Hy OWS 
2. The Congress shall have power to declare the = 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 


shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except — 
during the life of the person attained. ny uw 


ARTICLE IV. ¢ 


Section 1—(Each State to. give credit to the {30% ; 
ublie acts, ete., of every other State.) i t 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State — 
to the publie acts, records, and judicial proceedings tle 
of every other State. And the Congress may by — 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, weer and proceedings shall be proved, and 
fect thereof. eer 
is ‘Seceion (Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered — a3 
up. pe ee to service having escaped, eet 
delivere G 14 Fda d H 

y The citizens ae h State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the ~ ‘ 


several States. als Slae wae treason, 


2. A person charged in 9 
, or other erime, who shall fiee from justice, an 
te totaal in another State, shall, on demand of the 


‘ 
“Pa 


Executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 
83. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another 
shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 
Section 3— (Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
i. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
- into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 


. nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
Or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 

_ = as well as of the Congress. 

Be 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 

, - and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 

the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

ie _' Section 4—(Republican form of government 
_ guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 

- on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 

- tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened ) 
against domestic violence. 
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ARTICLE V. 


(Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application -of the 
_. Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 

- call a convention for proposing amendments, which 
yowta either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 


nod 4 


"Opposition in and out of Congress to the Con- 
stitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 
as to individual and State rights, led to an agree- 
ment to submit to the people immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution a number of safe- 
_ guarding amendments. 
_ And so it was that the First Congress, at its 
first session, at the City of New York, Sept. 25, 
_ 1789, adopted and submitted to the States twelve 
proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it was 
_ then and ever since has been popularly called. 
. Yen of these’ amendments (now commonly known 
as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to twelve 
inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows— 
New Jersey, Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
_. North’ Carolina, Dee. 22, 1789; South Carolina, Jan. 
19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 25, 1790; Delaware, 
n. 28, 1790; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790; 
ork, March 27, 1790; Rhode Island, June 
10; Vermont, Nov. 3, 1791; Virginia, Dec. 
15,:1791. No ratification by Connecticut, Georgia 
9 Massachusetts is on record. These original ten 
ratified amendments appear in order below as 
i rticles I. to X. inclusive. 
The two of the original proposed amendments 
which were not ratified by the necessary number 
of States related, the first to apportionment of 
_ Representatives; the second, to compensation of 
Members of Congress. 
_ ‘TITLES OF NOBILITY. 
ongress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
he following Amendment to the Constitution: 
“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
- honor,. or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
- accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 


oie 


wee 
+ 


; ARTICLE I. 

Religious Establishment Prohibited, 

Freedom of Speech, of the Press, and 
Boas: Right to Petition. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the tree peellee 

"thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 

_ the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 

assemble and to .petition the Government for a 

+ redress of grievances. 


yi gto ARTICLE It, 
_. _ Right to Keep and Bear Arms. 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 


security of a free State, the right of the 
ye keep and bear arms shall not be tae re 
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or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, | 


“ 


*, 


poses, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by — 
the Legislatures of ieee ourths of the saveral St tes, 

or by conventions in three-fourths t’ ereot, as the one — 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by © 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight — 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
First Article; and that no State, without its consent. 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this’ 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall _ 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 

B 


} 
' 
; 


, 
t 
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laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
_3. The Senators and Representatives before _men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legis- 
latures, and all executives and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public — 
trust under the United States. / 


ARTICLE VII. y 
(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) ‘ 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so rat: the same. 


| 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor 
king, prince or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be eeRene of holding any office of trust or profit 
under them or either of them.” 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING 
SLAVERY. : bie 


(The Corwin Amendment.) 


Congress, March 2, 1861, in a joint resolutio 
signed by President James Buchanan, nraneshth ee 
the States the following Amendment to the Con- 
wer oe 

, NO amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Gober fe 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons’held to labor or service by the laws 


‘3 Rauited ay Oni : 
atified by 0, March 13, 1861: M. 
a ee, aeons seaRNeaeo al, Feb. a and 
ofa ne ed, for lack of a sufficient number 


i HE TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION—In Force December 15, 1791 


ARTICLE IIt. ; 
No Soldier To Be Quartered in Any 
+. ares ces jonlbes: etc, 1 , 

© soldier shall, in time of peace, be € 
any house without the consent of the cenaeen ri 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law, 


ARTICLE Iv. 
Right of Search and Seizure 


The right of the people to be secure in their — 
Persons, houses, papers, and effec Garsas 
sonable searches and seizures, Bi ciiees baer or 
and no warrants shall issue but upon -probable 
cau gumperie! 09 oat or airman, bd Dar 

ng the place to and 
the persons or things to be seized. ae ars waco 


Regulated, : 


rniited 
ep _ARTICLE V. 
_ Provisions Concerning | Prosecution, 
Trial and Punishment.—Private Prop- 
erty Not to Be Taken for Public Use 
“ _. Without Compensation. 

__No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases ‘arising 
- in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
y pone in any criminal case to be a witness against 

oe imself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 

"without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 

I ARTICLE VI. 

Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc. 
a Tn all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 

‘ the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 

jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 

ave been committed, which districts shall have been 

previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 

the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 

fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 

: pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

vg and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

"] ARTICLE VII. 
Right of Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 

J versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 

SS jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
y 
4 


shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
-- United States than according to the rules of the 
. common law.- 
a ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
: ishment Prohibited. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
: inflicted. 


ARTICLE s 
.¢ Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
fe The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
g rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
coches retained by the people. 
re ARTICLE X. 
Rights of States Under Constitution. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


ARTICLE XI. 
r Judicial Powers Construed. 7h 
following amendment was proposed to 
petiaisees of the several States by the Third Congress 
on the 4th of March, 1794. and was declared to 
have been ratified tn a@ message from the President 
to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1795. 

It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from-12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 

dams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research tn the Department o, 
; State, tt ts now established that the Eleventh Amen 

3 ment became of the Constitution on Feb. 7, 1796, 
ment retmat date tt had been ratified by twelve States 


eas March 27, 1794; (2) Rhode Island, 
: mo No Y7o4:; (3). Connecticut, May 8, 1794; 
_. (4) New Hampshire, June 16, 1794; (5) Massachu- 
: setts, June 26, 1794; (6) Vermont, ween Oct. 9, 
1794, and Nov. 9, 1794; (7) Virginia, Nov. 18, 1794; 

| 8) Georgia, Nov. 29, 1794; (9) Kentucky, Dec. 7 
’ Poa: as 
J 


eae eee 


‘ 


Maryland, Dec. 26, 1794; (11) Delaware, 

Jan. 2. 795: (12) North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1795. 
une 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
3 had become part cat the Con- 
re anyone was offic aware of 
aa he eae Snad been admitted as a State; 


but not until Oct. 


ee ae 


‘sent to the Governor of 

retary of State Pickering, whose office was 
Ages Trenton, New because of the epi- 
ellow fever 


r. 
e States, one other, 
ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
2 4, 1797; 
and Penn- 


The judicial power of the United States » iall not. 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, - 
commenced or prosecuted avainst one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state, 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and 
: Vice-President. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
atures of the several States bu the Eighth Conoress on” 
| the 12th of December, 1803, and was declared to have 
| deen ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary oJ 
State, dated September 26, 1804. It was ratified by 
12 of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 
The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President; 
and they shall make distinct list of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President. and of the number of votes for each, which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and __ 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 

and the votes shall then be counted; the person haying 
the greatest number of votes for President shall bey 
the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person — 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those voted for as President. the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot the — 

President. But in choosing the President, the votes 


i 


President shall act as President, as in the case of th 
death or other constitutional disability of the Pre 
ident. The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presiden 
if‘such number be a majority of the whole ete 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majori 
then’from the two highest numbers on the list the — 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose sball consist of two-thirds of the whole - 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to achoice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
eaee eligible to that of Vice-President of the L 
States, 


V f 
THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMEN’ 
The 13th, 14th and 16th Amendments to the 
stitution are commonly known as the Reconstruc 
Amendments, tnasmuch as they followed the Cw 
War, and were drafted by Republicans who were b 
on tmpostng thetr own policy of reconstruction on ae 
South. Post-bellum legislatures down there—Missts- © 
sippt, South Carolina, Georgta, for example— ad 
set up laws which, tt was charged, were contrived to 
perpetuate Negro slavery under other names. — 
ARTICLE XII. aa 
Slavery Abolished, e tai 
The following amendment was proposed to the. 
latures of the several States by the Thirty-eighth Congress 
on the 1st of February, 1865, and tas declared to ha 
been rati, in a proclamation by the Secretary of St 
dated December 18, 1866. It finally was ratified by 
33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by Delaware 
(Feb. 8, 1865) (ratified in Feb., 1901) and Mississ ¥ 
Preside d the jotnt resolution ia ny 


- 


Per 


tut or thetr adoption, ‘ 
ils a Pe slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the 


b n duly convicted, shall exist within 
United States, or any place subject to their Jurisc ic- 
2. Congress shall have 
by appropriate legislation. - 
Peay 
: hip Rights Not to Be Abridged. 
Te potas ‘oposed to the Leg- 


tion. ee | 
power to enforce this article 
ARTICLE XIV. f 
Thirty-ntnth ae : 


Northern States; it was rejected 


a t the support of 23 
: Got the SUDO Oy ee Tea?) (rolined tn’ Feb, 190D); 


by Delaware (Feb. 7, y 
Rentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern States. Cal- 
ifornia took no action. Subsequently it was ratified 
by the 10 Southern States. 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. Newly 
constituted legislatures in both North Carolina and 
South Carolina, respectively, on July 4 and 9, 1868, 
ratified the proposed amendment, a hough earlier 
legislatures had rejected the proposal. The Secretary 
of State issued a proclamation which, though doubtful 
as to the effect of attempted withdrawals by New York 
and New Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity 
of the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
: following day, July 21, 1868, Congress passed a resolu- 
ve tion. which declared the 14th amendment to be a part 

____ of the Constitution and directed the Secretary of State 
~~ g0 to promulgate it. The RG waited, however, 
until the newly constituted legislature of Georgia 
had ratijied the amendment, subsequent to an earlier 
rejection, before the promulgation of the ratification 

' of the new amendment. f 
1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jursidiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
_ they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States, nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
: Sa aye process of law, nor deny to any person within 

i its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress, 
2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
_ Vote at any election, for the choice of Electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Ls. Paterna a Uves in Congress, the executive and 
Bas. peal officers of a State, or the members of the 
gislature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
. habitants of such State, being twenty-one years oi 
age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
' abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or 
* _ other crime, the basis of representation therein shall 
__ be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
mnale citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


_ Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
_ of United States Officials for Rebeilion. 
_, , 3, No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-Pres- 
_ ident or holding any office, civil or military, under the 
_ United States, or under any State, who, having 
_ previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
_ of any State Legislature or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
_ febellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
___to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 
ie What Public Debts Are Valid. 2 
4, The validity of the public debt of the United 
‘tates, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
r payment of pensions and bounties for services in 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
- questioned, But neither the United States nor any 
_ State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection’ or rebellion against 
ans nited States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 
_ cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and cen shall be held illegal and void. * 
5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
propriate legislation the provisions of this article. 


r oH ARTICLE XV. 

al Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 
_ The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 

latures of the several States by the Fortieth Congress on 

can pe 26th of February, 1869, and was declared to have 

been tatified tn a proclamation by the Secretary of 

eae ate, dated March 30, 1870. It was ratified by 31 
_ of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, Del- 

aware (March 18, 1869) (ratified “in Feb., 1901) 

and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 

Jan, 5, 1870. New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 

1 ote Het Pot th iti 

f le right o e citizens of the United 

fee not be denied or abridged by the Gnd 
States or by any State on account of race, color, or 

$ ove pepaen of are. 

_ 2, The Congress shall have power to enforce ¢) 
provisions of this article by appropriate TeguAtion: 


uy ARTICLE XVI. 
Pee’ Income’Taxes Authorized. 
% The following amendment was proposed to the Legts~ 
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United States—The Constitution; 
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Amendments. 
tatures of the several States by the 
on the 12th day of July, 1909, and was “ 
bren ratified in a proclamation bu the Secretary of Stat 
dated February 26, 1918. The amendment was ratified 
by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and Utah. Ea 1 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived. 
without apportionment among the. several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. : 
United States Senators to Be Elected by 
Direct Popular Vote. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-second Congress 
on the 16th day of May, 1912, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated May 31, 1913. The amendment was adopted by 
37 of the 48 States, but was rejected by Utah. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State shal] 


have the qualifications requisite for electors of the — 


most numerous branch of the State Legislatures. 
2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of.such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make 
temporary appointment until. the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 
3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to 


‘affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 


before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sizty-fifth Congress, 
December 18, 1917: and on January 29, 1919, the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its adoption 
by 36 States, and declared it in effect on January 16; 


1920. A 

The total vote 4n the Senates of the various States was, 
1,810 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In the lower 
houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 for, 1,036 against 
—78.5% ary. 


The amendment_ultimately was epupts by all the. 


States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. . ’ 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as. 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress, R 


ARTICLE XIX. ot 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 


The following amendment was proposed to the Legis-. 


latares of the several States by the Sizty-fifth Co 

having: been adopted by the House of reas Bara 
May 21, 1919, and by the Senate, June 4, 1919. On 
August 26, 1920, the United States Secretary of State 


proclaimed tt in effect, having been adopted (June 10, 


1919-Auousi 18, 1920) by three-quarters of the Stat 
wien oe Md Lape nia Senate rules of procedure 
ade Teco’ ation of am 

faleeett is nich . was patie easure during the 

proposed. amendment, subsequent to je 

in the same session. The emondment. Whe saa 

by jae et ee ana Virginia: J P 
- The right of citizens of the United S 

vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 

aor or by ae Ke oa on account of sex. M 
. Congress all have power, y 

legislation, to enforce the privinicha ot ine tein: 


ARTICLE Xx. 
Terms of president and vice-president to be- 


sin on Jan, 20; th bs 
sentatives, on Jan. os pera ek 


The following amendment was oposed ‘ 
Legislatures of the several Stat eres 
Congress, in March, 1982 ee the aon Te aie 


i ak Ae ll ite aliments Baik a 


, the Senate ratified the 
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‘have en 
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Sie m1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-! dent shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
_January, of the years in which such terms would 
ded if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 


n. 
. | Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

- Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the Presi- 
dent elect shall have failed to qualify, then the 
Vice-President elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the Cangress 
_Iay by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
President elect nor a Vice-President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which one who is to 
act shall be selected, and such person shall act ac- 
cordingly until a President or Vice-President 
shall have qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 

Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for 
the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved 
upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amend- 
ment by Conventions in the States. 

The following proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tton, «mbodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd Congress 
Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, Feb. 20, 
933, by 289 to 121), was transmitited to the Secraary 
of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent to the governors 
of the States copies of the resolution. The amendment 


£ 
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SS : oa 
THE CONSTITUTION OUTGROWTH OF A STRUGGLE. 


In 1787, when the United States Constitution 
was drawn up and signed, there was a conflict 
which has persisted from that day to this over the 
question of State rights. The Constitution, as 
fashioned in the year named, was the result of a 
compromise between the er ten ap bon bd and ee 

roup, whereby a stronger - 
ay is pnt 4 heat had axisted under the 
articles of Confederation; together with a Federal 
executive and judiciary which had not theretofore 


‘Thus was reserved to the States or to the people 
“powers not delegated to the United States ... nor 
prohibited . . . to the States.” 

There was also a compromise between those 
who wished legislative representation to be based 
on po tion and those who demanded that all 
of the States have equal representation in a bicameral 
legislature, with a lower house in which representa- 
tion was based on population, and an upper house 

nting the States as States. 5 

There was still: another compromise between the 
States in which slavery exi and those in which 
sla’ was prohibited, whereby it was provided 
that for direct taxation and representation only 
three-fifths of the Negroes should be counted, but 
that fugitive slaves should be returned by one 
State to another, and that the importation of slaves 
should not be prohibited before 1808. ae 

The working plan for the Constitution was draf 
mostly by M nm and was presented to the con- 
vention by Randolph. The small-state plan, then 
ealled the ‘New Jersey idea” was offered by Pat- 
terson and was in general a revision of the Articles 
i tion. 
Oe it was who pushed the NS ssn 
Compromise, which called for the two systems o 

tation in the two branches of Congress. 
ere is reason for believing that the convention 
essays of Madison, Hamilton, 
787-1788) anonymously under 
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went into effect on Dec. 6, 1933, having been adopted 
by 36 of the 48 States—three-quart 
number. The amendment is: . at a eas 


Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United St 
sll ; aves is hereby 
Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the United 
pinot ~ a = Lets of intoxicating, ~ 
. in violation of the laws th 
prohibitied. . S$ thereol, is hereby 
ection 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendmetinbo 
the Constitution by conventions in the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years bo 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. : ‘ 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legts~ 
latures of the- several States by the Stxty-eighth Congress, 
having been adopted as a joint resolution by the, 
House of Representatives (297 10 69) on April 26, 1924, i 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924. y eaes! 
It was ratified by Arizona (1926); Arkansas (1926); 
California (1925); Colorado (1932); Illinois (1988); 
Lowa (1933); Matne (1933); Michigan (1983); Minne- 
sota (1933); Montana (1927); New Hampshire (1933); 
New Jersey (1933): North Dakota (1983); Ohto (1988); 5 
OR _ (1933); Oregon (1988); Pennsyloanta 
(1933); Washington (1938); West Virginia (1933); 
Wistonsin (1925); Wyoming (1936). Ratification by 
86 States is necessary. : ee) ] 
A committee of the American Bar Association 
reported tn Dec., 1934, that in its opinion no ratifica- 
tions after Jan. 2, 1933, would be lawful, a period of — 
8 years and 7 months having lapsed since June 2, 
1924. The Committee further reported that, tn tts 
judgment, a State which has rejected, and has so certi- 
fied, cannot ratify after one-fourth of the States mean- 
time have rejected. ay 5 
The U.S. Supreme Court, in 1921 (Dillon vs. Gloss, 
256 U. S. 368) ruled that proposed amendments .of 
1789, 1810, and 1861 were no longer pending. “We | 
conclude,” said the Court, “*. . . that the ratification — 
must be within some reasonable time after the proposal.” — or 
Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and probibit the labor of persons: 5 
under eighteen years of age. . rik ox 
Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation | 
enacted by the Congress. pale 


wie 
Sg! Sie Fae 
The notebooks of John Lansing, who was a 
delegate to the Constitution Convention from 
were loaned to the Department of 
History at Princeton University in 1935. noe a8 


of power which the Federal 

exercise over the States; one 0 
disputed questions of the convention. Mr, Lansing 
an ‘Anti-Federalist, and a violent upholder of t. tink 
doctrine of States Rights, opposed the strong na- 
tionalistic views held by Alexander Hai ton, 

the Federalist delegate from New York. Le ier 


hall 14 
of ee corollaries of a written Constitution. = 


Fifty-four years passed before the Court again 
asserted its power @ 393)0 4 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes 
4 necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
i bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
’ the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to bé self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life. Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 

Government. becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 

_ to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such 

- form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 

- that Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 

_ ingiy all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 

: more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
_. to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
-and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object evinees a design to reduce them under abso- 
tute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
pals throw off such Government, and to provide new 
<r ‘Guards for their future security. Such has been 
_. the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is 
‘now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
_ their former Systems of Government. .The history 
of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 


_ Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
Facts be submitted to a candid world, 
___. He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 
__ He has forbidden his. Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
___ in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
- attend to them. 
_..__ Hehas refused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
-. dation of large districts of peopie, unless those people 
te, ve would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formid- 
_ ‘able to tyrants only. 
He has called together legislative bodies at places 
RFS unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
ie tory of their public Records, for the sole purpose ot 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 
_ He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
4 v4 ie edly, for opposing with manly firmness his inyasions 
_ on the rights of the people. 
an He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
Pras Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
gy returned to the People at large for their exercise; the 
ia State remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convuisions 
within. 
___He has endeavoured to prevent the population ot 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws 
__ for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, and 
Ww Hoes the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands, 
_____He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
CoA py refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
_ Judiciary powers. 
_. He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, 
_ for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
_ payment of their salaries. 
He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
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The Declaration of I: ndependence. 


“ , , Py ‘ 
Declaration of Jndependence. - 
The Declaration’ of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, 5 
1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
- lished first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A copy of the 
ment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 1776. 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our _ Peele q 


Py ke 


) 


at Philadelphia, on July 4, 
It was pub= 
Declaration, engrossed on parch- 


‘and éat out their substance. 2 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent 
‘of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to cur constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering 
large boédies of armed troops among us: For pro- 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing» 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by~Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: ' For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
burnt our tcwns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. : t 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death; 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. ; 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. In every 
stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. Nor have We been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend ah unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the cireum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magna- 
himity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connectiong 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, bah ac J in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the ss of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 

ends, 

WE J 
the United States of America, in General 


Right ought to be Free and Independent States; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political . connectio: 
between them and the State of Great Britain 3 
and ought to be totally dissolved 
and Independent States, they have Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which Independent States may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 42 yay 
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_ -—s Name, Delegate from 


Adams, John (Mass.)........- 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.)....... 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.). 
Bice 


Hooper, William (N. C.).. 1.2! 
Tae ne Bite fc OE eee 
agopkingon, 
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Taylor, George (Penn.)........ 
Thornton, Matth 
, _ Walton, (GO) nF 2 .o ase 
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The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been presented 
on June 28. Prior to toons Ri Wa ooet a; 
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George his encouraging and foster 
trade w 


¥ fferson called “An Execrable Com- 
merce. 


The signers ana their families were proscribed as 
traitors by the British Government, and rewards of 

_ £500 were offered for their apprehension. 
~The manuscript journal of Congress of July 4 doés 
not give the names of the members present and agree- 
ing to the adoption of the Declaration. | * 
~ “McKean voted for the resolution of independence 
but was with Washington’s Army when it was en- 
C and was not a member of Congress from 
1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he said 
in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; R. H. 
idge , and Oliver Wolcott, in Sept. 
m first attended Congress on Noy. 4. 
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Birthplace Born Died 
Seances «3 1735, Oct. 30/1826, Jul 
AS ERIN 1722, Sent. 27 1803, Oct. 2 
reat oe .--+J1729, Nov. 795, 
een C. H., Va. !/1736, Sept. 1017977 ce io 


11728, Oct. 
..|1730, May 
_|1745; Dee. 


-|1749, Nov. 
1721, April 
1713 


111797, Dec. 1 — 
1806, June (8 
aes 
Five other signers of the engrossed Declaration 
from Pennsylvyania—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, 
and Ross—were not appointed to Congress until 
July 20, when they succeeded 3 Pennsylvania mem- 
bers who were in Congress on July 4 but did not 
support the Declaration. 1) Ie yeah 
Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
Se rere. Fa a Due signed ane. eniptomsed 
absent on y 4, but sign e ‘ossed — 
Declaration on August 2. e sa J etl 
Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe he 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent on — 
July 4 and August 2. ye as, 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent * 
on August 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. : cs - 
Charles, Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed — 
copy of the Declaration on August 2. Three Mary- 
land ems who were reappointed on July 4 did 
not 8 ‘ Pyne | 
The New York State convention _did not author- a 
ize its Delegates to approve the Declaration until 4) 
July 9, and Congress was so notified on July 1 Jf 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4signedtheen- 
grossed Declaration on August 2. os + 
Congress, on Jan. 18, 1777, ordered that an 
authenticated copy of the Declaration and signers, — ¥ . 
attested by Hancock and Thompson, be ‘sent to ‘ rs 
“each of the United States” for them to put on. mr 
record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary K. i 
Goddard, in Baltimore, where Congress ae theo 
in session. A copy of the broadside, authenticated = =— 
on Jan. 31, 1777, was distributed to the States. f 
MeckKean had not then signed, : : : 
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The pertinent parts of the Doctrine as announced 
by President Monroe in his message to Congress 
(December 2, 1823), are’ these: 

t c “the occasion has been judged proper for 

’ asserting, as a principle in which the rights and 

{Interests of the United States are involved, that the 

Lf American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 

_ future colonization by any European powers. 

“=. . . “It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that-we resent injuries or make 
. preparation for our defense. With the movements 

in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 

The political system of the allied powers is essen- 

' tially different in this respect from that of America. 

This difference_proceeds from that which exists in 

their respective Governments; and to the defense 
of our own, which has been aehieved by the loss of 
so much blood and ‘treasure, and matured by the 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
THE DOCTRINE, AS STATED BY PRESIDENT MONROE. 


. whole nation is devoted. 
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wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 


“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amic- 
able relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we haye, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could. not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. 

“It is sfill the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course.” 


a MEMORANDUM ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE, BY J. REUBEN CLARK, Jr. 


le” The following extracts from the Memorandum 
i ~ have been selected and arranged for the Almanac 
by Mr. Clark, formerly Ambassador to Mexico. 

“The Doctrine, thus declared by Monroe, when 

reduced to its lowest terms, covers— 

(1) Future colonization by any European powers 

‘of the American continents. 

: (2) Any attempt by the allied powers to extend 
their political system to any portion of this hemisphere, 
or (in its second statement) to any part of either 

_. continent. 

' (8). Any interposition, by any European power, for 
-__ the purpose of oppressing or controlling in any other 
Z manner the destinies of the Latin American Govern- 
ments “who have declared their independence and 
-. maintained it, and whose independence we have on 
pgreat, consideration and just principles acknowl- 

edged.” : 

(4) Noninterference by the United States with the 

_. existing colonies or dependencies of any European 

48) wer. 

pate Policy of leaving Spanish American colonies 
and Spain to themselves in the hope that other 

‘powers will pursue the same course. 


i. 
-_\ Behind the Doctrine, though not expressly stated 
in words by President Monroe, is the principle of the 
ae complete political separation of Europe and the 
-, Americas, or, as Jefferson put it, ‘Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, never 
- to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic 
affairs.” (October 24, 1823.) 
The Memorandum shows that each of these essen- 
_ tial principles of the Doctrine had been understood, 
- announced, and invoked as between ourselves and 
ic Europe, years before the framing of Monroe's declara- 
tion was contemplated. 
a Returning to the declaration itself, it must not be 
overlooked that the matters inhibited by the Doc- 
4 trine cam’ under ban because they were ‘‘dangerous 
_' to our pejce and safety,’”’ or were a ‘‘manifestation 
' of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
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which we had acknowledged. ! 
It is of equal importance to note, on the other 
_ hand, that the declaration does not apply to purely 
__ \nter-American relations, 
: ___Nor does the declaration purport to lay down any 
rinciples that are to govern the interrelationship 
of the states of this Western Hemisphere as among 
_. themselves. 
( The Doctrine states a case of United States vs. 
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of State to Congress, and published in 1930 by the Government at Washington.) 


Europe, not of the United States os. Latin America. 

Such arrangements as the United States has made, 

for example, with Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua, are not within the Doctrine as it was ; 
1 


; 

: 

: 4 

: (Prepared by him in 1928 when Under Secretary of State, submitted by the United States Department 
3 

} 


announced by Monroe, They may be accounted 
for as the expression of a national policy which, like 
the Doctrine itself, originates in the necessity of 
security or self-preservation—a policy which was 
foreshadowed by Buchanan (1860) and by Salisbury 
(1895), and was outlined in what is known as the 
“Roosevelt corollary’ to the Monroe Doctrine 
(1905) in. connection. with the Dominican debt . : 
protocol of 1904; but such arrangements are not 
covered by the terms of the Doctrine itself. - 

A popular feeling exists that the Monroe Doctrine _ 
is hostile to monarchical government as such, but 
this is not the fact. Monarchies have been set up ; 
in Brazil, Haiti, and Mexico without objection by 4 
the United States, and for many years we dealt with 
the Brazilian monarchy on terms and in language 
of sincere friendship. Even the establishment of 
the Maximilian Empire in Mexico was objected to | 
not so much from the point of view of its being a  — 
monarchy as from the point of view that this mon- 
ao was established and maintained by European ~ 

ODS. s 

One of the interesting suggestions that have been 
made by European powers is that the possession of 
colonies by that power tpon this hemisphere makes 
se et, Lee peas: power ae ere Se ae This 
suggestion has, of course, not been acceptable to the 
oteatn te ah 1d not be overlook : 1 

ally, it should no overlooked that the United 
States declined the overtures of Great Britain in 1823 — 
to make a joint declaration regarding the principles  —_— 


zonventional arrangement regarding them. 
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what measures if any, shall be taken to vindicate the 
principles of the Doctrine, and we of necessity deter- 
mine when the principles have been vindicated. No 
other power of the world has any relationship to, 
or voice in, the implementing of the principles which 
the Doctrine contains. It is our Doctrine, to be by 
us invoked and sustained, held in abeyance, or aban- 
doned as our pe international policy or vital na- 
—_ aie shall seem to us, and to us alone, to 
It may, in conclusion, be repeated: The Doctrine 
states a case of the United States vs. Europe, and ni 
of - nae rere dese preeions me 
e only been able to ve 
this protection against designing European eats) 
because of its known willingness and determination, 
if and whenever necessary, to expend its treasure 
and to sacrifice American life to maintain the prin- __ 
ciples of the Doctrine. So far as Latin America ig 
concerned, the Doctrine is now, and always has been, 
not an instrument of violence and oppression, but an — 
unbought, freely bestowed, and wholly vey 
guaranty of their freedom, independence, and terri- 
ce integrity against the imperialistic designs of 
pues ie . 
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_ The Supreme Court of the United States unani- 
' Mmously ruled, on May 27, 1935, that so much of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933, as authorized the President to approve ‘codes 
of fair competition’, was an unconstitutional dele 
gation by congress of legislative power. The test 
case was brought by the Schechters, poultry dealers. 
The particular code invalidated was the ‘Code of 
Fair Competition for the Live Poultry Industry of 
. the metropolitan area in and about the City of New 
* York.’’ The decision outlawed all the other codes. 
: This mandatory termination of the codes resulted 
i in the revival of the anti-trust laws; and to make 
certain that these statutes would again become ef- 
xe? fective the resolution of Congress continuing NRA 
in skeleton form declared that any exemption from 
, the anti-trust laws could extend only to agreements 
approved by the President, which provide for collec- 
tive b ing, minimum wages, maximum hours 
and abolition of child labor, and prohibit unfair 
competitive practices. Many other objectives and 
# practices permitted, and sometimes compelled, by 
; the codes became unlawful. 
SS The Agricultural Adjustment Act of Congress, 
' which has an anti-trust clause, has been at- 
: tacked in the courts as unconstitutional, but the 
: Supreme Court of the United States has not, up to 
Sept. 16, 1935, ruled on the issue. 
F jon 8 (2) of that act says that the Secretary 
‘of Agriculture have power— 
“To enter into marketing agreements with pro- 
cessors, associations of producers, and others en- 
gaged in the handling, in the current of interstate or 
foreign commerce of any agricultural commodity or 
: oduct thereof, after due notice and opportunity for 
. ng to in’ parties. The making of any 
such agreement shali not be held to be in violation 
% of any of the antitrust laws of the United States, and 
any such agreement shall be deemed to be lawful: 
Provided, That no such agreement shall remain in 
. force after the termination of this Act.” 
The Agricuitural Adjustment Act was approved on 
= May 12. 1933. 
7 The A. A. A. Amendment Act, signed Aug. 24, 
1935, was designed to bring the farm program within 
the limits of constitutionality and to add to its 
effectiveness in raising purchasing power to 
the level set by Congress. The act Makes. no 
radical change on the program, but includes many 


provisions for strengthening and clarifying its 
; operation. 

a SHERMAN ACT. 

,. The so-called Sherman Act, in effect on and after 


July 2, 1890, includes the following provisions— 

“Every contract, combination in the form of trust 
4 or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
» commerce among the several States, or with foreign 
4 nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
- '_“E,yery person who shall make any such contract, 
- or engage in any such combination or conspiracy 
shall be deemed guilty of 2 misdemeanor, and on con- 
vietion thereof. be punished by a fine not 
Ss exceeding $5.060, or by imprisonment not exceeding 


year, or by_both said punishments, in the dis- 


rwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
ay death in anv Territory of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or 
commerce between any such Territory and buy a 

or between any such Territory or Territories an 
or States or the District of Columbia or with 
foreign nations, or between the District of Columbia 
State or States or foreign nations is hereby 


oe operty owned under any contract or by 
eis coats lone or pursuant to any conspiracy 
(and being the subject thereof) mentioned in on 
j of this act, and being in the course of transportation 
from one State to another, or to a foreign country, 
shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be 
st and conde: 


se! is 1 
a s. rson who shall be injured in his business 
a eae by any other person or corporation by 
reason of anything forbidden or declared to be un- 


for in any Circuit 
act May sue see distriet in ata 
the dan’ des or is found, without respect 
ee eens PSaneroverey: and shall recover three- 
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UNITED SYATES ANTI-TRUST ACTS. 


fold the damages by him sustained, and the costs of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. 

“That the word ‘person’ or ‘persons’ wherever used 
in this act shall be deemed to include corporations 
and associations existing under or authorized by the 
laws of either the United States, the laws of any of 
the Territories, the laws of any State or the laws Ca 
any foreign country.” 


CLAYTON ACT. 


The Clayton Act (in effect Oct; 15, 1914, and 
amended as of May 15, 1916, and May 26, 1920) was 
intended to supplement the Sherman Law, ‘et 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act says: y 

“It shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers of commodities, which com- 
modities are sold for use, consumption, or resale : 


- within the United States or any Territory thereof or 


the District of Columbia or any insular possession r 
or other place under’ the jurisdiction of the United _ 
States where the effect of such discrimination may be __ 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to create __ 
& monopoly in any line of commerce: : } a 
“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
Prevent discrimination in price between purchasers _ 
of commodities on account of differerces in the grade, L 
quality, or quantity of the commodity sold or that 
makes only due allowance for difference in the cost Bis 
of selling or transportation or discrimination in price 
in the same or different communities made in good | 
faith to meet competition; Pea 
“And provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent persons engaged in selling goods, — 
wares, or merchandise in commerce. from selecting : 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade.” f 
Section 3 


says: g 
“It shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, to lease or 
make a sale or contract for sale of goods, wares, — 
merchandise, machinery, supplies, or other commod- — 
ities, whether patented or unpatented, for use, con- — 
sumption, or resale within the United States or any — 
Territory thereof or the District of Columbia or any — 
insular possession or other place under the jurisdic-_ 
tion of the United States, or fix a price charged there- 
for, or discount from, or rebate upon, such price, on 
ding ale 
we 


ae 


the condition, agreement, or understan the 
lessee or purchaser thereof shall not use or deal in 
the goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, supplies, 
or other commodities of a competitor or edmpetitors 
of the lessor or seller where the effect of such | se, 
sale, or contract for sale or such’ concen. ary = 
ment, or understanding may be to substan ally 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in — 
any line of commerce.” , roe it 

The Sherman and Clayton acts do not apply to 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. _ Bat Ay 


WILSON TARIFF ACT PROVISIONS. 


eae anti-trust Provisions of the Wilson Tariff Act 
of A 
ay 12, 1913, declared that every combinati 
8D) 


public policy, illegal, an 


any manufacture into which such imported article 
enters or is intended to enter. Nour eS 
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PANAMA CANAL ACT. Ste ted 


The Act of March 4, 1913, says: “From and after — 
the first day of July, 1914, it shall be unlawful for any - 
railroad company or other common carrier subject — 
to the Act to regulate commerce to own, lease, 0) 
ate, control, or have any interest whatsoever (by 
stock ownership or otherwise, either diets 
directly, acu any holding company, or by sto Ks 
holders or directors in common, or in any other / 
manner), in any common carrier by water opera 
through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with whic! Pie 
said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or ater 
compete for traffic or any vessel carrying freight or * 
passengers upon said water route or elsewhere with ree 
which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does 0} AN 
may compete for traffic.’”’ + eg 


_ SHIPPING ACT, 1916. he iz neu 
. The Shipping Act of 1916 gave authority to pre- ’ 


ent agreements, fixing or regulating transportation 
Sate or fares; giving or receiving special ates, 


accommodations, or other special privileges or ad~ 
vantages, conerolling, regulating, preventing, of 


pooling or apportioning 
earnings, losses, or traffic; allotting ports or restricting 
or otherwise regulating the number or character o} 
sailings between ports; limiting or regulating in any 
way the volume or character of freight or passenger 
traffic to be carried; or in any manner providing for 
an exclusive, preferential, or cooperative working 


destroying competition; 


arrangement. The term “agreement” in this section 
includes understandings, conferences, and other 
arrangements. © 


ANTI-DUMPING ACT, 


The Act of Sept. 8, 1916, says that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person importing or assisting in importing 
any articles from any foreign country into the United 
States commonly and systematically to import. sell 
or cause to be imported or sold such articles within 
the United States at a price substantially less than 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such 
articles, at the time of exportation to the United 
States, in the principal markets of the country of 
their production, or of other foreign countries to 
which they are commonly exported. after adding to 
such market value or wholesale price, freight, duty, 
and other charges and expenses necessarily incident 

‘to the importation and sale thereof in the United 
_ tates, When done to prevent or destroy an industry 
_ in the United States or to restrain or monopolize 
any part of trade and commerce in such articles in 
the United States. 
, WEBB EXPORT TRADE ACT. 
The Webb Export Trade Act, of April 10, 1918, 
‘permitted combinations or associations of persons 
: in the United States for the purpose of selling Ameri- 
~ can goods abroad at prices whiche would compete 
_ with the foreign manufacturers or combinations. / 


FARM COOPERATIVE ACT OF FEB. 18, 1922. 


' This law of Congress provides that “persons en- 

% gaged in the production of agricultural products, as 
- farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit 
_ growers may act together in associations, corpora- 
tions, or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in 
collectively processing, preparing for market, handi- 


ing, and marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
merece, such products of persons so engaged. 


Fi 


_ “Such associations may have marketing agencies in 
‘common; and such associations and thelr members 

may make the necessary contracts and agreements 
to effect such purposes: . 

__ Provided, however, That such associations are 
operated for the mutual benefit of the members 

_ thereof; as such producers, and conform to one or 
both of the following requirements: 

First, no member of the association ts allowed 

- more than one vote; second, dividends must not 
exceed 8 per centum per annum; third, the association 
_ shall not deal in products of non-members to an 
_ amount greater in value than such as are handled by 
_ it for members, 

_ If any such association monopolizes or restrains 
trade in interstate or foreign commerce to such an 
a extent that the price of any agricultural product is 

J unduly enhanced by reason thereof, the Secretary of 

Agriculture can sue and enjoin or restrain. 


fe aa 
act AND STOCKYARDS ACT OF 1921. 


The act makes it unlawful for any packer to 
ash _(a) Engage in or use any unfair discriminatory 
or deceptive practice or device in commerce; 
~ (b) Make or give, in commerce, any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to any par- 
ticula person or locality, or subject, in commerce, 
any particular person or locality to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage; 
_ (@) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other 
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th the effect of ee the supply n com- 
any suc 


- dealing in, any article in commerce, or of restrainin 
omits: or F 
___(e) Gonspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any 
pee nerso8 dy to apportion territory for carrying 
in business in commerce; or (2) toxapportion pur- 


ay 
a es 
 muntp or sales of any article in commerce; or (3) to 


f ‘Manipulate or contro! prices in commerce. or 

" loan Nong Mareen te cece pela hy ee any 
pers 0, or aid or al e doing of. an: 

- pot made unlawful by subdivision above. 4 
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The Secretary of Agriculture can give the packers _ 
hearings on complaints being made, and can issue 
orders binding on the packers. Each side can appeal 
to the U. S. Court. as in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Pp ee we elk ts 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
license stockyards to do business. Violations by 

‘packers are liable to $10,000 fine and 5 years in 
prison. Stockyards violations are liable to $1,000 
fine and 1 year in prison. ~ 

By the amendment of May 5, 1926, state bureaus 
for weighing livestock at stockyards may be regis 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture as market 
agencies and are thus brought under the Federal 
Packers and Steckyards Act. 


GRAIN-FUTURES ACT. 


(In effect Nov. 1, 1922; held Constitutional by the 
U. 8. Supreme Court. on April 16. 1923.) 

The Act makes it unlawful to trade in grain 
futures unless the seller owns the grain, or is the 
grower, or owns or rents the land; or, unless the con- 
tract is made by or through a member of a board of 
trade which has been designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as a ‘‘contract market,’ as hereinafter 
provided, and if such contract is evidenced by a 
record in writing which shows the date, the parties 
to such contract and their addresses, the property 
covered and its price, and the terms of delivery. 


RADIO ACT OF 1927-1928, 


The Radio Act of Feb. 23, 1927, with its amend- 
ment of Mch. 28, 1928, includes the radio industry 
within the anti-trust provisions of the Sherman 
Act. The maximum penalty is $5,000 fine, or 5 
years, or both, plus loss of or refusal of license. The 
Statute applies to manufacturing, broadcasting or 
receiving. ‘ 

As to the wireless, the statute says: 

“No person, firm, company, or corporation now or 
hereafter directly or indirectly through any sub- 
sidiary, associated, or affiliated person, firm, com- 
pany, corporation, or agent, or otherwise, in the 

usiness of transmitting and/or receiving for hire 
energy, communications, or signals by radio in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the license issued under 
this Act, shall by purchase, lease. construction, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly, acquire, own, con- 
trol, or operate any cabie or wire telegraph or tele= 
phone line or system between anyplace in any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia, and any place in any foreign - 
country, or shall acquire, own, or control any part of 
the stock or other capital share of any interest in the 
physical property and/or other assets of any such 
cable, wire, telegraph, or telephone line or system. 
if in either case the purpose is and/or the effect there- 
of may be to substantially lessen competition or to 
restrain commerce between any place in any State. 
Territory, or possession of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia and any place in any foreign — 
country, or unlawfully to create monopoly in any line 
of commerce.” é 


PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMOD- 
ITIES ACT OF JUNE 10, 1930. 


The general purpose of the Act is to regulate cer- 
tain practices in the marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables ir interstate commerce. This regulation is 
to be accomplished through a system of licensing 
handlers of these commodities. ; SS 

The Act requires that after the expiration of six 
months from its approval no person shall at any time 
carry on the business of commission merchant, dealer, 
or broker in the marketing of fruits and vegetables 
in interstate or foreign commerce without a. valid. 
and effective license. 

Any person violating this provision of the Act 
subject to a penalty of $500 for each offense and hoe 
more than $25. for each day it continues. An 
ee license fee of $10. is charged. 4 

e Act provides, however, that such 
and retailers may elect to be licensed. pte a: 

The Act makes it unlawful for commission mer- 
chants or brokers to make false, fraudulent, or 
misleading statements as to handling the products, . 
ated sys condition ethene or as to the piace. 

y were grown; they must not tamper wit 
any pare ees on & car or container. ag bow 

A buyer must not reject or a selle 
without due cause. ; Seance 

n case of revocation of a license, the offender ; 
hot engage in the business of a commission monchoen, 
dealer, or broker, either as an individual or in a. 
Partnership or corporate capacity, until the lapse of 
one year and then only upon furnishing a bond or 
other satisfactory assurances to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that his business will be conducted in _ 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. » WEIR oes 


‘ 
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The Act of March 24, 1934, grant conditional 
independence to the Philippine Pienaa tne ted by 
concurrent resolution of the Philippine ture 
on May 1, 1934) converted into the status of aliens 
such of the Filipinos as were not y American 
citizens. The Philippines thus have become, for 
U. S. Immigration p ses, a foreign country. 
They have for each fis year a quota of 50 who 
=~, be admitted into this country as immigrants. 

nder the United States Immigration Quota Law 
proclaimed in operation, as of July 1, 1929, there 
May be admitted yearly about 153,900 alien immi- 
grants, as against 164.667 under the old law. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
Independent countries of Central and South America. 
Natives of those countries can come to the United 
States without regard to any quota. 

The American Consuls abroad are directed to 
examine the information given on questionnaires and 
eliminate applicants who are feeble-minded and 
whose prison records make them inadmissible, as 
well as all others of the classes excluded by law. 

The principal United States consular officer in 
each for country is designated as quota-control 
officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is not 
exceeded. The Consular service is under the Depart- 
ment of State. 

ff an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating to the United States, 
his place cannot be taken by another and he will 
be Ang Ste one else from coming. 

(The q iS are available only for persons born in 
the respective countries who are eligible to citizenship 
in the United States and admissible by the Immigra- 
tion Law. This clause excludes Japanese, Chinese 
and other Asiatic races.) 

Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in 
Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main- 
land of continental United States, by reason of the 
President’s proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. 

There are certain excepted classes of the yellow 
races that mav enter the United States either per- 
manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese wife 
of an American citizen who was married prior to the 
seeded. She ‘may be admitted P Perinatient 
amen e may or 
residence; ministers and professors and ir wives 
and unmarried children under 18 years of age; 
Merchants and their wives and children under 
the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 years of 
age; travelers, gd = ote officials, their families and 
suites, etc.; and persons previously lawfully admitted 
to the U. S. who are returning from a temporary 
visit abroad. 


NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS. 


A non-quota immigrant is: 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child un- 
der 21 years, or the wife, of a citizen of the U. 8. or 
the husband of a — ign Gert States by a 
marriage occurring prior to a 

(b) Rn im: t previo’ lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a tem- 
tag t ho was born in Canada 

c m) ‘ant W. Ww: . 

a 2 Mexico, ae pln wipers 
Repuovlic, the Canal Zone, or an lent coun 
of Central or South America, and wife, and his 
unmarried children under 18 years, if accompany- 
ing or following to join him; 

(d) An im ant who continuously for at least 
two years imm tely the time of his ap- 
plication for admission to the U.S. . and 
who seeks to enter the U. S. solely for the purpose 
of, carrying on the vocation of , or professor 
and his wife, and unmarried children under 18 
years, if accompanying or following to join him; 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age and who seeks to enter the 
he mg Nati sea ae for the purpose of study at an 

re sc rf 
gin quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota 

‘ant or a non-immigrant. 

An alien who is not particularly specified in this 
act as a non-quota immigrant or a non-immigrant 
shall not be admitted as a non-quota immigrant or 4 
non-immigrant by reason of relationship to any indi- 
vidual who is so specified or by reason of being ex- 
cepted from the operation of any other law regulating 
or forbidding immigration. 


REGISTRY OF ALIENS. 


e registry of aliens at ports of entry may be made 
gine Aes ones not ineligible to citizenship in whose 
case there is no record of admission for permanent 
residence, if such alien shall make a satisfactory 
‘showing to the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, that he— 
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1) Entered the United States prior to June 3, 1921; 
(3 Has resided in the United States continuously’ 
since such entry; 

(8) Is a person ot good moral character; and 

(4) Is not subject to deportation. 

An alien, in respect of whom a record of registry 
has been made as authorized, shall be deemed TO sess 
have been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of his entry. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS. 


Visas are issued to ie Seog at $9 apiece (plus 
$1 for executing the application) by e United 
States consular officers abroad. They consti- 
tute the document which admits them to this coun- 
try provided the immigrants can show, in addition, 
that they are generally admissible under the immigra- 
tion laws. Each visa contains the full details as to 
the immigrant’s nationality, history, etc, also a 
description of him, with his photograph. 

A visa is good for four months, not counting the 
— wip, ie also ee a or an 

€ steamship companies must keep a record of 

each visa they handle. Y : 

When the alien reaches the United States his visa 
is taken by the immigration officer at the port of 
arrival, who inspects the holder and, if the immi- 
grant is acceptable, permits the person to enter and 
forwards the visa to the United States Department ‘ 
of Labor at Washington. ; 

With the following exceptions all aliens are re- ‘ 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer s 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad-_ 
mitted to the United States: ew 

(1) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
servants, and employees. 

(2) An alien visiting the United States temporarily 
as a tourist or temporarily for business or pleasure. 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States. : 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United — 
States who later goes in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous _ 
territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on 4 © 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seek- 
ing to enter temporarily the United States solely in 
the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. ‘ 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the U. S. and jercg ee, 
states of which he is a national under and in pt Ha ay 
suance of the provisions of a treaty of commerce ~ : 
and navigation, and his wife, and unmarried 


children under 21 years of age, if accompanying or 
following to join him. a 4 


ie 

i 
2 
eI 


(7) An alien, lawfully admitted in the United States 
who is retur from a temporary visit abroad and = 
who ts poss of an unexpired return permit. — R J 


and islands included in the Bahama an 

Antilles groups, or such aliens who are returning ~ 

from a temporary visit to any other foreign country — 

and who are in possession of a permit to reenter ii i 
Ba 


not more than six months to Canada, Cuba, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Mexico, a 
Greater rs 


U. 8, issued in accordance with the provisions of the — 

immigration act of 1924, and (b) children born sub- 

sequent to the issuance of an immigration visa to the | 
rwise admiss: . shall 


accompanying parent, if othe a e, shall 
fr 6 S. without an immi- i 


be permitted to enter the U. 
gration visa. - | RA es. 
Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British posses- 
sions in the Greater Antilles or British subjects dom- 5 
iciled therein or non-immigrant citizens of St. Pierre, 
or Miquelon, or French citizens domiciled therein, 
or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico, Cuba, Santo 3 
Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwise admissible, shall t 
permitted to enter the U. S. without a passport visa. — 
Where an immigrant arriving in the U.S. by water or. 
or arriving by water at a port designated as a U. S. i 


+¥, 


rt of entry for aliens in foreign contiguous terri- _ 
ory, is in possession of and presents an immigra-— 
tion visa or permit to reenter which has expired, — 
such immigrant shall be excluded unless it shall sat- 
isfactorily appear that the immigrant embarked on . 
the vessel by which he arrives prior to the expiration — a) 
of the validity of such immigration visa or permit 
and that he has proceeded by continuous voyage to — rs 


% 


the U.S. ; as 
‘An ‘alien permanently admitted to the United = 
States going abroad for a visit may, on application, 


if his title is clear get for $3 from the Commissioner 
General of Immigration at Washington a re-entry 


wer ialee statement under oath in any immigration 
document is punishable, on conviction, by not more 
than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both. 


‘aa 


Steamship fines are as high as $1,000, plus refunded 
are or each alien of an inadmissible class brought 
. to the United States. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


(1) All. idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one 
or. more attacks of insanity at any time previously: 
persons. of constitutional psychopathic inferiority: 
persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers; profes- 
sional beggars, vagrants, persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous, contagious disease; persons not com- 
prehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
elasses who are found to be and are Certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally or physi- 
cally defective, such physical defect being of a 
nature which may affect the ability of such alien to 
earn a living; persons who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or 
“misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polyga- 

. mists, or persons who practice polygamy or believe 
|‘ _{n or adyocate the practise of polygamy. 
. (2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
cate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of ali forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
r ‘ment, or who advocate the assassination of public 
: officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property; persons who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization entertaining 
and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government, or who advocate or teach the duty, 
¢ necessity, or propriety of the unlawfull assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
ii, individuals or of officers generally, of the. Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any other organized 
_. Government because of his or their official characters 
or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of 
$5 roperty; prostitutes, or persons coming into the 
“4 gu ted States for the purpose of prostitution or for 
apy other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or im- 
ort prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or for any other immoral purpose; persons 
who are supported by or receive in whole or in part 
‘the proceeds of prostitution. 
as (3) FerROp, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
ye Jwho have been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
_ golicited to migrate to this country by offers or 
oy) Bro of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence of 
Oras percents, oral, written, or printed, express or 
_ {mplied, to perform labor in this country of any 
kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have come 
din consequence of advertisements for laborers printed, 
_ published, or distributed in a foreign country; 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
___-who have been excluded irom admission and deported 
in pursuance of law, and who may again seek admis- 
sion within one year from the date of such deporta- 
tion, unless prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign 
‘ | port or thelr attempt to be admitted from foreign 
, contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
_ havo consented to the reapplying for admission. 
An Act of March 17, 1932, provided that no alien 
__ instrumental musician shall be considered an artist 
“rn a proiessional actor within the meaning of the 
i _ immigration Act unless (1) he is of distinguished 
_ Maerit and ability as an instrumental musician, or is 
fy -#@ Member of a musical organization of distinguished 
4 A qnerit and is applying for admission as such; and (2) 
_ his professional eppagementa (or, if the exemption is 
; the pro on account of membership in an organization, 


. 
Ea 


*) 


zi 


4 the professional engagements of such organization 
within the United States are of a character ers 
superior talent. 
ae Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
‘money of another, or who are assisted by others to 
come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily 
ct shown that such persons do not belong to one of 
the foregoing excluded classes; persons whose ticket 
- or passage is paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government, 
‘elther directly or indirectly; stowaways, except 
that any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, 
ut _ may be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
: of Labor, all children under sixteen years of age 
# companied by or not coming to one or both 
. of their parents, except that any such children 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
- a be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to 
rey become a public charge and -are otherwise eligible. 


he 
pe! 


e 


. (4) Unless otherwise provided for existin: 
_ treaties, and wits certain exceptions, heen eae 
_. gre natives of islands not ssessed by the 
: pited States adjacent to the continent of 
if la, situate south of the twentieth parallel latitude 
‘ rth, west of the one hundred and sixtieth merid- 

nm of longitude east from Greenwich, and north 
¢ Ms, of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or who are 
natives of any country. province, or dependency 


: 


i + 


Ah - 
r] 


L 
{ 
"/ 
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the continent of Asia west of the. « ; 
hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east from — 
Greenwich and east of the fiftieth. meridian of 
longitude east from. Greenwich and. south of the 
fiftieth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 


situate on 


tion of said territory situate between the fiftieth 
and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east 
from Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels of latitude north, and no alien now 
in any way excluded from or prevented from car 
ing the United States shall be admitted to the 
United States. : 
(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such ~ 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
seaman, except to go to a hospital. But, under the ~ 
Act of May 25, 1932, an alien who has been deported 
or ordered deported from the United States may — 
petition the Secretary of Labor for permission to 
apply for admission to the United States, subsequent 
to one year from deportation. ; 


ILLITERACY, 


All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions; 

(a). Persons who are physically incapable of read- 


ng. 

(b) Any admissible alien or any allen heretofore or 
hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the \ 
United States may bring in or send for his father or | 
grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, 
his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted § 
whether such relative can read or not, 5 

(c) Persons seeking admission to the United — 
States to ayoid religious persecution in the country 
of their fast permanent residence. , 

(d) Persons previously residing in the United 
States who were lawfully admitted, resided contin- : 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto ! 
within six months from the date of their departure 
therefrom, 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory, (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption shall 
be limited to sixty days; an alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and still be in 
transit within the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and expost- 
tions authorized by Congress. q 

(h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by the 
pees daar may be excused from the actual taking: 

e tes! , 


CONTRACT AND SKILLED LABOR, 


Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible. may be 
imported if labor of like d no 
found in this country. Hind ypenTnlaaing 6 bias 


€ or not more than 2 years in jail 
criminal prokeodt rst or #200 fine in adm istengien 
y for smuggi: y 

is fine up to $2,000 and prison up ie ete ee 

Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
to the United States for any cause and who again seeks 
admission within one year from the date of such 
exclusion shall be excluded, unless prior to re- 


embarkation at a place outside of the United St 
or his attempt to be admitted from foreign gontietnaa 
territory the Secretary of Labor has consented to his 


baticarn: for paeieelon. 
alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters 
United States at’ any time or place aches ian sae: “ 


% ee 
Take " 


- designuted by immigration officials or who eludes 
or has eluded examination or inspection by immi- 
gration officials, or who obtains or has obtatned entry 
to the United States by a willfully false or misleading 
representation or the willful concealment of a ma- 
terial fact, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than two years or by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Any alien sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
Si termination of the imprisonment. Technically, how- 

_._ ever. an alien prisoner who is subject to deportation 
Ide may be taken into custody and deported when re- 
leased on parole. The Act of March 2, 1931, pro- 
vides that where a Federal prisoner is an alien and 
subject to deportation the board of parole may 
authorize the release of such prisoner after he shall 
‘* have become eligible for parole on condition that he 
‘ be deported and remain outside of the United States 
; and all places subject to its jurisdiction, and upon 
At? such parole becoming effective said prisoner shall be 

* delivered to the duly authorized immigration of- 
hese for deportation. The same power exists with 
relation to aliens serving sentences for certain of- 
€ tenses in state or county institutions. 

| Incoming aliens at all United States ports are ex- 
J amined by immigrant inspectors and are liable to 
examination by United States Public Health Ser- 
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Under the general provisions of the law, an alien 


Fi, cannot acquire American citizenship before 5 years, 
residence in this country, and 6 months’ residence 

aoe in the county. 

- A declaration of intention (first paper) may be 


5 made at any time after an alien has been admitted 
oe to the United States legally for permanent residence, 
but a period of at least two and not more than 
seven years must elapse between the date of the 
declaration and the date of the petition for citizen- 
, ship (second paper). A petition must stand for 
uj at least 90 days before it can be heard by the court, 
f unless there is some specific exemption provided 


> by law. 
_ Furthermore, the applicant must be, and offer 
eertain specified proof of, good moral character, 


attachment to the principles of the U. 8S. Constitution, 
s and favorable disposition to public good order and 


happiness. 

a an alien in order to qualify for citizenship (second 

per) must be able to speak English, and to sign 
Big petition in his own handwriting unless physically 
unable to do so, and to add that he must also meet 
the educational standard set by the court which 
will hear his petition. Questions are asked of a 
petitioner by the Court or the Examiner as will 
show his understanding of the English language, 
knowledge of the provisions and principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and acquaintance 
with our form of government and the election of 
public officials. 

Citizenship may_be granted by a Federal, or 
State judge. In Greater New York the District 
Director of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is at 641 Washington Street, .Manhattan. 

Under the general law a certificate of arrival 
is required to be filed with a declaration of intention 
if arrival in the United States occurred after June 
29, 1906. It costs $2.50. The declaration is the 
same price. A ition costs $5. A new declaration 
or certificate of citizenship in place of one lost, 
mutilated, ed, costs $1, except that the 
. latter may to certain 
honorably discharged World War veterans. A 
person who has derived citizenship through the 
x naturalization of a parent, or a woman who derived 

United States citizenship through husband, 

provided such citizenship was gained through the 

naturalization of the husband after the marriage 
4 took place, and prior to September 22, 1922, may 
apply for a certificate of derivative citizenship 
which costs $5. 

An alien must be 18 years of age or over to make 
a declaration of intention (first paper). 


- te 7 eye er.) ore 


\ 


bl 


fy e Im ation and Naturalization Service is 
a ae of the S. Department of Labor, at Wash- 
ington. 


y President Roosevelt signed, at noon, on May 24, 
- 1934, a bill giving equal nationality rights to women 
im accordance with the Montevideo treaty signed 
by the nations of the Pan American Union. This 

new Act 
Any child 


Declara., | Petitions. Certif. 
106.272 | 146,474 | 140,271 
101/345 | 131,062 | 136,598 
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vice doctors. Excluded aliens are returned at the 
ship's expense. 

An alien certified for insanity or mental defect 
May appeal to a board of U. 8. Public Health Ser-_ 
Yee isrez oeeere. 

n alien may be deported at any time after entry. 
into the United States, if found to have been at tune 
of entry not entitled under the 1924 Immigration 
Act to enter the United States or to have remained 
longer than the time for which admitted. emery 

It is unlawful for,a ship to pay off or discharge an 
alien seaman in a U.S. port who is inadmissible un- 
der the immigration laws, unless he lands to reship. 
Many sailors on private yachts thus have got in, 
and stayed. 

Any alien who at any time enters the United States | 
without proper inspection subsequent to July 1, 1924, 
is subject to deportation. 

Every alien who may not appear to the examining 
{mmigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be 
clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land under the 
immigration law, shall be detained for examination 
in relation thereto before a board of special inquiry. 

In general, aliens excluded by a board of special 
inquiry, under the immigration laws are entitled to — 
the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 

Effective July 1, 1928, an “immigrant” identifi- 
cation card is issued by consuls in the case of each 
“immigrant,” quota and nonquota (except students), 
receiving a quota or nonquota immigration visa. 


i x 


a 


jurisdiction of the United States, whose father or 
mother or both at the time of the birth of such — 
child is a citizen of the United States, is declared 

to be a citizen of the United States; but the rights — 

of citizenship shall not descend to any such child 
unless the citizen father or citizen mother, as the _ 
case may be, has resided in the United States pre-e 


re) 
3 
we 
Fa 
2a 


all take an oath of alle- — 
giance to nited States of America as pre — 
scribed by the Bureau of Naturalization. Vy has 
A child born without the United States of alien 
parents shall be deemed a citizen of the United 
States by virtue of the naturalization of or resump- 
tion of American citizenship by the father or the 
mother: Provided, That such naturalization or re- Pe: 
sumption shall take place during the minority of SAG 
such child; And provided further, That the citizen- 
ship of such minor child shall b five years after 
the time such. minor child beg to reside per- — 
Inanently in the United States. (74 
A citizen of the United States may upon mar- 
riage to a foreigner make a formal renunciation of 
his or her United States citizenship before a court 
having jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens, 
but no citizen may make such renunciation in time 
of war, and if war shall be declared within one — 
year after such renunciation then such renuncia-— 
tion shall be void. a pis 
‘An alien who marries a citizen of the United — 
States, after the passage of this Act, as here amended, — 
or an alien whose husband or wife is naturalized 
after the passage of this Act, as here amended, shall ~ 
not become a citizen of the United States by reason _ 
of such marriage or naturalization; but, if eligible — 
to citizenship, he or she may be naturalized upon 
full and complete tg ote with all requirements — 
of fe naturalization laws, with the following, ex- 
ceptions: Res 
(a) No declaration of intention shall be bss le 
{b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence 
within the United States and the one-year period » 
of residence within the State or Territory where © 
the naturalization court is held, he or she shall — 
have resided continuously in the United , States, 


tition. ; 5 : 
Pan alien woman who marries a citizen or whose 


Any woman who was a citizen of the U.S. at he 


shall not be denied naturalization on account of her 
race. ‘ y i 

Year (Fiscal). ) Deciara. | Petitions.) Certif. 
1938.........-| .83,046 “| 112,629 | 112,568 
1934 a eee, 108,079 | 117,125 { 110,867 


. PASSPORT RECULATIONS. 


_ Passports will be issued by U. 8S. consuls abroad 
only to applicants of the classes named below: 

(A). To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been included 
in departmental passports subsequent to Jan. 3, 1918 
and to native citizens who are identified by service 
passports issued to or including them. 

(B). To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time when 
the application for a passport is filed and has received 
the approval of the department. : 

(C). To naturalized citizens, to whom depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who have been 
inchided: in departmental passports, subsequent to 
Jan. 3, 1918, and provided they are able tu submit 
evidence clearly establishing that they are in a 
position to rebut the presumption of expatriation 
prescribed by Section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907. 
P (D). To citizens not included in the classes named 
- above, in certain emergency cases. 

‘There are still certain instances in which consuls 
are not allowed to issue passports, the passports in 
these eases having to come from the State Depart- 
-_ ment or be spetificaliy authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows : 
(A). Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 
sumption of having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 
 }. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided for 
i two years or more in the foreign State from which 
; they came, or for five years in any other foreign State, 
where doibt exists as to whether they are in a posi- 
tion to rebut this presumption. 
— _ (B)._ Women who were citizens of the United 
_ States but who, having been married to aliens after 
_ Sept. 22, 1922, may have become subject to the pre- 
sumption of expatriation, unless such women desire 
to return to the United States for permanent resi- 
_ dence, The act of July 3, 1930 repealed that part 
of the act of Sept. 22, 1922, under which the pre- 
- sumption of expatriation arose against an American 
_ woman who was married on or after Sept. 22, 1922 
to an alien eligible to naturalization. Consequently 
' if the presumption referred to in the act of Sept. 
22, 1922, had not arisen prior to July 3, 1930, it could 
_ not subsequently arise. 
____(€). Persons who claim American citizenship, but 
who have never established their claims or whose 
tp claims are open to doubt. This class will include, 
among others: 
_ 1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the United States and who adduce evidence in 
| proof of their claims, the authenticity of which re- 
quires verification. : : 
_- -2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
Le possess dual nationality and whose claims to the pro- 
_ tection of this Government are of doubtful validity. 
A consular officer is not authorized finally to 
refuse to issue a passport, since such authority is 
vested anly in the Secretary of State. 
aes 1. Authority to issue—The Secretary of State 
oe “may grant and issue passports, and cause passports 
_ to be granted, issued, and verified in foreign coun- 
_ tries by diplomatic and consular representatives of 
__ the United States. 
2, To Whom Passports Are Issued—Section 

' 4076 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
_ (U. 8. Comp. Stat., 1901, 2765) provides that ‘no 
aa Pl nore shall be granted or issued to or verified for 
Fa any other) persons than those owing allegiance, 
- whether citizens or not, to the United States.” 
_ Persons who have declared their intention to become 
- citizens are not classed as citizens. 

ee By nwhom ane and. Refusal to Issie—No 
1¢ but the Secretary of State may grant and 
peahenonts in the United States. ‘ a to 
__A citizen who is abroad and desires to procure a 
_ Passport must apply therefor to the nearest consular 
it officer. Applications for passports b ersons in 
: aeeuall. 2 guts pee eles ite g Virg nm Islands, 
pitt or erican Samoa should be m 
| ehief executive of those islands. i le iene 
_ , 4, Fee—A fee of $9 1s required to be collected 
for every citizen's passport issued. ‘That amount 

__ {n currency or postal money order should accompany 
J each application made by a citizen or person owing 
allegiance or entitled to the protection of the United 
States. Orders should be made payable to the 
em ny of State. Drafts or checks will not be 
_ accepted. No fee charged for the issue of a pass- 
port to widow, child, parent, brother or sister of an 

_ American soldier, sailor or marine buried abroad 
to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 is, however. 
_ charged for executing all applications for ‘passports. 
; Rp VISA FEES ABOLISHED. 

_ _ By negotiations through American 1 

and consular offices, non-immigrant Sen Rr 
been waived entirely as between the United States 
and Apenia, Belgium, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Dehmark, Estonia, Finland 
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; oe SE HERS 
Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Latvia 
Liechtenstein, Mexico, Netherlands, — 
Norway, Panama, Persia (Iran), Peru, Salvador, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland. > r- 
The following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees but have reduced them as shown: Austria, 
$2: Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $4; China, $2.50; Egypt, 10 
gold frances; France, $2; Germany, 50 cents; Liberia, 


$2; Lithuania, $5; Poland, $4; Spain, 10 pesetas;- 


Yugoslavia, $2. 

5. Applications: Affidavit of Applicant—A 
person who is entitled to receive a passport, if within 
the United States, must submit a written application 
made before a clerk of a Federal court or a State court 
authorized to naturalize aliens, or before 4 passport 
agent within the jurisdiction of which the applicant 
or his witness resides, and the seal of the court or 
passport agent must be affixed to the application. 
Passport agents are located in New York City. 
Chicago, Boston and San Francisco. j 

A person applying for a passport or for a renewal 
of his passport or for an amendment thereto to 
Include additional countries should state in a brief 
ae Eyes object or objects of his proposed trip 
abroad. 

PE ces are ordinarily issued valid for all coun- 
eso 

(a) Photographs—The application must be ac 
companied by duplicate photographs of the appli- 
cant, on thin, white paper, unmounted, recently 
taken, and not larger in size than three by three 
inches, and not less that.244 x 234 inches. 

(0) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, whc 
has known the applicant at least two years. In cases 
of persons who have not previously obtained pass- 
ports, the applicant or the witness must be known to 
the clerk of court or passport agent, or must be able 
to establish identity by documentary evidence, 
otherwise the Apes must be. required to obtain as 
a witness an American citizen having his place of 
business within the jurisdiction of the court or the 
passport agency. 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and his 
professional or. business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a passport 
application if he has received or expects to receive a fee 
for his services in connection therewith, A passport 
issued by the Secretary of State on and after Jan. 3, 
1918, to which is attached the photograph and signa- 
ture of the person to whom the passport was origin- 
ae will be accepted in lieu of an identifying 

6. Native Citizen—A person born in the United 
States in a place where births are recorded will be 
required to submit a birth certificate, bearing the 
official seal of the certifying officer, with his applica- 
tion. If a birth certificate is not obtainable, the 
application must be supported by a baptismal 
certificate or an affidavit of the physician who 
attended the birth or affidavits of parents or other 
reputable persons having sufficient knowledge. 

7. A person born abroad prior to noon E.S.T. 
May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time a cit- 
izen of the United States and had previously re- 
sided in this country before the birth of his child. 
ue Pe Sr Bie pe sou autod by such evi- 

‘ather' can 
in A geove or 8 below. ee eee 
nder an Act of Congress approved noon E.S. 
May 24, 1934, a child born ahaa may Ci terete 
izenship through either its American father or mother 
provided such father or mother had resided in the 
United States prior to the birth of the child. 

Persons born abroad after that date of an American 
mother who had previously resided in the United 
States may therefore submit evidence of their 
mother’s citizenship of the same character as is 
acceptable in establishing the father's citizenship. 

Under the Act of May 24, 1934, a child born 
abroad’ of an alien parent and an American parent 
who had previously resided in the United States 
is divested of American citizenship unless he resides 
in the United States at least five years continu- 
ously immediately previous to his eighteenth birth- 
mee ato hese within six mene after attaining the 

nty-one years he takes le- 

wanes = pon oe oes Se Oe ae 

S aturalized tizen—A_ naturalized: Z 

must transmit his: certificate of naturallmnone ote 
Pcripeen 1 It oa HE etl to him after 

_ must s iS a an 

a iiss ae this scoUntry, eigtesl ety 

8 arriv m the United States, w d 

before what court he was naturalized, ant cunts 


is the identical ; 
naturalisatinds person described in the certificate of 


- Woman's Application — Sh 2 e 
whether she has ever been married “neo Naturaal 


Nicaragua, | 


where he has lived — 
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aw). A married woman should sign her own 
Christian name with the family name of her husband. 
10. The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claim- 


_ ing. Citizenship Through the Naturalization of the 


Parent—The applicant must state that he or she 
is the son or daughter, as the case may be, of the 
person described in the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, which must be submitted for inspection, 
and must set forth the facts of emigration, natural- 
ization, and residence. 

li._ A Resident of an Insular Posséssion of the 
United States Who Owes Allegiance to the United 
States—He must state that he owes allegiance to 
the United States and that he does not acknowledge 

legiance to any other government, and must sub- 
mit evidence in support of his claim to American 
nationality. 

12. Expiration of Passport—Under the Act of 
May 16, 1932, passports are valid for two years from 
date of issue unless limited to a shorter period, but 
may be renewed for a period of two years upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $5. A passport which was issued 
within the period of four years prior to the time when 
application for renewal is made may be renewed but 
in any case where a person fails to apply for the 
renewal of his passport prior to or immediately after 
the expiration of the original period of two years his 
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Passport when renewed shall not extend beyond a 
period of four years from the origina) date of issue. 

. Wife, Minor Children—When the appli- 
cant is accompanied by his wife and minor chil- 
dren who owe allegiance to the United States, one 
passport wil! suffice for all. 

14. Titles—Professional and other titles will — 
not be inserted in passports, but an applicant's 
name in religion, an author’s nom de plume, a stage we 
name, ete.; may be Included in parentheses. 

15. Surrender of Old Passports—An applicant 
for a new passport Who holds an expired or unexpired 
passport or passports jssued on or after Jan. 3, 
1918, should submit the latter to the official before 
whom he executes his application for a new pass- 


port. ‘ 

16. Blank Forms of Application—They will 
be furnished by the department free of charge. 

17. _ Address—Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Department of State, Passport Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C. 

TRAVELERS BY AIR, > 

Dirigible balloon and airplane operators and pas- 
sengers between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries are subject to the same general laws and regula- 
tions that govern steamship and sailing vessel travel 
and operation. : 


PATENT POOLS. 
(Contributed to the Almanac by a Distinguished Patent Lawyer.) 


So-called patent pools range all the way from 
entirely legitimate consolidations of patent inter- 
ests to monopolies that, while often legal in form, 
are in effect oppressive or worse. 

An entirely legitimate patent pool is one that is 
the outcome of the proprietorship by two or more 
Patent-owning competitors, each of whom find it 
necessary or desirable to utilize machines, articles, 
compositions or processes which the other or others 
alate A have protected by patents of presumptive 
va. y. 

In such case, the parties may get together and, 
by cross-licenses or some other lawful expedient, 
ges common rights under the various patents. 

uch @ ‘pool’ is entirely legitimate. It puts an 
end to actual or threatened litigation and leaves 
each party to the pool free to pursue its activities 
unrestricted. In such a pool, the parties may or 
may not offer to grant licenses to others. 

In other cases, the stronger members of an In- 
dustry may have patents of questionable scope and 
validity and form a ‘‘patent pool’’ like that above 
described and sepals 28 ping mae a@ united front 
and by litigation or or implied threat thereof, 
endeavor to force competitors to enter into license 


pool. 
Such ‘‘pools’’ may obviously operate unjustly 
and oppressively. : 
Pools of the latter kind may originate with cer- 


tain members of the Industry; or they may have 
their inception in some independent organization 
that acquires title to more or less valuable inventions 
with a view to exploiting them by granting licenses 
to the members of the Industry. 

Frequently certain of the more powerful members 
of the Industry acquire control of such an organ- 
ization and a patent-soliciting department is formed 
with a view of building up a patent pag B The 
effort is made to forecast all possible future develop- 
Aaa of the art and secure patent protection 

ereon. 


Just what is an injunction? . 

If one person damages the person or property 
of another the latter may sue the former and recover 
damages. A simple every-day case is the hitting 
of a pedestrian by an automobile. Another, of a 
different kind, might be an intentional assault. 
There are, indeed, many kinds of.damage. All of 
them have one feature in common: the harm is 
done before it is possible to prevent. 

But there are many other cases where the dam- 
age is not doneinstantly and without warning; 
there is an appreciable amount of time during 
which it is possible for the person, as it were, to 
“zo for help.’’ Cases like these have been happen- 


: since the early days of our system of law. And 
. ue law, or, more strictly Goong. the equity side 
of the law, many centuries ago devised and 


in time 
fected a remedy. This remedy is called the 
Tnjunetion. 


THE NATURE OF AN INJUNCTION. ‘ 
(By Merwin K. Hart, president N. Y. State Economic Council.) " r 


| technical knowledge that enables th 


The organization may be so far successful that — 
in the course of time all the obvious, and nearly 
all the conceivable, developments of the art may | 
be protected by patents. . ay 

Members of the Industry outside the ‘pool’ 
may find themselves in a position where they can- 
not improve their plants or products, even by the 
mere exercise of their mechanical and engineering 
skill, without infringing one or a number of these 
patents. ‘ 

Of course, the law does not contemplate the grant 
of patents for improvements within the range of © 
mechanical skill; but applications for patents are 
granted by a mere bureau of the government on 
ex parte application and neither the Patent Office 
examiners, nor, subsequently, the courts, have the © 
em in many 
eases to discriminate between improvements in- 
volving real invention and those uninventive im- — 

rovements which, in the natural evolution of the 
Endustry, will, as a matter of course, be made by — 
the engineers and mechanics whose duty it is to’ | 
make them. i tel 

The result Is that members of the Industry out- 
side the pool are forced either to pay tribute or to 
defend suits, on patents covering highly question- 
able inventive improvements, whose outcome . 
uncertain and may be disastrous, or to actually 
make inventious in order to solve problems by some $ 
other than obvious and natural methods, a el 

Such “pools’’ have been built up in a numberof — 
industries and are extremely unjust and oppressive. 

The U. 8. Supreme Court, in Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) et al. v United States, reported in United — 
States Reports, Vol. 283, p. 152, held that patent — 
pools may be illegal if part of a larger plan to con- 
trol chests ag a or = Arey necessary effect ~ 
is to un restrict competition. ‘ 

Patent pools of this kind undoubtedly do exist, : 
but it is exceedingly difficult to supply adequate — ; 
legal proof that the pool is not formed primarily iS 
to effect a legitimate interchange of patent Bs. 


rights 


fev ee 


af 

The injunction works this way: If 8 person be- 
lieves thet he or his interests are threatened with — 
injury he applies to the court to prevent it. — of 
he can show the court, by the sworn statements of 
competent persons, that the threatened injury 
would be irreparable, that there is no adequate 
remedy at law (that is, that even to win in a law- 
suit afterward would not compensate for the injury — 
sustained), and if he will put up a bond as rity, 
to protect the opposite party, then a tempo: 
injunction will be issued by the court. 

The effect of the temporary 


| ‘ 


rs 


urt. r 
ergs ee ‘the temporary injunction is to 


urpose 
olay the, hand that threatens injury, until the court 
ean hold a hearing and learn all the facts. Then 
@ permanent injunction is issued, or the temporary 
injunction is terminated. Toe vik 


“ A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, sym- 
bol, or device, or 2 combination of these, used on 
_ goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or iden- 
‘tify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. The 
mark must have been used in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or in commerce with the Indian tribes, 
before an application for registration can be filed in 
_ the Patent Office. \ 5 
wf A trade-mark can not be registered if it contains 
e immoral or scandalous matter. No one can register 
a mark including the flag or coat of arms or other 
insignia of the United States or any simulation 
thereof, or of any State or municipality or of any 
foreign nation, or of any design or picture that has 
been or may hereafter be adopted by any fraternal 
society as its emblem. 
Registration is prohibited of any name, distinguish- 
ing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or banner 
- adopted by any institution, organization, Club, or 
; society which was incorporated in any State of the 
United States prior to the date of adoption and use 
by the applicant provided use by the organization 
was prior to use by apEE rane. 
No portrait of a living individual may be registered 
as a trade-mark except by the written consent of the 
individual, nor may the portrait of any deceased 
_ President of the United States be registered during 
. the life of his widow except by written consent of the 


. widow. 
_ _ No mark which is identical with that used by an- 
other on the same class of goods, or so nearly resem- 
re ples it as to be likely to cause confusion in trade, can 
be registered. : 
_ These limitations do not prevent the registration of 
& trade-mark merely because it is the name of the 
‘ Suplicant, provided it is distinctively written or 
ed ' Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 10 
_—s-years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once registered 
may be registered when used on other goods of the 
owner of the mark. ‘ 
“=, Agama are not protected by the copyright 
Ws.” 
 Trade-marks in general are registered under the 
act of February 20, 1905, but no mark can be regis- 
-tered under this act which consists merely of the 
ra name of an individual, firm, corporation,-or associa- 
tion, unless it is written or printed in a particular 
As distinctive manner, or in association with a por- 


trait of the individual. Nor can mere words or 
_ devices descriptive of the goods with which they are 
used or the character or the quality of such goods be 
registered; nor may a mere geographical name or 
sore be registered under the act of 1905. 
These marks, however, may be registered under 
{ the act of March 19, 1920, if they have been in actual, 
oe 7 y J 


467. A patent grant gives the inventor the righ X= 
- clude all others from making, using, or Sting nis 
_ invention for 17 years, but it does not give the-paten- 
_ tee the right to make, use, and sell his own invention 


if it is an improvement on some unexpired patent 


__ whose claims are infringed thereby. 


A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, complete in all respects, upon payment 
of the fees, and only after a determination of utility 
“and completeness of disclosure of the invention, 
ang a search to determine its novelty. 
in? ve he is granted upon a mere idea or a sug- 


p device is not operative and not so clearly set 
to make it capable of manufacture from the 
; on, NO patent can issue, 
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TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON. . amit 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws.) _ 


pona fide use as a trade-mark in interstate, foreign 
or Indian commerce at least one year prior to the 
date of filing the application for registration. ; 

An application filed under the 1905 act may be. 
changed to the 1920 act and vice versa. E 

‘A signature used as a trade-mark can be registered 
only under te act of February 20, 1905. 

A mark which was registered under the act of 188] 
may be registered anew under the present laws, _ 

Foreigners must apply for and secure registration 
of their trade-marks in their home countries before 
registration can be effected in the United States 
and only those whose home countries give reciprocal 
rights to United States citizens can register. Some 
person in the United States must be designated to 
receive notice. 

A foreigner having a manufacturing establishment 
in the United States, although living abroad, may 
register any mark actually used on products of such 
establishment in the same way as if living in the 
United States. A 

Ownership of tradé-marks is not conferred by 
registration. The first person to use a trade-mark on 
merchandise acquires title thereto in the territory 
where. his goods are marketed. Trade-mark ownership 
rights arise under the non-statutory common law 
of the States. They are not acquired by registration 
or lost by failure too btain the registration permitted 
by the statute. - 


REGISTRATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Owners of trade-marks having business or prospec- 
tive business in foreign countries should ascertain 
the trade-mark laws in those foreign countries so that 
cone may take proper steps in time to protect their 
rights. i 

In many foreign countries it is possible for a resi- 
dent to obtain registration of a trade-mark without 
having actually used it in trade. 

It is desirable, therefore, for American manufac- 
turers to protect their marks by registration in those 
foreign countries with which they may do business 
pefore sending goods: bearing the marks into 
foreign countries. ‘ ts 

Registration in the United States generally is 
essential before registration in foreign countries, and 
after registration has been procured in this country 
the owner of the mark may frequently procure regis- 
tration in the foreign countries before he has actually 
used the mark there. 

An agreement strengthening international reg- 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents and 
copyrights was signed at London on Sune 2, 1934 
be —— from 39 nations, including the United 

ates. 

False indication of the origin of products is pro- 
hibited and more general observance of the rights 
of trade-mark owners is provided. te 


> 


PATENT LAW-—BRIEF SUMMARY OF. aces 


A patent issued to more than one inventor whete _ 
only one has actually invented the device is invalid. 
_ Apperson who makes a financial contribution merely 
is not a joint inventor, but the invention may be as- 
signed to him, ‘ 

Patents are not granted for useless devices, for 
printed matter, for methods of doing business, for 
improvements in devices which are the result of mere 
mechanical skill, nor for machines that will not 
operate, particularly for alleged perpetual motion 
machines, 

A patent is not granted for a new composition of 
matier unless the component parts thereof, as well as 
the manner of making and using the same, are fully 
disclosed in the application when filed. 

To obtain a patent for a medical compound, it must 
be Regie a ae > MED Ee prescription. 

fe) on orde: y the patent law or 
to the actual issue of a patent, é me 
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Many large eorporations engaged in making ma- 


chinery or appliances haye a 


inventions of employees become the property of the — 
employer. Many such ‘patents 
bette y such corporations poo} @ pat she 
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for registration of any work “‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which edpyright 
is claimed belongs”: 

.(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers: (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (€) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
th) reproductions of a work of art: (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character: 
(j) photographs: (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other thar photo-plays. 

for works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
Tight notice. The notice may be in the form “Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by..... aS 
(name of copyright proprietor), or in the case of 
works specified above (f) to (k) the notice may 
consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) ac- 
companied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbo! of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the copies.” 
2. Promptly after publication send to the Copyright 
Office, brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
and is first published in a foreign country, one 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 
application for registration. 


nm the case of books by American authors, or! 


anent residents of the United States, the copies 

e. must be accompanied by an affidavit, 
under the officiai seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 

Tinting and binding of the book have been per- 
ormed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

Books of foreign origin in a ghee or lan- 
guages other than English are not red to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad inierim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
Manufactured and published in this country are 
deposited for registration du the ad tnterim term, 
the copyright shall be extended for the full term of 
twenty-eight years. 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 
or musical compositions, one complete manuscript 
or aes copy of the work; (b) Im the case 
of pkotographs not intended for general circulation, 


One photographic print. (c) In the case of works 


print taken each scene or act 
Motion picture other than a photo-play, a title 
and ‘description with not less than two prints to be 
taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture. In all these cases, if the work is later 
Teproduced in copies for sale, two copies must 
then be deposited with another application and fee. 
By an amendatory Act of Congress effective July 

_ 1,_1928, the statutory fee for registration of a pub- 
lished work subject to copyright was increased to 32. 
includes the Copyright Office certificate 

. For registration of a published photo- 


THE SINGLE TAX, SUMMARY BY THE LATE HENRY GEORGE. $ 
We assert as our fundamental principle the self- | special 


‘evident truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
American Independence, that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
use and enjoyment of what God has created and of 
what is gained by the general growth and improve- 
ment of the community of which they are a part. 


Cal _ Therefore, no one should be permitted to hold nat- 


ural opportunities without a fair return to all for any 
ha th : 


: a United States—Copyright Law. 


COPYRICHT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. ’” 
.The copyright law provides that the application ; graph where a certificate is not desired the fee is $1. 
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For dramas, music, lectures and works of art not 
reproduced in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the 
registration fee is $1 as heretofore. For renewal 
of copyright, $1. For recording assignments $: 
for each Copyright Office record-book page or fra 
tion thereof over one-half page. 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for twenty-eight years. Within one 
year prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, if living, or the widow or widower of the 
authot, or the children of the author if he be not 
living; or if none of these be living, then the author’s ‘ 
executors, or in the absence of a will the author's 
next of kin, May secure a renewal for a further term 
of twenty-eight years, making fifty-six years in all. 
In case of composite works, if the proprietor secured j 
the original copyrights, he may also secure the 


renewal. 
Copyrights are assignable. Copyright is not 
Copy- 


ere 


secured in foreign countries by action in the 
right Office, but only by complying with the legisla-— 
tion of such countries. Copyright in foreign coun- © 
tries has no effect in the United States. hae 
Copyright in the United States may be secured for 
works of foreign authors published in foreign coun- 
tries on compliance with the American copyright 
law including publication with the copyright notice 
and deposit of a copy for registration here. — 
Copyright relations have been established by — 
the dent with Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain — 
and the British possessions, Greece; Irish Free State, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands and pos- ys 
sessions, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Portugal, rs 
Roumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, — 
Copyright proclamations have been CS ae 
securing copyright control of mechanical musical re- — 
production in the U. S. to eitizens or subjects of 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, — 
Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, | 
New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Spain, Sweden ~ 
and Switzerland. The convention with Hungary and © 
the proclamations as to Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland, and RKoumania include such protection. — 
Copyright treaties have also been entéred into 
with Chima, Japan and Hungary (the latter in 
effect on Oct. 16, 1912). The Copynght Con- 
vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United 
became effective from July 1, 1908, | 
as between the United States and Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
The Pan-American, Copyright Convention signed at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 was proclaimed July 16. — 
1914, and is effective as between the United States © 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dons 
ublic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haitl, Hondu a9, 
icaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. 
PRINTS AND LABELS, trey A at 


Prints and labels are artistic creations used in the 
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a whole. If published without this notice, 
or label omes dedicated to the public an 
not be tered. Application for copyrig! 


to the goods, but must be 
as in magazines and street-car cards. 


ah 


privilege thus accorded to him, and tl t that *y 


; value which the growth and impreyement o! ui 
community attaches to land should be taken for the © F 
use of the community; that each is entitled to allthat 


his labor produces: therefore, no tax should be levied 
on the products of labor. Mey iy ly 
To carry out these principles, we are in favor of ~ 
raising all public revenues for national, State, county, 
and municipal purposes by a single tax upon land 
values, irrespective of improvements, and of the abo- 
lition of all other forms of direct and indirect taxation, 
; 
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(Prepared for Almanac by Max {saac, Editor American 


On June 7, 1934, President Roosevelt approved the 

Corporate Reorganization Act which permits cor- 

__ porations to reorganize with the consent of the ma- 

2 jority of their creditors, under court guidance, and 

allows financial compromise in many instances where 

a majority of the creditors had agreed but were 

hindered by minorities. A petition for relief under 

the Act may be filed by the corporation, or by three 

or more creditors with aggregate unsecured provable 

claims of $1,000 or over, if such corporation has not 
filed a petition or answer under the Acv. 

_ The petition is filed in Federal court and must allege 

that the corporation is insolvent or unable to meet its 

‘debts as they mature and that such corporation, or 
such creditors, if the creditors file the proceeding, 

” propose that it shall effect a reorganization, If a 

; prior proceeding in bankruptcy or equity receiver- 
ship is not pending, it is necessary for such creditors 
to assert that the corporation has, within four months 

__ prior thereto, committed an act of bankruptcy. 

: If two-thirds (in amount) of the creditors of each 
 @lass affected by the plan approve of it, the remaining 
‘one-third are bound by the court order. They _re- 

__ ¢eive everything which the majority receive. The 

Act makes the expensive ancillary receivership un- 

- * necessary and the judicial sale of the corporate 

property is eliminated. 

: ‘No plan of reorganization need be filed with the 
petition. At any time thereafter the corporation may 
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ropose a plan. Such a plan may be presented before 
it has been accepted by any creditor, Anyone else 
interested in the reorganization may propose one 
only if it has previously been accepted by 25% of 
io each class of creditors, 10% of all creditors and, if the 


stockholders and 5% of all stockholders. 
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: ae one year in ordinary bankruptcies, three years 
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aside to him 


of all the remainder of his property, including his 
ogre red exemptions under terms and conditions 
_ set forth\in the Act. 


_ The court is authorized to stay all proceedings 
aja ines ears, during which time the debtor < 
_ permitted to retain ~9ssession of his property under 
the supervision ar. fontroi of the court provided 

he pays a teasonabfe rental for that part of the 
‘property which he retains. The rental is used to 
pay taxes and upkeep, the remainder is distributed 


wud { 


copper; 
fifteenth’ 

silver; 
lorty-fifth, sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fitty-fifth, emerald: 
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among the secured and unsecured ereditors and 
applied on their claims. At the end of three years, 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by 
paying into court the amount of the appraisal of ¢ 
the property of which he retains possession, in- 
cluding. the amount’ of encumbrances on his ex- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, tess 
the amount paid on the principal. upon request 
in writing by any secured creditor or lien creditor, 
the court shall order a sale of the property affected, 
at public auction. a 

The debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
redeem any property sold at such a sale by paying 
the amount for which the property is sold, with 
interest at five per cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptey. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. If, 
in the judgment of the court, such emergency 
ceases to exist in its locality, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may shorten the stay of proceedings and 
proceed to liquidate the estate. 

On Match 8, 1933, President Hoover approved the 
Debtors Relief Act. That Act extended the bank- 
ruptey law to cases in which debtors seek relief from 
their obligations, through compositions and exten- 
sions without the necessity of an adjudication as 
bankrupt thus relieving themselves of the so-called 
“stigma”’ of bankruptcy. 

The Act (Section 74a) provides that any per- 
son filing proceedings under that section shall be re- 
ferred to as ‘‘debtor.” ‘ 

Briefly, the amendment provides for the relief of 
any person (excepting a corporatjon) Section 74; 
for the relief of farmers, Section 75; and for the re- 
organization of railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Section 77. The procedure differs in each 
classification. 

Under Section 74, the person seeking relief may file 
a petition stating that it is his desire to offer com- 
position or secure an extension of time to pay his 
debts; the petition must have the approval of the 
district judge. : 

In involuntary cases brought on the bankruptcy 
side of the court against any debtor, the debtor 
has the right to seasonably file an answer seeking 
the same relief. : 

There is no adjudication of bankruptcy except as 
set forth in the amendatory law for failure on the 
part - the debtor to comply with some provision 

ereof. 

Farmers may proceed under either Section 74, as 
an ordinary debtor, or under Section 75, specifically 
covering agricultural cases. The law provides 
for the appointment of a conciliation commissioner, 
whose compensation is fixed at minimum rates to 
meet the emergency of the times and who is charged 
with the duty of ee as assistant to the farmer in 
the preparation of his legal documents and otherwise 
officiates largely throughout the proceedings. 

Stays of pending actions, including foreclosures, 
during the proceedings in the bankruptcy court, are 
provided for and cover all the property of the 
tarmer used in farming operations. By Act approved 
May 15, 1935, the term ‘'farmer’’ 4 extended to 
include persons engaged in dairy farming, poultry 
or live stock raising, and the personal representatives 
of the Railroad Rec 

e Railroa eorganization Act of March 3. 
1933, was amended in the closing days of the 1935 
Congress, and has been approved by the President. 
This Act is known as Section 77, and its provisions 
are too intricate and complicated for this analysis. 
Any railroad engaged in interstate commerce is 
amenable to the law, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wields much authority and influence 
in the entire proceedings. The legal action is 
taken, however, in the courts of bankruptcy, as 
is the case in other proceedings under the bank- 
TeDey. pti am j 

o order of liquidation or adjudication may be 
instituted against a wage earner or a farmer without 
his consent. The amendatory law specifically pro- 
vides (Section 74 p) that no involuntary proceedings 
may be brought against a wage earner thereunder 
Tne Amendment of May 15, 1935, provides than no 
order of liquidation or adjudication shall be en- 
tered against a wage earner or a farmer. 
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WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


sixtieth, diamond; seventy-fifth, diamond. 

Although the above is the generally accepted list 
today, the first, in England, half a century ago, was 
iron; the thirtieth was cotton; thirty-fith, linen; 
fortieth, woollen; forty-fifth, silk, and the sixtieth, 
seventieth and Seventy-ffth called for diamonds, 
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_A Contract is an agreement of two or more 
parties by which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created. One party acquires a right, enforceable 
at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, 
who is under a corresponding. obligation. 

To the creation of a valid contract there must 


-1. Precise agreement. The offer of one party 

must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. 
a 2. There must be a consideration which may or 
may not be a matter of dollars and cents. For ex- 
ample, marriage is a civil contract in most of the 
States of the Union. 

3. The parties must have capacity to contract 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding upon 
them. Married women are now generally permitted 
to contract as though single, and bind their separate 
property. The contracts of an infant are generally 
not binding upon him unless ratified after attaining 
his majority. 

4. The party’s consent must not be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed upon. 

5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, or 
whose aim is against public policy are void, 

The following contracts very generally are required 
to be attested by some writing: 

Contracts by their terms not to be performed 


Negotiable instruments, the common forms 
of which are promissory notes, checks, or other bills 
of exchange, while having the same general requisites 
as other contracts, have certain distinct features. 
The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as 
possible their free passing from band to hand like 
eurrency. The assignment of an ordinary contract 
leaves the assignee in no different position for en- 
forcing his rights than that of his assignor, but one 
who takes a ‘negotiable instrument from a prior 
holder, without knowledge of any defences to it, 
before its maturity, and gives value for it, holds it 
tree of any. defences which might have been set. up 
against his predecessors, except those defects that 
were inherent in the instrument itself. 

To be negotiable an instrument must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the maker (of a note) or drawer 
(of a bill or check). 

It must contain an unconditional promise or 
order to pay a certain sum in money. 

Must be payable on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time. 

Must be payable to order or to bearer. 

An instrument is negotiated, that is completely 
transferred, so as to vest title in the purchaser, 
if payable to bearer, or indorsed simply with the 
name of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable 
to order by the indorsement of the party to whom 
ft is payable and delivery. 

One who transfers an instrument by indorsement 
warrants to every subsequent holder t! the instru- 
ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that if 
not paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he 
will pay it upon receiving due notice of non-payment. 

To hold an indorser liable the holder upon its 


By charging a bonus for a loan and then putting 
on record the loan minus the bonus, many profes- 
_ Sionai money lenders avoid the usury Jaws. They 
take advantage, also, of the pawnbroking interest 
a rates by requiring a pledge from the borrowe 
a Under the Small Loan Acts in many of the %tates 
interest of 12% to 126% is charged, according to the 
state. Pawnbrokers are licensed- and they operate 
sc under special laws. 
a “Yhe general penalty for usury in most of the 
# States is forfeiture of the excess interest. 
4 
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ACKNOWLEDCMENT OF DEEDS. 


An Acknowledgment is the act of declaring the 
execu of an instrument before an _otticer author- 
ized to certify to such declaration. The officer cer- 
tifies to the fact of such declaration, and to his knowl- 
edge of the identity of the person so declaring. Con- 
veyances or deeds of land to be entitled to be re- 
corded must first be acknowledged before a proper 
officer. Most of the States have forms of acknowl- 
edgments, which should be followed. 
Acknowledgments may be taken in general by 
N mates Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 
Cle of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
“in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
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LAW OF CONTRACTS. ; 


PROMISSORY NOTES AND CHECKS. ae 
(Revised by an official of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York.) x ¥ 


INTEREST LAWS. 


tates—Law on Contracts, Notes, Checks, Interest. 213 


within a year from the making thereof. 

A promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis. 
carriage of another person. : 

Contracts made in consideration of marriage, 
except mutual promises to marry. ¢ 

Promise of an executor or administrator to pay” 9 
debts of deceased out of his own property. on 

Contracts for the creation of any interest or estate ! 
in land, with the exception of leases for a short 
term. generally one year. 

Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain 
value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part of 
the goods delivered. 

Partial performance of the contract is gen- 
erally held to dispense with the necessity for a 
writing; many verbal contracts in the presence of 
competent witnesses have been upheld by the courts. — 

If the damages liable to result from the | 
breaking of a contract are uncertain the parties * 
may agree upon & sum to which either may be entitled __ 
as compensation for a breach, which will be upheld by 
the courts, but if the sum so fixed is not designed as’ 

a fair compensation to the igo injured, but as a 
penalty to be inflicted, it will be disregarded. tails 

A party is generally excused for the failure to __ 
perform what he has agreed only by the uct of — ; 
God or the public enemy, except in cases involving 
& personal clement in the work to be performed, such 
as death or sickness of the party contracting. q 
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ce fie 
of such non-payment to the indorser and that the _ 
holder looks to the indorser for payment. Such — P 
notice should be sent within twenty-four hours, — 
When an indorser is thus compelled to pay 
he may hold prior parties through whom au TERS = Ky 
the instrument liable to him by sending them prompt _ é 
notice of non-payment upon receiving such notice - 
from the holder. " Rae SS 
The maker of a note is liable to pay It if unpaid 
at maturity without any notice from the holder 
or indorser. = Bee 
Notice to one, of several partners is sufficient — 
notice to all. Ay ST 
When a check is certified by a bank the bank 
becomes primarily liable to pay it without notice of 
its non-payment. and when the holder of a check — 
thus obtains its certification by the bank, the drawer 
of the check and previous indorsers are released from 
liability, and the holder looks to the bank for pay- 
ment. as. 4 
The drawer of a check that has been certified can- _ 
not stop payment on it at the bank after it has 
been certified. A 
As a matter of general practice checks dated o 
Sundays or holidays are not questioned. f 
A bona fide holder of a negotiable instrument, 
that is, a party who takes an instrument r a 
its face, before its maturity, pays value for it a 
no knowledge of any defences to it, is entitled to 
hold the party primarily liable responsible for its 
payment, despite any defences he may have sepinst 
the party to whom he gave it, except such as rende eC 
the instrument void in its conception, OM 


non-payment at maturity must give prompt a 


‘ 


or enforcement in civil actions on debts vary : 
to 20 years In the different States, according to the 
kind of case, ) ; f ser 
The prevailing limit is 6 years on notes and open 
accounts, aie 


In New York State the limitations are—o1 
judgments, 6 years when not of record. 20 years, 
when of record; on notes, 6 years; on open accounts 
6 years from last item on either side. -A jJudgme: 
ceases after 10 years to be a lien on real estate, 
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. x: 
The statutes of limitation of action for by 
t 


attorney to execute a deed for another person must oe 


1 cons 
contrary. 7 + ee Rs 
Seals or their equivalent (or whatever. ig intended 
as such) are necessary in practically all of the States. ’ . 
ty aye 
ca) 
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CRIMES AND PENALTIES. pay tte 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
State. Penalty. State. ~ Penalty. 
=> -_ % ~ — (hS=GR a Se 
Alabama... ,|Electrocution Maine....../Life Imprisonment 
; Arizona .....|Lethal Gas Maryland. ..|Hanging ie. 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrocution 
California... |/Hanging Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas Minnesota, . . | Life Imprisonment 
~~~ Connecticut .|Hanging Mississippi. .| Hanging 
Delaware ...|Hanging Missouri. . . .| Hanging 
Dist. of Col. .|Eiectrocution Montana ..|/Hanging 
Florida Electrocution Nebraska, ..|Electrocution 
Georgia Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas 
4 daho.. ..|Hanging ING Ee Hanging _ 
~~~Hilinois -|lectrocution New Jersey ./Electrocution 
Indiana... ..|Electrocution New Mexico ./Electrocution 
Iowa........|Hanging New York.. |Electrocution 
E Kansas... .. Hanging N. Carolina. ./Electrocution 
F Kentucky. . .|Electrocution No. Dakota, .|Life Imprisonment 
Louisiana. . . Hanging Ohio... .....|Electrocution 


gl PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPPING. 
4 ‘The Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
‘ Pe eceotion of any person in interstate or foreign 
; commerce, kidnapped, or otherwise unlawfully de- 
3 tained and held for ransom or reward. 
1 5 The penalty imposed by this Act is imprisonment 
Ps in the penitentiary for such term of years as the 
‘ _ Court in its discretion shall determine. 
Section 338(a) Title 18 U. sg. C., deals with the 
‘nailing of threatening communications and contains 
q a provision for the punishment of any person who 
attempts to extort money or other thing of value in 
-, Connection with a threat to kidnap any person. The 
penalty in this Act is not more than $5000 fine or 
imprisonment of not more than twenty years, or both. 
, Every State has peualties, which now vary 
/ according to whether the person stolen is young 
or old. or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
r is harmed, or is taken. for family reasons. 
aine in 1935 increased the penalty to life im- 
prisonment instead of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped 
it up to ten years‘or more in prison or death, accord- 
Ing to circumstances. In California kidnappers 
_ Who harm the victim are liable to execution, the 
Supreme Court having upheld the Statute on April 
19, 1935, in deciding against William E. Tanner 
ie, A ae C. Brooks, convicted ‘of the abduction 
of Henry C. Bodkin, Los Angeles attorney, and Mrs. 
Bodkin, late in 1933. 


— CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
¢. 


5 In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
ie - states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 


for murder, death by hanging is inflicted & person 
 . kills somebody else while serving a life term, 
In some of the capital-punishment states the jury 
i has the right to fix the penalty at life imprisonment, 
eta eon ky. the death Ity i ft is 
; -entucky, the death penalty in case o rape 
an inflicted by hanging. } 
__ Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson, burglary 
_ Fobbery and larceny, are in some States subdivided 
- into degrees, first, second, third and even fourth; 
¥y while in others there is a single general classification. 


is imprisonment for not 
than 5 years, fine of not less than $10,000, or 


¥ 

___ Misprision of treason consists in general of hayv- 
_ ing knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
_ treason of others; The Penalty is imprisonment for 


Not inore than 7 years, and fine of not more than 
_ $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment, 


or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
ting or engaging in armed resistance to 
y two or more. The 


} e 
_ than ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, or both, 
__,, When two or more perso co-operate in commit- 

_ tng any offense against the laws of the United States 

‘it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by $10,000 

. fine ‘or three years’ imprisonment, or both. ‘The 

Ay Supreme Court has decided that to co-operate in 

Violating any law of the United States, or encouraging 


or inciting or doin 
of such lav, is ‘an 
and, therefore, is the crime of 

Offenses agains 
classes: one, the 
fraudulent purpo: 
Denalties vary with the na: 
offense. 


Murder in 
without preme 
to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the 
Federal Code b 
years to life. 

In the states which have no 
in the second degree is usually also punished by life 
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United States—Crime: Laws. 


ditation, 


State. - 
Oklahoma. . 
10} 


regon., 


=. 


Penalty. 


-|Electrocution 
.. [Hanging 


Pennsylvania|Electrocution 
Rhode Island|Life Imprisonment 


So. Carolin: 


a. |Electrocution 


So. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment 


Tennessee 
Texas 52: 
Utah... 
Vermont 


Virginia ..., 


Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging or Shooting 
Electrocution 
Electrocution | 


Washington . Hanging 
W. Virginia, .| Hanging 


Wisconsin .. .|Life Imprisonment 
Wyoming. . .|Lethal Gas 
U. 8S. (Fed. 

Gov't.) ...| Hanging 


§ anything to cause the violation 
offense against the United States’’ 


conspiracy. 


t the mails fall into two general 


misuse of the mails for immoral or 
ses, the oth 


er, robbing the mails; 


ture of the particular 


the Second Degree is such a Killing 
or resulting from the attempt 


Second degree is punished in the 


y imprisonment for not less than 10 


death Denalty, murder 


heii ee may be defined as a killing either ~ 


unintention 
ful doing of 


trivial chara, 


sion and without 


the second degree ap. 


premeditation, Sey 1 
What is said above as to punishment of murder in . 


Penalty may range from 1 to 


Assault 
Statutes, as; 


ditions, first, the character of 


whether a dwelling 


tain 


is commit’ 


Arson may bring the d. 
Delaware, Tilinois. 4 h 
a, 


and 


equivalent, may 
Maryland, New 
Oregon, 


is tr 


Plies also to Manslaughter, The 
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@ human bola: and, Sees whether the crime 


Virgini 


Where pres res 


‘ied as such, 


Nort 
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Carolina, South Carolina, 


result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 4 
New York, Ohio, ie. 
Wyoming ae 


Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
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Burglary—The classification of b 

e Th urglary ur house- 

breaking depends on substantially the same elements 
as those of arson: namely, the building entered, 

whether a dwelling or other building, and whether 

the offense was committed by day or night. 

Burglary, robbery, and grand larceny, are to some 
extent interchangeable names and crimes, and carry 
eter ark fone range, in many grades, from 1 year to 

fe imprisonment. As in the case of assault with 

intent to kill, the severity of the punishment as 
fixed. by statute depends on whether the offender is 
armed, and how armed; and whether the crime is 
done by day or night: in a building, occupied or 
unoccupied; or on the street; with or without threat 
or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year equiva- 
lent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, In- 

4 diana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
a Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 

] Life imprisonment, under the .Baumes and like 
oh laws may result in New York and several other 
States, in case of prior felony convictions. 
r. Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
¢ and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, Georgia. 
y Idaho, Ilinots, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, ‘South 
1s Dakota, and West Virginia. 
In New York State 15 years is the ordinary maxi- 
A Mum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft 
of property ‘from the person or immediate presence 
of the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be armed 
or unar , though some States also distinguish the 
second from the first degree, where the theft is ac- 
complished by means of threats of future rather than 
immediate injury. Federal Statutes fix the penalty 
for robbery at not more than 15 years. 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
@ fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as grand larceny theft of property from 
the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of course, accomplished without the force 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
not more than $10,000. 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 
being in the State of Washington. In general, the 

um penalty is 7 to 10 years. 

Forgery in general means the false making. imi- 
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A Will or Testament is a4 final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
2 position. 
rm A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, including 
' Sundays and legal holidays. 

Ali persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. 
eg In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
. deemed revoked by her Cae rhig ees rs e. Fs 

ive or unwritten w: one made 
a eee mein in active service, or by a mariner 


In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator. or by some person in 


ae 


, oi by his direction, and ai iy 

‘o (in some states three) witnesses, who must sub- 

! ipe their names thereto in the presence of the 
4 testator. 


yills are of two general types. 

-* The first provides for outright distribution of an 
a estate. j 
‘ The second provides for deferred distribution of 
part or all of an estate until conditions are more favor- 
athe first type should provide for the appointment 


of an executor; the second, for an executor and a 
trustee. 


U ‘ 


AD executor serves only jong Foor = LE cere 
estate by process an rm 

a beneficiaries or t spiiiey ei eonugaca eben MT 1 y 

» 2 rustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 

fol the executor, bolds and manages it until such 


time as the will directs final distribution. 
The same person, or. trust company, can act both 
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WILLS. 
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tating or counterfeiting or aiteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes defining and imposing penalties 

for alteration of public records and documents. 
These do not come within the purview of this synop- 

Sis, being no one general classification. Counter- 
felting is punished by imprisonment of not more than 

15 years and a fine of not more than $5,000. 

The penalties for forgery under the laws of the 

States average four, years. 


_Bigamy—A person who, having a husband or — 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bigamy: 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy — 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. ¢ 


Perjury under the various State codes usually 
Means false testimony on! a material point given 
in an action or proceeding at law. y's y 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in © 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, ~ 
if committed in testifying in a case where the de 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
Texas, perjury in a capital case may be punished 
by_ death. 4 

a general the maximum penalties range from 20 


years. 

In New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20- 
year penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, — 
and the 10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to _ | 
induce juries to convict more frequently. eh 


Libel or Siander—Libel is injuring by means of | ¥ 
ublication; slander is injury by word of mouth. 
Penalties rarely exceed a year’s imprisonment and 
usually are confined to money damages. 
Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. Legis- — 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal — 2 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, editor, 
publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for the publi- _ 
cation therein of a “fair and true” report of any 
judicial, legislative or other public and official pro-— 
, or for any heading of the report, provided 
this fairly reflects the contents of the articles url . 
lished. ay 
The Act also provides that in an action for libel or — 4 
slander a defendant may prove mitigating circum- _ 
stances, including the sources of his information and on 
the grounds for his belief, even though he shall have 
pleaded or, attempted to prove justification for the 
published matter on which the action is based. — aie 
a Lees 
reas 
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liquidate if the will so provides, di 
property, and make a final ree ee court. sei 
If personal effects—clothing, ture, paint ( 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, fC Aree 
disposed of by will, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. — ae 
Real estate given outright in a will does not pas 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a‘e e 
operating as a deed. : AL pee 
It should be stated in the will whether Inheritance — 
taxes are to be paid out of the general estate or 
deducted from the individual legacies. These cates 
have now grown to such relative proportions that it is 
necessary to begin to accumulate cash in the clo’ 
years of life, to avoid quick sales of securities ai 
sacrifice after death to pay the tax. va Rare 
An executor and trustee can be given, in the will, — 
the right to join in any agreement of merger, fe secur 3% 
x 


4 . t We 
estate, pay all taxés and legal claims, sell or 4 
the e, Di stribute the 


ment, exchange, or consolidation affecting the secur! 
ties of the estate. 44 Wie 
An executor and a trustee can be given, in the vue 
specific authority to sell, lease, and mo e real 
estate: he can be instructed to continue as well as tc 
Canaan duke wid right to receive durit 7 
o) right is a ow’s rig! 2 a 
ner iifetiine one-third of all the rents and revenues of : 
the husband’s lands. ihe 


of an estate can be devised by the owner to charity : 
Depts are a prior lien on the estate under the law 
New York and most of the states. . red" 
, throughout the United States, a person — 
tee general Statbae’ of personalty, at 18 years, pea oe Nas 
Healey at 21 years. The statutes vary in the different vit 
states, and in any event it is best to consult an at- 
tornéy or communicate with the Secretary of State 
of the state the inquiry relates to. Le . $ oes 
yt vd mt 


THE LAW IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In New York, the provisions in limiting the time 
for commencmg prosecutions are contained in 
Sections 141 to 144a, inclusive, of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure. These sections read as follows: 
“There ig no limitation of time within which a 
prosecution for murder must be commenced. It 
may be commenced at any time after the death of 
the person killed. (Section 141.) 

; “A prosecution for a felony. other than murder, 

; must be commenced within five years after Its com- 

mission, except where a less time is prescribed by 

statute. And a prosecution for a misdemeanor must 

be commenced within two years after its commis- 
_sion.’”’ (Section 142,) 

“Tf, when the crime is committed, the defendant 

be without the State, the prosecution may be com-~- 
' menced within the time limited therefor, after his 
- return into the State. If, after the crime is com- 
mitted, the defendant departs from the State, or if 
he remains within the State under a false name, the 
é time of his absence or of such residence within the 
‘ State under such false name is not a part of the 
time limited for the commencement of the prosecu- 
tion. Only the time during which the defendant 
is an inhabitant of or usually or publicly a resident 
within the State or usually or publicly in personal 
_ attendance upon business or employment within the 
’  $tate shall be computed as part of the time limited 
for the commencement of a prosecution.’’ (Section 
. be 1 
“A prosecution is commenced, within the meaning 
_ of any provision of this act which limits the time for 
commencing 9n action, when an information is laid 
before a magistrate charging the commission of a 
crime and a warrant of:arrest is issued by him, or 
f when an indictment is duly presented by the pane 
} jury in epen court, and there received and filed.’’ 
Section 144.) 
“Tf a prosecution be commencéd within the time 
limited therefor and, on motion or on appeal, the 
indictment be set aside or dismissed for want of 
_ prosecution or Otherwise, or a demurrer to the in- 
' dictment be allowed with directions that the case be 
resubmitted to the grand jury, or a motion in arrest 
of judgment be granted and the defendant be re- 
| committed to answer. a new indictment, the time 
uring which the prosecution was pending shall not be 
computed as part of the time of, the limitation pre- 
_ seribed for the offense, provided a new prosecution 
for the same offense be commenced within sixty 
_ days after the order is entered.’’ (Added by L. 
-:1929, ch. 246, July 1.) (144a.) 
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' Procedure is as follows: ‘If the crime charged be a 
felony the arrest may be made on any day, and at 
any time of the day or during any night. 
ys jae it be a ay Sead ihe Logapraie be 
made on Sunday, or at night, unless by direction of 
the Magistrate endorsed upon the warrant.’ 
_ Section 801 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
deals with the service of a Search Warrant and is as 
follows: ‘“‘The Magistrate must insert a direction in 
the warrant, that it be served in the daytime, unless 
the affidavit be positive that the property is on the 
‘ ¥ rson, or in the place to be searched; in which»case 
he may insert a direction that it be served at any 
_ time of the day or night.” 
a" section 802 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
‘provides that in the City and County of New York 
a search warrant must be executed within five days 
after its date; in any other county, within ten days; 
- @ search warrant not executed within the time 
: ‘preseribed is void. \ 


4 .* i 
wea Be . UNITED STATES, - 
yy “No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
for treason or other capital offense, wilful murder 
- excepted, unless the indictment is found within 
three years next after such treason or capital offense 
_ 4s done or committed. (Tit. 18, 581, U. S. ©, 
as amended by the Act of Dec. 27, 1927.) 


_._ “No person snall be prosecuted, tried or punished 
_ for any offense, not capital, except as provided in 
section 584 of this title, unless the indictment is 
found, or the information is instituted, within three 
_- years next after such offense shal] have been com- 
mitted. This section shall apply to acts, offenses, or 
‘transactions where the existing statute of limitations 
had not yet fully ran on November 17, 1921; but the 
roviso shall not apply to acts, offenses or trans- 
arred by 
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United States—Crime Laws; Statutes of Limitations. rae of) c 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIMINAL AND CIVIL CASES. 


_. Section 170 of the N. Y. State Code of Criminal |, 
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“Nothing in the two preceding sections shall 
ewtana to ies person fleeing from justice. (Tit. 18, 
§583 U. 8. C.) ' cS 

Any person who procures naturalization illegally, 
or who aids or encourages another to do so, or gives 
false testimony as to any material act in such a pro- 
ceeding, may be prosecuted at any time within five 
years of the commission of the crime. (Tit. 8, §415, 
U.S.C.) . 


INTERNAL REVENUE PROSECUTIONS. 


No change has been made in the limitation upon 
prosecutions for violations of the internal revenue 
laws as contained in “An Act to limit the time 
within which prosecutions may be instituted against 
persons charged with violating internal revenue 
laws,” approved July 5, 1884, as amended and re- 
enacted by section 1110 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
and further amended by section 1108 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, to read as follows: 

“*That no person shall be prosecuted, tried, or 
punished, for any of the various offenses arising 
under the internal revenue laws of the United 
States unless the indictment is found or the in- 
formation instituted within three years next 
after the commission of the offense, except that 
the period of limitation shall be six years— 

=(1) for offenses involving the defrauding or 
attempting to defraud the United States or 
any agency thereof, whether by conspiracy 
or not, and in any manner, 

‘(2) for the offense of willfully attempting in : 
any Manner to evade or defeat any tax or the 
payment thereof, and g fs 

‘(3) for the offense of willfully aiding or } 
assisting in, or procuring, counseling, or advis- ; 
ing, the preparation or presentation under, or 
in connection with any matter arising under, 
the internal revenue laws, of a false or fraudu- 
lent return, affidavit, claim or document 
(whether or not such falsity or fraud is with 
the knowledge or consent of the person author- 
ized or required to present such return, affidavit, 
claim, or document). 

‘For offenses arising under section 37 of the 
Criminal Code, where the object of the conspiracy 
is to attempt in any manner-to evade or defeat 
any tax or the payment thereof, the period of 
limitation shall also be six years. The time dur- 
ing which the person committing any of the offenses 
above mentioned is absent from the district where- 
in the same is committed shall not be taken as 
any part of the time limited by law for the com- 
mencement of such proceedings, Where a com- ~ 
are is instituted before a commissioner of the 

nited States within the period above limited, 
thle time shall be extended until the discharge of 
the grand jury at its next session within the 
district.” 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall apply to offenses whenever 
committed; except that it shall not apply to 
offenses the prosecution of which was barred be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this Act.” 


ARREST IN CIVIL ACTION 


While imprisonment for debt as it formerly 
existed in English and American law (by which a 
debtor might be arrested and imprisoned. for mere 
inability to pay his creditor) no longer exists in the 
United States, the statutes of the majority of the 
States provide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
civil action under varying conditions. There can 
be no imprisonment for a debt in an action for a 
debt which is dischargeable in bankruptcy. 

For example, in the City of New York, as 
of the Municipal Court Code provides that on an 
action brought by an employe for wages, if the 
amount recovered by such employe does not exceed 
3100, exclusive of costs, and the action is brought 
within three months after such cause accrued, and if 
the execution is returned wholly or partly unsatisfied, 
the clerk must issue an execution against the person. 
of the defendant for the sum remaining uncollected. 

A large number of States determine the right 
arrest by the character of the claim on which Sate es “ 
brought, allowing in it actions for fraud or the in- 
juries Fnowa in the errs ore, aun as an injury 

erson oF property, conversion or 
ment, libel, slander, or the like. ag smbCRAos 

In New York State the abolishment of suits for 
breach of promise, and the easing of penalty for rycd he} 
payment of alimony have still further reduced in very ; 
recent years, the operation of laws and 
which, under one form or another, 
ban’ on imprisonment for debt. 
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_ United States—M. arriage and Divorce Laws. 
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aie MARRIACEABLE ACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The following table shows, by States, the marri 
; A ageable age for both males and females with and 
ponent ea D oe pean guardians. But in almost every State the court has the authority to ‘are eee 
fn hee eo ary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard for their morals and welfare 
In Stites where the law does not specifically fix the minimum age for marria 
3 ge with consent of 
or guardians, the old English Common Law presumably prevails—14 years for a male, 12 yeara for @ Pong _ 


With Without With Without : With W 
Consent. Consent. Consent. | Consent. Consent. bifeernes' 3 . 
r States Wo- Wo- States. Wo- Wo. States w 
* - States. ‘ 0- - 
- Men.) men.|Men.| men. Men.| men./Men,| men. Men.|men.|Men. anen, 
¥ 17 14 21 18 21 21 18 16 21 
1h 21 
18 16 21 18 21 18 18 15 21 18 
J 18 16 21 18 21 18 18 15 21 18 
7 14 21 18 21 18 16 16 21 21 
‘ ig, | 16 | 21 | 18 ig | 18 18 | -16 | 21 | 21 
No 21 | 18 21 | 18 Nolte | 21 | 21 
16 16 21 21 21 18 16 16 18 18 
18 16 21 18 21 18 18 15 21 18 
16 14 21 18 21 18 18 18 21 21 
; Nojte 21 21 21 21 16 14 | 21 18 4 
é 17 14 21 18 21 18 16 14 | 21 18 hs 
18 15 20 20 20 18 18 16 21 1s 
x Nojte 18 | 18 21° }*18 17/15} Se Nee C 
b 18 16 21 18 21 18 ee 15 21 18 
18 16 21 18 21 18 18 16 21 21. 
elie] a a a8 Ba |e |r 
18 16 21ah- 2k 
. 16 | 14 | 21 | 21 Loan 
“| Note—Common law preyails, 14 yrs. for male, 12 yrs. for female. The law in Oregon, asinsome other states © 
fixes no definite minimum age with consent, but says that males “under 21” and females “under 18" can 
f _ marry, with consent of parent or guardian. In these, as in other states, the old English common law prevails. _ 4 
a Wee 
r Tm several of the States a child can be disinherited | 1929 law, that a woman who is 14 but not 16 years of — 


by law for marrying below the legal age without 
parental consent. 

Marriage Licenses—A license of some kind is 
required in every State and Territory, and marriage 
in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
ized in all the States, provided there is a license to wed, 

No delay in issuing a license is experienced,’so far 
as the law is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
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A five-day walt for a license Is required in Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Idaho. Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; a 3-day wait is required in 
California, Texas, and Hawaii. 

After the license is issued a 5-day wait to wed is 
required in lowa, Vermont, Minnesota, Wisconsin 

Wyoming; and a 3-day wait in New Jersey. In 
_ the other states, as a rule, there is no wait. 

The foregoing statements apply to those who are 
above the age of minors. 

In New York State, a marriage certificate must be 
filed within 5 days, and all under 21 who wish to 
marry must present birth certificates or other proof 
of age. They can be married at the City Chapel, 

N. Y. City, only by a judge of a court of record. 
In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
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~ SUMMARY OF THE DIVORCE LAWS OF THE STATES. mr 
(The primary cause, everywhere, is adultery, even.if not specifically stated in the summaries b 


age, must have the consent of a judge of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to con- 
Sent of parent or guardian) before she can marry. 
But, in the 5-day states, a judge of a Probate or — 
other court has power to authorize an immediate 
marriage, on an affidavit of necessity. This is true, 
in fact, of almost every state, no matter what ordi- 
nary delays the law stipulates. naan 
Throughout the South, marriage between whites 
and Negroes is unlawful; marriage between whites —~ 
and Indians is still forbidden in several southern — 
states. In Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or 
Filipino cannot lawfully marry a Caucasian. ¥ 


New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- : id the 

homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, New York and many of the states require: proot ee 

Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and West | that the blood of both the man and the woman is free ‘ 
s Virginia. from venereal infection. Chas 


In N. Y. State, by a law of 1926, before a mar- 
riage license is issued, the town or city clerk shall 
require from the prospective bride and groom a 
statement in the following words: “I have not to — 
my knowledge been infected with any venereal 
disease, or if I have been 80 infected within five — 
years I have had a laboratory test within that 

eriod which shows that I am now free from infection — 
rom any such disease."” (+ pee 

Common-law marriages of a year or more pe 
tion, without either license or ceremony, are now val- 
idated by the courts in practically all the states, o 
: roof, and where children or property ‘i 

volved. Lk aii 

In New York State, an amendment to the Dom: 
tic Relations Law took effect on April 29, 1933. 

urpose of which was to invalidate so-called corm: 
aw marriages entered into after that date. , 


= 
_ states which follow.) Z : * : 
‘Other primary causes are impotency (often styled violence, pregnancy of wife by other than h S=— . 
, band at marriage, physical incapacity, cruelty, 
Bs, al ae Aegean ae pF cea aa imprisonment for 2 years (on a sentence of 7 years — 


In South Carolina the law does not allow divorce 


r any cause. 
nig ed of the states make a distinction between 


similar drugs. ¥ 
7 divorce, and separation. In almost every state pers 
marriages can be dissolved not onl. divorce Alaska—(2). Causes. Felony, physical incapacity, — 
‘ id alg aia song year, truely, bablguat drunk 4 


mar- 


. manifested in concealment by one or the other vn i 
. Sy of a condition which, would have barred the} Arizona—(1). Causes. Felony, physical ino ale 
; ty, impotency, blood infec- ity before marriage, desertion 1 year, excesses, Ma 


Inarriage, suc! 

tion, pour a felony, prior un lved 

€ so . ng 

in parentheses after each State show 

de 3 residence-required before divorce 
un. 


re, and 

num of 

means causes for absoiute divorce in 
adultery 


“Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
drunk 


nature, habitual enness, 


or Jonger) for felony, confinement in insane asylum 
for 10 years, provided insanity is incurable; iene ee 
band becomes addicted to cocaine, morphine or 


wilful neglect of husband for 12 months to pi s 
ot? RE 


vide for wife (he being of ability to do so), insanti 


cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, pregnancy of 
pine other than husband at m con= 
vietion of felony prior to marriage unknown to 
other party, habitual. drunkenness, and fail A 
for 5 years or more to live together as man and 7 oat 

Arkansas—(90 days.) The new law pes filing ng 
of divorce suits after 60 days residence but an £ 
additional 30 days must elapse before a decree can 

granted. Causes. Degsertion 1 year, f 


habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, 

marriage existing, physical incapacity. 

California—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 1 

year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 

_yedr, felony. A wife, as well as a husband, may be 

_ compelled to pay alimony. 4 

Colorado—(1). Causes. Insanity, desertion 1 year, 

physical incapacity, cruelty, failure to provide 1 

; year, habitual drunkenness or drug fiend 1 year, 
felony, former marriage existing. By a 1925 law no 
decree of divorce is granted until 6 months after 

} the trial. 

. Connecticut—(3). Causes. Adultery. Fraudulent 
contract, wilful desertion 3 years, with total 
neglect of duty, habitual intemperance, intoler- 
able cruelty, sentence to imprisonment for life, 
infamous crime involving violation of conjugal 
- duty and punishable by imprisonment in State 

bee 7 years’ absence without being heard 

rom; insanity. 
_ Delaware—(1). 
tion 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 
¥ extreme cruelty such as to endanger life or health 
iz of either party, bigamy, ‘‘conviction and sentence 
for crime” followed by a continuous imprisonment 
for at least 2 years. ‘No action for absolute divorce 
shall be commenced for any cause other than 
adultery, or bigamy, unless one of the parties has 

a been for the 2 years next preceding the commence- 

___ ment of the action a bona-fide resident. 

District of Columbia—(1-2). Causes. Adultery, 

. desertion for 2 years, voluntary separation 5 years, 
felony conviction; marriage may be voided for 

_Tunacy, fraud, coercion, physical incapacity and 

want of age at time of marriage. 

_ Florida—(90 days). Causes. Cruelty, violent 

__ temper, habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, 

desertion 1 year, former marriage existing, rela- 
tionship within prohibited degrees. 


Re, 
_ Georgia—(1). Causes. Mental and physical in- 
capacity. desertion 3 years, felony, cruelty, force, 


i 


Causes for absolute divorce. Deser- 
years, 


ny 
sy 


duress, or fraud in obtaining marriage; preg- 
Baney of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
relationship within prohibited. degrees. 


Desertion 6 months; im- 


Causes. 


1 
‘Mlinois—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, habitual 
_. drunkenness 2 years, former existing marriage, 
extreme cruelty, felony, physical incapacity, at- 
mpt on life of other party, infection of other with 
communicable venereal disease. 3 
ndiana—(2). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
_ eruelty, habitual drunkenness, failure to provide 
_years, felony, physical incapacity, incurable 


‘other than her husband; 6, 
4 fra idulent contract; 8, 


extreme cruelty; 7, 
t habitual drunkenness; 9, 
oes neg eat of duty; 10, the conviction of a felony 
rri 


, imprisonment therefor subsequent to the 
age. 

Kky—(1). 
tion 1 


Causes. Separation 5 years, 
physical - incapacity, 


in obtaining marriage, joining religious sect 
ul, 


Condemnation to in- 
ears’ Separation, absence 
efter a judgment of 
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United States—Marriage and Divorce Laws. 


former j 


where the husband being of sufficient ability or 
being able to labor and provide for her, grossly” 


or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects to 
provide suitable maintenance for her. . # apagnt, ee 


Maryland—(2). Causes. 1. Impotence of either 
party before marriage. 2. Any cause which ren- 
ders a marriage null and void. 3. Adultery. 
4. Abandonment for 3 years. 5. Unchastity of 
wife before marriage. 


Massachusetts—(5). Causes. Adultery. Impo- 
tence, 3 years’ desertion, gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication caused by voluntary and 
excessive use of intoxicating liquor, opium or 
other drugs, cruel and abusive treatment, or on 
wife’s libel, if husband being of sufficient ability, 
grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects 
to provide suitable maintenance for her; imprison- 
ment for life or for 5 years or more. 

Michigan—(1). Causes. Felony, desertion 2 years, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, and 
in the discretion of the Court for cruelty or neglect 
to provide. - 

Minnesota—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, habit- 
ual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, physical in- 
capacity, sentence of felony, incurable insanity — 
wherein the patient is under treatment for at least : 
5 years; continuous separation 5 years under | 
limited-divorce decree. ‘ 

Mississippi—(1). Causes. Adultery. Felony, de- 
sertion 2 years, consanguinity, physical inca- 
pacity, habitual drunkenness by liquor, opium or 
oo anes, oe insanity at time of mar- 
riage, former existing marriage, pr ancy of 
wife by other than husband at eneae 4 

Missouri—(1). Causes. Felony, absence 1 year, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, indignities 
vagrancy, former existing marriage, physic 
incapacity, conviction of felony prior to marriage 
unknown to other party, wife pregnant by other 
than husband at marriage. 

Montana—(1). Causes. Adultery. Action must 
be commenced within 2 years after discovery 
by injured party, extreme cruelty by inflicting 
grievous mental suffering for 1 year, 1 year’s 
wilful desertion, 1 year of wilful neglect, 1 year 
of habitual intemperance, conviction of felony. 
Action must be commenced within 2 years after 
final judgment and sentence. 

Nebraska—(1). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
habitual Grunkenness, physical incapacity, im- 
prisonment for life or more than 3 years, failure to 
support, extreme cruelty. 4 

Nevada—(6 weeks). The new law is effective “from 
and after May 1”. 1931. Causes. Wilful desertion 
1 year, conviction of felony or infamous crime, 
habitual gross drunkenness contracted since. 
marriage, impotency at the time of the marriage ‘ 
continuing to the time of the divorce, extreme 4 
cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, insanity for 2 4 
years; separation of husband and wife for 5 years 
or more; adultery sifite marriage, unforgiven. 

New Hampshire—Residence of 3 years required - 
when action brought for desertion; for other ; 
causes but one year required. Grounds for divorce i 
are: Impotency, adultery, extreme cruelty; convie- 
tion of crime and act imprisonment for more | 
than a year; abandonment, willing absence, absence 
for 3 years, absence from the state for 10 years, de- 
parture from the U. S. for 3 years to become a 
citizen of a foreign country, drunkenness for 
three years, membership in a religious sect or 
pete i ee wel a pa the marriage 
relations a » eoup th refusal - 
habit for six months. : eae 

There are other causes but they would be in- 
cluded in desertion for a period of three years. + f 
New Hampshire is a common-law state and 

any grounds which would be fraud would be a 
ground for annulment; and impotency must have 
ee petate maT nEs, operating as a fraud. De- 
sertion an runkenness must h ‘ 

peeps ave existed , for 

New Jersey—(2). Causes. Desertion 2 
extreme cruelty to either of the parties, refictuet 
the acts of cruelty were committed prior to 
after the passage of this act (1923); provided 
that no petition for divorce shall be filed until 
after 6 months from the date of the last act of 
cruelty complained of. No divoree may be ob- 
Kbaged ed foes we in snother State unless 

0} uted ground for divorce in ‘Sti 
where they prose. $ buy Brate 

ecree ni ecomes absolute after 3 mon’ 
under a 1927 amendment to the divorce ear 

New Mexico—(1). Causes. Abandonment. cruelty, 
non-support, habitual drunkenness, felony, im- 

otency, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 
and at marnage, conviction of felony and im- 
prisonment therefor, incurable insanity; ~~ 


¢ 
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“ ‘ork—The so-called Enoch Arden Luw is pro- 
_ vided for in Sec. 7-a of the Domestic Relations Law 
“ and provides for the dissolution of a marriage by 
+. the Supreme Court, after appropriate proceedings 
: where the husband or wife has absented himself 
pi or herself for five successive 3 henge then last past, 
£1 without being known to be living during such time; 
; __ Where the absent husband or wife is believed to be 
dead and a diligent search has been made to dis- 
cover that such husband or wife is living and no 
. such evidence has been found. 

_= Pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 7 of the Do- 
Mestic Relations Law, a marriage is provided to 
be void from the time its nullity is declared by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, if either party 
thereto has been incurably insane for a period of 
five years or more. 

Under the same section marriages may be an- 
nulled where either party is under the age of legal 
consent, which is eighteen years; is incapable of 
‘ consenting to a marriage for want of understand- 
. ing; is incapable of entering into the marriage 

State from physical cause; or consents to such 
marriage by reason of force, duress or fraud. 

Sec. 6 of the Domestic Relations Law provides 

y as follows: Void Marriages. A marriage is abso- 

: utely void if contracted by a person whose husband 

- or wife by a former marriage is living, unless either: 

f 1. Such former marriage has been annulled or 

has been dissolved for a cause other than adultery 

of such person; provided, that if such former 

Marriage has been dissolved for the cause of the 

a adultery of such person he or she may marry again 

> in the cases provided for in section eight of this 


alid; 
2. Such former husband or wife has been finally 
sentenced to imprisonment for life; 

1 3. Such former m e has been disolved 

pursuant to section 7A (Enoch Arden—see above) 

“ of this chapter. 

4 _ .. Actions to annul a void or voidable marriage 
may be brought only as provided in the Civil Prac- 
tice Act and the Rules of Civil Practice. 
| Under the statutes of New York State an action 
for absolute divorce may be based only upon the 

, single ground of adultery. 

a North Carolina—(2). Causes. Adultery by either 

. party, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
4 at marriage, physical incapacity, husband and 

F wife living apart for 2 successive years, plaintiff 

4 in suit residing in State for 1 year; crime against 

- nature. 

North Dakota—(1). Causes. Adultery. Extreme 

§ cruelty, desertion 1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual 

< intemperance 1 year, conviction of felony. In- 

.* _Sanity, party having been inmate of State in- 

stitution for 5 years; no divoree for insanity to 

, be granted until after thorough examination by 

“ committee, all of whom must agree insanity is 
‘tncurable. 

- Ohio—(1). Causes. That either party had a hus- 

’ ‘band or wife living at the time of the marriage 

from which the divorce is sought, wilful absence 

of either party from the other for 3 years, adul- 
tery, impotency, extreme cruelty, fraudulent con- 
tract, any gross neglect of duty, habitual drunk- 
enness for 3 years, the imprisonment of either 
party in a penitentiary under sentence thereto. 

4 Fhe petition for divorce under this clause must 

be fled during the imprisonment of the adverse 

party. Another cause is “‘the procurement of a 

divorce without this state, by a husband or wife 

by virtue of which the party who pro it is 
relieved from the obligations of the marriage while 
they remain binding upon the other party. 


‘ Oklahoma—(1). Causes. 1, when either of the 
Pe . Raewen ee inna husband or wife living at the 
4 time of the subsequent marriage; 2, abandon- 


ultery; 4, Impotency; 

5, when the wife, at the time of marriage, was 

pregnant by another than her husband; 6, ex- 

“=-eme cruelty; 7, fraudulent contract; 8, habitual 

drunkenness; 9, gross neglect of duty; 10, convic~- 

tion of a felony, and imprisonment in the - 

itentiary therefor, subsequent to the m ge. 

= Oklahoma, by a 1925 law makes it bigamous 

4 to remarry within 6 months after a divorce decree. 

Oregon—i(1). -Causes. Conviction of _ felony, 

; habitual gross drunkenness contracted since 

‘marriage and continuing 1 year, impotency ex- 

P- . isting at the time of ee ane one oak 

: encemen e suit, 

Re Ae a5 nities rendering 

ity. 


ment for one year; 3, ad 


1 year, cruelty or personal in 
life burdensome, permanent 

P. Ivania—(1). Causes. Impotency. bigamy, 
Fees ewer tion for two years, cruelty, indigni- 
F ties, fraud, force or coercion, conviction of felony, 


: marriage within prohibited degree of consanguinity. 
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chapter and such subsequent’ marriage shall be | 
valid: 


Puerto Rico—(1). Causes. Adultry. Felony, habit- 
ual drunkenness of continued and excessive use 
of opium, morphine, or any other narcotic; cruel 
treatment or, grave injury; abandonment for 
more than 1 year; absolute, perpetual and in- 
curable impotence occurred after marriage; 
attempt to corrupt sons or pene daughters: 
proposal of husband to prostitute wife; separation..~ 
uninterruptedly for more than 7 years. 

Rhode Island—(2). Causes. Impotency, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion for 5 years of either of 
the parties, or for such desertion for a shorter 
period of time, in the diseretion of the Court; 
continued drunkenness, or the habitual, exces- 
Sive and intemperate use of opium, morphine or | 
chloral, neglect and refusal for the period of at 
least 1 year next before the filing of the peti- 
tion on the part of the husband to provide neces- 
saries for the subsistence of his wife (the husband — 
being of sufficient ability), and for any other 
gross misbehavior and wickedness. 

South Carolina—No divorces granted, 7 

South Dakota—(l). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony, insanity 5 years. The marriage may 
be annulled for the following causes existing at 
the time of the marriage: Want of age, former 
existing marriage, insanity, physical incapacity, 
force or fraud inducing marriage. i 


Tennessee— (2). Causes. Former existi mar- — 
riage, desertion 2 years, felony, physical inca- 
pacity, attempt on life of other party, refusal 


of wife to live with husband in the State and 
absenting herself 2 years, pregnancy of wife by 
other than husband at marriage; cruelty, indig- 
nities, habitual drunkenness, habit contracted 
after marriage. 7 


Texas—(i). Causes. Abandonment 3 _ years, 
Physical incapacity, cruelty, excess or outrages 
rendering life together insupportable, felony, — 
living apart without cohabitation 10 years. we! 

Utah—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, physical — 
incapacity, habitual drunkenness, felony, cruelty, 
adultery, non-support, incurable insanity. 

Vermont—(2). Causes. Imprisonment 3 years, 
insanity for five years next preceding the suit, o 
if incurable, intolerable severity, desertion 3 years, _ 
neglect by husband to provide, absence 7 years with- 


out being heard from. Upon the dissolution ora’ 
marriage by a divorce or decree of nullity for poe ; 
cause except that of adultery committed by thé 
-wife, the wite shall be entitled to the immediate 
possession of her real estate. Fe 7 

Virginia—(1). Causes. Adultery. Felony, cruelty, 
desertion 2 years, fugitive from justice 2 years, 
pregnancy of wife py other than husband at 
Marriage, wife a prostitute, or either party con-- 
victed of ous offense before marriage un- — 
known to other, physical incapacity. Divorces — 
brought for desertion which have not become final — 
and which cannot be granted on account of the 
objection of the defendant, can be secured after a — 
five-year duration. If a divorce is brought aper I 
the same conditions (opposition of the defend: t) 
but the ground is ‘‘cruelty,’’ it can be secur Lafter | 
3 years. ' 


hy,’ 


Causes, When consent to 
muaetinge! wae obtained by force or fraud and 
there 


cl 


ment in State penal institution; 5 years’ separa- — 
tion; in case of incurable chronic mania or de 
mentia for 5 years or more, while under ¢o 
finement by order of a court of record, Court — 
may im its discretion grant a divorce. a) “ 
Mea tet at Risettt Ge AME ete 
sentence, esertion fo: , cruel ol 
inhuman treatment, habitual drunkenness, drug 
addiction. i 
Wisconsin—(2). Causes. Felony (imprisonment 
i ear's), eine 1 year, cruelty, mpotency, — 
habit drunkenness 1 year, separation 5 years. 
In the discretion of Court for cruel or . 


neglect to provide. c 
oa b park sald & ;. 
eglect to 


‘ 


Wyoming—(60 days). Causes. Felony, 


ear, habitual drunkenness, cruelty, 

provide 1 year, husband a vagrant, Ritage rs in ae 
Capacity, indignities rendering condition intoler- 
able, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
at marriage, either party convicted of felony r) 


pefore marriage incurable 
insanity. 


unknown to other, 
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United States—Law on Administration of Estates. 


ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASED PERSONS’ ESTATES. == 


i It is customary for a person who makes a will to 
name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
so an administrator. 


Nots— Taz when used below means Inheritance Tax, and Obit: 


Alabama—Tar—A tax equal to the full amount of 
state tax (80%) permissible when levied by and 

i paid to the State of Alabama as a credit or deduc- 
tion in computing any Federal Estate Tax payable 
by such estate according to Act of Congress, with 
respect to the items subject to taxation in Ala- 
bama. Obdligations—Funeral and, those of ad- 
ministration expenses, of last sickness, taxes, 
wages of servants or employees, any other debts. 
Alaska—T7az—Primary rates; On amount up to 
$15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or 
lineal ancestor, 114%; to brother or sister or 

- descendant of such, wife or widow of son, or 
husband of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of 
father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 

‘ other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
. corporate, 5%. On larger amounts the tax rises 
to 3 times the primary rate. Exemptions, to 
: widow, husband, lineal issue (including adopted 
_ ehildren), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; 
; to collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers. to 
hospitals, schools, ete., $2,500, Obdligattons— 
Funeral and administration expenses, those of 


last Sickness, taxes, wages of servants or employees. 
_ Arizona—Husband and wife, lineal issue, lineal 


_ descendants of such, exempt, $150; rates: 4% 
~ up to 20%. Sth—Any other degree of consan- 
guinity or stranger in blood, or a body politic or 
corporate, exempt $100; rates: 5% up to 25%. 


n Brother or sister 
including half-blood, 2%. To all others the rate 
on the same amount is4%. Exemptions—$6,000 
to widow; $4,000 to a minor child; $2,000 to grand- 
child, or mother, father, husband (if husband takes 
courtesy, $5,000) ;husband of a daughter,or widow of 
-2son. There is no exemption to others more remote. 
_ On amounts in excess of $5,000 the primary rates 
U%, 2% and 4% respectively) are inereased up 
to ten times, according to the amount of property. 
Obdligations—Funeral expenses, expenses of last 
‘sickness, wages of servants, judgments which are 
liens on land of deceased, all debts due by estate, 
including taxes, cost of administration, ete., 
' °° Federal estate tax. > 

i _ California—Taz, and Exempttons—Husband ($5,000 


cy 


tes 


: eon): wife ($24,000 exemption); child ($12, 
000 exer issue ($5,- 
; 000 exemption), tax then ranges from 2% to 10%. 
Brother, sister, or wife or husband thereof, 
ay ee exemption); tax then ranges from 5% to 
15%. ‘ 
_. Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 
exemption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 
Others named as heirs 


yung exemption); lineal ancestor lineal 


($50 exemption), tax 
then varies from 7% to 16%. 


i 
ui _ One half of the community property passing 


'. by will to wife or husband is exempt from taxation. 
_ Deductions—Debts, funeral expenses, including 
those of last illness, taxes (including inheritance 
‘or estate taxes), administration expenses. 
s ‘Colorado—Taz—The exemptions are—$20,000 for 
i} ' the widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted 
child, or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife 
Poa Ok widow of son, widower of daughter, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, mutually acknowledged 
_ child; $500 for all others who inherit $500 or less, 
but if they inherit more than $500 they pay on 
all they get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent to 
. 16 eae’ cent, according to the degree of relationship 
and the Size of the inheritance. The legislature in 
1935, amended the Law so that tax exemptions 
_ to charitable gifts is limited for use within Colo- 
i rado.. Obligations—Moneys held in a fiduciary 
Capacity, reasonable administration expenses, ex- 
penses for funeral and last sickness allowances to 
Bx widow and orphans. 


= 


In the case either of an executor or an adminis- 


rator, the disposition of the estate is subject to the 
Se vialog of the court, be it probate, orphans, or 
surrogate. Some states have public administrators. 

When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. ~ 


vations means Preferred Obligations. 


Connecticut—Taz—The net estate of any resident 
of this State passing to any parent, grandparent, 
husband, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to and 
including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to a 
tax of 1% thereof; thence up to 4%. Deductions— 
The net estate for taxation purposes of a resident 
decedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
appraised value of the inventoried estate all gains 
made in reducing to possession choses in action, 
including notes and mortgages but not including 
corporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor 
including income accruing after death; and de- 
ducting therefrom: debts constituting lawful claims 
against the estate; losses incurred in the reduction 
to possession of choses in action, including notes 
and mortgages, but not including corporate. or 
governmental stocks or bonds, nor including income 
accrued after death; unpaid taxes, and assess- 
ments; funeral expenses and all amounts actually 
expended or to be expended for a head-stone or 
memorial or for the care of any lot in which the 
decedent is buried; reasonable compensation of 
executors, administrators and of trustees and rea- 
sonable attorneys’ fees; any allowance made and 
paid during the settlement of the estate for the 
support of the widow, dependent minor children, 
including legally adopted children, of the decedent 
or dependent children incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, receiving 
support mainly from the decedent at the time of 
his death, provided that no such deduetion shall 
be made for any such allowance beyond the expira- 
tion of twelve months after the date of decedent's 
death; the amount at the date of decedent’s death 
of all unpaid mortgages upon real or personal prop- 
erty situated within this State, which mortgages 
were not deducted in the appraisal of the property 
Mortgaged; expenses of administration except as 
specially provided in the law. 


Delaware—Taz—To grandparents, parents, child or 
da ant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $50,000; 
thence up to 4%. To brother or sister, uncle, 
aunt, great-uncle, great-aunt or their descendants, 
$1,000 exempt. Rates on excess, 2% up to $25,000: 
thence up to 5%. To others more remote, 


5% up to $25,000; thence up to 8%. Ezemp- 
tions—Any property or estate or interest 


therein passing to or for the use of, or in trust 
for, charitable, educational, historical or religious 
societies or institutions, or cities or towns for 
public improvement or to school. districts or 
library commission. Odligations—Funeral  ex- 
penses, expenses of last sickness; wages to servants 
and laborers, rent (not over one year), judgments, 
obligations of record, obligations under seal, 
coneacts for payment of money or delivery -of 


Florida—Tar—The tax begins at 1% on an estate 
not over $50,000 in value, and gradually rises to 
20% of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$10,000,000. By an amendment, in effect Oct. als 
1933, the amount of transfer tax “shall be a sum 
equal to the amount by which the credit allowable 
under the applicable federal revenue act for estate, 
inheritance, legacy and succession taxes actually 
paid to the several States shall exceed the aggregate 
amount of all constitutionally valid estate, in- 
heritance, legacy and succession taxes actually 
paid to the several states or the United States 
(other than the State of Florida) in respect to any 

decedent or subject to 
mu eouecdon with his 
ply to non i 

and aliens, Estates affected by the oe, ee 

those whose owners died after Noy. 4, 1930. There 

is an exemption of $100,000 which applies only to 
residents. Obligations—Administration expenses, 


funeral expenses, expenses of last sickness, judg-— 


ments and debts due to State, mortgages, me. 
chanics’ liens, material men’s labc y yeas’ 
ult other lene all other ens el orers’, employees 
rela—az—Highty per cent of th y 
due as Federal Inheritance Tax (1926). eae 
estate is not subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is. 
assessed by the State, Odligations—Year’s sup- 


taxis | 


a 


Daeg 


¥ 
ta fy 
, ee ah 
PA ao 4 


, 
% 7 C og es 
- 4 


family, expenses of funeral and iast sick- 
ess; administration expenses, taxes, fiduciary 
- bligations, judgments, mortgages’ and other 
_ liens, rent, liquidated demands, open accounts. 
Idaho—Taz—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at 
following rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or ancestor, eg te child or its issue, 2%; 
exempt to widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000: 
to others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%; exempt $1,000. 
To uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, 
4 $500. To others, 8%; no exemption. The tax 
- in the case of husband, wife, lineal issue rises 
’ to 15 per cent, according to the value of the 
inheritance, and_to others the rates range from 
2% to 30%. The tax on intangible personal 
roperty is not imposed when the decedent lived 
in a Scare other than Idaho where there was no 
tax.on such property. (See note under New 
York.) Obligations—Debts owing at time of death; 
expenses of last illness and funeral, with not over 
$500 for a tomb; taxes due; expenses of adminis- 


tration, 

" — Iilinois—Tar—Class A, father, mother, lineal an- 
cestor, husband, wife. child, adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, lin- 
eal descendant—in excess of exemption—to $50,- 
000, 2% ; $50,009 to $150,000, 4% ; to $250,000, 6% ; 
to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class B, 

S uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews or lineal descendants 

, of the same, in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 
4 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to $170,000. 
12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, all others 

' except Class D, which consists of gifts for 
hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 

sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or  chari- 

ble purposes thin the State, and which 
are entirely exempt—in excess of exemption 

—to 320,000, 10%; to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to 

$100,000, 16%; to $150,000, 20%; to $250,000, 

$20°000, except’ to brother and sister, $10,000; 
5 , exeept to brother and _ sister, . . 

Class B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. Deduc- 

tions—tuneral and administration expenses, execu- 

: tors’ and trustees’ com missions, and property, estate 

: and inheritance taxes which have become a lien. 

Indiana—Taz is on the excess above exemption, 
elasses. _First_ includes husband, wife, 
ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted 

child or child to whom the transferer for not less 
than ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
relationship of parent. Second, brother, sister or a 
descendant of a brother or sister, wife or widow 
of daon or husband of a daughter, Third, all 
others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% on 
the first class; from 5% to 15% on the second class; 
from 7% to 20% on the third class. Exemptions 
are in the first class, wife $15,000, children of de- 
ecedent under eighteen years, $5,000, others 
$2,000. Second class exemption is $500. Third 

' class $100. Order of payment of obligations— 
costs of administration, widow’s statutory allow- 


ance, attorney's fees, expense of last sickness, 
( expenses, taxes, all claims due at death, 


, the tax pances, frye OM = eh A 15% in 
if ther heirs. Zz = 

rife $40,000, h direct heir, $15,000; any other 
Obligations—Debts 


laims ond class, expenses of last sickness and 
b visa 00 days of death, claims filed 


servan judgments, all 
a a after let 


demands presented within 
of pe ee ae 

; to others of Class A, 
pie Cc B, $5,000. 


, pueetor, 

ey mutually ac no 

in-law, son-in-law, or any lin 
“ae 


~~ 


Law on Administration of Estates. 


Maine—Taz—To 


Maryland—7az—Direct, 


Michigan—Four 


adopted or mutually acknowledged child or 
step-child; B—Brother, _ sister, brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law, nephew, neice, or lineal descendant 
of the wife or widow of a nephew, or husband 
of a niece, niece-in-law, nephew-in-law, or uncle 
and aunt; religious, charitable, educational and 
State institutions within U. &. but not within 
this State. C—Persons or corporations not 
cluded in A or B, and any person or corpora- 
tion not exempted as bona fide charitable, educa- 
tional or religious, Amount of tax runs from 1% to 
16% on Class A; from 2% to 16% on Class B: from 
6% to 16% on Class C. Hxremptions—Wife $20,000, 
all other persons in Class A $5,000; except persons 
under 21 years of age, $10,000; brothers, sisters, 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts, 
2,000, all other persons or corporations, $500. 
Exemptions are to be taken out on the first $25.000. 
Obdligations—Debdt, ‘taxes and assessments, funeral 
and burial expenses (including monument up to 
$500), commission of executors and administrators — 
actually allowed and paid, cost of administration 
including reasonable attorney's fees, certain 
transfers made to persons of Class A by a de 
cedent of Class A to any person of that class” 
within two years on which transfer tax was paid. 


Louisiana—T7az—To direct -descendans by Llood A 


or affinity, aseendant or surviving spouse in 
excess of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over 
$20,000, 3%. To a collateral relation Gneluding — 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
on amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 
5%; in-excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, 
in excess of $500, on amount in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exzemptions—To direct descendant, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and — 


donations to oharitsbls, religious or educational 


institutions located State entirely exempt. — 
Obdligations—Funeral expenses, legal 

expenses of last sickness, servants’ wages within 
one year, salaries, clerks. MA 
ancestors, 
wife, d 


ndants, adopted child, adoptive nt, 


esce 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 


follows: Up to $50,000, 1%; thence up to 3%; 
$10,000 exempt to parents, husband, e, child, 
adopted child, or adoptive parent. [ ; 
sister, uncle, aunt, grandchild, nephew, ieee oe - 
cousin, the rates are 4%, 414%, 5% and 6%; to 
grandparents, grandchildren, daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law, 1%, 114%, 2% and 3%; $500 exempt. © 
To others, rates are 5%, 6%, 7% and 8%. Chari- — 
ties are in. this class. Same exemption. The 
Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 


expenses, 
¢ 


= Yiae y *. 
parents, erent £4 


To brother, . 


a 


allowed under the Federal Tax Law. Obligations 4 
. 


—Funeral and administration expenses; allowance 
to husband, widow or children, expenses of last 
sickness; debts preferred under U. S. laws; vet 

1%; collateral, 7 “fo 
(law of 1935). The collateral applies to all dis- — 
tributees except parents, spouse or lineal de- 
scendants of decedent, and except the State ie } 


grande 


“i dmother, father, mother, husband, © 
ee! a, brother, sister, wife or widow of son i 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 3 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship » , 

pA, 4 
ar" 


began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 

tiaued’ until death of such decedent, granter, etc. 

or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000; wife 

or husband up to $30,000, with an additional $5,000 

for each minor child to whom no property_is trans~ 

- ferred. 2. Inheritance tax is on totals including 

exemptions up to $60,000. 1%; on first $50,000 

above exemption, 1%; thence up to 8%; provided 

that portion of the property so transferred which 

consists of real estate shall be taxed at 34 the rates 

specified. 3. In other cases except as in 4, up to 

$50,000, 5%; thence up to 15%. 4. Non resident 

aliens who are not lineal heirs or any corporation 

not chartered by U. 8. or any state, are taxable at 

5% Where Federal treaties conflict this pro- 
vision is abrogated. 

Minnesota—Taz—In estates of persons dying on or 

after April 1927—Seven classes of beneficiaries: 

_ 1, wife, adopted children and lineal issue; 2, 

husband, or mutually acknowledged child and issue; 

. 8, lineal ancestor (father, mother, grandfather, 

etc.); 4, brother or sister, half-brother or half-sister, 

Tephews, nieces, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law; 

5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, etc.; 

a 6, State of Minnesota or any political division 

te for public purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, 

a educational bodies, cemeteries, etc.—all within 

t | the State, totally exempt. 7, Kindred other 

+ than those mentioned, strangers to blood of 

- decedent. Exemptions of $10,000 in Classes 

1, 2 and $3, on class 3 on excess up to 

4 $100,000, 1% to 444%; over $100,000, 4% to 


tration expenses; funeral expenses, expenses of last 
, sickness, cebts preferred by U. 8S. laws, taxes. 
In ©1930 an estate tax was established on all 
estates subject to taxation under the U. S. Revenue 
Act of 1926. In 1935 a law was passed including, 
. for inheritance tax purposes. property which was 
ie, transferred by joint tenancy deeds or agreements, 
and limiting the amount deductible for main- 
ii tenance of the widow and family to the amount 
allowed by the Probate Court for one year and not 
{ exceeding $5,000 in any event. 

_ Mississippi—7'ax—By the 1928 law the tax on the 
ss het estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 


4 


4 i “1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 


16 per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
. exceeds $10,000,000. For the purposes of the tay 
the value of the taxable estate is determined 
Et (aw of 1934), in the case of a resident, by de- 
___ ducting $50,000 from the difference between those 
: allowed by the law of 1930. Obdligations—Funeral 


ean =) 
k “widow as fixed by Chancery Court, all debts. 


a child. $5,000; 
-in-law, daughter 


ee or descendant, 
ce “pm 


__ exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 


or descendant, son's wife or daughter's husband, 


_ first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6 

__ _The tax on estates of the net value of $1 0066s e 
_-_—:Inoke ranges from 6 2-5% to 16%, according to the 
’ amount of the appr: . All property trans- 
2 _ ferred for public or charitable purposes within the 


-_» county and municipal taxes, 

an f es Pp axes, which are fixed in 
expenses of ad 

 -- €ommissions, 
biG 2 


Nebraska—ZInheritance taz—Father, mother, 
band, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or wi 
of the son, or husband of the daughter, 
over exemption of $10,000 each; : 
niece, nephew or other lineal descendants of 
same, 4% over exemption of $2,000; in all oti 
cases a graduated tax up to $5,000, from 4%; 
on all the excess over $5,000 to $10,000, 6%; 
on all the excess over $10,000 and not exceeding 
$20,000, 8%; on all excess over $20,000 and not 
exceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000; 
12%. Widow or bybaetete fa ee epee rag 
me exemptions as applies to inte: “es 
Bequests to religious, charitable and educational 
institutions are tax-exempt. 
Nevada—Taz—It was repealed in 1925. Obd- 
ligations—Funeral expenses; expenses of last 
sickness; wages, within ninety days; debts pre- 
ferred by U.S. laws; judgments and mortgages. 
New  Hampshire—Tar—All property ‘within 
tne jurisdiction of the state, real, or mal, 
except to or for the use of the father, mother, 
husband, wife, lineal descendant, adopted 
child, the lineal descendant of any adopted 
child, the wife or widow of a son, or the 
husband of a daughter, of a descendant, or to 
or for the use of educational, religious, cemetery 
or_other institutions, societies or associations of 
public charity in this state, or for or upon trust 
for any charitable purpose in the state, or for the 


care of cemetery lots, or to a city or town in this | 


state for public purposes, shall be subject to a tax 


at five per cent of its value, for the use of the © 
state 


This law appiies to estates of all decedents dy- 
ing subsequent to April 24, 1925; the non-resident 
transfer tax of 2% upon transfer of peroana pro: 
erty within the jurisdiction of the State is modi- 
fied by laws of 1927 to the extent of exempting 
estates of residents of foreign states which recip- 
rocate. Obligations —- Administration expense, 
funeral expenses and expenses of last sickness, 
allowance to widow, taxes on realty due at death. 

Note. Inheritance taxes paid in other j 
dictions is included in expenses of administration. 

New Jersey—Taz—Effective on and after July 1, 
1934. To father, mother, grandparents, husband, 
wife, child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue, 1% on any amount over $5,000 and 
up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
over $3,709,000. _To brother or sister or daughter- 
in-law or son-in-law, 5% in any amount up to 
$300,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount in 
excess of $2,200,000. To churches, hospitals, 
orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible-and tract 
societies, religious, benevolent and charitable in- 
stitutions, 5% on any amount over $5,000. To 
every other beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 
8% on any amount up to $900,000, and so on up 
to 16% in excess of $1,700,000. To State of New 
Jersey, municipal corporations within State or 
other political division—thereof, entirely exempt. 
The act also exempts property derived by a 
deceased soldier's estate from the Federal Govern- 
ment by reason of military service, and deems 
all persons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 

The exemption to the widow, husband, chitd, 
lineal issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than $5t 

anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 

* exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to, 
the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements. Obdligattons— 
Administration, expenses, judgments, funeral ex- 
Denses, medical expenses of last sickness, inheritance 
tax. All the debts and expenses are first deducted 
from estate before calculation of tax, so the tax 
would be payable out of the balance of the estate 
after ig oe of obligations. 

New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, applying 
to estates of deceased residents on and after June 
22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any in- 
heritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed by 
the State of New Jersey under authority of any 
other acts or acts of that State, in order to obtain 
the benefit of the credit allowed under the federal 

ah << pertaining to federal estate taxes. 
ew exico—-Taz—To father, mothe: 
wife, lineal descendant, adopted d, eal 
over exemption, 1% ; and an additional tax of 134 % 
on grantee or donee in conveyance t; effect 
upon death. To wife or widow of cen, hasta of 
daughter, ited 


4 i : 
ro or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%° 


g] “1% © 
uncle, aunt, — 


over exemption, 5% and on additional tax on __ 


or donee 
upon death, 3%. 
in the first two clas; 


ae : 


last class, when the estate does not exceed that 
‘hie the estate exceeds $500 there is no 
_.exemption in the last class. 
New York—Tax—Residents—Under the new law, 
- In effect Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. ‘fo a lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted 
» child, step-child, or limeal descendant of adopted 
child or step-child. or to a brother or sister, or to 
the’ wife or widow of son, or to the husband or 
widower of a daughter, or to any child to whom the 
-decedent for not less than 10 years prior to such 
. transter stood in the mutually acknowledged 
™ Teiation of a parent; provided, however, such re- 
lationship began at or before the child’s fifteenth 
birthday and was continuous for said 10 years 
thereafter, the exemption is $5,000. Ali net 
estates under $2,000, after deduction of the fore- 
faing exemptions, are exempt after March 21, 


. The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 
after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% ona 
valuation up to $150.000; 1.60% up to $200.000; 

2.40% up to $300,000; 3.20% up to$500,000;4% up 

to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the amount by 

' which the net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

-! This normal rate is applicable to net estates of 
: those dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 

, prior to April 22, 1933. Unless further change is 

. made in the law it will also be applicable to the 

; estates of those dying on and after July 1, 1935. 


Kr A 1933 law increases the rate 20% on net estates | 


_- Of those dying after April 22, 1933, and prior to 

a July 1, 1955. 

_ The temporary rates on the net estate after 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valuation 
bP to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3%, up to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and s0 on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
het estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 
eos Tremp, Se heirs, pro rata. Though due at 
ah a count of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 

_ months. 

i A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, eliminates 
all distinction between the sexes and between real 

nal property in so far as the descent and 
distribution of property are involved; abolishes 
dower and courtesy; prohibits a man or woman 

. from disinheriting the surviving spouse; limits to 
on the amount of the estate (as of the date 

~ of testator’s death) which may be given to charity; 

. . and gives an executor the right to sel] real estate, 

/  ——s unless that right is ee vee in the will. 

. / PR eg does not affect wills:made prior to Sept. 

- 9g, 


= * After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 

able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 

tax, the fi payment of which had been awaiting 

the happening of some contingent event. This 

privilege, of course, applies only to those estates 

where the contingent tax had not been finally 

- — determined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or 

~ with respect to which the contingency shall not have 
happened, prior to that date. 

Reciprocal legislation in regard to the taxation 

a ‘of intangible personalty of non-resident decedents 

is no longer required to relieve estates from double 

inheritance taxation. The United States Supreme 

Court in the First National Bank of Boston >», 

a4 aine held that intangibles are subject to in- 

ritance tax only in the State of the decedent's 

domicile. 
f the states have made a reciprocal 
ia ig Weert to the collection of death 


1931. the slature, on the recommendation 
of ane Tae Seat distorts Commission, shortened the 
period for administration and distribution of es- 
tates from one year to 7 months. It made certain 
other changes ‘=7.e law of estates. 
North Carolina—Taz—To husband or wife, lineal 
~~ Gsste or lineal ancestors, heirs at law, son-_or 
_ daughter-at-law, ey adopted child. ~~ 
~ empt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, 
$2,000 to others of this class. Rates on excess, 
1% up to 12%. To , sister, or their de- 
Scendants, 4% upto 24%. To other inheritors more 
remote the rates range from 8% to 25%. par 
tions—Debts secured by liens on property of de- 
ceased, funeral expenses, taxes, debts due U. = PS 
State, ES ate wages within one year, medica’ 


t 


* 


tions to husband or wife, $20,000 and Ansurance 
( d $20,000; to each 
ig ane te, toe onaant not over $2,000; 


town or municipal pur- 
organized for religious 


, 
~ 


or charitable educational purposes, 


‘ fe < an, :. 
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exempt. Deductions—Debts, taxes, lien on real 
- or personal property, or obligation of debtor, at 
date of death; administration costs, funeral ‘ex- 
penses, but not over $500 for monuments and the 
exemptions mentioned. If the estate is wholly 
or partly outside the state the deductions are 
thereby proportionally affected. 

Ohio—Tar—To wite or minor child, on $25,000 ore" 
part thereof, over, exemptions, 1%; thence up to 
4%. To widower, adult child, adopted child, 


lineal descendants; on $25,000 or part thereof, | 


over exemptions, 


1%; thence up to 4%. To 


brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a 
son, husband of a daughter, or child treated as son 


or daughter for 


ten years though not legally 


adopted on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemp- 


tions, 5%; thence 


up to 8%. To other persons, 


institutions or corporations, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, 7%; thence up to 10%. Hzemptions—To 
wife or minor child, $5,000; to father, mother, 


husband, adult child, adopted child, or lineal — 


descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 


“or any child to 


whom the decedent for not less 


than ten years prior to the succession stood in the 


mutual acknowledged relation of parent,”’ $500. — 
Preferred obligations—Administration, funeral and — 
last sickness expenses, allowance to widow and , 


children for twelve months, debts, taxes. 


shall also include 


| Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall include — 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000, and 


the excess over $20,000 of the 


amount receivable directly, in trust, or as aD- 
nuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 


insurance by virtue of policies under which the — 


insured has the right to change the beneficiary 


x= 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, pollciasis=s 


sued pursuant to t! 
Compensation Ac' 


he World War Veterans Adjusted 


t and proceeds from payment — 
of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any War 


in which the United States was engaged. 
The rate of taxes upon the net estate and trans- 
fers shall be at the following rates: 1% to $10,000; 


thence up to 10%. 
(In the schedule of rates, 2% means 
net estate from $10,000 to $20,000, etc.) 
In the event the State tax shall not e 


of the Federal Estate Tax, then there is levied an 


expenses of last illness, 
ake not exceeding $500.00; 
not to exceed $3,600; costs 0 


ine 
quests to charitable, educational or reli pe 
- 
oa Oe 


te. 
Oregon—Taz—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 


mother, husband, wife, child or stepchild, or 


entirely 


2% of the 
ual 80% a 


; 


* a 


a 


June 9, 1933. Deductions—(a) Claims all wed : 


f.which is included in the 
property, the (b)_ Expenses of funeral, and any rf 


gg estate. (b) 


(f) Any 


ment of an estate for the support of Ane idow 


ving 5} e or minor children, under 
Gade ae 1930, The amount deduct 


Li, ing mother, husband, wife, children, lineal 


descendants, legally adopted children, pieichil 


{ 
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dren or the wife or widow of ‘a deceased son, or 

from the mother of an illegitimate child, 2%: to 
1 others, 10%; the oniy exemption allowed is 
the widow's exemption of $500, under @ sep- 
arate act. Deductions—Funeral and last sickness 
expenses, expenses of administration, and debts 
of the decedent. 

Rhode Island— Net Estate Tax—Estates under 
$10,000 tax exempt (above said sum a general tax of 
1% is imposed in addition to the rates specified 
below: with an additional tax of 2% on such 
portion as it may be necessary to postpone the 
assessment of taxes imposed until the beneficiaries 
come into possession of their inheritance). 
Tax on legacy or share of distribution—To grand- 
parents, parents, husband or wife, child, or 
descendant, adopted child, brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, son-in-law, or daughter-in-law, $25,000 is 
exempt. Rates on excess are: 44% below $50.000; 
1%, $50,000 to $250,000; next $250,000, 144%; 
next $250,000; 2%; next $250,000, 214%; thence 
3% on all over $1,000,000. To others more 

remote, $1,000 is exempt, and rates on excess are: 
. 5% up to $50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 7%, 

+ $250,000 to $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000. 

i! ' Bequests to charter-exempted corporations are 

,& -(#£.@xempt: J 

_ An additional tax is imposed onthe transfer of 
set estates, conformably with the Federal Estate 
pe T'ax credit provision, at classified rates, begin- 

+ ning with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 and 

= Tanging to 14.92% on_estates over $10,000,000. 

ei _ Priorityo of dligations—Funeral expenses, expenses 
of last sickness, debts due U.S., State and town 

_ taxes, wages up to $100, other claims presented with- 

-_._ insix months, all other debts. 

_ South Carolina—T7az—To husband, wife, minor 
_ ehild, minor grandchild, adult child, adult grand- 

_*\ ghildren, tather or mother, on amount in excess of 
exemption: up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. 
-To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant (other than 

above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of son, or hushand of daughter, on 

_ amount in excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2% ; 

ae thence up to 7%. To any other beneficiary, double 

he above rates, viz., 4% to 14%. Hzemptions— 
is ’ Husband or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; 
nae adult child, father or mother, $5,000; lineal an- 
eestor or descendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 

mi ete., $500; any other beneficiary, $200. Devises or 
- bequests for educational, religious or public 

_ charities in this State, or for city or town for public 

purposes, entirely exempt. Odligations—Funera}, 

last sickness, probate and administration expenses, 
debts due to public, judgments, mortgages and 


a 


4 ; 

i executions, rent, bonds, specialty and contract 
debts. Mortgages, however, not to be entitled 
4 ae _ to priority over rents and debts by specialty or 
ut by simple contract, except as to the particular 


_ parts of the estate affected by the liens of such 
a __ mortgages. 

“ep South Oakota—Tar—Primary rates: To wife 
_ or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on excess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 

band, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
_ legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
_ hot less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or sister, or descendant, a wife or 

_ widow of a son or husband of a daughter, 3%. 
_ To brother or sister of father or mother, or a 
_ descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 

_ mother of decedent, 4%; to any person or persons 
~ in any other degree than as above, or strangers. 
‘Or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times the primary rate. 
pee aoe to $100,000, 3 times; ap oxnces of $100,000; 
Esa ene @  ovrimary rate. Exemptions— 
property transferrred for public or charitable 

ar eke Property of clear value of $10,000 
to dece- 


my 
n: 
u 


—Funeral eee expenses of last sickness, 


fn ~ 
% __ _Tennessee—Taz—To husband, wife or direct 


conformity with 


laws of State, or ascendants of person maki 
\ "_ transfer, from’$10,000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up | 
05%; ’ ‘To all others, trom $1,000 to $50,000, 5%: 
____ thence up to 10%. Hazemptions—Property of co 
doy 


¢y * 
nl 
ee 
age 


United States—Law on Administration of Estates. 


1 7 4 aay Ay 
market value of less than $10,000, transferred to 
wife, direct descendants and ascendants, or either 
of them, of person from whom transfer is made, 
the estate to be treated as a whole. All property 


transferred for public or charitable purposes. 


Obligations—Transfer and inheritance taxes are 
» included as debts in settlement of estate. Maly? 
Texas—7az—To husband or wife direct lineal 
descendants or ascendants of decedent, or to 
legally adopted child, or to husband of daughter, 
or wife of son, an exemption of $25,000 and a 
graduated tax of 1% to6%. Ii to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in State, bequest 
to be used within State, all is exempt. If to a 
governmental unit, National or State, it is the 
Same as to husband or wife. To brother or sister 
of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in excess 
of $10,000, tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle-or 
aunt of decedent or descendant of such, in excess 
of $1,000, tax from 4% to 15%. To any other 
person or organization tax of from 5% to 20%. 
Bequests to persons not related to the deceased are 
subject to the tax even if the bequest is to be used 
in the State (1931 Amendment). 
in 1933 passed an act, effective August 31, 1933, 
taxing estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal 
Estate Tax which are exempt on account of the 
net estate not exceeding in amount the total 
exemptions allowed. This new statute also 
provides for gn additional tax on estates pre- 
viously taxed in an amount equal to the difference 
between the sum of such taxes due or paid the State 
and 80% of the total sum of the Federal Estate 
Tax. Obdligations—Funeral and last sickness ex- 
penses, administration expenses, debts secured by 
mortgage or other debts presented within twelve 
months, and debts presented after twelve months. 
Utah—Taz—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 
3%, $10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000; 
8% above that to $150,000; 10% of the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds $125,000; provided, 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the tax- 
payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate or 
any portion thereof which is not liquid. Any sum 
in excess of $150,000 collected biennially as a result 
of this act, may in the discretion of the governor be 
covered into a special fund to be known as the 
“Old Age Pension Fund” to be distributed into 
the treasuries of the several counties in the state, 
according to the number of persons residing 
therein, and may only be used for old age pensions 
as prescribed by the governor. Obligations—1. 
Funeral expenses and expenses of last illness and 
family allowance for a year, are the only pre- 
ferred obligations. The debts include local or 
State taxes due at time of death. funeral expenses 
not exceeding $200 excluding cost of tombstone, 
court costs, statutory fees of executors, a 
trators or trustees. 
vermont—Taz—1'0 husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, 
no tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; 
between $10,000 and $25,000. 1%; thence up to 
5%. To ail others, 5%. Exemptions, devises or. 
bequests to corporation or organization created 
and existing under the laws of the State and having 
rincipal office in the State for charitable, re- 
ious or educational purposes. Obdligations— 
Funeral expenses, taxes, debts due to State, debts 
due to U. S. These claims are to be paid first 
without being allowed by commissioners. Ex- 
penses of last illness and wages due within 3 
months, not over $50, to be allowed if approved 


oners. A headstone to cost not over 


by co 
$25 is permitted to an insolvent estate. 
Virginia—Taz—‘rhe State 


vary from 5% to 15%. 
for funeral expénses, taxes, 
costs of administration, including commissions to’ 


Executors or Administrators, unpaid mortgages — 


the extent that such charges were incurré 
or contracted bona fide and for a fair brelly so 


in money or money's worth at decedent's death; 


but no income taxes upon income received after 


The Legislature — 


should be deducted. 
Washington. “Tar —This 
oe, ond hence one-half of the estate, after 
—— i ot is set over to the survivor 
tax. ere 


Nga Some or lineal descendant of 
class exemption to an estate 
passing to rothexs and sisters; no exemption on 
estates passing to any other person or persons 
except total estate exempt passi to certain 
charitable and religious organizations located 
within the State of Washington. The tax ranges 
from 1% to 10% on the first $10,900, according 
to the degree of relationship, and rises to as high 
as 25% on over $50,000 though it does not exceed 
10% to the immediate blood heirs. Obdligations— 
Expenses of last sickness, funeral, and adminis- 
tration, debts, family allowance P, to $1,000, 
judgment and mortgages which are lien on land. 
West Virginia—Tazr—To wife, husband, child or 
children of deceased child, or father or mother of 
decedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
sister of decedent (mot including those of half 
blood), 4%; to those further removed in relation- 
4 ship from. decedant than brother or sister, 7%; 
P to those of no blood ihe tas ee gl insti- 
tutions, corporate or othe: 10% of we Ge 

value of pag interest in such property. 
Tates range from 2% to 10% on the first $50. 000, 
and thence rise to 13% toe 30%, according to the 
ee degree of pho vie ang Mae the “size of the pie ay 
; tance. Exemptions—Property transferred to State, 
county or municipal corporation for public pur- 
oses, used exclusively in this State. To widow, 
15,000; to child, $5,000. Obdligations—Funeral and 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘“‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors," and, on con- 
viction, shall be removed from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. 

The Senate has the sole power to try all impeach- 

; ments. When sitting for that purpose they shall 
be on oath or affirmation, 

_---—s- When the President of the United States Is tried, 

it Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall pre- 


“No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
‘ of two-thirds of the members - present. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
‘trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
person convicted “shall nevertheless be liable and 
; subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
; ishment, according to law. 
= Impeachments to date. “have been as follows: 
, pee Ta nt Blount, one of the first two Senators 
Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
‘ cso hn plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
in Baw and the Louisiana territory from bein a 
Inciting the Cherokee Indians was a part of 
reorient cane Adams, July 3, 1797, asked the 
The Senate, 25 


‘ 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ERA. 


The divided into 12 months of 30 days 

each. bee gs a ears there were 5 extra days, 
fro a 17th to nae 2ist of our September, and at 
d of Srey fourth year there was a sixth com- 


his Teck is onli was first used on November 22, 


decedent, or Virginia iahatenes tax | ‘administration expenses, 
is a serra eatty property Wisconsin 


: 
Bae ee ge * 
IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. ny, 


debts owing to U, &., 
taxes, fiduciary obligations 
Taz—'Vax ofa 2% to husband, wife, 
lineal desceudants, lineal ancestors, adopted 
child, and lineal issue thereof. To brothers, = 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow of < 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%. To uncles 
— or their descendants, 8 To all others, _ 
8%. When the estate is above $25,000 — ' 
above rates Bap multiplied as follows: $25,0 : 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to S100" 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000' to $500,000, ; 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 
excess. But no such tax, however, shall exceed 
15% of the property transferred to any benefi- 
clary. Moreover, the figures as to multiplication 
of tax refer to each separate beneficiary and not 
to the estate as a whole, Under an Sage ok 
Act, applicable from Mch. 27, 1935, to July 1, 
1937, a tax is imposed equal to 25% of the excess 


of $100 of the normal inheritance tax on each 

transfer. Hxempiions—$5,000 to husband, $15,000 
to widow, $2000 to lineal descendants, or an- 
cestors, and ‘lesser amount to other relatives, down fe 
to $100 exemptions to strangers in blood. Obdli- 
gations—Last sickness and funeral and probate, J 
and care of grave expenses; debts, allowances to u 
widow and minor children. rN 

Wyoming—Tazr—Husband, wife, parent, child, Te 
adopted child or adopted parent, brother or sister 4 
—exempt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grand- 
parent, grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, ex- : 
Senptioni 5,000; over exemption, 4%. All dther Ae 
excepting charitable, etc—no exemptions, 6%. wk 
Gifts for state, municipal, charitable, Pedeationel 
— or religious p purposes or to any institution © tw 
‘or use in the preservation of wild fowls or game, 
entirely exempt. g 


, 19 not guilty, on different counts; verdict os 
iD iv 
James Peck, Judge of the District Court | 
of the United States for the District of Missouri; 
impeached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 1830; b 
trial May 11 to May 30, 1830, and from Dec. 13, 
1830, to aa 31, 1831; vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, 
verdict, poauittal. 

(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Ten- 
nessee, impeached 1862 for supporting the secession 4 
movement and unlawfully acting as Judge of the 
Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 26, 
1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; 
punishment, removai from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United — 24 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt — 
use of the veto power, interference at elections and = 
high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to ae 
ta rong 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, 

7). Wiliam W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the United States, impeached for accepting Wee N 
trial, April 5 to Aug. 1, 1876; vote, guilty 5, ‘not oe 
guilty, 25; verdict, acquittal. ‘ 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court, 
of the United States for the District of ites 
impeached 1905 for misconduct in office; trial be 
6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 ‘hot guil 
verdict, acquittal. ig: 

® Robert W. Archibald, be pte P| Judge BS 
United States Commerce Court, was impeached — 
July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles charging him with | 
corrupt. collusion with coal mine owners and rail- 
road officials while in office. The te Pe 
his trial Dec. 3, 1912, and ended Jan, 13, 1913; 


verdict, ilty; removal from office. 
Gnited States District Judge, Alston a. ate 


t 
% 


(10) United 
Dayton, Northern District of West Virginia, was 
impeached, June 12, 1914; proceedings abandoned 


te | Ma Fe mee Wi 7, Hingtish U, 8. District Judge oe ¥ 

eorge ? 
ioe I. The House, April 1, 1926, voted his im: 
peachment. He resigned 

(12) Harold Louderback, U. 8. District Siegder 
at San Francisco. It was charged that i ued 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of recei 

and had shown favoritism. He was tried pts ths 
Senate. He testified that he never received a 
from any of his ap fe and that his a penny 
nes competent and were n ; app ‘oe favors 

tism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted 

piece and he was acquitted—eguilty, 4 5; ps 
guilty, 34. ‘A two-thirds vote was required to | conve, 


and was continued until December 31, 1805, 

bi spat it was discontinued, and the Gregorian’ calen- — 
dar. used throughout the rest of Europe, was resumed. ; 
oettne months were divided into 3 decades of 10 Tey \ ¥ 
each, but to make up the 365 five were added at the yl 
end of September. ites 


President Roosevelt signed on Aug. 30, 1935, 
the new marine liability law. provisions of which 
are described as follows by Miss Adele I. Springer, 

. a New York City lawyer who drafted the act. 
The bill opens the line to action if it can be proved 

that the judgment of the captain in taking his ship 

into treacherous waters during severe weather was 

such as to constitute negligence or if the officers 

of the ship or the officials ashore knew of any condi- 

_ tion aboard ship that should have been corrected 

before the ship left port. : 

Tf no negligence can be proved at any time, the 
passengers or any one else suing a line because of 
4} an accident have no grounds, just as in any legal 
action. ‘ If negligence can be proved, however, the 
“minimum liability of the company would be a sum 
zs equaling the tonnage of the ship multiplied by $60 

for each ton. 
“Tf this negligence can be traced to the time before 
the ship sailed from port—involving imperfect 
\ facilities, incompetency of the crew and such details, 
of which officers of the ship or officials of the line 
Were aware—the liability extends to every available 
asset of the owners. ; 
. Prior to the drafting of the Sirovich Bill, ship 
owners were liable only up to the value of their 
ships after the accidents had occurred. It was 
necessary also to prove that the owners of the vessel 
_ knew of conditions that could be shown to con- 
, stitute negligence, in order to make them liable 
* ‘or anything additional. 
“Tt was virtually impossible,” said Miss Springer 


_ If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
_ appeal to the U. S. Customs Court for revaluation 
_ (or reappraisement as it is called) within ten days 


no Y 
_.If the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
ss cation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
3 entry, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
ia ward the papers to the court, and the case is regu- 
__ Iarly docketed. 

. ' These remedies of appeal and protest have been 


faecorded also to the American manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 
' There is no limitation upon the amount involved 
in such litigation. It covers and includes mer- 
chandise imported by parcel post and claims arising 
from the assessment and classification of baggage 
claimed to be exempt from duty. 
_. The trial of the case is usually had at the port 
entry or some nearby place. Regular dockets 
r the trial of such cases are held in New York, 


dip 
A REY 


ny 


_ Aix-la-Chapelle in 1821. 

"_" foNlows: 

Article 1. Diplomatic agents are divided into 
ete classes: that of ambassadors, legates, or 

uncios; that of envoys, ministers, or other per- 

- ‘sons accredited to sovereigns; that of charges d'affaires 

re accredited to ministers for foreign affairs. 


Article 2. Ambassadors, legates, or nuncios 
_ only have the representative character. 


> tie" ta ee 
vy ty Article 3.. Diplomatic agents on an extraordinary 
mission have not, on that account, any superiority 
_ of rank. + 
1 _ _, Article 4. Diplomatic agents shall take precedence 
_ in their respective classes according to the date of 
_ the official notification of their arrival. The present 


regulation shall not cause any innovation with 


regard to the representative of the Pope. 


r 


alliance between courts confer no precedence on 
their diplomatic agents. The same rule.also appli 
to political alliances. rae 
_ Article 7. In acts or treaties between several 
Cor powers which grant alternate precedence, the order 


} 


NEW MARINE LIABILITY LAW. — fin is 


U. S.—Marine Liability; Customs ‘Litigation. He ae 


ve. 
“to prove that the official of a line knew enough 
about the details of its vessels to hold him negligent. 
Yet in almost every maritime disaster actual neg- 
ligence exists and can be proved. There was no use 
of suing a sea captain, and the lines hid behind 
the responsibility they placed upon the men in 
command. Now if the officers or men were negligent 
the line is responsible, and if the negligence were the 
sort that could be known before, the assets that may 
be sought are so much greater.” . 

The Sirovich Bill was the outgrowth of conditions 


revealed at the time of the burning of a steamship — 


off the New Jersey coast in 1934. Passengers and 
the relatives of persons who died found they were 
unable to collect anything material. 

They also discovered that their right to bring 
legal action was restricted by the fact that upon the 


backs of the tickets of passengers there was printed © 


in fine type a note to the effect that written notice 
must be given the line within thirty days of any 
accident sustained en route and that legal action 
resulting from such accident must be started within 
two months. 

Few passengers were aware of.these restrictions 
in time to take action to protect themselves. The 
Siroyich bill contains the provision that passengers 
have six months in which to file notice of injury and 
a year in which to bring legal action. 

It also ae gg that failure to meet these condi- 
tions would be held excusable if it were determined 
that the ship line in question were aware of the 
injury in question and had failed to notify the 
passenger of his rights before the law. 


| LITIGATION OF CUSTOMS CLAIMS. 


Philadelphia, 
Orleans, 
Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and approximately 50 other ports. In 
addition, special dockets are held at still other ports. 

There are no court costs and the procedure is 
very much the same as in any other U. S. Court. 

Reappraisement cases are heard by a single Judge, 
with an appeal by either party from his Judgment to 
one of the Appellate Divisions of the court, consisting 
oi three Judges. " 

Classification cases, including suits over the.legal- 
ity of an appraisement, the legality of any adminis 
trative regulation promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or the legality of other administra- 
tive action resulting in the levy of duty by the col- 
lector of customs, are decided by this court. 

An appeal lies from this court's judgment to the 
U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals at 
Washington, from whence certiorari lies to the 
ee Sn ee of the United States. 

he U, S. Customs Court meets at 201 
St.. N. Y. City. OE te 


Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New 


Oy RELATIVE RANK OF AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS. 


Article 8. It is agreed that ministers resident 
accredited to them shall form with respect to thelt 
precedence, an intermediate class between ministers 


| of the second class and charges d'affaires. 


The diplomatic representatives of th i 
States are classified as follows: 6 ee 
1. Ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiai 
and special commissioners with the mink a parce 

sadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary. ; 

.2, Envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
Potentiary and special commissioners, with the rank 
a owe extraordinary and ministers plenipoten- 

3. ‘Ministers Letina 

ese grades of representatives 

ee by the President.) yer, 

. arges d'affaires commissioned by the’ Presi- 
dent as such and accredited by the Seontikenar 
State to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
bose arg, to which they are sent. . 

t the present time, the chief difference 
an ambassador and a minister is one of ee eae 
precedence. In consequence of his being the per- 
sonal representative of his sovereign or, in the case 
of a republic, of the whole people of his country 
an_ambassador is accorded special distinction. "* 

The right of access to the head of the State to 
which he is accredited gives to an ambassador an 
opportunity to exercise his diplomatic functions with 
a facility not possessed by an officer of lower rank, 
This privilege, however, may be said to have lost 


St. Louis, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, ~ 


at least something of its importance with the growth — 


of the Constitutional farm of government, 


—--,. — —_—-- a 


VICE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ae be Resi- |Qua-] Poli- 
; siz en Birthplace. Yr. |dence.| lif. | ties. Place of Death. Yr, |Age. 
: n ms TS eorstintnme 
BD  Phinateat Ug hom oe Regain a= GH a 
. ‘on Burr..... ee ae S ++» | Monticello, Va,.,..... b] 83 
pi 4|George Clinton. 1738 N. ¥..|1801/Rep...|Staten Island, N."¥../]1836} 80. 
7 5|Elbridge Gerry 1739|N. Y..]1805/Rep,../Washington, D, C 1812] 73° 
re plDaniere. ore akies 744 Mags. 1813/Rep,../Washington, D. C..;//1814} 70 
7|John C. Gathoun... .|Abbeville, S.C. =o IZTAIN, ¥ JESU Rep Jetaten Tena N- ¥... 1185) By 
8|Martin Van Buren. . Kinderhook, N. ¥).. _|1782|N. ¥..|183°|Dem.’|Kinderhook’ ie : is 
3 2 eat M. Johnson . ie oulsville, Ky Se 1780|Ky. , | ]1837|/Dem..|Frankfort, kK : : 
3 a reenway, Va......,. 79 3 3 7 
11)/George M. Dallas. . . |Philadelphia, Petere 1yo8 Pa isa3 Bem’ ; Philadels hi Me ee 
12|/Millard Fillmore, .../Summerhill, 'N. ¥.. 800|N. ¥..|1849| Whig. |Buitalo, N.Y 5 
7 sage Bata eon Dept N. C., -]1786]Ala, .2]1853 Dem. .|Dallas Co, Ala. "3: 
15 Hannibal Hamil + “Batis, Ron BF teen ne aah K a 1857/Dem.. Lexington, Ky rs.) - : 
ew Johnson .|Raleigh, N. "Carter Co.. Tenn | * 
i7|schuyler Colfax... |New York Clty, =» | Carter 0, Penn.» +7 9/18/01) Be 
18|Henry Wilson Farmington, N- H. SS, ‘|Washington, D.'G..”7 BRO) 82.) 
19) William A, Wheeler. .| Malone. > 's:ties : +!) /Malon Fe @ 1a) oe 
20|Chester A’ Arthur. :|Pairhela, Vt *|1830|N. ¥_]1881|Rep.., |New York Clay, WY" 887/ 68 
daleneteh peter agama co. Gi RHR Ree aga Tig S8e| Be 
22|Leyvi P. Morton...-. . |Shoreham, Vt. PS Eee 1824/N. Y,.1889]Rep.., Rhinebeck, NY Sh Ge oad 
23|Adlal E, Stevenson. .|Christian Co., 1835/1... | /|1893|}Dem: .|Chicago, Til ieee Re 
24 Garrett A. Hobart. :|Long Branch, NOG! |TBae N. J, .|1897|Rep.,.|Paterson, N. J. 2.) 12: 2001 & | 
25|Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. ¥_|1858|N. ¥..|1901/R ever Hany ys ae 
ep..,|Oyster B. N. 1919) 61 
26) Chas. we Fairbanks. |Unionyille Centre, Ohio 2 5 Indian, one a 
27|James S. Sherman... Utlea, N. Y s|Utiea, N.Y" Vad) 1812 oo pre 
-| Washington, D. GC... :|1925] 71 } 
Northampton, Mass. 1088 a 
‘ ‘ 
\ 
NAME. State.; Time. State.| Time. NAME, State.| Time, ‘ 
F.A.Muhlenburg|Pa. . . 1789-1791 Tenn,]183 11875-1876 
J. Trumbull... . .|Gt.. .|1791-1793 ‘|renn. iess-1e39 Samuel J-Ranctal Mok isveqese Hae 
| F.A.Muhlenburg| Pa... -|1793-1795 .|Va. ..]1839-1841]| Joseph W, Keifer Ohio. ise1iss3 
seat Darien aE a) BY EH HetnG, Sve eee 
1 .|Va... ~ omas B. Reed .|Me.. |1 oe 
coop a RE jer seta Cane ions tg 
- .| Mass. ~ omas B. Reed.|Me. .|1895-1899' 
Hi Clay... ==. Ky.. .}1811-1814 .|Ga,,,|1849-1851 é B. Henderson.|Ia. 
dang, ere eH Ss tS He eee Gaerne He 
Sane ate ce ass. amy ark....{M 1-1919 
John W, Taylor. .{N. ¥-|1820-1821 “|S. G..[1857-1859]|Fred’k Hf. Gillett. sae ret as 
Philip P. Barbour|Va. . .|1821-1823 m.|N. J..]1860-1861||/Nich, Longworth|Ohio. |1925-1931 — 
Henry Clay..... Ky. . 11823-1825 . Grow|Pa...|1861-1863/|John N. Garner text 19311935 oS 
John W. Tayior..|N. ¥ |1825-1827||Schuyler Colfax..|Ind. :|1863-1869||Henry T. Rainey, |I.. 1934 
And. Stephenson . Va...'1827-1834ilJames G. Blaine..|Me. .11869-1875||Joseph W. Byrns Tenn. i9a5c 
JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
NAME. z Na 
Chtef Justices tn Italics. ray Chtef Justices in Italtes Ternonwite 
| WoRAUGGT NE Soo... chee. 1789-1795| 6}1745|1829||Salmon P. Chase, Obio..... 1864-1873] 9 
John Rutledge, S.C...... 1789-1791] _2}1739]1800|| William Strong, Pa....... 1870-1880 
William Cushing, Mass 1789-1810] 21|1733}1810]|Joseph P. Bradley, N .|1870-1892 
James Wilson, Pa......... 1789-1798] 9}1742|1798||Ward Hunt, N. Y........ 1872-1882 
fon Bisin; Vass sc. 5.5: 1789-1796| 7|1732]1800}| Morrison R. Waite, Ohio. . . {1874-1888 
Robert H. Harrison, Md... |1789-1790} 1{1745/1790||John M. Harlan, Ky 
James Iredell, N. C....... 1790-1799] 9]1751|1799|| William B. Woods, G 
' Thomas Johnson, Mid.3..< 1791-1793] 2]1732|1819||Stanley Matthews, Ohio 
: William Paterson, N. J 1793-1805] 13]1745 1806 Horace Gray, Mass....... 
John Rutledge, 8. C 1795-1795}. . .|1739|1800||Samuel Blatchford, N. ¥. .|1882-1893 
. Samuel Chase, Md. 151741 isti Luclus mar, Miss. |1888-1893 
' Olives Ellsworth, Co’ S 4|1745]1807|| Melville W. Fuller, Til. .. . .|1888-1910 
. Bushrcoy Naas ho Va.. 31/1762|1829/|David J. Brewer, Kan...., 1889-1910 
Alfred Moore, Ni ese 1799-1804] _5|1755|1810||Henry B. Brown, Mich. ...|1890-1906 
John Marshall, Va........ 1801-1835] 34|1755|1835||George Shiras jr., Pa.... . .|1892-1903 
William yohuson, 1 S.C... .|1804-1834] 30]1771]1834)|Howell E. Jackson, ‘Tenn... 1893-1895 
Brock, Livingston, N. ¥...|1806-1823| 17]1757|1823|/Edward D. White, La... . {1894-1910 
, Thomas Todd, K: 807-1826] 19]1765]1826||Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y..]1896-1909 
St Joseph McKenna, Cal..... 1898-1925 
Gabriel Duval, Md Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .. |1902-1932 


Robert Trim 

John McLean, 
Henry Baldwin, Pa 
senied } Pi Wayne, Ga 


Ei Baal 
lip P. prerier) Va. 
John Catron, Tenn 


Bens . R. Curt! 
John 8 “Campbell, 


1851 Walia 
0| 24/1794/1870 


6|1809/1874 
8/1811]1889 
881 


15 
3411816 309 


William R. Day, Ohio. . 


‘]1910-1914 
Charles E, Hughes, N, Y..]1010-1916 
Willis Van Devanter, wyo. 1911-— 


Joseph R. Br Cet Doe 1911-1916 
Haward D. Whit fe TSE :dinie. oS 1910-1921 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J...... 1912-1922 
Jas, C. omer nelas, Tenn. iia ae Se 
agg. .]1916-....]... 


T 
George S ther! ad. Utah. .|1 
Pierce Butler, Minn, 19 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn 
Harlan F, Stone, N. Pee “e 
Charles E. Hughes. Wee 
Owen J. Roberts, conan 


\ 


)|Benjamin N. ‘Caraouo.N.. 1932-,.,.).4. 


aNe 
ly eve » 


No NAME. Born. Inaug. |Inaug Death. eath 
\ enagrae| Mit 

‘ ...|1732, Feb. 22) 1789 57 11799, Dec. 14) 67 
ie ee eae es ae “11735; Oct. 30} 1797 | 61 |1826, July  4| 90 
3. .|'Thomas Jefferson ....{1743, April 13} 1801 57 |1826, July 83 
4, .|James Madison. . “''"/1751) March 16| 1809 | 57 |1836, June 28] 85 
5..|James Monroe. . ....{1758, April 28) 1817 58 |1831, July 73 
6..|John Quincy Adam 11767; July 11| 1825 | 57 |1848, Feb. 23] 80 
7. .\Andrew Jackgon.. Bis "C.._|1767, March 15| 1829 | 61 |1845,June 8| 78 
8. /|Martin Van Buren........ D . ¥./|1782, Dec. 1837 | 54 1/1862, July 24] 79 
9. .| William Henry Harrison ..|Whig Va....|1773, Feb. _9| 1841 | 68 |1841, April 4] 68 
AO; Ou Tyler... ss -icie se = Dem....... Va....|1790, March 29} 1841 51 |1862, Jan. 17) 71 
11. {|James Knox Polk......... Dem.......|N. G..|1795, Nov. 1845 | 49 |1849, June 15] 53 
..|Zachary Taylor..........- Whig....-..|Va....|1784, Nov. 24) 1849 64 1/1850, July 9} 65 
../Millard Fillmore.......... Whig.......|N. ¥-. |1800, Jan. 7| 1850 50 |1874, March 8| 74 
..| Franklin 'Pierce........... Dem....... N. H.. |1804, Nov. 23] 1853 48 |1869, Oct. 8} 64 
..|James Buchanan......... Dem... ....|Pa.... 1791, April 23) 1857 65 |1868, June 1} 77 
'6..{Abraham Lincoln.........|/Rep........ Ky....|1809, Feb. 12) 1861 52 |1865, April 15) 56 
.-|Andrew Johnson.......... RED: soci sre N.C..{1808, Dee. 29) 1865 56 |1875, July 31) 66 
.|/Ulysses Simpson Grant....|Rep......../Ohio.. 1822, res 27| 1869 46 |1885, July 23) 63 
9. .) Rutherford Birchard Hayes Rep........{|Ohio.. |1822, 4| 1877 54 |1893, Jan. 17} 70 
..J/James Abram Garfield....|Rep... 19} 1881 49 |1881, Sept. 19} 49 
1..|Chester Alan Arthur...... ...|18: 5} 1881 50 |1886, Nov. 18] 56 
..|Grover Cleveland.... 1/1837; March 18} 1885 47 {1908, June 2 71 
. {Benjamin Harrison . |1833, Aug. 20} 1889 55 901, Mareh13] 67 
.|Grover Cleveland. . ace 1837, March 18] 1893 55 11908, June. 24) 71 
William McKinley. .. {1843, Jan. 1897 54 |1901, Sept. 14, 58 
Y.. 1858, Oct. 27} 1901 42 |1919, Jan. 6) 67 
. 11857, Sept. 8} 1909 51 |1930, March 8] 72 
.|1856, Dec. 28) 1913 56 |1924, Feb. 3) 67 
. |1865, Nov 1921 55 |1923, Aug. 2} 58 
30 Calvin Coolidge... o:.3.36. ep .|1872, July 1923 51 |1933, Jan. 5) 60 
31, | |Herbert Clark Hoover..... HUEDiec tes 2/4 ...| 1874. Aug. ~ 10} 1929 fi ei) Geren ks weate Pr 
32. .iFranklin Delano Roosevelt, (Dem Ree Fae N. Y... 11882, Jan. 30} 1933 a Se ep oA 


“Zachary Taylor was bora on Sept. 24, 1789, accord- 
ing to the National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, and several other publications. The monument 
- at Taylor's grave, S Spuneeeld. Ky., near Louisville, 
- gives the date of birth as Nov. 24, 1784. 

_ Gleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
‘Wilson’s was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge 


vin. 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. 


F - Friends (Quakers)-—Hoover. 
_ Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
Bet Jen. W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
_ and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
OF _ Presbiyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 
me land, Benj. Harrison, Wilson. 
M ‘Methodists—Johnson, ag McKinley. 
- Q. Adams, Fillmore, 


= Begone Duétch—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. 
aplisse—Harding. Congrepationalist—Coolidge. 
b Disciples Garfield, 

4 a) 


fe 


a era ohn Adams, J 
x 
eu 


Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim STEAD. in 
any denomination. Hayes attended the Methodist 
Church, but never joined. 

ANCESTRY. 

Swiss—Hoover, 

English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 
Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
land, B. Harrison, Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

Welsh—Jefterson (a family tradition). 

Scotch—Monroe, Hayes. — Scotch-Irish—Jackson. 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 

Dutch—Van Buren, both the Roosevelts. 

The following Presidents were lawyers—J. Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan 
Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B, Har: rison, 
McKinley, Taft, Wilson, Coolidge, and Franklin 
Delano Hoos velt. ae a 

as) on was & Planter and surveyor; An 
Johnson, a tailor; Hoover, a mining paths neer, pi 


THE WIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


| Wite’s Name. Nativity; Born, |Married| Died. |} Sonus. |Daughters 
Martha (Dandridge) Custis... .. Van coe 731 1759 p : 
a ee Abigail Smith............2..../Mass....| faa. | vee | dees sew Way ot 
Martha (Wayles) Skelton....... Mee *. 748 1772 1782 nt 5 
Dorothy (“Dolly”) (Payne) Todd, 2 Cl oer! Aes, 


Eliza Kortright 


Cleveland... 222232! 
-) Os ‘Harrison. , Peale esis 


ax 
‘ McKinley. , 
aha Roosevelt ta eeess 


teen e eee 


a a a 


=> 


Call 
ail i 


S.— Preside 2 


| ts and Their Wives; Biographies of. 
____- BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES. 


we ; . ; 
The following brief biographical notes of the Presidents an i 
‘tables which precede them and of which they form a part. ne. Wives eae BoDplomen tal Meee 
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WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


~ n 
; A question has been raised as to whether George 
ad Washington was the first President. 

c On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
a (Georgia was not then represented) met at Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been commonly 

ealled the Continental Congress. The members 

_ were Delegates, and the voting on all questions was 
by States (Colonies), each State having one yote. 
_ The Delegate in charge was styled President of the 

Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
-- of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Indepenaence, which was signed by ‘‘the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General 

Congress, assembled.”” 
tween Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “The United States of America,"’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


'_ George Washington, Federalist, born on 3 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 14, 
_1799, was the great grandson of Col. John Washing- 
ton (1634-1677), who came from Yorkshire, England, 
and settled in. 1657, or 1658. on a large tract he 
bought in Westmoreland County, Virginia. border- 
ing che west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth, 

Col. John Washington bought, in 1665, from 
David Anderson, a plantation on the Potomac River, 
between Bridges Creek and Pope's Creek, the latter 
named after Nathaniel Pope, whose daughter, Ann, 
was Col. John Washington’s second wife and who 
brought him, as dower, 700 additional acres. 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in England, 

adherents of the royal house of the Stuarts, and when 
i Charles I was unseated by Cromwell and beheaded 
by order of Parliament, the Washingtons emigrated 
to the United States. 
Col. John Washington, the pioneer settler, led 
troops against the Susquehannock Indians. He had a 
son, Lawrence Washington (baptized at Tring, Eng- 
land, June 18, 1635), whose second son was Augus- 
tine Washington, born in 1694. 

Lawrence Washington's wife, Mildred Warner, was 
the Squchter of Augustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred 
- Readesevho was the daughter of Col. George Reade 

and Elizabeth Martiau, who, in her turn, was the 
daughter of Nicolas Martiau, a French Huguenot. 
Martiau, thus shown to be the first American 
4 ancestor of George Washington, was born in France 

in 1591, came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died at 
Yorktown in 1657, of which place he was the original 


tentee. 
ba ine Washington, born, as stated above, 
fn 1694, was twice married. By his first wife, 
Jane ae BR td ee Has deg ea ed} a? Se 
‘chil second wife, ary hi 
ar 6, 1731, bore, as es pl 
George Washington, born, as, was father, a 
Wakefield, on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount 
‘hat mansion burned down on stmas 
Its ee goa later was marked by a 
ranite shaft, erec' y Congress. 
. A new brick house, modeled after the old one, was 
built on the site, and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. 
The reservation, by Act of Congress, has become the 
George Washington Birthplace National Monument, 
and is administered of Ba National Parks Service. 
The ultimate size of the reservation is 365 acres, of 
which ag ae ee er eae by mg oe jade 
felier, Jr. ie re mansion | a 
with an attic, and 2 outside brick chimneys 
at either end. ir 
ge’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon, then called Hunting Creek. That mansion 
burned in 1739, and the present One erected on the 
site. Augustine died April 12, 1743. There George 
Washington studied mathematics and became & sur- 
veyor in the employ of William Fairfax, father of 
- Lawrence’s wife and manager of the great Virginia 
~ estate of his cousin, Lord Fairfax, to whom it had 
- deseended from Thomas, Lord Culpeper. George 
 aecompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, and 
got smallpox. After his return, he entered the 
ilitary service of Virginia. He later served under 
4 . Braddock in the war between the English 
d the French. In the campaign, in western 
sylyania he saved the remnant of the British 
army by his skilful retreat after two horses had 
jpeen shot under him and four bullets had passed 
‘through his coat. An Indian chiet declared 15 years: 
aa ) 


3 
remained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when the Consti- 
tution of the United States was proclaimed in effect. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by” 
the Continental Congress ,in 1778, were not ratified 
by all of the States, Maryland being the last to assent, J 
until Mar. 1, 1781. The Articles designated Con- 
gress as ‘‘the United States in Congress assembled.” 
The Presidents of tne Sessions of the Continental 
Congress after the Articles went into effect usually 
signed themselves ‘‘President of the United States in 
Congress Assembled." : 

These Presidents were, in order, Thomas McKean, _ 


4 


Del.; John Hansom, Md.; Elias. Boudinot, N. J. 
Thomas Mifiin, Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.: 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and 
Cyrus Griffin, Va. John Hancock was elected but 
did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 
says, the ‘‘first president of the United States of 
America."" This opinion, by Hunter Miller, his- Y 
torical adviser of the Department, was made public 
on May 9, 1932. ‘ ‘ 


fy % 4 
after the battle that he had fired overadozenbullets 
at Washington and missed him every time. +e 
Washington took command of the Continental ¥ 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775, under’ | o 
& commission issued by Congress on June 17, that «© 
year; ufter winning the Revolutionary War, he 
took leave of the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, 
at Fraunces’s Tavern, New York City, and formally 
resigned to Congress, Dec. 20, that year, at Annapolis, 
aoe his commission as General and Commander in 
chief. yy 


He was elected by Congress as commander on _ a 
June. 15, 1775; on June 16, in accepting, he told  _ 
Congress he would serve without pay, and would — at 


accept only his actual expenses; from the date of his — 
commission, June 20, 1775, to Dec. 13, 1783, his fe: 
expenses totaled £14,500, and were settled on that 
basis by the Controller of the Treasury. : ao te 
A letter from Gen. Washington, at Valley Forge, 
Pa., to Richard Henry Lee, was sold at auction at 
N. Y. City, Dec. 7, 1935, for $2,100. In the letter 
Washington stated that letters published in,Londoh _ 
purporting to prove him faithless to the American — 
cause were forgeries, that America’s treaty with 
France meant the end of England’s colonial suprem= 
acy, that the British were about to evacuate a5 
Philadelphia, but that with 3,000 of his men ae by" 
in camp he could do nothing to stop the march of 
the enemy through New Jersey. ‘ 
In May, 1782, when Washington was at his 
headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., dissatisfaction in 1a 
the army, especially among the officers, found ex- »— 
ression in a letter to him from Brig. Gen. Lewis 
icola, indicating a disposition to cHaReS. the form of 
government and make him King. e refused to 
countenance the movement, so it went no further. — 
He was President of the Convention that drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. i! ih 
The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- — 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, — 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the British _ 
Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom nee 
had served at the eg of Carthagena. ae 
Congress, on July 3, 1798, when war with France 
was imminent, again commissioned Washington as 
Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief, but — 
hostilities were averted. } nd 
Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dec, 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over hisestate with 
his managers. He went to bed with a sore throat, 
followed by an ague. He had signed his will on July — 
9, 1799. The end came about 10.20 P. M., ey © 
Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for Wash OA eae 
body under the dome of the Capitol at Veta 4 
fe 


'. 


but the remains were interred at Mt. Vernon. . 
The custom of holding public celebrations ot 
Washington's birthday began during his lifetime j 
as early as 1784 at New York and Richmond. They 
were held on the exact birth date, Feb. 11, as late — A 
as 1790, although the Gregorian Calendar had been 
adopted by the British Parliament in 1750 and was 
effective as of Oct. 3, 1752, which was to be reck- 
oned as Oct. 14 throughout the British possessions. 
That law also provided that New Year's Day, — 
wich Pee had been April 24, was henceforth to” 
e Jan, 1, : ~ aM 
He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
vee MN acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 — 
acres the near-west, which latter Congress gave ‘ 
him for his military service. is estate was valued - 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. : Ld 
Washington owned, soon after his marriage, vr < 


of whom belonged to his wife. He was a 
Gistiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a farmer. | 
He was & man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 2 inches, 
in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and big hands 
and feet.. He weighed 210 pounds when 40 years of 
age. He was nota prohibitionist, and was a horseback 
rider, hunter and fisherman. He attended horse 
‘shows and races, took part in card games, fox hunting, 
cock fighting, and was a regular theater goer. After 
his inaugural in New York he was a first-nighter at 
the John St. playhouse. He was a book collector: 
The Washington family in America were Episco- 
palians. and George Washington attended these ser- 
vices, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was spent), and at 
2 New York City, where be had a family pew in St. 
Paul's Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 
Washington's’ first inauguration was at Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, April 30, 1789; 
his second, at Philadelphia. At the beginning of 
his administration the wealthy aristocratic classes 
were in control. 
On April 6, 1792, he vetoed the first Congressional 
apportionment bili—the first veto in U. §._ history. 
“Mrs. Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 
- was a daughier of Col. John Dandridge, planter, of 
New Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel Parke 
Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. She was an 
Episcopalian. Her marriage to Washington was on 
Jan. 6, 1759. , 
. _ General Washington had no children of his own. 
His wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
| and hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, the 
- ‘mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, (Col.) 
- John Parke Custis, and two who died in infancy. 
~ Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
* assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
: of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
where the National Cemetery is now _ located, 
‘and had four children—Fliza (1776-1832), who 
- ‘narried Thomas Law; Marthe. born in 1777. who 
‘became the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
' Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of Va., 
and whose daughter became the wife of Robert E. Lee, 
____ _Coufederate General; and Eleanor Parke Custis, who 
‘became the wife of Major Lawrence Lewis, son of 
_ Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding Lewis, 1725- 
' 1781, had married George Washington's sister, Eliza- 
beth, and was a rich Virginia planter, owning half 
< nein town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock 
_ River. - 
John Adams, Federalist, who was born in the 
_ town of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and died there 
cS July, 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of Henry Adams, 
who came with his eight sons from Barton St. David, 
-Somersetshire, England, in 1636, and settled on a 
rant of 40 acres. 
_ John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, and 
f Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boylston, of 
rookline, Mass,’ He graduated at Harvard in 1755; 
aught school at Worcester; practiced law at Boston; 
‘served in the State Legislature, and in the Revolu- 
tionary Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, and 
m the Continental Congress; was a signer of the 
‘Declaration of Independence; Commissioner to 
rance, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur 
ee; Minister to Holland; helped to negotiate treaties 
Europe, Minister to England 1785-1788; elected 
rice-President in 1788. and again in 1792; chosen 
President in 1796. He was inaugurated at Phila- 
_delphia, Washington attended. 
__ Adams was the first President to live in the White 


bs, slaves, some 


BS 


‘ 


fouse, 
__ John Adams was a Unitarian and was a cousin of 
Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who also was a 
‘signer of the Declaration. He was an orator and a 
‘pamphleteer; a man of medium height, active, florid. 
‘and corpulent. 

_He died on the same day as Jefferson, and was 
uried in a erypt under the First Parish Church at 


- Quincy. ; 

the papers of John Adams and of John Quincy 

» Adams are in the possession of the family and in the 

_ custody of the Massachusetts ilistorical Society, 

. Pea Ene nes ee Ee oretD OF Worthington 

VG. Ford. rary of Congress has many le 

of both the Adamises. nines 

, “Mrs. Adams, born in 1744, died in 1818, was a 

ers the Rev. William Smith, a Congregational 

ft i pe Weymouth, Mass. Her mother, Elizabeth 
Quine 


was a great-granddaughter of the Purit. 

_ divine, Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, Mass., and 
8 great grand-niece of the Rev. John Norton, of 
_ Soston. fee 
___ Adams’s oldest son, John Quincy Adams, beca: 
en President in 1825. A daughter, Abigail, married 
Col. William S. S$) 

Wot N.Y, in 1783. 


j mith, former Surveyor of the Port 
: homas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
ia 5 


+ 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent, according t 
unsubstantiated tradition in his family (his grand. 
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died in infancy. 


rich Virginian. 

ae of i30 slaves, 
antation. 

P The President died at Monticello, which he had 

built from his own design. It was saved to his family 

by friends who satisfied the claims of his creditors, 

and is now a national shrine. 

He wrote his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It 
runs thus: é 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 

Jefferson drafted the Declaration as a member of 
the committee appointed by the Continental Con- 
gress. The other members were John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert PP.  . 
Livingston. The draft was submitted to the com- i 
mittee, they approved it, and the Congress adopted +7 
it on July 4, 1776, in session at Philadelphia. : 

Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an b 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of Burgesses . 
with Washington, and in the Continental Congress; — 
drafted and signed the Declaration of Independence; 
succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as Governor of 
Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, treaties with various 
countries; retary of State under Washington; 
elected Vice-President under John Adams; elected 
President in 1800, with Aaron Burr, his rival for the 
Presidency, as Vice-President; re-elected in 1804. a 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns u 
“Long Tom,’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled and a 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. ! 

As to his religious belief he himself said he was a 
Christian in the only sense in which he wished any- 
one to be, sincerely attached to his doctrines in 1 
preference to all others. He was not affiliated with : 
any deno: tion. 4 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents inaugurated 
at Washington. His predecessor, John Adams, was 
so angry over his defeat that he drove out of Wash- 
ington while Jefferson was being inaugurated. 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter of 
John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skelton, 
who died before she was twenty. 

Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in in- 
fancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772-1836, 
became, on Feb. 23,.1790, the wife of her cousin, 
Thomas Mann Randolph, afterwards Governor 0} 
Virginia. Her granddaughter, Miss Agnes Dillon 
Randolph, prominent in anti-tuberculosis work, 
died at Richmond, Va., on Dec. 4, 1930. Mary, 
1778-1804, married her-cousin, John Wayles Eppes, 
and had two children, one of whom, Mrs. S. R. 
Meikleham, died at Washington in 1897. Mrs, 
Jefferson’s daughters were educated at Roman 
Catholic convent schools. =1 4 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time acted 
as mistress of the White House. Levees were abol- 
ened. as Sogn aS, oan Lagteens President. 

efferson inhe thro is wife from her f: 
40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. ee 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 4 
and died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, Orange Co. 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendent of : 
Jobn Madison, of TAEIANG, who in 1653 took out a 
Patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison's paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County. 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother was — 
Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve 


children. 5 
helped draft the 


Virginia ‘State Constitution onan . 
a State Constitution, and was a member. 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the ene 7 
tinental Congress; again a member of the Virginia j 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Continental : 
Congress; served in the Federal Convention, and 
helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Constitution; 
ae up ae Virginia ee against the alien and — 
; Secretary of. rson; 
President for two terms, saosin st 
adison was small in stature, neat in attire, qu : 
poe ne ECE <n erent the latter part erty § 
at Montpelier, ried, 
Hg was a Bpiscopalan. _ There he was buried. 3 
rs. Madison, born in 1772, died in 1849, was __ 
raised as a Quaker, and was.a daughter of J arta oe 
of North Carolina, Her mother, Mary Coles, wasa _ 
cousin of Patrick Henry. Her grandfather.’ Josias & 
aS hay 
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Payne, was a son of George Payne (or Paine) of 
Goochland County, Va. Her first ain a 
she married when nineteen, was John Todd, a Penn- 
sylvania lawyer and Quaker, who died in 1793 at 
Philadelphia in a yellow fever epidemic. He left 
her one son, Payne Todd. 

Madison married Mrs. Dorothy, or Dolly, Payne 
Todd at Harewood, Jefferson County, Va., the home 
nd younger sister, Mrs. Phillip Steptoe Washing- 


The first Sates in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, of 

- the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne Washing- 
ton, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington (nephew 
of George Washington) and sister = Dorothy or 
Dolly Payne. The second marriage in the White 
House occurred in 1812, and united Anna Todd, a 
cousin of the Payne sisters, and Edward Brake 
Jackson, of Virginia, 
Congress. 


James Monroe. Republican. was born on 3 
Friday in Westmoreland County, Va., near the 
Potomac River, not far from Washington's birth- 
Place, April 28, 1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at 
New York City. His ancestry was Scotch. The 
first Monroe in Virginia settled there in 1650, James 
was a son of Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, 
sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to 
the Continental Congress. 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 
Army under George Washington, was wounded in 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Harlem 
Heights (N. Y. City) and at White Plains, N. Y. 

e served in the Virginia ture and in the 
Continental Congress; helped draw up the Federal 
Constitution; served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, '1794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took part 
in the Louisiana Pure ; Minister to England 
(1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State under 
Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of War; 
President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. 

body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the centenary 
of his birth, was interred in Hollywood Cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his estate, Ash 
Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 miles from 
Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he left the White 
House. While president, about 1823, he built a 
country home at Oak Hill, Loudon County, Va., and 
maintained it as hisresidence from 1825 to 1830, re- 
moving on his wife’s death to New York City, to be 
near his two daughters, who were married and lived 
there. The 2,000-acre Oak Hill estate, which is 35 
miles from Washington, was Sa ge oar 1930 by 
Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the y, for his 
Fs nig ee Mrs. D. K. E. Bruce. 
e had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
ee of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N. Y. 
City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter of 
former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from the 
prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly 
expected to be executed. } 

One of Mrs. Monroe's sisters was the wife of M. 
Heyliger, Grand Chamberlain to the King of Den- 
mark; another sister married Nicholas Gouverneur 


afterwards a member of 


f{ N. Y. City. 
3 John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born at 


Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died following a 
stroke of paralysis while in Congress at Washington, 
Feb. 23, 8. His mother’s grandfather was 
John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated in Europe, 

uated at Harvard, and practiced law; was 


Ainister to Holland, and to Portugal, under Wash- } 


ington; in his father’s administration was Minister 
to Prussia; served in the Massachusetts Senate; in 
1803 entered the United States Senate, where he 
ants Bs Federalist Party and became a Republican 
ter a Whig. 
an Resigning toni the Senate, he taught rhetoric at 
Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; took 
Lk in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister to 
ngland; Secretary 


of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase, and took part in 
formulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by the House of Representatives. though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99: Adams, 84; 


Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. 
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Soon after his Presidential term ended he was 
elected to the House of Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts and fought the slave power. He was buried 
at Quincy, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 
So an © 

rs. John Quincy Adams, born at London in 
1775, died in 1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson 
of Maryland. Her father had lived abroad for years 
and by direction of Congress acted as American fiscal 
agent in France and later in England | Miss Johnson 
became the wife of Adams at London and was his 
companion during his long diplomatic career in 
Europe. Her maiden name was Louisa Catherine 
Jobnson. 

Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q, Adams, jr., born 
at Boston, July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, born 
at St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there in 1812. 
Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for Vice 
President in 1848; served in Congress; Minister to 
England during the Civil War; President of the 
Geneva Board of Arbitration. His four sons were 
all prominent. J. Q. Adams, jr., married his cousin, 
Miss Mary Hellen, in 1826, at the White House. 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district, of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in his 
biography, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: the Border Captain,” 
Indianapolis, 1933, makes an exhaustive study of the 
documents extant and declares the weight of evi- 
dence is that Jackson was born March 15, 1767, in 
the Crawford house then and now on the South 
Carolina side of the boundary which was then in 
dispute and was not determined until 1813. He died 
at his home, the Hermitage, near Nashville, ;Tenn., 
June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, who 
eame over from North Ireland in 1765, and his mother 
was Elizabeth Hutchinson. also from Ireland. He 
studied law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced at Nashn- 
ville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution of Ten- 
nessee; served in Congress, and in the U. S. Senate; 
resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee Supreme 
Court Judge; fought several duels, in one of which 
he killed Charles Dickinson and was himself severely 
wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had insulted 


Mrs. Jackson. 
“Old Hickory,” headed 2,000 


In \1812- Jackson. 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
River; in 1814 he 


Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Orleans; 
seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, and 
quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was ap- 
pointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. Senate. 
In 1824 he got more electoral votes for President 
than J. Q@. Adams, but the election was thrown into 
the House of Representatives, where Adams was 
chosen President by 13 States, with 7 States for 
Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 Jackson was 
elected President, and re-elected in 1832. J. Q 
Adams, backed by a vote of his cabinet, stayed away, 
from Jackson's inauguration. 

He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, Jan, 
29. 1835. by Richard Lawrence, a house painter, 
The weapon missed fire. Jackson was a Presbyterian. 
A recent biographer holds that he was essentially an 
aristocrat, not a man of the people. He had courtly 
manners, was domestic, fond of children, faithful to 
his friends. 


notwithstanding, drove it out of existence. 

His cabinet was split over the question of social 
recognition of Peggy O'’ Neale, wife of John Eaton, the 
Secretary of War. Her first husband, Timberlake, 
had died at sea. Several men had fought duels on 
her account. Vice-President John C. Calhoun’s wife 
refused to receive her. Van Buren, a 
widower, took her part. Jackson, who had been her 
friend for years, turned his political favors from Cal- 
houn to Van Buren, and the latter succeeded to the 

residency. 
hs Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 


|vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 


mov: to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Tewls Tohards, divorced na eee aecual pee 
who married her, first, at Natchez A 
the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, after 

2. 
iis Jatkaok died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s children, 
a boy, who was Dene meres Jackson jr. and who 
rited the General's estate. 

iene mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 


He was an enemy of the Bank of the - 
United States, and finally, Congress to the contrary 


Administration were his wife's niece, Emily, a slender 
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brunette. who had married her cousin, Major A. J. 
Donelson and Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphian 
Quakeress, married to the President’s adopted son. 

.. Maj. Donelson served as private secretary to Presi- 

dent Jackson. 

4: Martin Van Buren, 
Kinderhook, N, Y., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there of 
asthma July 24, 1862. He was @ son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally spelled Goes), 
widow of a man named Van Alen. The late James J. 

~--~Wan Alen was his half-brother. The whole family 

‘as of Dutch origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, 

_-pecame U, S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to become 
Si i vernor of New York; Secretary of State: under 
| President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be Minister 
to England but was not confirmed; elected Vice- 

President in 1832; in 1836, elected President; Free 

‘Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was de- 

olen He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 

Shurch. | 

___ Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 

descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 

_ Hoes, and was his classmate at the publie school 

at. Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 

died in 1819. « 

- Of the Van Buren children. Abraham, 1807-1873 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as President, 
“an army officer in the Mexican War, and in his later 

_ years a man of leisure at N. ¥. City. Another son, 
_ -*Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, was_elected 
Attorney-General of N. Y. State in 1845. He died 
at sea. 

_ Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in South 

Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, was a cousin 

of William C. Preston (a U. S. Senator from S. C.), 

and of President Madison’s wife. She was mistress 

of the White House during most of Van Buren’s 

‘term. Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch 

Reformed Church. 

W. iH. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, was 

born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va.,.Feb. 9, 

1773, and died of pneumonia at Washington, April 4, 

1841. He was the third son of Benjamin Harrison,.a 

' signer of the Declaration of Independence. He grad- 

re ae uated at Hampden Sidney College and studied medi- 

cine. Against the advice of his guardian, Robert 
Morris, he joined the army and went west and 

; mae das the Indians. 

4 arrison was Secretary of the Northwest Territory; 

Nia a delegate in Congress; Governor of the Indian Terri- 

ea tory; defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, on the 


OW 
ie States troops in the northwest; in 1813 defeated the 
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Democrat, was_ born at 
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he U: S. Senate, resigning to be Minister to Co- 
bia; in 1836 he was defeated for President; in 


‘Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, a 
soldier in 

-. ofthe N. J, Supreme Court. She was born at Morris- 
jown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 
eet Hi on’s sons, the third, John Scott 

farrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig in 
Congress and was the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. His daughter, Lucy, 1798-1826, 
-, born at Richmond, Va., became the wife of D. K. 
- Este, a lawyer and judge of Cincinnati. 
___ Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her home, 
_ North Bend, O. She was brought up as a Methodist. 
The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
ry Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
ic on, wife of the President's second son, Col, 
WwW. H. Harrison, jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
_ the wife of John Scott Harrison. 
John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
Py, of Hngilsh ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
; 1862, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. 

_ He graduated at William and Mary College in 
1807; practiced law; served inthe Virginia House of 
Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of Repre- 
i sentatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because of his 
health; served again (1823-1825) in the Legislature; 

_ became rector and chancellor of William and Mary 
- College; in 1825 elected Governor of Virginia, and 
_ Was re-elected; elected to the U. S. Senate in 1827 

and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 1836, for Vice- 
| President on the State-Rights ig ticket; resigned 
from the Senate after refusing to obey a resolution 
_. of the Virginia Legislature demanding he vote for 
the Benton resolution; in 1838 re-entered the Virginia 
Legislature; in 1840 chosen Vice-President, and be- 
ame President on Gen. Harrison's death. 
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Under his direction the Northeast Boundary was 


settled, Texas was annexed, and the door to the 


Orient’ was thrown open by the first treaty made 
with China. 4 s Fa ; % 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention'of 13 northern and 7 border 
States, at Washington, called after the secession of 
South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
controversy between the North and the South. He 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. . 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding fore- 
head. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 
melodious. - 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
Va., and was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
Episcopalian. 


Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 


editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple, were the mistresses of the 
White House. The latter was the wife of the nephew 
and adopted son of Judge Semple of Williamsburg, 
Va, One daughter, Elizabeth, married, at the White 
House, William Waller of Williamsburg, Va.; another, 
Alice, married the Rev. H. M,. Denison, of Wy- 
oming, Pa. 

The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was born on 
Gardiner's Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 

0, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
tamily that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William and 

ary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in Charles 
City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. Another son, 
Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Confederate veteran, 
former member of Congress and a student under 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, Sept. 5, 1927, at 
the ancestral homestead, Sherwood Forest, in Charles 
City County, Virginia. Her youngest son, Robert 
Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 70, at Richmond, Va., 
Pio < 1927. The second Mrs. Tyler was a Roman 

‘atholic. 


James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died 
at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. ‘he name 
originally was Pollock, and the family came from 
Ireland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer and 
surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of Iredell 
County, N. C. 

He graduated at the University of North Carolina; 
Practiced law in Tennessee; served in the Legislature 
and in Congress; elected Governor of Tennessee in 
1839. Called the ‘Napoleon of the Stump,” he was, 
1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; chosen President in 1844. He was a 
Methodist in his latter days, wore his hair long, and 
was democratic and affable. 

The Missouri Legislature appropriated $15,000 for 
a statue to David R. Atchison, U. S. Senator from 
that State, 1843-1855, and who, it is claimed in 
Missouri, was actually President from . midnight 
March 3, when Polk's term expired, to noon of 
March 5, 1849, when Zachary Taylor was sworn in 
and ina Atchison, it is asserted, served as 


President because there was no Vice-President and. 


he, Atchison, was President pro tem of the Senate. 
Atchison never took the oath as President. 

Who is President from midnight of March 3, when 
the term expires, to the hour on March 4 when the 
oe sha — the oath of obice? 2 - 

oO provision of law appears to have specific appli- 
Fh eRe AE 
Presidential Succession Act (Act of Januar 
19, 1886, 24 Stat. L 1) has application only to ite 
removal, death, resignation or inability of both the 
President and Vice-President.” 

Several of the presidents-elect in recent years 

have taken the oath privately, before midnight of 


Mch, 4, and then have taken ‘the oath again at the | 


inaugural ceremony. ; 
Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a Moravian - 


school. She abolished drink and dancing from White 
sou aensises: Hit was a anoee bebe es of the 
ype. aving no ¢ ren, Mrs. 1 
her husband's death, adopted a niece, barra! 
Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., Nov. 24, 1784, and died July 9. 1850, 
at the White House. 'From’ Virginia he had moved. 
to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, and w: 
elected to the presidency from Louisiana. His 


> ACRE 


7 


e Rio Grande border of Texas, became 

a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, 

Was a hero of the Mexican War; elected President in 

1848. He was a cotton planter and had a large landed 
estate in Louisiana. He was buried at Springfield, 

F. near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 
_ - Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
- Planter of Calvert County, Md. Her christian name 
r eee She was born in 1788 and died in 


Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (“Betty’’) Tay- 

_- lor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistress of the 

White House. “Betty,” when a widow, married 

P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 

older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 

Wood, Assistant. Surgeon-General of the army. 

Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. 

Taylor's son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall"’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
General. He died at N. Y. City. { 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born Jan. 7, 1800, 
died March 8, 1874. was of English descent, the firet 
of the name in the U.S. having been John, a mariner, 

of Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a 
7 a log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y 
C, he exact site, in Locke (now Summerhill) township, 
: was discovered in 1931, and the State of New York 
" placed a historic marker on the spot. 
- Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
‘ and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar.— In 
a 1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (1829- 
4 1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
; In 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candidate 
. or Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and in 
y that same year was elected Vice-President, and 
ed to the Presidency on Gen. Taylor's death, 
July 9, 1850. . 

The letters to PresidentFillmore were found in 1914 
fn an attic of his lawyer's in Buffalo. These papers 
: are now in the Buffalo Historical. Soc.; there are 44 
_ _-—sCvoilumes, and a list of the letters in these volumes is 

_ being prepared for the Library of Congress with the 
> view to photostat such as have historical importance. 
. A collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
_. fished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
7 . Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years at 

Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Cemetery. 
He was a Unitarian. 
The first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, died in 
4 1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rev. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater. Saratoga ag 


N.Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. 
_ ° ina backwoods district, ahd continued to teach after 
; Fillm married her. O to Mrs. Fillmore’s 


ore 
rt health, her daughter, Miss M Abigail (born 
$32, died 1854), was the White House mistress. 
. Fillmore’s other child, Millard Powers Fillmore, 
was born in 1828 and died in 1889. 
-- The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married at 
. A y, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was Caroline 
Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, and was a 
daughter of Charles Carmichael and Temperance 
Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and widow of Ezekiel 
G. Meintosh, a prominent merchant of Albany. 
She bore Fillmore no children. 
‘as born on 


Friday, Nov. 
son Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. 
saw the light at Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer in 
the Revolutionary Army. and Governor of the State. 
Franklin Pierce graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 1842 
to resume his profession; a Brigadier General in 1847, 
in the war with Mexico; elected President in 1852. 
After his term he ea tour of Europe. Pierce 
handsome, Btnental, well-dressed; and_was a 
ble orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 


N. H. in 1806, 
: ollege. Of ‘the 
aig: College. 

. out eee erces, one son died in infancy, 
__&nother at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benjasain, 


of age, w: 
Me aren a: accident neat Lee: Mass., two months 
before ’s inauguration. : 
ora ‘James | juchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat. 


= eos an 


of Seotch descent, was born near Mercersburg, Pa 
April 28, 1791, and died of rheumatic "Lan: 
caster, Fa. June i 1868. SO aa 

€ served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the U, S. 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed Digit 
Minister to Russia; elected in 1834 to the U. S. 
Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he became 
Secretary of State under President Polk. In 1849 
he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate near o 
Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to England; f 
in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress ’ 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Joknston. - 

President Buchanan was Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his b 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, = 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as a 
transcontinental trader, and lived at Mercersburg, 

Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet eyes, h 

been educated at a Roman Catholic school, at George- 

town; later in life she became an Episcopalian. Her 
mother died when she was seven, her father when she 

was nine. Thereafter she made her home with her of 
bmg and was with him in his diplomatic career : 
abroad. : 

The Prince of Wales (later King Edward) was2 
guest at the White House in the Buchanan Adminis- 
tration. x * 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 

6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County — ; 
(that spot is in what is now Larue ee Ky ¥ 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of muel > 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from. as 
en Ra near Norwich, England, in 1637, arriving 
at Salem. Mass., on June 20, and later settled at 
Hingham, Mass. ¥ 


(1657-1727) had a son, Mordecai (1686-1736), who 


“iM 
‘be 
; 
who had a@ son, i 
Abraham (1744-1786), i mas 
(1778-1851). He was the father of Abraham, the — 
President, i vo 
The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. — 
Abraham's father, Thomas (grandson of John 
Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson of — 
Mordecai Lincoln of Chester County, Penn.), — 
was a carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. a 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at Gentry- — 
ville, Ind, At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph ~ 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s © 
Her ancestor, Thomas 


is 


Ball of Muncie, Ind., now known as the Linco 


ark, 
i a shrine, on June 12, 1931, by W. a 
was dedicated as ee ‘Gar 


id 
Abraham cleared the forest and helped build their — 

cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried farm 
produce by water,to New Orleans, and sold it; he 
ran at one time 4 ferryboat across the Ohio Riv aA 
from the Kentucky shore to the mouth of Anderso! he 
Creek; kept a periteiraeey yt oes en he SS 
volunteers i i 

as an officer o ie served, in te 


Saneaeere the - 
Soringneld, Til.; in 1846 elected to the House of Rep 


ate; in 1860 elected President; re-ele 1864. — 
His memorable speech on slavery at Dp 
Union, N fo} 


! 


Because of the discovery of a plot to blow up his 
train and kill him on the way to his first inaugural. 
in 1861, the schedule was changed and put a day | 
ahead. Lincoln, accompanied by two trusted com- 
panions, made the trip secretly from Harrisburg to 
Washington, where, it was stated at the time, rifle- 
men of the army were posted on the roofs of certain 
buildings to protect Lincoln in the parade from the 
_ White House to the inaugural at the Capitol. Presi- 
dent Buchanan rode in the carriage with Lincoln. 
Pcsideat Lincoln was‘shot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1865, at Ford's Theatre, Washington, 
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at the performance of ‘“‘Our American Cousins,” 

by John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The funeral procession from the White House 

to the Capitol was on April 19; the coffin remained 

in the rotunda of the Capitol until April 21, when 

- ..the funeral cortege left Washington for Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, and Philadelphia, The body arrived 
at N. Y. City on April 24 and lay that day and part 
of the next at the City Hall. The assassin was 
shot to death April 26, by Sergt. Boston Corbett, 
U.S. Army, near Fredericksburg, Va. For participa- 
tion in Booth's crime, Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David 
’ . Harold, George A. Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne 
(Powell) were hanged after trial. The original plot 
-was ‘to assassinate the President, Vice-President, and 
Cabinet; and one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
- room, but the wound was not serious.. Lincoln was 
* buried at Springfield, Il. 


LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


Following is Lincoin’s own version revised by 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettysburg 
on Noy. 19, 1863. The great battle had been fought 
; Va ony four months and a half before, on July 
j Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
_ Viberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. e 
4 Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 

whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
30 dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great,.dattlefield of that war. We have come to dedt- 
cate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
™ ies ee is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do 4 
ee But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 

ye cannot’ consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
| The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
: have consecrated it, far above our poor power to ad 
i or detract. The world will little note, nor long re- 
us 


member, what we say here, but it can never forget 
_ what they did-here. It ts for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
_ It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 


‘j dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
2h which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died tn vain—that this nation, under God, shail 
have a new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
ee copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
ashington, before leaving; one for David Wills, at 
Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; a 
_ fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, for 
display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the fifth, 

a as George Bancroft, the historian. , 
In John Wyclif’s introduction to his translation of 


-_ Lincoln did not bother much with his Cabinet. 

_ It was not summoned for weeks at a time. On one 
occasion he put a question to vote in the Cabinet. 
Ne All voted ‘no,’’ whereupon he announced, ‘‘the ayes 


Bene ib ks Prestiens, at Wash 
_ __ Lincoln, as President, at Washington, was a regular 
attendant at the New York cine Presbyterian 
_ Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on the arm, 
: stating that he sat there on Synday mornings. He 
‘never made 4 public confessiow of faith by formally 
joining a church or a denomination. 
_ Lincoln’s estate, as adminisgered by U. S. Supreme 
‘ourt Justice David Davis, amounted to $110,295 
mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 a year and 


he 


A 


invested in Government securities.. The property 
ty wes equally divided among the widow and two Son 
aly itt Sap and a ("Tad"). 
\ Mrs. Lincoln, born at Lexington, Ky., in 1818 
died in'1882, was one of six chidren ot Robert Smith 
_ ‘Todd, a pioneer settler, by ‘his first wife, Eliza 


Parker. By his second wife, Ketsy Humphreys, he 
eit: had nine children. Her half-jister, Emille Todd, 

_ became the wife of Brig. Gen. ie Hardin Helm. of 
\ 


\ 
\ 


t 


hies of. 


the Confederace Army, who was killed Sept. 20 1863, 
at the Battle of Chicamaugua, .Lincoln and Mary 


Ba eae rag dn 


Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, but they” 


uarreled, and the marriage was postponed. ‘The 
old story that ‘“‘Abe’’ lost his heart to Ann Rutledge 
and never really loved Miss Todd is called a myth by 
his latest biographers. Within a few weeks of the 
assassination Mrs, Lincoln was the core of_bitter 
attacks in Congress. She was for a time in 1875 ina 
mental sanatorium. f A 

Atter Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was appraised | 
at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U.S. gold bonds, 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. i, 1843, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to Great 
Britain, and later counsel to and President of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. 

Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 26 
1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. He was buried 
in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., across 
the Potomac River from Washington. He had 
turned over to the U. S. Government more than 
10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
drafts of state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper 
clippings—all to be kept sealed at the Library of 
Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, porter 
at old Casso’s Inn, at Raleigh, N. C., sexton for the 
church, and porter in Col. William’ Polk’s bank. 
The mother of the boy, before her marriage to 
Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the inn.' 
He was apprenriced at 10 to a tailor for a term of 
8 years, and was chained to a table and a pair of 
shears, with no chance for play or school. His 
father died when he was five. He ran away from the 
tailor after 6 years of slavery, and migrated to 
Tennessee. 

In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is the 
only coat ever made by a governor of his State who 
was also Vice-President and President of the United 
States. Pepper had been a blacksmith before study- 
ing law. When Johnson was elected Governor Judge 
Pepper went into a blacksmith shop, selected iron 
to his own liking, and with forge and hammer made 
a pair of shovel and tongs for his friend’s guber- 
natorial freplace. Johnson got a tailor to give him 
Pepper's measurements, selected the best piece of 
black broadcloth in town, and sat cross-legged on 
the governor's table in the State capitol behind 
closed doors at night till he finished the garment. 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 4 

His first political offic as Alderman at Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Miltary Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
Te-el on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of Lincoln, 
April 15, 1865, 

President Johnson was impeached by the House of 
Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other cael Yen He was tried by the U. S. 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquit- 
bo = Malina aN —_ Rina ee for conviction, 

mpeachment failed, an e was itted, 
May 26, 1868 : oon 

In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. Johnson, bitter at his failure of 
renomination, refused to ride with Gen. Grant. to 
ire latter 8 inauguration and remained at the White 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter's Station, a Tenn: and 
was buried at Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used: as a tailor shop, has been bought 
by the State of Tennessee and has been encl hy 
a colonial brick structure for its protection. 
display are Johnson's iron shears and other 
belongings. 

Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesb 
died in 1876,was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828 educated at George- 
town, D C., was often a guest at the White House in 
Polk's Adminstration, 1857 she married Judge 
D. T. Patterson and wag mistress of the White House 


personal 
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urg, Tenn., in 1810, 4 
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lace ot her invalid mother. Another deughter, 
, 1832-1883, was the wife, first of Daniel Stover, 
ter County, Tenn., and, after his death, of 
_ W..R. Bacon of Greeneville, Tenn. By Stover ‘she 
had _threé children. 
_ __ Ulysses S. Grant, of English descent, the pioneer 
_ in America being Matthew Grant, who settled, in 
1630, at Dorchester, Mass.. was born at Point 
Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and died of cancer 
on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y, July 23, 
1885. Grant's Tomb lan sper the Hudson at 
N. Y. City. - 
eae famed for years as one of the best horse- 
men in the Military service, he was seldom if 
ever photographed in the saddle, as was realized 
when it came to making a study for the proposed 
equestrian statue for the plaza at the Tomb. Until 
his fatal illness he owned and drove at one time or 
another, many fast trotters. 
He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. Grant, 
@ tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was baptized as 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, according to his father, not- 
withstanding a widespread pular belief that the 
baptismal name was Hiram Ulysses Grant. 
U.S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s farm; 
graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military Academy. 
seryed as an officer under Generals Zachary Taylor 
and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the war with Mexico; 
resigned in 1854 after service in California, from the 
army, and was a farmer and real estate dealer at 
St. Louis: in 1860 clerked in his father’s hardware 
and leather store at Galena, Ill It is said that 
_ +Grant’'s resignation from the army was due to his 
drinking habits; and Robt. R. McCormick relates, 
in his recent biography, that, because of the in- 
nuendos about Ppa 4 Grant, when a maj. general, 
was prevailed on by his chief of staff, John A. Raw- 
- lins, to sign a pledge to quit the bottle for the rest 
of the Civil War. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled volun- 
mmissioned Colonel ¥ the 21st 


B 


iy 


Was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee 

: at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 Congress 

' commissioned him General of the Army. 

“ General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 

; the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket: in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
Republican friends failed to renominate him for the 
Presidency, after 308 ballots; in 1884 lost his fortune 

{nm the failure of Grant & Ward, N. Y. City bankers, 

_ but made another by writing his memoirs, which 

have yielded $500, He was a dist 


. ‘as Aethodist. 
Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 


died at Los Altos, Calif. 934, 
_and Nellie. The last named wit 


Sartoris of London. 
aN Gen. bkrederick Deat Grant, West Point 


; graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister to Austria- 
uDeArY. 


1890-1893); a New York City Police 
Se (1895-1897); a general officer in the 


were married at 
‘s mother was a 


’ 
, 


thumous child, at Delaware, 

ied of heart disease, at Fre- 

; Sitticlas: Con we Me ionted 
of juffield, nn. e ual 

liege, studied law at Harvard, and 

actice at Iremont; was City Solicitor of 

Bea | Major (Union) 

served in the House of 


neral e War; 
; ntatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
: Gnlo. in’ 1867 d r ed; defeated 
1878 yas gate fof Predeni 
‘arolina 2 
“york Co ppointed an 
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The Hayes papers and his library of Ameri 
are at Fremont, O., in the Hayes Memorial. ae 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, on 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Kentucky. She refused 
to let wine be served in the White House; was a 
gp ns a vase bee ar ‘ 

resident Hayes an S wife had eicht children; <9 ~~ 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856-1934): Ruther- 
ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 
ning F. (1873-1874). 

In June, 1878, a White House wedding united 
Gen.° Russell Hastings to his second wife, Emily 
Platt, niece of President Hayes and daughter of © 
Williarn A. Platt of Columbus, O. Gen. Hastings was 
a Civil War soldier born in Massachusetts in 1835. 

His first wife was Adele Humphreys of Michigan, 
by whom he had a son, Clive Hastings. By the 
White House bride he had three children, Russell 
Platt Hastings, Lucy Webb Hastings, and Fannie. z 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on his ~ 
father’s farm at Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died at 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19; 1881, from assassin Charles \ 
J. Guiteau's bullet, was a descendant of Edward ’ 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother was 
Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a French 
Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was a native 
of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to the Ohio 
wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; did 
carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite into the 
fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; graduated in 1856 at Wil- 
liams College; president (1857-1861) of the Eclectic — 
Institute at Hiram, O.; admitted to the bar; in > 
1859 elected to the State Senate; served as a Major 5 
General in the Union Army in the Civil War; resigned : 
from the army in 1863 to take a seat in the U. S. 4 
House of Representatives, and served until 1880, 
when he was elected to the U. S, Senate to succeed “4 
Allen G. Thurman. 

In 1880 Garfield _was elected President, and was 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 


depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at ~_ 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted of murderand 
rae, hanged at the jail at Washington, June 30, Poe 
: Fah | 
The assassination was linked to the ‘‘Half-Breed” — 
quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. State which — 
led to the resignation of Roscoe Conkling and , 
Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. Senate. ~ ‘eter nm 
Garfield was burly and strong. The Garfield , ; 
Papers are at Menton, O. ; a>) 
Mrs. Gartfield’s father was Zeb Randolph, a 3 
farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1833, . 
and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- ai 
mates, and she became his wife when he was President _ 
of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. Her mother 
was a daughter of Elijah Mason, of Lebanon, Conn, 
and a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. = 
Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, became - 
President of Williams College; James R., lawyer, was. 
Secretary of the Interior under Roosevelt; Abram r- 
became an architect; Irvin McDowell, a lawyer; — 
Mary married J. Stanley Brown, $7 cat 


Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, * 7 
who became President when Garfield died, was 
born at Fairfield, Vt.. Oct. 5, 1830, and diedat N.Y. 
City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the ee 
William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an old Wo” 
Hampshire family. ivaat 

He graduated at Union College in 1848; taught — 
school at Pownall, Vt.; studied law in New York 
City, helped organize in 1861 the New York State 
Militia, and when the Civil War began was appointed 
Quartermaster General and abe Th State troops 
for service at the front; in 1871 was appointed — 
Collector of the Port of N. Y. and served until — 
1878, when President Hayes removed him for — 
political reasons. he N | 
In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State — % 


= 


Nie 


he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 
National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a third — 
term, and in the interests of harmony was put on 
the ticket for Vice-President. ha 

Arthur was tall. portly, dark, handsome, cours, 
His death was due to apople He was buried 4 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died in 1880, before her oe 
husband became President, was a Virginian, bo: 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughter 


Commander William Le Herndon of the 


Navy Wi 


who died in infancy, Chester Alan Arthur Jr., boi oy 

1865, and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 187i, Ae “2 

became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. Fe PT Ne 
The mistress of the White House in Arthur's — 


ne 
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Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John E. 
McElroy of Albany, N.Y.) 
Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
. 1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio, Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. His mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish birth 
and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was name 
after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s prede- 
cessor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘Stephen 
: while a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y., whither his family 
; had moved. 
a, ~ When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, at the N. Y. City Institution 
for the Blind; made up a herd book for his uncle, 
Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, near 
" - Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was admitted 
_to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became Assistant District 
Attorney of Erie County; defeated for District 
Attorney in 1865, ‘but was elected Sheriff in 1870; 
: in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 elected 
-- ~+Governor of New York; in 1884 was elected Presi- 
4 dent; defeated in 1888; re-elected in 1892. 
iy Early in July, 1893, according to Dr, James H 
_ ~~ ‘Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict's yacht, Oneida, in Long 
_ Jsland Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an artificial 
_jaw made of vulcanized rubber. There was there- 
after no impairment of speech, it is said. 
_ After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
at Princeton, N. J., and he was buried there. On 
control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
_ Soc. of N. Y. he -was made a trustee. He was fond 
_ of hunting and fishing. 


/ 


7 


Emma C. Harmon. She was»born in 1864, was 
-- married to the President at the White House in 
: pres and their second daughter was born there in 


1893. 

Mee the marriage, the mistress of the Executive 
_ Mansion was the President's youngest sister, Rose 
_ Elizabeth Cleveland. An older sister, Margaret, born 

_ 8t Caldwell, N. J., Oct. 28, 1838, became the wife of 
_ Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died at Toledo. 

_ March 5, 1932. 

_ President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
_ Ssther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 
‘Grover. 

» _ Cleveland’s widow married,*Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas 
_ Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 

_ __ Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 

_ North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died at Indian- 

 apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the 

Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 
_-Seott Harrison, a son of President William Henry 
_ Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is traced 
eae Benjamin's mother was Elizabeth 

_ #. Irwin, . 
a _ He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; grad- 

lated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted to 
_ practice law in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 
as _reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
_ volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War; defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 

' oe ieee aa of the Mississippi River Commission; in 

1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 
_ Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 renomin- 
ated but was defeated. 

__ Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
at tng ee ie Shel N sandy. soe, un- 
. sociable, small, ght, sharp eyes. estate 
al a Se ee ats . 

7 <i The rs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, 

_ Q., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892 
Was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Mia 
_ University, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
_ She was a musician and painter, a Presbyterian 
f Sunday school teacher, and was the first President- 

ia cc nae the Daughters of the American Revolu- 

©) 

ro __ Mrs. Harrison's son, Russell B., mining engineer 
__ and journalist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) Colleze. 

_ Her daughter, Mary. married James R. MeKee. an 

Indianapolis merchant. She died on’ Oct. 28, 1930, 
ia at Greenwich, Conn. 
_ _ The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
_Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer. 
is who died at sea, She was born in Ohio in 1858, and 
_had spent two years at the White House d her 
aunt's life. The ex-president married her at N. Y. 
_ City. By the second wife Harrison had one child, 
; ole abeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mare | 


wi 
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McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He ~~ 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 


4 


ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting 
Attorney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
Hi gree elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 
900. 

McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The. President died 
Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at Buffalo. - 
Czolgosz was convicted and was electrocuted Oct. | 
29;.1901, at Auburn State Prison. 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in 
possession of George B. Cortelyou at N. Y. City. 

Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, 
was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath-— 
erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
spent some time in Europe and was cashier in her — 
father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, nevertheless, 
the mistress of the White House, accompanied her 
husband everywhere, and was with him at Buffalo 
when he was assassinated. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
land, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland © 
with his wife, Jannette), was born at N. Y. City, 
Oct. 27, 1858, and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., Jan. 6, 1919. He was a son of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1831-1878), Coliector of the Port, and of 
the latter’s wife, Martha Bullock, daughter of Maj. 
James S. Bullock, of Roswell, Ga. 

Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 ona North Dakotaranch, 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of the 
National Civil Service Commission; Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898), 
resig: to organize with Surgeon Leonard Wood 
Ist U. S. Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), which 
served in Cuba in the Spanish-American War, and 
of which he became Colonel; elected Governor of 
New York 1898; elected Vice-President in 1900 and ~ 
became President in 1901 on McKinley’s assassina- 
tion; elected President in 1904; hunted in East 
Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on the 
Progressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited and 
explored South America, 1913-1914. 

Roosevelt brought about the nomination of Taft 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 
when President Taft’s attorney general charged the 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the steel 
interests had taken with Roosevelt's consent. When 
Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
him as an independent candidate; the Republican 
vote was split, and Wilson was elected president, 

He was a voluminous author, and fond of athletics. 
He was awarded the Nobel peace prize in 1906. - 

He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct. 14, 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), born in 
1861, died in Feb., 1933, at_N. Y. City. She was an 
aunt of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. ree 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston; she and her husband’s mother died at N. Y. 
es on AY ue Sees pastes 

er only ¢ was ce oosevelt, who, in 
1906, at the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, — 
ee Ban teen de a tginpees ten OED, } 

en aker of the House o presentatives, died — 

at the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. yet LS eet 

e secon rs, Roosevelt, whom he married 
on Dee. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit Carow, _ 
daughter’ of Charles Carow and of Gertrude Tyler 


ee a ee ee 


— 


Carow, of N. Y. City. She was born in 1861. 
oa? 
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ie 


 __ By’ this unton there were five children—Yheodore 

© Tfotinald Bullock. and Quest, “Tee it pee 
ee al t ock nentin. e last nami 

an aviator in Burope in. the World War, was killed 

in action and was buried where he fell.’ Theodore, 

who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, 

_ was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding 

_and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully for Governor 

of New York State in 1924, and later was appointed 
overnor of Puerto Rico, and, in 1932, Governor 

General of the Philippines. . 

William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati Sept. 15, 
1857, the son of Alphonso Taft and the latter's 
second wife, Louisa Maria Torrey, and was a brother 
of Henry W. and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother 
of the late Charles P. Taft, the latter's mother being 
Fannie Phelps, of Vermont. 
Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant's Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. 
W. H., Taft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 1880 
at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the Bar 
in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; Assis- 
tant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant City 
Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior Court, 
1887-1890; U. S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; U. S. 
) Cireuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law School 
at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; President 
of the U. 8. Philippine Commission, 1900-1901; Civil 
Governor of the Philippines, 1901-1904; in 1902 ar- 
« Tanged at Rome with Pope Leo XIII. the question 
" of purchase of Roman Catholic lands in the Philip- 
iy nes; Secretary of War under Roosevelt, 1904-1908; 
visional Governor of Cuba for a while in 1907; 
on Government mission in 1907 to Cuba, Panama and 
' the Philippines. 

- Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Univer- 
sity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 

_ ~ States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
on Feb. 3; 1930, at Asheville. N. C. 
Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
train, to Washington, where he died on March §, 
a 1930. The body layin state, on March 11, under the 
_ ~Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
military honors, at the National Cemetery, Arlington. 
* His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
‘and $125,000 realty. Taft wasa Unitarian. He was 
tall, portiy and affable. 
- Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a 
daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 
- Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician and 
a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her father 
a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
er only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, Acting 
President (June, 1930) of Bryn Mawr College, 
‘and wife of Frederick J. Manning, a professor at 
Bi Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft 
ana Chaties Phelps Taft 2d. 
: Mrs. Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto voice, 
~ a broad forehead and brown hair 
_. Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
. Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
fat Was on. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
; ter, the Rey. Joseph regis eee Wilson, and 
: fanet Woodrow, daughter of a tch Presbyterian 
. Minfster; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Presby- 
terian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at Philadelphia 
: in 1807, and became a printer, marrying, in 1808, a 
girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who had come 
across the Atlantic in the same ship with him. 
“Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
eee in law at the University of Virginia in 
on 


: and took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins 
886. He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
awr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence and 
political economy at Princeton University, 1890- 
.1902. 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 

versity and served until Oct., 1910; Governor of 

" Co aa git-1013; el President in 1912, 
| elected in 5 

rege helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 

at Paris, in 1919, welding in it the covenant of the 

League of Nations. The treaty was accepted by 

Japan and the Allies in Europe, but was rejected by 

BS connie. te Ope aneisiag 1h tne West 

calm! 
se for the treaty, the Presi- 
dent was D 
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ton Axson of Princeton University, and a daughter 
of the Rev. S. ©. Axson and Margaret Hoyt.” She 
was aided as mistréss of the White House by her 
three children, Margaret W., Eleanor R., who there 
became the second wife of William G. McAdoo, Me 
Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson; and Jessie 

W., who also there married, Noy. 25, 1913, Francis 

B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of the Pennsylvania _ — 
family that has large coal and railroad properties. _ 
Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 1933, at Cambridge, 
Mass, The first Mrs. Wilson died at the White 
House in 1914, Vai 

_The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Washing- 
ton jeweler, was born in 1872. She is one of three 
sisters; she inherited a fortune from her first husband, " 
and ‘she was mistress of the White House during q 
the last of the first and all of the second Wilson 
Administrations. She accompanied him to the 
Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion in 
all of his travels in Europe and the United States, 
and was with him when he was stricken in the West. 

Warren G. Harding was born at Corsica, O., 
Nov, 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, Aug. 2, 
1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon Hardin, 
and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He _ studied, a 
1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 became 
connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, O., and _ 
later owned and edited the paper, selling it shortly * 4 
before his death. } 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 4 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; * 
elected President in 1920. ') ‘ 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was held 
under his invitation, at Washington, beginning on 
Novy. 11, 1921. : 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier: a Baptist. He was buried at Marion, O. < 

x4 
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His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was offi- 
as A appraised at $486,566. 4 . 
rs. Harding. Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, © 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 


Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872. son of Col. John Calvin — 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died. aged 

80, at Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria = 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cam- 


Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born at , 


bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of — 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. i, 


) 

1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor of Se i 
1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; elected Vice-Presi- — 
dent in 1920, and became President on Harding's — 
death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was sworn by his fath oe 
Col. John Coolidge, in the family homestead, at 
Plymouth Notch, Vt., early in the morning of Aug. 
A question was raised as to the validity of Heine 


me Court of the District of pra aE 
He was elected President in 1924, for the full 


here, in the daytime, — 
he was found lifeless, on the floor of an ups fr 


Bag i: 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House ~ 

Dee, 20, 1926, Sad i essen by aa ser 
two other secretaries, was : Vv of 
Calvin Coolidge of Northampton, Hampshire er * 
M dful of my son, John, I give a : 

Gre in fee simple.” it Wi ‘oipnaeeee Beet, 5 
lidge, in fee simple.” as “C ; 

aoe paatee Coolidge was’ pa eed ip : 5 

aie 

ers are with the Library of Congress. eS cole 

pape body lay in state at Northampton. ‘he fameral f : 

" 


Hoover, capi: officers, and other distinguished 
persons, T- 


ey Aces 


motor vehicle cavalcade, and was interred, mid rain 
and hail, in the old country graveyard, with the 
Coolidges, father, son, and the others. 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 

I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, and was born on 
Jan. 3, 1879, at. Burlington, Vt. The Captain was 
a Democrat, and was a steamboat inspector while 
Grover Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge 
graduated at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
then taught at the Clarke School for the Deat, 
‘Northampton. Mass, 

- Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928; and 
Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in Washing- 
ton, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 23 
1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H: 
Trumbull of Connecticut. ‘ 

bee Herbert Clark Hoover was descended from 

‘Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, the Palatinate, 
eame to America in 1738, settling in Pennsylvania, 
later migrating to Maryland and from there to North 

* Carolina. His son, John Hoover, removed from 
' North Carolina to Ohio. John Hoover's son, Jesse 
Hoover (1799-1856), settled at West Branch, Iowa, 
1854, and was Herbert Hoover's great grandfather. 
His grandfather was Eli Hoover (1820-1892). His 
+ father, Jesse Clark Hoover (1847-1880), married 
Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-1883). Herbert 
¥ Nee was born at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 
1874. 


$ _ Herbert ioover’s ancestors were Quakers; his 
h, father a blacksmith. Left an orphan in childhood. 
- Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan on a farm in 
4 Towa, later with an Uncle Laban Miles, Osage Indian 
Agent in Indian Territory, and later with a third 
uncle, John Minthorn at Newberg and Salem. Oregon. 
Herbert Hoover’s education began in the public 
schools at West Branch, Iowa, and in Oregon, and 
was finished at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
- which he entered when it first opened, in the fall 
of 1891. He snecialized in engineering, and graduated 
in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou Henry, 
: on hter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, Cali- 
- fornia. 
4 oy AS an ed eee he worked upon the Arkansas 
_ and the United States Geological Surveys, and in the 
mines in California. In 1896 he entered on the career 
of an engineer, and from 1895 to 1914 he was thus 
eneaect, in this country, Australia, Africa, Europe, 
a. 
_ At the outbreak of the war he was in Europe in 
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ments in the celebration of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, to be held in San Francisco. With the declara- 
‘tion of war he was made Chairman of the American 

_ Relief Coramittee at London, and subsequently was 
# _ the head of the Commission for Relief in Belgium; 

' U. &. Food Administrator, Aug. 1917-June, 1919; 
_- member War Council, and various commissions. 

_' . He was U. 8. Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; 

_ served in many other public capacities. 

_ _-_Mrs. Hoover was born at. Waterloo, Iowa, on 
Marth 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, a 
‘banker and man of means, who died in 1928. Be- 
Cause of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys moved 


» 
z 


“dh first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, Calif., and 
- _ then to Monterey, same state. Mrs. Hoover went, 
iN as @ bride, in 1899, to China, and took part with her 
husband in the defense of Tientsin in the Boxer 
E oune Tt bs ea hild: 

a), e Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr:, and 
me Allan. The former is married, and has three children, 
«Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
_ She and her husband were united in marriage. at 


Monterey, by a priest, Father Ramon Mestr 

ey phe ome AE ripen tear ot eee died, V3 
_ Monsignor, in . For many years he w: 

4 Ok the noted Carmel Mission. pie be ger 


___ John Nance Garner was born in a log cabin in Red 
Be River County, Texas, Nov. 22, 1869, the son of John 
_ N. anc Sarah G. Garner, pioneers. His mother lived 
_to see her son elected to the vice-presidency. He 
_ had little formal schooling, taougn he spent one term 
_ at Vanderbilt University. Returning, he punched 
cattle in the Panhandle days to support himself while 
he studied law at night. He was admitted to the bar 
} in 1890, and started practicing at Uvalde, Tex. 
‘bh Garner helped edit a weekly paper. As he prospered 
he bought into the State Bank of Uvalde and as time 
_ Went on obtained control of that bank and also of the 
Zavalla County State Bank. He first entered public 
_ life as a county judge. He also became a large land 
owner, He was elected to the Texas House of Repre- 
_ sentatives for two terms, 1898-1902. Here he secured 
ie aot oe ve als Rie ea ee into 
fh ded for under the 
Resolution, but Governor Sayre vetoed it. Pay a 
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‘ furtherance of the participation of foreign govern- | 


* Pia iw 


Win 
vai ®) 
of. 
franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on_th¢ 
family estate at Krum Elbow on the Hudson, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., on Jan. 30, 1882. He was the son 


Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and 
his ca es Delano, and 2 direct descendant in the 


ir 


veit, or Roosevelt, who arrived in New Amsterdam 
about 1649 from somewhere in Holland and married 
Jannetje Samuels. They died in 1660\leaving five 
minor children. Their youngest child, Nicholas, was 
baptized in New Amsterdam, Sept. 1658; when he 
grew up he moved to. Esopus, now Kingston, and 
there married Heyltje Barentsen. In 1690 he was 
back in New York and in 1700 and again in 1715 was 
elected Alderman. From Nicholas’s second son, 
Johannus (born 1689 at Esopus), President Theodore 
Roosevelt was descended. From Nicholas's son Jaco- 
bus, or James (born 1692), the line runs to Fra 

D. Roosevelt, through isaac (born 1726), James 
(born 1760), Isaac (born 1790), who set up the 
family estate at Hyde Park, and James (born 1828; 
died Dec. 8, 1900). 

Roosevelt graduated at Harvard in 1904, and at 
Columbia Law Scnooi In 1907. In 1910 he was elected 
as a Democrat to the State Senate from the Hyde 
Park (Dutchess County) district, and was re-elected 
in 1912, in which year he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention, at Baltimore 
and supported the nomination of Woodrow Wilson, 
who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. He was in Europe on inspection July- 
Sept., 1918, and was there again in charge of demo- 
bilization, Jan.-Feb., 1919 

At the Democratic National Convention at San 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
for vice-president on the ticket with James W. 
Cox of Ohio. Gov. A. E. Smith of New York made 
the seconding speech for him. After defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of the Fidelity 
and Devosit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer home at 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, and his life was despaired of. 
He had been a tennis player, swimmer, sailor and 
general athlete. It left him with his legs paralyzed 
but he fought his way back to health. He discarded 
his crutches and is able to walk with the use of canes 
and with steel braces fitted to his legs. The poe 
waters of Warm Springs, Ga., proved beneficial an 
he established the Foundation to help sufferers 
without means to obtain treatment there. 

He was elected governor of New York State in 
1928 and was re-elected in 1930. He nominated 
Alfred E. Smith for president in 1924, at N, Y. City, 
and in 1928 at Houston. He is an Episcopalian and 
a Freemason. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Before her mar- 
riage, on.Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, of Tivoli, N. Y., the daughter of the late 
Elliott Roosevelt, younger brother of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who gave her away. They have 
James, Elliott, Franklin~D., Jr., and John A., and 
five children, Anna Eleanor, wife of John Boettiger, 
several grandchildren. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H\ L. by Russell 


Sage College in 1929. She taught in a private school. 
, and has been active in educational, so- — 


for girls. 
ciological and political affairs, and has made many 
speeches, She was financial chairman of the woman's 
division of the New York Democratic State Com- 
mission 1924-28, a member of the advisory com- 
mittee in charge of Women’s Activities, Democratic 
National Campaign committee, 1928, and _ vice- 

resident of the New York State League of Women 

oters. She is a horse-woman, plays tennis and 
likes outdoor life. 


nee 


JOHN NANCE GARNER, VICE-PRESIDENT. ; 


| Mr. Garner was elected from the 15th District (as 
large as New York State), to the 58th-72nd Con- 
gresses, 1903-1933. Because of the Harding landslide 
he became ranking member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and minority leader, and when the Demo- 
crats won control of the House was elected Speaker in 
1931. In his entire service he introduced but two 
bills and spoke infrequently. He is rugged and ruddy 
am poe a wer = Cee eropeed Bn py ra 
» ani a close-lip: mouth, eis = 
thusiastic hunter and fisherman. at ake 
Mr. Garner married Miss Ettie Rheiner, of sturdy 
Texas stock, Nov. 25, 1895. She had become proficient. 
acted as 


in stenography at a girls’ seminary and 

his secretary during his congressional career. With 
wide political information and acquaintance, she has 
a notable grasp of ubae questions. She always 
opened his office by 7:30 A. M. They have on 

Tully C. Garner, a banker in Uvalde; he 


and has a young daughter, Genevieve, 


‘ 


eighth generation of Claes Martenszan van Rosen- ~ 


4 se 
is marries 


sg ce taal A 


Z 4 Eacteet 3 eeaiialatid a ro Statistics. age 5 . 


(The United States Census figures which appear on this and the following pages are the 4 
Official Goverment Data.) : , 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1, 1930; JAN. 1, 1920. 


State. 193) 1920 State. 1930 1920 State. 1930 1920. 
(apa 1) (Jan. 1). (April 1) (Jan. 1) (April YD (Jan. 1) ae 
af li ft ns Tawar ? 
f Number. Number. | Number. : Number. | Number. 
. 2,348,174 || N 797,423 768,014 2,396,040] 2,028,283 
> 34,162 1,631,52 1,449,661 953,786 783, 
5 1,752,204 4,249,614| 3,852,356 9,631,350) 8,720,017 
- 3,426,861 4,842,325] 3.668412 87,497 604, 
939,62 2,563,953} 2,387,125 1,738,765} 1,683,724 : 
1,380,631 2,009,821} 1,790,618 592,84' 636, 
123, 3,629,367} 3,404,055 2,616,556] 2,337,885 
437,571 537,606 548,88 5,824,715} 4,663,228 
Pon 968,470 1,377,963] 1,296,372 847 449, 
2,895,832 91,058 7 359,611 352,428 
431,866 465,293 443,083 ,421,851 1,309,187 
6,485,280 4,041,334| 3,155,900 1,563,396] 1,356,621 . 
Ree 2,930,3 423,317 360,350 1,729,205| 1,463,701 
2,404,0 12, 588,066) 10,385,227 2,939,006 ,632,067 
1,769,257 3:170,276 2}559,123 Theis 225, 565 194,402 ot 
tints» = 2,416,630 "680,845 646,872 Peeeanee eins AS ot t 
i ae 2,101,593! 1,798,509 6,646,697! _5,759,394|' U.S... .1122,775,0461105,710,620 
4 ESTIMATED U. S. POPULATION, JULY 1, 1934. a 
4 Cont. U. 8. [co ae _. -2,911,000)|Mass..... . 4,335,000}|N. ees 437,000 pits ‘ 
re, 448,000 f 000)||.N. . 13,05 ier 
O18 3: ,602,000)|N. J 
a" "y 
f P ibe 
aan N. H rhe 708, ; 
Se 7 ae ‘1,671, -000}|N- ite cae 4, 331 200 8: othe: 1,7 000) We 
Ta figures are those of 1930, owing to decrease from 1920. : wrk 
———————— Bi one 
ANNUAL MIDYEAR ESTIMATES OF U. S. POPULATION. =e 
(By the Bureau of the Census. Figures are for Continental U. 8., and, for 1931 and since, are Rages: on 
available data regarding births, dente, i immigration and emigration.) : 
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UNITED STATES POPULATION (OFFICIAL CENSUSES) 1790-1930. i 
1800. 1810. 1820. 1830.) 1840. | 1880. 


State. jpn ekro0% 
Een le Sees) Pe ep eetpes van Nes 1 f 127,.901{ | 309,527] 500,756) 771,623 — 
penned Ege teael ten 5 1,062 14,273 30,388 97,574]  209:897 
Connecticut vis1,008]"* Bo.94s]"”* 275. 348]""” 207.675]"~” 309,978). a70res 
oe Han) Easley 
f on ‘| ’ , 7 ’ 
Distrlot of Cohiba)... ee es ob hoe a raha ad ee ese 34730 54/477 87, 
252,433] °° 340.989] 516/823] 691,392] 906,185 
12/282 55.211) 157.445| 476,189] - 851,470 
24'520| 147.178]  348,031| 685,866] 988,416 
vat ees 431112| . 192/214 


406,511 564,317 687,917| 779,828] 982,405 


' Kentucky. 

‘ Pens ae ts Ral Meobiaan shi 76,556 153,407 215,739 352,411 517,762 
)-\Maine.. ye 96,540 151,719 228.705 298,335 399,455 501,793 583,169 
.' Maryland...... i 319,728 341,548] . 380,546 407,350 447,040 470,019 583,034 
|) Massachusetts....... 378,787 422,845 472,040 523,287 610,408 737,699 994,514 
UPTON BARE ilar > he fe eevsieieisio we fis eos e sg ia) 4,762 8,896 31,639 212,267 397,654 
PO MMMesOta fie aie fone cece fee eects a foe cet eset case nme stets ores she salsa 3 6,077 
Pe TVEISSISSID Die) )< of. f-ycne. os 0a oe 8,850 40,352 75,448 136,621 375,551 606,526 

SIN EIS SINT ieee ayelt to | bso Abe's) els oie pie eloneea vie 19,783 66,586 140,455 383,702 682, 
New, Hampshire. . 141,885 183,858 214,460 244,161 269/328 284,574 317,976 
New Jersey 184,139 211,149 245,562 277,578 320,823 373,306 489,555 
PRUNE CERICO SI Eire e sees Vie, 0.0) clo voc Save | lua, WMG sn inl Bon/ a vif wie sets we Soke 's a ¢'[ bre oi ntets etonnld w]e aoe -tekaterai hk aieNe ema lotsiaciaie, » 61,547 
New York... 340,120 589,051 nee 049} 1,372,812] 1,918,608] 2,428,921] 3,097,394 
North Carolin J 393,751 478,103 500 638,829 737;987 753,419 869,039 
Ith Sin een MeO ae ER AeENe: 45,365 330, 760 581,434 937,903} 1,519,467 ee 


Oregon...-.-... SP ey CSC MCAS MECH SU mR TST, (NCO SOO oe EA REC P Cony | SCRE CRONE wel IOP ROR Be icy 2 
PiPmeceivanin. hate less 434,373 602,365 810,091} 1,049, Res 1,348,233] 1, ce 033} 2,311,786 
; Rhode Island........ y 68,825 69,122 76,931 83,0 97,199 108,830 147,545 

_ South Carolina...... 249,073 345,591 415,115 502, 71 581,185 594,398 668,507 
: Tennessee... 6.3. 35,691 105,602 261,727 422'823 681,904 829,210 Lae 
, 12,592 


85,425 154,465 217,895 235,981 280,652 207, 948 314,120 


| Virginia. . 747,610 880,200 974,600] 1,065,366] 1,211,405] 1,239/797| - 1.421,661 
-30,945|-  305,3 


Wisconsin i 
Total v. (; Booey eee 3.929,214| 5.308.483] 7,239,881] 9,638,453] 12.866.020| 17,069,453| 23,191,876 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1930—CONTINUED. 
1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 


964,201} 996,992} 1,262,505) 1,513.401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174 
9,658 40,44 ; 122,931] 204,354 334,162 


; Os ee ae ale 
_» New Mexico... - ’ 9 
New York... ; : 4,382, 720), 
 y Pay Carolina.| 992,622) 1,071,361 
North Dakota CT RR iia PE eS So ae ae 
td eg 2,339,511 062 


. 2 0 ) 
Ore ON LS 9,118 20,789 62/555| " 92/531 145.965 194°208 8 565 


Total U.S... .J31,443,321]38,558,371]50,155,783|62 .947,714175,994,575 91,972 972,2 266 105,710,620|122,775,046 


Sra aos 1930) of ound tone 59,278; Ane: 
‘ican Si 
a deserwetoria and on U. 8 oe. stationed there): ‘Hown ME aRN Wee 30. pia ne ie 


nm U, 
ines 12, 082, 366 ima: 
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i ‘ > ay 
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NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER SQUARE MILE IN U. S.—LAND AREA ONLY. 


The areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alaska and 
a Hawaii in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered. F zi 


State. ; 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1910. [ 1920. | 1930. 


| State. ; 1880. | 1890. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920- | 1930 
. Ala... .) 24.6) 29.5) 35.7| 41.7] °45.8] 51.6|Neb....| 5.9] 13.8] 13.9] 15.5] 16.9] 17.9 
me Alaska .j...... eT J Bs Sle Nev... 6 4 .4 a ev 0.8 
; 4 at] ee OT 1.8} 2.9 N. H...] 38.4] 41.7] 45.6] 47.7) 49.1] 51.5 
15.3] 21.5) 25.0) 30.0] 33:4 d.3//N. J...| 150.5] 192.3] 250.7] 337.7] 420.0] 537.8 
5.5 7.8} 9.5) 15.3) 22.0] 36.5|\N. Mex. 1.0 1.3 1.6 7 2.9 3.5 
r gOS ee OT) Oe a a 
“ad 129.2} 154.8] 188.5] 231.3] 286.4 .| 106.7] 126.0] 152.5] 191.2] 217.9] 264.2 
74.6] 85.7] 94.0} 103.0} 113.5 .| 28.7] 33.2] 38.9] 45.3] 52.5! 65.0 
re alae crane 2.7) 4. oP Seasons 9.7 
3,062.5]3,972.3}4,645.3]5,517.817,292.9 .| 78.5] 90.1] 102.1} 117.0] 141.4] 1634 
aS Ae ae 9.6} -13.7| 17.7 ee 2.0] 10.3] 23.9] 29:2] 34.5 
26.3) 31.3) ~37.7| 44.4| 49:3 1. 2.8) 23.3] 72.3]. 7000 S82 ee 
3 ne 14.0} 23.9] 29:8] 39:7 if: 95.5] 117.3} 140.6] 171.0] 194.5] 214.8 
oe Ai pe 1 19} 93.9) 6.2 ee ERT RS ey 277.5] 325.5] 377.8] 449.5 
55.0] 68.3) 86.1] 100.6] 115.7 | 
55.1] 61.1]. 70.1] 74:9) 81.3 .I...] 259.2] 323.8] 401.6] 508.5] 566.4] 644.3 
29.2] 34.4} 40.2] 40.0] 43:2 WS. C...| 32.6] 37.7| 44.0] 49.7] 55.2] 57.0 
RE ape 4.5] 5.2! 7/6| -8.31 910 
12.2) i7.5) 18.0) 20.7] 21.6) 23.0)'Tenn...) 37.0] 42.4) 48.5] 52.4] 56.1] 62.8 
41.0} 46.3] 53.4] 57.0] 60.1 65.1) Tex. 6.1 8.5] 11.6] 14.8] 17.8) 922 
20.7] 24.6] 30.4] 36.5] 39.6] 46.3/Utah. Sf 2.6), ss eS ee 6. 
ahi de 8 2338) 24 Sl 26.7) BB. 7IVE... 36.4] 36.4] 37.7] 39.0] 38.6] 39.4 
94.0} 104.9] 119.5] 130.3] 145.8] 164.1//Va. 37.6] 41.1] 46.1) 51.2) 57.4] 60.2 
221.8] 278.5) 349.0] 418.8] 479.2] 528.6|| 
28.5| 36.4) 42.1) 48.9] 63.8} 84.2||\Wash x 5.3] 7.8] 17.1] 20.3] 23.4 
9.7{ 16.2) 21.7) 25.7) 29.5) 31.7|W. Va.| 25.7] 31.8] 39.9] 50.8] 60.9} 72.0 
| Wis 23.8] 30.6] 37.4] 42.2] 47.6] 53.2 
24.4] 27.8] 33.5] 38.8] 38.6} 43.4|lwyo 2 6 9| LS 2.3 
f 31.6] 39.0] 45.2] 47.9} 49 52.8) J |] | | | | 
‘S 2 ee od OS 6] 30.9] 35.5| 41 


3.8 3.7 GS.) 16.91 21.2] 25. 
Number of inhabitants per sq. mile in U. $—(1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3; 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0. 

For number of inhabitants per square mile by states, 1800-1870, see 1934 World Almanac, Page 


251. 
The widespread depression, and the drought, have caused since 1930 a considerable shift in population 
in the so-called plains states west of the Mississippi River. 


RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION, 1790-1930. 


State. 1790 .|1800.]1810.]1820.]1830.|1840.|1850.|1860.|i870.]1880.]1890.|1900.|1910./1920 |1930. 
15 12 12 13 16 17 17 18 18 18 15 


OS) Ren LEE Ol cere aaa Miner) (Eee pee aries bas a 44| 46| 46] 46] 451° 43 | 438 
Tinos 90°] i4°|" “ii 4 4 4 3 3 
13 | 10 7 6 6 6| 8 8 Ei eae hui 
Te aie] Nis RR ie ar aes 99 | 27} 20] 11] 10] 10| 10] 15] 16} 19 
wrap | Us a |e at Goce SE ae Beaten area Rae 33] 29] 20] 19] 22| 22| 24a] ga 
ky. . 6 6 9 8 8 11 13 14 15 iy 
uisiana.-|.....]..... TS Vd is CON St RFA ie Dg en i ie I 
Maine..... ii | ia] 44] 12] 12] 13] 16] 22| 23] 27] 30] 31] 34] 35) 365 
Maryland 6 10| 11] 15] 17) 19) 20} 23] 27 | 26 27 | 28 | 28 
po 4 5 7 8 6 
pater kok oa 25| 27) 27/ 23| 20] 16] 13 9| 9.) oS) pave 
ae USE) Rohe Shae, Bae Bires leet 36} 30] 28 | 26]° 20{ 19] 197 d7eeas 
eth ce 30°20 | 21/22) "i7 | 19] 14) 18 is | 21) 20) 21) 23 23 
vo a * 

Misgouri...].....]..2.. BS le SIS 211 AG |)» 13. lo | abl eee 
296 | 27] 29} 31] 32 
49 | 49 | 49] 49] 49 
33 | 37] 39| 41] 42 

18.|- 16 | Til oere 
44| 44| 44| 44] 45 
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meee in 1930 who were 15 years of age or Of the females, 11,306,653 were single; 26,750,756 5 
.953,712 were single; 26,327,109 were mar- | were married; 4,734,207 were widows; and 173,149 ~ 
36 were widowers; and 489,478 had been | had been divorced. 1 : i 
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_ UNITED STATES POPULATION—MALE AND FEMALE, BY STATES 


' Male: Female. Male. Female. 
BACH 1,315,009 1,331,239 1,173,105 1,175,069 
stata 31,304 204,269 183,602 150,56! 
895,228 
2,7 


peeks ae eee eR ES el oe a sce 
62,137,080 60,637,966 53,900,431 51,810,189 


1930, males 21 years of age and over numbered 37,056,757: females, 35.886,8 iN 
e mining states west of the Mississippi River show the greé aria abt si Ss. 
» in the Negro districts generally, there are more females than males ‘ ra sack ee 
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Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Hartford, Conn 

New Haven, rns 
Bridgeport ‘Conn 146,71 
Scranton, Pa 143,433 | 137,783 
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POPULATION OF THE EARTH, BY CONTINENTS. a, 


There are now more than two _ billion human 
beings on the earth, according to the 1930 estimate of 
the , Enternational Statistical Institute of the League 
of Nations, at Geneva. 

The 2,000,000,000 are divided, by continents, 
follows—-Asia, 950,000,000; Europe, 550,000,000 the 
two Americas, 230,000,000; Africa, 150,000,000 
Australia, 7,000,000. 


In May, 1927, the League estimated the 
population at 1,860,000,000. oh 
By these figures the globe’ 's net gain in pape at 

averages over 30, a@ year. 
At that rate more than 66 years will 
the population of this planet doubles itself. _ 
Prof. E. M, East of Harvard University 
150,000 persons are born every day, and ne 10 0 di 


= 


U. S..POPULATION—CITIES, MALES AND FEMALES, 1930. 


City. 


Newark, <7 ais 
New Bedford. 
Ni #H 


Dayton, Ohio. 
ayton, 

Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, ee | 


Coren e: acity 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Bete N. J. 
Peoria, I 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . 


76,647 
62,018 


-|_ 219,250) 239,512 
:|3,472,956|3,457,490 


Male. City. 

Portland, Ore.. 

0|| Providence.... 
Reading, Pa... 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester,N.Y. 


Female. 


San Diego. ,. 

San Francisco.. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash... 
Somerville Mass 
South Bend.. 
Spokane, Wash. 
SpringfieldMass 
630,513| 634,745||Syracuse,N. Y. || 
,283,577|1 4,276,824 
"939,352| ‘927/960 


Washington... . 
Wichita, Kans.. 
WilmingtonDel 


332/576] 337,241 


a 


0 lan. 
th Carolina. 
Dakota 


COL AERO ON CIR ODEO OM WORD WH SONOAWOH HN RWORWAH MONA ANOHOOVANE 


7. 
eee a os " 53. 
Rohe Shares wae, ds oe 2,523 197 256,811 36 
Rfebistatccawinishs sis oe ¥ vie apie 56,887 418 26,425 28,322 49.8 
TOSMMA LE Os dei teen 29.904,663 2,803,756 14,002,074 15,319,817 51.2 


= - 
rt luded in the table above, as to tenure | 178 quasi-families in hotels, institutions, boarding 
are 582,772 Homes (1.9%), the tenure of which was | houses, construction camps, ete., number 29,980,146. 
1 to the census takers. Dwellings in this country in 1930 numbered 25,- 
ies in the United States, including 75,- | 204,976, of which 22,833,110 were one-family homes. 


FAMILIES IN LARGE CITIES, JAN. 


All| Tenant All | Tenant 
/Families,| Families, City. —_ | Families.| Families. city. 


1 CLL (st ELLE | ETE SS SE Wee EAS Veh PT EK SB FE ; 
Indianapolis. . . 98,610 Omaha, Nebr.. 3} 25,936 
Q}|Jersey City.... Philadelphia... j he 
Kansas City... Pittsburgh, Pa.| 15 9} 90,809 : 
Long Beach... 7,030 0,979|| Portland, Oreg. 
0}|Los Angeles, . . Providence... . 
Louisville, Ky . 0 5 Richmond 
9|| Memphis . x Rochester... .. 
Milwaukee, .. . St. Louis, Mo.. 
Minneapolis. . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Newark, N.J..| 1 San Antonio... 
8]|New Orleans. .| 111,936 79,383||San Diego..... 
22,954/1,354.470/|San Francisco 
21,27) Pritt Seattle, Wash... 


1, 1930. 


All Tenant — be 


i ington... 4 ] Dy 
Oakland, Calif. 5,853 9,42. 7 
Oklahoma City ay. 


are Negroes. 
7; 842,669 have 8; gare Seen 1 ath 056° 25-34 5,878,711; 
i : i ave 8; nder , 1,266,056- TS., Ae Sa 
272,068 have 10; 138,816 have 11: | 35-44 yrs,, 782,301; 45-54 yrs., 6,743, 244- 55-6 i 


5 have 12 or more persons. ‘The average TS., 3,680,822; 65-74 years, 1,880,969; ad 
of the family is largest among the pile over. 561,223. er AO ORD: 


: he) ee The nationality of the head of a family co 
€ 29,904,663 families, 26,111,761 have men in ‘the pa Ae te nationality of that ‘ H 
i ead, of whom 18,474,735 are native whites, | the cases of aliens of foreign or mixed parentage, — 


1 


‘United States. 
7 In general, the percentage of children is highest 


ne ee eee ta Sac 29,904,663/26,705,294 || 5,000 to 10,000............ 801,662} 757,972 
SE Pee te ha 17,372,524] 15,858, 158 ee ee EUR eee 320 oieaaeen 


i aes, Ale 15,819,817|18,004,800 


PNlaiade kre 0% See 414 gigas "9,681,359 —e 


2, 582, 1s 2,362, een 
"870, "TIT688 


1 a c L 8 a rete Teil. 4 oreeioe 2,685,741] 2,. 
1,5. VK PIN}. eid sys ts)08 wine & 
Sere « repos yk, te FLO 258, 
goerese 58,611 Z 
Se ees fo 324,161 


25,000 34| 742,888 
10,000 to 25,000 i 183" 499| 1,122,486 
‘The table does not include institutional groups, and covers only private families. 


FAMILIES, BY NUMBER OF OFFSPRING, 1930. 


All Classes. 
No, of Children. tO Native 
No. Per Cent. White. 
Pers 2206 ok mo siete Sein ae as << 29,904,663 100.0 20,968,803 5,736,491 
Families having— 

No childrenvunder 10............... 17,587,354 58.8 12,216,802 3,544,030 — 
Cen Serkan TOS es ios Sion DS's Bis «i 51745, 158 19.2 4164091 15045'547 
= cuvoren wader IO. .. haloes oes 3,525,307 11.8 2,542,041 636,073 
Schildren under £0; . is... 254... 1,787,690 6.0 1,243,766 305,503 
4 children under 10................ 851,974 2.8 560,506 138,653 
& children under 10.2... ......000.. 311,074 1.0 188,425 ~ 50,993 : 
Ce Voye he age ee Eg ee ae oe 96.106 0.3 53.172 155692 | 297 

33.8 8,197,010 2,132,426 | 

20.8 4,558,971 1,072,289 

16.2 3,485,729 944,760 

10.1 2,067.053 641,636 

1, 6.1 1,198 678 491,049 
5 children under 21 re 1,081, 3.6 686,256 240,403 
CDs 6a ere ee ee 1,331, 4.5 5,106 303,928 
' om od 
CHILDREN BECOMING FEWER IN U. S. POPULATION. ss, 

While han total population = the United States ; proportion of the population in 1930 than 1 in 19 


on April 1, 1930, which was 122,775,046, shows an | although showing a numerical increase. =e 
eee of a 1 Be cent since 1920, children under For all other age groups both numbers_ an 
umbered only 11,444,390, as com- | portions were larger mm 1939 than ip 19 
ase th cin O73: pay in 7520, which represents a | creases in the percentages of the young ee 
Bi Lee ‘cent, during the 10- | tion are observable in recent censuses. 

° p formed only 9.3 per | trend is shown in France, which is a count 
pa of ets total Danilenod a 1930, as compared | there is a close union between the birth 
with 10.9 per cent in 1920. economic conditions. In Russia, Italy and 

Children between 5 and 14 years, as well as persons | special efforts to increase the birth rate have 


between 25 and 34 years, likewise formed a smaller | made by the authorities. 


£930 | 1920 ; 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 7 1930 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 ath 
|] |] pf 
é 5.5 i Z 
SS 4.9| 4.5) 4.2 a) 
9.3 .6| 12.1] 12.2) 13.8 3.8] 3.4) 3.0 nD 
10.3} 10.8} 10.6) 11.7) 12.1] 12.9 3.1) 2.8] 2.5 4 
9.8} 10.1} 9.9] 10.6) 11.2] 11.4 2.3} 2.0] 1.8 ars, 
9.4) 8.9] 9.9] 9.9} 10.5} 10.0 1/6} 1:3) 1:2 2 
*8.9] 8.8} 9.8] 9.7) 9.9) 10.1 0.9} 0.8] 0.7] 0.7 
8.0) 8.6) 8.9] 8.6) 8.3} 8.1 0.4; 0.4) 0.3 .3 
TeALe TaOpe tO) 07-3) > @. 3] Oat 0.2) 0.1) 0-12 mn 
7.5) 7.4) 7.0) 6.5] 6.2] 6.0 0.1) 0.1) 0.2 3 

6.5| 6.0] -5.7} 5.6] 5.1] 4.9 
There are wide differences in the age distribution Urban . ation, as defined by. the. 


ul: 
n Ae residing cities and ot 
as between the urban and the rural areas of the bitants 


~f be the rural-farm population, and iowest in the urban 
ulation, with the rural-nonfarm population occu- 
an intermediate position. : 


estate cities or other ne el places - 
2,500 inhabitants or more who do not live oe 


Under “er 5 to9 10 to 14 “T5 to to 1 
State. | d-year. | 5 years. years. years. 
813,882 | 
50,087 


mes 
ae orga. 
Yeung 


fevad. 
. Hampshire 
‘ew Jersey 


2 42 
24,097 21,75 20,445 18/489 
2,190,791 | 11,444,390 | 12,607,609 | 12,004,877 | 11,552,115 | 10,870,378 9,833 “ 


AGE GROUPS IN U. S. POPULATION, 1880- 1930. 
1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. 


105,710,620 91,972,266 75,994,575 62,622,250* 50,155,783 


11,573,230 10,631,364 9,170,628 7,634,693 6,914,516 
22,039,212 *| 16,954,357 , 
18,707,577 14,881,105 
31,278,522 i 21,297,427 
“21,414,981 17,030,165 10,399,976 
4,033,21 5 | 3,080,498 
94,022 148,699 200,584 


by the Census of 1890, 62,947,714, there were 4 
re ate n Indian Territory and on Indian Reservations, which were enumerated for the first time 
uded in the general report of population. | 
AGE OF U. S. POPULATION BY SINGLE YEARS, 1930. 
No. § No. ‘ : Age. No. 


. |2,357,834|135....|2,050,717||52.... ....{ 490,081 
2'2351445||36. |, 366/53... earls 


hee 
‘11;768;0' -+ at 951,432 
iS al pepulation of ae Ue st ae =e 


-» number of persons returned for each of’ ag 
- from hte 99 irate in 1930 than in T1920, with 


ot exception of those in the earliest and the latest zh 7 ‘ 
565, a8 com aren Lorie 
he saymber of children under 3 years of age AaDieee those 3 
1,872 in 1930, as compared with 6,888,070 in| a3 compared with 2331110 in Lean oid"2,326,01 


/ 


\ is , ° 
U. S.—Population, Age Groups; Color, Race. 247 
—e—e—e—e—e—e—e—eeeee—— ee — —— 
UNITED STATES POPULATION—AGE GROUPS, 1930—Continued. 
30 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 64 65 to 74 75 year, 
. : 5 years J 

Stace years. years. years. years. years. and over. ieee 

Alabama... .. 164,833 294,862 244,862 129,664 68,430 : 
ae ),§ 

OTs. is - 33,450 59,992 41,408 22,958 11,123 eer ” 260 
Arkansas... .. 116,776 217,117 175,757 103/44 7 23/233 77 
California 482/664 932;119 725,026 462/851 102/815 13,739 
Colorado... .. 74.191 146,667 115,665 78,035 16,714 "701. 
Connecticut 121,144 243/781 179,062 122/417 26/417 937 
Delaware. 17,857 34,190 27:161 18,602 4,947 138 
Dist. of Col. 45,095 79.913 61/308 381567 7,847 1,782 
Florida... ... 110/119 202/527 149/612 92/346 20;708 1,237 
Georgia... | 183,399 338,11 264/609 152/195 341398 1844 
THANG 2 32. 2970. ; 46,473 291677 5,951 "214 
Minois... 2.2! 621,798 3, 75 545,222 114/311 333 
Indiana... 232,850 48; 264,106 69,279 2269 

SRV Rc. Sorel wins 174,929 335,496 199,939 57,063 : 42 
Kansas...) !! 131,853 252/888 142/637 41,950 "719 
Kentucky. . 171,188 316877 171,452 42/483 1,388 
Louisiana 148/247 265,342 108,821 "805 
Maine......! 52/613 101,192 72,478 591 
Maryland. 124/358 231/672 117,577 3,806 
Massachusetts 321/499 631.445 356,608 3,048 
Michigan . 391854 730,393 308,484 2'875 
Minnesota... 189.705 365,914 185,185 ‘968 

26,2 229400 105,063 809 
514.044 290:138 2,789 
82/636 37.205 337 
189667 94)824 750 
15,162 7,298 50 
62.153 44°616 244 
630,093 281,804 2,704 
51,407 22'943 204 
1,997:343 | 1, 910,305 10,566 
341,719 149/282 "119 
$2,500 91548 393 
981,405 499,358 3,187 
293'749 133,182 1039 
146,995 20/958 0,509 449 
1,357,057 | 1,033/505 674/262 5,074 
81667 79,243 55,27 221 
191/349 143/509 80/491 592 
92/483 67,788 42.550 376 
313,510 252'882 157,826 3,625 
747,278 530,376 310,284 4,491 
61,185 44.955 27.801 23 
5,576 41,13: 32'616 118 
294,235 236,090 148,131 1,184 
240/938 198,503 126,790 1/980 

‘ "78 156,126 95,07 733 

‘onsin. . 217,286 412°661 311,745 213,696 1,636 
Wyoming. . 187130 35,089 23,256 12,767 178 
United States.) 9,129,421 | 17,198,840 | 13,018,083 | 8,396.898 | 4,720,699 | 1,913,196 | 94,022 


The number of centenarians reported in 1930 was 
3,964 as compared with 4,267 in 1920, a decrease of 
7.1 per cent. 

For age groups in New York City and the Metro- 


politan District, see under N. Y. City in index. 
For age groups in other cities, see 1934 World 
Almanac, Page 260. 


\ 


U. S. POPULATION BY COLOR, RACE, NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE. 
Native Population. 


Foreign- ee 
Color, Total Mixed Parentage. born Per 
Race, Population. Native Foreign Pop- Cent 
Year. Total. Parent- | Parent- Father | Mother | ulation. . | Native. 
age. age. Total. | Foreign. | Foreign, 
Alle! 
1930. 122,775,046 108,570,897 82,488,768 17,535, a 8,547,058! 5,579,987 '2,967,071|14,204,149| 88.4 
1920. shee 710,620 oh 789, ee 68,994,682 15, 7843 66 7. O30. 880 atts 295 2'466,585|13,920,692! 86.8 
1910. . 91/972/266) ; 06, 337/13, Bib Soe 85.3 
1900. . 75,994,575) E 
1890.. 62,947,7 
880. . 50,155,783 
1870.. 38,558,371 
1860. 31,443,321 
1850. 23,191,876 
te: 
1930. . . .|108.864.207 ,221/8,361,965/5,459,530/2,902,435| 13,366,407 | 87.7 
1920. : 94,120,3 "539|6,991.665|4.539.776 2,451,889 13,712.754| 85.5 
81,364,447 386,412 11/5,981, 3'923'845 2:057.681/13,345,545| 83.7 
66,809'196| 56,595,379 ‘40, 9491362) 10,632,280|5,013,737|3,346,652 1,667, "085|10,213,817| 84.7 
55,101,258 45,979. 391/34, 475.716| 8,085,019 3,418,656 2'378,729,1,039,927| 9,121, ’367| 83.4 
43,402,970) 36,843,291 568,424! 6,363,769 Pe Sa A ORI Soni. . Mn eerecmie ,559, 84.9 
33,589,377| 28,095,665 32 Fi SOT EAGT. OFS|L AD TILT) «.. veo <2 |o hs siecle 5,493,712] 83.6 
FEGO2 WIDAINSD RIG NRA LL at ae coe AOS eda ism's a) oo + va, 8\(e eo nee 4,096,753| 84.8 
191553,068| 17,312, 533 Laiesd Hae, sia ea Med see e ate Ae oe Nine ad ad wisi wa dia ania 2,240,535| 88.5 
11,891,143} 11,792, 523 11,709,162 43,452} 39,909] 26,310) 13,599 98,620] 99.2 
10,463/131] 10,389,328 10,334,151 25,843) 29,33. 18,193 11,141 73,803| 99.3 
9,827,763 9,787,424 9'748,439 14,560} 24,425) 15,332 9,093 40,339} 99.6 
8'833/994| 8,813,658] 8,779,267 9,198} 25,193} 15,720 9,473 20,336] 99.8 
2,019,696) 1, a0, 574| 642,992| 492,398! 145,184] 94,147] 51,037] 739,122) 63.4 
"426,574 292439] 238; 1574 rd 934 9,88 6,326 3,555| 134,135) 68.6 
412'546 282,544 254,413 8,310 9,821 7,258 2,563} 130,002] 68.5 
351, 1385 244'262| 227, 1549 ae "324 7,389 5,856 1,533! 107,123! 69.5 


The ‘white ulation figures in 
for the Mexicans (700. 541 in 1920; 367,510 in 1910) who, 


in those census years were classed as WI 


the above table for 1920 and 1910 are the adjusted figures, to i 


account 
ites. 


Population 1930. 
Urban. 


Rural. 


ptahe- Total. 


| 54,304,603 | 51,406,017 


United States........ 122,775,046 || 68,954,823 | 53,820,223 
744,273 | 1,901,975 509,317 | 1,838,857 
Ae A ae 2,646,248 744.27 01,975 838,85 

cee 3 12890717 


_ i : 4 i le eee ecesneree ) s 6 1'516,655 
I aaa Oi sivsse | 1315.003 
hTN ieaae eed Ut lipaas 


avietric of Columbia. . , BO! it, NASB B69" Te ace teas Biv O71 |....5.-0 20 5- 


rs WO NWOUWWWOeH SOOM ROWWWKONINwU 
RURSREUE ROM RIE PI RATES IGE RSS SSe CUBS H SH OSNOH | ¢ 
ORD POROWOWROWWORUMNAYDWIN DOWN MW RDDMiNioMON “| 


1910. 
- - Population. Population. Population. } Population. Population. 
seers ceereeeesese + + (122,775,046 |105,710,620 } 91,972,266 | 75,994,575 | 62,947,714 


Soe Ee Se 2 OMe, ; 54,304,603 | 42,166, 120° SP ioeate ert Sr 


9: C 86 
es of 10,000 to 25,000.........-. 942 5,524,434 4,338,250 3,429,247 
eS 3 of 5, CHO ae ee 4 3 a 4,254,856 Sera 2,372,717 


bt 1 3'500 HOUROOO MY Mc eon : +103} 2\506,827 + 
teerito Sy EE Oa Oe 3:8 51,406,017 | 49,806,146 | 45.614)142 | 40\649:355 
“8,169,149 6,301,533 | 4,757,974 ; 

< 


Ba oe 3,60. 5 8,969,241 
Mh See sates ,637, 42,436,776 | 41,636,997 | 39,312,609 | 35,891,381 


1930. | 1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 


Num-|P.c. of/Num-)P.c. of/ Num-/P.c. of|Num-/P.c. of Num-/P.c. of 
ber ms, total jber of| total |ber of] total |ber of] total /ber of| total 
st Pop. places. Dop. |places.} pop. |places. POD: 


7d Ce eae Sa i - 2,313) 45.8 A 
‘ 9.6 3}, 9.2 8. 
i 5.9 5} 3.3 f 
6.5 4.3 ii} 4.3 3.8 
6.1 6.2 31) 5.3 4.3 
5.3 5.0 59} 4.5 | 3.6 
5.2 4.8 119) 4.4 3.7 
7.4 6.6 3671 6.0 5.7 
any le 4.8 4.7 612) 4.6 4.2 
3.8 4.3 | 1,106) 4.2 41 
5 Scr. HSE sein et 12,857] 48.6 |11,832| 54.2 60.0 | 6, 130 
3.6 |12857) 8.5 |11,832] 8.9 8.3 | 6,490) 
Pals ete phe Peta rely 86.4 |......1° 40.1 |......] 45. 


- 0 


+A SL7 


ities x T00, 000) Places of 25,000 | Since of 10,000 oe of 5,000 | Pl 
or more. 100,000. to 25,000. o 10,000. ie 5 000 (500 


a 
No.of} Popula-~ |No.of| Popula- mS of| Popula- N 
cities.| tion. places. tion. Nie al *S 


93 136,325,736 "283 12,917,141 "606 | 9,097,200 
259,678 


No.of| Popula- 


pula 
places. tion. 


AS SE ee 
United States.... 


California 2,446,532 
lorado 287,861 
Be pe 


3" : 115,998 ‘ 
ROE a ae 5 ie 2 7,370 


7 
4 
Sky CoN eee 6 
3 
43 
23 1546 
vee Ca cee ee ll Bent 
mB Ga a il 78,0 
“ 10 
PY Geers: 4 
6 
a Sik wiastte's ef oe ein. 1 
_. New Hampshire..j..... 3 7 
20 40 
1 2 
16 47 
Aptene 8 13 
aes 1 3 
8 | 2 18 33 
2 326, pee 2 12 
1 301,8 1 4 
54 2,991, 319 22 75 
1 "252,981 6 7 
SO beeen 4 5 
ous i 
a 609 E 
5 | 1,050,237 1 2 
1 140,267 1 


218,552 

61,390 
256,128 
480,878 


_ 
NWPUCOWROW 


he 


62,836,605 


WWI 
oe 


13,947,138 
8il 


PS Re Ee Cee 


NN Pwo 


_ 


15, 864,375) 13,1! 
4 4 E 117,945) 10 
££ = 53; 820) 223) 46,027,602 ————|— 


om arm 30,157,513| 24,884,834 
eo 23°662,710| 21/142,768 


Bot 3 62,137,080] 55,163,854 
34,154,760] 31,162,570|| Farm................+-+- 


MASCULINITY OF POPULATION ABROAD. 


+h 100 females in cer- erae 1929) 93.5; Irish Free State (1928 
ain torelgn countries Is ay follows 3 Italy (1931) 95.7; Japan (1930) 102.0; 
107.5; Ce f, australia, ee nae Les C930) Oa 98. 3 New Zealand (1932) 104. 
anada 17931) 107 ey on elgium 
: ; Denmar a d ) 93.4; aD (1926) 93. 
tsi See es Senta 19g Spain (1920 ‘Sweden 


92.0. 
9 1925) 93.7; Hungary | Union of South Africa Kel oi nf 3.71. 5¢ a 
G onan hese 31) 106: dj ireland, United States (1930) 102.5; Yugoslavis, (9 


pia Nae Tie Oh eae 


Ue se 
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. White Population. 


Born in U, 8., and with 
State of Birth Reported. 


Populatio 


STATE OF BIRTH OF NATIVE AMER 


‘2 
ee 


ICANS, CE 


- Born in U. §.,.and with — 
State of Birth Reported. 


5,855,669 6,035,474 
rgd eats 5,253,6! 


th a3 
7,488 


580,793 


, 1930, the foreign-born ulation of 
tates was 14,204,149 yes 
lumber 4,429,494, or 31.2 per cent, ar- 
or earlier; 3,823,694, or 26.9 per cent, 
and 1910; 2,541,946, or 17.9 per cent, 
J11 and 1919; and 2,823,399, or 19.9 per 
en 1920 and 1930. . 
included 


‘i ; oes, 6.3 per cent for the 
19.9 per cent for the Chinese, and 10.4 per 
hi panese, 

1920 to April 1, 1930, account for 35.5 
the Negro fEahirants 39.6 of the 
9 of the Indians, 36.2 of the Chinese, 
Japanese, 

have come in large part from Cuba, 
ue ea Domingo and the other islands 
indies. =~ , 


Foreign - — % 
Born in State Born in _Born. Born in State . Born in 
of Residence. Other States. of Residence. | Other States. | 
Per Per Per Per 
No. Ct. No. Ct. Cc No. Ct. 
2 2 248,639] 14.6 x 6.4 — 
| Aeros od 179,058) 67.7 1,113] 10.4 9,469) 88.1 
73.2 355,651) 25.9 340,182) 71.1 136,314) 28.5 
33.9 | 2,468,131} 49.0 16,514} 20.4 61,537] 75.9 
40.2 86,106} 50.6 2,892) 24.5 8,781) 74.2 
57.2 289,029) 18.3 10,503) 35.8 17,250] 58.8 
65.3 54,289} 26.4 21,311) 65.4 11,171 34.3 
36.2 192,714] 54.5 52,513| 39.8 77,937| 59.0 
46.4 492,011) 47. 259,635} 60.1 159,923) 37.0 
86.8 226,583} 12.3 6.411} 93.0 73,373] 6.9 
42.7 17,485| 49.7 110] 16.5 533] 79.8 
64.9 | 1,310,377} 18.0 76,069} 23.1 | 249,401) 75.8 
75.8 12,185} 19.6 35,727) 31.9 75,110) 67.1 
73.2 485,032] 19.8 6,599} 38.0 10,585} 60.9 
61.0 623,751] 34.8 27,665) 41.7 37,916) 57.2 
88.4 253,990] 10.6 185,051] 81.9 40,325] 17.8 
81.6 205,186] 15.6 710,894; 91.6 63,702} 8.2 
79.1 62,285) 7.8 659} 60.1 212) 19.3 
74.2 249,507) 18.4 201,244) 72.8 72,626) 26.3 
62.9 489,784) 11.7 24,358) 46.5 18,663} 35.6. 
60.1 997,352) 21.4 29,121) 17.2 136,315} 80.4 
64.9 497,312) 19.6 2,384) 25.2 6,8 72.4 
85.4 137,644! 13.8 939,911] 93.0 69,137| 6.8 
724 778,050) 22.9 106,728) 47.7 115,466} 51.6 
64.4 363,455} 26.8 3,123) 22.7 10,351) 75.3 
29.8 ,381) 54.5 47} 9.1 448] 86.8 
59.8 101,647] 21.9 223| 28.2 45.6 
53.9 909,442] 23.8 64,352) 30.8 | 139,148) 66.7 
56.2 36, 41.2 515} 18.1 |. »20| 79.9 
63.5 | 1,144,622} 9.4 108,351) 26.2 |° 227,889] 55.2 
90.3 205,201] 9.2 : 8,298] 88.0 | 109,441) 11.9 
57.2 179,870} 26.8 105,148) 1 94] 24.9 267}: 70.8 
71.4 | 1,154,475) 18.2 644,151) 1 99,479] 32.2 | 206,717] 66.8 
47.4 | 1,083,967) 51.0 26,753 S 85,760) 49.8 85,4! 49.6 
39.8 50,667] 48.1 105,475} 1 351 i Ls 79.6 
79.0 682,460] 7.4 | 1,233,051) 13. 146,374) 33.9 65.0 
57.7 113,780} 16.8 170,714} 2 52 52.9 35.9 
86.8 118,822] 12.6 5,266) 776,058] 97.8 2.2 
55.5 230,453) 34.4 65,648 175) 27.1 70.9 
84.8 309,108} 14.5 13,066 363,704| 76.1 23.4 
73.5 | 1,023,646] 23.9 98,396 755,017| 88.3 11.4 
75.4 75,962] 15.3 43,772) 250} 22.6 74.7 
71.0 59,031) 16.4 43,061 347| 61.1 34.7 
84.0 258,137] 14.6 23,820 576,588] 88.7 11,2 
35.9 711,669} 46.8 244,256 ,480]°21.6 | 72.8 
79.5 277,876| 17.2 51,520} 46,834) 40.8 58.9 
73.9 368,463] 12.6 386,213 »732| 16.1 82.6 
32.0 125,246} 58.5 19,65: 178} 14.2 : 
3 3.8 


... 172,821,481] 66.9 |22,277,754| 20.5 |13,266,407 


NEGRO POPULATION BY SEX, 1820-1930. 


IMMIGRATION BY YEARS AND PERIODS. 


8,774,754 2,964,725| 24.9 |98,620 


Male. Female. 
2,486,746 


4,880,009 
4 2,225,086 — 


441,830 


»328,642 
1,771,656 870.860 


The Indians have flocked to the United ft 
from Mexico and other countries of Gontral Armerien, ; 
In the foreign-born white population of the United . 
States in 1930, natives of countries in Northwestern __ 
Europe and of Germany represented as a whole an “ 
pire ec ph than those from other parts of 
ope. 
Of the total returned as born in England, 2 ON 
and Wales, which was 1,223,200, 37.6 nee eae 
rived in the United States in 1900 or earlier; as did. 
46.4 per cent of the 744,810 born in the Irish Free 
ae 49.9 ber cei oft es eee born in Norway, 
eden, an enmark, an ty ie 
ised: born a Narre ae OO ee 
ere were 1,790, natives of Italy, 1,268, 
natives of Poland, and 11,198,624 natives ot eee . 
e foreign-born w 0 : (ox. 
States in 1080. . population of the United 
; ose born in Italy, only 17.8 per 
* bes ae ae pe 7900 or eatlign Oe 
n Poland, only per cent; and 
in Russia, only 21 per cent. 3 : ot eisai 


Ae 3, : m e 


U. S.—Population, Whites, Negroes, Indians, Asiatics. Q51 


o7 UNITED STATES POPULATION—NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN WHITES, NEGROES, 
44 < Native White, 1930 


Foreign-born White, 1930. Negro, 1930. 


aX "| M. to M. to 
¢ Male. Female. | 100 F. Male. Female. 4 100 F, Male. Female. 100 
‘ Alabama...... ~ $48,196] $36,869] 101.4 : 57 7.690 
Arizona, .2. 2. 1321145] 116642) 113.3 16-1 aaeal oe cee aaa 
; Arkansas... .. 696,255} _ 668/478] 104.2 144.1 2361909] 241°554 oan 
A California... .. 2,123,407] 2,106,806] 100.8 127.5 40,052] ~ 40/996] 97. 
Colorado. ..... 443,117| 432/594] 102.4 12873 5,739 6/089 ae 
Connecticut...] 588/172] 605,630] 97.1 106.9 14573] 1g'781| 98 6 
Delaware.....} 94/919] 93's90] 101-1 1221 16983} 15°619| 108.2 
Dist. of Col:‘.| 153/330) 170652| 89.8 109.6 62:225| 69843] 89.1 
Florida.......} 489,664] 486/484] 100.7 119.5 | 2151148! 216/680] 99/3 
910:451| 100.2 142:4 | 513/451| 557/674] 92-1 
193,101} 110.8 164.7 395 273) 144.7 
3,020856} 10012 117.4 | 164,425! 164,547] 99.9 
1,482,230] 101.1 132.3 57,068} 54,914] 103.9 
51,068} 1,131,579] 101-7 125.2 8.987 8/393] 107.1 
oe 5,372] 846,759] 103.5 121.6 33,980] _ 32/364] 105.0 
Kentucky... .- .196|873] 1,169:651] 102-3 128.7 | 113,501] 112/539] 100.9 
Louisiana... 638,945] 100.8 140.2 | 3793173] 397,153) 95.5 
ir ee 345,051| 101.4 100.5 "597 : 119.6 
Maryland... .- 629,650) 100.0 112.1 140,506] 135,873} 103.4 
Massachusetts. 1,605,539] 95.5 93.4 26,097] 26,268] 99.3 
Michigan... ... 1,858,766) 105.0 123.9 88,936} 80,517] 110.5 
Minnesota... 065,553] 101.8 128.0 5,005 4,440] 112.7 
Mississippi 489/233] 102.3 160.9 | 498,338] 511;380} 97.4 
issouri. .. |. - 1,623,952] 100-1 119-4 | 111/929] 111,911] 1000 
Montana... 207,472) 114.2 160.0 546] 1300 
Nebraska... | 608/343] 103.6 1220 7,063 6,689] 105.6 
Nevada..... |: 30438] 127.2 232 5 277 "239] 115.9 
N. Hampshire_| 189/967] 191,723] 99.1 99.2 266] 197.0 
New Jersey. . | 1,481/852] 1,502'905| 98.6 110.4 | 102,929] 105,899] 972 
New Mexico...| 166,993] 156.965} 106.4 156.3 U5 1/319] 116.1 
New York... -| 4,441'330] 4,517,414] 98.8 107.5 | 199/485} 213/329] 93.5 
North Carolina] 1,115,181) 15110/979| 100.4 137.6 | 446,500] 472,147] 94/6 
North Dakota.| °294/141] '271'954] 10812 134.9 p "134| 181/3 
Ohio. . .. .| 2,845,524) 2,841/461] 100.1 120.5 | 159,128} 150,176] 106.0 
Oklahoma 1,078,456] 1,017,215] 106.1 138.7 18| 85.380] 101.7 
Oregon 427,154| '404’400| 105.6 143.0 1,210 1,024] 118.2 
Pennsyly 3,955,902] 4,003,649] 98.8 117.2 | 218/412] 212'845) 102.6 
Rhode Island..| °246'989] 259/313} 95.2 95.0 : 5,051] 96.3 
South Carolina} 470,192] 468/582] 100.3 145.4 | 379/300] 414/381] 91.5 
South Dakota.| 313,906] 289/899} 108.3 134.6 113.2 
Tennessee... .. 1,064,404] 1,061,149] 100.3 130.4 | 232,569] 245,077] 94.9 
Texps.,...... 2/135,229| 2'049'866| 104.2 128.8.| 422/608] 432,356] 97.7 
Set Sie =) 229'578| '222'605| 103.1 110-5 1220 
Vermont... *-: 160,080] 155,824} 102.7 112.8 8] 120.2 
eee 879,949| 866,636] 101.5 135.4 | 321,545] 328,620] 97.8 
0 658,330] 618,513] 106.4 140.3 3,797 3,043| 124.8 
West Virginia..} 795.879] _ 766,535| 103-8 176.2 60,873|  54'020] 112.7 
Wisconsin... . 1,282/337| 1,245,309] 103.0 125.1 5,811 4/928] 117 
Wyoming... .: 105,264} ° 89,145] 118.1 172.3 551 3 


_ 


United States|/48,010.145|47,487,655| 101. 7,153,709| 6,212,698] 115.1 | 5,855,669| 6.035,474| 97.0 

Of other races in 1930 (Mex., Chinese, Jap., etc.) there were 1,117,557 males, 902,139 females. 

Of foreign-born whites in 1930, the naturalized numbered 7,859,193; with first papers only, 1,246,521. 
UNITED STATES POPULATION—INDIAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE. 


Indian Pop. |Chinese Pop.| Japanese Pop. Indian Pop. [Chinese Pop.| Japanese Pop. 
State.|"7930. | 1920. | 1930. | 1920.| 1930. | 1920. State.| 7930. ) 1920. | 1930 | 1920. |-1930. | 1920. 


Ala... 465 405 52 5 25 18||, Nev..| 4,871) 4,907; 483) 689 608 754 
Aris..| 43,726) 32,989) 1,110} 1,137 879 550)|} N. H. 64 28 84 O51... sete 
Ark. . 408 25 113 12 5i| N. J.. 213 100} 1,783) 1,190 439 325 
Cal...| 19,212] 17,360|37,361|28,812| 97,456] 71,952!| N.M.| 28,941) 19,512) 13 171 249 251 
Col...| 1,395} 1,383} 233] 291] 3,213] 2,464/| N.Y. .973] 5,503] 9,665! 5,793) 2,930) 2,686 
Conn. 162 159} 391; 566 130 102|| N.C.} 16,579} 11,824 68 88 
ae 5 2 38 43 8 81| N.D. .387| 6,254| 103)- 124 1 72 
D.C 4 37) 398) 461 78 103}| Ohio . 35 B 1,425) 941 187 130 
. 587 518 181 153 106}| Okla.| 92,725} 57,337) 206) — 261 
E 43 125} 25. 211 32 e..| 4,77 ,090| 2,075] 3,090] 4,958) 4,151 
Ida. 3,638] 3,098} 335) 5 1,421} 1,569}} Pa... f 337] 2,557) 1,82 
take 469 94] 3,192] 2,776 472|| R.1.. 318 11 197) 22 
Ind 285 12 279 83 71 81]| §.C.. 30 4] 3 15 15 
c a 29) 153} 235 L a = D.. ear 16,354 My ao a i 
Kan. 2, 2,276 ‘enn. 7 E 
Ky.. 22 57 2 9 9|| Tex..] 1,00 2,109} 703) 773 519 449 
La.. 1,536} 1,066) 422} 387 52 57|| Utah.| 2,869] 2,711} 342) 342) 3,269) 2,936 
Me.. 1,012 839} 115] 161 3 YA Pah ee 36 24 34 il 1 4 
Ma 50 32} 492) 371 38 29)]| Va... 779 824) 293] 278 43 56 
Mass. 874 555] 2,973) 2, 201 191|| Wash.] 11,253] 9,061] 2,195) 2,363) 17,837) 17,387 
Mich.| 7,080) 5,614) 1,08i/ 792 176 184|| W.Va. 18 7 86 98 9 10 
Minn.} 11,077] 8,761} 524; 508 69 85}| Wis 11,548] 9,611) 363) 26 4 60 
Miss.| 1,458] 1.105) 561) 364)  1j....... Wyo 1'845| 1,343] 130) 252) 1,026) 1,194 
Mo... 578 171; 634) 412 94 136) ————— 4 | —__|-; - 2 one 
Mont.| 14,798} 10,956) 486] 872 753| 1,074|| U. S..|332,397|244,437|74,954|61,639/138,834) 111,010 
Neb..]. 3,256} 2,888) 194; 189 674 804 ‘ 


The Indians came originally from Asia | males, and 162,047 females. 
and ee ted seaih the Pacific oak south and east, Of the Chinese, 59.802 were males, and 15,152 were 


Wash- | females. } 

pcepreee to the Smithsonian Institution at Wash. ae Japanese nursbered a1,771 males, and 57,068 
dian 1492 was estimated | females; Filipinos, 42, males, and 2, , 

a BOR 6s there were 294,574. Hindus, 2,860 males, and 270 females; Koreans, 


Be tien sepuintion in 1930 consisted of 170,350 | 1.223 males, and 637 females. 


BPS 


COUNTRY. OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN- BORN RESI 


Gt. Brit.} Irish W Rereerisy, ‘2 
. | Tree | Sweden, 
‘Ireland. State. / Denm’k. 


Tiss eee: 193, 606 came from Se 174,528 pra Greece, 133, ane from ate 
dinavians in the table, 347,852 were from Norway; 595,250 from Sweden, and 179,474 from 
Belgium had sent ~ 94: Switzerland, Pare 8 10. 


r X Sagan ‘ : 106,341. 
223; Lithuania, 193,606; ies 142, a8. 
; Rumania, 146,393: 
227; Turkey, 48,9 
Pes de hte 23,743. 
orn whites in 1930 nunstbrol 13,366,407. 


FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, RESIDENT IN U. S., 1930. 


Country of 
Female. 100 B Origin. Number. Male. 


Lithuania, . . 5} 233,434 


Female. {too e 


1,272,313} 98. 
"446,042/101. 
116,996|102- 


ug 
Other Europe 
Armenia.. 
Palest., Syria 
Turkey, Asia’ 


Cuba 

OtherW.Ind. 

Cent. & S.A.. 

Australia. . ; 
Azores... .., a if 


2'021(163.1||At sea...... 10; anh 


5 
: 
ee: 


Pit ont", cama 


es 


—s; 7 ‘ ~ Br, ’ oe 7 a. is Arr ’ * 4 
&. 8.—Population, Origir of Foreign-Born on’ Cities. 253 
+ aes fen ig tie ; g aes 
cou TRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN, IN CITIES, IN 1930. + 
= f, 
rately a Cae- i 
we. Yer- Aus- ~ TE 
Free and | many. y oe fia. ere Italy. a 


State. |Den'k. vakia. 
Akron, Ohio. .~ ‘ 86 

Albany, N. Y.. mi 7 : ‘aoe 

Baltimore, Md 
Birmingh: 


83 
2,621 
1 


g irm’ 
= 412 
r. 
Cambfidge, Mass “a 
Canton, Ohio. .......... 
°. WRBO CTE. chen sw 
fy Cincinnati, Ohio. 
fF Cleveland, Ohio......... 
a lumbus, Peete ene: 
Dayton, Ohio........... 
"_ RErenver, COM. oo oan 5: 
o., Detroit, Mich........... 
. Duluth, Minn........... 
Blizabeth, N. J.......... 
‘s MAE AAOS LK: Solcccclste 6° 
ee eS ae 
> Evansville, Ind.........- 
. Fall River, Mass........ 
See eens, Mich... 6.2... 
a -¥ort Worth, Tex......... 
fee Gary, Ind... o's. ...n o> 
_ Grand Rapids, Mich..... 
. Conn 
, Tex. 
. 
eit 
é 
; 7 Lowell, Mass......¢..... 
-  Millwaukoe, Wis......... 
reraitiee IN. Di0.. oa. sds 
4 New Bedford, Mass...... 
% New Haven, Conn......-. 
New Orleans, La......... 
f Wow York, N. ¥2..5...., 146,262/192 $6,493 |237,588]238,339] 35,2 
a Bronx Borough........ .170) 34. 7,520| 43,349) 55,969 85 ”899]135,210] 67,732] 5 
Brooklyn Borough... .. f 5 3] 56,134]106,7™ lL 219,483]193,435 ab 
7 Manhattan Borough. . . 69,111} 59,12 id 
Queens Borough....... 10,311] 64,007 
WI Richmond Borough... . 


Oakland, Calif........... 
paMbous, oy, OkIn. 2.3 


g 


Salt e City, 
San Diego, Calif.... 
‘San Francisco, Calif. 


Me -Soranton, Pa./. 2.00.02: 
r (re eee 
y uth Bend, Ind......... 
Ww cs) WESD. 5.065 oe. 
: - sppringuerd, Mass........ 


eee oa Ohio 852| 854 2'238| 41454| 848] 1,87 7 


Chicago, 15,337; Cleveland, 19,073; | Gary, 2,571; Los Angeles, 3,290; Milwauk 
pawl 11162; N.Y. City,. 59,383: Philadelphia, Lithuanians—Boston, 5,869; Chicago, 
7,102; Bridgeport, Conn., 3,983; Los Angeles, 3,055; | N. Y. City, 15,005; Philadelphia, eae 
Milwaukee, 3,789; South Bend, Ind., 3,049. Greeks—Chicago, 14,815; eau 6,385; N. ¥ 
--Yugoslavs—Chicago, 16,183: Cleveland, 18,326; | 27,182; Boston, 3,416; Philad Iph i BS ig, 
“Detroit, 9,014: N. ¥. City, 6,450; Akron, 3,238; | Francisco, 3,333; St. Louis, 1,573; Cleveland, 2.261, — 


, > ne 


bad 4 


Q54 United States—Population, Color and Race in Cities. 


WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION, CHIEF CITIES, 1930. 


Native white. Foreign-born white Total white, » Negro, 

r is Per aa te cths 
Clty: 30. | 1920. } ct. o 

! i930, | 1920. | 1930. | 1920. 1920. | ¢t. of 1930 ot. Of t 

ie ~ 20.2 98.6 | 

i 29], 31,568] 37,889 202,718] 20.2] 11,080] 5,580 : 

Arron, Ohio. --| Toros] 94/400 17-918} 17,636 112/036] 11-5] 2524p 1380] 87-6 
Altanta, Ga. ...| .175,520| 133,047 3 ; Oe ee ee eta 

imo! 541,219} 74,410) 83,911 625, ; 

Binmiostanss | HAG ieee) cee] bea Wecanl Mae 42 S807 fea ake 
Beare | ksi A) dal de] ra) ceil 228 ht 
Gumbrides Aitecs 75,716] 72,146] 32,330) 32,104 104,250] 3 5,419 5,384)° aS 
Camden, N. J...| 88,668 87,401] 18,615] 20.262) 107.283] 107,753] 00.4) J2-3ao| ieeeol 76.2 
5 < , ’ ih 'y . 

Ghioago Tike. |2,2751674|1,783°687| 842.057 803,482/8,117,731]2,589,169] 20. 4/233,9031109,458 113-7 

Cineinnati,Ohio.| '368,277| 328,270] 34,835 ; ; S097). 6:8] S781) Sade eee 

Beng, Oro.) 207 GOR. 2ee-aeck canaral “idoee 214721] 20.0] 32°74] 22171] 47.8 
Columbus, Ohio.| 2423316] 198.666] 15,279] 16,055 214,721) 20.0) 32,774] 22.471) 47.8 

Dallas, Tex.....| 209,247| 126,158] 6,473] _ 8,730 134,888). 59.9] 38,742) 24,023) 61.3. 
- Dayton, Ohio,..| 171,817} 130,384) 12,014 13,111 143, : i ere ee 

Solo. ..| -241,742) 212,024 31,235 37,620 249,644) * gu hee 3 
Tee hagines, 1a., 127,414| 109,663} 9,310] 11,224 : 120,887} 13 5,428] ‘ 5.512] 1.5 
Detroit, Mich., .|1,040/360| 662,768] 399'281| 289,297|1,440,141| 952,065] 51.3/120,06 : 194.0 
Bee NS) SOT) G5 555) Gaal Hea cee) Sed 209] Sata) A) Yaa 
lejsPa een tis 7,445 2 2 3 : ; 3 
Fall River, Mass| 82°680| 77.783| 32'078| 42/331 120,114] —4 8 318 ooh 
Flint, Mich, ..-. 129/039], 74,707] 20,934) 15,127 89,834) 67 es Maar 
FortWayne, Ind.| 106,776] 78,439] 5,729 6,634 ,073| 32 2,360) 1,454), 62-8 
Fort Worth, Tex| 134,279] 83,107} 2/918] _7,39 90,466} 51-7) 22,234) 15,896 30.9 
Grand Rapids..| 138,315} 108,117| 27/240] 28,355 136,472] 21 2,795] 1,090) 156.4 
. Hartford, Conn. 112,939 eaten ehes iors 1027308 105 68/337 33,960] 86.5 

, Polina t 308,324 262,453] 13740 16,958 279,411) 14.5) 43,967 34,678] 26.8 : 
‘ ille,Fla.| 76,967] 46,078] _4'353 : ; ; ; ‘ 
een J. 233,574] 214/028] 70,313} 75,981 290,009} 4.8] 12,575] 18,000] 87.2 
' Kansas City,K..} 91.568| 75,047] 7,593| 11,656 86, 14.4] 19/8 405] 38.0 

Kansas City, M:| 333,463} 266,197) 241278) 27,320 293,517] 21.9) 38,574] 30,719 122-8 | 

Long Beach, Cal) 125,921] 48,241] 13/255] _ 6,799 55, 152 142| 148.6 
Los Angeles, Cal] 891,736] 434/807] 181,848] 112,057 546,864, 96.3] 38,894] 15, 49.7 
Louisville, Ky...| 251/364] 183,148] 8.983] 11,621 194,769] 33.7) 47.34] 40,087] 18. 
Memphis, Tenn.| 151,266]. 95,338] 5,262] 5,775 101,113) 54.8) 96, 61,181 ‘8 
Miami, Via... . | 77,243| 17,706} 8/218} __ 2,563 20, 321.6| 26,1 9;270| 170.9 
Milwaukee, Wis.) 459,424] 344:756| 109/383] 110,068 454,824) 25 7.501] 2,229] 236.5 

“Minneapolis. ...| 378,645| 288,333] 80,834] 88,032 376,365] 22 4,176] 3,927) 6.3 
Nashville, Tenn,| 109,237} 80,316] 1/788] __ 2,387 ‘ 34/2] 42/836] 35,633] 20.2 
© Newark, N. J...| 287/392| 280,220] 151'204| 117,003 397,223] 1.4] 38,880] 16,977] 129.0 
M i 67,453] 37'333| 48,689 116,142] —6 3,631]  4,998]—27.4 

' New Bedford.M.} 71,535 , 37,333 3 

New Haven, Con| 117/163] 112,130] 40/091| 45,686 157,816 5,302] 4,573] 15.9 
New Orleans, La] 308/048} 259/924] 19/681) 25,992 285,916] 14.6|129.632]100,930] 28.4 
114.9 


1 
4 ‘New York, N.Y. |4,293,825]3,467,916|2,293,400]1,991,547|6,587,225|5,459,463 327,706] 152,467 
0,019) 47 266. 


ANIBOOWOWRAOURMOCOPMONWUAONIHAROROMME IPROVO IONT OPO IRN HHO 00~109O Oi CO MTENCO DWAIN OOOO WMO OO or OOO ENO LO 


Br lala. 774,405 i 7,342 971) 1,2 990] 72 12,930] 4, 169.2 
Erookivn.. ayy 1,610°678 1,325,666] 868,770] 659,287/2,488,448) 1,984,953] 25.4] 68,921] 31,912] 116.0 
' Manhattan,..| 990,138}1,246,826] 641/618] 922,080]1,631,756|2,168,906|—24. 8/224,670|109,133] 105.9 
Pe CNEANS. tc... 793,530] 351,985] 266/150] 111,676|1,059,680} 463,661] 128.5] 18,609] 5,120] 263.5 
Richmond....| 116,074} 83,420) 39,520] 31,533 114,953] 35 2,576] 1,499] 71.8 
81,175} _ 65,639 4,339 6,587 72,226) 18.4} 43,942] 43,392} 1.3 
217,985] 158,842] 49'488| 45,162 204,004) 31 503} 5,489} 36.7 
165,890] 79,394 3,143 3,477 82,871] 104.0] 14,662] 8241! 77.9 
...| 172,869] 145,665] 28/788} 35,381 181,046] 11.4] 11,123] 10,315] © 7.8 
’ Paterson, N.J..) 92,815] 89,109] 42/609] 45,145] 1 134,254] 0 2,952] 1, 90.3 
Philadelphia, Pa, |1,359,833] 1,290,253] 368,624] 397.9271, 1,688,180] _2.4/219,599|134/229] “63.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa...} 505,245] 429,995] 109'072| 120,266] ‘6 550,261] 11 5983] 37,725] 45.7 
“Portland, Oreg..| 247,841] 205,847|. 48/336] 47.114 252,961] 17 1,559] 1,556) 0.2 
Providence, \R.I.| 182,666] 162,805] 64,005! 68,951 231,756] 6 5,473] 5, —3.2 
Reading, Pa....| 99,620] 97,298 9,563 Rt 106,851]. 2 1,964 112.6 
Richmond, Va 125,825] 112,937 4,046 4 117,574, 10.5] 52,988] 54,042) —1.9 
ochester, N 250,598] 222,768] 74,696] 71,321 294,089} 10 6 il 69.7 
St. Louis, Mo 646,493] 599,376] 80,386] 103,239 702,616} 3.5] 93,580] 69,854) 34.0 
' $t. Paul, Minn..| 222,502) 179/576 114 1,595 231,171) 15 % 3,3 18.5 
_ ‘Salt Lake City..} 120,835} 97,347] 17,235] 19,434 116,781} 18 718] —5.2 
+ San Antonio,T..} 122,798] 110,153 8,039] 36,046 146,799|—10.9] 17,978] 14,341] 25.4 
"San Diego, Cal.|} 117,658] 58/993] 16.336] 137241 72,234| 85 4 996] 173.4 
- San Francisco,C.| 4417583] 349/822] 153/386] 140/200 490,022 ai 3, 2,414) 57.5 
' Scranton, Pa....| 117,240] 108,646] 25/4301 — 28'568 137,214 563] 30.4 
’ Seattle; Wash...| 227,573] 228/705] 721975] 73.875 302,580] 15 3,303} 2,894) “14.1 
Spokane, Wash.} 98,137] 86,654] 16,190] 16,826 103,380] . 10 727|—15.1 
Springfield,Mas.} 114,023} 95,549} 32/649] 31/250 126,799] 15 3,141] 2,650} 18.5 
_. Syracuse, N. Y..) 172,164) 138,051] 35010], 32:321 170,372] 21 i 1,2 50.7 
» )\ Tacoma, Wash..| 84,763| 73,993] 19°796| ° 20/563 5556} 10 898/—18.7 
| Poledo, Ohio., ..| 243,267] 199,240, 33°474] 38/145 237,385] 16 13,260] 5,691] 133.0 
' “Trenton, N.J...| 88,479] 84,829! 26:757| 30073 114,902] 0 : 4,3 86.7 
LS 121,206] 60,876 2,69 2,025 :901] 97 8,8 71.2 
Washington,D.G} 323,982] 298/312] 29/939 8,548 326,860] _8.3/132,068/109,966] 20.1 
; ichita, Kans...) 102,059] 65,60 »263 3,021 623] 52 i a ‘58.6 
~ Wilmington, Del] 81,867) 83,103} 12/592 16/279 99,382] —5.0| 12,080] 10,746] 12.4 
Worcester, Mass} 142,771) 124,973] 51/047] 53/418 178,391) 8 1,378] 1,258) 9.5 
Yonkers, N. Y..| | 97,169] 72,478] 34/065 i 98,178] 33 3,332] 1,940] 71.8 
Youngstown, O.{ 122,170} 91,761| 32,938| 33/834 135,595} 23.5] 14,552] 6,662] 118.4 

ee si 


r) Fr LODO Nhe hee Ce 
in 1920 Mexicans were counted as whites. There were 700,541 of them, of whom 457,360 were foreign-born, 


_,, Of the native whites in New York City in 1930 The whites in 1930 in New York City were 95 
ere of oi ar gl ‘petage ES Fa | hing “oe neha nearer (A aa 

t 5 , 0) whites of native aren e. 5 + 10) 1 
forelgn parentage; 576,864 of mixed parentage). | whites, 33.1%.) pe 2 paps: 


United States—Big Cities and Their Suburbs. 255 


eae ere 


0 
i” . “ 
: POPULATION, 1930, AND AREA OF BIG CITIES AND THEIR SUBURBS, 
poets Lith ad Se a Io 
inhabit. Area Pop. Inhabit Area Po 
> , . Dp. 
x y No. Sq. M. per Sa. M. No. Sq. M. |per Sq. M, 
Akron—city...... 255,040 37.60, 6,783.0||Hartford—city....| 164,072/ 15.88! 10.330 0 
Outside. 2.2.0... 91,641; 205.18 446.6|| Outside... ....2.| 3077113 549.17 108359 
4 TR 1 RE ee 346,681; 242.78] 1,428.0]| Total........ --| 471,185] 565.05 833.9 
Albany - Schenec- Houston—city . 292,352 71.79 
tady-Troy, N. Y. 4 Outside... 2.222. 46364) 727.411 Ga 
B > hiveny | Teas] feces] Sreecall Total 339,216] 790.90 4aa-4 
SA pe 8 : "752. Pay ng aS 5 oa 2 2 : 
Sehenestady .<-_. 9g;802| 10-35 9.24561] __ 388,816) 700.2 eee 
NU cae, eas o10 theo .32) i ; n “A olis—city . 364,161 5 
Duside.. oki. 130" 392] 433.91) 298.2] Outs he ieee 53.524 28760 ooo: 8 
hr Te a eae 425,259] 472.45 BOG LH Total ten wee 417,685} 311.75] 1,339.8 
Allentown — Bethle- Kansas City, Kan.- 
hem-Easton, Pa Kansas City, Mo. 
In central cities... . 184,923 32.13 5,755.5}||Kansas City, oak 121,857 20.46 5,955.9 
Alleutown.,...... 92.563 11.41] §,112.4!/Kansas City, Mo. 399,746 58.55| 6,827.4 
Bethlehem ea 37,892 1 ie 46 1o3t3- H Outside in Kan. . 21,749 98.81 220.1 
Peete ornuae ak & 26) ,5O73. ein Mo.... 64,834) 276.69 
Outside... 2.2.2: 137,249] 302.40 3.9 bal __ 8 ee 
|__|} —__-__}|___— a ene eee 608,186] 454.51] 1,338. 
i 2 ee 322,172} 384.53 962.8 _ ee 
Los Angeles—city.. 1,238,048) | 440.32 2,811.7 
Atlanta—eity ee 270,366 34.79| 7,771.4|| Outside......./. 1,080;478} 1,034.02} 1,044.9 
stds ws 100,554) 186.52 539.1 on Shika La 
\ bare aig or ,B18,52 474.34| 1,572.6 
8 2 ene ..| 370,920] 221.31} 1,676.0] i 
| j|Louisville—city...| 307,745 35.98] 8,553.2 
Baltimore—city...| 804,874 78.72| 10,224.5|| Outside......... 96,651| 427.94 225.9 
Mutelde. ss... 144,373] 479.79) 300.9 ee EEE Ee 
. otal. oc 404,396] 463.92 871.7 
Berne ee wun eS 949,247} 558.51] 1,699.6 [ee ESS 
é Lowell-Lawrence, 
Birmingham—city . 259,678 50.26 5,166.7|| Mass. 
ie Ca epee 123,114] 257.60) 477.9||In central cities....} 185,302 20.13} 9,205.3 
Lowell. 0. -<...)% 100,234 13:38] 7,491.3 
ULABS dy. oS 382,792} 307.86] 1,243.4||Lawrence...-..... 85,068 6.75| 12,602.7 
ae eer ag eee tl .Outeltigni ses; 2 146:726] 272.05 539.3 
Boston—city ..... 781,188 43.90| 17,794.7 a) 
OST ee re 1,527,709} 978.70} 1,560.0)| Total.......... 332,028} 292.18] 1,136.4 
Edin: cutest 2,307,897| 1,022.60] 2,256.9||Memphis—city. . 253,143 45.67| 5,542.9 
eee eS a ee a Oattelde...... 2 hs. 22'983} 175.49 131.0 
Buffalo-Niag’a,N.Y | | 
In central cities....| 648,536 61.57| 12,575.8|| Total.......... 276,126] 221.16] 1,248.5 
573,076 38.90! 14,732.0 
75,460 12.67| 5.955.8||Milwaukee—city..] 578,249 41.14| 14,055.6 
172,037| 407.28 422.4|| Outside......... 165,165] 200.56 823.5 
820,573] 458. 85) U7ISIS | Lota. jovc ee; 743,414] 241.70! 3,075.8 
3,376,438] | 201.90| 16,723.3)|Minneapolis - St 
988.317, 917.39: 1,077.3|| Paul, Minn. 
) 899.6 eee Tea'3e6 19538 eear's 
»364,75 1,119.29 3,899. nmnheapolis...... ne : F - 
— EA RE | ae or aa 271,606|  52.17| 5,206.2 
451,160 71.41 6,317.9 Outside......... 96,296] 417.82 220.5 
é 448.1 : ee 
ssa otal. 2s./er.. - 832,258] 525.37] 1,584.1 
59,464, 519.56} 1,461.7 _ eee 
re Nashville—city.. 153,866| _25.97| 5,924.8 
900,429 70. 76 12,75 ; 1 Outside......... 55,556| 297.39 186.8 
239.4 1230. —__—_—_—| ae 
seat atih! etal t07) Lite: 209,422) 323.36] 647.6 
; 310.20] 3,852.3 SS 
2104089) 310.20) eee = New Haven—eity..| 162,655) » 17201) one 
| 260,475 41. 78 6,234.4 Outside......... 131,069] 231.16] 567. 
¢ 2. , en rr 
PM od ME acaba: MS nek) GEO ee 293,724] 249.07| 1,179.3 
42 613.9 _—<—$—<——$ | ee 
ae eo pear. New Orleans—city. 458,762 196.00) 2,340.6 
18.13! 11,085.6|| Outside......... 36,115 91.02 396.8 
161.99 4.5 << — | ae 
Total. .....:.--|  404,877|" “28710210 tygeaee 
2) 1,398.7 _—<———_ 
pose Mira dla 4 |PNew eX ore Norte 
57.95) 4,967. eastern New Jersey 
New York Division: 
cs al aS New York City...| 6,930,446] _ 299.00] 23,178.7 
305.09} 1,084.1|]} Outside...:..... 1/055,922| 1,055.27| 1,000.6 
54.0 2,640.0 otal. eaeyese 7,986,368] 1,354.27] 5,897.2 
149.07 23.5 
___"_|_______||N,, Jersey Division: 
2 203.07 792.6|| In central cities...| 1,012,154 54.36] 18,619.5 
————_|—== 4 || Elizabeth. . 114,589 9:73] 11,776.9 
ge Mi | accra VO Sa 
: ; Newark.. 138°513 3 17,185, 2 


SRT Ie ee Me 06 
746.52] 2.819.4|) Gatsrse” = = 122211] 1,902/902| 1,105.48] 1721.8 


23.02| . 7,323.7 —— $$$ 
113.33 340.3||) Total.........- 2,915,056) 1,159.84; 2,513.3 


736.35| 1,519.3|| Complete total..|10,901,424| 2,514.11] 4,336.1 


BIG CITIES AND THEIR SUBUR 

7 Inhabit. Area — Pop. 
NG. Sq, M. | per Sa. M 

1,950,961 128,00) 15,241.9 San Francigeo-C k-| 


. 89 1,035 .0}| land, Cali : 
epee een In central cities... .| 


Total... 2,847,148; 993.89| 2,864. 7||San Francisco 
or n| MT Ta a ee eee OL Sap ib ae awle, Fue 
p: 7 —elty...| _ 669,817 51.30] 13,056.9]| Outside......... 
ag, sites a 1,283,851] 1,574.75 815. 


3 
“7,958,668! 1,626.05| 1,201.5 
1815} 63.45| 4,756.7 
y 359.4 
0 


Scranton - Wilkes- 


arre, Pa. 

1 214.01 In central cities. 230,059 

ae 6| 1,365 Wilkes Bs rre. 138630 

8 5 ,365. es-Barre. , 62: 

eas Pr Seidl Daa Rat ial Wao ee ORI 


WOUALLIE de ciere <> 652,312 


480,852 69.72 6,896. 9||Seattle—city.....-. 
Seated bcey0 252,981 17.83] 14,188.5 LAGoe arousal cio 
Rte Ts criss 115,274 32.90] 3,503.8 
ats 112,597 18.99 5,929.3 PROGR Fe teasers 2 
Mer steels 482,834 748.11) . 645.4 
+ Springfield- 
este se tg ae 963,686 817.83 1,178.3 olyoke, Mass. 
3 _———_——____|—_—______|—_—_—_ || In central cities 
182,929 24.00 7,622.0)| Springfield........ 
37,584 310.60 121.0 olyoke.... 
—_—_—__|_—_——__|——_|_ Outside......... 
220,513 334.60 659.0 
PLORBIS 5 Sisce = fi.ace 
328,132 34.23 9,586, 1 
Fate 70,459 270.01 260.9|| Syracuse—city.... 
—_—____—_—_|—_—__—__|————_|| Outside......... 
Mayotenny « 398,591 304,24 1,310.1 
|———_——_|——___|———— ||]. Total.......... 
...-| 821,960 61.00} 13,474.8 
Bret oil, kL 7.803 380.37 572.8 US ae Siete 
——————— er Ye ieee 
«ee-| 1,039,823 441.37) 2,355.9 —EE 
a a amare ent LOGS. By vc = ss 1,695.7 
Maniel) 274,347 5,585. 8]| Utica—city,...... 4,799.1 
Rees cs 179,346 366. 488.9] Outside......... 265.7 
Hs Peeves 253,693 667.3 LOD. alee Sater « 533.1 
1,293,516 5|| Washington, D.C. 486,869 é 7,852.7 . 
ee a ee Ts 134,190) 4 317.2 o 
2} 140,267; 52.04 A SS ee 
aaa 184 .81 SEL RE ORNS 2 cats ie nate < 621,059 : 1,280.6 © - 
184,451 450.85 1}| Youngstown—city. 170,002 . 5,023.75 Fa 
Outside 194,558 590.2 4 
231,542 35.72! 6,482.1 [$$$ | ——__—_}|_____—___ 
eles 47,729 431.62 110.6 MPobA seks ghee « 364,560 . 1,003.0 
Mien en B70: 271 467.34 6 


(1752), 200; (1775), 5,934; (1780), G0). 10,000; (1790) 18,320; (1800), 2: 
790), 13,502; (1800), 26,514; (1810), 46,555; | 33,787; (1820), 43,398; (1830), 61, 
i (1830), 80,620; (1840), 102,313; | 98,383; (1850), 136,881; (1860) 177,840. 

54; (1860) 212,41 hiladelphia (1683). 500; (1700 

ee eee ; (1740) : 
1680), 4,500; (1690), 7,000; (1700), 6,700; | (1770), 28,000; 
000; (1720), 11,000; (1730), 13,000; (1740), : + (1810), 
:750), 15,731; (1760), 15,631; (1770), 15,520: | 93,605; (1850), "12 


Mes eT 


4,937; (1810), 
392; (1840), 


< 


SITION OF THE CENTRE OF POPULATION, 1790 TO 1930. 


CATION. MOVEMENT IN Mites DURING ~ 
PRECEDING DECADE. 


APPROXIMATE LOCATION BY IMPORTANT TOWNs. price 


Point in] West-|North-|South- 
ok ward. | ward. | ward, 
ne. 


: ee. 
° 
76 23 miles east of Baltimore, Md............--++|-- 
6/76 18 miles west of Baltimore, Md.......... gc jatets -6 
30/77 40 miles kaa by west of Washington, D. C. 9 
42/78 & 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W, Va 50.5 
‘54/79 19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va-..| 40.4 
0/80 16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va...........| 55.0 
0/81 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va....... 54.8 
24/82 y east of Chillicothe, Ohio......] 80.6 
2 0/83 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. ..... 44.1 
8 84 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.)| 58.1 
56/85 miles east of Columbus, Ind................ 48.6 
6)85 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind... ......)_; 14.6 
: 4) H Pre cy, eae ecenetpe Ing. 5. eee 39.0 
: west 0 tehall, Owen County, Ind. é 
45187 8 -6(2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Gan Ind. 23.6 


ak bet of eet ae } oe reek 


2 ; hy ve ntti 1 aH + aa 
s Mae Fay eS | 
: wes—F t, Aliens and Natives; Jews. 
ye 2 ee a F ce ites es? eae 3 
__einiz NS AND ALIENS, 21 YEARS AND OVER, 1930. 
“ 5 = B ere Negro. {| State. Native | For. born 


te. ‘ * . white. white. 


15,135] 479,950||Nevada........ ierre:. 
Penn 9,950/) Nevada... .... gibi 11,899 


daware. 2c Tse 112/685 ¢ N 
ft 223'936 Grier a 


‘ 


a 


WMentucky......... 
Louisiana 
aine.... 


me eee ee 


5 


— a? 


"a 
7 
- Jews Ct. | Jews 
m™ Alabama... ....-... i ‘ 13,547| 1,06] 14,20 
Fy Arizona. ........... . 4. i hats “ 508 are 7 ey Os 
California.......... 2.10 | 123,284] 2.78||New Jersey......... 149'476| 4.96] 225:306] 6 
4 Colorado........... 1.47 AGO; .asieies 858] 0.20 1,05: 
” Connecticut....>... 5.28 | 91,538} 5.59)|New York... .. 
j elaware.......... 1.77 
4 District of Columbia. 2.71 0,19 
4 Florida 0.70 3.19 
Georgia 0.77 0.23 
Idaho. . 0.24 Oregon. 1.13 
fi; Illinois 3.95 Pennsylvania. . 3.72 
- Indiana 0.91 Rhode island 3.27 
Towa 0.70 0.29 
Kansas 0.51 0.18 
)Kentucky......-.... 0.56 0.61 
‘ Louisiane... 3... 7. 0.68 0.86 
A Sey ea eee 0.95 0.84) 
; Maryland.......... 4.56 0.61 
; Massachusetts. |_| |! 5. 0:69 
Michigan. ~....... 2.04 0.57 
r Minnesota. ........ 1.36 | 43,197) 1.61)/West Virginia....... 0.36 
‘ Mississippi......... 0.19 | 6,420] 0.36||Wisconsin.......... 1.13 
q (ig Ieee 2.35 | 80,687) 2.35||Wyoming.......... 0.27 
| Montana..........- 0.453 _ ere 
TS ia ES (camera ee | a 2 eee 3,388,9511 3.27|4,228,029| 
; The Jewish population figures in these tables are by H.S. Linfield, Director, Jewish Statistical 
} * 


JEWISH POPULATION, 1877-1927. 


% Distrib. 
_——<——— Year and Popula- 
Tot. |Jews. Division. tion. 


Year and Popula- Jews. 


Division. tion. 


11,894,780 32,692/0.27/27 .24/14.27 SEK 5 3 om sic 
21,113,735! 127,500/0.64/29.28/13.60 |] 1927...... 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGH, 1927 


a 5 27,180,855| _ 90,185/0.33(3 
tee 30,983045| 155;251|0.5 
hy “I I511}34%531'618| 225/940|0/65|29 
et nee 1,338,708 
le a eae Sauna lama mera aes |e arene 4'046/917 


Per Cent of | Distrib. of Per Cent of 
Jews. |Jews to Total. Jews. ~ Jews. Jews to Total. 
Pe 420,000 45.28 23.80 Queens..... 75,800 9.33 i 
| iii] 797,000 35.02 45.15 7/200 4:90 
anhattan..| 465,000 25.71 26.35 


Total.....} 1,765,000 29.56 100.00 


_ ~ Buffalo, 20.000; Albany, 9,000; Rochester, 33,900; | 270,000; Pittsburgh, 53,000; St. Louis. : 
‘Syracuse, 14,000; Mt. Vernon, 10,000; Yonkers, 8,000. | total, 2,911,000. 

New Jersey—Newark, 65,000; Paterson, 22,300; In 1927 the Jewish population in cities of 
ee J ga 3568. 20,000; Trenton, 11,000; Atlantic |,,.q more residents was estimated at 3, 258, 0, 
Se at .| 11.11 per cent of the total number 0: 

: ‘ American cities—Baltimore, 68,000; 

Bee aod. Chicago, 305,000; Cleveland, 85,000; | In rural territory the percentage ranged ; 
Detroit, 75,000; Los Angeles, 75,000: Philadelphia; ! 1.76 per cent. - 


UNITED STATES ALIEN IMMICR. TION 
TOTAL IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITT. 0! co 
Yuar. | Number. YwaR. | Number. YEA 


5 9,663] 1916....| 2 
ie. 730] 1917 | 
285,631 ; 


500. 319 
e above table covers cae immigrant aliens ee does not include aS aliens. 


_IN REASE OF U. S. POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF pis? 
+ DEPARTED. 


18 
184 


5 a 


Non- 


Total, |Emigrant. 


29747 7, 177,172 
34/956 | 144,765 | 179'721 189,050 


wred—(1933) 5,529; (1934) 5,384; — Aliens deported—(1933) 19,865; (1934) 8,879; 
barred—(1933) ( )» 5 (1935) "8,319" 


OTHER IMMIGRATION DATA 
1933. | 1934. 1935. ‘ 1933. | 1934, Bu 


ae Rls eh 85 3s Male..., .... | 9,219]12,101/14,010 © 
at 4°374 Female. - 13,849]17;369| 20/946 


; 504 A Ca Cs ae ae A c/o e ee 
ST ery eer 979 : Widowed or divorced. . Bae. 
Sac ea 70 WIRKIG.jchosimine me Aeeecn or ut 


ft otas for chief countries are: Great ae 3,086; ine esibeania 2 2,874; Russia, 2,712: Nor- 

ae ern Ireland, 65,721; Irish Free Sta’ way, 9.377; phish aileron i, 707; Austria, i, 413; Bel- 
_ Germany, 25, 957; Poland, 6,524; oe gium, 1304; Denmark, 1,181. "Annual quota for all 
a. 


Wweden, 3,314; Netherlands, 3, 153; France, countries, 153, 774, 
U, S. POPULATION—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE. : a 


1920./ 1930. States. | 1920., 1930° States. 1920. | | 1930. States. 1920.; 1930. 
aise er - (ey Mee a A ee | ea ae .- 
|P. Ct./P. Ct. P. Ct.|P. Ct. P. Ct. Ct. eae i . Ct. |] 

-| 2.2) 2.2!Towa....... 2.3/ 2.0||Nevada..... 0.1) 0.1||So. Dakota..| 0.6 
0.3} 0O.4/|Kansas..... 1.7} 1,5||New Hamp..| 0.4] 0.4/|Tennessee 2.2 
1.7) 1.5)|Kentucky,..] 2.3] 2.1||New Jersey..| 3.0] 3.3 ee 
3.2) 4.6 TOWLE DA « 1,7} 1.7||New Mexico.| 0.3] 0.3 0. 

0.9} 0.8}|/Maine...... 0.7| 0.6||New York...| 9.8] 10.3 0.3 

og EC Ne OS Maryland 1.4] 1.3/|No. Carolina] 2:4] 2.6 2.2 

0.2) O.2/i|Mass....... 3.6] 3.5]|/No. Dakota.| 0.6] 0.6 1.3 

0.4) 0.4 Michitane; .| 3.5) 3.9)}Ohio....... 5.4) 5.4 1,4] 
0.9) 1.2]/Minnesota. 2.3} 2.1//Oklahoma. . 1.9] 2.0) 2.5 

et 2) A Miscou 1.7) 1.6||/Oregon.....} 0.7] -0.8 0.2 

0.4) 0.4||Missour! Pe Mae iy ae | 8.2] 7.8 . 

6.1) 6.2||/Montana.. 0.5) 0.4|/RhodelIsland| 0.6] 0.6]| U.S...... 

2.8! 2.6l/Nebraska..:} 1:2! 1-1llSo. Carolina.| 1.6| 1.4 ‘ 


- 


5 


os 


A oe 
ie , 


URBAN PLACES iN THE UNITED STATES WITH POPULATION EXCE 


The following figures are those returned by the Census of 1930. 
eau, is, in general, that residing in cities and other in- 


Urban 


ALABAMA. 


Alnbama City. 
Albertville... . 


Alexander Cit, 
Andalusia... . 
Anniston 


Bessemer... .. 
Birmingham. . 
Brewton... .... 
Carbon 


Tuskegee..... 
Union Springs 
ARIZONA. 
Bisbee....... . 8,023 
Douglas...... 9,828 
Flagstaff...... 3,891 
Glendale.. . 3,665 
Globe. .5,./.:..7- 7,157 
Jerome......- 4,932) 
estes Seid ini 3,711 
Miami........ 7,693 
Nogales...... 6,006 
Phoenix...... 48,118 
Prescott...... ol 
SPCICHON oie «o's 32,506 
Winslow...... 3,917 
Yuma......-. 4,892 
ARKANSAS. 
Arkadelphia... 3,380 
Batesville..... 4,484) 
ton. . “ps 3,44 
Blytheviille. 10,098 
Brinkley. 3,046 
Camde: 7,273 
Clarksville. 3,031 
Conway 53! 
Crossett 2,811 
De Queen 2,938 
Dermott. . 9: 
El Dorado.... 16,421 
Fayetteville... 7,394 
Fordyce...... 3,206 
rrest City... 41594 
Fort Smith.... 31,429 
arrison...... 626 


pulation, as defined by the Census Bur 

oe places having 2,500 inhabitants or mo 
n New Hampshire and Rhode Island 

2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics. 
ed as urban under as 

Those classed as towns in 


. towns (townshi 


ARKANSAS.—Continued. 


re, the remainder being classified as rural. 
P ps) are onagnten i beh = they have more than 
a , and a few large townships in other states 

cial rule and are indicated by the letter po tes ate Hlkeviieg 
Jassachusetts are marked with a star. 


_ __U. 8.—Population of Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants. 259 
ranean eet gn A ee 


tiie 
"a 
‘¢ P 
ds 


EBING 2,500 
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92) Place. _1930. 1920. Place. 1930. 1920. 
5,432)||Helena....... 8,316 9,112!) Hollister... ... 3,757 
1,666)|Hope....... 2. 6,008] _4,790||Hunt'e'tonBeh| 3°60 Peay 
2,293)|/Hot Springs. .. 20,238 11,695||Hunt’g’ton Pk. 24.591 4'513 
4,023) |Jonesboro.... . 10,326 9,384]| Inglewood 19,480 3/286 
17,734)|Little Rock...| 81,679} 65,142|/La Mesa. 2'513 1004 
3,323||McGehee.... - 3.488] _2,368]|La Verne... 2'860| 1698 
1,775 3,008] 2,158||Lindsay.....- 3878] | 2'576 
3.462 5,115 3,864||Livermore. ... 3119 ‘916 
2,143 4,314 5,074]|Lodi......... 6.788] 4850 
18,674 3/118 3,441||Lompoc...... 2/845 1876 
178,806 3,076] — 2\378])Long Beach...| 1421032] _55"593 
68 4,043 3,010}|Los Angeles... .|1,238/048] 5761673 
2,666) 4,547 :771|| Los Gatos... . 3,168 2'31 
2,467} 19:418| 14.048||Lynwood..... PAVE (teen 
4,752) 2,573 1,755||Madera. ..... 4,665| 3/444 
2.779 5,966]  6,306|/Martinez. .... 6,569] 3'858 
10.034 3,234} —_1,740)| Marysville. ... 5,763| 5,461 
1,681 20,760] 19,280|| Maywood... : 6,794.0. eee 
3,013} 3,033 2,691)|Merced....... 7,066 ‘974 
4,939} 3,554 3,318]|/ Mill Valley... 4,164 "554 
5,003 5,628 4,505|| Modesto... .. . 13,832 9,241 
2,633)) 3.387 2,836)! Monrovia..... 10,890 5/480 
10,529) Sma 2,544)....- 20: Montebello. . . 5.4081, enon 
2,025) |Springdale. 2,763 2,263)! Monterey City 9.141 5,479 
14,737) |Stamps. . 2,705 2,564/|| Monterey Pk.. 6,406 4108 
3,471||Stuttgart. .... 4,927 4,522||Mountain V’w 308 1.888 
1,909) |Texarkana.... 10,764 8.257 SDAL:. ound 6,437 6.757 
estes mann..... 2,995 2,598) | National City. 7.301 3'116 
8,018}| Van buren 5,182 5.224)|Needles....... 3,1 2'307 
2,395||Warren....... 2,528 2,145)|/Oakland...... 284,063] 216,261 
3,246||West Helena. 4,489 6,226)! Oceanside..... 3,508 161 
rete Wynne: .3.2.:'. 3 50 2,933 Onearia soe 12,583 7.280 
5 Lange, =. ae. 0 4,884 
60,777 SATAEORNEAS Oroville. 2 2.! 35698] 31340 
43,464||Alameda...... 35,033 28,806||Oxnard....... 6,285 4:417 
4.Q Alhany. 2.4.2 8,569 2,462|| Pacific Grove. 5,558 2,974 
1,556) | Alhambra 29,472 9,096|/Palo Alto..... 13,52 5,900 
2,518} | Anaheim. 10,995 5,526!|Pasadena..... 76,08 45,354 
5,432}|Anitioch...... 063 ,936||Paso Robles. . 2/573 "919 
2,645); Arcadia. . 5,216 2,239)|Petaluma..... 8,245 6,226 
poeGs cs = Auburn... ... 2,661 2,289)| Piedmont 9,333 4,282 
3,841)/Azusa........ 4,808 2,460)|Pittsburg..... 9.61 4.715 
2,269!| Bakersfi 26,015 18,638||Pomona...... 20,804 13,505 
15,589 ng. 2,752 1,810}| Porterville... . 5,303 4,097 
6,682||Bell....... CI See es ed Bluff »D17 Bye 
2,141|| Belvedere T 33,023 6,339||Redding...... 4,188 2,962 
6,546) | Benicia. . 2/913! _2'693||Redlands..... 145177] 9571 
734) | Berkeley. 82,109] 56,036/|Redondo Beh. 9.847 4,913 
5,696||Beverly Hills. 17,42 674|| Redwood City. 8,962 4,020 
11,996|| Brawley...... 10.439 5,389] |Reedley...... 2,589 AAT 
3,855||Burbank...... 16,662 2,913)||Riehmond.... 20.093 1,6843 
2,475||Burlingame. .. 13.27 4,107||Riverside..... 29,696 ,341 
4,125! |Calexico...... 6,299 6,223||Roseville..... 42 AT 
nico... ...cees 7,961 9,339||Sacramento. .. 93,750, 65,908 
TU 3 shee 118 2,13 aS? 208 10,263 ,30 
9,205/|Chula Vista. 3,869 1.718||San Anselmo.. ,650 47, 
9,916/|Claremont.... 2,719 1,728||SanBernardino| 37,481 18,721 
3,186)||Coalinga..... 851 2,934/|San Bruno.... 3,610 56: 
2,737||{Colton....... 8,014 4,282||San Buena-~ 
7,044||Compton..... 12,516 1,478 ventura.... 11,603 4,3: 
4,030}|Corona....... ,018 ,129||San Diego....| 147,995] 74,683 
3,036||Coronado..... 5,425 3.289)||San Fernando. 7,5 3,2 
6,689/|Covina....... 2,774 1,999||San Francisco.| 634,394) 506,676 
8,460}|Culver........ 5,669 503||San Gabriel... 7.22 2.640 
29,053||Daly City... . 7838 3.779||Sanger....... 2,967 2,578 
2,632 805||San Jose...... 57,651 ie 
2,968 3,400||San Leandro. . 11,45 ,703 
2,610 528}|SanLuisObispo 8,276 5,895 
8,43 5,464||/San Marino... 3,73 5 
3,870 1,505}|San Mateo.... 13,444 5,979 
3,479 1,283)|/San Rafael.... 8,022 5,512 
3,503 1,563)||Santa Ana... . 30,32 15,485 
421 789)||Santa Barbara 33,613 19,441 
15.752 12.923||Santa Clara... 6,30. 22 
#685 1,852||Santa Cruz... . 14,395 10,917 
2,893 1,597||Santa Maria. . 7,057 1943 
,022 2,616||/Santa Monica. 37,146 15,252 
52,513 45,086/|Santa Paula.. . 7,452 96 
10,860 4,415)|Santa Rosa... 10,636 8,758 
15,969 6,331]|Sausalito..... 667 2,790 
3.30: 2.862 NA. . | ceorprede 3,047 3,158 
2/330 62.736] 13.536||Sierra Madre. . 31550| 2.026 
3,887||Glendora..... 761 2,028) Signal Hill.... PALEY] Paper de 
5,362||Grass Valley. . 3,817 4,005)|South Gate... 19,632) d.pieceeee 
2,996||Hanford...... ,028 5,388)|So. Pasadena. . 13,730 1852) 
3.377|| Hawthorne. . . 6,596]. .......||/So. San Fran'o 19) 4,411 
28,870||Hayward..... 5,530 3,487)|Stockton...... 47,963 40,296 
3.477||Hermosa Beh. 4,796 2,327||Sunnyvale. ... 10: 1,678 
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Yuba City. . 


te m ton, . 
als renee COLUMBIA, 


hingto 
ith 


‘COLORADO. 


Panama Cys 
512 ea 


Plant City. . 
Pompano 
Quincy 
River Jct..... 
St. Augustine. 
St. Petersburg. 
6]| Sanford. 


ailene Park. 


8}|East Point. . 
EB. bers 


Manchester... 
Marietta, é 
Milledgeviile. : 


auean ss: 


Fort Myers... . 
Fort Pierce... . 
Gainesville... . 
Haines City... 


Hialeah. 


Hollywood.... 


Lake City 


Lakeland... | 
Lake Wales. . . 
Lake Worth... 


Sebring. . 
1s A acksonville 


Dp 
Tarpon Spgs... 
Wauchula. 
W. Paim Ben... 
Winter Haven. 
Winter Park. . 


Columbus... 


PNANwrce 
On Ho 


D000 md 
aod 


Blackfoot... .. 


Statesboro... |_| 
Thomaston .. 
Thomasville... 


Waynesboro — 
96|| Winder.. 


Baines 0 esas 21,544) 21,393 
Burley... 26: +826 5,40. 
3//Caldwell...... 4 5,109 


Pocatello. E 
8 Preston....... 3,381 3,235 


Rexburg.,.... 3.048 3.569 | 
St. eer ranle 2,778 2,957. 
Sandpoint... 3,290 2,876 

Twin Falls. . 787 3 


Carmi. 2 e 
Set ana: ob) 
Centralia... ... 


hicago 
ChicagoHts.. 
Christopher... .| 


on 
oS 
© 
o 
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Beardstown... 
Belleville... .. 
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ILLINOIS—Continued. ILLINOIS—Continued 
» Place. 1930. 1920. Place. 1930. 
MRIS ci caress 4.395 3,558)|Savanna. . 5.086 
Forest Park 14,555 10,768||Shelbyville.. 3.491 
Freeport..... ,045 19,669] /Silvis. ....... 2,650 
Fulton. .... 2,656 2,445||Sparta....... 3,385 
Galena....... 3,878 4,742 Springfield... ~ 71,864 
Galesburg 28.830}  23,834]/Spring Valley. 5,270 
elya.. 2. 5. 2,875 2,974||Staunton. .... 4,618 
Geneseo...... 3,406 3,375) |Steger........ 2,985 
Geneva....... 4,607 3,327||Sterling...... 10,012 
Georgetown 3,407 3,061/|Streator...... 14,728 
Gillespie. ..... 5,111 4,063)/Summit...... 6,548 
Glencoe...... 6,295 3,381/|Sycamore..... 4,021 
Glen Ellyn. . 7,680 2,851}|Taylorville.. . . 7.316 
Granite City. - 25,130} 14,757 2,569 
Greenville... . 3.233 3,091 13,060 
Harrisburg 11,625 7.125 4,342 
Harvard. 2,988 3,294 5,362 
16,374 9,216 6,220 
3,451 3,614 3,011 
9,708 10,986]; Washington P. 3,837 
3,319 2,902|| Watseka... .. . 3,144 
12,203 6,167/| Waukegan... . 33,499 
590} . 1,446|)West Chicago. 3,477 
4,435 5,074|| Western Sprgs. 3,894 
6,923 4,042||W. Frankfort.. 14,683 
3,227 1,389||/Westmont.... 2,733 
Hoopeston. 5,613 5,451]| Westville. .... 3,901 
Jacksonville. 17,747 15,713||Wheaton..... 7.258 
4,309 3,839]|/White Hall. .. 2,928 
onnston City, 5,955 7,137|| Wilmette. .... 15,233 
Wonet. =... . 42,993 38,442||Winnetka..... 12,166 
Kankakee 20,620 16,753|| Wood River. 8,136 
Kenilworth 2,501 ,188|| Woodstock 5,471 
Kewanee..... 17,093 16,026)|Zeigler....... 3,816 
-— See a i eer vee Mion... . semen 5,991 
a Grange 2, r 
Lake Forest. . 6,554 3,657 INDIANA. 
Lanst 3,378 ,409}| Alexandria. 4,408 
13,149 13,050}| Anderson... .. 39,804 
6,303 ic é 
2,582 r 
3,791 
12,855 y 
6,612 F 
3,383, 
6,197 
4,787 
009 
7,661 
9,033 
4,29 391 
14,631 x . 
25,829} 12,072 Columbia sie 3,805 
10,741 7,147||Columbus . 9,935 
,008 "934||Gonnersville. - 12,795 
5,573 5.055||Crawfordsville| 10,355 
32,236 7 
8,666 
5,568 
3,067 
2,548 
7,132 
Mount Olive. . 3,079 
Mount Vernon 12,375 f 
ere 18 
Naperville 5,118 0 
Niles Center. 5,007 7 
5,836 
B Gos . 
4,135 Greencastle. . 4,613 
4,491||Greenfield. 4.188 
10,816 Greensburg... 5,702 
6,123}|Hammond.... 64,560 
7,985|| Hartford City. 6,613 
.383||Hobart......- 5,787 
12 08a runtinabie--| 3.488 
“ untin: oy 
364,161 
111 3,536 
3,905 
3 11,946 
G64 93843 
664 2. 
26,240 
15,755 
Ret 156 ,072 
River Forest. . sae 1 OBE 
River Grove.. 8.776 - 18'508 
3,668 1530 
Ar 3,310]|Marion 49 
3,893 927 Martinsvili 96 
85,864|  65,651||Michigan City 26,735 
37.953| 35.177||Misbawaka. . 28,630 
2,621 2,928||Mitchell...... 3,2! 
5,377 4,099||Mt. Vernon 5,035 
4 3,457||Muncie....... 46,548 
2,611 2,409'!|Nappanee.... 2,957 
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INDIANA—Continued. 


1920. Place. 1930. | 1920. — 
5,237||New Albany. . 25,819} 22,992 
3.568)| New Castle. 14,027 14,45 
2,541/| Noblesville. . 4,81] 4,75) 
3,340]}/N. Manchester 2,765 2,711 

59,183/|North Vernon. 2,989 08 
6,493 cosas City. 2,842 2,270 
6.027||Peru......... 12.730 12.41 
2,304 Botansbutw, we 1609 2,367 
8,18$|| Plymouth.. 5,290 4,338 
14,779|| Portland... 5,276| 5,958 
4,019||Princeton..... 7.505 7132 
3,602||Rensselaers. . . 2,798 2,91 
5,.806||Riehmond. ... 32.493] 26,765 
2,564/| Rochester... . . 3,518 3,720 

10,244|| Rushville... .. 5,709 5,498 
3,316 Saletan: >. .cGes 3,194 2,836 
3,895||Seymour...... 7,508 7,348 

854/|Shelbyville.. .. 10,618 9,701 
4,682||South Bend...] 104,193 70,983 
1,516} |Sullivan. . 5,30 4,48! 
2,817}|Tell City.... 4,87. 4,086 

19,226 62,810 66,083 
2,594 pton 4,861 4,50 
1,258] | Union Cit 3,084 3,406 
8.478]| Valparaiso.... 8,079 6,518 

BA Hee Vincennes. ... 17,564 17,160 
4,241]|Wabash...... 840 By p 
4-137||Warsaw...... 5,730 5,478 
2,954|| Washington... 9,070 8,743 
7,814)| W. Lafayette.. 5,095 3,830 
6,694||W.Terre Haute 3,588 4,310 
3,476]|Whiting...... 10,880 10,145 
5,523]| Winchester 4,487 4,021 
3/580 IOWA. 

AUDIG.. cis instars 4,425 067 

Algona....... 3,985 3,724 

4,172||Ames......... 10,261 6,270 

29,767||Anamosa..... ,079 2,881 

5,585 5,329 

3,239 3,887 

2,768 2,178 

11,886 12.451 

26,775 24,057 
4,691 Ag 

7,362 6,316 

56,097 45,566 

8,147 486 

5,365 5,175 

8,039 7,350 

6,443 5,824 

4,962 4,511 

3,499]|Clarion....... 2,578 2,826 
8,990||Clear Lake. 3,066 2,81 
9,901||Clinton....... 5,726| 24,15 

10,139 2 Bluffs.| 42,048) 36,162 
3,282||Cresco..... 5. 3,069 3,195 
4.762 Prose Lsladiniet 8,615 8,034 
2,532|| Davenport. 60,751} 56,727 

35,967||Decorah...... 4,581 4,039 

24,277||Denison...... 3,905 3,581 

10,790||Des Moines...|. 142,459] 126,468 

85,264||Dubuque..... 41,679 39,141 

86,549|| Eagle Grove. 4.071 4,433 

11,585||Fldors.. : 3.200 3,189 
4909||IEmmetsburg. - 2,865 2,762 
4,796] | stherville. . 4,94 4,699 

55,378]|| Fairfield 5,948 

di Fort Dodge 19,347 
9,525||Fort Madi 12,066 
3,780||Glenwood 269) 3,862 
4,168||Grinnell...... 949 5,362 
5,345||Hampton 3,473] 2,992 

36,004||Harlan....... 3,145 2,831 
6,183) | Independence 3,691 3,672 
3,450] |Indianola..... 3,488 3,628 
3,261||Iowa City... . 15,340] 11,267 
14,000] |Iowa Falls... . 4,112 3,954 

314,194||Jefferson...... 3,431 3,416 
4,461||Keokuk 15,106} 14,428 
2,539|| Knoxville. 4,697 3,523 

10,098||Le Mars...... 4,788 4,683 
5,273||Manchester.. . 3,413 3,110 

30.067||Ma Loki 3,595 3,626 

22,486||Marion....... 4,348 138 
15,158 Marshaiitown, 17,373| 15,731 
3,466||Mason City.. 23,304 065 
6,257)| Missouri Val.. 4,23! 985° 
5,856||Mt. Pleasant. . 3,743 3,987 

21,626||Muscatine. ... 16,778] 16,068 

,711|| Nevada. 133 2,668 

23,747||Newton....... 11,560 6,627 

895||Oelwein,...« {794 TABS 

19,457||Anawa....<.. 2,538 2,256 
15,195||Osage........ 2,964 2,878 
3,025||Osceola....... 2,871 2,684 
5,284||Oskaloosa 10,123 9,427 

.)24||Ottumwa..... 28,075) 23,003 
2,678" Pella... cess 3,326 3.338 


“TOWA Conan , si 


1930. ile 


7" i saad , 5 a 
Sioux City. '||Harlan....... 
i - Spencer. ; 5,0 4,599 as 
- Storm Li 


Portland... ... 
Presque Isl 
Rockland... 


Lexington Pre 
Louisville. .. 


6,107|j;Annapolis.... . 2 

5.081 saps pe Sates oft Sean 
Morganfield. 2,551 2,65 runswick.... f ; ag 
Mt. Sreciie : 3 3,995||Cambridge.. . . 8,544 7467 4 
Murray...... 1 2'415||Chestertown. . 2,809 2,537 | 
Newport Y Crisfield...... 3,850 4,116 


Nicholasville. . 3,128 Cumberland. . 


: Hagerstown.. 3! 
Princeton..... 7 Havrede Grace a 
5||Providence. . . 4% 
Richmond..,.. 


Russellville. . . 3 Mt. Kainier., . ‘| 
Shelbyville... . 4,033 3.760||Pocomoke C’y. 2,609 2,444 
Somerset... .. 5,506|  4,672||Salisbury.....| 10,997] 7,553 
Winchester. . 8,235 8,333 epee tes oe ane 
estern i i 4 
LOUISIANA. Westminster..| 41463] 3}521 
os'oae Ae ay MASSACHUSETTS. 
536] —‘1,854||Abington..... 


Ds. seas : 
Baton Rouge. . 30,729]  21,782]|Adams....... 


Bogalusa.....- 14,029 8,245||Agawam.,.... 
Bossier City... 4,003 1,094||Amesbury.,... 
i : Spats 942||Amherst.,... - 
De Quincy.... 3,589 1,823}|Arlington..... 
De Ridder. .. . 3,747 3,535||Athol........ 
Donaldsonville 3,788 3,745|| Attleboro... .. 
ea te 3,597 coe aa Frist 
2,502 1,044||*Ayer, ....... 

Franklin 8,271 3,504 Bateanis.. 
Gretna....... 9,584 7,197||Barre.. a 
6,07 3,855 Beichertown. é 
Boe 903 ae 


4,036 3,824 *Blackstone. hs 


Lafayette..... 14,635 7,855||Boston 7..... 
6||Lake Charles. . 15,791 13,088||Braintree..... 
L. Providence. 2,867 1,917|| Bridgewater... 
Leesville.,.... 3,291 2,518]|Brockton..... 


Morgan Civy.. 5,985 5/429||Chelsea...... 


Natchitoches. . 4,547 8,388||Chicopee..... 
New Iberia... 8,003 Clinton....... 


New Orleans.. ee ot 387,219)|Cohasset...... 


Plaquemine... 5,124 4,632 Dartmouth. 
Rae aan : 955||Dedham...... 


Thibodaux. ..- 


West Monroe. 6,566 2,240||Baston..,.. 
Westwego.... 3,987) 26m ee Everett.. 

: Winnfleld..... 3,721 2,975 He eames : 
‘a ver... 
MAINE, rs Falmouth... .. 
04||Auburn....... 18,571] 16,985)|Fitchburg... . . 
Augusta...... 17,198 14,114|| Foxborough... 
0}|Bangor....... 28,749 25,978|| Framingham. . 
Bath... 9,110 31||Franklin., .... 
afeos’e the G Kid aber 


Brunswick.... 6,144 5,784||Gt. Barrington 
@hisiss wie 5/470 ’ é 
10.008}  5.028||Hastport...:::|  3'466 ogea Havernilt al 


i” 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. | MASSACHUSETTS—Continned: 
1920. 


Place. 


Lexington.. 
*Longmeadow. 
Lowell 


Montague.... 
Matick... ... 
Needh: 


Eiymouth.. . 


peotrhrinee.: 
So. Hadley.... 


Stoughton... . 
Swampscott... 


W. Spring 


ington. 
Winchendon. . 
Winenester. . 


ww wo 

trot aban cat ata oat a ct gee 
tle fay 

gsi 

IR ADOWOP 


CwRO~ 
pe daha 
Ho 


3, eon Winthrop 
2,970]) Woburn. ..... 
60/203]| W: orcester.... 
pee Wrentham... . 


MICHIGAN. 


PS aie 
99'148|/Benton Harbor 
49,103/|Berkley...... 
6,255) | Bessemer 
7/324| Big Rapids. 
15. baal [Birmingham . - 
7,086) |Boyne SiG 
3) 595|/Buchanan.... . 
39,038) |Cadillac. ....: 


Caro 
2,956||Centerline. ... 
15,189}|Charlotte 
8,453}|/Cheboygan... . 
13,471|)Clawson...... 
5,653/|Coldwater. . . . 
9,382) |Crystal Fails. . 
$26/|Dearborn 


2,610}|/Gladstone..... 
12/627||Grand Haven. 
5,393||Grand Ledge. . 
3:820||Grand Rapids. 
9,896)||/Greenville.... 
iV. 552||Grosse Pointe . 
1,763||Grosse Pointe 
33° 045|| | Farms...... 
4'246]||Grosse Pte. nb: 
47,876||Hamtramck.. 
4°756||\Hancock.... .- 


7.439) | Hastin: 


gs.. 
2; 18823 — aaa ‘Park 
44) | Hillsdale. . 


4,450 
5,789) | Marquette 


13,025 eee 


"446, 
30,915 Melvindai 
8,525||Menominee. .. 
pap Midland...... 


67|| Monroe.. 


21457||Mt. Clemens. . 

13/258|| Mt. Pleasant. . 

6/224||Munising 
908, 


Place. 


MICHIGAN—Continued. 


Place. 


bt et 


SIDS ONO S10 S100 He rd 
SNC ORO BOOTY 


ex 
a 


Port Huron. 


4)|River Rouge 


Rochester. . 
Rogers City. . 
Roseville. .... 


St. Johns. .... 
St. Joseph.. 
Sit. Ste. Bane! 
South Haven. . 


Sravtoa, sin, Guaieta 


Waynese.. o. 2 
Wyandotte. 
Ypsilanti... .. 


7\|Zeeland...... 
MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea.... 
Alexandria... . 


aber Phan 
DV OVNI OI 1 He 


Nonssozom 


cneogn 


E. Gr. Rapids. 
'054||Eaton Rapids. 


on ee 

YPN TS 00 SBD jy 
Seon 

CHOON Ot Ob WO 

PROP 


ton th Gon m1 003 0 Stn Dba id ~1OItS WH noo br OoniR © 


om 
args 


Brainerd. 
Chisholm 
Cloquet.. 
Columbia Hgts 
Phaet cnee 


Hutchinson... 
a eS 
Lake City... 
Litchfield... . . 
Little Falis. .- 


Minneapolis... 


1}|/Montevideo.. . 


Moorhead.... 
Nashwauk... . 
New Ulm..... 
Northfield. ... 
N. Mankato... 
N. St. enigs > ae 
Owitonna. 

Pipestone.. 


Proctor Knott. 
Red Wing 
Ratiood: Falls 
Richfield...... 
Robbinsdale 
Rochester... .. 


it. Pa 
St. Peter..:-.. 
Sauk Center... 
Sauk Rapids. . 
Sleepy Bye... 
So. St. Paul. 


7|\St 
Stillwater. . 


Willmar sat 
Winona.. 
Worthington. . 


ir 


$ 
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NEW JERSEY. hal 
1920.) ~ 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Place. 1930. 
3,925 
214 
3,724 
135 
14,850 
5,288 
4,725 
10,043 
3,246 
4,833 
10,743 
220 
Greenville. ... 14,807 
Greenwood.... 11,123 
Grenada... ... 349 
Gulfport... ... 12.547 
Hattiesburg... . 18,601 
Indianola..... 3,11 
Jackson...... 48,282 
Kosciusko 3,237 
Dsurel.. <2...) 18,017 
Lexington.... 2,590 
Louisville..... 3,013 
cComb..... 10,057 
Meridian..... 31,954 
Natchez...... 13,422 
New Albany 3,187 
Oxford....... 2,890 
Pascagoula... . 4,339 
Pass Christian. 3,004 
Ne tana a8 2,560 
Picayune..... 4,698 
Starkville Aaag? 3,612 
Tupelo. .'s..'... 6,361 
Vicksburg.. 22,943 
Water Vatley.. 
arse Rie 
Minoo c City.. 
MISSOURI 
Aurora....... 
Bonne Terre. . 
Boonville... .. 
Brentwood... . 
Brookfield... 6.428 
Mtler. i... 2,706 
Cameron..... 3,507 
Cape es u. 16.227 
a ee 4,058 
Carthage..... 9,736 
a wibersville: 4,781 
Chaffee 902 
3,357 
8,177 
9,613 
5,744 
14,967 
3,057 
5,069 
1714 
3,171 
4,565 
3,001 
2,630 
3,798 
4,085 
2,945 
105 
22.761 
igginsville. . 3,339 
Pidsoendene. 15,296 
\eneeae City. aus 


3,851 

: Peeeeee Siege 2,657 
Marceline.. 3,555 
Rec RteEL 8,103 
Mar eae 5,217 
Mex (tas saben 8,290 
Moberly...... 13.772 
Monett....... 5099 
_Neosho....... 4,485 
Nevada....... 7.448 
IN. Kansas vhs 2,574 
Perryville. 2,964 
es Bluff...] . 7,551 
mond. 4,129 
Kichtiond Hts 9,150 
10) Re 670 


St. Charles. . 10,491 


MISSOURI—Continued. 


S 


1920. Place, 1930. 1920. Place.. 1930. 
4,071/|St. Joseph. ... 80,935 77,939 |Asbury Park.. 14,981 12,400 
2 Bol St: Louis...) | 821'960| 772/897(|Atlantic City {| 66,198] 50,707 
3,033||Ste. Genevieve 2,662 2,046|/Audubon..... 8,904 174 
2'277||Sedalia....... 0'806} 21.144|/Bayonne...... 88,979| 76,754 
10}937||Sikeston...... 5,676 3,613) |Belleville..... 26,97 660 
1706||Slater........ 3,478 3,797||Belmar.. ..... 3,49 1,987 
3'259||Springfield....] 57,527| 39,631,/Bergentield - . . 8,816 3,667 
7,552||Trenton...... 6,99 6,951||Bernardsville.. 8,336] e. ocsiee - 
1,674|| UniversityCity 25,809 6,792'|Beverly...... 2,864 2,562 
2,826|| Warrensburg. . , 14 4,811,|Bloomtield.... 38.077| 22,019 
10;501|| Washington... 5,918 3,132||Bloomingdale. 2,543 » 19) 
'498|| Webb City... . 6,876 7.807||Bogota....... 7,341 190 
11,560!| Webster Gr... 16,487 9,474||Boonton...... 6,866 5,372 
7,793|| West Plains... 3,335 3,178}| Bordentown 4,405 4,371 
3,402 Bound Breok 7,372 5,906 
8,157 MONTANA. eed Beach nce Bets 
13,279 : Tidgeton..... i i 
$77Sllanaconda....) ° 12408) 11688 Bunfneton,..-| 1O,ead| “O.089 
22,817||Bozeman. ... . 6,855 6.183] | Bonet ae 1392 2,386 
/258||Butte........ 39°532| 41/611||Galdwell...... id 3,776 
13,037||Deer Lodge... 3°51 3'7g0||Camden...... 118,700] 116.309 
1,792 Glendive Era 4'629 3'816 Cape May.... 2,637 999 
1,777||Great Walls... 28°82 24°121 Carlstadt... .. 5,425 472 
7,775||Havre Wee 6375 499||Carteret...... 13,339] 11047 
23,399|lHelena. |... 1! 11'803] ~’ 12'037||Greeen 3,869| 2.421 
12,608||talispell..__. 6004 5'147||Clementon.. . . 2,605]. ....... 
25all laurel. cco. 2558 2'939 Cliffside Pk... 15,267 5,709 
2:150| lr ewistowin ok 5358 8130] |Clitton. ...... 46.875| 26,470 
6,082||Ttvingston.... 391 6.220) |Closter. .. ... - 2,502 1,840 
2,357||nriles City... 1175 7'937 Collingswood.. 12,723 8,714 
1;669}|Misaoula 0. 14°657| 12'668 Cranford T... 11,126 6,001 
2,479||Red Lodge 026 451 OVER. --c -are 10,031 9,803 
2,596| Roundup. 2'577|  21434||ument.-+ 9+: pret naman 
12.0724 ¥ ceash. - 2,803| —-2,867||Rast Newark..| 2,686] _3,057 

315 East Orange..| 68,020] 50,710 
BE. Paterson... 4,77 441 
4,591)| £. Rutherford. 7,080 5,463 
62 
r213 S0e7|" "74 
5.410 Flemington. 2)729 23590 
8,304) | Fairbury. eies| Basa Frauke): Pie] 2095 
2,202//Falls City.....] _5,787| 4,930 Freehold.....:| _ 6,894 T7608 

10:25alleae gt eae Ee optic 29,739| 19,381 
B2i8|[Grand iaiand.:| is.o4i| 1/e47||Glassboro..:::] 4,790] ore 
4°750 Hastings. cones 15,490} 11,647 peta Ridge... 7,365] 4,620 
$033)|Holdedge: $538) $9021 lGlouoester."--| 18788] ag:de3 
3,410!) Kearne Rae 3 3 ran Guttenb: ae ae Breed he 
6,772 Lexi ao AR ie 8,575 7.702 Hack Ole sis 6,535 72 
3/028 ngton.... 2,962 2,327|| Hackensack... 24,568] 17,667 

-098|| Lincoln. ...... 75,933 948 ee 3,038 2,936 

10/392 fe eeenes BEpe 6,68 4/303 pecan 5 8,857| 5,646 
21243||Nortolk a City 7,230 6,279 Hale aoe wi 5,394 2,950 
5,003 No Ate 10,717 634 ue saree 5 4,812 3,435 
2,635]|Omaha cc. Hepat 10,466] |.5 rie on. 7,656 6,417 
638 Pinenioih 4,006) 191,601) Fesbrek Hets| “Bess| s/s 
Dace Seottsblutt... $'465|  6'912||Hawthorne...| 11'868] 5,135 
Digg ecnuvier > 3> > 2'588|  2'636||HighlandPk::) 8/691] 4/866 
q'anq||Seward. - 22! 2:737| 2’36g||Hightstown...| ° 3,012} 2.674 

"34 3,306 2'852 Hillsdale... .. . 2,959) die aslo 
3,927 '402| | Hillside T. 17,601} 5,267 
3044 2'719|| Hoboken... . 59,261] 68,166 
2,689 2'338||Irvington..... 56,733| 25,480 
‘72 68 2,592/| Jersey City . 316,715] 298/103 
11,686 OER catenece 5,712 5,388 os Seance yee aioe 
14/400 oe NEVADA, Lamb ertville. . 4518 “6 
OE a wines 3,21 ies Setcrens 35) 2,979 
1D SE eee Beets wenn Linden....... 21,206 1756 
Las Veg 516 '304||Lindenwold. . 2)503 | eae 
NG crake 18/529] 12’o16||Little verry. . 4,155} 2,715 
Sparks........ 4,508 "238 foals cy: 2: 11,549 ei 
NEW HAMPSHIRE eae 2 arst T 17,362 Sete 
4'060||Berlin........ Pies gincis 481 5,523 
3'549||Claremont t..| i9;973| 16'294||/Manville...- G44 hotaee 
7'431||Goncord...... B'298|  23°167 aplewood T.} 21,321 5,283 
Pec) he aeeeee Mc Vee 
R UOP AL. toa 4 , : 
2°711||Pxeter T pats 13.029||Merchantville.| 3,592 2748 
6,013]|Franklin...... 6.576 k 5,748 3,334 

12,808]/Keene........ 13/794 3,504 1,85: 
4,206) |Laconia .| 12'471 3,638 2,24 
3,968||Lebanon T....| 7/073 2,994) 2,573 
7,139||Littleton T.../] _4°558 14,705} 15,691 

870||Manchester...| 76/834 42,017) 28,810 
1,763||Milford T.. . ¢: 068 15,197] 12,54 
P40a||Newpertt.. | | *h88s ‘| 443'337| a1g'3e. 
ewport T... : ‘ 15 
2136 Porueaoatnes eee sgtene Rg Brunswick.| 34.555 32.070 
21077||Rochester.. 10/200] a'67allNewton |) Bacal saan j 
5 mersworth:.| 5,680 6,688|[No.Ariington.|  8'263| 1°76? 


é 
é 


ee 


Place. 1930. | 1920. Place. 


P No. Bergen T.| 40,714} 23,344]/Baldwinsville.. 
Northfield... . 2,804 1,127||Baliston ADA. F 


No. Plainfield . 9,760 6,916|/Batavia...... 


2,512|/Binghamton.. . 
33,268 ro ae 
2,633)|Bronxville.. . . 
3,.834//Buffalo....... 
9}. . on dai Seeder , 
. ‘anandaigua., . 

ere tid Canastota. 2 


3,385 Cobleskill. 

wf hal ponase. . A 
‘ooperstown. . 
2,008 Donath 


‘ 4,457|'Depew...... 
Red -| 11,622 9,251! /Dobbs Ferry 
Ridgefield. 4,671 1,560! |/Dolgeville 
a etectialt Pk. 10,764 8,575)! Dunkirk 4 
ewood....| 12,188 7,580)/East Aurora... 
3,132 2,655//. Rochester. . 
wets 7e7 E. Rockaway.. 
ry p14 ie ese, | Re 
F 8,047 7,435 
8,658 7,181 
3 8,950 5,423 
. 8,255 6,718 
South Amboy. 8,476 7,897 
South Orange. 13,630 7,274 
So. Plainfield. . BATES teieta ss 
South River... 0,759 
4,55) 
6,51 
5,66 


‘kimer. 
Wood Ridge 59 
Wood. 25,266] 19,423 ees Pe 
Woodlynne... 2,878, "1,515 Hoosiek Falis . 


NEW MEXICO. 


Tucumcari C.. 


= Little Falls... . 
~ NEW YORK STATE. _ ||Lockport..... 
poe 127,412), 113/34 6. 2988 

itis. sc a: 4.878 4683 
peeve. Re 32° A iced DES. ty 
‘Au burn... | 36,652| 36,192 aroneck. 
\ Bapbylon......| 4/342|  2.523i[Massena...... 


’ ae 
og 
Le se 


,720||Mineola. . 
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Place. 


Mechanicville. 
Medina... 
Middletow: 


Mohawk..... 
Monticello... . 
Mount Kisco.. 
Mount Morris 
Mount Vernon 
Newark. ..... 
Newburgh... . 
New Hyde Pk 


99|| Waterford. 


3|| Yorkville. . 


New Rochelle. 

New York... 
Bronx Bor. 
Brooklyn B. 
Manhat. B.. 
Queens B. 
Richmond B 


5|| New York Mills 


Niagara Falls . 
N. Pelham.... 
Northport... . 
N. Tarrytown. 
N. Tonawanda 
Norwich...... 


Peekskill... 
Penn Yan..... 
P 


Pleasantville. . 
Port Chester. . 
Port Jervis... . 
Potsdam...... 
pougnkec ye 
Rensselaer. . 
Rochester... 
Rockville Ct. 
Ro; 


3||Saranac Lake. 


Saratoga Sprgs 
Saugerties.... 


4!\Scarsdale..... 


Schenectady ... 
Scotia, )! 2.3 
Sea Cliff.)o4o% 
Seneca Falls... 
Stiver Creek... 
Bloan 2. ae > s 
SOLVAY. <oseates 


2)|Southampton. 


Ss. Glens Falls. 
Spring Valley . 
Springville.... 


1||Ticonderoga... 


Tonawanda... 


Walton. ee or 
pw anp inert F. 


Waterloo..... 
Watertown. be 
Watervliet... . 


03||Watkins Glen. 


Waverly...... 


'308||W. ar eee 
2|| Whitehall, . 


White Plains. . 
Whitesboro. 
Williamsville. . 
Williston Pk. . 
Yonkers...... 


54,000). 36,2 
. 16,930,446] 5, 620, O48 
1,265,258) '732/016 
2, eae 401 2, gis, 356 


a Ore) 0:129)° "G69" oe? 


Sok 


ww oO 
patetettad ct 


= 
Ne Lex 


Caer dee SI 


© 
g 


. 
. 
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we 
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ee) 
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_ —NortTu CAROLINA. 
7 1930.) iu: 


oN 


Place. 


_ Albemarle.... 
_ Asheboro..... 


jenn Sg uaa f oPee EE 


Celina; ~ 2. 
Chagrin Falls. 
Cheviot...... 


Crooksville. .. 5 3,311||Salem........ 


uyahoga Falls 10,200||Sandusky..... 
Albert = Jats 200, 9||Sebring....... 
Deer Park... 824||Shadyside.... 
Defiance...... 818 Shaker Hgts. . 
os Shelby....... 

Fast Cleveland : : 
East Liverpool Fey A) eee eee oda a oy 
Enh tare "310|| Tippecanoe. 
Elmwood Place : . Toledo. 4s. 22 
Elyria.......- +: 


2||Up. Sandusky 
Urbana. : 
Van W' 
Wadswo es 
ee ences ‘ 


Hillsboro. ... - 4'040| 4.3 eae 
Itubbard..... 0 pming..... 


Lakewood.... 
Lancaster..... 
Lebanon 


0} | Blackwell. 
Bristow.. 
8||Chandler..... 
oe Chickasha. ... 
Ponty \ Claremore... . 
5,950 


A: 2||Cleveland.... 
Rison ; Clinton....... 


Marysville Hts 3,639 3 Cushing. ..... 
Massillon... .. Drimnrignt Se 


Miamisburg. E EK City...... 
Middleport.... 3,5 72||El Reno 
Middletown. 


Henryetta.... 

Mopart 02.0). } 
Holdenvime.. . 
Hol 


Newb’gh Hgts. 
Newe m‘stown 
N. Lexington. 
New Philad... 


3,45. 
Russ Bem e ¢ 16,314 


Mangum, 


e€ ) 
Olmsted} 


Marlow....... 


| 
6,619] 314 
_2:717|._ 2096) a 
14,009) 10,179 \ 
3,72 3.435 
21959 717 
7,512] 21596 
2,608] 23555 
2,936] 1,855 
9/301] " 6’326 
4,972] 6/460 
8,363 3,463 
7,463 "3. 
3'576|  2°459 
5,666| 3814 
26,399 
91582 
3158 
7,694 
4/982 
7.268 
25914 
3]485 
5.272 
2158 
272 
12}121 
11/80 
4'806 
3/084 


nN Sewer: we FS af Es . 
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1930. 1920. Place. 1930. 1920. Place. 1930 1920. 
4,326 637 Bridgeville. . 3,93¢ 3,092||Hatboro...... m 
$064] _6,802||Bristol.../!!] 11°799| 10'273||Haverford T.| 2i’se2! eget 
32,026] 30,277 Broukway. 2,690 2,369||Flazleton.... 36,765] 32/277 
9,603 5,004]| Brookville. ... 4,38 3,272|| Hellertown... . 3,851 3008 
3,531 4,435||Brownsville. . . 2,869 2,502/|Hoallidaysburg. 5,969 4071 
4,002 2,162)| Burnham 3,089 2,765)|| Homestead... . 20,141 20/452 
-| 185,389 91,295)| Butler... . . 23,568 23,778|| Honesdale. . . . 5,490 2'756 
ig as 17,097 17,430||Camp Hill.) :: 3,111 1,636||Hummelstown 3,036 21654 
Pauis Valley . 5 4,235 3,694 9 one 2 12,558 10,632|| Huntingdon,. . 7,558 7051 
Pawhuska.... 5,931 6.414||Carbondale. . 20,061 18,640}| Indiana . 9,569 7'043 
Pawnee....... 2,562 2,418|/ Carlisle. ...... 12,596 10,916} |Ingram 3,866 27900 
Nag Perry. 4,206 3,154 Carnegie ity acts 12,497 11,516]|Irwin... 3,443 3/235 
Pioher......... 7,773 9,676 pe ae ae 3,810: 2,353] |Jeannett: 15,126 10,627 
Ponta City. 16,1326 7,051|| Catasauqua. . 4,851 4,714]|Jenkintow 4,797 3,366 
Potean....... 3.169 2.679||Centerville.. . - 6.467] _4,793]|Jermyn....... ,519] 3326 
PUTCO. fn. 2,817 2,938/|Cham bersburg 13,788 13,171]|Jersay Shore. . 5,781 6,103 
Sand alae 6,674 4,076]/ Charleroi... .. 11,260 11,516 bbe etnatte 4,73 kK 
Sapulpa...... 10,533} 11,634 io el gee a T.| 15,731)° 11,015]|Johnstown.. 66,993] 67,327 
ce 3,157 1,703|/ Chester... . 59,164]  58,030]/Kane......... : i 
Seminole...... 16,159 $54||Clairton.....: 15,291 6,264|| Kennett Sq... . 3,091 2,398 
Shawnee...... 23,283 15,348]}| Clarion 3,201 2,793|| Kingston. .... 21,600 8,952 
Stillwater... .. 7,016 4,701 Clarks | Summit 2,604 1,404|| Kittanning... . 7,808 7,153 
Sulphur....... 4,242 4,667 || Clearfield. ... . 9,221 8,529]} Kulpmont... . 6.120 4.695 
Tonkawa..... 3,311 1,448/|Clifton Hgts. . 5,057 3.469] |Kutztown.... 2,841 2,684 
1,258 72,075||\Clymer....... 2,672 2,867||Lancaster..... 59,949 53,150 
4,2 5,010}) Coaldale. ..... 6,921 3,336]|Cansdale..... 8,379 4,728 
3,436/| Coatesville... . 14,582 = 4,797 
1,520 )}|Collingdale. . . 7,857 9,625 
2,286}|/Columbia..... 11,349 5 9,438 
3,846}} Connellsville. . 13,290 13,804|| Latrobe. . 484 
Conshohocken} 10,815 8,481]| Lebanon 24,643 
Coplay....... 3,279 3,991 
4,840 Coraopolis 10,724 2,311 
4/283 oA ee 7.152 6,102 
: 14'027||Coudersport 2,740 1,939 
7.729||Crafton...... 7.004 3,204 
B415 ees 3,140 9,849 
1'029||Dale......... 31364 3,680 
1542 Treliasto wn 2,849 8.557 
5752 Danville. ..... 7,185 23,866 
2°701|| Darby.....-. ot 1208 
19 227 ||Diekson City..| 12/395 4,674 
P 5'468|| Donora....... 13,905 aoe 3,28 2,781 
3°195 Dormont. .-... 13,190; 6,455||MeKeesport, . 54,632 46,781 
4°80] || Downingtown. 4,548 4,024||McKees Rocks} 18,116] 16,713, 
6.913|DaBos. ..| 11°365| 13/681 ||Mannetn.< | ‘ateno| steee 
s ft GIS. 2% os x 5 anheim..... WY 4 
$-934)| Dunmore... -- 22'627| 20/250||Marcus Hook.|  4'867| 51324 
} 5'756||Dupont...... 5,161 4,576||Masontown.. . 3,873 1,525 
2'566 Duquesne 21,396 19,011)| Mauch Chunk. 3,206 3,666 
3568 PVCS 21.5 8,503 7,776||Mayfield..... 3,774 3,832 
5 6r6|| & Concmabgh 4,979 5,256]|Meadville.... . 16,698) 14,568 
6837 E. Lansdowne. 3,168 1,561}| Mechanicsburg 5,647 3 
258288 E. McK ’port.. 2,922 2,430) NG Aah aein 5,372 4,109 
4258 EB. M’ch Ch'nk. 3,739 3,868]|Meyersdale. .. 3,065. 3,716 | 
Sessile Pittsbureh’| 6,214] 6,527||Middietown...| 6,085 5,920 
. E. Stroudsburg 4 . man sce , i 
16,870 ||Baston....... 34,468) 33.815 Mitvaie. | 2,008) 2,086 
Tillamook..::| 2,549] 1, 964||Ebensburg 4’831 : ton. .....| 8552] 8638 
8.847 9.027 Minersville, z 9,392: 7,845 
a Benee ; 2,703 “yee aad | 4,641 3,838 
3,9: 3,319]|Mon 20,268{ 18,179 
8,958}|M’n" a hela, (3 8,675 8,688 
19|.~- 4,370||Montoursville. 2,710 1,949 
, 3,036||Moosic....... 4,557| 4,364, 
2,165|| Morrisville. 5,363) 3,63 
of ges|aisun carte) 0) aay 
‘ ount Joy 5 192 
6,341||Mt.LebanonT 13,403 1208 
4,176||Mount Oliver. 7,071 5\575 
15,586]|Mount Penn. 3,017 1,370 
1,450]|Mt. Pleasant. . 5,869 5,862 
5,605||Mount Union. 4,892 4,7. 
6,004/|Munhall..... 12,995 6.418 
M ti 2,593: 2,385 
seesee.-||/Myerstown i i 
: Forty : 3°389||Nanticoke. . 26,043] 22/614 
Fountain Hill. 4,568 2,339||Nanty-Glo.. 5.598 5.0: 
Frackville. . 5,590 Narberth..... 4,669 3,70 
Franklin...... 10,254 9,970||Nazareth..... 5,505 4,288 
12.802|| Freedom..... 3,227 3,452||New Brighton. 9,950 9,361 
teats te 2, ,330}| Freeland...... 7,098 6.666) |New Castle. 48,674) 44,938 
lefonte. .. 4, .996||Freeport..... 2,772 2,696||N. Cumb’rl’nd 4, 1,577 
ellevue.. 10,252 .198||Gallitzin.,... . 3,458) 3,580]/N. Kensington) 16,762) 11,987 
Bellwood... .... 2,560 1629||Gettysburg...| 5,584) 4,439||New Phil'phla.) 2,557 2,587 
Bentleyville 3,609 3,679||Gilberton..... 4,227 4,766||Norristown...| 35,85 32,319 
ae 12'660] 127181]|Girardville....| 4.891]  4/482|/Northampton. 9,839 9.349 
Bethlehem. . 57,892| 50,358||Glassport..... 8,390] 6,959/|N.. Believernon au rat 
oro... .. 1542 3,299||Glenolden.... 4,482 1,944/|No. Braddock.| 16.782) 14.928 
Blairsville. Ni f 4,391||Greensburg.. . 16.508} 15,033||N. Catasaugua 2,700 2,321 
Blakely...... 8,260 6,564||Greencastle. . . 2,557 2,271||No. Charleroi. 2,879 1,931 
or eney: 9,093 7,81 ||Greenville.... 8,628 101 - 3,481 
aie) SuealGegc asi Stet i 
6,250 A armburg. . f 8 ; 
Brackenridge. ‘ 19,329] 20,879|| Hanover. 11,805 4 +3hd 
radford..... 19,306}  15,525||Hanover T, 17,770 139 ad est Tals 
Brentwood.... 5,381 1,6 fate 80,339 "917|\Old Forge... . j i 
7 eport..-- 5.595 4,680||Harrison 2,387 9,389||Olyphant.....| 10.743] 10,236 


aE 
Be 
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Pen Argyl. ... 
Penbrook..... 
Perkasie...... 
- Philadelphia. . 
~Philipsburg. . . 
Phoenixville... 


‘Prospect Park.| 
Punxsutawney 


Sch’ yiikill 
PP eatiaate: 


Si cranton . 


Sh: psburg..- 
8 psville.. .. 


Place. 


8]! Westmont. 


W. Homest 


ead 
West Newton. b 
W. Pittston... 
West Reading. 


0|) Wilkinsburg. oe 


Williamsport... 
Williamstown. 
Wilmerding... 
Wilson c6eee 


Wyoming..... 4,648 
Wyomissing... 
Yeadon...... 


RHODE ISLAN 


aot 


Sioux Falls.... 
Vermillion.... 
Watertown... 
Yankton...... 


Brownsville. . . 3,204 3,062 
Chattanooga..| 119,798 57,895 
Clarksville. ... 42 


Dyersburg... . 8,733 6,444 _ 
1]|permington...-) 482) ,3-897|ltizabethton..| 81093] -2°749 
Burrillvilie.. ‘| _7677| _ 8,606|| Erwin, ....... Petiteeeis ee 
Central Falls..| 25,898] 24,174)| RtOwan...-.- « : ’ 
Coventry, 6.430 5.670||Favyetteville.. . 3,822 3,629 
7 Ms ead , : Franklin...... 3,377 3,123 
Cranston..... 42,911) 29,407)! hati 3'050 2757 
Cumberland. .] 10,304) 10,077/|GeoeM aig’ | B'eaal — g'aee 
E. Greenwich .| 3,666] 3,290) arCepevn =| eel sand 
E. Providence.| 29,995) 21,793||Farrimab..---| 2° "913 
a iiiatoncenee ”855||fLumboldt. ... 618 3.9 
Tnecte 10°421| 97543||Jackson,.....] 22/172| 18/860 
Newport. .... 27'612| 30/255||Jobuson City . 25,080 12,442 
N Kingstown. 4'279 "397|| Kingsport... . 11,914 5,692 
N. Providence.| 11,104 7.697||Snoxville..... 105,802 77.818 
IN: Smithfleld.| 3/945] _3/200||L@ Follette..-) — 2,637| 3,056 
Pawtucket....| 77,149] _62,248||Lawrenceburg.| 3,102] 2,461 
Providence... 252,981| 237,595 Lebanon. wiemnete 4.656 4.084 
Smithfield... 31967 3,199|| Lenoir City... 4,470 4,210 
Zils, Kingstown | 6,010] 5,181/|Lewisburg....) 3,112 
Tiverton..... 4,578 3,894 
BITON 2 yo 7.974 84 
Warwick..... 23,196 13,481 
W. Warwick 17,696 15,461 
4 Westerly..... 10,997 9,952 
‘W oonsocket.. . 49,376] 43,496 
i SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Abbeville... .. } 4,414 4,570 
AIKEN Stones 6,033 10: 
Anderson..... 14,383] 10.570 
Batesburg.... 2,839 2,848 
Beaufort...... 2,776 2,831 
Bennettsville. . 3,667 3,197 
Camden». . 5,183 3,930 
62,265 67,957 
3,573 15 
5,528 5,557 
S11] 3608 
oa =?008|| Abilene... ... 23,175) 10,274 
PORE 37,324||Alamo Heights] “ 3,874|......... 7 
Bee -969]| atic 4/939 ’ 
2,731 
4,886 
915 
Flarence.:.... 14,774 
Gaffney...... 6,827 
0|| Georgetown... 5,082 
Greenville. ... 29,154 
6||Greenwood. . . 11,020 
Hartsville... ., 5 067 
Honea Path... 2,740 
Lancaster... .. 3,545 
Laurens...... 5,443 
Marion. . 4,921 
Mullins.. 158 
Newberry.. 7,298 
Orangeburg 8.776 
Rock Hill.....] 11/322} _8/809|! Brownsville 
Spartanburg..| 28/723] 22/638||Brownwood.. 
eeemexiae. : 2,579 ,550||Bryan...... ak 
6 Soran Sete witty: Buel Burkburnett 
Walter Boro 2'593|  1,853|| cameron 
Whitmire... . 2:763| “ U9b5\lGamer.. cc. 
Woodrutf..... 3,175 2,396!|Childress..._ | 
OLRM eed, 2,827| 2) 731 Aan igs 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Clarendon.... 
Clarksville... . 
Aberdeen..... 16,465 14,537|| Cleburne 
Brookings |. | 4'376 .924||Coleman... || 
Deadwood. °. ; 2,559} 2,403]|Colorado...._: 
Hot Springs.. 3 1208 1,697 Commerce... | 
SE eee »$ ,802||Corpus Christi 
OCs ey ae 5,733 8.302! Corsicana... .. 
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SEES eS eee SS Na a 
TEXAS—Continued. TEXAS—Continued. : VIRGINIA—Continued. 
Tse | PR a | (Enotes Dah la ods) EY 
1920. Place. 1930. 1920. Place. 1930. 1920. 
1,058}|Stephenville.. . 3,944 8,891) |Saltville 2 964 
,061)|Sulphur Spgs. . 5,417] —5,558/|South Boston: a Rat 1338 
10,848 4,307||South Norfolk. 7,857 7,724 
7,468 5,965||Staunton..... 1,990 10,623 
3/509 :306]| Suffolk, . 10,271 91123 
15,345 11,033)| Vinton 3,610 2,779 
F 8,795 8,349|| Waynesboro. . 6,226 1,594" 
} 16,602 11.480) |Williamsburg.. 3,778 2,462 
3.534 2,509|| Winchester. .. 10,855 6,883 
1ga 13 12,085||Wytheville.. . . 3,327 2,947 
ja 5,286] 3,885 WASHINGTON. 
9,137] 5,142|/Aberdeen...., 21,723; 15,337 
7A21 5,957|| Anacortes... . 6,564 5,2 
52,848 38,500!|Auburn...... 3,906 3,163 
8,042 7,958||Bellingham. . . 30,823) 25,585 
4.912 6,203]|Bremerton. ,. . 10,17 8,918 
3,570 1,968]|Camas. . si 4,239 1,843 
sas et ha) ae ee Centralia 8,058 7,549 
Gio) SSSI | Be) Ba 
3,69 ,079||Clarkston 2,870 1,8 
Gaiveston..... DORI eee na: Cle Elum... .. 2,508 Deer 
peaeevills. « vy 5,656 6,184 poles é 2,782 3,027 
p ayton. 2... 2,528 2,695 
onzales.. ‘ UTAH. . Ellensburg... .| 4,621] 3.967 
pe Creek...) 6.208)... ...- Amer. Fork... 3,047 .763)| Everett... ... 30,567] 27,644 
Graham | Rie Osis 2,544||Bingham Can.. 3,248 .676||Hoquiam..... ,766 10,058 
Greenville... . 12,384/|Bountiful..... 2 ,063}/Kelso........ 260 2,228 
Harlingen. . . f Brigham. 282/|Longview..... 10, 652th. eeeaar 
ant Jeon +. Mt. Vernon 690 3,341 
ORE Olympia 11.733 7,795 
Henderson... . Omak.. 2,547 52. 

i Highland. Pk. Pasco. . ex 3,496 3,362 
Hillsboro .... 7,823 Port Angeles. . 10,188 5,351 
Houston.... . 2, Port Townsend 3,979 2,847 
Huntsville ... 028 Pullman...... 3,322 2,440 

d Seeeeonvilte.. 74: Sed slit ve 4098 oo 

3 ymond..... ey : 
2,510 Renton....... 4,062 3,301 
4,546 Seattle....... 365,583} 315,312 * 
6,815 Sedro Woolley. 719 2,379 
3,528 Shelton....... .091 . 984 
2,709 Salt Lake City Snohomish, . . . 688 2,985 
32,618 Spanish Fork.. Spokane. -| 115,514] 104,487 
BABE af, 62% « Springville. .. Tacoma. . 106,817} 96,965 
res ti 'Tooele,....... 5,135 3,602 Sonpents : Bate ies 
t ‘ ancouver.... 3 12, 
20:526 VERMONT. Walla Walla:.} 15/976] 15,503 
7,311 37 a 11,307 10,008|| Wenatchee... . 11,627 6,324 
Bee poor Falls. , 3,930 rete Yakima...... 22,101 18,539 
3'446|,....'--|{Brattlebora...] S09 F338 WEST VIRGINIA, 
7,307 6,67 22,779||Beckley....... 93357 4,149 
3 909 3,553 7.126||Benwood..... 3,950 4,773 
2,853 3,105 4,975!) Bluefield 9, 15,282 
5,338 4,310 2,692||Buckhannon. . i 
16,203 14,271 : Charleston. 39,608 
4,257 2,839 7.588)|Chester . . f 
6, 3,414 7,164||Clarksbur, 27,869 
6,579 3,482 §,283]/Dunbar.......] 4.18910. o2.ce. 
5,484 1,795 3,061||Elkins........ 6. 
3/304] 2/299 4,932|| Fairmont L751. 
5,986 7,890 Follansbee... . 3.135 : 
5,120) 3,847 Grafton. 8,517 
3,541 4,099 2,532||/Hinton 3,912 
5,687 3,546 18,060|| Hollidays Cove 4,480 1,213 t 
Navasota... .. 5,128 5,060 eS ¥ 2,036||Huntington. . . 75,572| 50.177 ‘ 
New Braunfeis 6,242 3,590||Bedford...... 3,713 3,243|/Kenova....... 3,680 2;192 > “Wee 
Olney... 4,138 1,164|)Big Stone Gap. 3,908 3,009) | Keyser 2 6, a 
Orange 7,913 Bluefield.. “ 906 2,752||Logan.... 4,998 2,998 4 
Paducah 2/802 Bristol 81840}  6,729||MeMechen....| 3.710] 3,356 
Palestine 11,445 f 3.911]|Mannington. . 3,261 3,678 M 
Pampa... 10,470 987||Cape Charles... _2,527 2,517|| Martinsburg. . 14,857 12,515 | 
ARIE 2. 0s » 15,649 040}; Charlottesville 15,245 10,688||Montgomery. . 2,906 2.130) oie 
Pearsall. ..... 2,536 Clifton Forge.. 6.839 6,164|| Morgantown. . 16,186 12,127 bat 
IHOGOB S22 =. 2% 3,304 Co ton; +4 6,533 5,623||Moundsville. . 14,411 10.669 7 
WMUal sedis) > 21,539)|New Mar'ville 2,814 341 ¥ 
pa 19 har oping’ 1 2.586||Parkersburg...} 29,623 eae the 
ey anklin...... 9 2.363||Pt. Pleasant...| 3,301] 3,059 
Fredericksburg 819 5,882 6,224 
CIIAS: cus 2,544 1,250 gene 
Hampton..... 6,382 6,138 2.8: 
Harrisonburg 7,232 5,875 2,920 
Hopewell. eed 1,397 1,679 
Lynchb sereei 30070 3580 
yn urg , 5 Y 
Mario 4156 eit $282 
Martinsville. 7,705 4,075 aaaH 
35,596 5,70 . 
Fgey icin 115,777 56,208 
Base ars Williamson... 9,410 6,819 
Petersburg... A A ; ion 
Phoebus...... 2,9 3.043 WISCONSIN: we 
ee Portsmouth... 45,704 54,387||Antigo....... 8,610 Pe ; 
Pulaski...../; 7,16 5,282||Appleton..... 25,267) 19, 
7|\|Ashland ....- 10,622] 11,334 ' 
i Reraiod ae paae $850 
eaver Dam. . »8 ; 
Beloit ...... 23,6111 21,284 


eee oe A ere 


\ 


WISCONSIN—Continued. 


Place. | 1930. | 1920. Place. 


Mioerrill. osc 
Milwaukee... . 


Burlington 
- ChippewaFalls 
Clintonville. 


Neenah....--- 
New London. . 
Oconomowoc.. 


Ft. Atkinson of 
Green Bay 
Hartford. 


Pt. Was. D 
5||Prairie du Ch’n 


Rhinelander... 
Rice Lake.... 
Richland Cen. 


Ladysmith... ze 
La Crosse.....} 
Lake Geneva. .|. 


Sheboygan.... 
2||Sheboygan F"ls 
Shorewood.,.. 
So. Milwaukee 
Stevens Pt.... 
Stoughton.... 
Sturgeon Bay. 
Superior...... 
Tomah. Aa 
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Watertown. 


Whitefish Bay. 
Whitewater... 
Wisconsin Rap 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne..... 
Evanston,..... 


Sheridan. 


Note—For population of the 
States, by counties, census of 1920 
‘and 1930, area in sq. m. by coun- 
jties and population per sq. m., see 
The World Almanac for 1932, 
3.257| pages 387-405. 4 


LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1882. 


‘Compiled for the ALMANAC by Monroe N. Work, Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee 
Tage Institute, Alabama, and editor of the Negro Year Book. 


tealing turpentine and bootlegging it, 1. 
‘States in which lynchings occurred and the 
in each State are as follows: Alabama, 1; 


A total of 74 persons, 14 white men, 57 Negro 
men and 3 Negro women, were thus saved from” 
death at the hands of mobs. 


N. |Total||Y WwW. N. |Total)|Year. | W. N. | Total}/Year. | W. N. (Total - 
45 78 | 123 ||1910 9 67 76 |\1924.. it) 16 16-._ 
35 | 123 | 158 |/1911 xé 60 67 ||1925.. 0 17 17 
19 | 101 | 120 |/1912 2 61 63 ||1926.. 7 23 30 a 
21 85 | 106 ||1913. 1 51 52 |/1927. 0 16 16 
9 | 106 | 115 ||1914 3 47 ||| 1928 x 10} 11 
25 | 105 | 130 |/1915. 18 57 75 ||1929 3 7 10 
7 85 92 ||1916 5 49 54 ||1930. 1 20 21 
15 84 99 |/1917 3 36 39 ||1931 i 12 13 
7 76 83 |/1918 4 60 1932 2 6 8 
5 57 62 ||1919. 6 74 80 |/1933. 4 24 28 
3 62 65 ||/1920 7 53°] 60 |/1934.. 0 15 15 
2 58 60 |/1921 4 58 62 - —— 
8 89 97 ||1922. 6 51 57 ||Total.| 1,291) 3,352) 4,643 
13 69 82 |/1923 4 29 33 af 
yrding to records compiled in the Department | Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 2; 
fecords and Research of the Tuskegee Institute | Mississippi, 6; Tennessee, 1; and Texas, 1. 
there were 15 persons lynched in 1934. There were 51 instances in which officers of the 
Of the 15 persons lynched, all were Negroes. | law prevented lynchings. 7 of these were in Northern 
offenses charged were: attempted rape, 4; | and Western States and 44 in Southern States. In 
; murder, 2; wounding man in altercation, 1; | 46 of the instances thé~prisoners were removed or 
siating with white woman, 1; striking man, 1;| the guards augmented or other precautions taken. : 
riting insulting letter, 1; talking disrespectfully, 1; | In the 5 other instances, armed force was used to 
lting women, 1; implicating others in a charge | repel the would-be lynchers. 
\ 


LYNCHING BY STATES, 1889—1933 


4 

a 

| W.| N. {Tot'l State. | W.| N. | Tot’l State. W.| N. {Tot’l State. | W.| N. |Tot’l — ; 

FOWS.» «05 Nevada..| 5] 0 206 —~ 
Kansas... 11 New Mex,./ 12} 1 349 

Kentucky | 4 aaa Le 
‘Louisiana Ne Ge.3G 9| 57 80 
Maryland Ni Dkr LE i 16 
Michigan.} 4 1} = 5 || Ohio..... 4; 11 32 

Mi 54) 38] 92)| Wise..... 5 0 5% 

1 28 5 ePSs) 


or 


7 
6 90 SE thee 
Montana. 1 Ss ae 3 
Nebraska Se 8 Pirie ie | 


_ 
i) 
oF 


. 1696 2,012|3,608 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Number of survivors, out ef 100,000 born alive, based on yearly averages, 1901-1910.) 
ied, At One Year.) At 20 Years.| At 30 Years. |At 40 Years. | At 50 Years.| At 60 Years. 


shy 


- 


11'229|197165 
9 16°68: 


1638 
260,034 
54.157 


hain Pt eS © bee oe le a ® 


United States—Births and Deaths, With Rates. Q71 


Soe 4 BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
aN a Figures cover birth registration area, including the Dist. of Col., and are exclusive of still births. 
a Births. Deaths. 


- Year. Sales 1 Benn Se ds SS FO FO —— 
: Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. “ieee 
. Number Number. | Rate f 
77 6,304 436,593 | 14.1 | 30,936,179 
i“ 818,983 486,682 | 14.8 | 32,788,670 
{ 1,353,792 776,222 | 14.2 | 54,771,416 
# 1,363,649 996,627 | 18.3 915,24 
1,373,438 798,104 | 13.0 | 61,483,423 
1,508,874 836,134 | 13.1 | 63,740,689 
1,714,261 825,511 | 11.7 | 70,738,177 
1,774,911 938,545 | 11.8 | 79,415,841 
a 1,792,646 992,237 | 12.3 694, 
1,930,614 1,006,994 | 11.7 | 86,256,025 
wavere se € 1,878,886 1,030,518 | 11.8 | 87,486,09 
YR 953,638] 902,430} 1,856,068 1,093,511 | 12.2 | 89,682.47 
i) eS ae 1,099,287] 1,038,549} 2,137,836 1,176,805 | 11.4 |103,575,651 
UC) pe 1,147,625] 1,085,524] 2,233,149 1,361,987 | 12.0 113,050,668 
Lt Oy ae 1,114,814) 1,055,106} 2,169,920 1,369,757 | 11.9 |115,097,972 
Lin Es 1,131,976] 1,071,982) 2,203,958 1,321,367 | 11.3 644, 
LO aa 084,404) 1,028,356) 2,112,76' 1,301,405 | 11.1 |117,460,000 
Ee ie Cos as 1,063,885) 1,010,157) 2,074,042 1,293,269 | 10.9 |118,858,000 
1933 1,0 8.871! 1,012,361) 2,081,232 1,342,106 | 10.7 |125,693,000 
1934 1,112,703) 1,054,933! 2.167.636 1,396,903°; 11.0 [126,425,000 


Rates in the above table are per 1,000 papalssos, 
Deaths under 1 yr. in 1934 were 130,185 (60.1% per 1,000 live births. 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATES IN DEATH REGISTRATION AREA. 


Per | P Per 
Year,| Popula- | Deaths. 1,000) Year. Popula- | Deaths. | 1,000]| Year.| Popula- Deaths. | 1,000 
tion. P tion. Pop. tion. ‘op. 


1910. /53,831,742) 805,412) 15.0})1918..} 81,333,675} 1,471,367] 18-1]| 1926 .|104,938,301] 1,285,927| 12. 
1911 .|59,183,071} 839,284) 14.2||/1919..) 85,166,043] 1,096,436] 12.9]/ 1927 .|/108,177,568] 1,236,949] 11.4 
1912./60,359,974} 838,251] 13.9]/1920..| 87,632,592! 1,142,558] 13 .0}| 1928 .|114,258.516| 1.378.675} 12.1 
1913. |63,200,62 890,848} 14.1})1921..| 89,102,434} 1,032,009; 11 .6]/ 1929 .|116,317,515] 1,386,363] 11.9 
1914. }65,813,315| $98,059) 13.6)|1922..]| 93,866,240) 1,101,863] 11.7]| 1930./118,560,800] 1,343,356] 1138 
1915. /67,095,681| 909,155) 13.6]/1923. | 97,816,104] 1,193,017) 12.2]/1931.;119,421,000) 1,322,587) 11.1 
1916. |71,349,162/ 1,001,921} 14.0}) 1924. . {100,082,062} 1,173,990] 11.7]| 1932. /120,122,000' 1,308,529) 10.9 
1917. '74.984498! 10689321 14.31] 1925. -/102'951/999| 1:219'019' 11.81! 1933. |125,693,000 1,342,1061 10.7 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS, BY REGISTRATION STATES, IN 1933. 
Births Deaths Births Deaths 

State i State > |————___—— 
Number | Rt, | Number | Rt. Number ; Rt. | Number | Rt. 
Birth registration area/2,081,232 |16 .6)1,342,106/10.7 || Mississippi.......... 44,274 |21.6| . 21,666 ine 

1) * rere 943,054 /15.6| 693,247|11.5 POGUE Y SWE sis» a4 57,277 |15.6 yo21/11 

7.4| 648,859) 9.9||Montana........... 8,953 |16.7 5, 42 9 

1/1,149,545)10.3}| Nebraska........... 24,185|17.4| 12,924) 9 

O| 192,561/13.5)| Nevada............ 1,353 }14.5 1,233}13 

0}  27,104/10.0|| New Hampshire oa 7,385 |15.7 6,491)13. 

F 9 5,539|12.2|| New Jersey... ‘ 56,061|13.4}  43,497/10. 
1 16,597) 8-9 || New Mexico. . ae 12,304 28.4 5,824/13, 

4| 68,036/11.2||New York....... ..| 187,158 |14.4] 148,455/11. 

3 11,961}11.4]| North Carolina...... 75,422 |23.0 ,047/ 9. 

6 6 13,189 19.2 463! 8 

8 ard 95,783 |14.1) 73,054/10. 

20.1 9 43,697 |17.8 i 8. 

5 i 12,223 |12.4} _10,450/10 

9 * 157,046 |16.0} 106,109/10. 

| 9.1 10,352 |14.7 895/11. 

8 5 40,319 |23.1 19,356/11. 

3 1.5 12,859 |18.3 6,104) 8. 

9 3 50,148}18.8}  28,123/10 

-2 3 107,950}17.9| 68,948) 9. 

9 .8 11,910 23.0 4,384) 8. 

5 ay 6,131 ]17.0 4,621/12. 

9 .8 51,254/21.0] 28,454/11. 

a 4 20,882 |13.1 16,705}10 

4 3 iaslies| A901 8 

M Ia Fee ee y 16.0 » : yi % 

Minnesota. ......... 44,514117.2 4,207 }18.2 1,9751 8 


Births and deaths are exclusive of still births; the rate is per 1,000 of population. 
bile accidents in the death registration | (1925) 19.335; (1926) 20,891; (1927) 23,312; (1928) 
area (ineluding collisions with trains and street cars) $6 348: (1929) 29,531; (1930) 31,303; (1981) 32,112; 
resulted in fatalities as follows—(1924) 16.889; | (1932) 28,120; (1933) 31,078; (1934) 35,769. - 
BIRTH AND DEATH RATES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. ; 


Birth rate Death rate per Birth rate per | Death rate per 

1,000 momnuias'n 1,000 populat’n Cites: 1,000 populat’n |1,000 populat’n 

oun S| 

a ae 1933) 1932)1931] 1933/1932/1931 1933|1932|1931} 1933/1932/1931 


| 


6|23.4/23.7| 14.7)17.9)16.6 


H 21. 
Trish Free State... 19.2/18.9)19.3) 18.5)14.5/14.5 


Continental U. S. 
registr. ...-| 16.6/17.4/18.0] 10.7|10.9/11.1 
A Seber z 18.8lto.9 TRU Bi Ol Se Ges ad [tae oils odes wie 193.7|23.8|24.9]113.6]14. 7114 
, .| 14.3]15.2}15.9] 13.2]/13.9}14.0|/Jamaica.......... 32.9/32. 2134.8] 19.3}17.2)18. 
.| 82.6}34.1/31.4] 24.4/21.1/21.8||Japan............ 1.6/32.9|/32.3] 17.8}17.7|19. 
36 .2/34.6/34.3] 22.8|22.2|24.9/|| Netherlands....... 20.8/22.0/22.2) 8.8] 9.0) 9. 
. .|120.9/22.5;23.2| 19.6] 9.9)10.1]|New Zealand...... 16.6}17.1|18.4] 8.0) 8.0} 8. 
:| 38.6137.0|37.4] 21.2|20.5|22.1]|| Northern Ireland.. .| 19.4|19.9/20.5] 14.3)14. 1/14. 
-| 83.4134. 2/34.6 40.8 -8)22.0 115.0/16.0/16.3)110, 2}10.6)10. 
17.3}18.0/18.0| 10.6/11.0)11.4 18.6|19.0} 13.2}13. 5/13. 
14.4/15.3]15. 8} 12,3)12.0]12.3 28. 3/28.3) 16.4)16. 4/17 
17.4|18. 7/19. 5] 12.9)12,6/13.3 14.5)14.8)111. 2/11, 6)12. 
116 .3|/17.3|17. 5] 15.8 8116.4 16.7/16.7 11.4)12.1}12 
“7/15. 1/16.0)111.21/10. 811.2 24.2'25.4] 9.3110.0) 9. 


CHOIR NID nO ~IH ho dO Go IO Been ROO BOLO AIC 


Trrnonmoawnoan 


er 


owing death rates per 100,000 population, 
have Bt eomaptied by the Bureau of the Census, and 


™% 


ARE AMERICANS GROWING 


Other 


cover the death regi 


States and are exclusive 


id |. Z Whi 
icide.| Homi-| Auto. | External| Typhoid}, sles. Scarlet 
; Year Gices, Sulcide.| vide | Fatal’, | Accidant &Paraty. |Malaria| Measles.| jrever. 
‘ Pabst [acca jsoee tte son (ct 2) is as Roe (Me IS Ee 
ST Opt tH ATS. Tih... sc ctdie a\] otatote + © | wiwietol brsipevil ele letnie/etate 21.0 3.0 10.0 8.9 z 
Sel Oy |X 6.6 2.9 79.5 16.5 3.1 7.0 6.7 9.3 
ae 133 7.2 2 rie noe ee ae oa 10.0 
d 7.4 4, i . E . : =. 
Q) ee | fo) be | me | ee) 23 | be | bs | abs 
3 14.2 i F 7 4 é 3 one og 
. A Deh 9.0 79.2 13.5 3.2 14.3 ? t, 
4 iB 22 6.8 9:3 73.0 12.6 3.1 10.8 ae Bg 
ANA | res 914 | 62.5 9.2 3.8 3.9 2-8 32 
8 10.2 vie 10.4 60.9 7.8 3.6 8.8 pe (oa 
32 12.5 8.5 11.4 56.9 9.0 3.6 4.3 ee pear 
.9 11.8 8.3 12.4 57.1 7.4 3.6 4.3 . res 
af 11.5 8.1 14.7 61.1 6.8 2.8 10.7 Scr 2 a4 
.0 a2 8.4 15.5 60.2 654 2.4 8.5 a fe 
fea | 12:1 8.6 17.1 61.4 8.0 2.1 2.3 ae 319 
v4 12.8 8.8 18.0 60.8 6.5 1:9 8.2 2s are 
4 13.3 8.8 19.6 59.0 5.5 25h 4.1 a pee 
.6 13.6 8.8 20.8 58.6 4.9 3.6 5.4 22 rs 
9 14.0 8.5 23.3 57.5 4.2 3.5 2.5 cs = 
at 15.6 9.0 24.5 56.1 4.8 2.9 3.2 2 a0 
#5) 16.8 9.3 25,2 53.4 4.5 2.1 3.0 2.2 Pa 
.0 17.4 9.2 21.9 49.6 a7 2.1 1.6 2.1 .d 
.8 15.9 . 9.6 2353. 49.1 3.6 3.7° 2.2 2.0 3.6 
Pa; -|o Apopl, 
Bats Tuberc. Rheu- | Cancer, ee 
, - of the |Tubere,} Other ma- | Malig. |Diabetes| Men- | Brain Tea 
i. ane {Influenza.} Tungs, | Meng. |Tuberc.| tism. |Tumor.| Mellit. | ingitis. | Soft’g. | Diseases 
2s ; 8.4 16.3 6.7 fe 15.0 11.5 77.5 | 159.9 
§ ar s S.A [ (Ry 79.0 15.3 10.4 76.5 | 155.8 
1 it 8.2 15.5 6.6 79.6 16.2 8.8 79.6 159.7 
.0 8.1 14.7 6.2 81.4 17.5 7.4 81.2 165.7 
0 8.0 14.2 5.8 82.1 17.1 7.1 82.9 | 168.7 
.3 8.1 14.4 5.9 82.0 17.0 9.2 84.5 | 171.7 
8 7.3 14.1 5.1 80.3 15.9 9.9 8le2) | 1702 
8 6.1 12.0 4.6 $0.5 14.9 6.5 78.6 | 146.7 
9 5.6 11.4 4.9 83.2 16.0 6.0 81.7 | 159.1 
4 6 4.8 8.5 4.8 85.6 16.38 4.1 80.6 | 156.3 
2 IS 4.4 fete 4.4 86.2 18.3 3.6 82.9 | 164.6 
L.3 a 4.1 7A 4.2 88.7 ice é 3.7 86.9 | 173.8 
4 . 4.0 off 4.5 91.1 16.4 3.4 88.9 | 176.5 
ays 75.9 3.6 7.2 4.0 92.8 16.9 3:3 81.0 | 185.7 
8 76.6 3.6 vert 4.0 95.1 18.0 3.1 82.8 | 199.5 
.6 71.4 3.3 46.2 3.9 95.7 17.5 2.9 80.4 196.0 
to 70.3 3.0 6.0 3.8 96.1}, 19.0 2.9 83.4 8.2 
.5 67.6 2:7 5.7 3.8 95.9 18.8 3:1 82.1.1 210:8 « 
5 63.4 2.5 5.6 3.8 97.2 1$.0° 2.6 81.0 | 205.5 ~ 
-5 60.7 2.3 5.2 3.6 98.9 20.4 2.3 @9.1 | 201-9 
8 56.4 1.9 4.5 3.4 102.2 22.0 2.0 79.4 209.2 
3 53.6 1.8 4.1 3.3 102.2 21.3 1.9 75.8 206.0 
7] 
oplexy,"” as used in the table above, means cerebral hemorrhage. ii 
Pneu- Other | Infant Ap- Her- Liver, Nephi: Puer- | Other |Congen. ~ 
monia, | Respir. |Diarrh.,| pendi- | nia, Cir- Sha peral | Puer- | Debility 
(All) Dis. Ent. | citis. Etc. ‘| rhosis. Septic. } peral Ete. a 
i 4 4 4 6 9] 13.5] 103.2] 6.5 8.5 | 80.5 
18. 6 9 3 ok -6 13.4 103.0 7.2 8.6 Save } 
7.4 3 4 or 3 7) 13.0 | 102.6] 7.1 8.95) 79.50 a 
17.4) By | 6 8 5 3 12.6 105.1 6.3 9.0 16.25 0 . 
16.2 8 9 8 8 3 12.3 105.6 6.7 9.6 77.8 
(16.4 5 3 3 6 6 11.4 107.9 6.9 9.8 76 .0° 12% 
15.7 2 8 ae .2 5) 9.6 97.6 6.5 15.8 47.9 in ae 
12.8 3.5 4 “2 8 4 7.9 88.1 5.8 11.2 66.625 
13.3 x) 6 a] 4 .6 Wak 89.2 6.6 12.5 69.7— 
= 19.0. 9 BY kf 4 Bf 7.4 85.0 6.8 10.1 67.6 
‘9.3 4 9.9 3 eL 5 7.4 87.9 ag 9.9} 62.8 
9.0 sil 9.7 iE Kd 4 t.2 89.3 5.8 9.7 62.3 . 4 
ye 3 9.0 5 8 5 7.3 88.8 Le & 9.6 61.9 , 
6.5 Bore ewvaG ‘5 12 ‘8 737 s96LD\osso 9:3 | 58.9 
6.6 Ryn eIgS: 8 ‘0 0 02 PE TQ! 98G5 es Se 91140 S7ab ae 
4 ral) 48.5 6 ‘0 5 75 | 92.6] 5:3 8.5 | 53 
8.2 .2 8.7 Ai .3 5 7.6 95.2 5.0 8.8 
4.7 alg 8.2 -9 -2 6 7.2 91.2 5.0 8.2 
42 Pople Soy ‘6 3 i3 |) 7.3 Fe g0eshasG 8.2 
3.8 a3 7.8 a7 2 5 74 87.2] 4.6 7.3 P 
3.6 | ~ 77. 7.6 m1) 12 2 7.2 87.2 | 4/1 720) F 
ig 7.6. (BP 1401? 0 7.4 83.0 | 3.9 6.4 rs 


fhe fifth year of the depression—1934—the 
eath rate declined and the marriage rate increased 
wly everywhere in the world, and generally in 


but three— 
Salvador—was less than 
the prosperous five years from 1926 
1930, and in all but 13 it was less than in 


1933. The rate fell in all 18 European countries 
reporting, except Lithuania and Poland, where it 
rose slightly. ; : 
erman birth rate jumped from 14.7 to’ 
in 1934, against 18.4 in 1926-30. The death rai 
fell from 11.8 in 1936-30 to 11.2 in 1933 and 

in 1934. For the same pears the rates for the — 
United Kingdom were 12.3, 12.5 and 12, and fot 
France, 16.8, 15.8 and 15.1. . se 
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274 United States—Expectation of Life; Tables. ~ | 


Ss ee SS ee 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN U. S. (BASED ON 1920 CENSUS). ; 


XPECTATION-OF LIFE IN Oy SR eee teat eee 
At Birth. At 22 Yrs. At 32 Yrs. At 42 Yrs. At 52 Yrs. At 62 Yrs. 
dele! “Male| Fem.| Male. ‘| Male.) Fem.| Male.) Fem.) Male, Fem.| Male, Fem. 
Ee 54.51 “58 44 41.73 40| 37.45| 27.32| 29.85] 20.21] 22.22) 13.89) 15.17 
Genwects | 3°38) Se a A) ee) a ae ge 20 8) do-an| ae] | es 
Fudieus. Z :49| 21.76] 14.33] 14 
Indiana. 56.91] 57.55| 44.97 12} 37.02] 29.33) 29.46 re Ol Ba el 1euiel 16 
Kansas. 59 .82| 61.02] 46.62 70} 38 ( 30.73} 31.08 oe — 33 Or Te ant ancos 
Kentucky. 57.71|. 57.63) 45.17 37.32] 29.73) 29 .92 : Psa aaa 
Aout 53.76] 55.99) 42.18 51) 36 27 .00| 28.42] 19.64) 20 
eee ee be be Peres anbe eg Bre: 
Michigan...... 55.12 é ; : poy 31 -2e) aa eolaneion 
Minnesota..... 58.57) 60.59] 44.98 15| 38.26) 29.39) 30.60) 21.5 
= : 9.04) 44.61 38 29 .22| 30.49} 21.55} 22.69) 14.71) 15.47 
ey. 23 86 36.56| 42.11 39| 36.92] 26.76] 28.07} 19.47] 20.40] 13.07] 13.65 


New York...... ; : : } 
rolina | 57.76) 58.03) 44.79 4 : : i gi i 5 
Sale ee ie ...| 56.23, 58.34) 43.92 ; 36.04) 37.33) 28.39 29.64) 20.74) 21.83] 13.77] 14.69 
Oregon........ 57.90} 60.45] 44.1 6 ; 5 ~ $ 
Pennsytvania...| 53.27| 55.96) 42.02 
South Carolina..| 56.04] 57.70) 43.37 


Pts hp 5.39} 58.61] 42.23 36 27 .87| 30.09] 20.57] 22.32] 13.67) 14.97 
Virginia 28 97) 58.52 37 711 36.99] 28.98 21.03] 21.62] 13.84] 14.49 
Washington 57.84) 60.45) 44.35 38.10] 29.28] 30932) 21.55) 22.52) 14.55] 15 
Wisconsin. . 58.81) 60.73} 45.9 95| 38.63} 29.98) 30.71] 22.00] 22.69] 14.83) 15.44 


62) 36.77] 28.02} 29.11) 20.53] 21.43 13.85! 14.50 


U.S. Average.| 55.33) 57.52) 43.35 


Expectation of life tables based on an analysis of 
the 1930 census may show, it is said, that the aver- 


age American at any age under 60 has a prospect 
of longer life than evidenced in the 1920 table. 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF (INSURED) MORTALITY. 


Dths| Death- Dth |Death- Dths|Death- 

Age} No. |Each|Rte Per aa o. |Each /Rte Per|Expect.}|Age| No. |EBach| Rte Per/:xpect. 

Living. |x ear.) 1,000. |of Life. .|Year.} 1,000. jof Life. Living .|Year.; 1,000. jof Life. 
10.. i 749 7.49) 48.72 ri A 756 9.59} 28.90 |/68..| 43.133/2.243| 52.00) 9.47 
11..} 99.251] 746 7.52| 48.08 ||40.. f 765 9.79 28.18 |/69..{ 40.890|2.321| 56.7 8.97 
12 8.505) 743 7.54| 47.45 ees iby ie 774) 10.01) 27.45 |/70..| 38.569/2.391| 61.99) 8.48 
13..) 97.762} 740 7.57) 46.80 ||42.. 4 785| 10.25) 26.72 }|71..| 36.178/2.448) 67.66) 8.00 
14.,| 97.022| 737 7.60) 46.16 Re f 797| 10.52) 26.00 ||72..] 33.730/2.487| 73.73) 7.55 
15..| 96.285) 735 7.63) 45.50 a f 812] 10.83) 25.27 ||73..} 31.243)2.505| 80.1 Tole 
16 5. 732 7.66} 44.85 ka ; 828] 11.16) 24.54 ||74..}| 28.738/2.501| 87.03) 6.68 
17..| 94.818) 729 7.69| 44.19 by . 11.56) 23.81 ||75..| 26.237/2.476) 94.37) 6.27 
18..| 94.089) 727 7.73) 43.53 ae fi 870} 12.00; 23.08 |/76..| 23.761}2.431} 102.31) 5.88 
19..| 93.362] 725 7.76| 42.87 rs z 896] 12.51) 22.36 ||77..| 21.330/2.369} 111.06) 5.49 
20..) 92.637) 723 7.80} 42.20 Ie . 27) 13.11) 21.63 ||78..| 18.961/2.2¢1! 120.8 5.11 
21..| 91.914) 722 7.85| 41.53 .. | 69. 962| 13.78) 20.91 ||79..] 16.670/2.196| 131.73) 4.74 
22..| 91,192} 721 7.91| 40.85 nf P 1.001 4.54) 20.20 ||80..] 14.474/2.091| 144.47) 4.39 
23..| 90.471] 720 7.96| 40.17 a 4 1.044] 15.39) 19.49 |/81..] 12.383)1.964] 158.60) 4.05 
24..| 89.751! 719 8.01) 39.49 Se ‘ 1.091} 16.33) 18.79 ||82..) 10.419)1.816| 174.30} 3.71 
25..| 89.032} 718 8.06] 38.81 . 5 vey -40! 18.09 |/83..] 8.603/1.648] 191.56) 3.39 
2 88.314} 718 8.13) 38.12 ||565.. 1.199} 18.57) 17.40 |/84..] 6.955)1.470) 211.36) 3.08 
27..| 87.596) 718 8.20) 37.43 ie 4 1.260) 19.88) 16.72,||85..] 5.485/1.292) 235.55) 2.77 
28..| 86.878) 718 8.26) 36.73 ||57..| 62.104/1.325} 21.33! 16.05 ||86..] 4.193/1.114| 265.68) 2.47 
29..| 86.160} 719 8.34] 36.03 |/58.. | 60.779/1.394, 22.94) 15.39 |/87..] 3.079] 933] 303.02) 2.18 
30..| 85.441) 720 8.43) 35.33 |/59..| 59.385/1.468] 24.72) 14.74 ||88.4. 2.146 346.69) 1.91 
31..| 84.721) 721 8.51) 34.63 ||60..| 57.917}1.546) 26.69) 14.10 |/89..} 1.402} 555) 395.86] 1.66 
32 000} 723 8.61} 33.93 |/61..| 56.371/1.628] 28.88) 13.47 ||90.. 847) 385) 454.54) 1.42 
33..| 83.277) 726 8.72] 33.21 ||62..| 54.743)1.713] 31.29) 12.86 }/91.. 462; 246) 532.47) 1.19 
34 .551} 729 8.83} 32.50 |/63..| 53.030/1.800} 33.94) 12.26 |/92.. 216) 137| 634.26 -98 
35..| 81.822) 732 8.95] 31.78 |/64.. | 51.230)1.889} 36.87) 11.67 ||93.. 79 58) 734.18 -80 
| SoS] Fag] S| Ae ee | aa gos] a ae hag (Beg) SBS 

35% 2e , be -361/2.07 43.71) 10.54 Ds. 3 A 

38,.' 79.611! 749 9.41' 29.62 1'67..' 45.291 2.158! - 47.65! 10.00 s E000 ae oq 


‘The American Experience Table is used by many life insurance companies in : 
of premiums to be charged on policies. ? riaetaas | Oe 


SPAN OF LIFE IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. | 
(These figures, which are official, are based on the 1920 population census.) 


ee 
a At Birth. At 22 Yrs. At 32 Yrs. At 42 Yrs. At 52 Yrs. At 62 Yrs. 

J TOs | | ——— 

Male.j/ Fem.| Male.j| Fem.| Male.| Fem.| Male.; Fem.| Male.; Fem.| Male. Fem, 

Baltimore...... 42.72) 32.82} 35.28; 25.30} 27.53] 18.36] 20.13] 12.27 2 
ae eben Si 41 55! 32.41] 34.23] 24.93) 26.82] 18.04] 19.64) 12.06 3 36 
Pet Dereaiste tiers 42 44) 32.58] 34.97] 25.19] 27.16] 18.12] 19.66] 12.11] 12°83 
Ca 43.27] 33.77] 35.65] 26.08} 27.81] 18.98] 20.27] 12°89] 13.74 
tlle nae a 43.15] 33.00] 35.56] 25.16] 27.88] 18.51] 20 12.22] 13.73 
Se 42.50) 34.81] 35.36] 27.01] 27.77] 19.49] 20.44]. 12°89] 1365 
zo penetes Aen 44.73) 34.15] 37.31] 27.00] 29.68] 19.83] 22.06) 1 65) 15.06 
ed a ae F 39.96) 28.69] 33.21] 21.78] 26.07] 15.35| 18.98] 10.40] 12°79 
Petakegenia: he aa an = 35] 34.48) 24.82) 26.65] 17.86] 19.24] 12.07] 12.89 
Lite Sea 33.13) 34.84] 25.60] 27.12) 18.43] 19.66] 12.42] 13.99 


bowls... 6 
San Francisco . 
Wash., D. C.... 


42.51] 32.82! 35.00] 25.32] 27.27] 18.29) 19.84) 12.35 13.36 
a ES 


The expectation of life for Negroes at birth is | citi 235 5 1 
40.45 years for males (38,45 years in the large tha ietgereicn FO Ee be: 


_ Average... ... 


5 
4 


Tint Fe, Se 7 « Ts ™ ss 
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Li S.—Birth and Death Rates. Q7 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES, LARGE AMERICAN CITIES—1934, 


Live Births Deaths Infant Mortality Stillbirths 
City Estimated Ratio 
Population No. Rate No. Rate | Deaths | Rate No. |to 1000 
Wy Births 
iNew VYorki. fos... 7,473,791 | 101,239 | 13.55 75,857 | 10.15 5,287 | 52.2 70 
Cc a Shas 3,490,700 47,955 | 13.74 36,282 | 10.39 2,289 | 47.7 1'399 30:3 r 
CONG: ooo. eS. 3,6 29,751 | 14.85 24,985 | 12.47 |" 1,600 | 53.8 1,172 | 39.4 
ha aah 1,487,358 24,575 | 16.52 13,075 8.79 1,246 | 50.7 828 | 33.7 
Los Angeles 1,282,929 17,300 | 13 15,022 | 11.71 912 | 52.7 448 | 25.9 
_ > Cleveland. . 923,100 14,225 | 15.41 9,883 | 10.71 636 | 44.7 520 | 36.6 
- + St. Louis. .. , 842,305 12,443 | 14.77 11,788 | 138.99 764 | 61.4 6 51.3 
Baltimore... .. as $34,333 13,453 | 16.12 11,116 | 13:32 877 | 65.2 749 | 55.7 
795,256 15,806 | 19.88 11,325 | 14.24 870 | 55.0 445 | 28.2 
P 686,400 7,159 | 10.43 7,995 | 11.65 238 2 153.| 21,4 
685,800 11,863 | 17.30 8,178 | 11.92 651 | 54.9 1 | 42.2 
601,696 10,218 | 16.98 6,952 | 11.55 575 | 56.3 359 | 35.1 
600,000 9,016 | 15.03 4,896 8.16 395 | 43.8 215 | 23.8 
495,000 10,023 | 20.25 8,278 | 16.72 663 | 66.1 410 9 
489,400 7,368 | 15.06 5,102 | 10.43 350 | 47.5 223 | 30.3 
7,000 8,822 } 18.11 7,735 | 15.88 768 | 87.1 339 | 38.4 
460,100 7,327 | 15.92 7,246 | 15.75 478 | 65.2 Ar Sls 
| 454,000 7,565 | 16.66 4,921 | 10.84 342 | 45.2 256 | 33.8 
23,600 5,543 | 13. 5,704 | 13.47 335 | 60.4 166 | 29.9 
372,200 5,883 | 15.81 5,383 | 14.46 238 | 40.5 176 | 29.9 
336,089 4,950 | 14.73 3,35 9.98 208 | 42.0 169 | 34,1 
4,500 5,317 | 15.90 4,837 | 14.46 388 | 73.0 210 | 39,5 
328,027 4,429 | 13.50 3,569 | 10.88 307 | 69.3 206 | 46.5 
4,108 | 13.04 3,687 1.70 1 35.5 110 | 26.8 
312,758 4,700 | 15.03 4,30: 13.76 272 | 57.9 180 | 38.3 
4 310,000 5,651 | 18.23 3,707 | 11.96 390 | 69.0 194 | 34.3 
300,389 5,000 | 16.65 4,137 | 13.77 323 | 64.6 163 | 32.6 
291,600 4,447 | 15.25 3,702 | 12.70 229 | 51.5 114 | 25. 


SSeS _ 27,417,026 | 406,136 | 14.81 | 313,020 | 11.42 | 21,777 | 53.6 | 15,413 | 38.6 


Birth and death rates are per 1,000 population; infant death rates are per 1,000 live births, 
ees Ls of 38.6 in last column is based on 279,437 deaths, non-resident deaths in the 28 cities, 


DEATH RATES BY CHIEF CAUSES, 1934, IN U. S. CITIES. 
(Compiled by the Department of Health, New York City.) 
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119.9)16.7 (11116. 9/613.2/105.8] 25.4/37.8|18.8/22.4/36.5/52. 
139.6/35.7 “6| 57.3|438.4| 88.7] 10.1/41.8]10.1] .6)22.6)42. 
176 .5|26.3 8 _3]/113.3/497.2] 61.6] 14.0/26.3/27.0] 4.4130. 5/64. 
140.7|26.9 "5/110.3/539.4] 82.5] 13.1]/32.8)13.1]10.9/39.0)/61. 
75.2) 9.7 .8| 61.6/395.2|113.9| 37.4|32.6 15.8/24,5)/32.0/23. 
140.5|14.0 *6/125.8/509.7|105.9) 23.3/37.6|/32.3| 6.0/34.3/84. 
124.8/25.4 '2| 82.6/501.4] 89.8] 13.7/31.9)15.4 es 
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1.0] 55.8|132.5|28.5| 54.7|315.6| 82.9|453.1) 93.7| 14. 


Rates for deaths of infants under 1 yr. are per 1,000 live births. 
In the United States in 1933, cases and deaths Scarlet fever, big (2,438); smallpox, 6,460 


7 809). 
from certain communicable diseases were as follows ee enGg ther and paratypho d, 23,287 (4,373); 


(deaths in parenthesis)— ae cough, 177, 
Chicken pox, 223,486 (127); diphtheria, 50,378] excessive heat was reported as the cause of 291 
ee hie crantcncooon Gesthe in antes in 100. oct the seat ae 
OM , 396,941 (2,167); meningococcus men- | Cver recotacd for kept. ‘The number of deaths 
tis, 2,606 (1,105); mumps, 83,179 (45). from excessive heat was exceeded only by deaths 
 Pellagra (3,781); pneumonia (84,239); polio-| from automobile accidents and accidental falls in 
 myelitis. 4.855 (657). that group charged to external violence. 


Fe 276 ta H pee a nd Phy ‘ician ( 
REGISTERED HOSPITALS IN THE iE UNITED STAT 
(Data gathered by the Amer. Medical Assoc. and publish: 


Bassi-| Patients) Aver. |j ' 
Beds nets | Admit. | Census} State 


. 7c RAE 11,579] 460} 87,186 
31,796 


3] ocean ‘ 


84,25 
Louisiana. . : , > Wash..... 
411W. V. 


Ce res 
Michigan..| 24: ‘ ; 
_ Minnesota. | 27,004; 1,5 . 16,334/1,048,101 
_ Migs:.. 304; 49,692 1933) . |}6,437|1,027,046 
. |6,562)1,014,354 
. {6,613} 974,11 


(1927). 853,318]. - 


| Were 48,048 births in maternity hospitals, as compared 
with 55,249 in 1933. There were 648,995 in general 
hospitals, or 885 less than in 1933. Federal hos-_ 
ae reported 6,098 births—a gain of 1,028 over 


General, ‘4,198 (393,425); Nervous, mental, 614 
(613, 845); Tuberculosis, 495 (70,063); SEs BN 
0 (7,625); Industrial, 113 (5,575); Eye, Ear, Nose, 933 and 3,802 over 1929. 
‘hroat, 55 (2,793); Children’s, 58 (5,386); Orthopedic, | *"tné “verse daily census of patisnts in all hos 
389); Isolation, 71 (7,430); Convalescent, 125 | pitals in 1934 was 830,098; The nuniber of idle 
cial D pes of Lnaeientions, £22 2102); | Reds was 218,008. Pha avenge Jonge scr ated am 
e to’ eneral hospitals was Ss; in men’ 5 
a 701,143, or 8,133 less than in 1933. There : 034 days, 3 tes 
+ eit: 


PHYSICIANS AND HOSPITALS IN U. S. AND CANADA. 
(Figures gathered by the American Medical Association.) 


Physicians Hospitals Physicians Hospitals 
1931 1934 | 1931 1931 1934 |1931 /1934 


United States 


Alaska.': <2 spec ot Sak & 
Canal Zone and Panama 
EL aWallst. tc ee ale el 


New eae Magee a 
Nova Scotia... .. 6. <<... 
Ontario. ow: AeA ek 


Q 

Saskatchewan. ........ 

Newfoundland and 
Labrador. occ. ss 

Yukon and Northwest 
‘Territories s50 4. wouter 


; - a e495 <.gh Nae 172,349]178,516|7,446|7,36¢ 
, Graduates of medical schools—(1919) 2,656: (1920) 3 g 
62: qe25) 3,974; (1926) 3,962; (1927 2 1.033: (103 ver ‘bo th 20 $3 ed ada dso ea ios) g 

34. 936; (1933) 4,895; (1934) 5,03) ‘The number of tie grew from 11, 36 in’1880_ to 


_.The recent census prison inquiries show a total 
of 184,289 sentenced prisoners reported as presont 
in all civil penal institutions on January 1, 1933. Of 
this total number of prisoners, 46,292, or 25.1 per 
cent, were in county and municipal prisons, and 137,- 
997, or 74.9 per cent, were in State and Federal prisons. 
A rough estimate indicates that the 1938 returns 
from county and city jails were only about 90 per 
cent complete. As to the 1933 census of prisoners in 


__ © State and Federal prisons, a fairly reliable estimate is 


that the four States from whieh no reports were re- 
ceived actually had approximately 8 per cent of the 
total prisoners in State and Federal prisons, and. 
hence, that this census was only about 92 per cent 
complete. 

Assuming that the 1933 census of county and city 
jails was 90 percent complete and that the 1933 
census of State and Federal prisons was 92 per cent 
complete, then the grand total of sentenced prisoners 
in the civil penal institutions of the United States 
on January 1, 1933, was 201,433, and of this number, 
51,436, or 25.5 per cent, were in county and municipal 
prisons, and 149,997, or 74.5 percent, were in State 
and Federal prisons. 

If there were, in fact, 201,433 sentenced prisoners 
in the civil penal institutions of the United States on 
January 1, 1933, there was 1 sentenced prisoner in 
these institutions to each 442.9 persons 15 years old 
and over in the general population, or 225.8 sentenced 
prisoners to each 100,000 persons 15 years old and 
over. 

Statistics showing the number of sentenced prison- 
ers, even if obtained from all classes of penal institu- 
tions, cannot be taken as a complete index either of 
the extent of crime or of the punishment of crime. 
Many offenders are never arrested, many of those 
arrested are never brought to trial, and a large pro- 
portion of those tried are not convicted. Then, other 
forms of punishment and other methods of treating 


United States—Prison Population and Labor. 


QU 


TOTAL PRISON POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(From a report of the Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1935.) 


criminals furnish alternatives which may be employed 
in place of imprisonment. 

Many of those convicted are given suspended sen- 
tences, placed on probation, or punished by fines 
rather than by imprisonment. Moreover, suspension 
of sentence, probation, the fine, etc., are not uni- 
formly employed in the different States at a given 
time, or in the same State at different times. When 
they are infrequently used for serious crimes, a large 

roportion of those convicted will be punished by 
mprisonment; when they are frequently: used, the 
number of prison commitments will be thereby re- 
duced, even though the number of persons convicted 
of crime may be on the increase. 

During recent years, probation has been used to a 
constantly increasing extent, with the evident result 
that prisoners have represented a constantly decreas- 
ing percentage of all convicted offenders. 

It must be emphasized also that ratios of sentenced 
prisoners to population, even where these ratios are 
exact, are not an adequate index of.the relative num- 
ber of crimes actually occurring in the different States. 
As is well known, there is great variation between 
States in the proportion of law breakers apprehended, 
in the proportion of those arrested who are indicteds 
in the proportion of those indicted who are tried and 
eonvicted, and, finally, in the proportion of those 
convicted who are committed to prison rather than 
being paroled, given suspended sentence, or released 
upon payment of fine. 

Commitments to all prisons, and jails, including 
Federal, in 1933 totaled 693,988, of which 608,484 
were to county and city jails. Prisoners present in 
Jan. 1, 1933, in all Federal and state prisons and 
reformatories numbered 137,997 of whom 4,424 were 
females; admissions during the year were 78,011. 

Discharges totaled 69,022, distributed as follows— 
sentence expired, 25,950; paroled, 34,839; conditonal 
release, 1,203; pardoned, 1,648; otherwise released, 
2,855; executed, 111; died, 880 (including 21 suicides) - 
escaped, 1,536. 


FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Penitentiaries—Leavenworth, Kan.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, State of Washington; 
Alcatraz Island, San Francisco. 

Jail—New Orleans, La. 

House of Detention—West and Lith Sts., New 
York City. 

Industrial Reformatory for Men—Chillicothe, O. 
i paige Institution for Women—aAlderson, 

Va. 


Reformatory Camp—Petersburg, Va. 

Correctional Camp—Fort Eustis, Va. 

Prison Camps—Dupont Wash.; 
Montgomery (Maxwell Field), Ala.; Ariz, 

Southwest Reformatory for Young Men—El 
Reno, Okla. 

Detention Farm for Short Term Prisoners—Milan 
Mich.; La Tuna, Tex. 

Hospital for Defective Delinquents—Springfield, 
Mo. 


PRISON CENSUS, STATE AND FEDERAL, AS OF JAN. 1, 1934, 


A census of inmates of State and Federal prisons, as of Jan. i, 1934, taken by Harry H. Laughlin of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, for the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York yielded the 


following figures: 


In- In- In- In- 
State. mates. State mates. State. mates State. mates. 
eae 6,116 ||Iowa...........| 3,535 evads 4 2.5.55 521 || South Dakota... 676 
minha, bret is 713)|Kansas......... 3,001 || New Hampshire. 338 || Tennessee. ..... 3,859 
Arkansas.....-. 1,815||Kentucky......| 3,926|| New Jersey..... 112 || TOxaS 1. eee 6,247 
California...... 10,058 |; Louisiana,...... 3,116 || New Mexico 761 || Utah... 1 fay ceatee 453 
Colorado....... ,094 ||Maine.......... 828||New York...... 14,842 || Vermont....... 603 
Connecticu' 1,858 || Maryland....... 2,7401| North Carolina..| 8,769|| Virginia........ »795 
Go «has ,656 || Massachusetts...| 6,555/|| North Dakota.. . 533 || Washington..... 038 
Dist. of Col..... 2,958 || Michigan....... eA IDLE Sos ysis eo ele 0,314] West Virginia... ys 
WIGAS s\4e are = 1,967 |} Minnesota...... 3,174||Oklahoma...... 4,741 || Wisconsin......] 2,972 
Georgia ........ ,209 || Mississippi... .. . 2,901||Oregon......... 960 Wye can § 427 
Obs Sr 464 || Missouri........ st a a ee ao Federal. ..... 9,375 
iets. 3 ,952||Montana....... ode Is * oo 
pmeese. Ph "B30 Nebraska,...... 1,740!|South Carolina. . 343|| Total U, 8... . [183,841 


The figures for South Carolina do not include the State Penitentiary at Columbia. 
PRISON LABOR. 


Inmates of federal and state prisons employed at 
uctive work of various kinds increased from 
pro in 1923 to 82,276 in 1932, but the proportion 
of total prisoners productively employed continued 
the decline which had begun many years ago. Thus, 
while in 1885, 75 per cent of all prisoners were em- 
ployed at_ productive work, by 1895 this had de- 
clined to ree per cent, by 1923 to 61 per cent, and by 


32 to 52 per cent. 
iene fact. that su a large proportion of the 
prisoners were not engaged in productive labor does 
not necessarily mean, of course, that they were 
not kept at werk. Most of them (52,986, or 33 
per cent of the total in 1932) were engaged in various 
prison duties. The remainder were reported as either 


sick (6,658, or 4 per cent of the total) or as idle (17,- 
027, or 11 per cent of the total). 

The manufacture of clothing of various kinds gave 
employment in 1932 to the largest number of prisoners 
—approximately 19,000, or 23 per cent of all risoners 

uctively employed. More than 22,000,000 
shirts, having a value of over $8,000,000, were pro- 
duced. Binder twine, with a total value of $4,000,- 
000, was a very important item, and pS. 00 
automobile license tags were made by prison lal 

About 65 per cent. of prison-made goods are 
public institutions, the rest are sol in the general 
market. In 1935 a federal law went into effect 
forbidding transportation of prison-made goods into 
states wherein their sale is banned or limited. 


oF 
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/BY POPULATION GROUPS. 
Population as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of ‘the Census) ’ 


Group I | Group II |Group III Group IV Gis ‘oup V | Group VI s 
21 Cities | 28 Bie: 2. Cities Cities |234 oneal o Cities Total, 
10 Under |793 Cities: 

10,000; Total 


manslaughte 
Number of persons charged. 
_ Rate per 100,000 
Pikes (0) Manslaughter by neglig’e: 
Number of persons charged. 
ate per 100,000 


ery: 
umber of persons charged. 


vie Gi aeariits: 
Yumber of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
‘lary—break’ g or carers. 


Number of persons charged. 
ote. vee 100,000 


mi eieciot persons charged. 
“Rate |,000 
yezzlement and fraud: 


tte per 100,000 
property: buying, receiv- 
_ Ing, possessin; 
irk: 


r of persons charged. 239 4,038 
te cae 1352 


6183 76,550 
8.1 21.4 


%, 100, 14. rf : ‘8 3° 105 
_ Forgery and isimeatieliias: 
ber of persons charged. 544 236 3.040 
, 8. : 9. 4 : 
ber of peers charged. 
te per 100,01 


770 
~ 22.1 
138 


100,000 ‘ 0 4.0 
carrying, 


702 


against family and a 


N ea ie charged. 1,639 
; sa 47.0 
3,617 


v’ I wl thtoxicated: of aor 
umber of persons charge: 
2» per 100,000 : "ail . “joes 


ber of Persons charged] 19599,417| 235,511 114,125 908) 
‘per 100,000 5,003.0} 6,275.9] 3,269. 5| 2,604.4| 2,685.0] 2°313°6| va aeee 
71,306] 21,475] 15,226] 1 11,697 
505.1) “539.1]. 436.2] 339.1] 337-51 $398 art ae 
205,807) 79.988) 47,257 359) 27,820] 455,016 


458.4) 2,007. 1,353.8] 1,578.2] : 1,205.2] 1,490. 


et of p persons charged.| 39.035} 11,394] 4,980 ; 
ae 276.5] 286.0] 142.7 3) dai] 88h st 


19,598 5,470 4,462 . : ; 
138.8 137.3 127.8 95.1 8.4 34/0 35,018 


77,398) 28,603] 16,023 Re 
548.2 718.01 409.0] 631.1, 388.6 1383). 788 


_U. S.—Government Study of Crime. 279 
ARRESTS IN 1934 BY SEX, IN U. S. CITIES. 
a 
Offense charged ‘alae | p eRe 
Total Male Female /Total Male Female 
" Crimin al homicide. . 6,636 6,070 566 1.9 1.9 2.4 
BeRobbery.-... 14,377 13763 614 4.2 4.3 2°6 
5 25,902 | 23/90. 1,994 7.5 7.5 8.4 
30°894 | 30/378 516 9:0 9.5 2.2" 
47,450 43.436 4,014 13.9 13.5 16.9 
GEES. vi OES j } ‘ 3.2 
» Embezzlement and fraud...... 2... 9,576 9'034 rats 38 28 2°83 
_. “Stolen property; buying, receiving, possessing] 3,429 3,164 265 1.0 1.0 eel 
; pateery and counterfeiting. ............... rat aoe 376 1.4 1.4 1.6 
jy Set 2 =k ein ae Re : ee ee ee , 
Prostitution and commercialized vice... __.- 4,536 1,514 3,022 3 nS by 8 
fitier Sex aNGnhess io! 6% .d< 2s cs de denen 5,108 4'304 804 1.5 13 3.4 
Nareotic drug laws...) Re come ek Tae 3,918 31440 478 11 1a 2.0 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, ete... . 6,191 6,032 159 1.8 1.9 7 
Offenses ugainst family and children........ 3,772 3,630 142 1.1 L.3 ‘6 
“PTY OTS eae 8.493 7,674 819 2:5 2.4 3:4 
Driving while intoxicated. 2 2.¢222.2222222 8,657 8,455 202 2.5 2.6 9 
Road and driving laws... 2222 .2.2 222222! 1,567 1,545 22 25 5 wl 
apie WOIRUONS |. 5 Le deb.cecscus+sonsle 20 ALP tag SPS Ia ; y 
Other traffic and motor vehicle laws. ....._! 2,914 2,858 56 <8] > ete Oh ee 3° 
Disorderly conduct.................020... 15,852 14/380 1,472 4:6 4.5 6.2 
MITERNOES 8 Cot. Sires = ws Wid: Sik.g b aigtate «inh 's Ek 27,285 25,942 1,343 7.9 Sul 5.6 
TROND Men catte Co Seite on we hela sch occ 24,142 | . 22'084 1)858 7.0 7.0 7.8 
rR aer) nn hay Ri atklarge i. Miata, = cow Ore 4'559 : 119 es 1.4 ‘5 
OEE ay s Reeth Gos Spleen eae 42'332 | 39/641 2,691 12.4 12.4 11.4 
(TESTES, iO ep anes eRe on 4°615 4.335 280 1.3 1.4 1:2 
Milother offenses. 2... joc. ccccessasacnade 21,169 | 20,083 1,086 6.2 6.2 4.6 
oT Se ear ae oe ee 343,582 | 319,937 | 23,645 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Examination of the persons arrested, distributed cent.) between 25 and 29 years of age. This makes 


" 


according to age groups, indicates a rapid increase 
from age 15 to age 19, the number being as follows: 
33) 1,512; (16) 6,046; (17) 10,318; (18) 15,174; 
19) 17,304. 

For ages 20 to 24 the number arrested for a single 
group varies from 14,514 to 15,939. The compila- 
tion discloses there were 51,824 (15.1 per cent.) 
under 20 years of age, 77,086 (22.4 per cent.) be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 24, and 62,409 (18.2 per 


tan of 191,319 (55.7 per cent.) less than 30 years 
old. i 

The number of 19-year-old persons arrested ex- 
ceeded the number for any other single age group.. 
A large proportion of them were charged with major 
crimes, as indicated by the following figures: 

Criminal homicide, 219; robbery, 1,086; assault, 
780; burglary, 2,411; larceny, 2,940; auto theft, 
1,145; weapons (carrying, etc.), 259. 


NUMBER GF ARRESTS IN 1934 OF NEGROES AND WHITES IN PROPORTION TO THE NUM- 
_ BER OF EACH IN THE GENERAL POPULATION OF THE COUNTRY—MALE AND FEMALE 


(Rate per 100,000 of population, excluding those under 15 years of age.) 


gj) 
= iI 
P| re) 
fn ee 
Offense Charged. 2 Gs 3 
3 | =2|°3 
ZA | ae Z 
4.9] 6.0| 26.7 
14.0) 4.7 41.7 
16.0] 26.1} 126.4 
31.0) 9.7 91.1 
43.7) 23.3) 157.6 
Auto theft....... 13.2) 2.4 19.1 
Embezzl., fraud 11.4) 6.6 11.6 
Stolen prop.; buy., receiv., poss.| 3.0} 4.4 9.0 
— and counterfeiting..... be “§r4 He 
Prostitu., commercialized vice..| 4.7] 1:8] 14:2 
Other sex offemses............- 5.1] 4.8 9.9 
Narcotic drug laws............ B.2, is 6.4 
Weapons; carrying, possessing..| 4.2) 5.3) 28.3 


At the end of December, 1934, there were 4,696,- 
756 fingerprint records and 5,824,448 index cards 
containing names or aliases of individuals with records 
OB, fe AD tne rederl G0 nagerprint cards received 
n. e) 
during fost: more than 46 were identified with data 
in the files of the Bureau. F- 
During the same period, 4,231 fugitives from justice 
were identified through fingerprint records and in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of those fugitives 
was immediately transmitted to the law enforce- 
ment officers or agencies desiring to apprehend them. 
The number of police departments, peace officers, 
and law paidnoeenent agencies throughout the 
United States and foreign countries voluntarily con- 
tributing fingerprints to the Bureau at the end of 
December totaled 7,220. 


_ __Of the epee persons arrested in 1934 there were 


had been previously 


; ted, and, of the latter, 53,916 had already been 
or pate of major offences—909, criminal hi 


£ | ¢ | 
a ra) te 
a od 
Offense Charged. © a. . ; 
> as ° ‘ 
= \ 
3 se # ms 
a 4 ie 
Offenses against family & childr.) 4.0) 4.2 4.9 ; 
Liquor laws........ a) Ode ADO 30.6 
Driving while intox. . 9.9) 5.0 8.0 5 
Road and driv. laws. 1.5 A 4.8 | 
Other traffic & motor veh. laws.} 2.6| 1.7 8.4 rs 
Disorderly conduct........... 13.6) 11. 7) Goe2sas ee 
AVL IE PNOR Os io se tne eS 28.7) 15.7), 65.2 ‘ 
TATE he hae, oily, » 2.8 Curiae cup! 24.5] 10.5) 60.1 5 
ARTI 5S, 0. aide Tate Ree 3.0) :3.7| 2356 f 
POSDINIGH Fe ois 5 6 Se «a tga nal 40.8] 19.9) 133.7 ‘ey 
WCE STAUOG 4 5 o'9) ale ahalel od inte nani 4.9) 2.5 9.80 ae 
All other offenses............. 20.8] 15.2] 54.5 ¥ 
PRADO oi isivieaibie s\eerateratd sie aae 325.21203.2|1,002.6 Ae 


cide; 4,394, robbery; 4,184, assault; 11,557, assault; ‘ 
17,634 larceny; 3,499, auto theft; 2,685, embezzle- : 
ment and fraud; 3,079, forgery and counterfeiting; # 
631, rape; 559, Ur ee | stolen property, etc. . 
Of those arrested in 1934 with previous criminal — 
histories, 2,597 were known to be on parole at the = 
time of the 1934 arrest, and, in addition, there were 
7,696 cases in which the 1934 arrests occurred prior MI 
to the expiration of sentences previously imposed, . 
although there was no affirmative showing of parole, oh 
This makes a total of 10,293 arrests prior to the 
expiration of previous sentences, which constitutes = 
12.1 percent of the 85,351 previous convictions dis- 
closed by the records and 3.0 percent of the 343,582 
arrest records examined during the year. A 
Of those who were arrested in 1934 while on PR yeh ey? 
14 were charged with criminal homicide, 1 wi ha 
robbery, 86 with assault, 240 with Lis oe 852) Uae 
ee eee oi with forgery and counterfeiting, i 
1 ith rape, q 
of those arrest in 1934 before the expiration of 
previous sentences, 380 had been conyicted of criminal $ 
homicide, 1,788 of robbery, 2,798 of burglary, ete. 


Number 


Offense Charged 


Total ; Male |Female 

Criminal homicide.........] 3,117] 2,825 292 
110) 0) 012). eee ee 6,933) 6,643 290° 
WAISABNIEG sts chee e's) < Sa aves 2's 12,354] 11,472 882 
Burglary—bkg or entering..| 17,728] 17,465 263 
‘ Larcency—theft........... 26,775| 24,682] 2,093 
MMePATIVO THEIG,: 503 2 ee 5,60 5,51 87 
Embezzlement and fraud. 5,311) 5,027 284 
Stolen prop.; buy., rec. pos 2,057| 1,866 191 

1 ___ Forgery and counterfeiting ee 1 BEES: 217 
* PEPIN tis ceieielecsaaseyersisis vives e's A , Shea 

“ Prostitution ; com. vice....} 2,280 787| 1,493 
Other sex offenses......... 2,345} 2,070 275 

j Narcotic drug laws........ 1,944} 1,680 264 

_ Weapons; carry., pos., etc..| 2,870) 2,803 67 
Offenses aga’t fam. & child.. 1,902} 1,842 60 


At the end of June, 1935, there were 5,078,566 
fingerprint records and 6,216,697 index cards con- 
taining the names and aliases of individuals on file 
in the Identification Division of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Of each 100 fingerprint cards received during the 
first 6 months of 1935, more than 48 were identified 
with those on file in the Bureau. 


‘ in individual cities, it is suggested that attention 
also be given to the number of police department 


etween those two factors. 
Aver. 


0. 
Em- 


1 ; City. 
ployees.| Inhab. 


Indianapolis. . .. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky... 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis.... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J... 
New Bedford. .. 
New Haven.... 
New Orleans, La. 


Omaha, Nebr. .. 
Paterson, N. J.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[ed 1 al ll Tet cl ll ol ell. 
WOUND PWOMAIPODONWDOORW 


ey 
roximately 20,000 persons have been sterilized 
genic laws in 18 States in the United States, 
: vey by the United Press discloses. 
orts have been made to pass. sterilization laws 
In 14 additionai states where no legal provision is 
: ma for the sterilization of the socially unfit. In 16 
9s there are no sterilization laws and no efforts 
e been made to pass such legislation. 
led figures were not available in all States 

_ the sterilizations, but compilation of 
eS where available showed that the com- 
numbers of male and female sterilizations 
iat aetle of poo 4 Pe 
about per cent o e persons sterilized 

criminals. The bulk of sterilizations have 
nong the insane and feebleminded. More 
of all the persons sterilized have been insane 
‘obably 40 per cent were classified as feeble- 


h 


dp 


1¢ laws are virtually inoperative in many States 
ause of legal technicalities and the caution with 
they are enforced. 

sterilization laws have been invoked conser- 


 vativel 
‘ itd are mentally diseased. 
' Thirty-two states have, or have had, sterilization 


United States—Governm 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF ARRESTS BY SEX, 


ployees.| Inhab. 


ty STERILIZATION OF CRIMINALS AND THE UNFIT IN THE STATES 


= - 
: Offense Charged. 


Liquor laws......- erste dese 
Driving while intoxicated... 
Road and driving laws..... 
Parking vViolations.......-. 
Other traffic & mot. ve! 
Disorderly conduct........ 
Drunkenness., .- 5.5... 22 
Vagrancy 
Gambling 
SUSPICION A. seas leas! fer tenets 
Not stated 
All other offenses 


2,587 
11,799 


Fugitives numbering 2,336 were identified through 
fingerprint records during the same period, and the 
interested law-enforcement officials were imme- 
diately notified of the whereabouts of those fugitives. 

As of June 30, 1935, there were 8,479 police de- 
partments, peace officers, and_ law-enforcement 
ageneies throughout the United States and foreign 


countries voluntarily contributing fingerprints to the 


Bureau. 


; POLICE BEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES IN U. S. CITIES, 1934. F 
pitt (From a 1935 bulletin of the Federal Bureau of Investigation.) 
-_ In considering the number of crimes committed | 


It should be observed that the figures representing 
the number of employees include civilian personnel. 
In calculating the number of employees per 1,000 


employees, since there may be a definite relationship | inkabitants, the population data employed were 


taken from the Federal census, April 1, 1930. 
No. 
per 
1,000 


Aver, 


No. 
Em- 


City. 


543 1.5 Pittsburgh, Pa..| 1,096 1.6 
1,043 ove Portland, Oreg.. 431 1.4 
677 ny 6 Providence, R. I. 524 2.1 
2,678 2.2 Richmond, Va. : 284 1.6 
468 1.5 Rochester, N. Y. 456 1.4 
1.0 ||St. Louis, Mo. ..| 2,267 2.8 
2.0 St. Paul, Minn. . 343 1.3 
1.1 San Antonio, Tex. 215 9 
1.3 ||San Diego, Calif. 204 1.4 
3.0 ||San‘Francisco...| 1,356 2.1 
2.0 Seattle, Wash... 659 1.8 
2.5 ||Springf’ld, Mass.| 335 2.2 
1.9 Syracuse, N. Y.. 483 11 253 
2.7 Toledo, Ohio... . 413 1.4 
1.9 Trenton, N. J... 240 TD) 
133 Washington....{ 1,381 ‘2.8 
Hees LAS aoe aoa au 2.0 
: onkers, N. Y.. 0 2. 
278 2.0 Z 
5,119 2.6 


laws. Indiana in 1907 legalized operations on any 
inmates of institutions “insane, idiotic, imbecile, 
feeble-minded or epileptic, who by the laws of hered- 
ity are potertial parents of socially inadequate off- 
spring.’’ Other States followed suit, Oklahoma and 
Vermont, as recently as 1931, but in six States the 
laws were invalidated by the courts. ' 
All of the existing laws provide for sterilization in 
certain instances involving feeble-minded, insane 
and epileptic subjects. Ten States also authorized 
such operations upon habitual sex criminals, and a 
few exyended the provision to habitual criminals of 
ypes. : ; 
Prior to 1927, several State sterilization laws wer 
a By Sede Ge ert ae ae that year the “Onited 
preme sustained the V: atute 
in Ha case eae vs. Sern pee es 
ates w ave sterilization statutes incl 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New’ Hampshire, 
North qpakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
, Vermont, nia, Washin irgini: 
and Wisconsin. bs chamahiae seed 
Sterilization in German 
persons in 19384. Men eieh 
undergoing operations. 
overwhelming majority. 
grave heredity ailments. 


tly exceeded 
Mental cases form € 
Four per cent cons ed 0 
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was applied to 56,244 
women in 
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_ The statistics, gathered by the Bureau of the 
Census, cover the mental patients in 170 State hos- 
_pitals and 1 Federal hospital, 16 Veterans’ hospitals, 
69 county and city hospitals, and 227 private hos- 
pitals, making a total of 483 hospitals and covering 
all hospitals for mental disease in continental United 
States except a few small county and private institu- 
tions from which reports could not be obtained. 
At the beginning of 1933 there were in all the hos- 
itals for mental diseases 376,748 patients, of whom 
21,824 were in State institutions, and 12,909 were 
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PATIENTS IN ALL HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 1933. 


in U. 8. Veterans’ hospitals. And at the same time 
rete were 40,774 inmates on parole, not counted 

Admissions in 1933 were 130,353, of whom 77,166 
were males, and 53,187 were females. Of the admis- 
sions, 94,689 were first admissions, persons who had 
not been there before. 

Discharges were 69,631, and deaths were 32,072. 
In the hospitals at the end of the year were 389,500, 
Perens 46,071, who were on parole or otherwise 


ADMISSION IN 1933, BY STATES 


States Pat’s States Pat's 
Av.No. Av.No 

Alabama....... 1,540 |) Towa... 2.2... 2,520 
PA PIMODS cass 82 || Kansas......... j 
Arkansas....... 1,775 || Kentucky. ..... 2,311 
California... .... ,041 || Louisiana....... 2,036 
Colorado....... 1,159 || Maine. 525 
Connecticut.....] 3,767}| Maryland...... 2,734 
Delaware....... 336 || Massachusetts 5,858 
Dist. of Col..... 956 || Michigan....... 3,851 
Uy G) 9c ae 1,308 |} Minnesota...... 2,7! 
RGPOIRIA. 2)... 2,222 || Mississippi... .. . 1,864 
LT as 178 |} Missouri... ..... 309 
UTIOIS,. 50 25 9 9.482 || Montana. . 460 
endiana. 2,109 || Nebraska... ... . 814 


Of the admissions, 92,573 were to 

* to County and City hospitals, 12,427; x 

erans hospitals, 4,276; to private institutions, 21,077. 
Mental defectives and epileptics in institutions 

at the beginning of 1933 were 90,440, of whom 46,114 

were males, and 44,326 were females; admissions in 

the year were 13,835; discharges, 5,393; deaths, 2,511. 

Mental deficiency, the Census Bureau states, is, 
for the most part, congenital, and, hence, that ad- 
mission to institutions for mental defectives usually 
takes place during childhood or youth. Of the total 
admissions to State institutions during 1933, 68.4 
per cent were under 20 years of age; and the number 
of admissions per 100,000 of the population of the 
Same age was far larger for ages 5 to 19 years, in- 
elusive, than for the older ages. 

The proportion of the first admissions in the older 
ages was much higher for epileptics than for mental 
defectives. Thus, 11 per cent of the epileptics, as 
against 4 per cent of the mental defectives were 44 
years old. 

Children under institutional care on Jan. 1, 
1933, were 299.417. During that year 112,626 were 
received for care, of whom 40,749 came from the 
courts, and had been received from agencies and in- 
stitutions. Over one half of the children were from 
6 to 13 years old. They all were classed as dependent 
and neglected. 

Of the 292,397 under care on Dee. 31, that year, 


State hospitals; 
7; to U. 8. Vet- 


States Pat's States Pat's 
Av.No. v.No. 
Nevada. ....... 90 ||South Dakota... 367 
New Hampshire 488 ||Tennessee...... 177 
New Jersey.....| 4,547 ||Texas. ........: 2,916 
New Mexico.... 178 | Uta. 23.22. ue 280 
New York......| 22,760 ||/Vermont 586 
North Carolina..| 2,573 ||Virginia........ 2,559° 
North Dakota.. . 368 || Washington.....} 1,637 
UNE 3. sly Shoe ,318 || West Virginia... 836 
Oklahoma...... 2,094 || Wisconsin. ..... 963 
OSE Aids 5 2's 1,086 || Wyoming...:... 247 
Pennsyivania...| 8,423 —_—_— 
Rhode Island. . . 667 || United States... /130,353 
South Carolina 1,208 


102,577 were in foster homes. Of the 119,646 dis- 
charged in the year, 5,833 were legally adopted. 

Juvenile delinquents in public institutions on 
ir 31, 1933 numbered 28,770, of whom 20,224 were 
males. 

Of the total delinquents admitted during 1933 
those from courts formed 67.2 per cent; parole vio- 
lators returned, 15.6 per cent; escaped delinquents 
recaptured, 8.3 per cent; and all others admitted, 9 


per cent. 

Of the total juvenile delinquents discharged during: 
the year, only 14.1 per cent had served their terms; 
66.7 per cent were paroled or pardoned; 4 per cent 
were transferred to other institutions; 10.6 per cent 
escaped; 0.2 per cent died; and 4.3 per cent were 
otherwise discharged. 

The fact that during the year 18,065 juvenile de- 
linquents were paroled, and 3,946 parole violators 
were returned to the institutions, indicates, roughly, 
that about 22 per cent of those paroled violated their 
parcles; and the fact that during the year 2,891 juve- 
nile delinquents escaped from the institutions, while 
only 2,096 escaped delinquents were recaptured, 
indicates that about 27 per cent of those who escaped 
were not recaptured. 

Of the 17,017 juvenile delinquents received from 
the courts, 57 had been charged with homicide; 247, 
robbery; 222, assault; 2,177, burglary; auto theft, 
579; other larcenies, 3,876; forgery, 78; rape, 79. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


The British Industries Fair is an annual display 
of the manufactures and products of the British 
Empire. The Fair opens at Olympia and the 
White City in London on the third Monday in 
February of each year and continues until the 
Fri of the following week. The Engineering 
and ware Section of the Fair is now held in 
Birmingham at the same time. 

Although started as recently as 1915, the Fair 

already the world’s largest national trade fair 
aad is attended by buyers from all parts of the 
world. : 

Only the actual manufacturers of an article, 
or the sole selling agents are allowed to exhibit, 
so that there is no duplication of exhibits and the 
buyer Pal ar that in placing orders he is doing 
so at first-hand. 

Since its inception, the British. Industries Fair 
has grown remarkably. In i915, it comprised 
only five sections: Fancy goods, including leather 


goods; jewelry, cutlery, electro-plate, etc.; pottery 
fio peplishing, 
area 


are, and 
dries, furniture and basketware, 
ments, and scientific and peer goods. 
_-graphs—were added. In 1921, two further LO 
‘portant industries were added—the leather manu- 


and photo- 


facturing industry, with which was combined 
leather goods and the sports goods industry. 

A marked revival of interest manifested itself _ 
in 1928 when the total area required increased 
sharply to 434,707 square feet, a new record; and 
to the sections were added separate areas for the 
British Dominions, clothing and textiles, chemicals, 
fancy goods, foodstuffs, tobacco, wireless instruments 
and accessories, and other industries. The number 
of exhibitors, which in 1919 was 568, had grown to ~ 
1,223. At the 1935 Fair there were, in all sections 
2636 exhibitors, and the total area occupied amounted 
to 890.804 square feet, more than ten times that 
occupied in 1915. To it came representatives, 
including important trade delegations, from 78 
different countries and territories. 

Every assistance is offered to visiting buyers. 
Frequent non-stop, two-hour trains run by_two 
routes between ndon and Birmingham. From 
Birmingham motor coaches and a local train service 
Tun practically continuously to the Fair grounds 
at Castle Bromwich. 

Catalogues and other literature to assist visitors 
are printed in nine languages. Information bureaus, 
postal, telegraphic, and telephone services, res- 
taurants, and buyers’ clubs are provided to assist 
visitors. Special hotel and entertainment facilities 
are arranged. Assistance in respect of commercial 
problems is given by_officers of the Department 
of Overseas Trade. Particulars of the Fair can 
be obtained by business men in the North American 
continent from any British Consulate or Trade 
Commissioner. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. ” 


nee Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia. Figures do not include business of 
Ca tara foreign companies operating in the United States.) 


Year(Cal.); Ordinary Policies. Industrial Policies. Group Policies. All Policies. 
ie $1,000 No. $7,000 No. $1,000 No. $1,000 
AWA 663 2491 36, 378, 538) 54, 096, 515} 8,006,120) 21,439 {1,598,743) 71, 759, 764 44,384,658 
18,788,173 39 557,052! 58, "283, 139] 8,886,519} 25,967 |1,847,139 77,071,312 48,443,571 
20,513,882) 44,227,342 63,460,66' 10,107,256] 20,480 |2,468,936 83,974,542 54,334,599 
22'082'377 49'241,424) 68,247,642) 11,343,740) -38,3 3,194,576} 90,330,019 60,535,164 
23,881,758] 54,519,176 73,735,801| 12,823,681} 11,181 |4,299,27 97,629,440 71,642,128 
25,486,973 59,031,335 76,404,906] 14,034,820] 13,824 5,425,988) 101,904,893 78,492,142 
27,127,668| 65,043,873} 82,246,402) 15 548,448] 18,367 |6,429,742| 109,392,437 87,022,103 
29,133,620] 70,486,444! 85, "343, 734| 16,685,581} 18,153 {8,034 290 114,994,512 95,206,315 
21,311,381] 76, 122° 996 89/414/058 17,901,997| 27,182 |9,121,448|120,753,521 103,146,440 
32,738,561] 79,774,841] 89,436,438 18,287,408] 37,774 9,886,029 122,212,773 107,948,778 
33,498,958 80,6. "119 88,228,404! 18,274,432] 33,174 |9,954,011/121 760,536 108,885,563 
32.788,251| 76,780,238] 82,944,658) 17,265, 390| 29,713 |9,108,742|115,762,622 103,154,370 
31,924,906] 71,918,829] 81,517,404) 17,154,473 : 8,911,742] 113,469,594 97,985,044 
32) 622,406| 71,298,680 82), 579,393] 17,650,708| 20,324 |8,593,022 115, 222,123 98,542,411 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
Pay- 


Year (Cal.)| Income. Sea Assets. |Liabilities.|| Year (Cal.) poe ments. | Assets. |Liabilities. 
$1,000 81, 000 $1,000 1,000 1,000 Si, 
..|1,951,418] $39,967] 7,936,497] 7, a8 159 POZE Laer. 4, 087, als 608,73 735/15, n6L, 094/15, O42, 382 
127149, 186]1,005,714| 8,652,318] 8,124,446 |1929..... 4/336,738 1,961,507 17,482, 309|16,507, 252 
: Seameen 1,088,333| 9,454,621/ 8,901,658 }1930..... 4,593, 73 2,246,776 18, 879, 611/17,862, 142 
2,702,770 1, 205,272)| 10,394,034) 9,798,850 ‘1931 eee 4,850,376 2,606,551 20,1 rete 19,115, need 
3, 17 800! 1,246,169] 11,537,615'10,867,475 |1932..... , 653,396 3,087,014 eat 2'19,773,947 
3,330,298) 1, 373, }201/12,939,807|12,177,363 |1933....- 4'622/292 3,016,434 20,895, 726 19,885,328 
3,673, 151|1,499, 899114, 391,851/13,550,908'|1934...... 4,785,98512,704,946 21,843, 794120813, 483 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASED, BY YEARS. 
(Figures compiled by Association of Life Insurance Presidents, N. Y. City.) 
(Figures cover new paid-for business, exclusive of revivals, increases-on policies, and dividend additions 
of 42 companies having 85 per cent of all the life insurance outstanding in the United States.) 


Period. | Ordinary.|Industrial,, Group. Total. Period. | Ordinary.|Industrial.| Group. Total. 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
1,685 287 622,909 20,828 5 


1,747, 697,532 47,122) 7,778,703} 2,566,059| 1,050,605 11,395,367 
2,162,193) 703,74 ,720) 7,780,300| 2,667,333 11, De 
73 $1177,821! 2'692'521| 1,336,158 12'206,5 


8,779,749] 2)898/159| 1,185,366) 12/863; 378 
3| 2'851)129) 1,092'119|12'443'681 


7330 822 57,206 2,602 
7,229| 497/038 g" "BOs, 432 


BANK CLEARINCS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES. 
(Furnished by the New York Clearing House Association.) 


Year(Cal.))New York.) Chicago. Phila. Boston. | Baltimore. |Pittshurgh.,San Fran. | Los Ang. 


1,000 1,006 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dottars. Dotlars. 
.|248,135,013) 32,669,233] 25,094,696] 18,816,778] 4,896,046] 8,982,887} 8,122,065] 3,994,274 
+/194,331,219] 25:974'692| 20:445'000| 14'327.564 3,745,337} 6,808,206) 6,629,000) 4,211,196 
-|213,996,183} 31,112,850) 24,650,722) 19,310,000] 4,838,199} 8,212,798] 8,049,583] 7,024’888 


49,868,180 31653) 661) 25; 645,243] 21,315,000] 5,025,330) 8, ,967| 8,260,700] 7,193. 
283,619,245} 35,391,600] 29 079000 22,4 5,832,394) 8,856,572| 9,479,464 Tossaes 
290, 4) 34,907,100) 29,258. 5.130,000} 5,953,736] 9,197,68 9,799,769 aut 424 
321,234,214) 35,958,200] 28,354,000) 26,468,000} 5,618,192] 9, 444) 10,117,000 “948 
391,627,476] 37,842,400) 29,377,000] 25,837,000] 5,260,0 9,452,672) 11, 1491! 200 10° $25) 705 

77,242,282) 36,713,581) 31,837,000) 27, 610,034| 5,286,949] 10/264 1026) 10:938,051 10;066,695 
347,109,528} 28,707,627] 26,360,000 23:070;469 4820, 464 9/240107 6 9/558,594 8806. 508 
263,270,394! 19,201,221| 19,701,000] 18,373,440] 3,881,616] 6,655,620] 7,142'159| 6.444/248 
160, Peoes 10,936,885 ,970,000} 10,553,707] 2,892,639] 4,159,834] 5,053,861 4.471.093 
157,413,994) 9,611,744) 12,424,000| 9,405,283] 2,044,122] 3,794,704 4, 684,614! 4,047,987 
161/506,795| 11/193/884! 14’ 515,000! 938437325! 2'640,027! 47464/938 5,475,265 4, 749, 604 

.)| Detroit. | Cleveland. | St. Louis. |Kan. City.) New Orl. Minne. Cin. Louisville, 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Doilars. 
6,104,323] 6,877,387} 8,294,027) 11,615,142} 3,315,319} 4,012,206 3,596,794) 1,548,436 
Gleo1o9| S.549'006 7208700] Seetises| BzBurtes seoreee| Seg-esd] 190.290 
,691,! 549, 1203, 881, "781, ,677,176| 3,444°728] 1,551, 
7,440,012) 5,424,544) 7,078,535| 6,5811605| 219501483] 4'076/886 3,353,2 Perross 
8,430,797 5,996,668} 7,626,577) 7,036,500} 3,169,574] 4,462'950| 3/7099 1,743'589 
,813,261| 6.178,76 7,631,800) 7,301,562! 3,075,22 4,110,312) 3,885,182] 1,781,961 
8,770,134} 6,457,414) 7,387,457] 7,254'051| 3,055,793} 4,094,562 3,877,325] 11379°529 
10,433,525) 6,913,067) 7,566,505) 7,254.00 2,907,768] 4,419,614] 3,901'292] 1/936'031 
11,558,165) 7,964,234) 7,278,217| 7,451,112] 2,734,425] 4,705,232] 3/910/556 1,940;888 
£40, 15: 6,637,913) 6,146,332] 6,302,427] 2,315,470] 4,016,265] 3.202/938| 1°850/136 
6,167,174} 5,123,450) 4,587,621] 4399/86 2,010,081} 3,172,021) 2,837,577’ 1,134,399 
3,236,379} 3,344,466| 3,069,950] 3,185,865| 13362;194| 2'437/598 rappel 911,288 
(940,556| 2,530,897 2,897,126] 2,864,298 934,282) 07 1,814, 915,949 
3,574,899] 2'978/666! 3. 451,241] 3, 618,799] 1,251,419] 21704320 2) 123, 437 1,189/401 
OO EOE SED SAU SLU) 425,720)" 05189720) 


~ Total clearings in 1934 in 163 cities (including those named above) were $261,364,859,877, 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES, YEARLY AVERAGES, 1929-1934. 


=A Averages of daily quotations bascd on noon buying rates for cable transfers iu New York. In cents per 
unit-of foreign currency. 


Argentina.| Australia. Austria elgium, Brazil. Bulgaria. | Canada, 2 
(Peso,)! (Pound.)? \Seniiting’)s| “ (Belga.) | (Milreis.)! (Lev)3 (Dollar) eae 


95.1274 | 480.83 14.0575 | 13.9124 | 11.8078 | 0.7216 | 99. 
95.1274 11.807 0.7216 | 99.2472 | 12.0601 


ns 458.60 -| 14.0891 13.9524 10.7136 - 7209 99.8424 12.0785 
66.7375 351.50 14.0227 13.9285 7.0290 7163 96.3258 12 0669 
58 . 4433 279.93 13.9599 13.9137 7.122 7193 88.0896 7.9079 
472.8009 337.07 15.4478 17.8996 7.9630 1.0039 91.9587 7.6787 
33.5793 400.95 | 18.7930 23 . 2867 8.4268 1.2852 | 101.0060 10.1452 


Czecho i 
Colombia Cuba slovakia. | Denmark. Egypt. England. | Finland. 
(Peso.)! (Peso.) (Koruna.) | (Krone.) (Pound.) (Pound ) | (Markka,) 
96.5512 99.9647 2.9609 26.6802 | 498.0689 | 485.6879 2.5160 
4930 99.9515 2.9640 26.7650 | 498.6002 | 486.2126 2.5169 
96.5697 99.9295 2.9619 25.0581 | 465.1111 | 453.4990 2.3875 
95.2750 99.9409 2.9618 18.8317 | 359.5406 | 350.6067 1.5547 
81.6966 99.9464 3.8232 19.0709 | 434.3908 | 423.6821 1.8708: 
61.7799 99.9362 4.2424 22.4998 | 516.8549 | 503.9302 2.2277 
Germany. Greece. Hong 
France. (Reichs- (Drach- Kong. Hungary. India, Italy. Japan. 
Year (Franc.) mark.) ma.) (Dollar.) (Pengo.)? | (Rupee.) (Lira.) (Yen.) 
1929.... 3.9161 23.8086 1.2934 47.1669 17.4414 36.2020 5.2334 46 .0997 
1930.... 3. cone 23.8541 1.2959 33.8530 17.4939 36.0672 5.2374 49 3898 
1931 3.9 23.6302 1.2926 24.330. 17.4522 33.6895 5.2063 48.8509 
1932 3. 9278 23.749 8320 23.46 17.4460 26 . 3468 5.1253 28.1112 
(os Sa 5.0313 30.5179 . 7233 29.4516 22.3598 31.8159 6.7094 25.6457 
1934.... 6.5688 39.3751 - 9402 38.7156 29.5746 37.8793 8.5617 29.7153 
Nether= Pooh 
Mexico. lands. Norway. Poland. | Portugal. | Rumania, Spain, 
Year. | (Peso.) (Florin.) Gouna. )2 (Krone.) (Zloty.) (Eseudo.) (Leu.) (Peseta.) 
Rs 40.1622 | 483.21 26.6827 11.1940 4.4714 0.5961 14.6833 
‘ 40.2251 | 468.22 26.7598 11.2051 4.4940 . 5953 11.6670 
A 40.2298 | 415.29 25.0546 11.1970 4.2435 . 5946 9.5453 
; 40.2949 | 320.19 18.0039 11.1823 3.1960 . 5968 - 0438 
af 51.7209 | 340.00 21.4292 14.4135 3.9165 . 7795 10.7189 
67.3831 | 402.46 25,3161 18.8460 4.6089 1.0006 13.6150 
Straits Union of 
Settle- Switzer- South Yugo- 
| ments. Sweden. land. Turkey. Africa. Uruguay. Slavia. 
Year. (Dollar.) (Krona.) (Franc.) (Pound.) | (Pound.)? (Peso.)! (Dinar.) 
TN arctic nn a g'e © 0) % 56.0117 26.7839 19 2792 48.4105 | 483.27 98.6294 1.7591 
1930. ed 55.9639 | 26.8543 | 19.3820 | 47.0608 | 483.79 85.8650 1.7681 
iS re 52.4451 5 9 47.1814 | 480.76 55.3572 1.7680 
|. [ES ae ea 40.3970 18.4710 19.4049 47.2854 | 476.56 47.0639 1.6411 
COE Re eee 49.2320 22.0324 24.8355 60.4396 | 414.98 60.3360 1.7607 
“ee ee eee 59.0052 25.9815 32.3663 79.0472 | 498.29 79.9562 2.2719 


2 Nominal since April, 1934. 4 Partly nominal since April, 1933. 
Mists story Se ndat anton to 44 per cent of old syeur quoted in place of latter beginning Dec. 13, 1933. 
aces for spe t for gold peso for Jan. 1-Dec. 10. 

5 Begi Til 10, 1933, new yuan, containing 23.4934 grams of pure silver, quoted in place of old yuan 
containing me OOD 9025 grams of, pure = pep at ob for 1933 is for new yuan for April 10-Dec. 31; average for 
oy Sliver Sa petals ae at gold peso beginning July 30, 1931. Average for 1931 is for silver peso for 
July 30-Dec. 31. Average for gold peso for Jan. 2-July 29 was 47. 6510 cents. 


THE 35 LARGEST BANKS IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


rnia Los Angeles. U.S. deposit figures are as at end of 1934; foreign, from 
2 aren (foes sere test a Biiabie Statententd: purely savings banks not included.) 


Midland Bank, Ltd., London, $2, paES $15. 727. eA tal pe National Bank, Los Angeles, $501,- 
Sears Gonk. “a ern St 87. 13308 230. Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, $500,- 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London, $1,839,767, pore 316,730. roriileee 
Chase National Bank, New York, oy 709, res 374. Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toro ¥ 


Westminster Bank, Ltd., London, $1511 3'037. | 822,670. JAS York, gale eee 
wes Provincial Bank, Ltd., London, re 470,- ASS Mare ek e ae wee SE OE ara 
498,916. 
pees Ae ot eure New pork 5i,260 06% Pass. First National Bank, New York, $442, ee dee 
ia of America National Trust & Savings Assn., | Martins Bank, Ltd.,’ Liverpool, '$408,452,788 
oan Be isee, $997, 7305, 995. Barclay: s Bank Dominion, Colonial and Overseas 


Trust 3 London, $407, 
eared Tiinots ike arr ae te ates a 383, 3 Coppere me Wholesale Society, Ltd., aan 
h* of 

Dock of, fnigiaind, London, $811,251,592. 2 bet ay ong ne onde Shanena Banking Corporation, 
pet NS soc Bank & pie ago, $745.3 ES rotk, epeae G "New Feed *yales, Sydney, $363,231,036. 
$ Se ebs 2a are oe National Bank, Philadelphia, $342,- — 
; an I. M lear “Montreal, $634,741,2 es ae ned Morgan & Co. inal. genie & Co., Phila- 
’ al Bank. "of Canada, Montreal $635, is 982. deiphia), New York, $3: eo 1 essere 

x Bi al a ank, Roatan '$575,607,436. New York Trust Co., Nae Yor! 
rt t Nato fs ; Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Sydney, $330,- 


Bank of ft The Manhattan Co., New York, $514,- 


¥ 


er 


NATIONAL INCOME IN TH E 

(Data by R. B. Nathan, Division of Economic Reseg J 
“NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT, BY TYPES OF PA’ 

1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 


“Millions of Dollars — 
ee Tite Lene 


‘Wages (selected industries)! . - 
Salaries and wages (all other 


ee onerty COM CS ae os ahaa a Joy. tetetr eilel se 

oe (2.51013). oh See ee Corton toe perce 

«IGS RTE S Ua eee eee 
Net rents and royalties............. 3,432 2,763 
ae withdrawals........| 12,424 11,647 10,066 2 


-1Ineludes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water © 

ransportation. ‘ 
pinion payrolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and payrolls of Civil Works 

: Ranta Hye AE Emergency Relief Administration work projects plus administrative payrolls 

- outside of Washing 

; Includes net caters of international flow of property incomes. 


NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS. ; 
a ae 1929- [ 3930, -]» ©1931 =o} el0s20n | = 4933 san aeloaa 


_ INDUSTRY » Millions of Dollars s 
BML a bcges eels sine seis 'q'9,p abepe-- 78,576 72,973 61,433 47,964 44,431 49,440 — s 


ent: Total 
yvernment: Excluding work relief 
RVANEMODIOS oc). 2 0 n aye em arse 6,809 7,048 7,193 
Oa Wiorkreliel DAYMEN S. scx. di<i}'s\< chines =. 5 Si come epee ane eee eters 


cludes errs and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and payrolls ot Civil Works 
dl eee ang a Federal Emergency Relief Administration work projects plus administrative payrolls 
eo Washin; 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Estimates compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. = 


ToraL, 


| 


— 


1912 to{1904 to/1900 to 
1922. | 1912. | 1904. 


PER CENT. INCREASE. 


1922. 1912. 1904, 1900. 


Se eee eee — | | —___—____] -—_ 
1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls.\1,000. Dolls. 1,000 _Dolis. * 
320,803,862| 186, 299,664| 107,104,194 88,517,307 


155,908,625] 96,923,406] 55,510,228] 46,324,839 
20,505,819) .12;313/520| “6,831,24 
7,104] ~ 6,238.38 
2,604,638) 1,368,225 9 
15,783,260) 6,091,451] 3,297,754 
19,950,800} . 16 6,148,532| 11,244/752 
15,414,447 2 4,840,547|” =a dup abel: 1eoc al aise eee i 
ee Co 80,261,762 5 20,460,886) 16,851,423 ’ | 


NATIONAL WEALTH, BY STATES, EN 1922. 
Dollars Dollars! 


1,000 Per 
States. Dollars. |Capita. States. 


3,002, 043 Maine. --| 2,006,531 
Marylan 

Massachuset 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississi 


© 


DAO Ho9D 


oto 


1,000 
Dollars. 


Oklahoma. . 

‘Oregon... 5 
3 Pennsylvania a 
Rhode Island . 


New Hamp... 


New Jersey... ngton,.. 
New Mexico. . West Virginia. { 
pea 

4 ae 


a dees ee 


»? r 


ad " 
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UNITED STATES MINTS, 


Other and Calendar 

Gold. Silver. Total Value. Years. Gold. Silver. Tet ven, 

eae pes \.......| $25,473,029] $31,445,403]|1997 $11,286,217] $141,147 
5, Aa | Dias seers 11,068,400| 20:777.494]|1998. FAS OOF] “18Q77SaRy 
Hae] Sg gin Gaa] aas7 378) St BL 0) ta: S000) "oa dp 

§ Pts. 2 570, 057, .782, 930. 2658.5 "730! 
1992. $0,680,016) 4.825.030) 165:070.646]|/1031 . *ear'000|  GLieesaae 
ihn 365, 283, ,579,118}|1932 1,562,200]  68/422'820 

tp 206,010,000} 21'627.040] 229°948'730||1933 395 3,136, 
1925... .| 192,380,000] 19,874,218] 216,456,863||1934 22,091'840| _ 2s'9BT 75 
BLO26... .. 78,540,565) _ 19,825,806! _102,828,001111793-1934.|4,526,218,000/1,449'967/41516,121.484_082 


Total figures in the above table include nickels and one-cent pieces. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GOLD IN LONDON, AND U. S. EQUIVALENT. 


Equivalent Equivalent BH 
er an, in U. 8. ix in U. 8. ke) oS 
rot 8 ara BA cee : aos, as 
o aS Feed hk Sn2cos “sm mok ghia 
De | see | 28S) 2 | 8 | Sees | 8S] a 8 | Bees | e8e | ge 
28 aoas age 28S || Be] wees | AcS |] «eS |i gual weds | ages aos 
a Sab | 582 | SES |] 38] sess | 58S] SES las] sues | 582 | yee 
Oh| asas | Fe] Sec lcm! as2s | ss | ec |] Gm] S88s | Ess | Sea 
1880|°3 17 9°15 $18 .921/$20. 642 Sir 9% Fi 3% . 
: .921/$20.642|/1911) 3.17 9.00/$18.918]s20.638|| 1923] 410 2.901$20.1 
1890| 317 9.44) 18.927| 20.648||1912| 317 9/00] 18.918] 20.638|| 19241413 813 530 808 Soo TF 
1900] 317 9.91) 18.937] 20.658||1913] 317 9.00] 18.918] 20/638]| 1925/4 5 5.6 | 19.063 | 20.796 
1901} 317 9.83} 18.935] 20.657/|1914| 317 9.04] 18.919] 20.639|| 1926] 4 411.1 | 18.942 | 20.664 
1902} 317 9.55] 18.930] 20.650]/ 1915) 3.17 9.00] 18.918] 20.638||1927| 4 411.2 | 18.944 | 20.666 
1903} 3 17 10.96} 18.940] 20.662|/1916] 317 9.00| 18.918| 20.638|| 1928] 4 411.2 | 18.944 | 20/666 
1904) 317 9.94] 18.937] 20.659]|1917| 317 9.00) 18.918] 20.638||1929| 4 4 11.35] 18.947 | 20.670 
1905] 317 9.42) 18.927) 20.648||1918|317 9.00] 18.918] 20.638||1930| 4 4 11.93] 18.958 | 20/681 
1906] 317 9.82] 18.935} 20.656|| 1919] 410 1.03] 20.093| 21.920|/1931| 4 12 6.23| 20.637 | 22.513 
1907] 317 9.95] 18.938] 20.659] 1920| 5 12 11.52] 25.195] 27.486|| 1932] 6 18 0.82| 26.335 | 28.729 
a0 128 a) feel do eed [1520/25 9] 2508) SEARLE GNP S| SC RRLe a a 
1910| 3.17 9.03| 18.919| 20.639 Be ees Me ee 


Conversions on basis of legal monetary parity; exchange not a factor, 


ANNUAL PRICE OF BAR SILVER IN LONDON. 


(By the Director of the Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotation and par of exchange.) 


CALENDAR} Lowest.|Highest.| Average] Value. | Ratio||CALENDAR| Lowest.|Highest.| Average| Value. 


Ratio 


Pence. | Pence. | Pence. Pence. | Pence. | Pence. | Doliars. 
co 23 3-16/26 24 21-32 1-2 |33 11-16/31 15-16] .70028/29.52 
1911 -}23 11-16)26 1-8 |24 19-32 1-2 |36 1-6,|33 31-32] .74456/27.76 
1-8 |29 11-1628 1-16 1-16/33 7-16|32 3-32] .70346)29.38 
26 7-16)29 3-8 |27 9-16 24. 1-8 |31 13-16/28 11-16] .62873/32 .88 
22°1-8 |27 1-4 1/25 1-4 3-4 128 26 1-16] .57110/36.20 
16/27 1-4 /23 5-8 1-16/28 7-8 |26 3-4 |] .58627|35.26 
26 11-16/35 13-16|/31 3-8 5-16/26 7-16/24 15-32] .53631/38.54 
35 11-16/55 40 13-16 7-16|21 5-8/17 21-32] .38724/53.38 
42 1-2 |49 1-2 |47 17-32)1 1 9-16 14 19-32 1995:71. 25 
47 3-4 |79 1-8 157 1-32 3-8 120 7-16)17 27-32| .39111|73.45 
88 7-8 |89 1-2 |61 13-32/1. -314)1933 - 1-2 (20 1-2 |18 5-32! .39771)| 59.06 
5-8 |43 3-8 23-32) .80522|25.60|/1934..... 18 3-16.25 be il 7-32 48122|72.49 
30 3-8 |37 3-8 (34 13-32! .75403127.41 | 


Napoleon attempted to determine and fix the 
ratio of value between gold and silver. The result 
of his studies and his acts was to fix the ratio at a) 
proximately 1544 to 1. Subsequently Great Britain 
arbitrarily fixed the ratio of value at approximately 
16 to 1. Silver had a greater value relative to gold 

in France than in England. 

The final result was that gold moved to England 
and silver moved to France and to other countries 
that followed France’s example. 


England, having quantities of gold said, “From ~ 
5 


now on gold and gold alone shall be the full legal 
tender money of eee and its measure of value.” 

Such action diminished the demand for silver but 
not sufficiently to affect it materially, as the restof 
Europe refused to follow the action of Great Britain. 
The new relativity of value of gold and silver moved 
on until after the Franco-Prussian War, and then 
large quantities of gold moved into Germany from 
France as war indemnities. 


VALUE 

The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. A 
“fine” ounce means an ounce of pure gold. On 
Jan. 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the U. 8. 
gold dollar to be 15 5-21 grains of gold 9-10 fine, 
which is equivalent to $35 per fine troy ounce; 
the previous value of gold was $20.67+ per fine 


ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 grains of gold 
9-10 fine. Weighings are e in troy ounces and 
di Is thereof. 


lecimal! Jewelers use the paw weight 
and grains. The troy pound never used. ‘he 
gl is the same in both troy- and avoirdupois 
measure but the ounce and the pound are not the 
same. The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the 
troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 12 ounces to 
the pound. The avoirdupois ounce contains 4374 
grains and the avoirdupois pound contains 7,000 
grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound. The 
troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier than the 
-avoirdupois ounce. - 
_ There is no standard bar, in size or weight; jewelers 
preferring those weighing from 5 to 25 ounces, 


These d 
} 1,000 fine, 


AND WEICHT OF COLD. 


The 400-ounce bar is most frequently used for 

a Sen It is about 334 inches wide 

6% inches long, and 1% inches deep. The value o 

such a bar, at $35 per fine ounce, approximates 
$14,000. It is the largest made. 

A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 
imensions are for pure gold bullion, called 

which is 999.99 fine; they are approxi- 
mations only. 

During the last fiscal year six mint-service institu- 
tions were in operation; coinage mints at Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver; assay office at New York 
which makes large sales of fine gold bars; mint a 
New Orleans, conducted as assay office, and assay 
office at Seattle. The two last-named institutions are 
in effect, bullion-purchasing agencies for the large 
institutions and also serve.the public by making 
assays of ores and bullion. ; 

Electrolytic refineries are operated at the New 
York, Denver and San Francisco institutions. 

A U.S. Government gold-storage vault will bs 
built at Fort Knox, Ky. ‘ 


ee |i oe 
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and Business Failures. 


COMMERCIAL AND BANK FAILURES, 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED COMM 


ERCIAL CONCERNS NOT INCLUDING BANKS 


(Data by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. ¥.) 


| Liabilities. 


409,306 AMERICAN 


The Department of State, at Washington, reports 
that on Jan. 1, 1935, there were 409,306 American 


citizens living abroad, compared with 9,209 in 
aoe in 1933;'404,317 in 1932, and 386,272 
n é 


The estimate includes only those whose residence 
abroad has a permanent or semi-permanent character, 
and excludes tourists and ail others whose sojourn 
abroad was considered to be only transitory. 


South America—Argentina, 2,010; Bolivia, 297: 
Brazil, 2,891; British Guiana, 44; Chile, 1,080; Co- 
lombia, 1,311; Ecuador, 372; Paraguay, 58; Peru, 
975; Uruguay, 212; Venezuela, 1,719. total, 10,969. 

Mexico and, Central America—British Hon- 
duras, 132; Costa Rica, 735; Guatamala, 925; Hon- 
duras, 1,325; Mexico, 12,346: Nicar: > S 
Panama, 3,368; Salvador, 260; total, 19,437. 

West Indies and Bermuda—Bahamas, 158; 
Barbados, 276; Bermuda, 215; Cuba, 5,806; Domini- 
can Republic, 9,361; Dutch West Indies, 1,165; 
French West Indies, 12; Haiti, 325; Jamaica, 594: 
Trinidad, 195; total, 18,107. 

Canada and Newfoundland. 

Canada, 222,476; Alberta, 69,282: British Co- 
lumbia, 12,738; Manitoba, 36,592; New Brunswick, 
1,437; Nova Scotia, 1,663; Ontario, 44,539; Quebec, 
30,717; Saskatchewan, 25,508. 

Newfoundland, 4; total, 222,920. 


Europe— Albania, ¥ Austria, 771; Belgium, 


\ 


No. Assets. Liabilities. Yr. Cal. No. = Assets. 
565 (1192: ie) 388,382,154 | $539,386,806 
eae dra teat ts are htt cet: abe aoeis $337 945,19 543,225,449 
Boe | Arse tk | Sczeraass We) ated | Sua |. Sea abaes 
poease | feos’ 302'286,148 ||1997 ...... 3146 | 256,739,633 | 520,104,268 
59156 | 183,453,383 | 302,286,148 ||1927 ...... 249 | 955°477'560 | 489°559,624 
16993 | 113/599,026 | 196,212,256, |/1928....... 23. a2 | 255,477,900} | 80508 eae 
13855 | 103,464,805 | 182,441,371 |]1929....... 23.90 226,025,1b4 ets 
9,982 | 101,637,798 | 163,019,979 ||1930....... 2 eae Pires ter a ke 
6,451 67,037,843 | 113,291,237 ||1931....... 28,285 434,039,200 | | 130g 
8881 | 195,504)114 | 295,121,805 ||1932....... 31,82 7135, 928,512 Ly 
; 9,038,316 | 627,401,888 ||1933...... 20,307 | 270,729,920 '830, 
33676 3 387998 623,896.251 ||1934...... 12'185 | 154,225,653 | 264,248,176 
PAILURES BY BRANCHES OF BUSINESS—FIVE YEARS. 
Number. Liabilities. 
1934 |1933 | 1932 | 1931 } 1930 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 
Manufacturers $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 s/ ,000 | $1 myer 
Iron, Steel and Foundries.| 139} 250] 286] 181} 103) 5,686] 11,302) 19,919 19,825 127869 
Machinery and Tools... . 221 311 506 409 330| 8,971 ree eee oe a1] 
Woolens, Carpets, ete....) 20) 33) St Ft] Bal Feel a'seo| steaa| d’so7| a'e10 
amber Building tins:| 375] 512] sii] 784] L041) 17.872] 20.887) ge.0ea| 48630) $8288 
Clothing and Furnishings. 204 , 9 102 pts 
‘| 729] 134) 277) 215) 215) 2/052} 1,869] 7,368] .5,220) 5, 
nomicas ana aries : as - sa 1 Me ae ga 1,p4t reas ee AM aan 
UTS he eS eee ee £ , , 178 
i ing:/} 162] 313) 384/ ~260] 212} 3,899] 8,123] 13,035| 9,470] 7, 
Willingand Bakers, vine: 9501 358| 554] 493} 449| 2583] 4/43 *585| 7,848 6,265 
Leather and Shoes....... 122} 155] 248! 203] 150) 2,391) 5,972] 14,871 5,86 7,40 
EROBACCONTE 0 Sisea oes bs, 50| 111) 115} 100 73 834| 2°731| 2.484] ~2\2071 1, 
Glass, Earthenware...... 132 215, 237 106 115 4,185 9,706] 11,563} 10,538 7,659 
TMV aes 1,153] 1,773] 2,642] 2,794] 2,841) 39,502] 715695] 128,076] 93/852] 98,633 
Total Manufacturing. ..| 33040] 4,615] 7,279] 6,412| 6,278] 98,644| 179,933] 350,097] 283,453] 238,639 
Traders. 
LG Be 279| 782) 1,461] 1,408] 1,197]: 3,576] 13,121] 26,540; 24,700] 15,965 
encores Secnt and Fish.| 2,502| 3,449) 4,311] 3,719] 3,309] 25.995] 35,522] 47/221] 44,345] 31,925 
Hotels and Restaurants...) 737} 865] 1,258] 1,159! 1/132] 17,436] 21,224} 51/533] 44'000| 20,88 
lowing aad Wornish gs. sah 1 602 3 é30 3,038 2,819 9465 23/095 Bras ay’ led 35/08 
Furnishings. : : : : ; ; é é : 
on onary a Carpets..| _348| 857} 1/623 11441| 1'267| 61126 17/341] 36/033| 26,053| 25,986 
Shoes and Luggage......| 309] 579} ‘950! ‘858| °724) 3.094] 6,826] 12'995| 12°926|] 7/324 
Furniture and Crockery. .| 205} 465! 1,108] 937]. 866] 31183] 13,015|* 297191] 25/430] 18/194 
Hardware, Stoves & Tools 287 589 807 763 643 3,996 OL 13,403) 11,647) 9,53 
Chemicals and Drugs....| 664] 1,104] 1,422] 1,151] 982] 7,320] 14/989] 187541] 13°946] 10,781 
EAT as eee 87 95| 127) °109] 116 612}. 1,373} 15425] 1/546] 1/84! 
Jewelry and Clocks ‘| 125] 410} 779} 663] 493) 1,874]  7°425] 177664! 12/885] 8,07. 

. Books and Papers......:| 118] 167] 276] 218] 163! 1.655) 2°902} 4/5821 3/306] 1 
Hats, Gloves and Furs... 95 175 210 126 161 922) 2,275] - 5,412 1,890) 5,048 
ZU GTC ee 1,264] 2,710] 4,332] 4,268] 4,249] 27,877] 64,483] 105,523] 82'359| 77,993 

Total Trading......... 7,962| 14,105| 22,624| 20,170| 18,393] 114,704| 233,014| 431,179] 355,358] 272,930 
ace Commercial..." 1,183] 1,587} 1,919] 1,703] 1,684] 50,898] 89/883] 147,037) 97,499] 156,714 
Total United States... .| 12,185] 20,307] 31,822] 28,285] 26,355| 264,248] 502,831| 928,312] 736,309] 668,284 


S LIVING ABROAD. 


1,439; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 10,252; 


Bulgari: 


Africa—Algeria, 103; Belgium Congo, 597; Egypt, 
734; Ethiopia, 130; Kenya, 228; Liberia, 153; Mada- 
eine 89; Morocco, 129; Nigeria, 234; South Africa, 
nion of, 1,470; Cape Province, 292; Natal, 177 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, 1,001; Tunisi: 
50; total, 3,917. 


, 


2, 


Fiji Islands—23. \ 
Society Islands—134, 


Australasia—Australia, 1,251; New Zealand, 240; 
total, 1,491. 


Grand Total, 409,306. 


hac hE let Wes a Z ols, Fire Ls 


Biel l AU 8.——Stock Quotations; Dividends. 287 


SECURITIES ISSUED TO THE PUBLIC, 1920-1934, 
(Millions and tenths of millions of dollars; data by Commercial and Financial Chronicle.) 


Corporate Issues, Including Refunding. Other Issues, Including Refunding 
Long Total Can- | T 
Term Short Pref. Com. Can- |Other| Corpo-| For- | Farm | Munic-| adian Atig 
Bonds, | Term |Stocks.| Stocks.| adian | For rate eign | Loan ipal. || Sold | Cor- 
Notes. | Issues. Issues. | eign Issues. | Govts. | Board, inU.S.} porate, 
1,124.7 | 625.6 483.6 554.1 | 138.2 | 30.9 | 2,966.3 | 291.0/./....) 683.2 | 53.3 | 4,010.0 
1,780.3 | 213.2 74. 200.2 | 107.1 15.1 | 2,390.9 | 379.3 | 121.9 |1,208.5 | 7 4'203.8 
2,191.7 | 133.8 332.8 287.7 45.6 | 81.7 | 3,073.3 | 431.3 | 386.4 [1,100.7 /201.1 | 5,235.9 
2,249.3 | 180.5 406.7 329.2 43.0 | 24.1 | 3,232.8 | 242.8 | 392.5 |1,063.1 | 50.2 | 4,989.7 
3,319.5 335.7 346.0 519.6 | 1124 |205.4 | 3,838.6 | 778.0 | 179.1 |1,398.9 |149.0 | 6,352.5 
2,667.2 | 308.0 636.8 610.1 | 112.3 |403.7 | 4,738.1 | 645.4 | 188.2 |1,399.6 |145.9 | 7,126.0 
3,059.0 | 294. 543.6 676.6 | 203.4 |522.4 | 5,299.5 | 514.1 | 131.3 [1,365.0 {109.8 | 7,480.2 
4,466.2 | 302.5 |1,054.7 683.5 | 265.4 (546.9 | 7,319.2 | 777.1 | 179.6 |1,509.6 |135.2 | 9,933.7 
3,174.1 | 264.9 |1,397.1 |2,094.1 | 282.1 {605.5 | 7,817.9 | 651.1 63.8 [1,414.8 | 38.0 | 9,991.8 
2,369.4 | 250.6 |1,694.7 [5,061.8 | 314.1 |335.7 |10,026.4 68.2 |......)1,430.6 | 61.8 |11,592.2 
2,810.3 | 620. 421.5 |1,105.0 | 297.1 }219.0 | 5,473.3 | 481.9 86.5 |1,487.3 |137.7 | 7,677.0 
1,628.0 | 400.1 148.0 195.1 | 140.0 | 77.8 | 2,589.0 |.. -| 125.6 |1,256.2 | 50.4 | 4,022.9 
ee | deal cae] tee] weal cif ig] Seb] i] Ot | Hee | eee | beam 
4 i $7. ‘ y 81, . -}| 90.1 60.0 | 1,053.7 
1934 287.0 { 168.3 3.2 Ue eee 1 2 491.1 10.0 | 721.7 941.9 | 50.0 | 2,214.7 


Corporate issue refunding amounts included above | to Dec. 31. 1932, amounting to $197,274,398; and 
as follows—(1919), $436,325.010: (1920), $256,293,- | those for 1933 do not include similar advances made 
S11; (1921), $567,902,960, (1922), $737,548,240; | In 1933 aa te ae 4d be gr a (aot: ehanad nae 

: : 2 2 : 
(1923), eee os $516,275.200; (1925). | arate years issues of U. S. Territorial Possessions 
$637.384,524; (1926), $942,550.970: (1927), $1,.92S,- although they are inchided by years in the final 
187,260: (1928). $1,738,274,615; (1929), $1,386,921,- column of totals s. These territorial issues were— 
(1930), $528,875,877; (1931), $825,516,700: 1920), $16,277,000; (1921), $27,145,000; $0,000 


569: 
’ (1s2p, $318 $318,533,720; (1933), $220,866,478; (1934), 3,023,000; 923), $8, Hee 000; gece $8,830,0 


Figures ‘ 1932 do not include advances made 13,84, 006 (1928), * shite ist, Goo: <cis2, G2 ogg 0005 


by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to | (1930), $10,325, 000; (931), $1,699, 


i 3 ALL BANKS, ‘ 
ener oe) ee Dts Ee eS eee 
Suspended Reopened, Suspended Reopened 
Year. ————————_ | Kear. yer ese Cs 
(Cal.) | No. Cap, Dep. | No, | Dep. }| (Cal) | No. Cap. | Dep. o. | Dep. 
; $1,000.) $1,000, $1,000. $1,000. 
' 167,555| 81 15051 1|/1929...} 659 33,432) 230,643| 69 | 28,586 
1938. .| 978 3008 2O0378| 162 | 597492||1930...|1,832 | 111,701] 853/368| 159 | 63.018 
1927...| 669 | 25.371] 199,329 129 43,144||1931..:|2;294 | 207,965| 1,690,669 276 197.159 
1928...] 499 19,909] 142,580 227555|'1932...11,456 | 108,450| 715,626] 29 19 
or BANKS (included above). 
Suspended Reopened Suspended - Reopened 
at) No. | Cap. Dep. Cap Dep. _| No. | Dep. 
000 ,000.) ~ 81,000. $1,000, 
* $1,008. 5095 41,614 3 | 1,404 


municipalities, either actually made or approved, | $1,292,000; (1933), $1: 500,000; (93a). CS hewa 


DIVIDEND AND INTEREST PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Compiled by N. Y. Journal of ae re Data include banks, trust companies; also U. 8. Gov't and 
. Y. City Gov't interest payments.) 


Dividend Payments. Tot. Div. 
Year $$ Interest and 
(Cal.} Indust., and Steam Street Tot. Div. Payments. Interest 
Misc, Roads. Railways. Payments. Payment. 
Dollars Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. 
296,795, 000 58,873,000 838,053,000 939,184,000 | 1,777,237,000 
294. 588,000 64,417,000 821,776,000 965, 600; 000 | 1,787,376,000 
283,353,000 61,790,000 792,233,000 | 1, 072) 878; 000 | 1,865,111, 
313,135,000 72,241,000 926,107,000 1,208, 926,000 | 2,135,032,000 
312,460,000 77,910,000 | 1,078;270,000 | 15310,866,000 | 3/389,136,000 
289,625,000 75,821,000 | 1,022'207/000 | 1,702'525,000 | 2,724'732,000 
454, 71,719,000 956,942, 2,232,243,000 | 3,189,184, 
285,985,000 72,888,000 982,092,000 | 2,432,784,000 | 3,414,876,000 
284,020,000 71,641,000 922,464,000 | 2,419,345,000 | 3,341,809,000 
282,100,000 70,818,000 930,649,000 | 2,469,070,000 ,399,719, 
289,120,000 75,750,000 63,251,000 | 2,621,966,000 | 3,585,217,000 
301,195,000 84,090, 1,012,689,000 | 2,827,901,000 | 3,840,590, 
315,015,000 93,335,000 | 1,068,875,000 | 3,014,953,000 | 4, 828, 
331,115,000 109,695,000 | 1,172,685,000 | 3,218,500,000 | 4,391,185,000 
349,500,000 124°675.000 | 2'099}150:000 | 3'471,398,000 | 5,570,548, 
131,650,000 | 2,189,487,000 | 3,703. 924000 | 5,893,411,000 
455,000,000 133,500,01 2,978,700,000 | 4,109,950,000 | 6,887,650,000 
505,300,000 122,050,000 | 3,833,150,000 | 4,374,404,000 | 8,207,554,000 
359,300,000 101,650,000 | 3,521,950,000 | 4,553, 720,152 | 8,075,670,152 
186,700,000 78,900,000 | 2,416,100,000 | 4, "552,673,386 | 6,968 773,286 
-.+..} 1,330,850, 136, 248, 3; 358 31,835,807 | 1,687,381,847 4.569,498,828 §.25e 880,676 
1934... . | 1,339,360,000 171,575,000 410,871,000 | 2'128'762,000 | 3,968, i338" 755 | 6,096,945,755 


Figures in street railways column include all public utilities after May, 1934. 
Dividend total includes bank payments not separately shown. 


BANKS SUSPENDED AND REOPENED IN THE UNITED STATES 


439 fat 2g oat 
49,34 A 
34700 214,150 |) 44 | 56,267 


= 91 45,5 
1928..:| 57 4150 36,483 
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United States—Stock of Money of Various Kinds. 


288 
STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Money Held in Treasury. Money Outside of Treasury. 
Total ; ; 
Stock of Amount held in Reserve In Circulation. 
June 30.|! money in trust against gold| against U.S. ——_—_—_—_——_—_—— 
U.S. Total. and silver certifi- | motes (and Total. Per, 
cates (and Treas- | Treas. notes Amount. |Capita. 
ury notes of 1890) of 1890). 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Pere't. 
.| 2,366,220,306 | 969,492,279 684,502,535 150,000,000 |2,081,230,562:2,081,230,562| 27.28 
»| 2,511,472,149 |1,032,478,809 724,204,453 150,000,000 |2,208,197,793 2,203,197,793) 28.34 
.| 2,593,909,680 |1,097,554,958 782,759,447 150,000,000 | 2,279,114,169\2,279,114,169| 28.81 
.| 2,717,645,797 |1,168,981,838 851,068,220 350,000,000 |2,399,732,179|2,399,732,179| 29.82 
.| 2,838,022,660 |1,224,812,920 939,695,854 150,000,000 | 2,552,905,594'2,552.905,594| 31.18 
.| 2,919,493,653 |1,245,500,840 949,347,475 150,000,000 | 2,623,340,288|2,623,340,288| 31.51 
.| 3,109,379,635 |1,330,108,772 995,419,223 150,000,000 | 2,774,690,086 |2,774,690,086| 32.77 
.| 3,158,110,743 |1,420,506,549| 1,076,259,059 150,000,000 | 2,813,863,253/2,813,863,253| 32.69 
.| 3,423,067,787 |1,597,131,693|  1,253,218,854 150,000,000 | 3,079,154,948/3,079,154,948/ 35.19 
.| 3,451,521,.162 |1,599,621,318] | 1,296,926,188 150,000.000 | 3,148,826.032/3,148,826,032| 35.41 
.| 3,466,855,679 |1,603,186,039| 1,285,013,962 150,000,006 |3,148,683,602|3,148,683,602| 34.84 
.| 3,606,988,823 |1,731,084,446|  1,387,148,881 150,000,000 | 3,263,053,258 '3,263,053,258| 34.72 
.| 3,701,964,792 |1,782,320.070| 1,415,575,588 156,000,000 | 3,335,220,310/3,335,220,310| ©34.87 
.| 3:777,.020.720 |1,834.111.705| 1,475,782,971 150,000, 3,418,691,986|3.418.691,.986) 35.12 
.| 3,797,825,099 |1,845,569,804|  1,507,178,879 150,000,000 |3,459,434,174/3,458,059,755| 34.93 
.| 4,050,782,821 |1,967,664,597| 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925|3,319,581,654| 32.96 
.| 4,541,729,710 |2,356,535,766|  2,057,409,391 152,979,026 | 4,242,603,335/3,649,258,222| 35.63 
.| 5,678,773,560 |2,859,395,765|  2,063,390,829 152,979,026 | 4,882,768,624/4,066,403,717| 39.05 
-| 6,906,237,092 |2,976,250,806 1,407,694,251 152,979,026_| 5,337,680,537 | 4,481,696,916 33 
.| 7,688,413.449 |2,907,811.676 906,672,947 152.979,026 | 5,687,274,720 | 4,876,638,244| 45.95 
.| 8,158,495,864 |2,379,663,573 704,637,755 152,979,026 | 6,483,470,046 | 5,467,588,616| 51.38 
.| 8,174,527,767 |2,921,089,410 919,643,386 152,979,026 | 6,173,081,743 |4,910,992,490| 45.29 
.| 8,276,070,257 |3,515,582,704|  1,000,577,605 152,979,026 | 5,761,065,158'4,463,172,111| 40.61 
«| 8,702,788,390 |3,821,845,775|  1,150,167,965 152,979,026 | 6,031.110,580)4,823,274,772| 43.18 
8,846.541.519 |4.248.437.682 1,628,138,695 152,979,026 | 6,226,242,532|4,849,307,433| 42.64 
8,299,382,000 |4,176.381,450|  2,059,798,696 153,620,986 |6,187,048,829|4,815,207,508} 41.73 
8,428,971,329 }4,210,358,026|  2,139,770,428 154,188,886 |6,358,383,731/4,885,266,064| 41.71 
§,667,281,866 |4,159,055,896|  2,096,205,453 155,420,721 |6,604,431,423/4,851,321,131] 40.90 
8,118,090,754 |3,725,649,727| 1,986,761.140 156,039,088 |6,379,202,167|4,796,626,257| 39.97 
8,538,796.192 |3,789,886,214| 1,854,372,591 156,039,088 |6,603,282,569|4,746,296,562| 39.08 
8,306,564,064 |4,021,936,763| 1,978,447,640 156,039,088 |6,263,074,94114,521,987,962| 36.71 
9,079,623.698 |4,277,734,850} 2,196,103.165 156,039,088 |7.047,992.013/4,821,933,298] 38.86 
9,004,504,534 3,493,121,805| 1,979,137,320 156,039,088 |7,490,520,049|6,695,171,375| 45.63 
10,078,416,523 3,797,691,605| 1,711,721,413 156,039,088 | 7,992,446,331!5,720,764.384| 45.51 
. |18,634,380,567 8,408,392,036| 5,453,712,918 156,039,431 |6,679,455,159 5,373,469,752) 42.50 
.|15,114,041,98.1/9,997,361,666| 7,131,431,261 156,039,431 |6,715,621,605|5,568,099,785| 43.79 
STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED BY KIND, AT THE END OF BACH FISCAL YEAR. 
Gold coin i Federal National Other Pet 
Jun and Silver Subsidiary reserve bank and of gold 
30. bullion. dollars. silver. notes. notes. total. to total 
money 
Dollars. Pollars. Dollars: Dollars. Dollars. Dotlars. 
1905, 1.357,655,988 | 568,228,865 | 114.824,189 eae 495,719,806 | 2,919,493,653 | 46.50 
1910...| 1,636,043,478 | 568,277,508 | 155,158,748 |............. 713,430,733 | 3,466,355,679 | 47.19 
1911. 1,753,196,7: 568.279,367"| 159,607,364 |... .oc.w ee oe 728,194,508 | 3,606,988,823 | 48.61 
1912. 1,818,188,417 | 568,278,020 | 170,588,205 |...:......... 745,134,992 | 3,701,964, 49.11 
1913. 1,870,761,835 | 568,273,263 | 175,195,996 |...........:. 759,157,906 | 3,777,020,720 | 49.53 
1914. 1,890,656,791 | 568,272,478 | 182,006,687 |............. 750,671,899 | 3,797,825,099 | 49.78 
1915. 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 84,260,500 | 819,2737593 | 4,050,782,8 49.02 
1916. 2,444,635,900 | 568.271,000 | 188,890,000 176,168,450 | 744,174,660 | 4,541,729,710 | 53.83 
1917. 3,220,241,826 | 568,269,513 | 198,274,719 547,407,960 | 715,420,0 5,678,773,560 | 56.71 
1918. 3,162,807,999 | 499,515,930 | 231,856,580 | 1,847,580,445 | 724,205,485 | 6,906,237,092 | 45.80 
1919. 3,113,306,403 | 308,145,759 | 242,870,438 | 2,687,556,985 | 719,276,732 | 7,688,413,449 | 40.49 
1920. 2,865,482,492 | 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 | 3,405,877,120 037,730 | 8.158,495,864 | 35.12 
1921. 3,274,729,834. | 288,788,378 | 271,314,375 | 3,000,429,860 | 743.290,374 | 8,174,527,767 | 40. 
1922. 3,784,651,712 | 381,174,404 | 271,210,886 | 2,555,061,660 | 758,202,027 | 8,276,070,257 | 45.73 
1923. 4,049,553,748 | 491,886,769 | 269,186,084 | 2,676,902,380 47,439,719 | 8,702,788,390 | 46.53 
1924. 4,488,390.565 | 503,754,851 | 277,614,378 | 2,339,048, 778,011,779 | 8,846,541°5 50.74» 
1925. 4,360,382,000 | 522,061,078 | 283,471,971 1,942,239,530 | 733.366,074 | 8/303'631583 |. 52.54 
1926. 4,447,396,937 | 533,491,184 | 288,923,000 | 1,995,205,7 2,669,244 | 8'498'971'329 | 52:76 
1927. 4,587,298,153 | 537,944,446 | 295,589,859 | 2,077.473,195 | 704,146,267 | 8 667,281,866 2.93 
1928. 4,109,162,895 | 539,961,701 | 299,010,231 | 2,002,810,830 | 699,620,652 | 8'118,090:754 | 50.62 
1929. 4,324,350,860 | 539,960,849 | 304,187,449 | 2,194,970,415 294,44 8,538,796,192 | 50.64 
1930.,.| 4,534,865,716 | 539,959,520 | 310,978,375 | 1,746,500,885 ,| 698,317,468 | 8,306,564,064 | 54.59 
1931...| 4,965,921,258 | 539,958,327 | 308,619,365 | 2,101,578,450 | 697,004,446 | 9'079°623'698 | 54.58 
1932..| 3,918,596,000 | 540,008,000 | 304,883,000 | 3,028,397,215 | 736,674,213 | 9,003,907,691 | 43.52 
1933, .| 4,317,554,384 | 540,007.398 | 298,634,122 | 3,336,866,350 | 970,601,088 |10,078.416,523 | 42.84 
1934,..| 7,35) 180,556 | 540,007,124 | 295,891,990 ,350,987,755 | 954,694,753 |13,634'380,567 | 57.62 
1935 .. 9,115, 648,492 545,642,265 | 313,423,778 | 3,492,853,620 | 769,095,645 |15,114,041,981 | 60.31 


Note.—-Gold certificates are secured dollar for dol- 


Reserve Act, 


or, until March 


3, 


head 


1937, of direct 


lar by gold held in the Treasury for their redemption 
for uses authorized by law; silver certificates are 
secured dollar for dollar by standard silver dollars 
held in the Treasury for their redemption (or by 
silver bullion); United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890 are secured by a gold reserve of $156,- 
939.431 held in the Treasury. 

Treasury notés of 1890 are secured dollar for dollar 
by standard silver dollars held in the Treasury; 
these notes are canceled and retired on receipt. 

Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and a first Jien on all the assets of the 
issuing Federal Reserve hank. ‘Federal Reserve 
notes are secured by the deposit with Federal Re- 
serve agents of a like amount of gold certificates or 
of gold certificates and such discounted or purchased 
Paper as is eligible under the terms of the Federal 


obligations of the United States if so authoriz 
a majority vote of the Federal Reserve Beane Lis 
Federal Reserve Banks must maintain a reserve 
in gold certificates of at least 40 per cent., including 
the redemption fund which must be deposited with 
the United States Treasurer, against Federal Re- 
aah gs aphaes Mogae 
ederal Reserve bank notes are secured by direct 
obligations of the United States or comnmerelal paper, 
except where lawful money had been deposited with 
the Treasurer of the U. 8. for their retirement. 
National bank notes are secured by United States’ 


bonds except where lawful money had been deposited | 


with the Treasurer of the U. S. for their retirem 

wif Sener nr 
I rer of the States 

demption of national bank notes. Brake 


Ss 


United Siates—Savings Banks. 289' 
SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
F Fine a0 Stock Savings Banks. Mutual Savings Banks. 
: Depositors. Deposits. Banks Depositors. Deposits, 
No, Dollars No. No. 
| 2,380,496 | 856,546,005 630 8,305,562 3,946,068, 043 
2,297,911 | 854/235;985 622 8,590,746 135,552, 
2,431,958 | 960,742,593 622 8,935,055 | 41340'805;483 
2,368,089. | 1,006,406,927 625 9,011,464 | 4,344'166,606 
2,486,073 | 1/128'331/000 622 8,948,808 | 4/723'629; 
1,982,229 | 1/319,654,000 620 9}445,327 | 5,172/348/000 
i: 2,464,265 | 1/363,451,000 623 9,619,260 | 5,395,552, 
2,883,136 | 1,384,004/000 619 9,665,861 | 5,686,720,000 
3,282,897 | 1/428'883,000 618 10,057,436 | 6,282'618'000 
3,562,017 |1)543/245,000 613 10,409;776 | 6,686,366,000 
4,040,312 | 1,790'514;000 611 10,616,215 | —75139/510/000 
4°107,913 | 1,746,642,000 620 11,053,886 | —7,558,668,000 
3,476,873 | 1)453,035,000 618 11,337,398 | 8,054;868/000 
3,272,415 | 1,338,011, 616 11,732 8,665,592,000 
2,295,529 | 1/227,035, 611 11, 8,890, 790,000 
2,207,519 | 1,166,192, 606 11) 9,190,969, 000 
1,918,578 | 1,022'085,000 600 12) 10/017;225,000 
1,617,737 | °832/536,000 594 12; 10,021,852'000 
1,378,555 | 705,589,000 576 12) 9,699,509,000 
1,283,046 | 694,261,000 578 13 9,764,596,000 
SUMMARY OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS. 
(Including time certificates and postal savings) 
Total Total Total 
Mutual | “State” | Trust | Prvt| Nat’l Savings |Individual| Savi 
Savings Banks | Comp’s |Banks} Banks. | Deposits. | Deposits. Bee 
1,000 $1,000 |$1,000| $1.00 1,000 ts SI. 
3,458,961]2,009,143] 963,480}51,05311,480,112| 7,963,109|15,604.453 17,210,969 
'608,882!2, 147,412|1,056,095/55,998/1.535,986} 8/404,373116,741_589|12, 605.260 
3,811.713/2.302, 143|1,016,555/49,131/1.368,803| 8,5481345|18,122'480|11 295.931 
3,910,499] 2/2 1,061/531/41/352/1.453'838] 8.711,975118,890,595 iVaserae 
3,944,568)|2,339,66211,164, 7,356|1;321,486| 8,807,420118'674:45116, 124.786 
4.102,481)/2,581,711{1.021,347/37,977|1,715,792| 9,459,308|22.064.607110,482, 832 
4,339'04413 426 364| 899'706/37,822/2,172.666|10.875,602|22,831,02311 1,826,773 
4,381,910/3.852,961| 919'969]43,939/2'336,071|11,584,850/24.518,440| 10,632,938 
4,731,739) 4,392,317/1,105,942'34.0S812.776,307|13.040,393/28,449,491118.221 453 
5,058, 25215, 395,937|1,225,606/46,016|3,462,800} 15, 188,641)32, 360, 748/22, 415,148 
5,568,340|5, 583.910] 1,634,525146,677|3.677,211|16, 500,663}34,232,612127/792, 
5,817,699}6, 104,752| 1,525, 431156, 757/4,074,281|17,578, 920(36, 336,247 |30,544,73: 
6,273,151}6,456,649|2,252,203|58, 194|4 686,337|19, 726,534/40,491 308|35,878.7D8 
6,693,24716,789.872| 2.501, 244/46, 365}5, 158,006|21,188,734/41.063,709|38.742,634 
7,152'258}7.253,437 |2,870,389]47, 702}5,810,266|23, 134,052/45,463,928|43,850,12 
"525,18917.674 880/3,2 47'899]6,177.730| 24,696, 192|47.472,118|46,762.24 
039, 784/7,382, 147/3,5 49,725|7.088,297|26,090,907/49, 106, 235|48.354, 784 
8,668.090|7.597.977|4,080,324|16,797/8,049.773|28.412, 961151, 199,264|53, 283.3 
8/903,557/7.369,512|4,022,735|33,440|7.888,567|28,217,811150, 788,861 |52, 764,127 
205, 580)6,803,672|4,349,057|23,546|8,096,776| 28,478,631 |70,543,056|52,729,432 
10,034,022|5, 985,274] 4, 128,200|27,413!8,044'709|28,219.618)47,889,083}51,399.446 
10,039,958 4,259.494|3,005,439)17.997 6.958, 458) 24 281,346)39/306,214|44 352,106 
9,760,221;3,045,218}2,397,644) 10,371 '5,912,080|21, 135,534 35,546,407 |39,262,442 
9'803,165|2,978,475|2,439,367/33,678 6,497,825|21,752,510|37,983, 726|49,562,174 
9,871.52313,334,905|2,529,555/47,329 6,869, 177|22,652,489/41,721, 194|41,315, 206 


TAX EXEMPT BONDS. 


Before the Federal income tax became effective |__States.........-...--. 1+. ssc eereee 200.0 
in 1912, States and their smaller divisions depended | Note issues of certaln Federal retirement 
on general property taxes. In return for having Bae, Pose Ste eye F. D. fea 


its own bonds held free of State and local taxation 


the Federal Government exempted State and local 
securities.from the Federal income tax. 
President Roosevelt in his tax _ message, 
before him three Secretaries of the Treasury, 5 
Houston and Mellon, have advocated ending tax- 
exempt securities. Twice Congress has failed to 
muster enough votes to stop this practice. At 
the end of 1931 there were outstanding $31,047,000,- 
000 of securities bea exempt from the Federal 
Income tax and $13,355, ,000 of Federal securities 
free of the normal tax. The estimate was that of 
these 43% was held by individuals, 29.5% by banks, 
9.5% by corporations, and the remainder in lesser 
roportions by insurance companies, State and 
trent sinking funds, foundations, churches, etc. 
In 1935 tax exempt securities pesregated approxi- 
mately $53,800,000,000 of which 5,400,000,000 
are free not only from Federal normal income tax 
but also from surtax. The latter group is made 


and 


The only taxes that can be imposed on these by 
the Federal Government are estate and inheritance 
taxes and these are levies on the value of the prin- 
cipal and not on income, The States do not tax 
any of the Federal securities in this group but their 
treatment of State and Municipal bonds varies. 
New York State does not tax the income from its 
own obligations or those of its political subdivisions, 
but it does tax the income from securities of all other 
States and their subdivisions. So do many other 
States, while some collect taxes even on the obliga- 
tions of their own communities. 

Federal Land banks, Federal Intermediate Credit 
and Joint Stock land bank bonds are not obligations 
of the Federal Government, but the United States 
Supreme Court has declared that inasmuch as these 
agencies were instrumentalities of the Government 
heed were entitled to issue exempt bonds. 

he second general class of exempt bonds is made 
up of issues free from the normal Federal income 


follows: tax only. The largest single item is the long-term 
ek, 2 $000,009 | Treasury bond group, aggregating $12,898,000,000. 
Obligations of States and their sub- Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and Federal 
BTW ISLOTIS atlas tsaclisie’= afaie’c vie 'eie ots ca om 19,800.0 | Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds to the amount 
United States Treasury notes.........- 10,549.6 | of .$3,917,800,000 guaranteed as to interest and 
United States discount bills.........-- . 2,027.5 | principal by the Federal Government, are exempt 
Federal Land bank bonds...........-- 1,909.9 |from normal tax. So are the $250,000,000 of 
Joint Stock Land bank bonds......- ee 230.0 | ca lla eee Sete Re agli tces! aan 
Federal Intermediate Credit bank de- four classifications, Ww! — 
ReOLINGHOR EV i) ha ckapctalersns ee c'n re ote 178.3 | 388,900,000, are not subject to taxes imposed 


Mise. small bond issues of the United 


by the States. 


fe 
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NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL, DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES, 


Total Re- 


Total Re- || June F ¥ 
rine B’ks.| Capital. Deposits, sources. : 30. |B’ks, Capital. | Deposits. at sources. 
ee vo. | _ Dollars. Dollers._|1,000 Dots. 
DO nee Polar ol 6 oak os 4 00]17,155,421,000|23,411,253 
12,439,842] 6,655,988] |1920. .18,019 1,224,166,0 0/17, R , f; i 
HSS Bao) ERR) TSS ate) CHEESSG SDS G1 a 0 aay EL ALEC 
SE Oe Ooo Lee Ree eDa| 4ge2 8H0, “476, "1 /8%241/1°328'891 ,000|16,897,980,000 21,511,766 
1907... |6,017| 837,002,528] 4,322,880,141 8,476,501 ial ae ecra teint Peer esy oan ppeanenn 
1908... 16,562| 901,384,244] 4,374,551,208 8,714,062] |1924.. sone mine ent te obo neo 000 Prtarers 
1909.. |6,788} 919,143,825 4,898,576,696| 9,471,734) |}1925. . See ate aaa bbe Bn eee tes 000 er arts: 
1910... 16984| 963/457,519| 5,287,216,312| 9,896,624) |1926. .|7, PPE ee: Cenccrettentpr ctr 
1911. . |7,163|1,008,180,225| 5,477,991,156 |10,383,038||1927. .|7,79 474, SPeOOI2L, 775.128,000 eae ane 
1912. . 17,307 |1,031,383,425| 5,825,461,163 10,861,763} |/1928. .|7,691 aati Bree 8 58" 000 lanes 
1913. . |7.404/1.051.,720,675| 5,953,461,551|10,036,919) |1929. , |7,536/1,627,375, 085 OO eee 
3 x 8,692,430|11,482,190]|1930. .|7,252/1,743,974,000) 23,268,884, Fs P 
1915, 1500 L068 377/080 seul 281/822|11,795,685| (1931. . |6,805|1,687,663,000|22,198, 240,000|27,642,698 
" " 4 i 4 H 1 . , /6,150/1,568,983,000/17,460,913,000| 22,367,711 
1916. «17.0711 066208 87 oe oe ooo te 151 020] | 1933. . [429021 L548. 647, 000] 16.774, 115, 000|20.860,491 
ials.. Feet 1.098 364/000 10437433000 17'339/502 1934. ||5,422|1;737/827,000| 19,932,660,000|23,901,592 
4919.. 7,762 1,115,507,000 15,924,865,000 20,799,550) |1935. . |5,431/1,809,503,000/22,518,246,000|26,061,065 
STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 
(All figures, except number of institutions, in millions and tenths of millions of dollars) 
State (Commercial) Banks. Loan and Trust Companies. Private Banks. 
Cap. De- Cap. De- | ' {| Cap.| De- 
San No. Assets. Surp. posits. No. | Assets. | Surp. posits. No. |Assets./Surp.| posits 
272.3 75.3 165.9 35 122.9 28.8 (71 SI bactry oe) et ro 
1880... 820 354.9| 109.6 2088] 30, 126.9| 247 90.0| 2,862]. ....-| 76.1] 182.7 
1885. . 975 553.6 155.9 344.3 40 248.4 37.1 PRBS. 422s llasy cee ahaa fed 
1890. . 2,292 877.9 243.5 560.4 149 503.8 105.3 336.5| 1,242) 164.0] 50.8} 101.0 
1895...| 3:774| 1,147.5| 324.5] _ 712.41 242] — 807.1], 173.1) — 546.7| 1,000] 130.6) 40.4] 81.8 
1900. . 4,369} 1,759.8 328.4) 1,266.7 290) . 1,330.2 239. 1,028.2 939) 126.8] 22.6 6.2 
1905. . 794| 3,196.7 534.2] 2,365.2 683] 2,866.0 524.4] 1,980.4]-1,028} 165.2) 29.4) 127.9 
1910. ..| 12,166 695.0 623.4| 2,675.4) 1,091) 4,216.9 800.1} 3,026.0 904} 160.0) 25.4) 124.0 
1915.. 14,598 ,399.6 725.1) (3,231.0) 1.664| 5,873.1 927.5| 4,177.8) 1,036] 177.7| 29.0] 134.1 
1920...) 18,195) 14,009.8] 1,447.2} 10.827.1] 1,408} 8,320.0 985.7| 6,061.9 799) 212.6) 26.4) 169.3 
1921...| 18,875) 14,199.1} 1, -9| 10,664.4| 1,474) 8,181.1) 1,053 5} 5,601.5 708) 175.3] 24.0) 133.7 
1922...) 18,232) 13,064.4| 1,575.4] 10,097.9} 1,550) 8,533.9) 1,095.0} 6,490.5 673] 185.5) 25.7) 145.2 
1923...| 18,043 ,162.9} 1,612.9) 11,120.6] 1,643) 9,499.3) 1,198.1) 6,825.3 604} 165.5) 22.4) 131.4 
1924,..| 17,436) 14,816.0} 1,664.4) 11,745.4] 1,664) 10,323.8] 1,293.3] 7,779.2 560} 150 9} 19.8] 120.5 
1925...| 16,983] 15,979.2| 1,7U6.7| 12,672.8} 1,680) 11,565.5| 1,366.7| 8,530.4 523| 155.2) 19.5] 126.2 
1926.. 16,493] 16,579.7| 1,789.3) 13,145.8| 1,656) 12,205.2| 1,487.2} 8,893.4 495| 174.2) 21.0] 131.2 
1927.. 15,690} 16,565.0) 1,814.0) 12,923.7| 1,647) 13,994.8| 1,678.0) 10,074.2 467} 164.1) 19.3} 123.2 
1928...| 15,078) 16,291.0] 1,788.7] 12,725.1| 1,633) 15,230.9} 1,889.3) 10,874.5 404| 148.8) 16.6] 110.6 
1929.. 14,437| 16,824.3] 1,960.3) 12,816.5) 1,608} 16,155.2| 2,395.8) 10,959.5 391] 156.5]. 19.4| 107.2 
1930.. 3,582} 15,269.9] 1,827.8) 11,628.8] 1.564] 17,702.7|} 2 679.7] 11,688.9 361| 114.6] 15.7) 79.8 
1931...| 12,259) 13,110.1] 1,622.0} 9,862.0) 1,469) 16,861.0| 2,588.0] 10,663.6 284) 82.1) 12.0) 59.1 
1932...| 10,455) 9,478.8) 1,332.2} 7,154.1} 1,235) 13,118.8) 2,238.0] 9,714.0 227| 55.4] 9.5], 40.7 
1933. . 7 6,552 1 891.8} 5,039.2) 1,029} 11,996.3} 1,803.2} 9,167.9 184| 46.9) 8.2) 32.8 
1934...! 8,348] 7,299.3! 972.01 5,876.0! '944| 12/455.3] 1,897.41 9,843.6! 2361 590.61115.3| 414.8 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION. 
(Loans and Discounts outstanding, by Institutions,—In\Thousands of Dollars.) 
Fed. intermed. 
Farm mortgage | credit bank Loans to cooperatives 
loans by! — loans to and by— 
t discounts for— 
: Emer- 
Region Prod. | Region} gency 
End of Month agric. | Other | credit | agric. | crop Fed. | Banks | Agric. 
Federal | Land | credit nan, | assoc’ | credit | and inter- \forcoop| Maktg 
land Bank | corp. | insti. corp. | drouth| med. incl. Act 
banks | Com-| and | except loans | credit | Cent. | revol. 
mis- | prod. | cooper banks’| Bank | fund 
sioner credit, atives 
assoc. 
1932—December...... . 1,128,564]. ......|...-...| 82,518 24,373] 89,301} 9,866]. ..... .|158,885 
1933—December.... ||. 1,232,707| 70,738] 73,263] 60,989 144/636] 89/811] 15,211] i8,697|157'752 
/1934—January... 12. .! 1,307,116] 120,403] 75,432] 59,91 158|145,198} 81/164] 14°671| 15/386] 69,508 
February. ...... 1,390,743| 174,308] 76,515| 58,19 665/145,760| 72,727| 13.297| 14/835] 69'214 
Mareh... 2.2... 1,478,373] 237,858] 86,081] 59,073 44,905] 68,310] 11/189] 15,824] 68/353 
ADEs rs, be. 1,503, 155|258,730)102,781) 59,569] 14/392|144/671| 84,138] 9/997| 17.144| 67/257 
1 CR eas ee ,568,097|311,375/120,282] 61,830] 28,117|143,127| 90,147| 8.528] 191243! 54’642 
Ereinien ate hes 3: 1,650,779|378,526|127,470| 62,092) 38,518|138,485| 90,517| 8,123] 20.539| 54’877 
WGlpy die a1 1,710,977|429,830|128. 63,392] 49,826|128\830| 94,411] 10,106] 21,493| 55.437 
August 1,766,361) 477,822/125,270| 64,203] 58,074 117,664/100,209] 9,969] 23,019] 55,250 
Septembe »810,559/516,276|118,402| 63,002] 60,887|106,724|105,446| 9,987| 23/057| 54870 
October... ,848,727/551,873/104,909] 58,882] 58,1 19141104,470| 24,207 ,561! 57,310 
November. 1,886,335/587,260/100,992| 56,058] 58,328} 90,559 104,994] 32,330] 24,710 4 
December...... 1,915,792/616,825] 99,675| 55,672! 61,024] 87,102 110,186] 33,969] 27,851] 54,863 
1985—January........ +942,916/643,291) 99,776] 53,509] 64,637| 84,726|116,846] 34,445| 28'498| 53721 
February. ...... 1,961,275) 664,886 |103,360| 53,172] 71,192] 82)342|125,124| 34°132| 29'445| 49/687 
BGs bcs 1,974,952) 686,606|115,281) 54,442] 85,819] 79,988|134,597| 31,873| 28/025| 49/880 
Apres. een Nis 1,975,737|696,834)124,315) 55,832] 97,400] 78,351|162,000| 30,050| 30,119] 49.761 
NIRA advises 4 1,998,228/716,243/129,954| 56,897/105,096| 76,508|193,969| 26,420| 31°741| 471456 
BUTE 5) (S51. 068 lac 2,016,825) 733,489|130,559|_57,759|109,890| 72,765|197,188| 10,028| 23,937| 49/499 


1Does not include loans by joint-stock land banks, w 

2Some of the loans made by the regional agricult: 
the production credit associations are discounted with the Federal interm 
in column are thus included in the 2 columns under th 


sAmounts shown are outstanding loans to and discounts 
intermediate credit banks. 


ose headings, 
for production 


hich are now in liquidation. ; . ; 
ural credit corporations and most of the loans made by 
ediate credit banks. The amounts 


credit associations by the Federal — 


— 


? 
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OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


CONDITION OF ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS COMBINED AT THE 
END OF EACH YEAR—1927-1934. 


(In millions of dollars.) 
1928 1929 1930 1931 | 1982 1933 1934. 


Pat iaa weve 
gold reserves . 2,584 2,857 2,941 2,989 3,151 3,569 5,143 
Other reserves. ..... 125 154 140 169 181 225 258 
BRGUMETURER VOR: © 5 oo > 2c sous. as 2,709 3,011 3,082 3,158 3,331 3,794 5,401 
PUQEROSERWO\CASD 2. oo... ose hae ent 80 82 80 73 87 line dee te 
Redempt. tund—Fed. Res. Bank notes|........|......-.|........|...e- | eee is} Sam 2 
SES AER CTESSTITA DRT nad Sorat a TR nt gia _ 1,056 632 251 63: 235 98 7 
RAMRPCURMOIIREING oan 0 8 Sie oun awe oad ule 489 392 364 339 33 133 6 
U.S. Government securities......... 228 511 729 817 1,855 2,487 2,430 
MEER SOCUTIBIER..- daw weds nde 10 12 7 31 5 DE cay 
ea SSCS ee Se) eS an Se i ns nr Fema! Peer 
BRE TRADES Ne Oe css hed ect MERC | ie care «9.8 lsh & ba ois fl aetna oa ae 14 
Total bills and securities. ....... 1,783 1,548 1,352 1,825 2,128 2,670 2,457 
Due game JOKCUED DOHER coc. 15 Sos Sook 1 1 1 9 3 1 
etn de ciUsime's y ante cee ae 53 76 21 20 14 15 5 
Total reserve bank credit........ 1,837 1,625 1,374 1,854 2,145 2,688 2,463 
Federal Reserve notes of other banks.|........]........ 22 20 18 18 29 
Uncollected items not included in float 660 673 564 478 368 431 455 
oo LS Sed hp, erro) |e ie eee eran 73 fees sda eee eee 
PCTOIBES GPs Late ce hea afoe's 59 57 58 58 56 52 49 
Adil other resources... .....25..2...05 7 11 22 33 37 45 44 
LOGSE POROUTBOB. 3 6.6.<.< =. ots0.c 5 20.0 5,352 5,458 5,201 5,672 6,115 7,041 8,442 
TAabilities. 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation... 1,838 1,910 1,663 2,624 2,739 3,080 3,221 
med. Res. SERIA BT SUBGAME AED CUP UNTDNISIME TS CLS gen ere Na ort aiid ohis oa.0 an\Sia§iajoix yo ao = baal aeetanee 209 26 
eposits 
reer bank reserve account... .. 2,389 2,355 2,471 1,961 2,509 2,729 4,096 
RA VEDUTIGNG 2. SO aereid ox ait ne pisjslels.0 0% 23 29 19 54 8 3 121 
Morcion BANE. ows cas os coy ce Snes 6 6 6 79 19 4 19 
CyEner GenOBIES 5 aces cio ace kone r ss 21 24 22 31 24 128 169 
SEAM, COINIREB 5.6. 915.0 5.3 <:0.0)0,5 5,0 « 2,440 2,414 2,517 2,125 2,561 2,865 4,405 
Deferred availability items. 660 673 564 478 368 431 455 
ao paid in.. 147 E7i 170 161 151 145 147 
Surplus (Section 7). 254 277 275 259 279 278 145 
cee Ee Boe cone oe aa in: amy iN RE MARC (AEMPIA AiG Fre. 
All other liabilities.................. 13 14 12 25 LF +} 34 34 


Total liabilities ..........<..... 5,352 [ 5,458 5,201 5,672 6,115 7,041 8,442 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 


Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars. 
ll 


Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding. Treas. 
cana SS SSS Treas. Cash 
, Mone-| and | Money}Member| and Non- | Other 


‘ ig." tary | Nat'l in Bank | Depos.|Member] Fed. 

Year | Bills Bills | Gov't Gold Bank | Circu- } Reserve} with De- Res. 

(Cal.) i: Bought.| Secu- | Other.| Total. | Stock.| Cur- | lation.| Bal- | Fed. | posits.| Ac- 
count i 


rities. rency ances. Res, counts. 
Banks 
1918 134 287 | 1,134 168 | 1,723 | 3,158 | 1,867 | 4,6 1,497 391 108 
1919 : 324 254 14 2,625 | 3,129 | 1,716 | 5,016 | 1,719 464 115 155 
1920 | 2,523 385 324 158 | 3,3! 2,869 | 1,695 | 5,478 | 1,835 293 67 
1921 | 1,797 91 2,198 | 3,291 | 1,757 | 4,950 1,671 262 28 341 
9: 71 159 455 41 F 3,802 | 1,871 | 4,535) 1,781 268 30 286 
1923 736 227 186 56} 1,205 | 4,061 | 1,991 | 4,822 | 1,873 255 27. 280 
1924 332 172 2 4,439 | 2,017 87! 2,023 260 27 26: 
9: 481 7 359 68 | 1,195} 4, 2,000 | 4,869 | 2,167 244 31 
926 568 281 0 59 2 4,452 | 1,985 | 4,932 | 2,209 242 28 284 
927 442 263 417 1,175 | 4,564 | 2,000 89: 2,2 226 31 300 
1928 840 328 297 40 4,206 | 2,008 | 4,783 | 2,355 225 29 327 
1929 951 241 208 59 | 1,459 | 4,283 | 2,015 | 4,763 | 2,358 229 30 376 
1930 272 213 564 1,087 | 4,460 | 2,025 : 379 239 28 389 
1931 3: 245 669 1,274 | 4,7 2,025 | 4,959 | 2,323 251 97 373 
1932 621 71 | 1,461 y 2,077 | 4,239 | 2,096 | 5,615 | 2,114 27. 1 
1933 283 83 | 2,052 11 | 2,429 | 4,346 | 2,271 | 5,863 | 2,343 343 147 351 
1934 36 25 | 2,432 10 | 2,502 | 7,536 | 2,381 | 5,427 | 3,676 | 2,879 187 251 
s90S {8 eee 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
Annual averages of daily figures—in millions of dollars. 


—— ooo 
Feders! Tk.’ |1928|1929| 1930] 1931|1932| 1933 1934 Federal Reservel; 908|1929|1930|1931|1932|1933| 1934 


~.| 54! 69! 16/15] 26/11 seiiouis st. 2. 42|" 50] 16] 13) 14] 4I.... 

ork....- 5| 241| | 58! 69] 108] 95| 17||Minneapolis. . 1i|* 21 12), sue 

Ree aa 70 29| 42| 73) 45] 10||Kansas City....| 24| 41] 15) 16] 25] 10).... 

Cleveland. .... 6| 90|| 41] 40| 63| 32 pallial 26] 10 12 13) alee 
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U. S.—Publie Debt; Congress Appropriations. a 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. bs 
(On basis of daily Treasury ‘Statements—revised.) 
Per 


292 


Per 


June 30. | Gross Debt. Cap. June 30. | Gross Debt. Cap. June 30, | Gross Debt. 
TS ; Dollars. Dolls. 

790,883,417 1,555,659,550| 27.10 

524,177,955 1,465,485,29 24.97 
1,119,773.681 84,631,656} 23.09 
1,815,830,814 ,249,470,511} 20.39 
2'677,929,012 1,122,396,584; 17:92 
2,755,763,929 | ,806,561| 15.75 
2,650,168,223 68,218,841} 14.88 

"583,446,456 961,431,766} 14.49 
2,545,110,59' ,016,897,817| 15.04 

436,453,269 1,096,913,120} 15.91 
2,322,052,141 1,222,729,350] 17.40 
2,209,990,838 1,226,793,713| 17.14 
2,151,210,345 1,232,743,063} 16.90 
2,159,932,730 1,436,700,704| 19.33 
2,156,276,649 1,263,416,913| 16.56 
2,130,845,778 1,221,572,245| 15.71 
2,107,759,903 1,178,031,357| 14.89 
2,159,418,315 1,159,405,913| 14.40 
2,298,912,643 1,136,259,016| 13.88 
2,090,908,872 1,132,357,095| 13.60 
2,019,285,728 1,142,522,970} 13.50 
1,856,915,644, 1,147,178,193| 13.33 
1,721,958,918 1,177,690,403| 13.46 
1,625,307,444 1,148,315,372| 12.91 
1,578,551,169 1,146,939,969| 12.69 


- The gross debt, less the net. balance in the general 
fund, on June 30, 1935, was $26,859,547,085, as 
against $24,471.219,174 on June 30, 1934. 

The interest-bearing debt on June 30, 1935, totaled 
$27,645,241,089; matured debt on which interest has 
ceased, $230,662,155; and non-interest-bearing debt, 
$824,989, 380. 

The interest-bearing debt is exclusive of bonds 
issued to the Pacifie railways and Navy pension fund. 

The non-interest-bearing debt includes old de- 
mand notes; United States notes, less the amount 


of the gold reserve since 1900; postal currency and 
fractional currency, less the amounts officially 
estimated to have been destroyed; and also the de- 
posits held by the Treasury for the retirement of 
Federal Reserve bank notes and of National bank 
notes of National banks which have failed, are in 
liquidation, or reducing circulation, which prior to 
1890 was not included in the published debt state- 
ments. Does not include gold, silver, or currency 
certificates, or Treasury notes of 1890, for the re- 
demption of which an exact equivalent of coin or 
bullion is held in the Treasury. 


INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


(On basis of warrants 


Year Per }) Year Per 
Fise. Interest. Cap. || Fise. Interest. Cap. 
Dollars. Dols. Dollars. Dols. 
1904 24,646,49 .30 || 1912 22,616,300} .24 
1905 24,590,944) .29 1/1913 22,899,108] .24 
1906 24,308,576] .28 |} 1914 22,863,957| .23 
1907 24,481,158] .28/|1915 22,902,897] .23 
1908 21,426,138} .24|/1916 22,900,869| .23 
1909 21.803.836| .24 || 1917 24,742,702} .24 
1910 21,342,979} .23|)1918| 189,743,277) 1.83 
1911 21,311,334! .23 111919! 619,215,569] 5.90 


issued 1901 to 1915; on daily Tréasury statements (unrevised) 1916 to 1933.) 


Year Per || Year Per 
Fisc. Interest. Cap. ||Fisc. Interest. Cap. 
Dollars. Dols. Dollars. Dols. 
1920 |}4,020,251,622) 9.58 |/1928 731,764,476) 6.11 
1921} 999,144,731) 9.23 }/1929 330,400) 5,58 
1922 | 991,000,759}. 9.02 ||1930 | 659,347,613) 5.35 
1923 |1,055,923,690|, 9.47 ||1931 611,559,704) 4.93 
1924 | 940,602 913} 8.31 |/1932 599,276,631] 4.80 
1925] 881,806,662} 7.68 ||1933 | 689,365,106] 5.48 
1926 | 831,937,700] 7.14 ||1934 | 756,617,127| 5.98 
1927! 787,019,578! 6.66.!1'1935 | 820,926,353) 6.42 ° 


2S Ea acca BR Apel ected EGU LI SEC ah Ge NT 
APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS. ; 


Yr. Fise. | Ap’priations. || Yr. Fise. | Ap’priations. 
‘ Dollars. 

PBROs 3. 162,414,648 
23903.45°, 218,115,440 
1900..... 62,509,750 

HOOK, os 457,152,143 
1902..... 479,365,657 
1903..... 486,439,307 

1904. .... 4,846,770) 

1905. .... 467,159,617 
1906... 489,241,777|| 1916 
ROOT: 3. 549,424, 246|} 1917 


The 1936 appropriations include $4 
for relief, work relief, etc., rs the BAG ote eee 


: Bppropration Act of 193. 


he 1984 appropriations include $3,300,000 
National Industrial Recovery and’ Public Works 
administrations, granted by Congress; also $950,000,- 
000 for the Federal Emergen¢y Relief Administra- 
tion and the Civil Works program. 

The 1935 appropriations include $1,424 675,000 
for relief and Recovery, also Public Works: ‘and 
$1,081,022,428 for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Al sa ppl (partly estimated). 

_ A large part of the appropriations made by Con- 
gress are annual appropriations arenes. only to 
cover the t the Government 


t 0) 
ooks, are carried to the sur- 


be ne entered on thi 
of the third fiscal year, 


plus funds at the en 


‘Yr. Fisc. | Ap’priations. || Yr. Fisc. Ap priations, 
Dollars. D ¥ 
sgh SEL 45 le 10 2 
-598,967,51 4,515,252, 
7,052,387,634 8. S20'80 
4,070,964,534 4,821,374,56 
4,177,802, 101 8,700;40 
3,951,062,084 4,840,809,47 
4,020,488,8 ,642,380,491 
3,952,587,221 87,020 

1,662, 64,662 
4,193,136,666 


priation 
a ae ae 


tabl 
and the 1935 total, do not include OOpranEeon 
ti 


ct” 1 
amounting to 32,00 000,000 for 1934 for the 4, 
und and $139,299,557 for 1935 
for payment to surplus of gee rng a Banks. 
eect the bi 
the national debt and for that reason SpE el, a 


‘ 


. . 
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ra 
; UNCLE SAM’S BALANCE SHEET. 

Year Ended June 30. 
Item, 1935. 1934, 
Dollars. Dollars, 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS. 

RECEIPTS: 

one 

TUE BEES oe 0a Gb Sige Say like BS i rr 1,099, 118,637.90 817,961,4 
: Miscellaneous Internal Revenue........................... 1,657,191,518.70 1,469, 363" 550. 29 
“d hee MRS UME VROONOGI. 1 Sod Tne epee Ss oka ssc ce ce es Sauter raaee '353,048,796.83 
; ROFishallancone Pea ee eee rans oes FH 353, 56 313,434/302.19 

Proceeds of Government-owned securities: 

Princtpal—foreign obligations... 2. 0.0.0... sees cee cece eine 66,709.53 396,755.15 
Interest—foreign obligations.................... taste Sai 601,114.48 20,033;594.10 
i LR en, SR RRR A aL Teen a 38,105,611.49 7,415,483.64 

EDULE RVR EOUIE IGA QE htc sd nia wwltn che ies wee Say ues ah 24,704,262.38 27,103,068.08 

Se See RN el oa eM ERE Were » Aes 58,035, 251.37 517,204.81 

SMENERS SRST ITMNNIR cee Re Wet BORE oc wos Cunecekenschann. 57,911,191.33 56,049,813.26 
CLL RENAE IRS RRC EN Eee atte ay ap eos age tie Sule oad ols cme he 3,800,467,201.96 3,115,554,049,53 

EXPENDITURES: 

General: 

IRR IAMCHORR Sa hele cn Man ovhe sisi tee wick views Wes ote cs alsa 355,992,512.25 341,335,354.16 

Public-building construction and sites, Treasury Department. . 25,269,072.94 75,515,813.86 

Pee HR OME PUE PORK co ain ok CLA iaie'y,a'e'<\e's,s 035.0 Foye way ne aks 55,118,567.21 78,281,478.49 

National defense: 

Loh AL ek At oer ee Ee Se is i 212,186,712.61 205,305,921.93 
ENS A SO NS eR ran ia laser va PEs diy HAP 4 de ss IE Cae ole oeaints, « 321,410,530.43 274,388,386.06 

PERORAIIN, ACINANICEPALION. 6. «5s. 5 0.3 sah wc BD Smad wie nie, draw eve es 555,573,274.31 506,549,454.14 

Adjusted-service certificate fund. .................00 ce ece eee 50,000,000.00 ,000,000.00 

eerieuttorel Adjustment. Administration. / 222.222.2022 2.107: 561,540,268.39 279,723,062°38 

Farm Credit Administration... . . 2... 2... ce eee ee ce eee ee 12,979,061.00 23,123,288.26 

Refunds of receipts: 

SERMON oacee Wee's beanie en pied an 90's cibow in xem aes e's's 8 ¢ 20,715,688.49 14,046,350.08 
MOOT ROCCE: C6 ou FURS StH. fs re Kwa wails Qaiw oe aajd cide « 24,531,990.82 48,664,202.21 
Processing tax on farm products.............6.-.-2.--+-+ 31,208,208.32 1,194,639.95 

CETTE a Re Ge SR ey 2 ae ae eee na es ae ny A 63,970,404.80 52,003,295.62 

SION RORRAC Sena S Sed ce: 6c SS. LIS ot 5 es 8,766,204.74 9/197: 147.37 

Subscription to stock of Federal land banks.................. 1,939,140.00 1 1, 737, 780.00. 

Civil service retirement fund (Government share)............ 20,850,000.00 20'850;000.00 

Foreign Service retirement fund (Government share) . a 159,100.00 292;700.00 

District of Columbia (Government share)...... = 4,539,295,00 5,700,000.00 

Mxipeuens. OFF ENG DUDNC BEDE. 6 oso. ces caw weveacicecses= ee 820/926/353.45 756,617,126.73 

Pubtic debt retirements: 

Oo Lg Re SoS oS a ae eo eee 573,001,000.00 B08; 490,900.00 
Purchases and retirements from doreign repayments. . ... 0)... 0] 8.00 ve ce ccies ocleeis| cic cle sale gan aes 
Received from foreign governments under debt settlements..|................. 887, 850.00 
Estate taxes, forfeitures, gifts, etc........5....02.cceeeeee 557,250.00 5,342.90 
SENG AME Se Ae dared a Hin Six Via B AD a, oA oes on: 86 ys eo 3,721,234,634.76 3,100,914,534.14 
; Emergency: 
ot egete Adjustment tog recent AR A et eh cr) 150,415,254.74 72,143,916.19 
EMEITt O Xe GACIOAISUEAELON. S55 rb sis o-s-eia hs 0 > odiceitbwiewse tances 111, 1827, 178.61 67,168,304:97 | 

Federal Farm Mortgage ee ah pO pe i Poe CLE ee SE Se 
OOS oe RS eS Re Se er eee tre 46,107,860.54 47,892,733.95 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration.................-..- 1, a5, 308) Z 15.70 340,742/149.08 
RRUAL VOLES MGUINITEREACION . ooo oe cick 5 nas 6's ale deci eyeied ale oe 1/327; 263.67 716,162,892.29 
Emergency Conservation Work. ........5.- cee ce eee e ese eenee 435, 508,643.05 331, 940,851.40 
bias ap gee Of Aricent —— Pee nS 5 2s oats a Seine ee oie ae 80;561,249.99 t ae se ae 

ic Works: 

teeny ree WANES SAENGER G at a. § atehoiciaa Win 'e aid gue! otey twin’ «0 aha s = ove 36,148,537.34 11,036,794.57 

PUEINERIF CUP RICAITUINIGS FSU we ng ible < ois fate ala cele meits eB ieee ae 66,230,752.95 70,739,000.00 

Loans and grants to States, municipalities, etc... .. bf 137,707,417.46 78, 1596, 229.75 

Public highways 317,356,940.05 se "382! ‘017.66 

Boulder Canyon doula gh S 23,820,507.04 445,381.64 

River and harbor work............- 147,924,751.64 2 "450,381.47 ‘ 

Subsist aueen Administration a : by noe ahd an eel na t 

dorsl saving and ican‘ ie saree es | ee ane 

Fed sa Sid IOMMARIOCINGIONS . 5 4. bese de bec te cs ode ' 
Em — oS pS SS Pe ee. ae COO aie 6,479,835.47 369,351.41 
Resettiemedit Ad: PATEDNTUINGESENOU s wieis oisis, 06 Sa c'clw en taya el welders. ale = 1,761,663.06 J... wie ceas wewlemlane 
pe eerction Finanee Corporation. ..... 2.2... 2sdeuseseescage 391, 970, 537.07 5 Ht ee 932,338.15 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. ......--- 6s. eg ee eeeee "497,850.35 9'502/149.65 
Adurinistration for Industrial Recovery......... pcre ee erernees 12,496,730.81 “8; '632,491.49 

SEGURA cP saa= Oe aioe <ich.d ial o1ese: ©, 160d) 5.4 0 n.d! silent ow siefo nin 29/0. 9 3,654,590,530.81 4,004,135,550.81 

Total SoS bra SO ee Ce Oh ito ee ty 7,375,825,165.57 7/105,050, "084.95 

MBI GOHS/ Of EXPEHCIOUTER, seiwe’s oo bie cise cs cae heed vaidonsepsbnses 3,575,357,963.61 3,989,496,035.42 

SUMMARY. 

Ex PP OXDEROLEIEE ue ca es ante sidis yp = wre olalcttle pace g aay scle-e 3,575,357,963.61 3,989,496,035.42 
see Subic debt retirements PERO at ern iG Fe ERR. Crash cts 3 573,558,250.00 "359/864,092.90 
cess of expenditures (excluding public debt retirements)........ 3,001,799,713.61 3,629,631,942.52 

Trust funds, increment os gold, ete., gxcess of receipts. . < Sees =e . "522,056,152.87 "834,880, 107.74 

2, ane 743,560.74 2,794,751,834.78 
1,415,650.00 


Re oor ore peatremmente « Sacnedanaea es 
0 excess 0: expendi Ay ee ne ee 
Tnerease (+) or decrease (—) in general fund balance... 11.2... F 


"327,910.74 | 2,794,751,834.78 
Ss 576,700.69 |+1,719,717, "019.55 


sb 


‘ 
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UNCLE SAM’S BALANCE SHEET—Continued. 


ST een Bnded gune\s0. lla ae 
1935. 1934. t 
cee Dollars. Dotlars. a 
1,647,751,210.05 4,514,468,854.33 
Increase in the public debt. .......2--.------- eee treet ete te ,027, , ; & 
Piolo debt at pesioning oF iionth or year... 2220/2 2RE ITT 27,058,141,414.48 | 22,538,072,560.15 
PAP OP AOD DEIR ICAGG:. 2 cio icivais Srcects ms oles 'oip)s cial sie S oe slew spoueds, seesionae 28,700,892,624.53 | 27,053,141,414.48 
TRUST FUNDS, INCREMENT ON GOLD, ETC:: 
, REcHIPTs: 229,660,234.35 162,179,890.63 
i Taoramient resulting trom féduction in the weight of the gold dollar. 7 gar 38.019-63 2,811,375, 758.72 
PACU IMOTARO Sok sting cle ce ee hie be cee le ee Ny eet niew eee snes S Fi HG eB theese 
REUSE EUROPE FEV TC Es Talk oe) oars tote de oo wi svate wna: orsrenele em old ie 5 Fale aiele 371,509,695.45 2,973,555, 647.35 
re mist fonds Mette sos, >.- 1c ss cisss euavorsiocaua ene ie, ciara Way aa 165,959,662.87 138,675,539.61 
‘Transactions in checking accounts of governmental agencies (net) .} 1429,528,749.56 | 
Chargeable against increment on gold: 
xchange stabilization fund... 2.1.20. eee ee eee ee wees we ef e oe Heme en 68 2,000,000,000.00 
PUNRURTID HORPER ECCS 8 ss... 5885 Sibel ete ale cule Omaiedn ee mes 675, OS. eek Beat Beers 
Payments to Federal Reserve banks (sec. 13b, Federal Reserve 1857.34 
p PAOPMAS PIDONGOD) Fo oii. vend oe ee Boje a rene ogee eee esinn mete ew ape ENS 
For retirement of National bank notes..........-.-:00+.-ee-ees 91,415,650.00° |... ..<. 22 cis ae 
BASU eee te ots <p an, SrAc rele jatn/ao! 2 Jel oie. sbeiv' cul shar =) ©, «hel Ata eee 1150,546,457.42 2,138,675,539.61 
* CESS of receipts or credits.-..... 522,056,152.87 834,880, 107.74 
Bxcess BSPUERTVOTHULUMPOSS. 628 Sos Ss eo ste lees Pa eo oosieie. ale» othe Sindy minbeate | mew eagese = eal ea alvin el 6 af hasan oie eee ee rs 
1 Excess of credits (deduct). 
" U. S. GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
x (Official figures, covering general, special, and trust fund accounts to 1930, general and special funds, 1931 
ey 4 to 1935, inelusive.) 
y i s Receipts. Expenditures. Receipts. Expenditures. 
ear, - = — 
(fiscal) Pe Per Per 
; Total. Cap Total. Cap Total. Cap. 
iy Dollars. | Dols.) Dollars. Dots. Dollars. Dols. 
1.12 4,269,027} 1.09 689,881,334) 7.25 
180 2.04 10,786,075} 2.03 4,111,230 724,511,963) 7.51 
9,384,215] 1.32 8,156,510} 1.13 735,081,431) 7.51 
880,6 1.86 18,260,627} 1.89 91 760,586,802] 7.66 
1838 24,844 1.93 15,143,066] 1.18 782,534,5 77 734,056,202) 7.29 
. 1.14 24,317,579] 1.42 1,977,681,751| 19.36 
1850 6 } 1.87 39,543,492} 1.70 64 12,697,836, 706 | 122.58 
4 65,350,575] 2.39 59,742,668} 2.18 18,522,894,705|176.40 
ty 860 56,064,608) 1.78 63,130,598} 2.00 6,694,565,389 3} 6,482,090,191] 60.84 
9.52| 1,297,555,224| 37.01 5,538,209,189| 51.18 
10.64 309,653,561] 8.01//1922 3,795,302,500| 34.54 
333,526,611] 6.64 267,642,958] 5.32 3,697,478,020| 33.15 
1890 3 6.39 318,040,711} 5.04 4,012,044, 70: 44) 3,506,677,715| 30.98 
900 d 7.45 520,860,847] 6.84 2. 3,529,643,446) 30.73 
1; ata) cs 7.56 524,616,925] 6.75 aie wren et 755,680/33. 3,584,987,874| 30.76 
eas’ . 562,478,233) 7.09 485,234,249] 6.11}|1927.....|4,129,394 id 3,493,584,519| 29.56 
Ares ..-.| 561,880,722] 6.94 517,006,127} 6.38 04. 33. 3,643,519,875| 30.40 
.  (1904.....] 541,087,085) 6.55 583,659,900} 7.07||19: 5 3,848,463,190] 31.67 , 
- ‘,...-| 544,274,685) 6.46 567,278,914] 6.74 : 941, 5 3,994,152,487| 32.42 
“ge 906.....| 594,984,446] 6.93 570,202,278] 6.64 9 25.70| 4,091,597,712| 32.99 
yd 665,860,386) 7.61 579,128,842! 6.62 2 005,725,43 5,153,644,895| 41.28 
4 -+es| 601,861,907) 6.76 659,196,320]. 7.40 5,142,953,627| 40.91 
eR erred te eerste ET 
1914... 2] 701,832'911] 7.49] 691'201'512| 7:38]| ae Se ; ae a ae 
¥ ee 
: U. S. MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 
Sy LSAT a a a 
Year. : Year. 
Navy Dept. ise.) War Dept. | Navy Dept. || (Fisc.)} War Dept. | Navy Dept. 
Doll Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollar: 
810 32: 1,654,244) /1902. 112,272,216 67,803,128]|1919. . 18,995,880, 266 2,002,310,785 
2,630,39: 4,387,990|/1903. 118,619,520 82,618,034)|1920. .]1,610,587,381| 736,021,456 
830. 3,239,429)/1904..| 115,035,411! 102/855, 102|/1921. -|1/101,615,013] 650,373,836 
j eo: 6,113,897|)1905..] 122,175,074] 117/550,308||1922. | '454.730;718| 476,77. (194 
,904,7 1906. 117,946,692) 110,474,264//1923. 392,733,635] 333,20 1362 * 
Bao 11,514,965}||1907. 122,576,465 97,128,469] /1924. 348,629,779] 332,249,137 
ape 12,420,888}|1908. 137,746,524 8,037,097] /1925. 361,887,889 6,142,001 
; 42,668, 277||1909 161,067,462) 115,546,011//1926. 355,072,226] 312,743.41 
P be 63,221,964//1910. 155,911,706} 129,173,717||1927. 360,808, 318,909,09 
1864. 10, 791,8: 85,725,995! 1911 160,129,888] 113,937,644!|1928. 90,540, 331 398 492 
1865. ./1,031,323,361 22,612,945/|1912 148,801,425] 135,591,956/|1929 416,901,546] 36 "561,544 
Mess] Seite] igsanges isla | cee HASEENO | GBh Saute Ze Iee gee 
fy’ 1890... 582,838] 22,006, 206|/1915 72,715,421| 141/835/654||1932..| 468, e346 337’ 880; 860 
Hoo] Titres] Se sseontlinis | JeRtagah | Meeeeneen Agee | gas eee] AU aL a 
,  W0l..| 144,615,697! — 60,506,978]|1918. | |4,850.687:187 1,278.840.487 1935. E 269,089 Bee 3are id 
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FOREIGN MONETARY UNITS VALUED IN UNITED STATES MONEY (July 1, 1935.) 


VALUES OF FOREIGN MONETARY UNITS 


(At par as regards gold units; non-gold units have 


no fixed par with gold.) 


Argentine Republic, gold, peso ($1.6335). Cur- 
ea Paper normally convertible at 44% of face 
Austria, gold, schilling ($0.1875). 
Belgium, gold, belga ($0.1695)._ Based on decree 
vot api BI, 1935. 1 belga equals 5 Belgian paper 
nes, 

Bolivia, gold, boliviana ($0.6180). 13134 bolivianos 
equal 1 pound sterling. 

Brazil, gold, milreis ($0.2025). Currency: Govern- 
ment paper; ratio of 8 paper to 1 gold milreis for col- 
lection of taxes and duties decreed Nov. 22, 1933. 

British Colonies in Australasia and Africa, gold, 
pound sterling (38.2397). 

Britisn Honduras, gold, dollar ($1.6931). 

Bulgaria, gold, lev ($0.0122). 

Canada, gold, dollar ($1.6931). 

Chile, gold, peso ($0.2060). 

China, silver (stated values are estimated market 
values, in gold, of silver content of units; yuan, 
established March 3%, 1933 (30.3667). Dollar—Hong 
Kong and British ($0.5596); Mexican ($0.5637). Old 
Mexican dollars only, issued prior to 1918. 

Colombia, gold, peso ($1.6479). Currency: Gov- 
ernment paper and silver. 

Costa Rica, gold, colon ($0.7879). Law establish- 
ing conversion office fixes ratio 4 colons (non- 
gold)=$1. 
ime gold, peso ($1.0000). By law of May 25, 


Czechoslovakia, gold, krone ($0.0418)- 
Feb. 17, 1934. 

Denmark, gold, krone ($0.4537). 

Dominican Republic, gold, dollar ($1.6931). U.S. 
money is principal pre rth medium. 

Ecuador, gold, sucre ($0.3386). 

Egypt, gold, pound (100 piasters), ($8.3692). 

Estonia, gold, kroon ($0.4537). 

Finland, gold, markka ($0.0426). 

France, gold, france ($0.0663). 

Germany, gold, reichsmark ($0.4033). 

Great Britain, gold, pound sterling ($8.2397). Ob- 
eee to sell gold at legal monetary par suspended, 
effective Sept. 21, 1931. 

Greece, gold, drachma ($0.0220). 

Guatemala, gold, quetzal (31.6931). 


Effective 


Haiti, gold, gourde ($0.2000). Currency: National 
pak notes redeemable on demand in American 
ollars. 


Honduras, gold, lempira ($0.8466). 

Hungary, gold, pengd ($0.2961). 

India (British), gold, rupee ($0.6180). 

Indo-China, gold, piaster ($0.6633). 

Italy, gold, lira ($0.0891). 

Japan, gold, yen ($0.8440). 

Latvia, gold, lat ($0.3267). 

Liberia, gold, dollar ($1.6931). British money only 
isused. _ 

Lithuania, gold, litas ($0.1693). The country 
went off the gold standard on Oct. 1, 1935 when the 
government announced suspension of free exchange 
of money and introduction of forelgn-exchange 
control, effective immediately. 

Mexico, gold, peso ($0.8440). By law of July 25, 
1931, gold has no legal tender status but it may be 
held as monetary reserve for use in foreign exchange 
Scieris ds and coloni 1d 

Netherlan and colonies, gold, guilder (florin 
($0.6806). = : : 

Newfoundland, gold, dollar ($1.6931). 

Nicaragua, gold, cordoba ($1.6933). 

Norway, gold, krone ($0.4537). 

Panama, gold, balboa ($1.6933). 

Paraguay, gold, peso (Argentine ($1.6335). De- 
preciated Paraguayan paper currency is used, 

Persia, gold, rial ($0.0824). Rial currency effective 
March 21, 1932, with 1 rial equivalent to 1 kran of 
old system. 

Peru, gold. sol ($0.4740). 

Philippine Islands, gold, 4 ($0.5000). 

Poland, gold, zloty ($0.1899). 

Portugal, gold, escudo ($0.0748). 

Rumania, gold, leu ($0.0101). 

Salvador, gold, colon ($0.8466). 

Siam, gold, baht (tical) ($0.7491). 

Spain, gold, peseta ($0.3267). Valuation is for gold 
peseta; currency is notes of the Bank of Spain, 

Straits Settlements, gold, dollar ($0.9613). 

Sweden, gold, krona ($0.4537). 

Switzerland, gold, franc ($0.326 

Turkey, gold, piaster ($0.0744). 
to the Turkish £.) 

Union of Soviet Republics, gold, cheryonetz 
($8.7123). 

Uruguay, gold, peso ($1.7511). Currency: Incon- 
vertible paper. 

Venezuela, gold, bolivar ($0.3267). 

Yugoslavia, gold, dinar ($0.0298). 


7). 
(100 piasters equal 


JAPANESE WEIGHTS. MEASURES AND MONEYS. WITH EQUIVALENTS, 
(Revised by the Japanese Financial Commission, as of Oct., 1935.) \ 


3.95369 sq. yards 


Koku=10 To.. } 
= 100 Sho f--°°* 
(Capacity of 


4.96005 bushels 


1-10 of one ton 

8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) 
10.04711 Ib. (troy) 

1.32277 Ib. (avoir.) 


Kin = 160 Momme.... 
or: 1.60754 Ib. (troy) 


3.95367 sq. yards 


47.65389 gals. (liquid)} 1.80391 hectolitre 
5.11902 bush. (dry) 


1-10 of one ton 
8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) 
10.04711 Ib. (troy) 
1.32277 Ib. (avoir.) 
1.60754 emg ott 
0.13228 oz. (avoir.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. FRANCE. GERMANY, 
2.44030 miles 2.44029 miles 3.92727 kilometres | 3.92727 kilometre 
1.15152 miles 1.15151 miles 1.85318 kilometres | 1.85318 kilometre 
5.95505 sq. miles 5.95501 sq. miles 15.42347 kilometres |15.42347 quadrat- 
kilometre 
2.45064 acres 2.45062 acres 0.991735 hectares | 99.17355 ar 


3.30579 quadrat- 
metre 
1.80391 hectolitre 


3.30579 centiares 


1-10 de tonne 1-10 tonne 
13.75000 kilogrammes] 3.75000 kilo- 
gramme 
0.60000 kilo- 0.60000 kilogramme 


gramme 
3.75000 grammes 3.75000 gramme 


ic eee as B41t3i rc 0.12057 oz. (troy) 
Yen=100 Sen........| 28. 0d. 582. 0.49846 dollar 12.72265 francs. 2.09250 mark. 


The value of the yen is 7 ied Oe ed 
cember, 1885, guid yen, 0.4 momm 
gold; from January, 1886, to September, 1897, 
silver yen, 6.7 momme of pure silver; sub- 
sequent to October, 1897, gold yep, 0.2 momme 


ed 


dail: 
i circles. 


of pure gold. The metric system was adopt- 
rin Facass by ia re he Fries Pore 
went into force on July 1, + - 
use, es in cities and in Government 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


ritten by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
ue House of Representatives, in 1917, and adopted 


on Publication. Accepted by the House of Repre- 


sentatives, on behalf of the American People, April 


and promulgated by the Government's Committee ' 3, 1918. 
I believe in the United States of America as a Government of the people, by the people, for the 


people; 


; in, one and inseparable; 
Fe eee ay Sore lustloe fe aaaamnity for which American patriots sacrificed 


those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
their lives and fortunes. 


whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed;a democracy in a republic; 


established upon 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its Constitution; te obey ita 


laws; to 1 


t its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. : 


4 


296 U. S.—Gold Reserves Here and Abroad; Production. 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS. 
(Millions of dollars, at par of exchange; compiled by the Federal Reserve Board.) 


Swit- Ar- 
Bng- Ger- | Hol- - Rus- |; Bel- | Can- . | Ja- | In- |world. | 
Dee. | U. B. 1nd: ATFANICE, many} land. fand Spain sia. Italy. gium | ada. ra pan.| dia | 
1920. 2.451 | 754 | 685 | 260 | 256 | 105 | 474 |..... 204 | 51 | 113 | 474 | 556 | 116 | 7,289 
1930:| Paar | 735 | 600 | 287 | 244 | 106 | 485 |. ..: 511 | 31! 95 | 472 | 611 | 118 | 81030 
1922.| 3’ 743 | 708 | 239 | 234 | 103 | 487 317 | 352 | 147-| 472 | 605 | 118] 8/402 


1925 5985 | 695 711 | 288 | 178 90 | 489 94 | 219 53 | 157 | 45 576 | 109 :974 
1926.} 4,083 | 729. 711 | 436 | 166 91 | 493 85 | 2z1 86 | 158 | 46! 562 | 109 209 
1927.| 3,977 | 7 954 | 444 | 161 | 100 | 502 97 | 239 | 100 | 1 529 | 542 | 119 i 

1928 B 748 | 1,253 | 650 | 175 | 103 | 494 266 | 125.| 114 | 607 | 541-| 124 | 10,028 
1929.| 3,900 | 710 | 1,633 | 544 | 180 | 115 | 495 | 147 | 273 | 163 434 | 542 | 128 | 10,306 
1930.|-4,225 | 71 27100 | 528 | 171 | 138 | 470 | 249 | 279 | 191 | 110 | 412 12 10,917 
1931 A 588 | 2,699 | 234 | 357 | 453 | 434 | 328 | 296 | 354 78 | 253 | 234 |} 162 | 11,291 


7 5 4 
; 44 | 583 | 3,254 | 192 | 415 | 477 | 436 | 368 | 307 | 361 84 | 249 | 212 | 162 | 11,897 
1933, aol 928 | 3,022 92 | 371 | 386 } 436 | 416 | 373 | 380 77 | 239 | 212 | 162 | 11,930 


-GOLD RESERVES OF CHIEF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 
(In millions of dollars; $1 equals 15 5-21 grains of gold 9-10 fine; i.e., an ounce of fine gold equals $35. 


From the Federal Reserve Bulletins.) s 
3 cs] 

g a > s 

J & i} a q Sis 
End of Month 1934 $s | 5 a g 3 4g i) 3 a ro] = 
é|a|% g\2/e/2/58)2/2/21 81% 
a | a ma |e la | o | a} Olle 13 8 
109) 1,5 626} 739) 653) 704) 152| 169) 130) 405) 359] 274 
,904| 1,574 539] 739 10 134] 169) 130) 405) 359) 274 
947] 1,574 535| 739] 570) 706} 96} 170) 130) 405) 359) 274 
023} 1,575 539| 739| 534} 706) 83] 167] 130 5) 362) 275 
136] 1,577 551!) 739] 535} 706) 52] 167) 130] 405) 382) 275 
5,274) 1,578 573) 739) 535) 716} 28) 1 132 5| 384) 275 
5,321) 1,579 588| 740) 537| 716 0} 168} 133) 405) 386) 275 
5,439) 1,580 588] 740) 567} 716 169} 131] 403) 387) 275 
5,455) 1,581 588| 740} 591) 716} 30] 170) 131] 403] 388) 275 
Dee 2 582: 601| 740} 621} 716} 23] 163) 132 3 275 
ae ed 5,443] 1,583] 5: 582| 740} 624] 716} 32] 160) 133] 403] 392) 275 
Be tas Past poe Sts) 5 8,238}).5,445| 1,584 590] 573! 740] 624) 744) 32] 159) 134] 403) 394) 275 
SENATE of ee 8,391] 5,438] 1,586 555} 740 744) 32] 159] 132} 403] 395] 275 
Webruary......0..... 27| 5,439) 1,5: 552| 740} 586) 744! 32] 159) 135) 403) 397] 275 
RVECPONN toilets ths bias oss ‘ 5,479) 1,586 553] 741) 560) 748] 33] 160) 190 398] 275 
joD5id (A A en Sea 8,710} 5.366] 1,587 439) 741 48 160) 187} 403 275 
ay CAS ar ir eee 8,858| 4,759} 1,587 440) 741) 390) 748} 33) 161) 189} 403) 403] 275 
MR OTE, cle hic yk t 9,116} 4,708] 1,58 427| 741] 391| 748] 34] 161| 188] 403| 407) 275 


Tage Im 1935, up to and including August, $866,421.000 in gold (at $35 a fine ounce) flowed into the United 
My States from abroad, of which $411,314,000 came from France, and $153,145,000 from England. Other 
considerable contributors were the Netherlands, Canada, and British India. Flight of capital from the 
"4 Continent, due to the trouble between Italy and Ethiopia, was responsible for some of the American imports. 
From Sept. 9 to Nov. 4, the gold engaged abroad for shipment to the United States totaled $474,500,000. 


| WORLD GOLD PRODUCTION. 
Be. . (From a Federal Reserve Bulletin. Figures show thousands-of dollars.) 
i Production Reported Monthly. 


North and South America. 


' Esti. 
¢ Year. | World Africa. 

‘ Produc-|+ 
ii tion. South | Rho- | West 
: f Africa. | desia. | Africa. 


Far East. 


| Uniteal Colom-| “Austra- 
Canada| States.| Mexico | bia. | Chile. lia. | Japan.|India. 


ah ; §1—= 2658/10 grains of gola °/10 fine; t. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$20.6?. 


1929. .| 404,969] 215,242) 11,607 | 4,297; 39,862) 45,835) 13,463 ) 2,823 | 683, 8,712 

1930. .| 430,725] 221,526] 11,476 | 4/995| 43,454] 47:123| 13'813 | 31281 | 428] 97553 goat Bo8e 
1931. .] 461,592] 224'863| 11,193 | 5,524| 55,687| 49,524| 12's66 | 41016 | 442] 12'134 | 8'109 | 6815 
1932, .] 499,241] 238,931] 12/000 | 5,992] 62/933) 50,626] 12'070 | 5;132 | _ 788] 147563 | 8'198 | 6'782 
1933..| 522.555] 227,673! 13,335 | 6,623| 60,968| 52,842! 13,169 | 6,165 | 3,009| 16,790 | 8/968 | 6.919 


a $1==165]21 grains of gold 9/10 fine; 4. €., an ounce of fine go ld—=835. 
1984. .] 941,852| 366,795 | 24,264 } 12,153 | 103,769) 107,632 | 23,135 112,045 | 8,350 130,447 | 16,354 1 11,223 
eee OEE Ee eee eee eee a Ot Uh eco 


, In the Belgian Congo the production was—(1929) $2,390, 5-2 ; : 
(1932) $3,642,000; (1933) $3,631,000; (1934) $6,520,000 OOF AS) IRE BOG 000 CES) aac 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT TAXES, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 193 


Tax 
Commodity | Tax Effective Processing Import Floor Total 
Compensating 
Doliars Dollars Dollars 
123, 564,486.59 27,744.27 268,701.37 123,860.952.23 
93,253,443.98 1,799,354.68 873,503.05 95,926,301.71 
, ; 32,161,943.21 236479152 327,078.71 32/725,501.4 
E m5) 6, 760,471.65 48,663.08 40,495.14 6,849 620.87 
Hogs....... Nov. 5, 1933 184/380,029.76 186,591.68 4’ 388.02 184,601;009.46 
aiesid'tis| Soon tee | operons | ARH | athens | Re ea 
Peanuts....| Oct. 1, 1934 3,569,523.39 es 1262 TMM Cie nie 7P O7t 950 st 
CAC April i, 1935 1,582.55 27.5974 ay a enone "29711 


United States—Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts. 297 
U. S. CUSTOMS REVENUES AND INTERNAL REV. RECEIPTS SINCE 1870. 
é YEAR Internal YEAR Internal YEAR In 
: ternal 
. (Fiscal) .| Customs. Revenue. (Fiscal) .| Customs. Revenue. (Fiscal).| Customs. Revenue. 
ef Dal Dollars. Dollars. ol 
-}194, 358, 374 184,302,828]/1913.... 318, Bon. 396 344,424,454//1925.... 547. 361,000 2.584 140,288 
ears 292'320,015 380,008,894) /1926... .1579,430,093 35,999,892 
- + {209,786,672} 415,681,024//1927. .. 605,499:983 Bees ess isG 
- . {213,185,846 ae 723,288||/1928 ...|568,986, 188]2,790,535,538 
- - [225,962,393] 809,393,640 at «+. |602,262,786|2,939,054,375 
af 179,998" 383}3,698,955,821|/1930.. . .|587,000,903 3) 040; 145,733 
. -|184,457,867/3,850,150,078//1931....|378 340,663 2428, 228) 754 
: . /322,902,650/5,407,580,252|/1932. .. .|827,752,291|1,557.729,043 
- 3 ; ,934) 246,212,719 -}808,564,391/4,595,357,062||1933., ..|250,747,99211,619,839 294 
Beh peeenran pcarsey : Boe a ps 3.197. ote 2088 1934. .. . }313,434,302/2,672.239,194 
a% : ‘ 5: - 15 67 5,227||1935.... 
1912... .}311,321,672] 321,615,895, . 1545,637,504 2°796,1791257 ee egos 034 /8, a 436, ote 
- INCOME TAX RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935. 
Collection Cor- In- Collection Cor- In- 
Districts poration dividual Total Districts poration dividual Total 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doilars Dollars 
. Alabama 1,613,877) 1,535,684 3,149,562 || New Mexico... 224,594 257,824 482,419 
Arizona. . ag 232 402,997 11,230 || Ist New York] 7,130,725) 14,073,160 21,203,385 
Arkansas... ... 863,279 672,726 1,536,006 || 2nd New York} 86,118,014 86,436,866 1721554'880 
ist California.| 19,170,21$| 14,539,664 33,709,883 || 3rd New York] 45,348,287) 57,716,347| 103,064,635 
6th California 15, 208, a 20,431,698 35,640,495 |} 14th N. York 3,936,803} 11,947,972 15,884,776 
. 4°44 442.8. 2,756,1 7,199,016 || 21st N York. 2,909,956) 2,491,68: 5,401,639 
S00 181 11,716,999 20,637,181 || 28th N. moe 12,159,064] 7,597,999 19,757,063 
* 12,027,847| 7,836,307 19, 864,154 || N. Carolina. 8,821,944) 5,825,546 14,647,490 
‘ 2,228,661] 5,381,398 7,610,060 || N. Dakota "280,415 209,116 89,5: 
4,465,797] 3,401,202 ,866,999 || First Ohio... . 8,626,935} 6,944,122 15,571,057 
2,639,163} 1,614,712 4,253,875 || 10th Ohio... . 3,645,992) 2,113,831 5,759,824 
410,63 301,860 712,492 || llth Ohio....| 2,496,597) 1,891,161 4,387,758 
47,784,758} 37,317,186 85,101,945 |} 18th Ohio....| 15,910,766] 11,014,359 26,925,126 
2,943,425] 2,337,312 5,280,737 || Oklahoma.... 6,599,199 879,77 9,478,969 
7,642,1 6,207,239] 13,849,381 || Oregon...... 1,292,987 1332,224 2,625,21 
3,702,881] 2,302,524 005,405 || Ist Penn..... 28,452,084} 26,022,587] 54,474,672 
2,071,101] 1,744,345 3,815,447 || 12th Penn ,373,380] 3,289,141 5,662,521 
5,564, 3,007,208 8,571,512 || 23rd Penn. . 14,203,680} 15,201,450 29,405,130 
4,646,507} 2,508,668 7,155,175 || Rhode Island.| 3,109;963] 4,694,121 ,085 
1,638,768} 2,125,742 3,764,511 || S. Carolina 2,215,657) 874,570 3) 090, 228 
13,427,639] 16,823,371 30,251,011 || S. Dakota 34,292 261,243 495,536 
24,413,793) 26,468,934 50,882,728 |} Tennessee 4,494,144) 3,809,455 8,303,599 
35,365,119] 14,070,107 49,435,227 || Ist Texas 5,917,867] 6,372,461 12,290,329 
7,881,800} 5,223,521 13,105,321 || 2nd Texas 6,941,2 5,713,372 12/654,623 
5,7 516,1 1,101,835 || Utah... .. 1,257,410 492.8 1,750,246 
13,874,478} 7,320,166 21,194,645 |} Vermont ,780! 427,0 933,816 
57,877| 2,734,398 7,392,276 || Virginia. 336,740] 3,455,463 10,792,203 
8,882 2,185 1,211, Wash.incl Aka} 3,415,604) 2,713,311 6,128,915 
2,272,519] 1,632,950 3,905,469 || W. Virginia 3,602,543) 1,702,85 5,305,394 
1,147,328 ,420 1,711,749 || Wisconsin 7,416,836] 4,889,782 12) 306, 618 | 
962,4 1,234,422 2,196,853 || Wyoming 192,090 090 553,943 746, ‘033 
-| 2,288,710] 5,364,332 7,653,043 _—————— 
5th N. Jersey_| 19'165,557| 23/210,293] 42/375,850 Total.’ ... 572,11 117,876 876|527,112,506}1,099,230,382 
TOTALS FOR CERTAIN STATES 
Dollars y Dolla See: Dollars. Dollars. 
Alaska....... 84,187 196,978 281. “165 New serey 21,454,267). 28,574,626 50,028,893 
California 34,379,017| 34,971,362 69,350,379 || New York... .|157,602, oe 180,264,029] 337,866,880 
TROfC 6% 0 188,42 5,007,217 8,195,647 || Ohio........ 30,680,291| 21/963/474| 52,643,766 — 
Tilinois....... 50,728,183] 39,654,499] 90,382,682 || Penn........ 33'099'145 44°513.179| 89,542,324 
Maryland 10,239, a0 11,816,154 22, ,o04 |] Texas....... 2,859,118} 12,085,834 24,944,952 
Missouri... .. ,532, 10/054,565} 28,586,921 |} Washington. .| 3,331/4171 2,516,332 5,847,749 
ET INCOME TAX RETURNS, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
Individual. Corporation. 
Year = rr 
[ Total No. Net Total Total No. Net Total 
a N = Taxable. Income. Vax No. Taxable. ; Income. Tax. 
¥ ; 1,000 Doll. Dollars 1,000 Doll. Dollars. 

i ig iS) ID ric Be ans 3,900,000 28,253, 535 316,909 | 188,866 | 4,714,000 43,127,740 
Tela. 3ar8 ee ae ae 4,000,000 41,046,162 99,445 | 174,205 | 3,940,000 39,144,532 
1915.. 36,652) 2... . *....-| 4,600,000 67,943,595 6,443 | 190,911 | 5,310,000 56,993,657 
1916.. 437,036 2,970 | 6,300,000 | 173,386,694 | 341,253 | 206,984 | 8,766,000 171,805,159 
1917...| 3,472,890} 2,707,234 |13,700, 795,380,938 | 351,426 | 232,079 |10,730,000 | 2,142,445,769 
1918...| 4,425,114] 3,392,863 000, 1,127,721,835 | 317,579 | 202,061 | 8,363,000 | 3,158,764,422 
1919...| 5,332,760] 4,231,181 /19,900,000 »|1 *630,104 | 320,198 | 209,634 | 9,412,000 | 2,175,341,578 
1920... | 7'259,944| 5,518,310 |23,700,000 |1,075,053,686 | 345,595 | 203,233 | 7,903,000 1625,234,643 
1921...| 6,662,176] 3,589,985 |19,600,000 9,387,106 | 356,397 | 171,239 | 4,336,000 701,575,432 
1922...| 6,787,481] 3,681, 21,400,000 | 861,057,308 | 382,883 | 212,535 | 6,964,000 783,776,268 
Hae] aaeaal Ea (aceon | gees | airagt | Sake | Paez | | Setadn eae 

924...| 7,369, 4,489, 700, 1265, f F 087, ,549, 
nt : Lee oat Perel 21,900, 734'555,183 | 430/072 | 252,334 | 9,584,000 | 1,170,331,206 
1926...| 4,138,092] 2'470,990 |21,960,000 | 732,470,799 | 455,320 | 258,134 9,673,000 yee 2 
1927...| 4,101,547| 2,440,941 |22,545,000 | 830,639,434 | 475,031 | 259,849 8,982,000 1130.00 e aa 
1928...| 4,070,851] 2'523,063 |25,226,000 |1,164,254,037 | 495,892 | 268,783 10,618,000 sae Bae 
4929...| 4044,327| 2'458049 |24,801,000 |1,001,938,147 | 509,436 | 269,430 11,654,00 Bebe st = 
1930... 707,509| 2,037,645 |18,119,000 ph peta ee ioe 32S pyres 0 $5 1708. a 
1932. 3377 430 136098 B53 737 399'963/311 508;636 | 82,646 | 2,153,113 86,03 38 
1933..| 3,660,105! 1,731,116 110,845,653 372/967,761 | 472,174 | 104,702 | 2,506,078 353,916, 


gures based on returns for that year filed to Aug. 31, 1934. 
The eee ner iene as net incame of corporations includes only cor, rporations reporting net pene and 


does not represent the residue of net income after deducting deficit: of corporations reporting di 


] 


deci 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX RECEIPTS, BY STA 
(The figures, for fiscal years, ending June 30 of year named, show mill 
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- Increase or 
1934 1935 decrease (—) 
Dollars Dollars - ‘ 
; 91,508,121.29] 11,339,777.16 
6,560,482.64| +929,867.00. 
961,479.73] —49,267,643.24 
140,440,682.34]  36,455,394.38 
153,076.0 71,276. 62,518,200.83 ' 
89,951,747.45 -33] 105,506,145.88 
» 168,959,585.17 63,879. 46,604,293 85 x 
425,168,897.04 »625.46} 34,009,728.42 


eh oan AE Rt oe .78| 17,984,776.98| _1,675,472.22 
Ai] 18,747°302.39] — 22,318,698 88 


1,990,544. — 3,897,199.08 

1,149,390.4; 1,148,784.44 

4,351,299.40 — 55,085.28 

bicte ts Cg sei Ties gone s 189,332,540.76] —38,497,480.11 


77,255,055.45 6,354,010.68 
32,577,256.30) —557/150.96 
5} —7,637,693.12 
1,830,045.94 
| —8,581,649.48 
—9 00); ee 


E "4965. 
bees err 36 fee iar eer gs ¢ 

, ’ « . , ie: Ve = 
31624'904.31 oF 


,904, 468,126.93 
1,426,858.82| —1,640/260.43 ve 


,138,70} — 15,738,059.96 | 
. 15] | 564,327.27 
peek 490,634.25 
Coco inh 


479,721. 
24,457,091.25) 
6,745,062.28 
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Sa eee 
PROCESSING TAXES UNDER THE AAA, 


Collections irom taxes im 


Tobacco Control Act daring the fiscal years 1934 and 1935 were as follows 
ee ee eee 


Source 


Wheat (tax effective haat 9, 1933): 
Processing tax (30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds) 
Import compensating taxes............. 
Floor taxes, other than retail. 
Floor taxes, retail 


SEG SE aig 8 Se Sah Sa rr i 
Cotton (tax effective Edo 1, 1933): 
Processing tax (4.2 cents per pou lint acai 
Import compensating taxes. 
Floor taxes, other than retail... ...........+...0.. 22sec lense 
ROR peeeC OR oe RO ce OE es Sy on fre eian waisieisicle 


GT ESA SESE NE a el Vl yO nee 


Tobacco (tax effective October 1, 1933): 
Processing soaps (1.7 to 6.1 cents per pound; rates on flue-cured re- 
vised Aug. 1934; rates on burley revised Oct. 1, 1934, and 
Maryland tye tobacco exempted; rates revised Feb. 1, 1935, 
2 cents to 9.5 cents per pound, according to type of tobacco a and 
purpose for which put in process) 
Import compensating taxes....... 
Floor taxes, other than retail 
Floor taxes, retail 


Ee NUULLY COENEN Sn 205 AUS Gidlice aw Sew Ae ees ontvideie Wie smsie's va% 


Field corn (tax effective November 5, 1933): 
Processing tax (5 cents sal bushel of 56 pounds) 
Import compensating taxes... 2.2... .5 02. eee eee 
Floor taxes, other than retati 
Floor taxes, retail 


Hogs (tax effective ape a 5, ape 
Processing tax (50 cents 100 pounds live weight; Dec. 1, 1933, 
rate increased to $1; Feb. z, 1034, rate increased to $1.50; and 
Mar. 1, 1934, rate increased to $2.25) 
Import compensating PE BS Sie ee Se 2s eer ee 
oe | ey a cer) ees ee 
Floor taxes, retail 


es paper, jute fabrics, and jute yarn (tax effective December 1, 
Processing tax (from 0.715 to 4.06 cent SBS pound; rates revised, 
effective June 12, 1934, and Dec. 1, 1933).................-. 
Import compensating SPA RS SNe ROES ORES Sue Jeng eee 
Ripon taxes, other than Tetall Wo... ee seid e se nies wy nee ce wes 
Floor taxes, retail 


ae EetEe Ss SIAEICM GNI AIEEE at ssc ugrcis a. avis! aio 5 aap ale ecco a ale 9 53/0is/ae 
Sugar, cane and beet (tax effective June 8, 1934): 


1934 


Posed under the Agricultural Adjustment Acts, the Cotton Control Act, and the 


1935 


$104,038, 634.96 
20,774.75 
10,941, 402. 43 
2,620,362.68 


$123, 564, 486. S50 


249) 32. 94 
19,078.43 


$117,621,174.82 


$123,860.932.23 


$85,713,359.52 
1,086,773.45 
46,375,040.40 
11,592,059.27 


bo aa, 443.98 
1,799,354. 


771,125.07 
102,377.98 


$144,767,232.64 


$95,926,301.71 


$15,873,985.81 


bikers 


155,209.07 479.52 
1,814,629.01 ‘311,083.18 
244,602.16 15,995.53 
$18,088,426.05 $32,725,501.44 


$3,413,305.32 
18,450.05 
982,676.73 
81,761.64 


$4,496,193.74 


$6,760,471.65 
48,663.08 


"38,843.65 
1,651.49 


“_ $6,849,629.87 


$70, al gts 192. aa 


6, ery 369. 31 
118,160.40 


$77,034,611.24' 


$184,380,029.76 
186,591.68 
32,766.28 
21.74 


, 


$184,601,009.46 


Processing tax (0.5 cent per pound raw value) ............-.|.-- ++ 2s .-+-- se 


Import compensating taxes 
Fleor SOR, erences Biased POOR, ite spo, 5 ne o\ wlohe cl an b wesc = 9, crea le o.8 iwid 


Floor taxes, retail 


Peanuts (tax effective October 1, 1934): 
Process 


$170,416.37 


$5,251,648.11 $2, Fee 500.01 
916,342.01 1,697.10 
3,006, 960.26 2,996.64 
69,880.40 11 (513.52 
$9,244,830.78 $3,221,707.27 
$55,599,571.49 
$140,020.78 3,809,586.71 
30,395.59 


11,314,081.05 
"370,731.40 


$71,093,970.65 


ing tax (1 cent per pound farmer’s stock weight)........|.----+-+-+++---- 
Import compensating taxes... ......-- +. se cece cece eee e eee cee fete eter er trees 


Total, peanuts (no floor tax levied)....... AE 1, Oe eA Tae ERIE een eae 


Rice (tax effective aie 1, 1935): 
Processing tax ( 


$3,569,523.39 
2,412.62 


$3,571,936.01 


cent per pound of rough rice)..............-.|--+-+--eeeeeees 


Import compensating faxes... 1... .-- 22 -n eee eee te eee eee efor ete terest 
Total rice (no floor tax levied). ........- 2... 2. cece eee eee fee net teens 


ginning tax (applied to 1934 crop; excess over producer's allot- 
Sea peat 5.6 pa ts per pound of lint cotton; tax revised, 6 cents 
effective June 18, 1935 
co sales tax (applied to 1934 crop; excess over 
ents taxed at 2S per it of selling price. Types o 
as cigar leaf, Maryland and Virginia 


Total, all agricultural adjustment tax collections........... 


roducer’s allot- 
tobacco known 


$ 1,582.55 
27,537.42 


$29,119.97 


sun-cured exempt).........--|----00eeereeeee 


== 


$1,110,874.86 


$43 Ae nite 


The effect of the many injunction suits neue ine the ea. of processing taxes, aa tying up colt 


an to be felt in June, eae when the collect roth fell to $30 
1 and in July, 1935, the collections were only $15,3 
Previous to thé multitude of court motions which resulted in 


eee taxes, pending disposition o: 


950,261, as compared with 
64,401, e against $43, 13, 496 in July, 1 

the impounding and other oe ae of 
f the suits, the receipts from collections were quite close to the 


et estimates of the receipts, and had promised an ‘approximate balance of receipts and estimates. 
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United States—Income and Inheritance Tax 


U. S. INCOME, GIFT, ESTATE, AND OTHER TAXES. 


The Revenue Act of 1935 (signed Aug. 30, at 6 
p. m.) does not change the rate of levy of a normal 
income tax, which rémains at 4 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits allowed 
against net income. There is a personal exemption of 
$1,000 for single persons, and $2,500 for married 
persons or the head of a family; plus $400 for each 
dependent who is under 18 years or is defective or 
incapable. [ 

Gross Income excludes certain amounts received 
from life insurance, annuities, etc., gifts and bequests, 
tax-free interest, payments front accident or health 
insurance or under workmen’s compensation acts, 
rental value of parsonage furnished to a minister of 
the gospel; and some others. 2 

Deductions allowed from gross income in com- 
puting net income are summarized on the Instruc- 
tions in the Income Tax Returns supplied each tax- 
payer by the Federal Government. These concern 

terest, taxes paid,jlosses sustained not compensated 
by insurance, capital losses, bad debts, depreciation, 
depletion, charitable and other contributions (up 


to 15% of net income), dividends and pension trusts. 

The credits allowed for the purpose of the normal 
tax, but not the surtax, are: (1) dividends received 
from a domestic corporation subject to taxation 
under the Revenue Act of 1934; (2) interest on obliga- 
tions of the United States; (3) interest on obligations 
of a corporation organized under an act of Congress 
if (a) it is an instrumentality of the United States, 
and if (b) such interest is included under gross in- 
come in Section 22 of the Act, and if (c) under the 
Act authorizing the issue of such obligation such 
interest is exempt from normal tax; (4) 10% of the 
amount of the earned net income. 

Earned net income means the excess of the 
amount of the earned income over the sum of cer- 
tain specified earned income deductions. If the tax- 
payer’s net income is not more than $3,000, his entire 
net income shall be considered to be earned net 
income, and if his net income is more than $3,000, 
his earned net income shall be considered to be not 
less than $3,000. In no case shall the earned net 
income be considered to be more than $14,000. 


INHERITANCE (ESTATE) TAXES 1935, U.S. REVENUE ACT 
(Figures in parenthesis are those in 1934 Revenue Act.) 


"0 %o 
Net Estate. Tax. Plus. Net Estate. Tax. Plus. 
Dollars. Dollars. % Dollars. Dollars. VA 
Up to 10,000 2% (1%) none 2,500,000-3,000,000 747,600 (646,600) /|41 (37) 
10,000-20,000 200 (100) 4 (2) 3,000,000-3,500,000 952,600 (831,600) |44 (40) 
20,000-30,000 600 (300) 6 (3) 3,500,000-4,000,000 ,172,600 (1,031,600) |47 (43) 
, 000-40, 1,200 (600) (4) 4,000,000-4 ,000 | 1,407,600 (1,246,600) |50 (46) 
40,000-50,000 2,000 (1,000) 10 (5) 4,500,000-5,000,000 | 1,657,600 (1,476,600) |53 (48 
00-70,000 3,000 (1,500) 12 (7) 5,000,000-6,000,000 | 1,922,600 (1,716,600) |56 (50 
70,000-100,000 5,400 (2,900) 4 (9) 6,000,000-7,0 0 | 2,482,600 (2,216,600) |59 (52) 
100,000-200,000 9,600 (5,600) 17 (12)|| 7,000,000-8,000,000 | 3,072,600 (2,736,600) /61 (54) 
,000-400, 26,600 (17,600) 20 (16) || 8,000,000-9,000,000 | 3,682,600 (3,276,600) |63 (56) 
400,000-600,000 66,600 (49,600) 23 (19) || _9,000,000-10,000,000|} 4,312,600 (3'356'600) 65 (58) 
600,000-800,000 12,600 (87,600) 26 (22) || 10,000,000-in excess (4,416,600)} _ (60) 
800,000-1,000,000 164,600 (131,600) |29 (25) ||10,000,000-20,000,000} 4,962,600 67 
1,000,000-1,500,000 222,600 (181,600) |32 (28) |/20,000,000-50,000,000) 11,662,600 69 
1,500,000-2;000,000 382,600 (321,600) |35 (31) |/50,000,000-in excess | 32,362,600 70 
2,000,000-2,500,000 557,600 (476.600) 138 (34) 


SURTAX OF INDIVIDUAL INCOMES, 1935, U. S. REVENUE ACT. 
(Figures in parentnesis are those in 1934 Revenue Act.) 


Surtax Net Tax on First % Surtax Net Tax on First % 
Income. Amount. Plus. Income. Amount. Plus. 
Dollars. Dollars. % Dollars. Dollars. 

First 4,000 none none 62,000-68,000 11,660 (11,480) 39 (36) 
,00-6,000 none (4) 000-74, 14,000 (13,640) |43 (39) 
6,000-8,000 80 (80) 5 (5) 74,000-80,000 16,580 (15,980) |47 (42) 
000-10, 180 (180) (6) ,000-90, 9,400 (18,500) 151 45) 
10,000-12,000 00 (300) 7 (7) 90,000-100,000 2 (23, 55 (50) 
12,000-14,000 440 (440) 8 (8) 100,000-150, 0,000 (28,000) | 58 (52) 
000-16,000 600 (600) 9 (9) 150,000-200,000 5 (54, 53) 
16,000-18,000 780 (780) 11 (11) 200,000-300. (80,500) 333 
20; 000-29;0 L380 (1260) [18 ds)|| 300-000-400 mee 
000-22, ‘ A 10,00: ,000 152,000 (134,50) 
22,000-26,000 1,560 (1,560) 17 (17) 400,000-500,000 218,000 (73013003 és (33) 
26,000-32,000 2,240 (2,240) 19 (19) 500,000-750,000 286,000 (245,560) |70 (57) 
32,000-38,000 3,380 (3,380) 21 (21) 750,000-1,000,000 461,000 (388'000) 72 (58) 
38,000-44,000 4,640 (4,640) 24 (24) || 1,000,000-in excess (553,000) - (59) 
44,000-50,000 6,080 (6,080) 27 (27) || 1,000,000-2,000,000 641,000 73 
,000-56,000 7,700 (7,700) 31 (30) || 2,000,000-5,000,000 1,371,000 
56,000-62,000 9,560 (9,500) 35 (33) || 5,000,000-in excess 3,591,000 


FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


An estate tax is imposed upon the net estates of 
decedents who were residents or citizens of the United 
States, and of decedents who were non-resident aliens 
owning property in the United States. 

The estate of a non-resident alien is taxable only 
as to the value of that oa of the statutory gross 
estate situated in the United States. The statutory 
gross estate includes all property transferred by will 


_ or by interstate laws and also other property of 


which the transfer or the complete vesting of title 
or the enjoyment is related to the Hesedent's death, 
Such as dower, curtesy, rights of survivorship in 
property held jointly, property passing under a general 


_ power of appointment exercised by the deced 
property transferred by the decedent as ae 


as 
stitute for testamentary disposition, and ‘aga, 
except that if the insurance is nct for the benefit of 
the estate, only the excess over $40,000 may be in- 
(The $40,000 exemption is restricted to in- 


surance and does not apply to the proceeds of a 


refund annuity policy or similar contract even when 


a issued by an insurance company.) 


The tax is upon the transfer of the propert 
A payee stovgh the prouee hy itsel! ae te 
on or is not subject to t 
Federal Government. prt re 
The tax is payable on the net estate, which is the 


’ excess of the pees estate over certain allowable 


& 


deductions specified in the law. Among the d 
tions specified are deductions for fameeht ag ae 
ministration expenses, claims against the estate, and 


’ 


the actual amount of charitable bequests. 
One of the deductions authorized ne law in the case 
oF = ea Le a resicens. Be CS United States dying 

equen ‘us 
vion‘et ene ug : 5 , is a specific exemp- 
e rate of tax is 2% on net estates not in excess 
$10,000 and increases up to a tentative tax of sat 
962,600 on a net estate of $10,000,000, and a tenta- 
ie be sie es ae ona net phate of $50,000,000. 
y amount in excess 0 000, 
or pach eC of a excess. ; abet x: 
cr iow or estate and inheritan 
paid to States but this credit may not lesaacd Soo 
of the tax as computed in accordance with the 
Revenue Act of 1926, under which Act the specific 
ER oe al nae Prot of tax are from 
e also allow 

payment of zederal ett tax. Wf 08 orate 

n the case o: ents dying after A’ 
1935, the Act permits an election to have the cee 
valued as of a date een to the date of death. 
Preliminary notice should be filed within two months 
of the date of death. Notice and return should be 
filed in any case if the disallowance of all deductions 
would result in a taxable estate. The due date of the 
return and of the tax is fifteen months after the date 
of death if the death occurred after August 30, 1935. 
If the death occurred prior to August 31, 1935, 
no election as to the valuation date is allowed and the 


return and ( 
eed tax are due one year after the date ot 


SERS Pe ee eet sof} 


ae 
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sl Scns nee eee! 
‘ GIFT TAXES, 1935 U. S. REVENUE ACT. 
(Figures in parenthesis are those in 1934 Revenue Act.) 


Net Gift. Tax. Per Cent. Net Gift. Tax. Per Cent. 
1,000 Dollars Dollars Plus 1,000 Dollars Dollars Pi 
Up to 10,000 14% (0.3) Per Cent * Up to 10,000 144% (0.34) Per Cone 
10- 20 0 3(1 2,500- 3,000...... 560,700(484,950) 3034 (2734) 
20- 434(2\) 3, - 3,500 714,450(623,700) |33(30} 
30- 6(3) 3,500- 4,000 3354 32M 
40- 744 (334) 4,000- 4,500 ) 4 (34 i$} 
50- 9(544) 4,500- 5,00 »200(1, 107,450) |39 34 (36) 
70= 10}4(6 3) |} 5,000- 6,000 7,450) |42(37 34) 
B00- 1234 (9) 6,000- 7,000. 2,450) |44 14 (39) 
200- 15(12) 7,000- 8,000 2,304,450 (2,052,450) |45 34 (40 4) 
400- 1734 (1434) ]} 8,000- 9,000 2,761,950 (2,457,450) 4714 (43 
600- {6 19 44(16 34) |} 9,000-10,000 3,234,450 (2,877,450) 148 34 (43 4) 
800- 123,450(98,700) rte ta 10,000-in excess 12,450) 45) 
1,000- 1,500...... 166,950(136,200) |24(21) 10,000-20, 0: : 
1,500- 2,000...... 6,950(241,200) |2634 (23 14) |] 20,000-50,000...... 8,746,950 5134 
2,G00- 2,500. ..... 418,200(357,450) 128 34(254¢)||50,000-over....... 24,271,950 524% 
Income tax on co: tions—on the net in- The capital stock tax is $1.40 for each $1,000 of 


come not in excess of $2,000, 12%; $250 on incomes 
of $2,000; on incomes over $2,000 and not in excess 
of $15,000, 13% in addition of such excess; $1,940 
on net incomes of $15,000; and on net incomes in 
excess of $15,000, and not in excess of $40,000, 14%, 
in addition of such excess; $5,440 on net incomes of 
$40,000; and on net incomes in excess of $40,000, 
15% in addition of such excess. Charitable and other 
contributions by corporations may be deducted from 
taxable income if not over 5 per cent of net income. 
They must not be used for propaganda or other- 
wise attempting to influence legislation. 


capital stock. 

‘ax on net income of.personal holdin 
panies—up to $2,000, 20%; thence up to 
30%; thence up to $500, 
$1,000,000, nga in excess of $1,000,000, 60%. 

Valuation of Estates—an executor may elect to 
have the gross estate valued for tax purposes on the 
date of decedent's death, or one year thereafter; if 
there are sales or distributions within the year the 
ane is based on value at date of such sales or distri- 

utions. 


100,000 
000, 40%; thence up to 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS—TOTAL IN ALL BANKS. 
(Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars.) 


The following fi mostly as of June 30, gath- 


thrift or savings accounts in all_banks, including 


ered by the Savings ivision of the American Bankers | mutual and steck savings banks, State banks, trust 
Association, show the total amount, by States, of | companies, private banks, and national banks. 
1931. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Deposits. Deposits. Deposits. Deposits, 
z - 88.9 65.2 71.2 77.0 
fg 29.5 19.2 16.4 18.4 
4 55.9 37.7 39. 41.2 
a 1,906.8 1,618.3 1,736.5 1,833.3 
i 107. 100.8 82.7 84. 88.8 
4 A 938.7 848.6 857.8 865.2 
i 4 64.0 62.2 63.6 67.2 
‘ a 115.2 83.2 92.5 103.3 
E i 73.6 69.6 55.2 57.6 
55.5 50. 127.3 103. 103.5 108.2 
11.8 27. 31.6 18.1 18.1 20.6 
524.4 - ,135.1 583.9 658.5 781.4 
106.1 - 346.1 159.9 200.4 246.6 
284.0 : 420.2 169.3 142.9 169.9 
60.3 ; 100.8 79. Tee 77.4 
46.7 F 176.2 124.3 132.2 140.9 
41.1 134.0 141.2 91.3 83.9 85.3 
161.6 284.4 326.1 217.6 229.5 235.4 
169.0 400.0 546.6 395.3 407.7 396.6 
1,297.5 2,275.7 2,868.5 2,507.6 2,490.8 2,507.5 
361.8 1,028.5 985.9 270.9 338.2 437.5 
263.2 531.9 506.2 332.3 327.8 345.6 
21.8 92.7 71.3 48.6 53.6 56.7. 
166.6 384.7 388.5 253.1 250.7 259.9 
39.9 58.9 61.2 43. 39.3 36.3 
79.3 208.3 126.1 65.4 69.6 66.7 
2.7 19.4 20.4 5.4 6.5 8.3 
118.8 201.7 230.0 214.2 215.3 217. 
338.8 1 seal Lea bh gi i sides 
8.0 mi) 3 e % = 
i 96.8 6,935.0 
York 2,029.4 5,918.7 7,901.8 7,034.0 6,7' A 
38.7 148.8 110.4 55. 65.7 123.3 
Sg erry 67.7 92.9 51.5 22.4 29.8 31.2 
511.3 6 1,375.0 781.2 839.9 * 895.1 
16.1 9 107.5 79.1 75.1 70.1 
39.1 8 122.1 88.2 90.5 90.5 
740.7 5 2,816.3 2,017.3 2,167.6 2,197.4 
154.8 1.9 383.3 340. 339.1 334.1 
39.6 65.9 21.3 25.8 » 29.7 
57.6 54.3 28.0 26.2 25.5 
49.1 159.4 99. 119.6 34.5 
42.5 225.1 174.8 176.1 183.3 
33.7 75.5 49.4 51.4 51.6 
110.1 199.1 155.5 151.9 143.7 
245. 196.6 211.7 6 
5 230.9 150.4 157.5 169.4 
144. 101.0 107.3 109.9 
508. 315.4 210.5 1.6 
24.7 17.6 18.4 19.1 
28,214.9 21,424.2 21,797.6 22,701.9 


ie; 


302 Gold and Silver Production and Coinage Here and Abroad. 


PRODUCTION GF GOLD AND SILVER §N THE WORLD SINCE 1860. 


The annual production of 1 


Soetbeer. 
Gold. Silver. 

J mas 
oa Fine Com’rcial 

Ounces. Value. Ounces. Value. 
£36, 4 083.000 9,095,428 30.437-000 

1860} 6,486,262|134,083,00 ,095, 337, 
1861| 5,949,582|122,989,000} 35,401,972) 46,191,000 
1862| 5,949'582|122,989,000) 35,401,972) 47,651,000 
1863] 5,949,582/122,939,000| 35,401,972) 47,616,000 
1864| 5,949,582/122,989,000| 35,401,972) 47,616,000 
1865| 5,949,582|122,989, 35,401,972! 47,368,000 
1866) 6,270,086)129,614, 43,051,583} 57,646,000 
1867| 6,270,086/129,614,000] 43,051,593) 57,173,000 
1868] 6,270,086/129,614,000] 43,051,583) 57,086,000 
1869] 6,270,086/129,614,000} 43,051,583) 57,043,000 
1870] 6,270,086|129,614,000} 43,051,583) 57,173,000 
1871} 5,591,014|115,577,000| 63,317,014] 83,958,000 
1872) 5,591,014/115,577,000| 63,317,014) 83,705,000 
1873] 4,653,675 200; 63,267,187} 82,120,800 
1874) 4,390,02: ,7 50, 55,300,781} 70,674,400 
1875| 4,716,563] 97,500,000| 62,261,719] 77,578,100 
1876| 5,016,488/103,700, 67,753,125) 78,322,6 
1877| 5,512,196|113,947,200| 62,679,916] 75,278,600 
1878) 5,761,114/119,092,800| 73,385,451| 84,540,000 
1879| 5,262,174|108,778,800| 74,383,495) 83,532,700 
1880| 5,148,880/106,436, 74,795,273} 85,640,600 
1881] 4,983,742)103,023,100| 79,020,872) 89,925,700 
1882) 4,934,086/101,996,600| 86,472,091) 98,232,300 
1883] 4,614, 5,392, 89,175,023) 98,984,300 

1884] 4,921,169)\101,729,600| 81,567,801 735, 
885| 5,245,572|108,435,600] 91,609,959) 97,518,800 

1886] -5,135,679/106,163,900| 93,297,290} 92,793, 
1887| 5,116,261/105,774, 96,123,586) 94,031,000 
1888] 5,330,775)110, 196,900 | 108,827,606 | 102,185,900 
1889| 5,973,790) 123,489,200 | 120,213,611/112,414,100 
1890} 5,749,306/118,848,700 | 126,095,062) 131,937,000 
1891] 6,320, 194|130,650,000 | 137,170,000)135, 500,200 
1892| 7,094,266|146,651,500 | 153, 151,762|133,404,400 
1893) °7,618,811/157,494,800 | 165,472,621/129,119,900 
1894 Ee 181,175,600 | 164,610,394/ 104,493,000 
1895| 9,615,190)198, 763,600 | 167,500,960) 109,545,600 

1896) 9,783,914/202, 251,600 | 157,061,370|105,859, 
1897/11.420,068)236.073.706 | 160,421,082) 96,252,700 


_ + At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver 
in London, excepting the years 1918 to 1922, inclu- 
sive, and 1931, for which the mean of the New York 
bid and asked prices was used. 


\524,390,497 | 172,994,944 
300 | 1934 27,875,858) 975,652,030 | 190,710,421 


860 to 1872 is obtained from ‘five-year period estimates compiled by Dr. Adolph 
Since 1872 the estimates are those of the Bureau of the Mint.) 


Gold. Silver. 
Cal. Sa : — 
Yr. Fine Fine Com’rcial 
Ounces, Value. Ounces. Value ’. 
Dollars. Dollars. 


No. 
1898] 13,877,806 |286,879,700 
1899} 14,837,775|306,724, 100 
1900/12,315, 135/254,576,300 


1902 |14,354,6 
1903] 15,852,620|327, 702,700 | 167,689,322 
4}16,804,372 


168,337,452) 101,002,600 
173,591, 364/ 107,626,400 
03 700 


203,131 


1908 |21,422'244|/449'337°000 ,131, 
21271497023, 


1909|21,965,111|454,059, 100 


»006,695|330,887,771 
1922/15,576,270/321,990,0 
1923) 17,977,807| 371,634,253 |2 
67,063/385,882,387 

387, 260 


\430,724,934 
1931|22,329,525/461,592,277 
1932/24, 150,761 /499,240,663 
1933 |25,367,395/524,3' 


Gold value in the tables was $20.67 a fine ounce 
down to and including 1933; for 1934 the value is 
calculated at $35 a fine ounce. 


COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER OF THE MINTS OF THE WORLD. 


Cal. Gold Silver Cal. Gold Silver Cal. Gold vi 
years. | Value. Value. years. Value, Value. years. Value. vane, 
Dollars. Dollars. Doltars. Deliars. Dollars. ‘ars. 
149,244,965] 152,293,144 245,954,2571173,333,093 58,507,224/224 592 844 
119,534,122] 138,294,367 366,326,788]155,590,466 43,459,254 97:937.63S 
172,473,124] 155,517, 411,803,902|221,816,876 123, 583/154, i 
420, 137,952,690 327,205,649/195,688,499 78,749.819|163, 164.227 
227,921'032| 113/095,788 313,242'714|113,427, 240,899,172| 101.869, 
231,087,438] 126,973,642 454,874,248/108,915,627 328,842,755|132.465,789 
95,899,517| 159,540,027 372, 143,555|148, 156,282 195,559,075|106,393,682 
dite ans ag: 300900 sh Sopp See rus || i826. ns soeat7 | SSOaR 9 
477, 5282, 320,305, 5265, 702 . . (294,500, 688, 
466,110,614 »226,9 248, ,071)106,476,245 Sie ipd'ooe' ee mtprtet ts 
354,936,497| 185,358,156 - (223,927, 555|116,817,667 . .|198,310,742! 88,028'053 
3 ,093,787| 138,911,891 .|106,498,095}200,551,22 .|197,667,235| 57,372,732 
... | 220,405,125] 193,715,362 . . |128,771,999|256,575.819 90.331:720| 30.338.653 
.., | 240,499,547| 211'795,829 . |154,431,477(235,135,284 23,827,328] 37,686,352 
1904 . 455,427,085] 176,508,646 90.535,484|334,356,101 '660,089| 89°514,124 


For 1913 and prior years the silver value is the 
U. 8. equivalent of the face value of the various 
coins, converted at par rates. 


For 1914 and subsequent years the silver is valued 


at annual average commercial fine 
ee cones in me coins. PR (Sasa 

old coining value and commercial value were 
practically the same while monetary ems 
maintained on a gold basis. Gris bakes 


° 


President Roosevelt appointed on Oct. 30, 1935, 
the members of the Railroad Retirement Board who 
will administer a fund of from $130,000,000 to $140,- 
000,000 a year, to be collected for paying pensions 
to those of the 1,250,000 railroad employes who reach 
the age of 65 and who retire from active service. 

The members of the board are Murray W. Latimer 
of New York, representing the public; James A. 
Dailey of New York, representing the carriers, and 
Lee M. Eddy of Missouri, representing the employes. 

Latimer, who was a member of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board that was abolished when the United 
States Supreme Court held last year’s retirement 
measure invalid, is an authority on pensions and an 
actuary. His term will be two years. ailey is 
Secretary of the pension’ board of the New ork 
Central Railroad. His term will be for three years. 
Eddy, who was with Latimer on the previous pen- 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD. 


sion board, will serve the four-year term s 
long been a student of old-age retirement mi. a a 
member of the Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

By a five-to-four decision the previous retirement 
act was held unconstitutional last May. It assessed 
the industry directly to the extent of 4 per cent of the 
payrolls and the employes were required to pay 2 
ber cent of their wages into a pension fund. 


aw also was. questi 
ee ren, q oned in the Federal courts by 


Under the voluntary pension plans of the carriers, 


pensioners get approximately $35,000,000 all: 


the entire sum being contributed’ by the employers 


ie; 
© 
? 


RFC Operations 
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; RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), 
according to a report issued Oct. 3, 1935, by Jesse H. 
Jones, Chairman, covering the period from the date 
of its organization Feb. 2, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1935, 
made authorizations and commitments to a total 
amount of $10,246,805,943. Of this sum $895,076,- 
063 was cancelled and not disbursed, and $992,648,- 
620 remained available at that date to borrowers 
and to banks for the purchase of preferred stock and 
capital notes. The total included statutory disburse- 
ments of $734,586,548 to other governmental agencies, 
and $1,299,984,233 for relief. 

Of the total disbursements $5,664,383,301 was ex- 
pended for activities of the RFC other than ad- 
vances to governmental agencies and for relief, and 
of this sum $3,027,071,250 (approximately 53%) 
had been repaid. 

Loans aut to railroads aggregated $494,- 
375,728 of which $6,914,556 were cancelled or with- 
drawn, $487,122,572 were disbursed of which $74,219,- 
789 were repaid. In addition to the amount author- 


CORPORATION OPERATIONS. 


amount of $130,922,097 upon the performance of 
specified conditions. 

Loans authorized to 7,450 banks and trust com- 
ore aggregate $2,389,904,025. Of this amount 

356,301,656 was withdrawn or canceled and $126, - 
771,086 remains available to the borrowers and $1,- 
906,831,284 was disbursed. Of this latter amount 
$1,471,286,496, (77%) has been repaid. 

Authorizations were made for the purchase of pre- 
ferred stock, capital notes and debentures of 6,976 
banks and trust companies aggregating $1,236,612,- 
350 and 1,115 loans amounting to $28,227,455 to be 
secured by preferred stock, a total authorization for 
these securities in 7,250 banks and trust companies 
of $1,264,739,805. $107,099,641 of this was canceled 
or withdrawn and $131,570,105 remains available 
to the banks. 

Loans have been authorized for distribution to 
depositors of 2,653 closed banks aggregating $1,141,- 
681,274. $176,242,819 of this amount was canceled 
or withdrawn and $114,887,804 remains available to 
the borrowers. $850,550,650.81 was disbursed and 


ized the RFC had approved in principle loans to the 


$563,100,712.71 has been repaid. The figures are: 


R. F. C. DISBURSEMENTS AND REPAYMENTS TO SEPT. 30, 1935. 


Disbursemens. Repayments. 
Loans under Section 6: Cents Omitted. | Cents Omitted. 
Banks and Trust Companies (Including Receivers).................- $1,895,782,084 $1,468,125,404 
Pees (IMMIMINS FECCIVETS). 565 os soa ken cee hens ce cee ee wees 487,122,572 ,219,789 
ST TE ES ES ee yt ee ee ae aa On 387,236,000 330,895,613 
oo ee ee aa ee eee eee 305,657,383 173,311,040 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations.........................-- 173,243,640 173,243,640 
Building and Loan Associations (Including Receivers)................ 116,430,495 107,476,054 
ie a Me Oe BP ee ee ee a 89,519,494 72,356,507 
ReSeee GH DSEAESCS RGARNECD ERMTIRS SHA og 2 EL a 8 « wicis, ae. dreeree< 2.lh cod alch alae pict 15,659,372 13,278,348 
PPROER CHOI OF HORGMIDINS <5 ocd. ss lacus din aweed waths aed 12,937,732 11,913,668 
State Funds for Insurance of Deposits of Public Moneys............. 10,764,631 9,357,657 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks........ Te re ee ees rere 9,250,000 9,250,000 
ABrCItGurAl Credit COrpOrAsionA. .¢ oo... oc. abe mea ewe nc cee dess sec 5,562,890 4,696,640 
a NTES PING CSA ene ob OE eco swig he Gp abn OE a Wwha cep ante hes ; 0,09 69,7 
Fishing apd Behe 6 SE a FS I oes Seen 94,500 2,51 
rs or Distributors for Payment of Provessing Tax............ 14,718 14,150 
LOGO. LORIE MINE ROR Eo. ks. 30k Gales dem eS + Skyaee eels ce $3,509,875,612 $2,448,410,786 
Loans to Sec’y of Agriculture to purchase cotton. .................-. 3,300, 3,300,000 
Loans for refinancing drainage, levee and irrigation districts 34,228,471 52,971 
Loans to Public School Authorities for payment of teachers’ salaries. 2,300,000 22,300,000 
Loans to aid in financing self-liquidating construction projects 181,742,368 12,249,760 
Loans to aid in financing the sale of agricultural surpluses in foreign 
ee ee a ee re ee 20,224,586 5,924,521 
Loans to industrial and commercial businesses... ............--6-6-- 33,760,566 1,435,598 
CIE GO) SIRE TERESI ye ak. ds aS ewe we oun dais Hews ole ak ae qe ts 775,000 ‘ 
ped REIS TCAED: ASME CE MOE “PLIES Sg 5A = clad ewe wld Se nia viv eho DS ole 2 OS 11,049,198 3,161,090 
Loans to Commodity Credit Corporation to finance marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and livestock on cotton................--+..- 414,565,012 161,812,317 
OTe a tale eit ee OP ee ee te ee Ooch eee ee reat tan ior 
Pgh tree 2 Gy: gee RR OSE ee eee gee 5, ’ , 
ae ss , 7 < ea rele Mak Nae is ie Pa ee ee irate he) Bia ow 16,280,256 7,878,056 
Total loans, exclusive of loans secured by preferred stock...........-.. $4,379,997,260 $2,792,434,624 
ee ee oe ee gene tan aaa tna , 
t companies (includ 22, A an * ’ 5 
asi on ious aueea Pollen Ateck) SSNS. St ses wh Geo es st $1,026,070,059 $121,729,037 
Bee eee ne ation Stock Me Leteeine eoipanes (inokiding! i> f oe 
sec y preferr ock 0 ec 
080,000 for saetetens Of preferred stock), 250 sot 23 Sc lel 30,375,000 192,000 
SE REM pe, PECL Sige le fad os ee adhe Wise sk aad/ss so Byes xs $1,066,445,059 $121,921,037 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works security transactions 217,940,988 112,715,588 


$5,664,383,308 


$3,027,071,249 


Allocations to Government Agencies: 
Secretary of the Treasury to Purchase Capital Stock of Home Owners’ 


erat MOLEC ome me cas oe Sl eyare choline o> prea cin nnieidie vc menc® $200,000,000 
Capital Stock Of Pedeenh Home Loan Banks ig 5 50. o's oes ajee ewe eu 85,245,700 
Farm Loan Commissioner for loans to Farmers.............-.....+-; 145,000,000 
Spainere, SI ca Rc aNd PAMEMES ss Sta 6 ote yo. de eustn se wainin wale te eine 29 0) ee 2, a 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation for Loans to Farmers........... 55,000, 
Federal Housing Administrator. To create Mutual Mortgage Insur- 10.000:000 
PER CSE TANTS PT a a ee Sica ado em dig woolen astiaae © spetgeie <% ,000, 
GE OONED EP UTTIOSOS NS oh cies oo ws sec tyes «qe aleten ofa getttstteeees a 
Secretary of Agriculture for Crop Loans to Farmers (Net)............ 115,000, 
Governor of aac ore testi emerges Fr ee Fund to Pro- 40, 500-000 
tion OT POPOL fon sa hc aye eo viie ae 0 ,500, 
BS op eacure Coe ft Co. rations 40x: Purchase of Capital Stock 44,500,000 
PASEPIG’ GENIRY 1, 1OGR. = oo ncaws vpus Oe de winjee vee ontiee ss ever th 
ince May 26, 1933....-....- ape atin He ets Sea i teay De ate ipie eee es ,632, 
‘Total Allocations to Governmental Agencies. ..........+..00005 Baths 734,586,548 
For Relief 


To States directly by Corporation $ 299,984,999 


ti on Certification of the Federal Relief Administrator 499,999,234 
ep Appropriation Act—1935...........---.. 500,000,000 
TORSELONEL hh ciclsie whee > 08 uate tetbis a 5 ..| $1,299,984,233 

Tatetost aa Noves Issued for Funds for Advances.............+-++- $ 17,573,464 
$7,716,527,553 


MEP EE OLN Sous ain 's a oreieyaiw eo 2.8 sails} scenes Speed ANAS Teiese a Shevacniacante: 


$ 2,886,001 — 


$ 2,886,001 


$3,029,957,250 


Electricity Produced for Public Use. 


7 fy ae Developed - 

. ' Capacity, |Plec. (total) 

ik ’ 4 )Prod.,1934, Water Power. 

5 ‘States. Plants Dec., 1934 |Pro By Water foe 
Kilo- 1,000 ‘ower. orse 
watts. Kilowatt. / ,| Plants} Power. 

Hours. No. BSP. 
15,314 1,756,376 11 867,450 
Een ie 3 249,908 13 137,060 
$4,522 5 94,530 
6,535,316 162 | 2,450,488 

82,01 51 1,61 
323,229 ae 172,926 
10,645 3 5,750 

24,921 4 30 
1,043,272 45 569,195 
684,383 54 341,622 
229,102 37 87,984 
71,645 27 55,245 
574,567 43 182,791 

16,4 19 15,7. 

396,217 ‘ 144,665 
861,573 | .202 615,563 

1,205,056 5 3,51 

69, 303 1,55. 
1,055,285 140 476,606 
37,97 68 272,271 
249,867 9 235,098 

852,178 20 427,88: 
37,486) 44 23,813 
27,325 9 13,050. 
2 575,210 182 74,776 

30,507 28 17,47 

86,8 1,258 Fé 1,62 
5,472,162 a 393, 152 488 | 1,884,683 
0, 2. 8,342 116 80,208 
67,7 0 1 245. 
2,158,397 14,681 23 22,875 
7, 2)187 4 27421 
872,298 80 362,895 
2,735,566 1,380,130 42 62,517 
2, 4,9) 50 9,490 
1,232,495 59 811,431 
7,8: 9. 19,853 
935,054 28 291,284 

1,551 28 52:5 

147,033 65 144,310 
441,932 162 191,620 
19,29, 51 154,350 
2,584,272 70 | 1,037,252 
128,096 11 226,999 
rs . 773,790 176 545,912 
aa 43,527 856 25,583 10 22,820 
.| 8,837 | 35,873,825'91,150,476 | 34,058,492 | 3,117|16,075,307 


Potential 
Water Power. 


117° Laake using developed water power, | (1924) 4,086, Ae (1925) 10,037, GES: “(1926)_ 11; 176 - i 
903 BD were public utility and munic- | 596; (192 720,9 Ae 28) 44 
1236 a 929,404 h.p.) were manufacturing 13,57 1.030%, Gis80) 3.807,778; et. 
eee 2,805; divas) 15, sit, 941; =] 
l eater power (horsepower) in prior years | 913,451 By 
wx r 
_ ELECTRICITY PRODUCED IN U. 8S. FOR PUBLIC USE, BY YEARS. 4 a 
in Fuel Consumed. ‘ : Fuel Consumed, 

eBy iy. f By By pre acl 
Water | Fuel Total.| Water | Fuel | Fuel a 
Power} Power Power] Power] Coal | Oil. a 
ee ee RCo |e men teed emcees er a ead be eae! x +) 
Million Million Million “| Million| Million Million ! 
| Kilo’t | Kilo’t | Kilo’t Kilo’t Kilo’t ilo’ Ce. 
on Bours Toure Tons.} Bbls. sy 
29,875 41,888 g, 782 "92,019 1004. a 
34,696 | 41,350) » 7. 3 328 i 
44,937 taty 3 bL. 
42,8 12¢ A 
4 
1967 aRes ; 
9,940) 1 2,60. t 
47,602 34,058 33,555| 10,379 194 305 a 
leity Ah ee from Canada (kilowatt-hours) Cee 3,845,000; (1933) 3,195, 000; fa i 


885,259,000; (1925) 1,285,540,000; (1930) 
99,000; (1931) 1,235,288,000; (1932) 667,880,- 

(1933) 931, 353,000; (1934) 1,237,664. 

ricity exported to Canada (kilowatt-hours) 

6) 6.358, 000; (1930). 5,757,000; (1931) 5,447,- 


4 
cme 
e ‘ y 


11,083,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Consumption 
fuels averaged 1.45 
against 3.2 Ibs. in 1919. 


ete exported to Mexico in 1934 total 1 


of coal and its equivalent of o 
5 Ibs. per tlowatt-no in % 


si 


U. S.—Water Power; Electric Light and Power Stations. 
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WATER POWER IN CHIEF COUNTRIES, DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL. 
(Figures show developed horsepower, Dec. 31, 1934; potential in parenthesis.) 


North ty is eee 36,600 (1,000,000); 
Canada, 7,547,000 (18,000,000): Costa Rica, = 
(1,000,000) : Guatemala, 23,000 (1,500,000); Hon- 
duras, 2,400 (1,000,000) ; heer 450,000 (6,000,000); 
Newfoundland, 160,008 (400,000); 'N icaragua, 
incinding Canal Zone), 43,000 

(200,000); United States, 
000,000); West Indies, 40,000 (150,- 
,000 ,000, vert 


jana 2,500, 000); ‘O00 
Colombia, 25,000 pny 
Guiana (800. Bees Ecuador, 400 
French Guiana (500,000); Paraguay, 300 (2,000,000) ; 
Peru, 55,000 (4,500,000); Uruguay (300,000); Ven- 
esuela, 15,000 (3,000,000); to 1,000,000 (54,- 


Europe—Albania, 1,000 (500,000); Austria, 
900,000 (1,660,000) ; ); Belgium, 16,000 (small) ; British 
Isles, 400,000 (850,000) ; Bulgaria, 50,000 (1,200, ben 
Czechoslovakia, 1 55,000 00,000): — D Kk, 


1,000 (2 : 
380. 000. (1,800,000 

Germany, 2,000, 70,000 2 reece, 10, 
250,000) ; Hungary, 5,000 (75, 000) ; Iceland, 4,000 


Italy, 2, 000,000 (5,800,000); Shee! & Lithuania, 
5,000 (100,000); Netherlands, 1,000 (17,000); Nor- 
way, 2,400,000 (12,000, : Poland, 90,000 (1,400,- 
000); Portugal, 48,000 (300,000) ; Sena 109,000 
: ,000); Spain, 1,400,000 (4,000,000); Sweden, 

.000 | (5,000,000); Switzerland, ' 2,350,000 (2,- 
,000) ; Turkey (small); USSR, 1,000,000 (8, ee 

ugo once 250,000 (3,000,000); total, 2 

300,000 (58,000,000). 


2,000 (500,000); __ Arabia, 


000) ; 
Tndo-China (4,000,000); ‘India, 410,000 


Gr 1000) a (Persia) (200,000); Japan, 4,200,- 
on s00 0004 and Malay Sia 0 
n sia, ‘ 
tin 90,000 6.00090 ony angering 
rica—Abyssinia ( ); Algeria, 400 
(200,000); Angola, 4,000 (4, 000, 000); Bechuanaland 
(20,000); Belgian” Cong o ‘and’ Belgian mandate, 
70,000 (90, 000,000) ; British Central ecrloa (1,200,- 
000); British East Africa, 6,200 (4,700,000) ; British 
Somaliland (smal); Egypt (600,000 ); Eritrea 
(small); French mandate in Cameroun (13,000,000) ; 
French Congo (35,000,000); French Guinea (2,000,- 
000); French Sudan 4,000 ,000); Gambia (small); 
Gold Coast and British mandate in Togo (1,450,000); 
Italian Somaliland (small); Ivory Coust, Dahomey, 
and French mandate in Togo (2,850,000). 

Liberia (4,000,000); Madagascar, 4,500 (5,000,000) ; 
Mauritius, 1,000 (small); Morocco, 12,000 (250,000. 
Nigeria and’ British mandate in ‘Cameroons, 6,000 
(9,000,000); Portuguese East Africa (3,700. pists 
Portuguese Guinea (small); Rhodesia, 2,500 (2,500,- 
000); Rio de Oro (small); Senegal (250,000); eer 
Leone (1,700,000) ; Southwest Africa (Union of South 
Africa mandate) (150,000); Tanganyika (British 
mandate), 800 (2,700, MYritN Tangier (50,000) ; pon 
(small); ‘Tunisia (30 : Union of South’ A 
7,000 (1,600,000); total, 115,000 (0 

Oceania—Australia, 37,000 (60 een Borneo, 
including New Guinea and Papua, 5,000 (7,500,000); 
Celebes, 500 (1,000,000); Hawaii, 25, 800 (100/000); 
Java, 60,000 (800,000) ; ‘New Zealand, 300, 000 (2, 
500,000); Philip pine Islands, 21,500 (1,500,000); 
Sumatra, 20,000 (2,000,000) ; Tasmania, 80,000 (700,- 
000); total,’ 550,000 (17,000,000). 

Recapitulation—Africa, 115,000 (190,000,000) ; 
Asia, 4,900,000 (80,000,000) ; , 24,300,000. 


000) ; Oceania, 550,000 (17,000,000) ; 
(54,000,000); total, 55,000,000 (472,- 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS IN U. S., 1932. 
(Data will be gathered again in 1937 by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 


ITEM | ITEM 
No. of report estab., total......... 3,429 By Blea ©... 61.550 ik celeste 45,374,873,980 
Generating all or part of current.. 1,788 By internal-combustion........ *"715,142'929 
Purchasing all current.......... 1,641 Bywater... ..:.-d00 = pe soe 33,567,449, 749 
No. separate generat. sta., total. . 4,339||Rept. as rec. from other sources ,...| 32,058;298,985 
Prime movers: Number of customers, total........ 3,861,642 
SRSMLIMBEDER A. 55). oc ase es. a cans Ultimate consumers............. 23) ape "411 


Total horsepower .........---- 
Steam turbines: 
Number 


RUE here Sen ain dis dirt ain an 2 2,822 
PEEGENE DOWIE. claret cot p= 20s oss o> 32,904,158 
1,299 
649,476 
3,298 
881,301 
3,766 
13,532,027 
11,111 
34,622,554 
in 
sae ; 2 Se REE ee 2,829 
Kilowatt capacity............. 24,032,842 
ia engines: 

BRITE pL oe oe aly a Wie ciedercts He 1,291 
Tullowatt CBPACNY. see sows 452,582 

Internal-combustion engines: 
INFUINDEP: Ses we hoc ceece acess 3,274 
Kilowatt eapacity’ St eos 597,628 

eS: 

an per SP Se Fd Soe eee eee 3,717 


Kilowatt capacity 9,539,502 
Output, race capacity - TURE «55.0% 111,715, 765,636 
Report as generated. total....... 79,657,466,651 


Includes 1,330 stations operated by steam; 1,287 
by internal-combustion; 1,469 by water; and 253 
composite. 

Includes $902,057,279 value of plant and equip- 
ment owned by ‘companies engaged in the operation 
of electric light and power plants and of other 
= public utilities, not distributed among the several 
utilities. 

One billion kilowatts. of electrical ene! 
down on the earth every year by thuu 
American Meteorological Society was 
meeting in April, 1934. 


poured 
Rate the 


told at veal 


Resale 
Revenue from electric service, total. . i 975,303, 335 
pe hea CODSUMEIS.; ..5.< 5.255 «aie tn 


Ultimate consumers............: 

I CRRIG SS tie vices piste eee eye aT 
Kilowatt-hours distributed for other | ° 

purposes (nonrevenue:) 

EGG RETVIGE sa as cic b-cted cae eee tapee 

Energy used by = estab. 

Energy sent out of State in which 


379 421,146 
1)466,474,092 


4,962,049,4578 


enerated, not reported as sold. 

Gusey exch., Not reported sold . 21950,682,249 

Energy lost in Laem dis- 

tribution, conversion, etc........ 13,692,065,445 

Percent loss (based on fot) outp. 12.3 
Porto y GO|. ./s . b eis alee ote Soe 244,573 
Salaries and wages ie a ee pe $323,880,386 
Operat. expen. (incl, fuel, purchas' ; 

pee ge ie m SaRe AY, 3 $8C3,100,258 
Fixed capita lant and equipmen 

real crate) bs fees $12,664,376, 952 
Fuel cons. for electric generation:. 

‘Anthracite, tons (2,240 pounds). . 1,392,040 

Bituminous coal, tons (2,000 Ibs. I 25,998,430, 

Coke, tons (2 ,000 poun ninds eae 52,841 — 

Fuel oil or gasoline, bar. tds Gaby 7,867,985 

Gas. manu. (1,000 cubic feet) . ,936,336 

Gas, natural (1,000 cubic feet) . 96, 365, 126 


Measurements of the electric potential in the cloud 
show that each centimeter of cloud has a voltage 
of 10,000, or more than 1,500,000,000 volts per 
linear mile. Generally, the voltage is dissipated 
before it reaches this high potential, though some 
thunderbolts have been estimated to reach 1,000,- 


olts 
leas tie the largest part of = hag ater ene! fo 
the cloud, fully nine-tentis of i 
side the cloud before it reaches the Rea 
The electrical potential of 25,400 volts to the inch 
is built up by the splitting of drops of water in the 
cloud. 


-RIKES | ‘AND. ‘LocKOUTS IN THE U 
pe ‘ (Data by United States Department of Labor. 
_NUMBER Oe, DISPUTES BEGINNENG. IN EACH 3 
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t inelude ee in Hawa, Puerto Sin an Pano and Virgin Island 
ber of ain cennitely reported as pe CEK involved in strikes is—(1916) $599, 917; (1917) 1,22 254; 
3 ; (1921) 1,099,247; (1922) 1,612, 562; (1923) 75 "584: 
~ (9 26) (1927) 349,434: (1928) 357,145; (1929) 230 i838: (1930) 
; 279, 299: ae 242,826; BIS 312 ek (1984) 1,353,608. 
lost in strikes and lockouts—(192 7,799,394; (1928)'31,556,947; (1929) 9, 975,213; (1980) 
Gos 6,386,183; (1932) 6,462,973; (1933) 14,818,846; (1934) 19,308, 650. 


UMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1919 TO 1934. = 
1919|1920 1921)1922 1923 1924)1925/1926) 1927/1928] 1929] 1930/1931) 1932/1933 7034 


521| 583] 113, 208} 270] 349] 272] 194] 134] 212! 186 199) 113 116. 
ang 240) 395 a 231] 194) 129] 124) 169] 103 2 +3h 3| a 183 — 
6 iG 56] 46} 41] 25) 3: 19 1 


10 
17 
10 


a 
dor) out 2) 
Geo ron awakes 


|| Workers; Days Workers| Da: Wor 
Year. |involved. Tost, Year. |/involved. Tost. Year. involved:| 
148,915/3,400,942 1025 .| ; 28,949/1,193,281 ie: 
7086.34 1920. 60/327 9 23,834] '266/601 1930. , ay a36 \ 
Aa 2B8'814| 1022 |] a3'7z5l 1 go8'e 48°380 
50,255 1,123,515] 1923 . 4261] 671,750 1929 | 6 752° seal peor 
743, “ear, 942 Wad f Ev 310]1 ,295, Oasit930 , 13/768 Or 1794 


nN 


Re | 
a , ae 
ai United States—Manufactures, Summary 1849-1933 807 
is 
¢ MANUFACTURES IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1849-1929, 
All figures on manufactures are by the Bureau of the Census, of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
YEAR. Estab. Wage Capital. Wages in Cost of V f 
(Cal.) Earners. Year. Materials. Denial 
0. Aver. No. Dollars. Dollars. ‘i 
oar LAE» Sintaille 123,025 957,059 236,755,464 555,123,882 1,010.106 816 
SRO. tt. St 140,433 1 311,24 oc6.878, 966 1,031,605,092 1,885,861,67 
EROQC ess hohe 252/148 | 2/053/996 1,990,741,794 | 3/385,860,35 
BSD otis ee 253,852 | 2,732,595 : 31396,823,549 5,369, 579, 191 
i 355,405 | 4,251,535 1, 801 21s 5,1 372,378, 1843 
TSO cn ws oe 512.191 | 5,306,143 2'320/938,168 vs 13° d00, 149,159 


— 


hand and neighborhood industries, and include every 


The figures above, 1849-1899. cover FOES and | place with yearly products valued at spate or more; 


value figures for 1869 are on a gold basis. 


FACTORIES, EXCLUDING HAND AND NEIGHBORHOOD INDUSTRIES, 1899-1914, 
These figures also include places with yearly products valued at $500 or more, 


1899......... 207,514 | 4,712,763 | _8.975,256,496 | 2,008,361,119 | 6.575.851.4091 | 11406 
i a a | oYei80 | S4asisss | asiersasoers | Seroerass | Sop e831402 14'799'902/568 
1909. ..2..% | 268,491 | 6,615,046 | 181428'269°706 | 31427'037/884 | 12'142'790'878 | 20°672'051' 870 
cot ipaemaebat 272,518 | 7,023,685 | 22790,9791937 | 4/067.718740 | 1413581935.014 | 24°916'514.573 


FACTORIES WITH PRODUCTS VALUED AT $5,000 OR MORE A YEAR, 1914-1933. 


Year. No. No. Wage } Wages in the Cost of Value o 
(Cal) Estab. Earners. | Horsepower. Year. Materials. Produten, 
1914... 177,110 &: $96,190 22,290,899 4,067,718,740 14,278,333,194 23,987,860,61 
1919.. 14,383 9,000,05 29,327,669 10,461,786,869 37,2321702'390 B2'041 795916 
1921... 196,267 6,946,570 CREO EROL: 8,202,324,339 25,321,055,346 43,653,282,833 

1923... 196,309 8,778,156 33,094,228 11,009,297,726 34,705,697,749 60,555,998,2 
1925... 187,39) 8,384,261 35,772,628 10,729,968,927 35,935,647,704 62,713,713,730 
1927... 191,866 349,755 38,825,681 10,848,802,532 35,133,136,889 62,718,347,289 
1929.. 210,959 8,838,743 42,931,061 11,620,973,254 8,549,579, 732 434,863, 
1931... .| 175,325 Bb s8.026 "it 8 ee 7,185,970,263 | 21,483,677,876 | 41,350,464,564 
1933...) 141,769 a eee 9 ee 5,261,576,029 16,820,821,977 | 31,358,840,338 
Salaries in manufactures in 1933 totaled $1,356,532,770, as against $3,581,917,562 in 1929 and $3,216- 
24s 782 in 1927, The ey, in ts however, did not include salaries of Officers of corporations. No 
data was collected in 1931. 
led employees—(1927) 1,296,037; (1929) 1,353,908; (1931) no data; (1933) 802,626. 
MANUFACTURES IN U. S. BY STATES, 1933. 
Wage Wages in Cost of Value of 
STATES Estab. Earners Year. Materials, Products, 
No. Aver. No, Dollars Dollars Doliars 
CT A” gt SiS 1,358 84,966 48,417,371 139,740,555 253,210,644 
223 4,181 4,153,025 16,086,523 28,573,806 
819 25,955 14,039,389 44,263,203 ,105,402 
9 191,861 191,888,310 878,800,317 1,488,181,331 
1,067 21,287 20,060,158 74,331,511 135,868,377 
2,410 183,322 157,607,614 277,245,659 634,704,835 
328 B74 3,934,69 4,424,486 410, 
3 7,96: 11,185,041 ry 859,804 61,284,125 
87. 450, 50,943,420 116,280,008 
eek ane cia’ awn hints de 128,736 67,415,287 216,877,026 386,210,906 
0 ip i ee ee 68: 7,082,110 27,093,216 064, 
OE Oe ee a ee 5 403,682,236 1,301,390,889 2,502,175,233 
SS eR ee eee 198,940 172,055,471 569,878,272 1/040'148/315 
oY SE See a 52,137 45,227,77 41,067,363 381,668,158 
: Reh ae Rae ay 608 1,142,85 220/248'037 317,097,685 
ie ee eee 56,085 44,292,327 174,568,300 297,808,329 
53,052 643,07: 194,050,690 312,175,363 
ME nie Dota Sola hig Ate 59,518 45,867,147 115,205,281 219,118,597 
NO dais Castelo & a 236 563, 2: 278,374, 518,707,419 
398,592 354,523,624 800,611,332 1,668,733,387 
Wea icbre es oy0'= 2-95 F 346,110,871 1,163,158,195 5, "104; 
aN ee Se ree ee 9,633 64,023,713 8,195, 529,733,055 
YA eS 27,823 13,635,982 37,160, 97: 72,547,411 
inte /mychoie dttwmten gq 141,176 120,466,648 OE ae 881,184,340 
ts a ee ee 8,244 ,800,1 75,057,907 
Ae eS ee eae 19,483 18,872,032 188, 379) 632 194,310,449 
Page aoe 58 ee ees 1,417 »763,1 9,172,0 
49,255 38,784,073 86" 519, 135 162,912,910 
ew Jersey . 295,574 242,414 ae, 932) 604 1,686. 128, 634 
New Mexico. 2,99 2,332,598 4'343,24 9,579.8 
New York 733,452 754,366,881 2,196, fee Soh 4,590,257, 962 
North Carolina y2I 113/523, ae 558,713,159 it WEY 
North Dakota 3,1 3/290,44 21,700,663 
MEG thtic. Bian 472,699 439'759' 673 1,234,186,602 2,374,653,156 
Seton 15 20,746,700 125,425,261 "191,413/723 
2h aie ute | otastaty | icine | oaghernen 
ee ae | Saabs | hei | Say 
h Carolina ’ 760, 822, 344, 
South Dakotas “LP cee 348 4,731 4,507,523 32,505,65 46,235,818 
PORN OSHOG.. eller asrd s a)aqcciats 1,561 3 60,871,247 184,089,771 357,028,317 | 
RONAA cl are r ein tain, s:stete is ta 3,648 91,374 73,426,730 444,9) 686,752,347 
(ie San ae orc Canes 440 10,213 9,298,801 49,363,109 80,967,695 
RT OETHONG As score eit a = S02 50 )e3 530 15,083 12,456,113 26,488,553 56,623,538 
AGILE Peete, Pckarer scatterer, «38 1,864 100,673 70,443,749 302,639,700 509,196,141 
ashi PPS ois cs icin Leics 2,307 67,752 62,116,862 170,613,470 331,225,041 
eee 37 | 91-980 | G0gop.s40 | 32501083 | gon oen'aes 
teats « sree dik, 6 409 5 ,O02, 
qytoonstn- * 160 3,833 004,518 26,484,248 35,204,551 
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SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES, BY STATES, 1931, 1929, 1927, 1919. E - 
Wag Wages |Value of Wage | Wages |Valueot 
State. Yr. |Estab, Garner: in Year.| Prod. State. Xr Estab.| earners, |in Year.| Prod. 4 
No, Aver, No.| $1,000._| $1,000. No, \Aver. No.| $1,000. | $1,000. ’ 
‘Alabama,.|1931| 1,639] 84,630) 61,568] 323,234|| Montana. 1927 565| > 14,242| 30,915] 203,503 3 
1929 2'848] 119/559| 102,005] 560,378 1919| 1,290] 17,160] 24,743] 166,665 
1927| 2'355| 119/093] 105,489] 550,372 1931| 1.278] 23/522] 28,351] 294,095 
1919| 3,654| 107,059} 99,066] 492,731 1929| 11491 28'212| 36,881] 484.1 
‘Arizona...|1931| -'292| .6:295| 8,011) _63,075||Nebraska.|1927| 1,277| 26,110/ 34,296 420,296 
19] 385) 18) aaa) Be faut] isa) esa) 480) Oat 
1919] 480! 8/528] 12015] 120,769 1929] 123 2380 32 5 betity 
Arkansas ./1931| 1,017] 25,161] 19/023] _98,323||Nevada...}1927| 116) © 2,419 3'915| 26,816 
~ 11929] 1,731] 44/205] 39,503] 210,903 1919] 166] 3,119] _4,318| 22,874 
1927 1,146 40,032 aoe geass 1931 351| 52,048} 51,810} 210,152 
hee ’ “A 
California,|1931|10/050| 205,126] 265,991|1,865,943]|N.H..... 1927 1'og8 Beiaa2 79303 3a7 B98 
1929|12°019| 290,911] 423,099]3,103,350 1919| 1'499| 83/074] 79.326] 407,205 
1927|10,066| 262,816] 378,321)2,593,247 1931) 7'178| 3347691| 402,027|2,307,336 
1919]11,942| 243/692] 305, 207|1,981, "205 1929| 8/388] 442'328] 610/596|3,937,156 
Colorado, . 1931} 1, 24°788| 29,6: 183,469]|N. J... 1927] 8, 408,093| 570,309]3.417.450 
1929| 1,548] 32/890} 43,640] _ 306,071 1919|11'057| 508/686] 600,658|3,672,065 
1927| 1,483 "001| 43,174] 278,221 1931] '196| 2,842 "575| | 13,26 
1919} 2,631] 35,254) 42,975 275,622 1929} 250] 4,476 "565| 21,697 
Conn..... 1931| 2'817| 192°174| 199/396] 797,948||New Mex.|1927| 200} 4,653 5.421| 20,183 
1029] 3°129| 251'861| 328'865|1,471,875 17919}. 387] 51736] . 6/658] 17.857 
1927| 2'877| 240°806| 304,504|1/284'739 1931|/34,604] 948/35211,105,559/6,554,250 
1919] 4/872] 2927672] 324,682]1,392,432 1929 |397395| 1, 105,966]1.650,379|9,978,556 
Delaware. 1931 383 17,202 18,830 bis New York. | 1927 | 36,650] 1,072,284]1,605,086| 9,400,061 
1997| 446] 21.324]. 25,222) 129/900 19st oy sla lee ater See 
1919] 668] 29,035} 37,265] 165,073 1929] 3'797| 2091826] 160,868]1,311, 
D. of Col.. 1931 498 8,668 14,062 79,458 N.-Car... 1927 2984] 204/590 HES eee 
; ; f 919| 5:999| 157,65 
He] 30s] pl Hees] See i meme 
Florida. ..|1931| 1,677| 50,123] 343439] 157,074||N 1920). SAB ee 0aay Ve eadt ange 
4529] 2'212| 64,868] 54,582] 2327386 tees 1919 04 4473 wots arora 
1927] 1,912] 61,21 56, : ‘ : 3 
Georgia... 1931 2,851 119,534 14918 440,425|| Ohio 1927|10'001 iat “Maa, 3) Heyer ge 
: eT 10,43 Se ed | gern dal ie 4 i i "700" 
Hee) $0) Hecies) Aone) onal jeu oaas) aa zee) Seen ee 
saan... | a Meee "Gh aHe) “ERhllown.....|liea| LO] tl Sar) UR 
9 2| 157648] 29°451| 9ea52|| 1919] 27445 "50 ; 
1927] 470] 13,513 1] 86,256 1931| 1:7 Hoo) Go enal asian 
peta are teed ; F ; 709] 42'267| 47/504] 231,880 
Illinois. . .[1931{13,188| 482196| 580,805|3, 528°046 1297| Taral Seavel Feais] sas'es 
1929|15;333] 691,595|1,024.87016,282.002 Oregon. - 11919 | 2707 e559 Si'ga4l 360.833 
927|14,711| 623,468 4, 386, : 79S 
erilis's93| oSe iid] SOLOs7|B;i25 oad eM Eee Gr BERR Acro Bos 
Bee eat) ped. Bizoee 232,319 1,394,213 ||Pa..... 1927 17 31) "Ger Sul sto goal G ei n8 
1927 4,726 BOTs] s7eeislotesaTo rey eee 1,135,837 1,408,066)7 eae 
Iowa... 184i | a'776| “oolesel Os eS i 1929] 1,701) 126,068) 144,197] 666,368 
Beare 17 >” 80.006) | 88. ,811||R. Island .|1927] 1497]> 120,009] 138/896] 592/238 
1997 3,061] 73,692 347] Fe0r34i 1919] 2,466] 139,665 137,495] 747/323 
ETI EE I pea 136] L8s9) 10e'7r7] | 73.388) 389 eae 
Agee pats] \s00eat 43,720 : S. Car....]1927] 15059] 108/992] 74,478] 358/334 
1627| 1:77] 45,308] 99,025 bai's70 1919] 2,804 “79,450| 62,565) 381/453 
Kentucky.|ton1| i621} $6'229| $4439] soR'so4 1929] G15] 6543, Siga| | O7t608" 
SPP iio cael 2aeecel. sates 3324119. Dak...|1927| 472/ 51551; 6,786] 83,001 
13291 Taol| fais] ss'seo| aav'ves 1919] 1,414) 6,382] 7,905] 62,171 
1919] 3,957] 691340] 67,034| 395/660 1931} 1,948) _92,660)- 74,056) 446,182 
Louisiana. |1931| 1! 57,090| 47/949| 384/97 929) 2,855) 128,400) 115,877) “730,509 
1929 1,989 87,345 83,867 85,087 bi elk v 1919 1389 erat ees 
: 415] 79,673 "361 j : 7355}, 556,253 
1919] 2°617 94'406| 676/190 seee ie “ape! 
Maine.,.. 4 : * 1929] 5, 134 
! rete Tee8 ae Sones aoa eue Texas. .../1927] 4,065 lieves| 1 ae 1827) 1.850) zag 
. 1927] 1426] 68143] 74.212 3721003 ret td ie ain Bleach 118-40 999,996 
Maryland.|193i| 2'80i| 107/981| 107/985 Ge9'278 eae he Beat 0S 97899] 214.820 
; a2. Sass 131,099) 1 148/835|1,119, roe || tat 1919| 1,160] isees ance iets 
; : , Y "455 
1919] oa7] i40's43| La7'Ree - at eS aoiee , "$0,603 
Mass.....|1931| 9'305| 434'441| 474'189|2,157/450|| Vv 1920/° 927) 27-421| 33.810) 143,628 
me Tal Baa] Soraea] Gbespsats eal ™™[Heie| Fao] Aaaal| Gee8e] 1geUae 
trate Goa] Ptaess| 208. osulsel tee 1031] 2.873] 10X045] B50] ett azs 
Michigan. |1931] 5'793| 370/140] 453°46312°555' 106]|| v earl 120,273] 118,089] 745,910 
1929] 6,688) 530,035] $40.505/4°650,718 ee 1916 Boos] ilesas| leveosl Sou ets 
: 760,602|4°244'941 , ; 20,006} 693,512 
1919] 8,3 A 1931} 2,897 ¢ 
Minnis. (iosil Soecl “aotees 839, 708/3,466, 188 1939| 36751 114°830| 160671] 798 Bee 
1930] 4.316 108.414 1348 1 29:064)| Wash... ..|1927 gad 104,468 145,931 see ee 
; *833| 123°619|1'066,727 : 4,968] 809,62 
191 ) 0 1931} 1, u 
Miss... 1931 arty te 907 Miyorg motes 1929 14s 85526 115,295 erat 
Isle] xt] ase] dal saya” Ve..-.[12) Lau) grt] tongs) donate 
Teio| aaeal “eyeeol | eyeeel tos oad 1031| 6:38] 183906] 189) "909 1,199, at 
Missouri, ./1931| 4'834| 185'308| 162’083I1,117°701 1929] 7,431] 264,745] 352,401/2,156,682 
Toop! Baal, apa'erol naceee re ee Wisconsin.|1927| 7,473] 247,722] 322 49/2: 1b6 Bee 
1927 422 195,378 230017 Teneies “11919 10,398 263,949] 290,44011,846, 58 | 
Montana ./1931 a 13.590 196,515/1,594.208 Svpodune: eae ese ie 0,255) 96,348 
,869| 241215] 271/094 : 577| _9,066] 85,368 
1919| 576 634; 11,189, 81,445 
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CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN UNITED STATES, IN 1931 AND 1929. 
(Figures, by*the Bureau of the Census, were gathered in 1932 and 1930.) 
sia yan ts, 


VM age Earners. 


Wi = ait ear vee a of Product: 
000) 


No (Aver. No.) ($0 
Industry. 
1931 | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1931 |.1929 | 1931 1929 
Agricultural implements 219} 293 41,663] 19,106] 58,942] 84,288] 277,854 
‘Aircraft and parts...... 101, 132 14,710} £5,481] 217924] 40/278] — 711153 
Aluminum manufactures 138 150 21,210) 16,106) 29,693 6,3 153,457 
Ammunition and related products... - 20 21 223/ 4,993) 8,273) 28,366 3,809 
Bags, not paper, non-mill............ 189 202 11,828] 9,111) 9,645] 104,991] 170,176 
PUORIV ORL GSAS. SO. Santen es 5 ae 4,250] 5,154] 23,905] 28/281] 30,082] 38/314] 212/567 0/324 
Bolts, nuts, ete. o-oo eso 116] ‘117| 10, 16,175] 10,177| 22'116] 397483] 102'392 
ookbinding and blank books...._._. 1,050) 1,108} 21/216] 24/754] 25/356] 31'779] _79°780] 1027783 
Books eit aboeh, hot abber. <3... 1,156] 1/341|181,374]205,640|163/271|222'408| 653/880] 965/92 
Boots ard shoes, rubber............ 15 22| 15;882] 25°659| 13,770] 29°94 7,905| 102/538 
Boxes, paper, N.E.C............-... 1,214} 1,249} 46,722] 55,654] 44'085| 57,110] 217'872 1253 
Boxes, wood, not cigar...._........, 675] 792] 22/864] 30/554| 17:572| 291194] —74’667| 135/026 
Bread, other bakery products........ 17,718] 20,785|183,161]200,841|239/331|274/562|1,190,048)1,526,111 
TP TIOE ES Te SRS aon emma ae ann 3,367] 3,527] 15,667] 19/097] 18/623] 24719 31472| "746/418 
Canning, preserving, not fish... . 1... ! 2,535| 2/997] 80,184] 98/866] 54,001] 74/979] 513/001] 7507342 
Carpets, rugs, not rag............... 61 67| 22/903] 32'623] 24'109 40,014] 88,204] 176,915 
Cars, R. R., élec., repair shops....... 384| 446] 26/629] 29/475] 38'854] 47/109] 61'841| 85148 
Cars, ae ‘ steam, repair shops...... 1,783} 1,851)/282,405/368,681|396,394 590, 203] 678,922/1,184,435 
Cars, R. R:; not built in rép. shops... 152 147} 18:785 '015| 25,553] 63/387 9,6 28,220 
Bee trompipe. sc ses.. vs... . 2. 78 72| 16,066] 19/741] 14’559| 227552] 47'938| ~s0'261 
RISO Boren Gh Ges Sees cue c ee 22 164 174} 24,317] 33,368] 29/884] 48/849] 148'845| 267.509 
GhemicalseN.B.Cl. occ emea nantes 558| _ 551] 48/522) 62/199] 66,360] 94'680| 533,175] 738,048. 
Cigars and cigarettes... 222221! ---} 1,103] 1,636] 88,328]105;308| 60,738! 85/623| 986°738]1,066,909 
Clay products, not pottery. 1,264] 1°760] 51,128] 93/657] 44'368]107'348| 127! 336 297/879 
Clot , men’s, not work, N. E 2,945} 3,691 )121,964/149,868}115,041/179,769 551,416! 901, 
Clothing’? women’s, NE. 3046] 8/082]173/890]187'500!189'187/243'851|1,292'253]1, 709, 581 - 
Clothing, men’s work, not shi 468 511]*33,088} 38,201] 20,452) 26,647 8156 4, 
Coffins, caskets, ete 399] 414] 11/932} 13033] 14/225] 16/411] - 69/810 138 oe 
Coke-oven products. . 112} _ 153} 14/383] 20°552| 227134) 33/389] 226/509| 416/348 
Confectionery........ 1,566] 2,021] 51,262) 63/501} 421153] 56:443| 284'157| 393/270 
“EO SNES SE a ay: 15140] 1/281/3297 962]424.916 |219,680|324,289] 805,792)1,524,17 
gists preparations. ............. 392 42 4 10,688] 10°55 12,453 8| 124,778 
ee ee finishing textiles... -_-..-: 666] 732 67603 79,327| 76,577| 94.245| 322°187| 465,821 
Hiectric mach., apparatus, supplies 1,567] 1,802]214'734|328'722|237'753| 456.378 |1,179.408|2,300,916 
Engines, tur , tractors, etc....... 2 21 1130] 62'702} 39'234|100/850 "963) 465,858 
Pertilizers «ooo soos ceneeeecess 5991 638] 14551) 20;926| 12/146] 17/884] 154/350] 232/511 
A gs ee rar Reet poracien Posie eee Meer | 
NE.C.|. 7/221] 8'605|284 $ "459/697, 
Found ey: Sea ess. °354| 27855! 12/358] 15°752 24,793| 33.33 4749! "277,59 
ly men’s, N.ELC...2. 0.0... 573| 598] 24/034] 261588] 17/339] 23/009] 987918] 150/964 
Furniture. incl. store, office fixtures.._| 3,148| 3,778|127°605|193. 399] 125, 972 243" 832] 4827289] 948/116 
Gas, manufactured. ..........-...-- 638} '754| 34,523] 43'065| 491442| 601161| 467:751| 5121653 
"TE SE RR NG ee i ee 229! 263] 49°917| 67; 307 57.882] 87/795| 216/265] 303/819 
Sak CA ea a Mee ETesreoROIESee Bape ete. 
Se. See 4,111} 4,110 3 : - Mi 
Tee’ ent ape acai Lin, 2/948] 3/150 17,819 22,399| 2 25, ae ee 268,515 328,414 
oe eee: 43} 3.150) 17,819 22. 
oe coon polling mills. . 446| — 486|264/634)394'574 338" '387|689,016|1,402,843/3,365:789 
welry 1,052] 1,436] 16,724] 25/287] 20/231] 35, 5,123) '155/5 
sa Risk ssn: . '706| 1888]178,011/208/488 ]149'589]210,714| 585, 677| 899.717 
Leather, finished 418] °471| 42/047] 49'932| 49/542) 63,414] 27111 481,340 
Lithographing : 3 3 376| 16,215) 18/979] 25,723] 32/022]  87' 121,014 
TGumber and timber products E.C..| 4,996] 12,915|196/647|419'084]155,870/421,585| 443/629|1,273.472 
Machine tool : accessories.........+--. 71 722| 17,533| 26,682| 26.559| 51,085| 69.033) 141,411 
Wiaehilne tOdls.:...cs.se0 c08er- ee 279] — 280| 21,262] 47/391] 25/150| 76,410] 81/287 1578 
Marble, jhecns REE veeeseees+++} 1,588] 1,881] 27,700] 37/817) 41,651] 63,041] 119,395] 192,164, 
Meat packing, Ans hone Be ee 1,209 1277 196,707 122,505 134/530|165, 867 2,180,828 3,484,654 
PRM EU Gry oc. 2 5 de os tehote oi ate U1 ris j : ; é 
bodies, parts. ......-: 940} 1/154 |150,649|221'332|193,770|366, to8 945,407|1,537,930 
Meee reer ons ees Se) 3886 0 P28 5 8 eS 28 og a 
TEMES 1,056] 1,22 f Y : ; ; 
Stemenarem come] Be) Ol Mea HBS] bel ee] all ga 
ehseth thy ,06 : 
ae aie ci a ns ms Cae Bool ess 87,683] 103,320|104'042|140,398| 684,971] 967,186 
Maredsiedisined.- 260... clk. 1,298] 1,522] 13/475] 16,434] 14'885| 18/781] 254/514] 318/907 
Perfumes, cosmetics, etc... PAS Re 663| '815| 10,748] 13,109] 10:446| 13,763] 158,175] 193) 
Petroleum refining.................. 376] . 390 68; 24 80,596 107-4 "4741131,177|1,524, :285|2,039, 665 ” 
ppereererreeees oe 8 
oe a ecto Eas 588 255| 191688 27,960| 20,440) 37, 067| 70,936] 129,674 
eos SUD Te rgeretc: t=? 27 313| 27/023] 35/409| 26/981| 43,656] _65,866| 110,622 
Pottery, poree ; 134/302|150, 649 210,755|251,577 '825|1,006,65' 
pe ees 119,503] 129,660 |225,699|253,399|1,408,248) 1,738,299 
0,219| 24°729| 22'844| 32/679| |166,559| '238,928 
38,735] 397106] 38,231| 44'697| 132,632] 149,546 
'218| 40/226] 35,738] 50,279| 160,077| 244,746 
19365] 26'403| gortasl 43-266] 116/443] Sozr4B6 
Ship el nce te 13365 B08 62/028] 88/274] 186,993] 231,300 
aro — she] gles) see] eee) ae 
pean “Te abay Hh dea) 110) ie oes] Deri Shaeg 
| gee Ree eee ae eles 
8 ort ee easouts: 265] B82] 28'378| 40.000] 30°62] 50:00 122'606| 204'306 
fittin ae heating apparatus. . 238} 240] 28,996] 39,621) 29,558) 58,975) 102,601 228,310 
Steaming t electri ais 589| — 609] 32'580| 46,616| 35,275| 65,147] 169, F 
2 Naeger gil ea 1,302] 1,482| 37/510] 54’947| 47:875| 87.786] 238/033] 477,037 
Str. ornament, page, not ‘gras Cea ie etl 11'355| 13°912| 15°547] 17'850| 95°3 7°38 
Sugar refining, cane. Weta deat: 330| 376] 18.808] 271019] 21'238| 37/836| 65,798] 122,439 
Textile machinery and prea: 22.2. °~. 199} 232] 25:271| 31,497| 27/978| 381173| 223,634) 296,901 
Gaver EEE 125  152| 11/441| 10:811| 81673| 8,955| 169,113] 179,333 
SEOEACCO; Cis p SMOKING, SOUT “> 381|  460| 42'878| 58'474| 42'999| 60/014| 157,356] 290,939 
Wrorstedoods: 22221 240| 264] 76:659| 88/485| 74,584| 98,138| 338,887| 536,067 


see ee ea 
Prisone_10” Yan Pensong 10 Yeums 
AND OVER 7 
FUL OCCUPATIONS. aha FUL OCCUPATIONS. 
4) poaaapart puaay ee |e tion 10, Pet. 
Ex ‘ion 
a ee piesa Het at lleneaatecpalation.| Age and Pot [Pop 
lation. e an ) " 2 
CxnNsvs} Population Aug Niambarcl hot ato aes ver. Number. = ee E 
Fopland Hepa 0S 
Over Over 
BOTH. 900 23,753,836|61.2|80.0 
1930... |122,775,046]98,723,047/48,829,920/39 8/49 .5/|1900...| 38,816, 448/29,703,440|23,75 f 
1920... |105; 710, 620/82, 739,315|41,614,248/39.4/50.3]/1890...]| 32, OF: 880 eet Bee aah v9 ree fen ook ies 
Re eee ene eer ieee a aoe 
1900 75,994,575|57, F4 i 2 ) 
1890 62,622,250)47,413, 559| 23,318, 183/37 2/49 .2||1930 60,637,966/48,773, rage Uf Pie Lie uy “ aay 
BBD =| 00,159,783) 36,761,607 /17.892,000/94.7/47 .9//1090---| a oie $0.449.340) Boreas aaa. 
ss sole. lrg al eeb...| Susencuolseeeb and] Laurels aH @ 
ans 137,080]49,949,798|38,077,804|61.3/76.2|/1890...| 30, s 2 5 i, : ‘ 
1990 oe a3" ey 42,289,969|33,064,737|61.3/78. 3 1880... | 24,636,963|18,025,627| 2,647,157|10.7|14.7 
1910. ..| 47,332,277137,027,558)30,091,564163 .6181.3 
GAINFUL WORKERS 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY OCCUPATIONS, AND SEX. 
coe a eee ee ee een ete ee SS eS —— ee 
? i PER CENT DISTRIBU- PER CENT OF 
CHNSUS YEAR AND GEN- UME ER TION. TOTAL. 
ERAL DIVISION OF eee ee ee 
OCCUPATIONS. 
Total. Male. _| Female. Total. | Male. pce, Male. eee 
1930, All occupations... . |48,829, 920 38,077,804 |10,752,116 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 78.0 | 22.0 
saris hie ie Ress at 
HOWIGULO 5 oc eee 10,471, 998 9,562,059 909,939 21.4 25.1 8.5 91.3 8.7 
aaa fishing: .. 2% 250,469 250,140 329 0.5 DO. oe none as 99.9 0.1 
Extraction of minerals. .... 984,323 893,564 759 2.0 258) ron a2. 99.9 0.1 
Man’f’g and mechan. Ind_ .}14,110,652 |12,224,345 | 1,886,307 28.9 32.1 17.5 86.6 | 13.4 
GE receDp rt. and commun.. .| 3,843,147 | 3,561,943 281,204 7.9 9.4 2.6 92.7 1.3 
REPO Ot ec eaie's ssis.fs 6 6,081,467 | 5,118,787 962,680 12.5 13.4 9.0 84.2 | 15.8 
Public Service (Nn. e. ¢. de. Be, 856,205 838,622 17,583 1.8 2.2 0.2 97.9 2.1 
Professional service . ..| 3,253,884 | 1,727,650 | 1,526,234 6.7 4.5 14.2 53.1 | 46.9 
Domest. and pers. Remo sos 4,952,451 | 1,772,200 | 3,180,251 10.1 4.7 29.6 35.8 | 64.2 
Clerical occupations....... 4,025,324 | 2,038,494 | 1,986,830 8.2 5.4 18.5 50.6 | 49.4 
1920, All occupations .. ./41,614,248 |33,064,737 | 8,549,511 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 79.5 | 20.5 
Agriculture.......... _ .|10,665,812 | 9,582.666 | 1,083,146 25.6) 29.0 ot 89.8 | 10.2 
Forestry and fishing. -| . 270,214 269,541 673 0.6 0.8 99.8 0.2 
Extraction of minerals..... 1,090,223 | 1, 087) 359 2,864 2.6 3.3 4. a [th OORT 0.3 
Man’'f'g and mechan. Ind. .|12,831,879 10,901,527 1,930,352 30.8 33.0 6 85.0 | 15.0 
Transport. and commun... ,| 3,096,829 21872559 224,270 7.4 8.7 .6 92.8 V2 
PUSS Sioa cictt ls ole teisie aye 4, ,684 | 3,585,701 1983 10.2 10.8 9 84.2 | 15.8 
Public service (n. e. ¢.)..... 738,525 727,939 10,586 1.8 232 ik 98.6 1.4 
Professional service....... 2,171,251 | 1,154,221 eine 030 Ee 3.5 -9 || 53,2 | 46.8 
Domest. and pers. ser... ...| 3,379,995 4 ry 313 186,682 8.1 3-6 -6 |} 35.3 | 64.7 
Clerical occupations.......| 3,111,836 9,911 i ‘421, 925 7.5 5.1 16.6 54.3 | 45.7 
1910 All occupations. . . .|38,167,336 {30,091,564 | 8,075,772 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 78.8 | 21.2 
“Agriculture.............. 12,388,309 |10,581,685 | 1,806,624 || 32.5 | 35.2 | 22. : 
Forestry and fishing......- 241,806 241,249 557 0.6 OVS Ae bs $0.8 ere 
Extraction of pitnersls. 965,169 964,075 1,094 225 Shain vate 99.9 0.1 
' Man. & mec. industries. . "]10,656,545 | 8,835,698 1,820,847 27.9 29.4 22.5 R2°9° 1 tem 
- Transp. & communication.. 2,665,269 | 2,549,922 115,347 7.0 8.5 1.4 95.7 4.3 
VUES CE Gy) SL See 3, ,265 | 3,160,562 472,703 9.5 10.5 5.9 87.0 | 13.0 
Pub. ser.(not els. classified) 4 26,6) | et 1.4 0.1 || 98.9 niet 
Professional service. 1,711,275 976,523 734,752 4.5 3.2 9.1 57.1 | 42.9 
Dom. & personal service 3,755,798 | 1,225,395 2,530,403 9.8 4.1 31.3 || 32.6 | 67.4 
Clerical occupations, .. 1,718,458 |- 1,129,849 588,609 4.5 3.8 Tse 65.7 | 34.3 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY STATES AND BY SEX, 1930. 
: (The figures, by the Bureau of the Census, relate to persons 10 years old and over.) 
 $tate. Male. bemale. State, Male, | Female. State. Male. Female. 
Eh Soreeeec aha | PEE ayer | roe a a eva abies (.22 ates sree 
| No. No 
240,110, _68,493||\Oklahoma...|  698,6 : 
i : Bae, 187 157,692) Oregon. Bo 328'503 Rtas 
+285, f ennsylvan 918, 
California. . .| 1,567,525] 3597822 Rhode Ista} 309'343 eat y 
TS ae Mississippi. |  O1g1s7|  2ec7oRl9; Dakota... Steyn oe 
awate....| 77,221;  20,883||Missouri....| 1,158/734| 309) Rannoaesescc||| Fae base aeeae 
Dist. of Col. 155,028 88,825||Montana,. .. 184,205 
Florida... .. 448,955) 149,984'|Nebraska. .. 417,287 
Georgia... .. 850,219} 311,939||Nevada..... 982 
Idaho...... 139,946 22,286)|N. H....... 142,710) 
Illmois...... 2,469,216) 715,468||New Jersey..) 1,295,594 054 
Indiana.....| 1,015,761) 235,304|/New Mexico|!. | 120,506 PU 488,254 82,198 
Towa .| 749,313) 163,522)|New York...) 4,108,232! 1,415/105 914,247| 215/214 
Kansas. -| 575,072} 119,200)|IN. C....... 868,006 2,965 79.709 12’ 
Kentucky. . 760,417; 146,678||N. Dakota.. 204,090 36,213 z Meese ssn ot, 
Louisiana. . 624 196} 191, '420||Ohio....... 2,076,158 539, ,606 38,077,804/10,752,116 


310  -United States—Gainfully Occupied. 
PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX, 1880-1930. 


Of the aeadal workers, 35,173,370 were native whites (27,511,862 males and 7,661,508 f 
were foreign-born whites (6, 355, ‘071 mal d 1,1 pemelle Gols oar 
eon a 7 gales ie les and 1,156,056 temaies); and 5,503,535 were negroes (3 662,893 


United States—Workers Per Million of Population. 311 


EMPLOYEES PER MILLION OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 
(Data assembled by U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, from Census Returns.) 


Occupation. 1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 1910 | 1920 { 1930 
Agriculture (see note).........../103,568/106, 129) 153,436/152,585/ 133,904 134,579 134,696 100. 896 85,294 
LAMMDETIQON sie ace. «cea Le onto 491 614 651 865) 1,582) 1,422, 1,753] 1/826 T391 
Fishermen, oystermen........... 486 844. 703 $25] 956 907 742 500 597 
Quarrymen...i........ é 83 131 352 302 598 455 879 427 532 

iners (coal, metal)... . 3,338] 4,699) 3,945) 4,670] 5,554) 6,959) 8,758) 8,351] 6,064 
Nee RS ae eee ae Penna 99 146 145 237 278 857 
Apprentices (mir., mech. 80} 1,760 451 881} 1,310) 1,072) 1,294) 1,364 755 
Bakers. aca st sme eceane 615 6 718 823 956) 1,042 1,147 
Blacksmiths............ 4,308] 3,587) 3,67 3,444] 3,262) 2,869) 2,533) 1,847] 1,018 

PSOMOIINA KEI aig. 5 oles Save weak | 68 105 180 255 339 410 487 701 
Masons, brick, stone. ........-...J....0.6 2,011) 2,327) 2,043) 2,525) 1,962} 1,842] 1,314) 1,518 
14 Re Pt errs een 417 612 440 620 465 518 362 571 
Boot, shoe workers............. 5,644) 5,348] 4,438] 3,870] 3,392] 2,741} 2,836] 2,879] 2,482 
Cabinetmakers........... fiat 1,611) 1,131) 1,111} 1,010 571 469 456 431 472 
Carpenters, joiners............. 8,509 7,992} 8,937) 8,440) 9,714] 7,693] 8,884] 8,394] 7,570 

ROO TMRT TE rc bias ab 60k ,0,u% sieg «art 1,884, 1,387} 1,084 980 754 490, 275 180 
Electricians wire Chas wees eee ww kof e wee adn wisn en fine eee te ce was 667} 1,307] 2,014] 2,283 

Engravers... . 95 88 110 91 132 147 

Glassworkers. . . 140 111 247 358 545 658 892 784 588 
Harness workers. . 982 814 851 797 691 528 246 189 2, 
Iron, steel workers So 528 800} 1,215. 2,284) 3,355) 3,919] 8,052} 8,006] 6,731 
Machinists, ....... Se. 1,039) 1,394) 1,420] 2,016) 2,813] 3,508} 5,016] 7,586] 5,215 
Marbie, stone cutters........... 607 631 670 655) 970 717 389 209 186 
5 RS SRS Co Rete oF eee 1,199} 1,186} 1,078] 1,066 839 534 396 468 316 
6 Re eo eee 1,215} 1,659} 2,208) 2,563) 3,494] 3,632] 3,635] 38,017) 4,261 
Paper, pulp workers............ 128 146 323 427 442 478 737; 1,012} 1,094 
Ve CS SS Sea es See 81 191 289 387 899} 1,214} 1,613} 1,956 937 
Printers, compositors, etc....... 7 944) 1,285) 1,726] 2,260) 2,394] 2,552) 2,339) 2,551 
UT Pe, ae Po ere 19 62 71 80 112 118 153 108 193 
RTE: WOLROER.. cipaie 0. vu aso cas 7 15 101 127 257 288 477| 1,302 896 
Engineers, firemen (stat.)........ SLO aie eior.s 888] 1,588} 2,220) 2,941) 3,722) 3,651) 3,123 
Tailors, dressmakers, milliners...|...... 8,045} 6,585} 8,357] 10,884] 10,652] 10,712) 6,662} 4,421 
Tanners, curriers. . 646 446 744 595 625 561 591 373 
Textile workers... be 4,842} 6,015) 5,442) 7,087] 8,162} 9,097) 7,796 
Tin, coppersmiths. be 582 615 4 2 935 925 ‘ 1,059] 1,034 
Tobacco, cigar workers.......... 467 S81} 1,044) 1,536] 1,773} 1,730] 1,826] 1,706} 1,012 
Wagon, coach workers.......... 673 618; 1,101 995) B40b oo ee 376 182 34 
MOMEEE WIPES, Cowen de ctvun cup =o 1,323} 1,040 543 311 204 178 41 35) cits ee 
Cito is a8 see 3 A ere A ee rca See ee CMe meae a7 Cen Freres 498] 2,697| 7,920 
Hackmen, drivers, draymen.....} 1,757) 2,468} 3,132} 3,541] 5,854) 7,092) 4,826] 3,975) 1,240 
Trainmen, brakemen, etc........ 208} 1,163) 3,995} 4,707} 6,080} 6,714} 11,378) 10,914] 7,749 
Locomotive engineers, firemen... (in|cluded jin abovje) 1,104) 1,409] 1,877; 1,904) 1,371 
St. r’y employees, conduct., etc..|......|.....- 132 238 593 920) 1,667] 1,634 ,220 
Sailors, deckhands.............. 3,044; 2,142) 1,470) 1,198 888 795 506 519 527 
_ Sees Be 126 178 203 246 278 390 435 531 579 


1,032} 1,081} 1,057) 1,279} 1,424) 1,506] 1,247) 1,159] 1,308 


Physicians, surgeons..... ~. path reel 1,618} 1,708} 1,665) 1,737| 1,643) 1,372). 1,253 


Barbers, hairdressers, manic = 621 894) 1,350) 1,725) 2,123) 2,045) 3,049 
Servants, stewards, ete..........]......| 18,696) 25,337) 21,492, 23,111) 22,579) 20,113) 16,285) 21,577 
Clerks, stenog., typists, bookk... 4,369} 5,933) 8,065] 10,690) 16,117) 20,793) 30,317| 41,256) 49,805 - 
AROSE OCENG sinc adieu os bee's te a0 © 26 40 52 67 128 139 181 172 179 
CUMMINS. oi c's wages eds ssce ive 20 20 20 39. 72 116 177 312 302 


Potters... 5-2..---....++--4--2-- 179 110 131 144 237 212 277 277 281 


Norte.—Figures for slaves are not available. They formed a considerable part of agricultural and domestic 
labor in 1850 and 1860. 


ELDERLY WAGE EARNERS IN UNITED STATES IN 1930. 


MWBriRNWo dD ODDO WRONDWHE EE 


Population. Population, 
65 Yrs. and Gainfully Employed, 65 Yrs. and Gainfully Employed, 
Over. 65 Years and Over. Over. 65 Years and Over, 
si B IPs ie Ba te 
é tate. er te) o 
ot Cent D Fe- | Pop, 
No of Males, | 65 | males,} 65 
Tot 0. Yrs>| “No rs 
Pop. and and 
Over. Over. 
bam. .240| 3.8 | 34,279] 68.8) 6,373) 12.9 \Nevada.. 4,814] 5.3 2,031) 65.9 170} 9.8 
aeaen 13768 3.6 5,551} 60. 6! 10.1/N. Ebae.ss 41,560) 8.9 11,853) 59.0) 2,174) 10. 
75, 4.1 | 28,610) 69.1) 2,927} 8.6 Seinsd'e 201,043] 5.0 1,908] 55.9] 7,689) 7. 
6.4 | 93,143) 50.5)15,250) 8.4\N, Mex.. 16,825] 4.0 6,819) 68.7 770\ 11. 
6.0 | 20,298] 60.1} 2,570) 9.1\N. Y....| 667,325) 5.3 174,754| 55.9| 28,692) 8. 
5.8 | 25,108) 57.7) 3,932) 7.9|N. Car...| 115,671| 3.7 40,179) 69.1 porl| 9 
bit | 985) 60.9 743] 8.8|No. Dak. 30,280} 4.4 9,581] 54.8 75 5. 
5.6 ,038| 52.6] 2,053 13.0/Ohio..... 14,836] 6.3 113,242| 56.1) 14,289) 6. 
4.8 ,686| 54.3) 2,992) 9.0) 6,888] 4.1 ,672| 59.7 ,550| 6. 
4.0 | 39,010] 69.1] 7,263} 12.8) TL 22,983| 61.1} 2,149) 8. 
5.0 D. 67.0 632| 7.2) 5.3 | 139,605| 57.4) 18,073] 6. 
5.5 1109,969| 52.9|13,713) 6.4 5.8 10,136} 56.0} 1,949) 8, 
7.1 | 70,207) 59.7) 8,134] 7.1/8. a 20,529| 72.1| 4,565) 15. 
7.5 | 46,267} 48.8) 5,158) 5.8/8. 3 1,006} 53.0 960| 5, 
6.8 | 37,280] 54.8) 3,825) 6.2 6 41,706] 68.2| 5,790) 10. 
5.4 | 49,456! 67.9) 6,922) 10.0) 0 76,801) 62.2} 8,574) 7: 
3.6 | 24,751) 67.3] 4,779} 12.2 A ,175| 62.8 659] 5. 
8.6 | 21,101] 61.8) 3,322) 9.5/V 8.7 9,471| 61.7] 1,479) 9. 
5.7 | 26,014] 59.1) 4,454) 9.1 8 39,741| 67.7| 6,205) 10. 
6.5 | 69,991] 57.5|14,577) 9.6 6.4 34,973] 61.1) 3,694) 8 
5.3 eli 55.9] 7,980) 9.4 4.2 24,596] 64.2 s ve 
6.4 588] 52.8] 4,502} 6.0 6.5 2 51,4] 5,833) 6 
3.8 3 74.9 pate Ere ied 8,707) 3.8 3,524! 66.4 32 9 
e ,611) 61.7) 9, A | Sti ee 
\ Mont. a /26: 83 too 66.5| 888| 8.7/U.S.....|6,633,805| 5.5 |1,938,749] 58.3|266,218| 8.0 
Neb.....| 86,194] 6.3 | 21,746] 47.0) 2,088] 5.2\ 
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PER CENT OF CHILDREN GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN UNITED STATES. 
(Figures in tables, by U. S. Bureau of the Census, relate to children 10 to 15 yéars old.) 
Per Cent Gainfully Occupied. Per Cent Gainfully Occupied. 


—— esti: 
5 ge | 82 
State. gs dc Male. Female. State. ge as Male. Female. 
ao 0 | —— oO tampnaact pram peer Seren FOS TE 
Se &S |1920]1910]1900]1920]1910]1900 S| ES |1920|1910]1900]1290)1910|1900 
ama... -7161.9|59.0|17.6/41.3/31.3||Nevada...| 3.0] 0.4] 3.9] 7.8) 8.8) 1.0] 1.8) 1.6 
acu; 2 G12. 380 ati. 619.2 4.8} 3. “3\|N. Hamp.| 1.4] 1.2] 4.4/10.2/13.0) 2.3 7-1 9.9 
Arkansas..|17.1| 7.3]24.8|55.7|50. 1|12. 5/30. 5|15.8||NewJersey| 2.2} 2.4) 8.3)11.0)17.9) 6.9 8-9 13 
California. | 173] 0.4] 4,7| 8.1] 9.4] 1.2] 2.6] 2.8]|N. Mexico.| 5.0] 1.9] 7-2)23.7/22.6) 1.9) 4. 4. 
Colorado..| 4.8] 1.4] 6.9]11.2]10.0] 1.8] 2.9] 2.1]|New York.| 1.9] 1.3] 5.5] 8.4/14.4) 3.9) 5.5) 9.5 
Gonn ..... | 3.2| 2°8| 9.0]11.7]14.9| 7.1] 8.3]10.4]/No. Car...]15.1] 7.2/21. 7/57. 5/55. 1/11, 5/34. 1123.5 
Delaware. | 2.6| 1.4] 7.9]23.3] 4.4! 3.8] 8.0] 9.8||No. Dak..| 4.6] 0.9] 5.0/16.5/14.6) 1.4 42 5.0 
Dis. of Col} 2.5) 0.7} 7.4] 6.3|10.4| 3.3] 2.9] 5.5||Ohio...... 1.7| 0.4] 5.1/12.5/13_6 1.0) 4. 3.2 
Florida 10.2} 3.9|12.8135.8|31.1| 4.7/16.6]11.6||Oklahoma | 5.5| 1.2/11.6/31.5/34.4| 4.1/10.0) 4. 
Georgia. .. |20.6| 818/27. 3]53. 7/46. 7/14. 21/32. 7/22. 6 ||Oregon....| 3.9] 0.8] 5.1] 8.7) 9.2) 0.9) 1.6) 2.2 
daho..... 3.1] 0,4] 5.1/12.4]13.7| 0.7| 1.5] 1.4]|Penn.. 20] 2:1] 6.7|15.1|22.4] 4.5] 7.8] 9.7 
Illinois 2°60] 0'9| 6.8113. 4|17.3] 3.8] 4.7] 6.7||BRhode Isl.| 3.1] 3.0}14. 3/15. 5/23. 2/12. 6/13. 2/17.4 
Indiana 2'2| 0.4] 7.6118.0]/15.5] 2.8] 4.0] 3.6]|So. Car. .. |23. 0/13. 6/28. 7/58. 2/53. 8/20. 1/45. 4/38.3 
Towa..... 4.1| 0.6| 5.5]/15.5|16.9] 1.2] 2.7| 3.4}/So. Dak 4.0] 0.6] 5.4|19.0/20.5] 1.1) 3.6] 4.5 
Kansas...| 3.2] 0.6] 5.8/16.7/19.9} 1.0] 1.7] 2.2||/Tennessee. |12.2] 3-5/18.7/43.5/43.2/ 5.8]14.0] 8.9 
Kentucky. | 9.3] 1.6]14.0]35.3|/35.4| 2.7| 7.3] 5.1 0.1] 4.4/16.8/41. 7/32. 1] 8.3]/22.5] 8.0 
Louisiana ./13'5} 6.6|17.1]33.8/39.4| 8.0/18.3/21.6 3.1] 0.5] 7.0/11.8]10.6] 0.8! 1.8] 2.1 
Maine. 1.6] 0.7] 4.5] 9.6|10.8] 1.8] 4.5] 5.7 2.6] 1.0] 4.8}10.3]11.7] 1.8] 3.2] 5.0 
Maryland. | 4.7| 2.5/10.0/21.1/22.5} 5.0/10.2/10.5 7.3! 2.0]12.7|33.2133.7| 3.6]10.6| 8.5 
Mass.....| 2.3] 2.0/10.0/11.3]12.0} 7.1] 8.0] 8.3 26| 0.6] 5.5] 7.8} 9.8] 1.2] 1.9] 2.0 
Michigan.. | 1.9] 0.6] 5.1] 9.3/13.1) 1.7} 3.1] 4.9 2:7) 0.8] 6.2/25.9/33.0] 1.5] 4.3] 3.9 
Minnesota | 2.9] 0.7] 4.7/11.4]14. 7] 1.3] 2.9] 5.4 1 3.2] 0.7] 7.1|11.4]15.0] 3.1] 4.8] 7.0 
Misslasippl |30. 7/18. 8/32. 0/63. 2)53.8/18.9/43. 3129.7 Wyoming. | 3.7| 1.0] 4.9]11.6|16.4] 1.0] 1.8] 2.5 
issouri. . 3 1.5) 8.5/22.7/25. 3 . * | _—— 
Montana. :|} 3.3] 0.6] 3.8] 8.1] 8.1] 0.8] 1.8] 2.4]|U.S...... 6.4] 2.9/11.3/24.8]26.1] 5.6]11.9]10.2 
0.5] 5.5|14.8|16.8] 1.2} 2.0] 3.5 


Nebraska. | 3. 


Of the children 10 to 17 years old gainfully occu- | tries, 466,251; trade, 187,963; domestic and poruee 
pied in 1930 nearly half, 975,568, or 45.5%, were in | service, 209,304; clerical occupations, 172,182. 
agriculture; manufacturing and mechanical indus- 


CHILDREN 10 TO 15 YEARS OLD GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX; 1880 TO 1930, 


TOTAL. MALE. FEMALE. 

Ee SLE 

CENSUS Gainfully Gainfully Gainfully 

. All Ail isd: All ied. 

Bre irentidren. | 2 Cccupied: | l} nfaten |_ Oocubled. |) remates pocupiet 

10 to 15 Yrs. Per ||10to15 Yrs. Per ||10to15 Yrs. Per 

’ Number. | cent. Number. | cent. Number. | cent. 
1930....| 14,300,576 667,118 4.7 7,223,425 460,742 6.4 7,077,151 | 206,376 2.9 
1920....} 12,502,582 | 1,060,858 8.5 6,294,985 714,248 | 11.3 6,207,597 | 346,610 5.6 
1910....}] 10,828,365 | 1,990,225 | 18.4 5,464,228 | 1,353,139 | 24.8 5,3 7 | 637,086 11.9 
1900... .+| 9,613,252 | 1,750,178 | 18.2 4,852,427 | 1,264,411 | 26.1 4,760,825 | 485,767 10.2 
1890. ...| 8,322,373 | 1,503,771 | 18.1 4,219,145 | 1,094,854 | 25.9 4,103,228 | 408,917 10.0 
1880....| 6,649,483 | 1,118,356 | 16.8 3,376,114 825,187 | 24.4 3,273,369 | 293,169 9.0 


NUMBER OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS IN U. §,, BY SEX, 1870-1930. 


Males, Females. “ Both Sexes. 
White-collar White-collar White-collar 
- Census r Workers. y Workers. Workers. 
Year. Total |———————_——_| Total |——————————| Total |}—————— 

Gainful Per Gainful Per Gainful Per 
Workers. | Number, | Cent of] Workers. | Number. | Cent of| Workers. | Number. | Cent of 
Total. Total. Total. 
P8702... % 10,669,635) 355,252 3.3 1,836,288 11,500 0.6 | 12,505,923) 366,752 2.9 
pct] te eae 14,744,942) 615,345 4.2 2,647,157 40,958 1.5 | 17,392,099} 656,303)’ 3.8 
T890........ 19,312,651) 1,219,040 6.3 4,005,532 169,673 4.2 | 23,318,183) 1,388,713 6.0 
OO 5 ate 23,753,836] 1,730,033 7.3 5,319,397| 439,024 8.3 | 29,073,233) 2,169,057 7.5 
POLO ice, « 30,091,564! 2,749,887 9.1 8,075,772) 1,085,926) 13.4 | 38,167,336) 3,835,813] 10,0 
1920..,.1... 25,064,737 3,519,907} 10.6 8,549,511) 2,198, 25.7 | 41,614,248) 5,718,252) 13.7 
1930....... 38,077,804) 4,877,235! 12.8 | 10,752,116] 3,072,220] 28.6 | 481829'920| 7,949'455| 16.3 


Of the white-collar workers in 1930 about 61.4 per cent were males, and 38.6 cent were f J 
The figures in the above table show that one gainful worker in every six isin the white aur OLAS. 


3,923,516 HOME-MAKERS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED, 1930. 


State. No. State. No. \ State. No. State. No. State. No. 
Alabama. ..|116,890|/Idaho..... 9,972|)Michigan . .|130,26 eis , 
Arizona. ...| 15,543||Ilinois. . - |}230/496 Riinpeaia ap ots Ne Caren 108'460 Perret 188.438 
Arkansas, ..|_55,522)/Indiana..,.| 91,583]|Mississippi. 123,955||No. Dak...] 10,146]|/Utah. |. |” 10:7 
California. .}271,046||Iowa...... 55,076|| Missouri. . .|108,032||Ohio...... 9140 
Colorado, ,.| 33,784//Kansas....} 47,379||Montana...| 13,499||Oklahoma.. ir 73,995 
Conn... ...} 49,252|/Kentucky, ,| 61,698]|Nebraska..} 30,944 Oregon... .| 33,799 ash 57,181 

elaware...| 7/409|/Louisiana. .| 28,931||Nevada....| 3'005|\Penn...-., 197/565||W. Va... "2 
Dist. of Col.| 38,102|/Maine. . ..; 23,935}|N Hamp. .| 17,962)|Rhode Isl. .} 24,706||Wisconsin.| 64/79 
Florida. .... 79,981)|Maryland. .| 53,103]|New Jersey. 116,899]|So. Car... .| 99,841 Wyoming ; 5,9 
Georgia... .}151,111!/Mass..... \,{143,754]/N. Mexico. | 11,136/|So. Dak... 12'779 et 

| ‘ Lh: ere 3,923,516 


Out of 29,980,146 tamilies, 28,405,294 had home-makers. 
As d fined by the Census, a home-maker is ‘that woman member of the family who was responsible for 


the cave of the home and the family,” Hired housekeepers were not included in that definition. 
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8 
i MINERAL PRODUCTS-STATES THEY COME FROM. 

(Data on this page are [rom the U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 


v Mineral. Chief States, Mineral, Chief States. 
.{N. Y¥., Tenn., N.C. Manganiferous ore. ...../Minn., Colo., N. M., Ark 
Mont., Utah. Manganiferous Zine resid|N. J. ¥ — 
Vt., Ariz., Ga, Md. Marl: Caleareous...... Calif., Va., W. Va., N. GC. 
Ky,, Tex., Utah, Okla. Greensand. .... Raid Seg N, J. 
-|Mo., Ga., Calif., Tenn. DAGON T= So aes oie Bi Lie cy Calif., Nev., Ore., Tex. 
Ark., Ga., Ala. Ho CES Gace eaten N. C., N. H., N. M., 82D. 
© Calif. BORE, Sanerc Dueck N. C., N. H., Ga., Conn. 
-|Wise., Pa., W. Va., Ore. Micaceous minerals......|N. C., Ga., Mont, 
.|/Mich., Cal., W. Va., Ohio.||Millstones....... .|N. ¥,, Va., N.C, N, BL 
Mich., Cal., W. Va., Obio.||Minera: paints, Pa., O., Ind., Tl 
Pa., Mich., N. Y., Calif.||Molybdenum.... Colo., N. M, 
Mo,, Okla., Kan, Natural gas. .... Tex., Okla.,,Calif., La. 
Calif. Natural gasoline. .{Calif., Okla., Tex., La, 
Ohio, Pa., N. J., Ill. Oilstones, ete -|Vt., Ohio, Ark., Ind 
Pa. - Calif., Ohio, Mo. Pebbles for grinding. .... Minn,, Calif. 
Pa.. W. Va., Ill... Ky. Batroletian - esse eed. Tex., Calif., Okla., Kan, 
Pa. anthracite. ....... Pa. Phosphate rock......... Fla., Tenn., Idaho, Mont 
2 eee ee ea Pa., Ohio, Ind., Ala. Platinum and allied metis/Alaska, Calif,, Ore. 
CAHN DIE. <4. 2 ous on mwas So, Dak., N. M. Potassium salts......... Calif., Md., Nev. 
BCE Oo dc feet «oles Ariz., Mont., Utah, Mich.}|Pumice..............4. Kan., Calif., Nebr., Ariz. 
Diatomite and tripol!.:!:|Calif,, DL, Mo., OKla. |||Pyrites/ 22.1). 222022. Tenn., Va., Calif., N. ¥. 
eine e Als eats AM BITE sree ies cs Bak Mich., N. ¥., Ohio, Kan. 
Feldspar (crude)........ N. C., Me., N. H., S. D. |/Sand and gravel........ N.Y. 4a0G Ohio, Calif. 
Ferro-alloys.........-.. Pa., N. ¥., Ohio, Ia. Sand-lime brick......... Mich., N. Y,, N. J,, Mass, 
RTONABAD sc. atin avec Iil., Ky., Colo., N. M. Silica (quartz).......... Wisc., N. C., Calif., Md. 
_Puller’s earth. .......... Ga., Fla., Tex., Ill. Silica sand and sandstone|IIl., N..J., W.Va., Pa. 
Garnet, abrasive..-.-...]N. Y-.N. H. SS ety eee eee E Utah, Idaho, Mont., Ariz. 
2 SS RRS eres Calit., Atnska, S. D.; Colo.j|Slate. . ..1.... 0. be dues. Pa., Vt.. Me., Va. 
Graphite: Amorphous. . ./R. L, Nev., Mich. Sodium salts (other than 
‘Orystalline. .).. <: ....2 Ala. NaCl) from nat. sour... |Calif., Ariz., Wyo., Nev. 
Grindstones & pulpstones.|Ohio, W. Va., Mich., Til. |/Stome- ...... ae} § ab ets Penn., Ohio, N. ¥., Calif, 
LAT Sc ee eee Eee N. Y., Mich., Ia., Tex. SDN oso sch Oxy eK oH Tex. 
Minn., Mich., Ala., Wisc.||Sulphurice acid from cop- 
Pa., Ohio, Ind., Til. per & zinc smelters. ...|Tenn., Hl., Pa., Mont. 
Mo., Idaho, Utah, Okla. ||Tale and soapstone. . .|N. Y., Vt., Va., Calif. 
GG! Ha- Wtb,, Wie Vi PANE . coords te ict corre Alaska, N. C., 8. D. - 
S-D!, N.'M., Calif. Titanium ore: 

. .|Wash., Calif. Tungsten ore........... Nev., Calif., Colo,, Mont. 
Magnesium...........-. Mich. Uranium and yanadium © 
Magnesium salts (nat.)...|Mich., Calif. OPER Pao one maiaes oot, Colo., Ariz., Utah 
Manganese ore........-- Mont., Ga., Va., Ark. PARR nies Anka be ee ee Okla., N. J., Kan., Utah. 

The order of importance of the states in production | Georgia, Maryland, Missouri, New York, North 
of the chief minerals named varies somewhat from | Carolina, Tennessee, and Vermont. 
year to year, as does rank of the minerals in the Granite for building purposes is quarried in 
states named. California, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Building limestone occurs in important quantities | Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
in Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota,-and |New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Texas. Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
The chief centers of marble (building) production | Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Wash- 
are in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, | ington, and Wisconsin. 
MINERAL PRODUCING STATES AND THEIR LEADING MINERAL PRODUCTS. 
STATE. STATE. Products. 
ATR 5 a's Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products. Mont. ..|Copper, coal, petroleum, natural gas. 
Alaska..|Copper, gold, coal, silver. Neb....|Cement, clay prod,, sand, gravel, stone. 
Ariz....|Copper, gold, silver, stone. Nev. .../Copper, silver, gold, zinc, 
rT ae Petroleum, coal, natural gas, bauxite. N. H....|Stone, ¢lay prod., sand, gravel, feldspar. 
@al.f- Petroleum, vid! aah. clay products. N.J....|Glay products, zinc, cement, sand, gravel. 
Sashes - Coal, gold, clay products, zinc. N. M...|Coal, copper, zinc, petroleum. 
Conn. . .|Clay products, stone, lime, sand and gravel.||N’ Y," | _|Clay’ products, cement, stone, sand, gravel, 
boy ne Clay products stone. sand and gravel. N. G....|Stene, clay products, feldspar, copper. 
D. of C..|Sand and gravel, clay products, stone ||N’D....|Coal, clay prod., sand, gravel, nat. gas. 
Aga t soe Phosphate rock, stone, Fuller’s earth,!|Ohio | .|Clay produsts, coal, natural gas, stone. 
cement. , Okla... .|Petroleum, zinc, natural gas. 
Clay products, stone, cement, Fuller's earth}! Ore. .|Cement, stone, sand, gravel, clay products. 
. .|Lead, silver, zine, stone. Pa.. .|Coal, cement, clay products, natural gas. 
.|Coal, clay products, petroleum, cement. R. I. . ..|Stone, clay vroducts, lime sand and gravel. 
.|Coal, cement, stone, clay products. S$. C....|Stone, clay prod., sand, gravel, barites. 
Coal, cement, clay products, gypsum. 5. D....|Gold, stone, sand and gravel, cement. 
.|Petroleum, zinc, natural gas, cement. Tenn....|Coal, cement stone, phosphate rock, 
Coal. ntroleum, clav products, natural gas.||Texas___|Petroleum, sulphur, natural gas. 
Petroleum, natural gas, sand, gravel. Utah....|/Copper, silver, lead, coal. ! 
Stone, lime, cement, sand and gravel. bE ee Stone, slate, lime, tale. 
‘|Coal, clay prod., cement, sand, gravel. ||," '" Coal, clay products, stone, zine. 
, ./Stone, clay products, a — and gravel.||wash || ||Coal’ cement, clay products, a rl A: 
. {Iron ore, copper, cement, salt. _ Va...|Coal, natural gas, petroleum, clay products. 
Iron ore, stone, cement, and and gravel. || “|Stone, sand, gravel, iron ore, clay prod. 
.|Petroleum, coal, natural gas. 
22,850,797. : 
United States in 1934 totaled 7,612,074 short tons, valued at $22,850, 
cael ee ee the a pera A 1934 was $3.00 per short ton, not including cost of barrels or — , 
containers, as against $2.93 a ton : + bra 
ses dos ts Grea ead 308 S18 0 Guth SON eg St: Tn, 2400 et da BO 
ae "319632, 000); antimony, 7,550 ($1,346,900); nickel, 1,850 ($1,295,000); total, 740, 
: $127,286,100). : 40,845, from 93 mines, compared with 
: 1 ; 4 was 15,445 flasks, valued at $1,140,845, fro . 
; 69 nese from, qerutee te 1933, Many of the mines that contributed to production in both years p 


roduced 

oe A duced 87 per cent of the total output in 1934, 

8 terltor EA aerated phere. (ages roducing State, comtsibuting 51 per cent of the total production, 
ti 
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: at eae 
VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE U. S. | } 
(Data by the United States Bureau of Mines.) a 


ore 


eg 
tes 


4 
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State. 1931. 1932. 1933. State. 1931. ; 

| AY 152|$23,291,204|| Montana. .... .|$32,359,904/$19,023,093 | $21,662,0 
AMapeanes soo PERSP Gar Sit abe.aer 1s 0 r7al| Nebraska. <2. 1 G88) bsassee| ar aes 

tee vers 602, 203.724] 12,570, evada, aah ,963, 068, 445, 
+4699'379 1320 498 12'710,203|| New Hampshire] 2,796,132) _1,351,5. oheoeeas 

304’ 538,557|286,683,332|292,978,662|| New Jersey... .] 41,632,683] 23,073,173 22,580,043 

32'970/230| 25,800,227| 27,259,095|| New Mexico. "349,712| 20,263,88 354,681 

cut....| 4'299,7' "910.8 1'550,594|| New York.....| 78,007,467] 50,175,726 42,940,471 
Delaware ; "394,579| 300,426 135,397|| North Carolina.} 5,554,1 2,466,311) 3,350,800 
Dist. of Col... : 281,980 1,819,017 9 473288 North Dakota... 2,271,454 921380) 735 9296081 

‘OF 7, a OeicNeh cies tt ,927, ,996, ,145, 
-10'300'593 299/609 6,087,147|| Oklahoma. .... 181,904,857] 185,120,909 172,560,924 

13°177.427| 9,477,884] 12,429,155|| Oregon........ "045,307| 2,989, 521,626 

108,065,936] 71,692,511] 74,837,452|| Pennsylvania... .)594,642,786) 424,734,073] 421,846,839 

; 52,088} 34'602.723| 34,010,753|| Rhode Island... 792'911| 506,325 386,983 

31'814'611| 18,522,625] 15,154,652||South Carolina.} 3,031,459] _ 950,693] _ 1,014, 62 

56'804,312| 58.471,164| 57,974,881||South Dakota. .| 11,338,739] 11,118,029 14,658,5 : 

74°868.106| 59,076,459| 65,536,454|| Tennessee. ...-| 24,461,447) 14,561,792) _16,771,36 

61,692,802] 61,097,004| 54,886,010] Texas......... 302201,046|390,141,325 | 365,674,433 

* 7] “4’gg9'2g2| 3'174/278] 2,593,871||Utah.......... 40,301,788] 22'620,230 24,311,851 

and. . {4 1'330/323| 7/233/821| 7/014,570|| Vermont... ...| 8,421,911] 6,401,143] _5,792,5 
11'170/497| 8,038,615] .4,917,110|| Virginia....... 6,150,041| 16,927,446| 18,845,740 

Bn "785/908| 34.713.951| 54,222'848|| Washington. ...| 14,800,608] 12,816,678] 9,387,645 

“<1 ] 55'275'230| 12/272'622| 42,472.038|| West Virginia. .|221,734,789| 156,643,214 | 172,726,695 

issippi. ... | “"2'387'771| 2,718,919] _ 2,765,988|| Wisconsin. . ... 11,843,343] 7,414,456| _7,153,88 
ssouri.......| 41/805,772| 29,245,055| 30,588,018|| Wyoming. .... «| 30,892'663| 27,343,288 | 22,025,393 _ 


Value. 


801,017 
“103.38 
| 2,346,330 
ures are official, by the Department of Mines, 
Union of South Africa. 
very large blue white diamond was found Jan- 
6, 1934, by J. J. Jonker, on the Elandsfonstein 
ings, which adjoins the property of the Premier 
jamond Mine, where the Cullinan Diamond was 
found in 1905. 
‘he Jonker stone weighed 726 carats, and was sold 
n its rough state for about £63,000 to Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer. It was bought at London by Harry 
Winston, a dealer, and was sent to New York City 
‘by registered mail, and, in June, 1935, was put on 


bition at the American Museum of Natural 


v 
_ Two famous pearls of similar names were brought 
ther the first time at the Russian Art Exhibition 
aoe quare, London, One pearl was the 
regrina,’’ owned by the Duke and Duchess of 
orn; the other, ‘‘La Pellegrina,’’ was owned by 
e Youssoupoff, the slayer of Rasputin, the hus- 
of the Czar’s cousin, 
: as were brought in by their owners ac- 
panied by Scotland Yard men. Alexander 
‘0! Abed the expert on Russian art, who was 
i t the discussion, said: 
wet vident that the Duke of Abercorn’s pearl 
ince Youssoupofi’s both came from Spain, 
ellegrina formed part of the crown jewels. of 
lip of Spain, who gave it to his daughter, 
e Theresa, and it was not heard of again until 


Ancient. 
Garnet. . . 


Modern, 


,|Hyacinth 
Amethyst ||June.,. 
Bloodstone] |July...... te) 

Diamond |!Aug...... 


he garnet is credited with endowing the wearer 
mstancy and fidelity; the amethyst betokens 
itty; bloodstone, or aquamarine, courage and 
ess; diamond, innocence; emerald, happiness; 
moonstone, health and long lite; ruby, a con- 
nd; sardonyx, or peridot, felicity; sapphire, 


Month. 


2,440, 
2,430,129 


Ancient. 


May.... .|/Agate... 
. Emerald. . .| Agate 


Myx......J/Ruby 
rnelian, ..|Topaz 


In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of valuation of iron, and, in the case of other. | 
Metals, mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND OUTPUT. 
Year. Weight. 


Value. Year. Weight. Value. 
£ j Carats. £ 
7,713,810 1926 3,217,966 10,683,597 
7,114,867 1927. .| 4,708,038 12,392,308 
11,734,495 1928 372,857 16,677,772 
14,762,899 1929 3,661,212 10,590,113 
3,103,448 1930 3,163,591 8,340,719 
2,266,631 1931 2,119,156 182,523 
6,038,207 1932 798,382 1,679,600 
8,033,406 1933.. 512,698 1,589,521 
8,192,128 |} 1934. . 440,312 1,437,591 


History. It is 234 inches long, 1% inches high, and 
about 1 inch wide. Uncut, it weighed about half 
again as much as the largest of the gems into which 
the Cullinan was cut. 2 

The South African diamond fields were discovered 
near Kimberley, in 1866, when a child picked up a 
stone weighing 2134 carats, which was sold in the 
rough for $2,500. 

The largest diamond ever found was the Cullinan, 
in 1905, in South Africa—3,024% carats, or about 134 
pounds. The stone was bought in 1907 by the 
Transvaal Government and presented to King Ed- 
ward. It was cut up into 9 stones and added to the 
coliection of crown jewels in the Tower of London. 


TWO FAMOUS PEARLS. 


it was bought by Princess Youssoupoff.”’ / 

The Duke of Abercorn said that the Peregrina 
originally belonged to Philip II of Spain, who pre- 
sented it to Mary I of England. After her death he 
took it back to Spain. 

According to the tradition in the Abercorn family, 
the Peregrina came into the possession of Joseph 
Bonaparte, from whom it passed to his sister-in-law, 

ueen Hortense, and then to her son, afterwar 

apoleon IIT. 

During his sojourn in England, when he was need- 
ing money to advance his claims in France, he sold 
the pearl to the first Duke of Abercorn about 1848. 

“The Peregrina remains one of the largest and 
finest pearls in the world,” said the Duke of Aber- 
corn. “It is pear-shaped and has never been pierced. 


—_—_—_— 


BIRTH STONES. 


Modern. 


.- «| Emerald D 
Oct 
No 


Ancient. Modern, 


Sata bie's Chrysolite. .|Beryl 
ober. .| Aquamarine! Pearl 4 
Topaz...,..|Topaz 
Ruby... oe Bloodsto: 


t 
Le 


me star lazul 

‘urgquoise, or lapis lazuli, prosperity and success. 
In China, jade has been prized for t 

ny. ety ae Hes “4 Meg ta 

orhaments. is hard all 

proacen and tough, and generally 


1933.) 


; opal, or tourmaline, hove, topaz, fidelity; 
ccess. «| 


“ 


been fashioned into. costly 


United States—Production and Value of Chief Metals. 815 
—— ee : 


PRODUCTION OF CHIEF METALS IN T 
(Data by Bureau of Mines, United States Pie tenet RA Be 


Zine, 
Geld. Silver. Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Iron. Steel. Crude. 
Mert Potlars. Long tons. eed tons | Long tons. Long tons. Long tons. |Short tons 


32,845,000 | 57.242,100 3,630 | 16,036,043 9,202.703 4,277,071 63,683 


33, ire 000 | 57,630,000 178 554 | 14,501,178 | 8,279,876 | 31904,240 8 
33,015,000 | 55/662°500 173,305 | 16,296,666 | 9,157,000 | 4.9275581 ara o 
35,955,000 | 46,800/000 163,982 | 11,587,629 | 7124'502 | 4:019'995 | 78/832 
39,500,000 }| 31:422;100 162,686 | 11,879,675 6,657,888 | 4,412'032 | 75/328 
6,610,000 | 36,445,500 170,000 | 15.957 9,446,308 | 6,114/3: 
5 ,000 | 39,654,600 188,000 | 16,005,449 |. 8,623 5,281,6 
57,363,000 | 32,316, 212,000 | 17,518:046 | 9°65: 7,156.95 
64,463,000 | 327118 222,000 | 19,433,716 | 11,773 8,932;8: 
71,053,400 | 32, 210,500 | 24,683,173 | 13/620, 0,639/85 
79,171,000 | 35, 270,824 | 27/553,161 | 13/789, 0.188) 
78,666,700 | 33, 270.700 | 28,887/479 | 15,878, 3,475 
$0,000,060 | 29: 270,000 | 35,554'135 | 17/821; 4°94 
73,597,700 | 29, 282/000 | 35;019'308 | 18°005 4 
80,464,700 | 33 307,000 | 27:6447330 | 16:4 38 
88,180,700 | 34 307,514 | 42'526/133 | 22, : 20.0: 
94,373,800 | 38,2 336,200 | 47/749°728 , 
90,435,700 | 37/299,700 352}381 | 51,720,619 
94,560,000 | 28,050,600 311,666 | 35.083:336 i’ 02: 
99.673,400 | 28'455,200 352'839 | 51,294,271 
96,269,100 | 30,854,500 375.402 | 57:014'906 
96,890,000 | 52,615, 391,995 | 43'876,552 
93°451.500 | 39,197/400 392,517 4-55, 150,147 : 
$8,301,023 | 40,864/S71 411,878 | 61:980;437 | 30,966,152 | 31'300:874 | 337,252 
94,531,800 | 40,087,700 512,794 | 41,439,761 | 23:332/244 | 23(513,030 | 343.418 
101,035,700 | 37,397,3 507,026 | 55,526,490 | 29,524°789 | 32'151'036 | 458,135 
92'590,3 48,953,000 552,228 | 75,167,672 | 39,434,797 | 42,773,580 | 564.338 
$3,750,700 | 59,078,100 548/450 | 75,288,851 | 38'621216 | 45,060,607 | 584,597 
$'648,700 | 66,485,129 539,905 | 69,658,278 | 39,054,644 | 44/462/432 | 492,405 
(0,333,400 | 63,533,652 424,433 | 60,965,418 | 31:015.364 | 34,671,232 | 452,272 
51,186,906 | 60.801.955 476.849 | 67,604,165 | 36,243/890 | 42/132934 | 450,045 
50,067,300 | 53,052,000 398,222 | 29/490.978 | 16'688,126 | 191783,797 | 198,232 
48'849'100 | 56,240,048 468,746 | 47,128,527 | 26,825,060 | 35,602,926 | 353,274 
51,734,000 | 60,134,839 543,841 | 691351,442 | 397211415 | 44'943'696 | 508,335 
52,277,000 | 43,822'814 566,407 | 54,267,419 | 30,874,765 | 37,931,939 | 515,831 
49/860,200 | 45.911:864 654,921 |-61,907.997 | 36,116.311 | 45,393'524 | 555,631 
48'269,600 | 39.136.497 680.685 | 67,623,000 | 38,698,417 | 48,293:763 | 576,96 
45.418'600 | 33,266,328 668,320 | 61,741,100 | 35,858,232 | 44'935,185 | 61199 
46,165,400 | 34,200,567 626,202 | 62)197;088 | 37,401,648 | 51,544,180 | 591°525 
5,651,400 | 32,687,754 672,498 | 73,027,720 | 41,757.215 | 56,433,473 | 612/136 
47,247,600 | 19°538'029 573.740 | 58,408,664 "905,355 | 40:699:483 | 489/361 
49,527,200 | 8,970,294 390,260 | 31/131,502 | 17/952/613 | 25,945,501 | 291.996 ~« 
50,626,000 8,762,578 33 916 | 8,549,649 | 13,681,162 | 207,148 
65,721,379 | 8,158.5 259,616 | 17/553,188 | 13,027/343 | 23/232/34 1 


1933. 108,641,311 | 21.165. Ber 299.841 | 24'587,616 | 15,676,889 | 26,055,289 | 363,590 


The values of gold and silver, as shown above, are = calculated as follows—gold, average weighted 
“] yearly U. S. Government prices of $25.56 per ounce in 1933, and $34.95 per ounce in 1934; silver, average 

New York price of $0,350 per ounce in 1933, and U. S. Government price of $0. 6464646464 in 1934. 

Figures for gold (1932) are based on a valuation of Ra, 671834625323 an ounce; those for 1938, include 
$52,842,300, calculated by the Bureau of the Mint at legal coinage value ($20. 67+ per ounce), plus $12,- 
495,848 premium, calculated by the Bureau of Mines at the average weighted price ($25.56 per ounce). 

Pig iron figures do not include ferro-alloys, which in 1934 totaled 461,684 long tons. The figures for 1932 
and since are those of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CHIEF METALS. 


Year. Gold. Silver. Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Iron. Zinc. Petroieum. 
; ozs. y ozs. | Value dolls.| Dollars. Dollar: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
rt ee 5B. 320, 784 67, "310, 139|471,408,000| 76,667,000 244,308, 147 1,180,759,965 |89,618,000} 703, gad 000 
<b ae 2°918,628|56,682,445| 239,274,000 44/990,000| 197,312,517 ‘T73. 915,043 |66,032,000| 760,266,000 
: 2. 476,166|55,361,573|222.467,000| 76,296.000]285, '006,327| 1, 140,904.096 |72.907.000] 1,360,745,000 


6|53,052,441| 65,221,000] 35,840,000| 89,745,308 399437,792 19,823,000] 814,745,000 © 
2 eae “7 5|56,240,048| 128,289,000| 51;562,000|157, '809,286| 608,144,858 |40,273,000| 895,111,000 
2,502, 853 73,335, 170/210, fk hh gs 138,000|240,738,921| 946,799,378 |69,134,000) 978,430,000 
5°528/900|65, 407, 186|214,08 625,000|151,307,105| 665,078,972 |67,058,000|1,022,683,000 
2'411,987| 66,155,424) 237, ty ‘000 is 956.000] 160,796,386 739,316,333 |84,456,000/1,284,960,000 
2'335,042|62,718,746|243,547, coy 108,910,000}174,015,645 cae ne 199 ee Date 1 cee oag 


2 50.748, 127] 181,271,000] 57,374,000] 145,619,059| 512.165,131|46.979,000) 1,070,200, 
rs 303, 878 an 332, 030 94,887,000] 28,879,000} 80,941,904| 285,147,156 23,835,000] _550,630, ; 
1449, 772| 34,273,000} 15,320,900) 12,898,011) 126,032,714 13,312,000) 680,460,000 
3:571,259 33 310,154 38. 700,000} 19,212,000] 63,776,033! 213,347,583 28,331,000) 608,000,000 


7 57 1,054,880,000 — 
2;208/386|61,327.868 352,504,000} 84,735,000| 197,148,640 731,858,075 80,802,000 Fe 
4 


34. _' | ||.3'1087478|32°740,642| 39,076,000| 22,188,000| 66,483,846 264,653,746 32,962,000| 904,825, ,000 an 
U. S. GOLD AND SILVER ERDeS TION IN 1934. 
(In terms of recovered metal; figures by U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 
Gold. Silver. 
States. |Ounces.| Value. | Ounces. |_Value. — 
a 623 21,774 6,230 4,027 
ee sooth] weotbtetl cottll  eatte 
3\/S. D....| 486,119] 16,989, } ) 
15,902 61,148 39,530 
fia 329 12,53 ,442| 552,367 
Utah 136,581 4,778,524 7,111 ai ,597, 
Wash... 8,302| 290/149] 44,120] 28,522 
yo. 871 170,254 710 
aska, 537,282| 18,778,000 168,868 109,167 
Phili 332'974| 11,637,441] 226,524 e 
P. Rico. 5 1,992 il 


U.S... .|3,108,478| 108,641,311|32,740,642) 21,165,667 


9,710 6,2 
46,562 30,100 


xt 


United § es. Steel and J n 


HOT ROLLED IRON AND ‘STEEL PRODUCTION N 
(Data by American Iron and — Institu’ Toss to 


Tron & |Plates &{ Struct'l | Other & Iron & |Plat 
pestle Steel Ris| Sheets Shapes Total (Gaineen Steel Ris| Sheets 


49,969/31,155,754}/1927..... 2,806,486] 9,627,734|3, 3,742, 2445132, 879, 031 

5198 ee elncs 01,544 Mi ast w 2'647,493|11,006,050|4,096, 143/37. 7,662,916 

; 04. 29.5 ae "138|12,436,312|4,778,020141, ‘069,416 

by 60,574 A 212, Sus aa Tih, i ee 5 anh 1'873,233| 9,067.36 007 

eee ee 7'968,39712,718,768|26,452,004]|1931..... 
13 91497,717|3,405,197|33,277,076 ee th 3,443,308 

33 2 ees 3/283, 708) 28,086,435||1933..... 4 6,216,650|1,109,457/16, 735,086 

2°785,257| 9,807,659]3,604,130)33,386,960)|1934..... 6,375,814|1, 1425, "040|18/969,506 

“|3°217,649|10,529.056|3,911,663135,495,892 


maT “Other roducts, 1934 (gross tons)—merchant bars, 2,802,427; skelp, 1,120,217; wire rods, 1,723,765; 
Seehoons, 7 Pro : cotton ties and bailing bands, 28,300; concrete bars, 487,004; sheet piling, 107,843; bars, ‘long 
splice and tie plate, 348,292; blanks of pierced billets, 824,542; rolled forging bl blooms and billets, 212,339; 

cross ties, 10,891; car wheels (rolled steel) 76,473; blooms, etc., for export, 23. 
Of the 1934 total of 18,969,506 tons, iron totaled only 162, 140 tons. 


PRODUCTION, BY TYPES, ETC. 
Fertiactitn of pig iron oy (gross tons) by | Average price of Bessemer pig iron per gross ton, 
~ States—Pennsylvania, 4,244,566: Ohio, 4,207,944; | Pittsburgh (1898) $10.33; (1928) $19.22; (1929) 
Indiana, Michigan, 2, 184,546; Illinois, 1,269,154: | $20.54; (1930) $20.27; (1931) $18.70; (1932) $17.13, 
‘Alabama, 1,171, 650; Massachusetts, New York, | (1933) $18.27; oe, ae 45. 
053, 257; Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Bessemer steel, in Pennsylvania—(1898) . 
ms ntucky, Tennessee, 1,318,964; Minnesota, Lowa, | $17.62; (1923-1931) ae. 00; (1932) $42.44; (1933) 
any Colorado, "Utah, 226,808. $39.36; (1934) $36. : 
Steel production (1934) (gross oe by kinds— Used ‘as an alies. molybdenum improves the 
m- hearth, 23,531,105 (basic, 256,417; acid, | physical properties of the steel or iron to which it is. 

, 688) ; bessemer, 2/162,357; Keactniae 531; electric added. After the addition the steel or iron is stronger, 

ull other, 361,296. ‘The capacity in 1934 w will not pull apart or break so easily as ordinarily, 

5,371 gross tons. will resist more heat for longer periods and will 

oo ees eae! to Big Ah aa a not corrode so fast. 

are. Molybdenum. steel is used in camshafts, drive 

Tods, transmission gears, axles and other parts of 
automobiles making them stronger and more durable. 

In airplanes it is used in landing gears, in the 
fuselage and in the construction of the engine 
proper, as well as in its mounting. For example, 
in one case an engine mounting of chrome- 
Beet a ieee Sp SD peers only hag fre 
; oun used to carrK a orsepower motor 0: 
‘York, 138, 685; all other, 913, 225. Of the iron ore i 675 pounds. A mounting of 6.000 pounds has 

in’ 1934 Minnesota. contributed 15,389,870 | been designed for a modern train that carries an 
tons; Michigan, 5,039,144; Alabama, 2, 343, 819. engine and accessories weighing 60,000 pounds 


aot 


ee a 


PIG IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT OF CHIEF COUNTRIES. 
s aby Amer. Iron & Steel Institute); gr. t.= gross tons (2,240 lbs.); met. t.= metric tons (2, 204. 6 Ibs.) 
United 


ee 


Pee U { _Alsace- 
_ States. Kingdom. Germany. France. Belgium. Canada. Lorraine. 


| Iron { Steel. | Iron. | Steel. | Tron. | Steel. | Iron. | Steel. | Iron. | Steel. | Iron. | Steel. 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 = u0P 1,000} 1,000} 1,000 ee 1,000 | 1,000 
7, Se gr. t. gr. t. |met..t.)met t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. 71,000 | 1,000 | 1.000] 1,000 a 


8,919} 8,992 13,293 16,182 
9,338) 9,716)13,171)16,587 


40, 361 44,944 
31,406]37,932 1 
6,262] 7;385|10,089 12, 194 
'2/458] 3/596] 9,643/12'342 
7,293) 9,097/13,102 16) 311 


5 
13/681| 3,573] 5/261 5,537 
{13! 386 23/232] 4,124| 7/003] 5,267] 7/586] 6/324 2,744 aed 258 
Figures for 1934 represent, for all countries, 1000 gross tons, of 2,240 Ib 
S. 
116, 138|26,055] 5,978] 8,860] 8,604/11,7401 3,935] 4, 182| 2,861] 2,900] 4388) 741) 2, 119| 1,895 
Bese aL ted PE 8 2 eee 


duction (1934) in other countries (1,000 gross | Norway, 367: ~ 
of pig iron, and steel—Luxemburg 1,924— | 270; Asia, 260; oe epee eee bert 
Saar, 1,797—1,920; Netherlands, 254—: | 100: world total—23,000. aes 
131—304; Czechoslovakia, ‘581—921; Yugo- 
3: Russia, 10,166—9,246; Poland, 376— 
512—1,821; Spain, 342—401; Sweden, 


Ha 1328 g. t; “use 


ermany 
Gert "dure tom represent German i“ ee : m. t.; Aisace-Lotraine (1929), Oy aN ase "355, 
~ Uni ry, Luxemburg, A a . 
ere e, pace the Saar); German figures. 1918 ‘and 3039350 Mey aveont isa oy ail, ae 019, 
ae a - na ae terrae a the Saar. AS uechonlownrin (1928), = Bore ee Dahil m 
’ € ( 
orraine, Alsace-Lorraine figures for 1918 pe eyes Phos 0/000 on. 
(1917), 993, 835 te ime ti Spain ( 


ary-October only. 
Norway (1930), 7 
51 


re Unmined (millions of tons)—A 
France, 4,369; Great Britain, 2,254; America, 
ie Germany, 1,374; Russia, 1,032; Spain, 610: 


j * 


t.; Sweden Bs 


11,467,5 
Tunis '(1929), 9Y7, gets, cise, 2,231,868 m, 


B 
be 


United States—Coal and Coke Statistics. 
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COAL: AND COKE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(All production data on this page supplied by the United States Bureau of Mines.) 
yea Penn. Anthracite. Bituminous. Total Coal. Coke. 
(Cal,) Product'n. | Value. | Production, Value. | Production.) Value. Product’n. | Value. 
Net Tons. Tons. Net Tons. $1,000 Net Tons.| $1.000 
ie! es eae $9,598,249 366,6 658,264,932) 2,564,185] 51,345,043) 475.98L 
ROA AG ea ei, 90,473,451 415,921,950 506,395,401) 1,652,288] 25,287,622) 147,675 
1922 oe. iN 633,022 268,099 476,951,121) 1,548,520] 37,124,012] 238,31 
PEER. she attve 93,339,009 rE: 64,564,662 657,903,671! 2,012,402) 56,977,534 373,497 
(eg 87,926,862 377,231 | 483,686,538 26) 571,613,400] 1,539,857] 44,269,605] 244,041 
Meee ks Ss 61,817,149] 327,664 | 520,052,741 581,869,890) 1,388,066] 51,266,943) 262,559 
PBAG sett. 26 tcf 84,437,452) 474,164| 573,366,985 657,804,437] 1,657,576] 56,865,537| 307,778 
BAe «ys be teed 80,095,5 420,942 | 517,763,352 597,858,916] 1,450,599] 51,092,143] 262,321 
PRES Sr ie Exe it 75,348,069| 393,638} 500,744,970 576,093,039] 1,327,412] 52,805,828) 2,83: 
iL PS et ea ee 73,828,195) 385,643 | 534,988,593 608,816,788] 1,338,424] 59,883,845] 278,995 
pT a ee 69,384,837) 354,574) 467,526,299 536,911,136} 1,150,057) 47,972,021) 209,137 
BUSES os. Oe. 3 59,645,652) 296,355 | 382,089,396 441,735,048 885,250] 33,483,886 1,609 
UC Sar ee 49,855.221! 222,375) 309,709,872 359,565,093} 629,052) 21,788,730} 104,337 
NOSE te «0.058 0% 49,541,344) 206,718 | 333,730,533 383,171,877| 652,406] 27,589,194| 122,951 
JUnS Sea eee 57,169,291) 244,157) 358,395,000 415,563,291 896,431] 31,821,5761 159,426 
ESTIMATED ORIGINAL STOCK OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
State. Total. | State. Total. State. Total. 
1,00C Tons. | 1,000 Tons. 1,000 Tons. 
Alabama. . 67,570,000'|Kentucky.........< 123,327,000||Pennsylvania....... 133,148,000 
Arizona. . 1,151,000 |Maryland. . 8,043,000||South Dakota. ..... ,020, 
Arkansas. 1,716,000 | Michigan . 2,000,000 : 25,665,000 
California. . . 43, Missouri. . 84,000,000 31,000,000 
Colorado....... 417,246,000||Montana. . . 381,104,000 93,340,000 
Sh: 3 | eS pe 933,000/|New Mexico 20,931,000} 21,649,000 
EUMNGES (tee puss te a ae 700,000) | North Carolina. 68,000} 63,878,000 
US nr 201,400,000)|North Dakota. ..... 600,000) 152,544,000 
PRGSRS.. 2. Fe a. we 1051000) OI tie oho ees ce 93,967,000 -.| 620,723,000 
Oe SR ee 29,160,000) |Oklahoma.......... 54,951,000 || ——— Se eee 
LRN 4a SES 30,000,000!|Oregon............ 560,000 (United States... .. ./3,214,898,000 


Of the original stock, bituminous totals 1,378,310,- 
,000 tons. United States coal production, up to 
and including 1932, exceeded 28,000,000,000,000 tons 
Ineluded in the tons in the ground are—lignite, 
939.584,500,000 (one-third in Montana; sub— 
bituminous, 818,581,000,000 (six-eighths in Wyo- 
);semi-bituminous, 56,570,000,000 (one-sixth in 
Pennsylvania); anthracite, 21,853,100,000 (all but 
853,000,000 in Pennsylvania). 


The estimated world total of unmined coal still 
in the ground is 7.8 trillion metric tons—Alaska, 
2.1 trillion; Canada, 1.4 trillion; Mexico and Cen- ~ 
tral America. 10 billion; So. Amer., 130 billion; Brit. 
Isles, 166 billion; Germany, 148 billion; France, 
18.6 billion; total Europe, 522 billion; Asia, 1.9 
trillion; Australia, 183 billion; Union of So. Africa, 
62 billion. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION. 


Year Em- Men Per Year Em- Men Per Year Em- ) Me Per 
(Cal.) |ployed.| Killed.} Death. (Cal.) jployed.| Killed.) Death. (Cal.) |ployed.} Killed.| Death. 
734.0% 8 2369 334 207 1924 779.613) 2402 237/974 ||1929 os 404| 2187 [ate 4a0 
ROTGZ. 6 4,00: 269 |1234,297 ||1924..... 9,6 , ‘ t ahaa : fi i 
T9200 a. 784,621] 2,272 |289,729||1925..... 748,805| 2,234 |260,461/|1930..... ,006] 2,063 |260,257 
ROSE 5 ores 823,253] 1,995 {253,832 26 .1759,033] 2,518 |261,241//1931..:.. 589.705) 1,463 |301,949 
Uy ee 844,807] 1,984 [240,399 |/1927..... 759,177] 2,231 |267,978)|1932..... 527,623] 1,207 |297,900 
RO Zeer a8,- 862.536! 2.462 1267,223 |111928.... .1682.831! 2,176 (264.749|11933..... 550,000] 1,013 |372, 
ures for 1933 are subject to final revision. 
CREAT COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. i 
Date. Location of Mine. | Killed. Date. Location of Mine. Killed- 
1869..... Sept. 6| Avondale, Pa........ 179 Oct. 22|Dawson, N. M....... 263 
884..... {Ntpreh 13| Pocahontas, Va......| 112 April 28/Eccles, W. Va.......- 181 
1891 Jan. 27|Mount Pleasant, Pa...| 109 arch 2|Layland, W. Va 112 
1892 Jan. 7 ORI as 5s ete 100 April 27/Hastings, Col... 121 
1 May 1|Scofield, Utah........ 200 eb. 8| Dawson, N. M.. 120 
1902 May 19|Coal Creek, Tenn....| 184 March 8| Castle Gate, Uta 171 
1902 July 10/Johnstown, Pa....... 112 AD 28|Benwood, W. Va 119 
1903 June 30 0. 169 May 19| Mather, Pa..... 195 
1904 Jan. 179 March 21)| Parnassus, Pa. . , 46 
1905. .|Feb. 108 Dec. 17|McAlester, Okla. ar 61 
i907 Dee. 361 Oct. 27|McAlester, Okla...... 30 
1907. .|Dec. 239 Nov. 5| Millfield, Ohio....... 79 
1908. «| Nov. 154 Jan. 28|Dugger, Ind........, 28 
1909 Nov. 259 Feb. 27|Boissevain, Va....... 38 
1911 .|April 128 Dec. 9) Yancey; Ky... 0.42. 23-al 
1911, April 73 Dec. 23}Moweaqua, Ill......, a 
On Sept. 21, 1934, at Wrexham, Wales, 265 men were killed in a coal mine explosion. On May 7, 1934, _ 
near Mueilheim, , explosions killed 87 men in a potas ie. 


Fire Damp is the most commonly known coal 
mine gas. It is an explosive mixture of Methane 
(Carbureted Hydrogen) and air. Methane is com- 
posed of one volume of carbon united with four 
volumes of hydrogen. The explosive range is 5 to 
15 per cent. in air, and most explosive at 9 per cent. 

Black Damp is the term used’by miners to describe 
the condition of the mine air when it contains a suffi- 
ecient quantity of Carbon Dioxide to extinguish or 
dim a light. Carbon Dioxide is 114 times the weight 
of air, and settles at the lower points of the wor 
places in the mines. It is colorless, with a slight acid 
taste and smell, It will not burn or support combus- 
tion and is not poisonous, but has a suffocating effect. 


White Damp 1s mine air when it contains Carbon x 
Monoxide. It is colorless, odorless, has about the 
same weight as air, and will explode when mixed 
with the proper amount of air; it is not found in 
mines in sufficient quantities to cause an explosion. 

It is extremely poisonous. When the air contains 
as much as one-half of one per cent. of Carbon 
Monoxide, death results in a short time. The blood 
absorbs this gas faster than it absorbs oxygen. 
This is the gas that ie Meee e owners who 
tart the engine in a closed garage. : 7 
. Stink Damp describes the mine air when it con- 
tains sufficient Hydrogen Sulphide to smell like 
rotten eggs. It is more poisonous than Carbon 
Monoxide, one-tenth of one per cent. causing death. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. = 
(The figures, by U. S. Bureau of Mines, represent millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon barrels 


haar some = = |- |Argen- Trini- |India, |P 
Vene-] Rou: Mex- } Neth.| Col- |Argen- oe mdi 


a) Us: [Russia zuela |mania| Tran. | ico |B. Ind|ombia) tina 
1910 6a:6 ne bee oF DEN VSB:B Ni SLEO | ee eeaell ges 13.) O40) 6a 
OF le 281.1 68.51/52 -<. 12.0 | 3.6 | 32.9} 11.9°]..... 0.5] 26] 0.7 | 82 
Bees a Pea A ay ae Wen ee S88 Ss 16 Ay 2:85) Shel 84 
14° 8:4. 116.7 1193:4'] 17.0}... 2.0 fo Beals 233) ST 
2.2 9.8 | 22.2 |182.3 0.3 2.9 6.3 2.4 8.5 
4.2] 10.9 | 25.2 |149.6 0:4 | "S14 1) B71 3:0" |) 84 
9:0 | 13.4 | 32.4 |139.7 04/46) 84) 41 | 84 
19.7 | 16.6 | 35.0 |115.5 1.0] 63} 92] 44] 83 
36.9 | 23.3 | 35.8 | 90.4 6:-4)| 7:8 110:8) 7S:0.4' 8:0 
63.1 | 26.4 | 39.7 | 64.1 15.0| 8610.1 | 5.4] 8.0 
105.7 | 30.8 | 43.5 | 50.1 19.9} 9:0: 120 RT AS. 
137.5 | 34.8 | 42.1 | 44.7 204] 94)|134] 8.7], 8.7 
136.7 | 42.8 | 45.8 | 39.5 20.3 | 9.0] 125] 94] 89 
116.6 | 49.1 | 44.4 | 33.0 18.2 | 11.7 | 10.1 9.7] 8.2 
116.5 | 53.8 | 49.5 | 32.8 16.4 |-13.1 |} 9.9] 101] 8.8 
117.7 | 54.1'| 54.4 | 34.0 13.2 | 13.7'| 13.2 | 96] 9.8 
142.1 | 62.0 | 52.7 | 38.2 17.3 | 14.1 | 14.1 { 10.9 9.0 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN U. S. 
'@igures, by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. represent thousands of 42-gallon Barrels.) 
Ohio. |W.Va. : Ky. Til. | Kans.) Texas. ; Okla. ; Wyo.) La. 


Eat  1,301/13,258|22,363)16, 5 ie Sic 
oe 4} 87795] 9. 3|. 73. ' 


6 Bice 
9} 52,029; 115) 6,841)...... 
106,206|16,831/35,714]...... 
114,634] 19,333 |27,103 
149,571|26,715/35,376 
160,929 44,785 |24,919 
'2|173,538|39,498 |21,124/ 46,028 
176,768 |29, 173 |20,272 
179,195 |25,776/23,20 
277,775/21,307 |22,818)40,005 
249,857 |21,461/21,847 


100 
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noe 
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8 $|153,244|13,418/2 
3'815|172;010 4 02°609]182°251|11'227 
4'095|174/305| 4; 4/47 6]180;107| 127556 


Where there are no figures, either there was no marketed production, or the production data were merged 


those of other states. Kentucky, 1932, 1933, includes Tennessee. 


(The data are those gathered by the United States Bureau of Mines.) 


Petroleum (Domestic). {Petrol’m Natural Gas Gasoline Natural Gas. ‘ 
— ] Gasoline. | Kerosene | A A | SS 
Value. | Product. Product’n.| Value. |Product’n.| Value ua 


1,000 Bobls. $1,000. |1,000. Bbdl.|1,000 Bol.| 1,000 Gals. | $1,000 |Afil. Cu. Ft. 
és 300,767 330,900 49,021 9D) Pajokess, 18 sate bil ak ostalle chai | tye ewe ei <i eh 
22,635 he Gs. A7O\y 40, LI Mente. See erie eee Me lor mee eee] ee eee 
703,944 85,007 282,536 153,554 
Sees 7 160,888 oe, 


Product’n. | 


1, 40,001 
1,141,5 253,856 
1,188,571 | 265,271 
1,313,019 00,1 
1,445,428 | 317,930 
1,568,139 | 363,726 
1,917,421 | 413,276 
1,943,421 | 416,090 
ean 392.816 
5,656 407,932 1380008 aoaioos 


908,065 904.8 | 423,801 | 53,855 | 1,535,360 | 60,523 |..........|...2.- 
Of the crude petroleum imported in 1934 (bbls 
25,407,000 came from Venezuela; 5.858,000. ete 
Mexico; 4,194,000 from Colombia; '102:000 from 
635— | other countries. Of the exports, 21,963,000 went to __ 
a3’ $ “ 2 ;| Canada; 19,164,000 to other countries. an 
4—§ 876,732,346 ; ‘ (1925) 10,- The upward trend in the marketed production of s 
235,713; (1927) 12,729,536,213 | liquefied petroleum gas, which has been uninter- 
ie 1929) 17 ,709—$1,531,- | rupted since the first data (1922) were compiled, 
931) 17,100, i; 31,385,803. was continued into 1934, when the total. was 48.- 
1 production (1934) 1,708,000 bbls.; natural | 173,000 gallons, an increase of 24 percent over 1933. 
, 6,556,000 bbis.; imports of crude petro-| The gain in 1934 was due solely to increased sales 
35,558,000 bbls.; imports of refined petroleum | for industrial and misdéellaneous uses, in fact, sales 
, 14,936,000 bbis.; total new supply of all| for domestic purposes increased but slightly, and 
196,823,000 bbis.; total. demand, 1,034,671,000 | sales for gas-making purposes declined. i 


; Of the four types ? 
Exports of crude petroleum, 41,127,000 bbls.; | butane, peuteners and prepanebenae: mixtures, 
rts of refined products, 73,380,000 bbis.; domestic | butane is of first importance, sales of butane in 1934: 
demand for motor fuel, 407, 106,000 bbls.; production | aggregating 25,553,000 gallons, or slightly more 


motor fuel, 423,801,000 bbis. i than half of the total marketed production, A 
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Pe AMERICAN RAILWAY STATISTICS. 
(Compiled from the Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Mile- Loco- Freight Pass. | Rail 
Year. age | Miles |motives| Cars {Cars in Passengers Freight rE ‘sh i iu 
Owned.} Built. jin Serv.| in Serv. | Serv. Carried. Garted, ‘ployees, es 
a Miles- | Miles-| No. No. No. No, 0. 
1,731,409] 40,713] 738,834,667]1 30.044 ¢ 
)1,837,914) 42,262) 797,946,116/1 
|1,991,557 43,973} 878,905,133/1 
2,100,784! 45,292) 890,009,574)1 
a 2,086,835) 45,664] 891,472,425]1,556 
, 12,148,478) 47,179} 971,683,199)1,849, 
9,9 997,409,882]1,78 
2,2. 1,004,081,346/1,844, 
¢ P 1,043,603,005/2,058, 
2,¢ 7 1,063,248,850) 2,00: 
2\2,d41,£ 985,676,117/1,82 4. 
/2,329, 3/ 1,048,986,826|2,34 1,700, 1,50 
\2,379 1,109,943,226/2,453,423,: 1,785, 1,782,964, 
12,39 9 +611) 1,122,962,887/2,477,091,958) 1,89 2,665,012, 
| :426,8 56,290) 1,211,021,934]2, 185,285,250] 1,960,439|2,897,769,171 
: 2/2,388,424) 56,102/1,269,912,881|2,427,622,267|2,075,886|3,754, 280,920 
2] 2/2,378,510] 56,950/1,061,130,762] 1,808,835,938| 1,705,30812,823.970,229 
92 | 2,352,483] 56,827) 989,509,000] 1,974,618,324/1,669,640|2,693,291,741 
1923. 50,222 417) 69,414/2,379,131) 57,159/1,008,537,863|2,503,117,071/|1,902,222|3,062,025,577 
1924....... 250,156 635) 69,486 |2,411,627| 57,451] 950, .378|2,331,291,297| 1,795,493 /2,882,658,421 
1925 ee 249,398; 530) 68,098/2,414,083} 56,814) 901,963, 145|2,463,725,307!1,786,411|2,916, 192,750 
1926 249,138 873) 66,847 |2,403,967) 56,8 Sar nent 786) 2,627,491,771)1,821,804/3,001,803,606 
818) 65 348/2,378,800) 55,729) 840,029,680) 2,510,054, 113]1,775,549|2,963,033,615 
3 935) 63,311/2,346,751] 54,800}. 798, 078" 114/2,504, 195, 746] 1,691,950)2,874,428,921 
615} 61,257/2,323,683] 53,838] 786,432.468 2,084,333, 226]1,694,042|2,940/206,163 
413) 60,189)2,322,267| 53,584) 707,986,505|2,179.014,863)1,517,043|2,588,597, 979 
. }248,829 492) 58,652/2,245,904/ 52,096] 599,226,754/1,694,074,786/1, 282) 825 }2,124, "783.9 
‘ - 247, 595 314 56,732 /2,184,690 50,598| 480,717,777|1,229,078,365) 1, "052, "285 11535), 066, 139 
- |245,703 122) 54,228 /2,072, :832| 47.677| 434; 847/907] 1,322/462,572 990, dy 91,647 
$243,857 33) 51,423/1,973.247) 44,8841 452,175,619|1,440,433,567|1,027,426|1, ‘541; 312; 928 
Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | 47.0; (1933) 47.5; (1934) 48.0. 


railways. 

Figures for freight carried (1913) 
I and IT roads, and this is true for that year as to tor 
number of employees and employees’ wages. {195 

Average cope of freight cars, in tons—(1903) 


cover classes 


29.4; te 9; (1920) 42.4; (1923) 43.8; (1924) | (19 
44.3: (1925) 44.8: (1926) 45.1; (1927) 45.5: (1928) | ( 
45.8; (1929) 46.3; (1930) 46.6; (1931) 47.0; (1932) | ( 


RAILWAY PASSENGER 


Miles Rey.| Ave.| Frt. Miles Miles CASUALTIES. 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per |Jour.| Rev.| Traveled Traveled —-—— 
YEAR. Revenue. Revenue. by Pass.| per ja ton} by Pass. | by Freight ie 
Passengers Mile.|Pass.|Mile.| Trains. Trains. |Killed|Injured 
jollars Thousands.| Cts. |Miles| Cts. Miles. ~ Miles. No, No. 
1904..... aa 326, 91/1, 379, 002, 693 ty 923, ae 2.01/30.64| 0.78}440,464,866|535,090,971|10,046] 84,155 
1905... 472.694,732|1,450,772,838| 23,800, 1 1.96|32.21| 0.77|459,827,029/546,424,405 86,008 
1906. 510,032,583) 1,640,386,655 25, 167, bal 2.00/31.54| 0.75 pay oo 5531594'005,825|10,618| 97,706 
j 343 2.01}31.72| 0.76] 509,328,042/629,995,723]11, ‘839 111, Bea , 
46 1.94/32.86| 0.75] 505,945.582|587,218,454| 10,188] 104,230 
1.93|32.85] 0.76/ 506,011,038] 568,854, 722) 95,626 
1.94|33.50)' 0.75} 549,015,003|635. 1; 9, 119,507 
1.97/33.48] 0.76|572,929,421|626,496,025]10,396}150,159 
1.99/33.18] 0.74) 585,853,528 Caer aae 10,585] 169,538 
2.01|33.31| 0.73) 593,061,212|643,841,292]10,964/200,3 
1.99|33.25| 0.74|605,212'471|607,871.709|10,302| 192,662 
1.99/32:95| 0.73] 580,448,205/552,003,893| 8,621|162)040 
2.05|33.58| 0.72|595,440,924|/632,303,852|10,001/196,722 
2.10/36.13| 0.73/593,338,291|646,402,252/10,087|194,; 
2:42/38.48| 0.86|544,320,851|628,435,670| 9,286|174,5 
2155/38.68| 0.99]553,147.240|560,498,577| 6.978] 149,05: 
2.75|37.30| 1.07|574,826,099|619,507,289] 6,958) 168,3 
3.09|35.53] 1.29|568,241,993|519,816,726| 5,996| 120,68 
3.04|36.19| 1.19|553,919,210|544,486,3 6,213] 134,855 
3.03|37.97| 1.13|573,938,043}631,167,314| 7,236]171,683 
2.99138.26| 1.13]579,384, 167 |590,878,956| 6,458)143,725 
2.94|40.10] 1.11|581,791,719|602,872,559| 6,617) 137, 
2.94|40.79| 1.10|584,972,232|622,294,985 6,947) 130,222 
2.90|40.23| 1.10)/578,355,321|598,434,584) 6,821 104,7' 
2.85|39.72| 1.09]570,037,816|589, 3| 6,511) 86,196 
2.81|39.63| 1.09)568,094,709|598,343,477| 6,496) 76,995 
73 2.72|37.96| 1.07|545,090,881 |523,254,887| 5,481) 49,430 
2.52136.60| 1.06|485,537,618'446,261,006| 5,099) 35,656 
1 AEGIS) Medes] BR rs LOW Aue ene cel cah| SGU gra 
=a 8,968,226, 16,368,043 | 2.0 ,01 ; 
1933. ¥ ae 6, 1308 aes. 900,556' 18,068,535! 1.92 34, “96! 0.991381,610,361 397,149,702 4,879 28,631 


ons killed in 1934, railway employees 
Coron passengers on trains, 27; all other non- 


trespass 
included, 1 17,338 rail employees and 1,870 paseeaaera 


en veraee Ben entay compensation per Set e 


17) $1, ie 81; 


AND FREIGHT DATA. 


1,642, trespassers, 2,654. Those injured 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON’ RAILWAYS. 


: 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933 ; 

\ 149 | 2,206 | 2,491 2,371 | 2,568 | 2.485 | 2,020.| 1,811 | 1,525 | 1,511 1554 

ane Teed: 5383 Gare e508 6.555 | 6,991 | 6,613 | 6,666 aa 41657 | 3/989 st 4, 
7,537 | 6,468 


Total. .| 7,193 | 8,582, 8.674 | 8,761 | 9,482 | 8,984 | 9.234 
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RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS. 
Ratio 
| Total | Net Railway 0 eee 
ratin) Operati Tax Operating Net Dividends |Oper.Exp.to 
Saree Merce Meee Accruals. Income. Income, | Declared. | Oper. Rev. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doltars. Pet. 
2,082,482,406]1,390,602,152] 58,712,179} 633,168,075 364,811,011 237,964,482 66.78 
2'325,765,167|1,530,877,271| 69,064,057) 719,823,839) 434,228,959 272,785,974| # 66.08 
21589, 105,578]1.748,515,814| 73,743,473] 766,846,291/488,014,078 308,088,627 67.53 
2'440.638,832|1,710,401,761| 78,673,794| 634,794,284/443,986,915 390,695,351 70.08 
2,473,205,301]1,650,034,204| 85,139,554] 710,474,052) 441,062,743 321,071,626. 66.72 
2,812, 141,575] 1,881,879,118 "034,593! 805,097, 141| 583,191,124 |405,771,416 66.92 
2,852, 854,721 |1,976,331,864| 102,657,157 44669, 102|547,280,771|460, 195,376 69,28 
2'906,415,869|2,035,057,529| 113,818,605] 727,458,036/ 453,125,324 400,315,313 70.02 
3'193,117,834|2,235,922,626|122,005,424| 805,266,117|546,761,119)/369,077,546 70.02 
3'127.729.588|2,280,415,7911140,470,286| 674,189,999|395,492,305/451,653,346 72.91 
:956,193, 202] 2,088,682,956| 13 i 694,276, 111|354,786,729|328,477,938 70.65 


5, 250,419,628 |4,498,816,672| 239, 136,164 
6,310,150, 780|5,954,393,793|289,272,083 
632,665,33114,668, 997,935] 283,162,551 
4,482, 538]4,509,990,972 |308, 145,247 
9,209,643 |4,999,383,388|339,576,803] 97 


646,223,098] 442,336, 131/339,185,658 81.67 

454,132,156) 496,609, 104/335,241,935 85.68 

12,100,759|481,950,969|331,102,938 94.36 

601,138,916|]350,539,608|456,482,092 82.89 

769,411,093| 434,459, 186/338,805,695 79.48 

4,917,715|632,117,581|411,881,766 77.88 

6,6: 984 »481}623,399,393 |385, 129,890 76.24 
99|4,633,497,390|365,790,063|1,136,728,016| 771,053,077 |409.645,051 74.17 
538,002}1,229,020, 188|883,421,795}473,682,830 73.23 

530|383, 111,605] 1,077,841,658) 741,923,916 }567,280,717 74.65 

212,463, ,008,605, ,630,626|1,182,467,353)855,017,540/510,017,987 72.57 
6,373,003,832|4,579, 161,848 402,698,333] 1,262,636, 132|977,229,694/560,901.941 71.85 
5,356,483, ¢ f 5 874, 154,248) 577,922,698 /603,150,390 74.56 
528,204,145/ 169,286,689 /401,462,731 77.10 

325,331,654 geek Gas 150,774,322 77.06 

477,326,360] 26,542,939) 158,790,118 72.82 

465,896,456! 23,282,241|211,766,557| 74.77 


Net income figures (1913) cover classes I and II 
roads and non-operating subsidiaries; most of the other 
figures, that year, exclude non-operating subsidiaries. 


Dividend figures (1923) include_ $50,417,400 of 
stock dividends authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Average dividend rate, counting all stock—(1890) 
1.97; (¥900) 2.39; (1910) 5.00; (1916) 4.19; (1920) 
3.74; (1923) 4.53; (1924) 4.14; (1925) 4.35; (1926) 
5.06: (1927) 5.95; (1928) 5.25; (1929) 5.70: (1930) 
ie (1981) 4.01; (1932) 1.50; (1933) 1.58; (1934) 


Average dividend rate on dividend-paying stock— 
(1890) 5.45; (1900) 5.23; (1910) 7.50; (1916) 6.75; 


(1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.52; 
(1926) 7.32; (1927) 3.47; $1935} 7.12; (1929) 7.47; 
(1930) 7.83; (1931) 5.48; (1932) 4.57; (1933) 5.09; 
(1934) 6.21. The peak, 9.02, was in_ 1921. 

Operating revenues in 1934 for Class I roads 
amounting to $3,271,566,822 were derived from the 
following chief sources: freight $2,629,301,525; 
Senge $345,889,550; mail, $91,139,847; express 
$54,013,025. 

Operating expenses in 1934 for Class I roads 
were divided as follows: maintenance of way and 
structures, $365,299,615: maintenance of equipment, 
$637,905,616; traffic, $89,249,457; transportation, 
$1,164,065,839. 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL. 
(investment figures, first column, represent book values.) 


Investment. Common Preferred dunded ‘rotal Railway Amount of 
YR.| in Road and Stock Stock ebt Capital Net Stock Paying 
Equipment. | Outstanding.| Outstanding.} Outstanding. | Outstanding. | Capitalization| Dividends. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1905}11,951,348,949)5,180,933,907/1,373,623,144] 7,250.701,070] 13,805,258, 121]11,167,105,992/4,119,086,714 
1906) 12,420,287 ,938]5,403,001,962]1,400,758,131| 7,766,661,385!14,570,421,478] 11,671,949,649)4,526,958,760 
1907)13,030,344,328)5,932,948,772)1,423,912,919] 8,725,284,992|16,082,146,683]............. 4,948,756,203 
1908} 13,213,766 ,540|5,910,351,430} 1,462,860,893) 9,394,332,504| 1 7,544,827)12,833,591,510/4,843,370,740 
1909] 13,609,183 ,515/6,218,382.485] 1,467,896,060] 9,801,590,390] 17,487,868,935] 1 4, < ,920,174,118 
1910)14,557,816,099/6,710, 168,538] 1,403,488,842| 10,303,474,858| 18,417, 132,238] 14,375,529,748|5,412,578.457 
1911)15,612, 845/7,074,917,534| 1,395,800,077| 10,738,217,470| 19,208,935,081] 15,044,482,894 5, 730,250,326 
1912/16 ,004,744,966|7,248,749,515|1,373,651,306| 11,130,135,443| 19,752.536,264/ 15, 125,533,485]5, 581,289,249 
1913) 16,588 603,109] 7,231,515,045] 1,379,096,282| 11,185,514,385] 19,796, 125,712] 15,366,472, 5,780,282,416 
1914) 17,153,785,568}7,304,479,846] 1,376,279,858} 11,566,541,553] 20,247,301,257| 15,759,093,913] 5,667,072.959 
1915/17,441,420,382]7,599,937,80 1] 1,394,956,920] 12,133,064,357| 21, 127,959,078] 16,307,502, 5: 219,846,566 
1916) 17,842.776,668)7,593,731,500| 1,455,141,559] 12,000,435, 523|21,049,308,582|16,332,578,328] 5,430,123'235 
1917)18,574,297,873)7,454,610,000] 1,847,920,E81| 11,946,826, 260) 21,249,357,241| 16,401,786,017|5,610,774,033 
1918) 18,984,756 ,478)7,249,307,281}1,805,809,755| 11,729.715,805| 20,784,832,841] 16,454,339,035|5,138,851,236 
1919) 19,300, 120,717)7,193,405,278} 1,897,727,699] 11,859,042, 168| 20,850,175, 145] 16,550,310,683|5, 8,320,612 
1920/19,849,319,946}7,215,861,54()| 1,897,823,599} 12, 777,765,646] 21,89 1,450,785) 16.993,930,263]| 5,07. 039,645 
1921)20,329,223 ,603)7,275,293, 120] 1,800,344,790| 13,215,997,882]22,291,635,792| 17,082,875,993 5,059,843,973. 
1922)20,580,168,269)7,306,953,3854) 1,834,011,047] 13, 149,136,284| 2: 101,185] 17,279,726, 169] 5,321,347,130 
1923 21,372, 161)7,397,756,895) 1,851,764,544| 13,589,085,900| 22,838, 607,339] 17,810, 262,26215,646.076,157 
1924)22,182.267,385)7,538,994,845] 1,935,394,203] 14,162,095, 186] 23,636,484, 234| 18,201,897,712 6,042;267,912 


Figures for 1913-1914, except in first and last 
columns, cover classes I and II roads and non-oper- 
ating subsidiaries. 

“Net Capitalization” is total capital outstanding 
minus capital securities owned by railways. Thus, 
a ti . Peas hd ron American rail 

e hands o é public, stocks total 
$7,038,963,269; bonds, $11,613,527,983. e 

‘The number of stockholders in chief railway com- 
panies, Dec. 31, 1934, was—Pennsylvania, 232 998; 
Atchison and Affiliated Companies, 57,514; Union 
Pacific, 47,649; Southern Pacific, 53,554; Baltimore 


1934 25,681,607,533|7,994,085,098|2,043,916,410|14,531,691,768|24.569,693,276| 18,652,491. 252 Sai aaeeG 


& Ohio, 44,521; New York Central, 59,109: Great 
Northern, 36,870; Northern P: } 5 
Haven, 27.048. : acific, 33,785; New 
. 4nvestment in road and equipment for 

ae include the investment of eat ed , 
ten ures in columns 2—5 include nominally out- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission h: 

on — Lo i. eee pate Ya a Class ees 

sted EE , at 691,000, 

against $18,900,000,000 in 1920. pete: te! 


Ee 
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MILEAGE, REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF BIG RAILWAYS IN U. S, 


The operating revenues of railways are derived from transportation of 
passengers, freight, mail and express 
~ goods. These include peeaen of eating places, st i y y 
Borer rents ar builaines et mn ; = D orage, telegraph and phone, grain elevators, stock yards, 
perating expenses include maintenance of way and Structure, equipment, and trans ts 
Net railway operating income is the difference between revi enues sad oevenne. minus taxes, unvollectible aw 
revenues, net equipment and joint facility and rents. Figures in italics are deficits. gn: 


7 


Aver. Operating Operating Net Railway Oper- 
ae Road. Oprd ee a Expenses. , ating Income. 
a 1934. 1934. 1933. 1934, 1933. 1934. 1933. 
a SP ee, 2) 5 eee 950|$13,159,346)$13, 2: 174 vd ¢ 2 Soles a 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 2 $1 is asset’ "$9,215,609 $221,040/61,847,841 
a e and Affiliated Com- 13.319 
ae eA ees. 128,093,948) 119,926,437/102,083,480} 93,803,318]15,229, 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 5,146) 39,533,828} 37,908, 943 30,897,535] 29,127,630] 4,289, 3a Z 399, Ett 
Baltimore & Ohio. ......... 6,400/135, 539,395] 131,792,253] 99,337,784] 90,369,700/23, 677,939 /28, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.’ ‘2!:| _226| "8'304°765| 6/742/869| 61810°295| 4’308'866| 1307, 203| 1708, Eeo 
Boston & Maine........... 2,047 42,155,612} 41,877,369| 30,872,270 30/389,875 6,893,515) 7,068,315 
Central of Georgia.......... 1,927} 13,353,151} 12,132,343] 11,340,897] 10,356,850 675,683 636,011 
Central R. R. of New Jersey . 690} 29,022,116} 27,401,329] 20,247,793} 19,648.591] 3, 060; 752| 2,268, 768 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 3,115/ 109,489,077) 105, “tty 522} 60,814,971] 58,326,084/36, Meek E 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . 939] 12;776,550| 12,218,449 9'945.374| 9,601,058 oa OF Pr 
Chicago & North Western. 8,441] 75,893,418] 73,394,504} 61,811,820] 57,714,969] 5, 302" fos 6,031,714 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney 9,144) 80,288,159) 78,496,975] 58,007,983| 54,361,599/12, 650; 936 13, 491 1225 
Chicago Great Western...... 1,518} 15,491,939) 14,575,180} 11,291,717] 10,322,113 1/200/4! 99 1/280/914 
SrenS, Agee & Loutreiile. 645] 7,427,499) 7,228,716] 6,168,313] 5,745,056} 119,800 21,083 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. ./11,172] 87/859,792| 85,495,220] 69'655'5 4596, ¥ iv 
Chi; er Nisan SS ee 69/655,547| 64,596,841| 6,539,054| 8,597,319 ; 
(Incl. Chi., Rock . Island 
MPRNTIREE  g ' 6, is Siete kore sips M4 ~ 8,318] 66,961,688} 64,848,449] 56,875,189] 52,435,396] 1,678,800] 2,997,566 
Chic., St. Panl, Min. & Oma..| 1,661] 14,848,618} 14,527,600] 12,490,880} 11,206,512 601,985} 1,537,544 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac.| 337] 12,272,002] 11,622,730] 7,836,848 ,050,143] 3,257,307) 3,354,223 
Delaware & Hudson........ 849] 23,176,468} 22,178,122] 20,381,924] 20,281,712] 2, ,875| 1,016,991 
‘ Del., Lackawanna & Western 993] 44,592,530} 43,339,278) 35,506,791] 34,777,127] 4, ,180} 3,480,30 
Denver&Rio Grande Western} 2,560] 19/246'850| 17,112:794] 14°645/261| 11,8871424] 2/311/564| 3,357,643 
‘Duluth to laegr ag aa eee are 563] 9,486,593) 9,700,200} 6,717,413] 5,717,850] 1,981,648] 3,408,234 
, Joliet & Eastern...... 446] 10,289/344] 9,985,608] /344'359| 7,563,736] 661,634] 928,388 Y: 
e (including are & 
oP VEE Se 2,311) 75,064,122) 72,086,316) 54,311,372] 51,612,532/12,699,832)12,523,148 
Grand Trunk Western. ..... 1,007| 17,158,392} 14,958,766) 14,867,118] 13,724,723] 392,467} 964,401 
Great Northern. ........... .344| 70,752,877| 61,923,891] 48,610,181] 41,545,224]14,101,650/11,810,227 © 
Illinois Central (Including ; 
azoo & Miss. Valley)... 6,638) 91,144,973) 87,958,484) 67,855,400] 61,939,473]13,422,185/16, 1823, 087 
International Great Northern| 1,158) 12'575,330| 12/287,759 9,387,108 B 870,288] 1/370,550) 1,518,751 - 
Kansas City Southern?...... 879] 9,650,065} 9,362,763] 7/095.618 '840/697| 1/291/453] 15161,674 » 
Lehigh Valley........... -.-| 1,354) 39,866,526] 38,177, £0 30,921,804 vi 232,067) 5,338,991] 4,107,569 
iia L 1 10% eae 397| 24,227,481) 24,068, 17,146,582] 15, 385,988] 2'373/922] 4/230,658 Pe 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 1,238] 16,206,312] 13/935; 333 10,334,776] _9,425,801] 3, 10611840] 1:590;090 
Louisville & Nashville... .... 5,063} 69,962,668) 65,656,958) 53'330.788) 50, 248/571 i 967,297 |11,857,689 
‘Maine Central............-. ,049} 10,931,066] 10,556,435 “000, 7,574,628] 1/838/069| 1,933,103, 
‘Minneapolis & St. Louis..... 1,633} 7,514,180) 7,673,398] 6,823,401] 6,747,285 40,723} _ 281,705 a 
Minn., St. Paul & 8.8. Marie] 4,303] 223715582] 22,293'596 18,203,607| 17,993,870] 1,243, 1926} 1,016,850 S 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas a Lies 
Controlled Companies’. . 3,294] 26,329,387) 25,693,429] 20,592,843] 18,998,203] },708,707| 2,940,499 cy 
Missouri Pacific. .....:..... 7,349] 73,435,591) 67,953,779} 58°380'450| 52,447,443] 6,118, '046| 6,923,548 a 
Mobile & Ohio............- 1,202 827; 8,161,996) 7,434,093] 6,828,676 30,0. 177,532. ineee 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis.| 1,203} 12'733/701] 12/381,088 11,048,705|.10,793,231| 953, 992,602 . : 
New York Central.......... 11,399]295/084/881|283,341,102 224,171,760|207, 1923/294|29,160,928|33, art 162 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis..| 1,691} 33,143,864) 30,647,506 *892'256| 20, 734/958] 5,509,42 i 
N. Y.. New Haven & Hartford| 2,070] 69,283,110} 67,224,751 52'714/212| 49,227, 1027] 5,617,020] 7, 208, "427 ¢ 


Norfolk & Western......... 2,185| 72,707,867| 69,262,801] 44 531.257] 39,017,307 22,518,286 24,656,354 1 
‘Northern Pacific........... 6.725] 51,407,775) 47°578,677 413500813 38,993'493| 7°915,209| 5,975.9 
Oregon Short Line...) _ |). "504| 211455;911 14/368; 126| 13,387,520] 3,248,961 3/301, ; 
Oreo on aR. & Nay..| 2'304| 15,284;427] 13'381,086| 14°308:128 548'0 3 
peas 10/485|343/668;600] 324;715/314 |p }y 902" (88 1298'768'347 |61,317,016|61, 976,869 
Pere Marquette............ 2,145| 24,597,190] 21,947,295 17,892,720| 2,618.36] 1,724,456 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. ._- 234| 15'236,943| 147582'837| 13/425-280) 11°972"709| 3'304,833| 2/906,119 
Ee aaa 1,461] 531078451) 49,4641052] So'nso' 19a] $8,145, 084)12 896,07318,977.008 9 
See fetiiotnn ious ..%- 5,140] 40/043°864| 38,731,160] 33'g99'393| 31,705,418| 2'934,814| 31381,153 
St. Louis Southwestern, St.- 3 May y 
Tos ence Atiiiated Con ¢: 
m-| A 
fanbase 5 24 erate .$27| 14,125,660] 12,953,395] 9,891,149] 9,063,605] 1,058,645) 1.789, 740 
cae ike Tiwe fasy sce: '300| 33°861.442| 31/549,557| 28/814°732| 25'810'072| 17631,913| 216221008 | 
LSE al RS 6.645] 78,183,701 76,148,103| 58,120,444) 53,705,409|12,665,358|15,015,944 
thors Baaito, (2.210772 8'832|117/320'847|101'187'315| 86°914/028| 78'377,603|16,811,541| 91249'516 
south & New Orleans... <1 4,463| 31/871,862) 28'673°646) 26,065,188] 23,990,548| 192117] | 198, 
Texas & Pacific............ 1'980| 22'289'956| 20'229/967| 15,110,841| 13/858'987| 4,732'75 
Union Pacific. Cag aE TES 3°768| 677490,849] 63,357,225| 46,901:763| 40,910,829|11,585,526 12°346'901 
oes teks g19| 14,443,351] 13,433,773] ,6,701,874| 6,520,505] 6.772.558) 8.116.088 
3 SR aN ho ee peg 2,455] 38°235'813| 36/207/016| 287523/481| 27°577,369| 4(355,273| 2,745,490 
‘Western Maryiand. ’)11!! --| 34bb) Pe eaaioval is'a4e.o4s| 9144-083] 7'846.337| 4,106,178] 4,060, 
ow ot 1,213| 12,302,903] 10/868;313] 9,780,792] xs18,300) 1.267.422) "909,827 
* “Wheeling & Lake Erie. !‘ 512) 11,230,704] 10,568;820) | §,504;960) 7,794,603] 1,764,820] 1,601 357 


1Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Gulf Colorado & Sante, Fe; and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 


ms mith. 
‘ [= ae Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. of Texas; and Beaver, Meade & 


; Shreveport Bridge & Sr canst 


¥ ‘ 
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RAILWAY MILEAGE BY STATES; DEC. 31, 1934. 


State Total State Total 
Miles Miles 
Alabama 5,1 OWE. = so 00's 9,517 
Arizona..... 2,316 Kansas..... 9,003 
Arkansas... . 4,741 Kentucky... 3,791 
California... . 8,190 Louisiana... 4,535 
Colorado... . 4,925 2,137 
Connecticut. 976 1,439 
Delaware... 325 992 
Dist of Col.. 38 7,647 
455 8,636 
6,464 4,075 
2,928 7,718 
12,262 Montana. . 5,222 
7,061 || Nebraska... 6,104 


1830) 23; (1840) 2,818; (1850) 9,021; (1860) 30,626. 
(1870) 52,922: (1880) 93,267; (1890) 167,191; (1900) 
198,964; (1910) 249,992; (1915—June 30) 253,789; 
(1916—June 30) 254,251; (1916—Dec. 31) 254,037; 
(1917—Dec. 31) 253,626; (1918—Dec. 31) 253,529; 
(1919—Dec. 31) 253,152; (1920—Dec. 31) 252,845; 
(1921—Dee. 31) 251,176; (1922—Dec. 31) 250,413; 
(1923—Dec. 31) 250,222; (1924—Dee. 31) 250,156; 


State Total State Total 
Miles Miles 
Nevada..... 2,130 S. Dakota. .’. 4,192 
New Hamp.. 1,089 Tennessee... - 868 
New Jersey.. 2,189. PORAS cio se 134 
New Mexico. 2,915 TOGAN Sr eeiciete 2,160 
New York... ,211 Vermont.... 1,016 
N. Carolina. 4,902 Virginia..... 4,414 
N. Dakota. . 5,276 Washington. 5,433 
Ohi wench kes 1089 W. Virginia. . 955 
Oklahoma, 6,657 Wisconsin.. . , 904 
Oregon a eed Wyoming... 2,635 
NN. a6 he . ——__—_—— 

Rhode Island 20. U.S. Total. .| 243,857; 
S. Carolina. . 3,681 {I 


(1925—Dec. 31) 249,398; (1926—Dee. 31) 249,138; 
(1927—Dee. 31) 249,131; (1928—Dec. 31) 249,309; 
(1929—Dee. 31) 249,433; (1930—Dec. 31) 249,052; 
(1931—Dec. 31) 248,829; (1932—Dec. 31) 247,595; 
(1933—Dec. 31) 245,703. 

Mileage in Alaska and Hawaii not included in 
any of the above totals. 


WIDTH OF STANDARD CAUCE RAILWAYS. 


The standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 8}4 inches 
In the United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and European 
Turkey. That is to say it is 5614 inches from the 
inside of one rail to the inside of the opposite rail, 
about five-eighths of an inch below the top of the 
rail head. This measurement holds good on rail 
heads with slanted sides as well as on rail heads 


with straight sides. . 


Broad-gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 


Narrow-~gauge:- A gauge narrower than the stan- 
dard gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in 
Latin American countries; 3 fit. gauge frequently 


employed in construction tracks; or 3-ft. 6-in gauge 
standard on the British South African Railways, etc. 
A gauge of 24 in. or less is commonly employed for 
industrial railways. 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR. 


Q Jaslota|% pick a] Z lAs|sicls . ack! 4b 
Pe eis DOSY op 893/85 Ea] o/52/uoe goal8o 
Yrar |S) 22/29 Aaa ge| 8 | selos Year |Q2/SSloc ace 88] 2 J"se}os- 
(Fiscal) BIZEISs|Qe8/55] & isse] 55 ]| (Calendar).| F/EEISS |S g2ise] & jssulss 
5c 8/5 ° jSn%] Ss} Ted fete) Sc S/o. |PHsat Ss | Sf] x, 
22| 3/38|222/82| |fesl38 22) $/23|222| 82] (fesis4 
7 esa ber RS RS ff) Ras|z a | ose 18630 Hssly 
Cis.| Cts.; Cls.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.||. Cts.} Cis.| Cts.} Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
TACT ES RES ey a 39.4] 8.1/16.8] 2.4 | 2.4] 3.6] 1.0 |26.3})/1922 .|44.4] 9.3)/20.7] 2.0 | 3.0] 5.4; 1.5 J13.7 
1 0 IP Rene 40.1) 8.0/16.8] 2.4.| 2.5] 3.9] 1.0 |25.3]/1923 .|44.3] 8.4]20.1] 1.8 | 3.2] 5.3] 1.6 115.3 
1913 .|40.1] 7.8]/16.9| 2.5 | 2.7] 3.8] 0.9 [25.3//1924...... 44.3] 7.4/19.1) 1.8} 3.5] 5.8] 1.7 116.4 
LGA Seve aha 41.0] 7.8)18.2] 2.7 | 3.0) 4.5} 1.0 }21.8]/1925...... 43.2) 6.6)18.9} 1.7 | 3.7] 5.9) 1.7 118.3 
POM. 3 rises 40.0]. 7.3}17.0} 2.6 | 3.5] 4.6] 1.2 }23.8])1926...... 42.6] 6.4/19.0] 1.6 | 3.6] 6.1] 1.7 |19.0 
MOU Gist 3s .). 37.6] 6.7)15.6} 2.0 | 3.5] 4.3] 1.2 |29.1])1927...... 43.9] 6.3)/18.9] 1.6 | 3.9] 6.1] 1.9 ]17.4 
(Calendar) 1928. sh. 43.0} 5.8/18.1) 1.6 | 3.9] 6.4] 2.0 |19.2 
ROUB ra cio ois 38.0) 7.0]15.3] 2.0 | 3.3] 4.4] 1.1 ]28.9])1929...... 42.6} 5.4/18.1] 1.6 4.1} 6.3} 2.0 19.9 
1917 .|40.3] 9.8]15.2} 2.3 | 2.9) 5.3) 0.9 ]23.3]|/1930...... 44.8} 5.4/18.0] 1.6 | 4.6} 6.6] 2.5 116.5 
TOS 8s po 49.8/10.3)16.8} 2.3 | 2.4) 4.6) 0.7 |13.1]}1931..._.. 46.9} 5.3|17.9] 1.5 | 5.3] 7.3) 3.2 12.6 
ROEGHe IK: 51.4] 9.2119.5| 3.0 | 2.5] 475] 1.1 | 8.8||1932.....- 45.9] 5.4|17-4| 15 | 6.7| 8.8) 3.9 |10.4 
1920. ..:. 55.4|10.9|22.1| 3.6 | 2.3] 4/4] 1.0 | 0.3/|1933.../_: 43.2) 51/165) 1-4 | 6.5) 8-1) 3:9 [15.3 
1921 46.91 9.5/20.61 2.9 | 2.81 5.0] 1.4 (10.91|1934 44.1] 5.8117.4| 1.5 | 5.9] 7.3] 3.9 |141 


HOW IT GOES. 


b ee eeee : . . 5 - . 5 ALES Oe eee 2 5 5 . A B 


The E. H. Harriman (gold) Memorial Medal is 
awarded by the American Museum of Safety, New 


ork. 

1914, New York Central Lines: Silver Replica, 
Operating Department; Bronze Replica, Dennis 
Joseph Cassin, Locomotive Engineer. 

1915, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific: 
Silver Replica, Norfolk & Western, Scioto Div.; 
Bronze Keplica, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, John 
O’Brien, Switchman-Conductor. 

1916. Alabama Great Southern; Silver Replica, 
Tilinois Division, Illinois Central; Bronze Replica, 
James A, McCrea, General Manager, Long Island. 

1924, Union Pacific System: Silver Replica, 
Western Division of the Chicago Great Western; 
Bronze Replica, Joseph Kragskow, Assistant Fore- 
man in the Omaha Shops of the Union Pacific. 

1925, Union Pacific System: Silver Replica, 
Duluth, Missabe and Northern; Bronze Replica, 
Green Bay and Western Lines. 

1926. Norfolk & Western; Silver Replica, Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern; Bronze Replica, Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City. 

1927. Union Pacific; Silver Replica, Duluth & 
Iron Range; Bronze eee, Texas Mexican; Hon. 
Mention; Seaboard Air Line, Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, Ann Arbor, New Orleans and North- 


eastern, 
* 1928. Gold, Union Pacific; honorable mention, 


Chesapeake & Ohio; silver, Duluth, 
Northern; honorable mention, Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern; bronze, Texas Mexican; honorable 
mention, Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 

1929. Gold, Oregon Short Line; honorable 


Missabe & 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL (RAIL SAFETY) MEDAL WINNERS. 


mention, Long Island; silver, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation; honorable mention, Staten 
Island Rapid Transit; Bronze, Nevada Northern; 
honorable mention, Cincinnati Northern; certificate 
of merit, switching & terminal railroads, Conemaugh 
and Black Lick. 

1930. Gold, Pennsylvania—Central Region; hon- 
orable mention, New York Central; ‘silver, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake; honorable mention, Gulf, 
Mobile and Northern; silver, 
honorable mention, New Orleans Great Northern: 
certificate of merit, switching & terminal railroads, 
oe Gold “Chi N 
z z cago and North Western; silver, 
Ann Arbor; bronze, Green Bay and Western. 

1932. Gold, New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford; silver, Atlantic City; bronze, Texas Mexican; 
certificate of special commend, Pullman Company. 

1933. Gold, Union Pacific; siiver, Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern; bronze, Chicago & Illinois Midland. 

1934. Gold, Chicago, urlington & Quincy; 
silver, Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; bronze, Nevada 
Northern. 

The 1934 winners 


F, 
& Illinois 


Missouri-Ilinois; _ 


A ae eee 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


) 
j aT” ~~ ry — ay 
P. Item. 1932. 1927. Ttem 1932. 1927. 
_~. No: of comp’s, total. 706 963/}_ Purchased. ......... 4,910,340,810 
. Opere ating ae ee 485 G82 Passengers, total ing 9, ae 535,364 1f'901" Be 376 
Mp) LABSOP. ee se y p v. (ine } 9 { 
. Miles of BE pele tr. oper. 31,547.82 40,722.30 a iransine % “aes et . {18 37 Peam gos 2 174.93, a8 
ee ee Ne anes WR Se lt. 08 022} 
CE ae Be 79,984 93,246 |! Car mileage, total.” ..! 1,698, 878, 30 9 SeEeret 
Electric locomotives. . 609 462|| Revenue............ 1,690, 4.175] 2 163,772,982 
Employees, total... .. 182,165 264,575|| _Nonrevenue...... 1. 8) 678 "16,513,798 
: Salari 260 27,845 || Car hours, total... 2.1! 149,792; 000 205,211,284 
‘ 236,730 || Revenué........ 2.2! 148,648,637) 202,513, 648 
$437,624,921 || Nonrevenue......... 1,144,263 21697) 
Wag 2416861545] 380/977,807|| Ruy. oper reven ©." | § 
,685,545 Wy. oper. reven. ... | $566,289,989 
Prime m movers (h.p.), tot 1,530,395 2,025,821 Rwy. par. expens. .. 245 6be Se wy bse! tie 
VOGOAM .. 5... ~ 22... 1,496,845 1,982,346 |} Auxiliary operations: 
ROE S citar Pan) s tes als 30,050 35,775) Revenues... .,..5.% 458.715 2,361,094 
Internal combustion. . 3,500 7,700 | Expenses. ......... 386,190 1,295,062 
Gener., eye t capac. 1,126,714 1,470,904 || . Net operating rev. 123,755,829] 233,296,675 
El. cur. (kil.-hrs.), total, ie 917,224! 9,389,597,006}} Taxes.............. 40,669,809 57,808, 597 
Generated. .........(2, 433,176.414| 2 .975,863,293 Net operating income 83,086,020 175,488,076 
Generated . .....--.-12,483,176,414! 2,975,863,293 |] Net operating ineome| 83,086,020] 175,488,076 
Track mileage includes rails outside U. S. (23.93 , 1927, do not include motor bus operati 
miles in 1932; 26.76 in 1927). $6,543,737; expenses, $6,526, 945). a ae 
Employees do not inelude 2,540 ol bus opera- walt ihe 9,888,535, 364 lh carried (1932) the 
tors in 1927 or their wages, $4, 327,037 lines carried 9,854,185,145; trolley-bus ae 
Reyenues and Expenses under auxiliary operation, $i. 350,219, 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 
(Compiled from Official Sources by Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. eee ened Syee OM ola Ronrery Dy, Bqreou of Hallway. Boonomics, Washitentia), Cn 
— os) = -.| Apes | Pas | ivcieht {| ~~ Cd:C CO A eo oS eee ge Pas- t 
Country. Country. Year Miles | sengers eee 
* nded Oper. | Carried.| Tons. . 
1,000 1,000 
Argentina! India... ..|Mar. 31, 1934| 42,953 489, 613 $5,695 
Australia Irish F. 8.|Dec. 31, 1932 3/026 20,197 4,799 
Austria. . Italy..... Jun. 30,19 10,519 ; 7,148 
Belgium. Japan Mar. 31, 1934} 14,243]1,303,643) 106,713 
Bulgaria. Latvia... .|Mar. 31, 1934 1,718 12,32 , 
ny Lithuania.| Dec. 31, 1932 1,165 4,447 1,761 
beat N.Zealand|Mar, 31, 1934) 3,320 19,047 5,704 
- Colombia. Norway. .jJun. 30,1934] 2,399 17,794 6,392 
hosl. . Poland. ..}Dec. 31, 1933)° 11,169} 138,171 53,819 
Denmark. Rumania .|Dec. 31, 19 6,963) 27,232) 21,310 
| Egypt.... ....|Sep. 30; 1932] 51/822] 890,000] 327/341 
Estonia.. . Siam..... Mar. 31, 1933 4; 3,2 ; 
Finland... Sweden.. .|Dec. 31, 10,454} 69,012} 38,159 
France... Swit’rland| Dec. 31,1933 3) 374, 160,013 23,572 
Germany . Union of 
Gt.Britain| Dec 8. Africa.|Mar. 31, 1934) 13,5387] 75,758] 22,874 
Holland . .}Dec = Ae Dec. 31, 1934 243,857 452) 176} 802,276 
Hungary .|Jun. 30, 1932} 4,514] 57,980] __18,101]| Yugoslav .{Dec. 31,1931] 5,796) 41,772] _- 19,932 Jun. Yugoslav .{Dec. 31,1931| 5,796] 41,772]. 19,932 
NOTE—Figures for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland and Hungary cover state-operated |<). NOTH Figures for Austria, Cscchoslovakia, Finland and Hungary cover atate-operated’ inca cine sz 
Mileage figure for the United States covers total miles owned. 
RADIOS IN 21,455,799 HOMES IN U. S., IN JAN. 1935. 
Radio Radio ontat 
State. Population. Homes. Population. Homes. ship. 
gaa 710,000 216,979 94,000 16,370 | 60.9 
cacue. ears 457,000 53,518 70,0 94,186 78.2 
Arkansas 876,000 122,989 4,231,000 895,884 86.8 
California 000 1,369,365 37,000 43,394 42.7 
Colorado. 1,056,000 86,5! 13,059,000 2,928,870 89.7 
onnecticut. Gil 339,845 30 2,000 268, : ap. & 
Dist. of Col... 497,000 121,787 6,836,000 | 1,336,547 | 76.3 
Wess ons 1,575,000 6 475,000 291, 49.5 
Georgia..... 2,911,000 260,011 990,000 211,103 76.8 
. ROGHOK is tw» 448,000 74,2 9,826,000 1,913,349 83.7 
mg tbsCe) | 7,876,000 1,647, 705,000 148, 86.7 
; Indiana. . 3,304,000 597,696 1,750,000 142,706 38.3 
TOWERS . t.0 5% 2,485,000 459,988 705,000 103,3: 63.0 
Pega: 1,905,000 319,714 2,676,000 3121491 | 50.2 
Kentucky 2,657,000 87 ,703,000 psi a 
4 ‘ 2. 368'000 136,840 361000 bard 67.9 
: 8 F , , > 
; Maryland 1,871,000 | 318,877 2,446,000 301,894 | 56.8 
SSS Cs 4,335,000 46 1,608,000 333,236 76.7 
Michigan. .... 5,093,000 i 1,786,000 230,227 | 61.6 
Minnesota. 2,602,000 441,164 3, 000 489,602 #4 s 
Mississippi. 2,057,000 7 peed ,000 | 83,522 | Bi 
Montana... ea nt 86,011 126,425,000 | 21,455,799 | 69.4 
Nebraska..... 1,395,000 * - 
~ m figures ureau esti- es and the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
§ maopulation July 1, 53 = en ‘< Sg aan do not include 780,000 automobile 


in 1934 a total of | radios. 
Maly De ne one 3250, 570 as replace- In all the world, including the United States, there 
 fhents or as extra sets, according to data gathered | were, on Jan. 1, 1935, about 48, pane 0 sad r ae receivy- 
» . by .the Columbia and the National Broadeasting ing sets, representing 193,000,000 fis 


tae 
oT en 
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UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS, NATIONAL AND STATE, = e 
Es THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (as of Sept. 7, 1935.) - 7” 
~ (Eighteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.) ’ Dn ie 


Chatrman—(The chairmanship rotates annually 
according to eeeeigr and Commissioner Hugh M. 
Tate was Chairman for the Calendar year 1935.) 
* PCouuntssoreers—— Balthasar i meyer fe vue 
reg.; Jose . East: de 
ea ti ey D. sy, ee oF 
{ 3 Wi . Lee, of Idaho; Hu: : 
Porter, of Iowa; William E. Lee eee 


A) 
SENG, Bi Gaia a 
mei N m M. Caskie, 0 : 
SS Becretary—George B. McGinty, of Ga.: Chief 
a Clerk and Personnel Officer, John B. Switzer, of Md.; 
_ Purchasing ap ee Laird, Jr., of N. J.; Librarian, 
Leroy S. Boyd, of La. f 
, » Directors—Accounts——Alexander Wylie, of Ill,; Air 


y - Commissioners—Anning §. Prall, Chairman; 
_‘Bugene O. Sykes, Thad H. Brown, Paul Walker, 
orem S. Case, Irvin Stewart, George Henry Payne. 
John F. 


ank R. MeNinch, Chairman, Washington; Basil 
nly, Vice-Chairman; Herbert J. Drane; Claude 
‘Draper; Clyde L. Seavey. 

oger B. McWhorter, Chief Engineer; Oswald 


: William V. King, Chief Accountant. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
1 TILITIES COMMISSIONERS—Head quar- 
13th and E. Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
rew R. McDonald, Wisconsin, President. 

k P. Morgan, Alabama, First Vice President. 


STATE UTILITIES AND 


bama—Public Service Commisston—Mont- 
ery. Hugh White, President, H. F. Lee, Frank 
rgan, Lamar Wiley, Secretary. 


ona — Corporation Commission — Phoenix. 
ies R. Howe, Chairman, Wiison T.. Wright, W. 
jox, M. C. Hankins, Secretary, John L. Sullivan 
orney General), Counsel. 


kansas—Corporaiion Commission—Little Rock. 
-C. Pinnix, Chairman, W. H. Childers, C. P.. New- 
I E, W. Brown, Secretary, Hal L. Norwood 
50 ney General), Counsel. 


‘kansas—Depariment of Public Utilittes—Little 
R P. A. Lasley, Chairman, Will N. Gladson,. 
Jae 


Mrs. Bernice C. Gentry, Secretary. 


fornia—Railroad  Commission—San_ _Fran- 
Leon O. Whitsell, President, W. J. Carr, 
Harris, Wallace L. Ware, Frank R. Devlin, 
enry G. Mathewson, Secretary, Ira H. Rowell, 
BAM eu 
Colorado—Public Utilities Commission—Denver. 
ard E. Wheeler, Chairman, Malcolm Erickson, 
C. Danks, John W. Flintham, Secretary, 
ard E. Conour, Attorney. 


mnecticut—Public Utilities Commission— 
Edw. L. Taylor, Chairman, Joseph W. 


CI 


ivan Waldo Hyde, R. C. Schneider, Secretary, 
John L, Collins, Atiorney 
Delaware—(No Commission ) 
i 

strict of Columbia—Public Utilities Com- 
m— Washington, . C, Riley . Elgen, 
rman, Richmond B. Keech, Vice-Chairman, 
nie! i, Sultan, James L. Martin, Executive Secre- 
P Barrett Prettyman, General Counsel, William 
Roberts, People’s Counsel. 
ine Chet Commisston—Tallahassee. ‘ 
uglass, Chairman, Eugene S, Matthews, Jerry 

arter, Lewis G sinks 
bull, Counsel. 


Thompson, Secretary, T. 


United States—Utilities and 


i FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


Killeen, Director, Broadcast Division; | Jolliffe, Chief Engineer; Herbert L. Pettey, Secretary. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. nee 


an, General Counsel; Dozier A. DeVane, Soliciior; | 


yy a 
f ail 


Mail, Norman B. Haley, of Maine; Finance, Oliver 


E. Sweet, of S. Dak : 

Chief Examiner, Bureau of Formal Cases—Ulysses 
Butler, of Pa.;.Director, Bureau of Inquiry, William 
H. Bonneville, of Idaho. q 

Chief Counsel, Bureau of Law—Daniel W. Knowl- 
ton, of Conn. : 

Chief, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection—John M. : 
Hall, of D, C. 

Directors, Motor Carriers—John L. Rogers, of Tenn. 
Director, Safety—W. J. Patterson, of Minn.; Director, 
Service, William P. Bartel, of Wis.; Director, Statis- 
tics, Max O. Lorenz, of Wis.; Director, Traffic, W. V- 
Hardie, of Okla.; Director, Valuation, Ernest 1. Lewis, 
of Ind. 


Robert T. Bartley, Director, Telegraph Diviston; 
A. G. Patterson, Director, Telephone Division. 
Hampson Gary, General Counsel; Charles B. 


G. W. Lineweaver, Secretary; Leon M. Fuquay, 
Asststant Secretary; Earl F. Sechrest, Administrative 
Assistant; Thomas R. Tate, Director, National Power 
Survey; Ralph W. Martin, Ezecutive Assistant, Na-~ 
tional Power Survey; Wm. E. Mosher, Director, Elec- ~ 
tric Rate Survey. 


Thomas E. McKay, Utah, Second Vice President.3 

John E. Benton, Washington, D. C., General Solicitor. 

Clyde S. Bailey, Washington, D. C., Secretary and 
Assistant General Solicitor. 

James L. Martin, Washington, D. C., Assistant 
Secretary. 


RAIL COMMISSIONERS. 


Hawaii—Public Utilities Commisston—Honolulu. 
F. O. Boyer, Chairman, V. B. Libbey, W. R. Hobby, 
H. B. Penhallow, W. L. S. Williams, Miss Jean R., 
Kenny, Frecutive Secretary, Wm. B. Pittman (At- 
torney General), Counsel. : 


Idaho—Public Utilities Commission—Boise. 
D. Rigney, President, M. Reese pashabeaey Harry 
Holden, W. B. Joy, Secretary, Bert H. Miller (At- 
torney General), Counset: % 


Illinois—Commerce Commission—Springfield. B. 
F. Lindheimer, Chairman, Charles E. Byrne, Andrew 
Olson, James D. Marnane, Harry A. Barr, William 
W. Hart, Secretary, Irvin Rooks, Counsel. 


Indiana—Pubdlic Servige Commission—Indiina- 
polis. Perry McCart, Chairman, Samuel L. Tr_bue, 
‘Moie Cook, Richard W. creed ge, Secretary, Philip 
Lutz, Jr. (Attorney General), Counsel. Fred A. 
Weicking, Public Counsellor. 


Iowa—Board of Railroad Commissioners—Des 
Moines. M. P. Conway, Chairman, Harry B. 
Dunlap, G. A. Huffman, J. J. Lynch, Secretary, 
John Mar, Commerce Counsel. 


Kansas—State Corporation Commission—To . 
Homer Hoch, Chairman, Jesse W. Greenleaf, are 
B®. Blincoe, C. H. Benson, Secretary, Charles W. 
Steiger, General Atiorney. 


Kentucky — Railroad Commission — Frankfort. 
Moses R. Glenn, Chairman, Oscar Vest, James 
Hatcher, Lucile Tobin, Secretary, Bailey P.’ Wooten 
(Attorney Gereral), Counsel. ; 


Kentucky—Public Service Commisstén— = 
ae hes ars ae Peal Willian iD. 
ochran, Oy ark, ” ’ 
M. Burke, Counsel. aie barr a 
Louisiana—Pubdlic Service Commisston—Baton 
Rouge. Wade O. Martin, Chairman, Eianvars G 
Fields, James P. O'Connor, Jr., P. A. Frye, Secretary. 
PR Utilities Commission—Augusta. 
Edward Chase, George F. Giddings, Clerk. 


Maryland—Public Service Commisston—B: 
more. O. E. Weller, Chairman, J. Frank H 
Richard “i Cleveland, Genchel' Coase tos 

ar C eveland, ner . AU ! 
James, People’s Counsel. Counsel i aie . 


Sa 


J. Stearns, Chairman, Herbert W. Trafton, 
cderaew BS 


the = ae 
the United States, 


re United States—Utilities and Rail Commissioners. 


Massachusetts—Department of Public Uttlittes— 
Boston. Henry C. Attwill, Chairman, Henry G. 

i nard F. Hardy, Abraham C. Webber, 
Lee H. Leary, Andrew A. Highlands, Secretary. : 


_Michigan— Public Utilities Commtsston—Lansing. 
William a Smith, Chairman, Emerson R. Savin 
Ivan Hull, Harold J. Waples, Paul H. Vorheis: 
Clarke W. Brown, Secretary. 


Mianesota— Railroad and Warehouse Commission 

- Paul. Frank W. Matson, Chairman, Knud 

Wefald, Charles Munn, William E. Hustleby, 

i eon Harry H. Peterson (Attorney General), 
Younsel. 


Mississippi— Railroad Commission—Jackson. C. 
M. Morgan, Chairman, D. W. Brown, C. C. White, 
J. W. Williams, Secretary, Greek L. Rice (Attorney 
General), Counsel. 


Missouri—Public Service Commission—Jefferson 
City. J. C. Collet, Chairman, George H. English, 
William Stoecker, W. M. Anderson, H. E. McPherson, 
Robert E. Holliway, Secretary, Sam O. Hargus, 
General Counsel. e 


Montana—Board of Railroad Commissioners— 
Helena. Thomas E. Carey, Chairman, Jerry J. 
O'Connell, Leonard C. Young, Albert H. Angstman, 
Secretary-Counsel. 

Nebraska—Staie Ratlway Commission—Lincoln. 
Hugh Drake, Chairman, Fioyd L. Bollen, W. M. 
Maupin, James F. Miller, Secretary, Edwin Vail 
(Assistant Attorney General), Counsel. 

Nevada— Public Service Commission—Carson City. 
Harley A. Harmon, Chairman, George W. Malone, 
Hoyt R. Martin, Lee S. Scott, Secretary, Gray Mash- 
burn (Attorney General), Counsel. 

New Hampshire—Pubdlic Service Commissiton— 
Concord. Nelson Lee Smith, Chairman, William 
H, Barry, Claude Swain, Clinton A. McLane, Clerk, 
Francis W. Johnston (Attorney Genaral), Counsel. 

New Jersey— Board of Public Utility Commts- 
Sioners—Trenton. Harry Bacharach, President, 
Thomas L. Hanson, Frank J. Reardon, Emmett T. 
Drew, Secretary, Frank H. Sommer, Counsel. 

New_ Mexico—State Corporation Commissten— 
Santa Fe. Don R. Casados, Chairman, J. D. Lamb, 
Robert Valdez, J. J. Romero, Secretary, E. K. 
Neumann (Attorney General), Counsel. 

New York—Public Service Commission—Albany. 
Milo R. Maltbie, Chairman, George R. VanNamee, 
George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster, Maurice C. Burritt, 
Francis E. Roberts, Secretary, Charles G. Blakeslee, 
Counsel. 

New York—Transti Commission—New York City. 

. Fullen, Chairman, Leon G. Godley, 
Reuben L. Haskell, Mack Nomburg, Secretary, 
George H. Stover, Counsel. 

(NOTE: The New York Commissions are not at 
present actively affiliated with the National As- 
sociation. Their membership is here given only as a 
matter of information.) 

North Carolina— Utilities Commisston—Raleigh. 
Stanley Winborne, Commissioner, Frank W. Hantt, 
Fred L. Seely, R. O. Self, Chief Clerk. 

North Dakota—Board of Railroad Commts- 
stoners—Bismarck. Ben C. in, President, C. 
W. McDonnell, Elmer Cart, Arnold T. Berg, Secre- 
tary, P. O. Sathre (Attorney General), Counsel. 

Ohio—Pwiic Utilities Commission—Columbus. 
Eldon J. Hopple, Chairman, Charles F. Schaber, 
Roy D. W: , Clarence H. Knisley, Secretary, 
Don C. Power, Attorney. 

Oklahoma—Corporation Commission—Oklahoma 

‘ity. Reford Bond, Chairman, Jack Wlaton, 

§ Shaw, Joe O’Brien, Secretary, 
Attorney, C. B. Bee, Spectal Ci 


Holm alaridige, Nv 
A. 
osetinel. ¥e ‘ la 
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Oregon— Public Jtilities Commisston—Salem 
Frank C. MeCullioch, Commissto J on, 
Sea sstoner, John J. Hanlon, 


VanWinkle (/ 
Counsel. (Attorney General), 


Pennsylvania—Public Service Commission—Har- ~ 


risburg. C. Jay Goodnough, S.. Ray 

Shelby, Samuel Walker, Thomas C. Egan, Frederick 

P. Gruenberg, P. S. Stahinecker, Herman J. Gold- 

berg, noe Tevell, Secretary, Richard J. Beamish’ 
unsel. . 


Philippine Islands—Public Service Commisston— 
Manila. _ Luis P. Torres, Commissioner, Alex. Reyes, 
Sr., Feliciano Ocampo, Jr., Robert Regala, Secretary, 
Felipe R. Hipolito, Attorney. 


Puerto Rico—Public Service Commission—San 
Juan. Miguel A. Munoz, President, Rafael Landron 
z. reeviteh Bugenio D. Delgado, Luis Freyro Diaz, 
oecretary. 


Rhode Island—Department of Taxation and 
Reguiation—Providence. Thomas A. Kennelly, 
Director, Frederick A. Young, Chief ,Division of Public 
Utilities, R. Roscoe Anderson, Secretary, Division of 
Public Utilities. 


South Carolina—Public Service Commisston— 
Columbia. 
Blease, James W. Wolfe, Josiah J. Evans, J. GC. 
Darby, H. W. Scott, Mary E. Carr, Secretary, 
John M. Daniel (Attorney General), Counsel. 


South Dakota—Board of Railroad Commis- 
Stoners—Pierre. F. S. Pickert, Chairman, J. J. 
Murphy, Windsor Doherty, Arnold J. Schaeffer, 
Secretary, Herman L. Bode (Assistant Attorney 
General), Counsel. 


Tennessee—Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mtsston—Nashville. Harvey H. Hannah, Chairman, 
Porter Dunlap, W. H. Turner, Dorsey B. Thomas, 
Secretary. 


Texas— Railroad Commission—Austin. Ernest O. 
Thompson, Chairman, C. V. Terrell, Lon A. Smith, 
C. F. Petet, Secretary, William McCraw (Attorney 
General), Counsel. 


Utah—Public Service Commission—Salt Lake 
City. Elmer E. Corfman, Chairman, Thomas E. 
McKay, Joseph S. Snow, Theodore E. Thain, Actg. 
Secretary. 


Vermont—Public Service _Commission—Mont- 
pelier. Stephen S. Cushing, Chairman, George A. 


Sapte Milo C. Reynolds, Kathryn M. Levarn, 
erk. 


Chairman, 


Virginia—Staie Corporation Commisston—Rich- 
mond. Thomas W. Ozlin, Chairman, William Meade 
Fletcher, H. Lester Hooker, N. W. Atkinson, Clerk, 
H. EB. Ketner, Commerce Counsel. 


be ar a a HE of Public Service— 
Olympia. Ferd J. Schaaf, Director, Frank Purse, 
Supervisor of Public Utilities, W. D. Lane, Super- 
visor of Transportation, A. E. Rotehford, Secretary, 
Don Cary Smith (Assistant Attorney 
Transportation Counsel. 


West Virginia—Public Service 


B. J. Pearman, John C. Coney, Sam C. - 


General), — 


harleston. John J. D. Preston, Chairman, C. E.- 
Nethken, Alexander M. Mahood, N. R. Henderson, — 
Secretary. ‘ 


Wisconsin—Public Service Commission—Madison’ | 


And. R. MeDonald, Fred 8. Hunt, (Vacancy)’ 
William M. Dinneen, Secretary, Alvin C. Reisy 
Chtef Counsel. 


Wyoming—Puwblic Service Commtsston—Cheyenne 
PSolay) Chatrmun, B. B. Morton, W. J. Dalton, 


J. 
7 ae 
‘ounsel 


66 T) ee e 
THE PLEDCE TO THE FLAC. 
(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily.) 


“J pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America, ' 
Widee ie naeiis for which it stands, 


One Nation, indivisible, 


With liberty and justice for all.” 


The Pledge to the Flag, it is asserted, was written 
in the office of the Youth's Companion, of Boston, in 
1RS8, by James B. Upham, of Malden, Mass., in 
collaboration with the editors in connection with a 
campaign to stimulate the patriotic sentiments of 
American children by flying the flag over every 
schoolhouse. 

Francis Hopkinson, a signer of 

id the design 


was d 
Stripes—not Betsy Ross of Philadelphia, who made 


items of paper currency in the early days of the 
Republic. i 
n, born at Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1737, 

hae i Peaiuate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the first native American composer of a secular 
song, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.’” 
He was a lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, 
d then in Pennsylvania. He died at Philadelphia, 


fs is rtrait, painted by himself, 
Tanoe th the ceoomns of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Phila. He played the organ and the 
harpsichord. 


\ 


* 


Commisston— 


Gray, ‘Secretary, Ray E. Lee (Attorney General), 


j 


oS 2 ei % . 7 ha a 5 
f f AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTIO 
‘ PRODUCTION IN U. 8. (NCLUDES CANADA, 1921 A 


at N 
res (1900, 1904, 1909, 1914 by U.S. Bureau of the Census) by Automobile Manutacturers Associatio 
_@igur es vase ‘New York, Washington, Detroit—Values, UpciSeaIO Ip * 


Motor Trucks. 


Passenger Autos. 


Number. Dollars. Number. Doliars. Number. Dollars. — 
4,192 4,899,443 Eeipemiels We cen hs are 4,192 » 4,899,443, 
7,000 8,183,000 eee veMakes geotere 7,000 _ _ 8,183,000 
9,000 10,395,000 Be ats, elas sereatie 9,000 10,395,000 

11,235 13,000,000 Sroueoiers einenceraeeiene 11,235 13,000,000 
22,419 23,682,492 411 946,947 22,830 24'629,439 
24,550 39,030,000 450 970,000 25,000 40;000,000 
33,500 61,850,000 500 1,050,000 34,000 62,900,000 | 
43,300 92/040,000 700 1,360,000 44,000. 93,400,000 
63,500 135,250,000 1,500 2,550,000 65,000 137,800,000 

127,731 159,918,506 3,255 5,230,023 130,986 165,148,529 

181,000 215,340,000 6,000 9,660,000 187,000 225,000,000 

199,319 225,000,000 10,681 21,000,000 210,000 246,000,000 

356,000 335,000,000 22,000 43,000,000 378,000 8,000, 

461,500 399,902,000 23,500 44,000,000 485,000 443,902,000 

543,679 413,859,379 25,375 45,098,464 © 569,05: 458,957,843 

895,930 575,978,000 74,000 125,800,000 969,93 701,778,000 

1,525,578 921,378,000 92,130 161,000,000 1,617,708 1,082,378,000 
1,745,792 1,053,505,781 128,157 220,982,668 1 49 1,274,488,44 


1,518,061 15091;752:452 164,304 169,914,098 1,682,365 1/2 ot 50 

2,369,089 1561,740,645 277,140 231,282, 2,646,229 * 1,793,022,708 

3,753,945 2,274,554,488 426,505 317,478,940 4,180,450 2,592,033,428 

3,303,646 2,040,706,519 34,1 326,706,496 3,737,786 2'367,413,015 

- 3,870,744 2,544,528,799 557,056 470,634,763 4,427,800 31015,163,562 
tater 3,948,843 2,746,064,722 556,818 468,752,769 4,505,661 3,214,817,491 
ot ae 3,083,360 2/265,633, 102 497,020 435,072,641 3,580,380 2'700,705,743 
«ee | 4,012,158 2,703, bey 500 588,983 459,045,380 4,601,141 3,162,798,880 
4,794,898 2'981,141,842 826,817 595,504,039 5,621,715 3,576,645,881 
2,910,187 1,720,652,104 599,991 405,949,915 3,510,178 2,126,602,019 

Biers . 2,038,183 1,153,907,947 434,176 272,748,305 2,472,359 1,426,656,252 
1,186,185 650,781,297 245,282 142,264, ,003 1,431,467 793,045,300 

1,627,361 795,304,780 358,548 192,131,509 1,985,909 987,436,289 


2;2701566 1,204,376,351 599,397 332, O13, 1985 2,869,963 1,537, 290,336 "7 


1921 and since are factory sales for United States plants and production for Canadian plants- : 
. S. but assembled abroad. 


Passenger Cars. Total. ; 


Number. Value. Number. Value. Number. Value, ae 
$57,404,703 = 
72,459,053 


16,513,225 
10,330,763 

6,070, 667 

6,046,455 ; 
12,770, 318 030: ie 


ANNUAL U.S. AUTO REPLACEMENTS. 


Net Domestic Regis- | % Scrap. or 


Production. | Exports. Market. tration. | Scrapped. Replace. — 


969,930 


923,843,591 
24'933,403 


verage life of a car is 8 years, 4 months. In 1934, closed ¢: 

a otive freight on railroads in the United manufactured. cam wa - Paedone. wall a ie 
i ihe eu S ay Perlite acid from | 42.38%; 2-door sedans, 36.58%: coupes, 15.9; 
oO the freight, gasoline made up 1,140,000 cantonae’ beers aps see touring cats cabs rE $ 
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AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION BY STATES, 1913; 1929-1934 


States. 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 1929. 1913. 
y EE | | | | 
k No. No yo. No. No, i 
G 206,361 225,846 246,465 277,146 285,533 5,300 
89,4 94,935 105,572 110,525 109,013 3,613 
188,242 136,583 180,731 220,204 233,128 3,583 
1,958,80' 1,974,932 2,043,281 2,041,356 1,974,341 000 
266,491 286,211 308,458 308,509 303,489 13,000 
314,751 321,580 354,821 331,026 328,063 23.200 
51.09! 62,341 55,202 56,109 .960 2,440 
? 149,790 161,176 173,519 156,676 151,450 4,000 
279,265 286,021 323,260 327,801 345,977 3,000 
330,147 287,716 320,840 341,580 358,905 20,000. 
96,255 96,0 111,663 119,077 118,074 2,113 
1,463,050 1,489,147 1,612,770 1,638,260 1,615,088 94,656 
770,071 97,126 862,672 875,76 66,715 45,000 
632,292 682,905 748,438 778,386 784,450 70,299 
517,987 504,784 559,176 594,523 581,223 34,550 
294,547 291,309 327,326 331,002 332,848 7,210 
232,688 238,877 263,050 275,283 280,868 10,000 
168,173 171,424 188,238 186,157 184,506 11,022 
13,27 322,106 325,372 321,702 319,873 14,217 
789,788 801,317 840,190 846,206 817,704 62,660 
1,077,209 1,136,224 1,230,980 1,328,209 1,395, 102 554,366 
79,243 682,953 720,401 732,972 730,399 6,001 
164,688 153,741 183,650 237,094 250,011 3,850 
698,362 17, 752,805 761,600 756,680 1 
110,245 109,203 127,166 135,168 140,387 5,916 
390,651 374,849 416,131 426,229 418,226 13,411 
: 28,32 31,378 32,1 29,645 31,915 1,09 
New Hampshire. 113,134 107,631 105,215 111,510 112,183 108,880 8,237 
New Jersey..... 864,641 - 845,734 854,782 69,86 852,850 832,332 51,360 
New Mexico.... 82, 76,6: 76,872 81,325 84,150 78,37 1,89; 
aver OTK: 46.0. 2,269,355) 2,240,757 2,249,509 2,297,249 2,307,730 2,263,259 134,495 
North Carolina. . 439,351 382,30) 76,326 428,73 53,241 83,602 0,000 
North Dakota... 56,20: 153,889 153,232 171,293 183,019 188,046 15,187 
SRN onde 6 8" <s we 2" 1,613,265} 1,554,314 1,589,322 1,710,625 1,759,363 1,766,614 6,156 
OKlahoma...... 477,292 451,712 15,644 2,725 50,331 70,791 3,000 
SMEGOT. .4:5. «6° 274,117 239,410 258,762 278,225 273,625 269,007 13,975 
Pennsylvania . 1,681,202} 1,635,019 1,665,418 1,741,942 1,763,521 1,733,283 80,178 
Rhode Island... 142,394 36,261 33,40: 137,878 136,423 34,009 10,295 
South Carolina. . 202,834 162,735 176,370 3,71 218,402 231,274 i 
South Dakota... 169,975 169,249 162,096 193,025 205,172 204,199 14,457 
ennessee...... 336,313 312,180 298,71 50,5 368,259 362,431 ,000 
oo ae 1,312,152} 1,201,762 1,197,443 1,297,301 1,365,896 1,348,107 32,000 
ee er es 101,926 100,362 97,234 08,9. 113,997 112,661 © 4,000 
Vermont....... 77,921 73,576 77,475 83,877 86,624 93,030 5,913 
MBUMA wes oss 373,908 344,704 376,512 379,227 375,889 387,205 9,022 
Washington. 422,238 427,40 445,314 420,878 446,062 341 24,178 . 
West Virginia 194,231 226,985 225,137 253,308 266,273 268,888 5,144 
Wisconsin. ..... 709,359 670,797 95,953 754,249 82, 793,502 34,346 
, Wyoming....... 64,990 52, 56,209 62,101 61,501 60,680 1,584 
United States... |24,933,403/ 23,843,591 | 24,115,129 | 25,832,884 | 26,545,281 | 26,501,443 1,258,062 


AL EE OE Rh ec SE I Da Sse eae eT Ei hese  E a 
Of the 1934 registrations, passenger motor vehicles totaled 21,524,068; freight motor vehicles, 3,409,335. 
; WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS. 


————— eae 
4 To 4 % %, U.S. 
7 Dec. 31 itside Gain United States Gain World Total Gain m of 
= United States) Yearly Yearly Yearly orld 
BUI Me salt. ec me te 7 719,246 ne 3,512,996 44 4,232,242 : 83 
a 165,446 23 8,852,394 85 
33 9,231,941 22 10,942,924 24 84 
2 10,463,295 13 12,653,904 15 83 
11 12,238,375 17 14,672,112 16 83 
J 21 15,092,177 23 18,023,584 23 
27 17,595,373 17 21,311,108 18 
22 ay 937,274 13 24,475,247 15 81 
22 22'001,393 10 27,514,326 12 80 
17 23,133,243 5 29,558,559 78 
15 24,493,124 6 31,897,775 77 
14 26,501,443 8 34,975,391 10 76 
8 26,545,281 16 35,653,515 2 |. 74 
. 1.9 25,832.884 —2.5 35,109,928 —1.5 73 
2.9 23,827,290 —1.2 33,330,572 Gi 72 
| 2.8 23,843,591 —1.1 33,348,623 —0.5 72 
: 6.9 247 933/403 4.6 35,087,698 5.2 71 
é Registration in in 1934 in chief foreign countries— ; New Zealand, 174,627; Belgium, 155,000; Sweden, 


149, ey oscotland, 147,883; Wethariandes 145,500; 
425; Denmark, 126,882; Japan, 119,812: 
india and’ Burma, 106,378. 


Fran land, 1,606,734; Canada, 

1,119, 2765 | “Germany 968,000; Australia, 595,351; | Brazil, 
Italy, Rtagiina, 225,031; Union of South Opeinoalny ais: 116,550; 
Africa, 36 srr: ussia, 180,000; Spain, 177,107; 


U.S. EXPORTS OF AUTOS AND PARTS; IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER. 


Yr. (fise) ) Exports | Imports |, Yr. (Cal) | Exports | Imports |{ Yr. (Cal.) | Exports | Imports 
ee [IR ac AEN ie ea sail seme tcela | Mammaetoease Aey Bisr T| 
000 Dol.|1,000 Dol. 1,000 Dol.|\1,000 Dol. 
I [56,426 | 215,820. 188, 528 | 339,859 
303,262 | 242,796 244,855 
83,749 | 73,773 240,966 
103,202 | 101,843 140,642 
58 170,612 | 185,060 73,803 
ANB : 318.386 | 490,705 46,868 
7 76 | 23 1995 tre a oy a: 3 
& BiB6 3. a: Toores | 146:378 1926... 20,179 | 505,818 101,532 _ 


f 926 
= ee of automobiles, including trucks and busses, in 1934, were valued at $187,884. 


Clesaec ke 


wi 
Switzerland 
_ United States 


a We a Total : 


es for England cover the soiited ees 
“World total england is thus divided—passenger cars, 2,154,469; trucks and busses, 521,078. 


—_ 


cA aa! 
Ye ae 


Re 


I AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS—HOW CAUSED 1934.) 
< ot] 


=e Automobiles in accidents numbered 1,268,300, pee ee 28,220 (1,330—28,620); bridge, 12,350 
and 1,190,140 were apparently in good condition; | (640— 2,440); railroad porary ae b:200 (1,190— 
rakes were defective on 20,470; steering mechanism | 4,770); Mariveway, ( 


flisions, number of (killed—injured in 
defective on 5,080; improper lights, 13,170; tail- | ,, Collisions, number of | (ie Bur oo (8 370 


“out or obscured, on 6,340; no chains (wet | £03710) with pedestrian, 337,810 (15, 950269. 980); 
i oad on 21,330; miscellaneous defects in equipment, ene pe ses (tree, ‘pole, ay 58,2 10 (4, 40— 
on 4,030; punctures or blow-outs, on 7,740. 73,460); with street car, 14,110 (320—13,360); 
hy “Location | (with number) of ‘accidents (killed—| with bicycle, 19,400 (580—17,170); with . horse- 
drawn vehicle,. 6,170 (180—5,720); with railroad 
286.650 | train, 5,290 (1,190—4,770); ‘with’ other vehicle’ 
on highway, 167,580 “a3; 790— 8,820 (36 0—8, 590) ; non-collision, 46,750 (4,530— 
270); i curve, 42,340 (4,000—42,930); rural 154, 380); miscellaneous, 2 ,530 (so—2, 860). 


Pe 


ACTIONS OF DRIVERS OF AUTOS. 


No. of Per Persons | Per Persons Per 
Accidents.| Cent. | Killed. Cent. Injured. Cent 4 
eceding speed imit. .. 5.03... .ee ees 123,980 22.1 6,850 31.0 134,300 22. Wy { : 
Roepe aide OS PORTH A. vias, terse de 92,570 16.5 3,470 15.7 102,090 16.8 — 
, id not have right-of-way............... 136,880 24.4 2,740 12.4 159,220 26.2 ; 
Sa ceeceeed ie 0 me 
f standing street car z ; i j é 
_ Passing on curve or hill 5 9,540 1.7 470 2.1 10,330 ef 
" ei Ted t p signal Soe tnaroyer alynail 28610 51 230 Ve 33.420 58 
oO signal and improper signalin , - E E 3 
: ie r = a BF datatee 37! .6 240 LS I 3,0. 5 ry 
Ca eaerse 8 3,820 17.3 57,120 9.4 
etd are! ait’ Srexe ia 9.5 +740 12.4 13! 9.1° 
Dest Pe Ne haralaryinteiby'a 2.515 'ete/arel genie 8 840 |~ 3.8 24,310 4.0 ‘ 


.00 | 22,100 | 100.00 | 607,700 | 100.00 


The figures are from an analysis by The Travelers Figures on circumstances of accidents are based on 
Iijgurance Company, Hartford, Conn. detailed reports of states with more than a third of 
gures on deaths are based on reports of 45 States | the country’s population, which have been extended 
| the District of Columbia. to cover the entire country by calculation. ‘ 


PEDESTRIANS INVOLVED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. 


Per Cent. 
Pedes- | of Total| Pedes- |PerCent.| Pedes- |PerCent. ~ 
trians in | Pedes- trians of Total trians of Total 
‘| Accidents.| trians. Killed. Killed. | Injured. | Injured. 


3.5 190 1.2 9,720 3.6 
32,960 11.5 1,100 6.9 31,860 11.8 
39,730 13.9 1,930 12.1 ,800 14.0 
ly . 700 1.6 380 2.4 4,320 1.6 
ne, between intersections ,070 25.2 4,310 27.0 67,760 25.1 
for or getting on or off street car. 3,070 Lt 100 -6 97 1.1 
Eh Oe oreo merinners 1,130 4 50 Et Te 4 q 
Sr adereubxarer ence 3,750 1.3 5 1.3 4 
Children eying | PEUBUROOU Toes 2 /¢/a:o/s'5 0 :odie\s 47,960 16.8 .3 by i 
At work in roadway ,100 2.1 7 DESL 
ng or hitching on vehicle ,0008 1.8 6 1? 
ty) g from behind parked car.......... 36,060 12.6 4 12.8 
j ihe wa mare PEI AY cok oictafits s Ata. ate i 4.6 {9} 3.9 > 
Rtapere Rio takeld pare ialasctand ate ascent Pa 3 2.1 
Goon deo coe SCS uae ptras 1.5 8 a 


ae RAST tyAn chant 285,930 .00 | 15,950 | 100.00 | 269,980 


the 882,000 accidents during 1934, which re- Of the approximately 36,000 killed, Sunda 
Fe ed in death or injury, 153,470 occurred on | counted for 4 380 and Saturdays f 
es ndays, and 162,290 occurred on Saturdays. The Of the 954, 000 kee 


ersons ij da, 164 
t number, 106, 720, happened on Tuesdays. hurt on Sundays, 174 ate pa. 


4,580 on Saturdays. 


ree yas 


obile Fatalities, by Siaies. 8 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. : 
y #, calendar years, compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 
1933.| 1932, 1931. 1930.) 1929.} 1928.) 1927. 
375 361 
123 140 
211 170 
5}. 1,628 
* 234 


Minn 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


"New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Wyoming... - 
United States. 
The figures in the ie table do not seat deaths Petes iis, 1981 and 1939, cover onl 

ee to pag Re epee tr opal fico Lstiissghl oo hal cities. 

re fespectively C938) 1457 382; (1933) 1.437 vais; | _ Total fatalities in years earlier than 


1,466 +304; (1931) 1651 +419. ‘There are no | table—(1922) 11,666: (1921) 10,168; (1920) 9 
data for otlor a Gs tg hE (1919) 7,968; (1918) 7,525; (1917) 6,724. 


oe et 
City. 1934.| 1933. (1932. City. 1934.| 1933. |1932. City. 1934.| 1933 19 


Milwaukee....| 7 7 

Minneapolis ane Washington... 
Newark, N. J.. 

New Orleans .. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS BY STATES IN 1934. 
(Figures, by Bureau of the Census, Cover Registration Area.) 
Births. | Deaths. Area. ? : Area. 


Ohio 
Okla 
Oreg. 


30,148 


gi 


es 


Missouri. 
Montana. 
Nebraska 


“Sur. 
Total. tnoed. 4 


Ss. 
f Nevada..! 4,00 2/291 |S. D..... 


— 
State. | Total tac 
Tenn.. we 212 
Texas...| 19,737 
2\\Utah...| 4,293] 
Vermont] 1,013 

199}| Virginia. Sea 


“State. Total. 


3,398 


U. S..|345,751|271,845 


road eee on state system, commonly 
In addition there were, as of the 


fa state highways, of which 3,612 were not 
= Roads, making a total of 358,292 miles of 
Highways in and out of urban territory. 
There were also 135,169 miles of secondary rural 
ads under the jurisdiction of state highway depart- 
is. for construction and maintainence—in North 
ee 46, 826; in Oregon, 2,046; in Pennsylvania, 


Sapa in “total” column above mean total | 20, 2 1; in Virginia, 37,028; in West Virginia, 29,098. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE HIGHWAYS? 
Bi 1933 CA giao by and for state highway departments totaled $782,006,127, by states, as follows: 


the mileage indicated in the table, surfaced 
totaled 271,845, of which 113,850 was high-type. 
The surfaced mileage, rural, included—Portland 
Cement concrete, 77,249; bituminous concrete, 
including sheet asphalt, 13,478; bituminous macadam. 
by penetration, 20,063; water bound macadam, 
17,700; gravel, chert, ete., 129, Fa sand-clay and 
top-seil, 11,079: vitrified brick, 
State highway mileage built in 71933 ‘(improved and 
surfaced) totaled 27,930. 


* 


aaa ,71¥,085 Kansas...... $12,878,319 


Minnesota. ve 
Mississippi... 


7,479. 
11,124,138 


11.187121'754||Nevada.....| 31847,732 


Pe isares strictly for state Tie pur- 
es totaled $666,061,710, of which $138,829,660 
as for maintenance. There was an unexpended 
alance on hand of $173,117,533, at the end of the 
al year. Appointment by States of $800,000,000 
b co a oo grade-crossing elimination ‘is under 


Motor - | Federal-| Motor 

Vehicle ; Aid Vehicle 
a “pend TAX Aho! Tax 
pe ere Income.’|| Year. - | Income.’ 


e motor vehicle tax income figures include 


e emeolne. lubricating oils, tires, tubes, ete. 
oud period. Tax repealed May 29, 1928. 


Total. State. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
2||Maine 


“period. Tax effective Oct. 4, 1917. | Act o: 


0 || New Hampshire.. 2,035 
5/|New Jersey... 11,179 


So. Dakota: $4,509,425 
‘Tennessee. 


|New Hamp.. AE 471,138 


No. Carolina. 
\No, Dakota.. 
ave Seca she 20,704. Washington... 
14,523,814||West Virginia] 13,521,085 
12, Wisconsin. ..| 33,112'344 | 
is: ae - | 66,675,690||Wyoming....| 4,360;299 
5,346,623 


- E 
8,125,100|| Total..... 782,006,127 L 


Emergency Relief Appropriation Act. It ineludes 

$500, for roads, streets and highways; and oy 

$300,000,000 for grade-crossing eliminations. 
Of the receipts or income of the highway depart- 

ments of the states in that year, $175,243, 882 was 

from regular federal aid funds. 


Federal Motor Federal- Mator 

Aid Ex-| Vehicle Vehicle’ 
pendi- Tax Tax 

tures. | Income.’}-vear.| tures. | Income.’ ; 


,000. $1,000. | $1,000. 
Ble. e seen 1935 |_ 239,671 | 210,272 
Trritttt} Pot= 11,812,185 |1,802,902 
Alene ere Fed.-Aid-Ex- 
173,967 penditures 


, 1933 
104,435 82,513] 351,628 i934 224,489} 298,731 credit balance} 9,282 
SS SS ee Oe ee 


The total of $1,812,185 includes all regular 


iCokenery excise tax on automobiles, motorcycles | Federal-aid expenditures, plus those made from thi 
nd ee and including for 1933 manufactirers’ | first emorsenty Garrone ned 


on, the second emergency 

Lge teat (Emergency Relief and Construction 
oe , and the Public Works pusAwEx funds. 

The 19 35 figures are up to April 30. : 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION FEES, 1934. 
Total. 


State. Total. || State. | Total. 


$1,000. $1,000. 
a Shbpetaars 233)|South Dakota... 1,267 
3,2 


New Mexico... .. 
North Carolina. | 


2 Basanti 
assachusetts North Dakota. . 33|| Washi wy) 
Michigan, ONG. ier noes 18. Py neti 
Minnesota. -++++| 2,724/|/Wisconsin...... 
Miielsip See Wyoming 
4 Missourl. ees alee st 2 | eeureylyam Re er —_—- 
Se eRe (| ode Island. : i 
7|[Nebraska....... 1,752 [South Carolina...| 2s40l\ one States Soa 


axes—tmi 
7 39 


eage taxes, franchise fees, etc. ’ 


tal Bes in 1934 from registration and other fees were $304,928,000, not including $8,001,0 


vs “ 
e HIGHWAYS OF THE WORLD, AS OF JAN. 1, 1934. 
3 (By the Automotive-Aeronauties sah: Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
: of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 
rea a to 
Area Road | 1 Mile Road [1 Mile 
J AMERICA. Sq. Miles.| Mileage.jot Road AMERICA. Sq. Atte, Mileage./of Road 
590,884} 1,701) 347.4 ||Jamaica............. ~~ 4,450| 6,832 OvZue 
1,153,417} 138,000 8.4 ||Leeward Islands. . 715 527 1.3 
4 404 419] 10.5 ||/Martinique....... 0... 385 721 0.5 
166 480 QB IMGrICO A ck side sks eae 767,258 56,923) 13.5 
100 0.2 || Netherland West Indies 403 279 1.4 
. 613,899 ,835) $89.8 ||Newfoundland........ 42,734 816) 52.3 
i 92,441) 35.3 ||Nicaragua........... 49,213 1,134) 43,4 
89,480 832} 10.7 |}Panama & Canal Zone. 32,388 1,000} 32.5 
8,600 lil 78 ||Paraguay...2. cc. ou. 176,000 3,674) 47.9 
3,684,727} 409,124 ae Perdis. . 2.5 ot Z 524,800 11,703) 44.8 
396 24,356} 11.3 ||Puerto Rico..... : 3,435 i 1.6 
497,300 17,086, 29.1 ||El Salvador....... os 13,176 3,137 4.2 
+000: 360) 64.2 |/Trinidad and cae 1,976 2,345 0.8 
164 2,474; 17.8 ||United States.. ..| 3,026,789) 3,065,254 1.0 
19,332 1,083} 17.9 ||Uruguay............. 72,172 22,487 3.2 
174,000; 4,250) 40.9 |/Venezuela............ 393,976 5,281) 74.6 
740 28/1240.8 |) Virgin Islands. . 1 07 
688 596| 1.2 ||Windward Islands... .. 516 760 0.7 
42,364 3,491; 12.1 we 5 
10,207 1212) 8.4 is a ae PRS oe 15,714,555/3,890,927) 4.0 
6,250 611|_75.5_ | i 
AFRICA. 
528] 32,736) 26.2 Morocco (French)... .. 162,000 3,961) 40.9 
1,008, 25,270) 39.9 (Sp. & Int. Zone). 9,105 1,393 6.5 - 
484,800 23,313} 28.0 Mozambique Sere ames 297,734 14,567) 24.0 . 
920,849 27,06 DEO Ni Niger y 22 52. 5d ks 372,674 14,450) 25.8 
437,950 11,061} 39.5 || Nyasaland........... 37,890 3,142} 12.0 
322,400 817| 394.6 || Portuguese Guinea.... 365125 1,860} 19.4 
3,021 932 3.2 ||Reunion 970 655 1.5 
386,000 4,178; 92.4 |/Seychelles 156 153 1.0 
45,754 2,233) 20.5 ferra Leone. . . 31,000 972) 31.9 
2 347,490 2,730) 127.7 ||Somaliland (Br.). 68,00! 68.0 
French Eq. Africa... .. 915,057 14,262} 64.2 ||Somalilan: AH 5,7 25| 231.6 
French West ‘Africs. 1,854,714 27,301} 68.8 ||Somaliland (It.).. . 190,000 6,200} 30.6 
Gambia & Protectorate 4,134 869 44 ||South Africa (Union) . 471,917) 111,336 4.2 
Gold C 80, 5,936; 13.5 ||Spanish Guinea....... 10,036 194) 51.7 
cave Colony 225,100 7,560] 29.8 ||Tanganyika.......... 373,500 19,075| 19.6 
46,332 234) 198 L Beg ee a aE Ae 48,300 7 6.8 . 
evs. 422,831 3,200] 122.1 |) Uganda... 0... 052. 94,024 7,028] 13.3 
Madagascar 227, Es 508 a paar & Pemba. 1,020 4.2 
Mauritius 720 700| 1.0 otal ti 8ccsas Ge hawiooes 392,389| 27.5 
I BUROPE. nt 
ries Talgngs: ..s.... 977 2 oo : 
bata s Maas an «5 a 08 
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TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT UNITED STATES PORTS. 
(Compiled in the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


OS Cleared. Total. 

Year _ American. Foreign. American. Foreign. Americar. Foreign. 

(Fiseal) . Net Per Net Per Net Per Net Per Net Per Net Per 
Tons. Ct. Tons. Ct. Tons, Ct. Tons. Ct. Tons, Ct. Tons. Ctr 

; 1'938-987| 88 | _ 268386] 13 
. ' ‘ & 5, p 
1840. 1,576,946) 68 712,363) 3: 1,647,009) 69 706.486) 31 | 3,223,955) 69 1,418,849] 31 
2,573,016) 79 | 1,175,623} 41 | 2,632,788) 60 | 1,728,214] 40 | 5,205,804] 60 3,503,837] 40 
f 5,921,285) 71 | 2,353,911) 29 | 6,165,924) 70 | 2,624,005} 30 12,087,209] 71 4,977,916} 29 
E 3,486,038] 38 | 5,669,621) 62 | 3,506,929] 38 | 5,662,474) 62 | 6,992.967| 3 11,332,095] 62 
1880. '3,436,964/ 19 }14,573,685) 81 | 3,397,355) 18 /14,645,544] 82 | 6,834,319] 19 | 291219,229] 81 
a 4,083,121) 23 |14,024.140} 77 | 4,066,757! 23 |14,082,105] 77 | 8,149;878| 23 | 28,106/245! 77 
900 6,135,652) 22 |22,027,353) 78 | 6,208,918] 22 |22,072,233| 78 |12,344:570| 22 | 44'099,576] 78 
6,381,305) 21 |23,386,716) 79 | 6,417,347| 22 |23,402,546] 78 |12,798,652| 21 | 46,789,262] 79 
6,961,200} 23 |23,693,2 77 | 6,821,555) 22 |23,622,527) 78 |18,782,755| 23 | 47,315,759) 77 
6,906, 5: 24,187,081) 78 | 6,975,227) 22 |24,340,941| 78 |13,881,809) 22 | 48,528,022] 78 
6,679,173] 22 |23,273,2 78 | 6,641,374) 22 |23,374,201) 78 |13,320,547| 22 | 46,647,438] 78 
7,080,624) 23 }23,902,593) 77 7,203,008) 23 |23,954,533) 77 |14,283,632) 23 | 47,857,126) 77 
7,612,690) 22 26,542,755| 78 | 7,548,533] 22 |26,203'921] 78 |15,193/233| 22 52,746,676] 78 
8.115.655] 22 |28'506,600] 78 | 8/092'557| 22 |27/897/500| 78 |16/208/213| 22 56,404,100] 78 
8,473,227] 22 |30,075.968| 78 | 8,435;207| 22 |29'846.489] 78 116,908,434] 22 | 59'929'457] 78 
-| 8,771,464] 22 |30,286,674| 78 | 8,491,725! 22 |29'704,756| 78 |17,263,189| 22 | 59/991,430| 78 
-} 8,888,459) 22 |31,347,347) 78 8,808,603) 22° 130,897,255] 78 |17,697,062| 22 | 62,244,602) 78 
-+{ 9,692,770) 23 |32,982,219) 77 | 9,753,463) 23 |32,683,684| 77 |19,446,233] 23 | 65,665,903] 77 
-- {11,257,098} 25 |34,900,973] 75 |11,703,467| 25 |34,713,445| 75 |22,960,565| 25 | 69,614,418] 75 
: .|13.072,567| 26 |37, 606) 74 |13,945,801) 27 [37,206,158] 73 |27,018,3 26 »172, 74 
. .|13,730, 502) 74 }13,740,628) 26 |39,442,781| 74 |27,470,703) 26 | 79,101,283] 74 
. .|13,275,454) 28°/33,435,012) 72 |13,418,282| 29 |33,466,806} 71 |26,693,736| 29 | 66,901,818] 71 
.-|17,927,674| 35 |33,622.223) 65 |17,902,068| 34 /34,520,940) 66 |35,829,742| 34 | 68,143,163) 66 
..|18,724,710] 37 |31,747,466| 63 |19)145,754| 37 |32,931,316| 63 |37,870.464| 37 | 64.678,782| 63 
>| 29,2 42 |26,172.407| 58 |19!206,233| 42 |26,807:749| 58 |38,489,763| 42 | 52,980,156] 58 
.}19, NE 26,595,996] 55 |41,020,746| 44 | 51,855,601| 56 
26. 27,074,832] 48 |55,239,879| 51 | 53,253,160) 49 
36,128,271) 52 |67,946,336) 49 | 70,124,233] 51 
31,846,945| 52 [59,756,486] 48 | 63,159,285] 52 


i 8 | ¢ oF : 
45,991,529| 64 |52,811,191| 37 | 89,919,168 68 
7 \38,443 373) 63 |44,793,879' 37 | 76,600,674 63 
40,310.9 64 |45,920,623 36 | 80,335.916 64 


, 1935. . .|22'646,802! 36 |40,923,405| 64 |22\285.668. 35 (4140.28 383, 86 44'932'470 35 | 82,269,688 65 


Gross tonnage applies to vessels and not to cargoes, and is determined by dividing by 100 the contents, 
in cubic feet, of the vessel’s closed-in space. 
Net tonnage is a vessel's gross tonnage minus deductions of space occupied by the crew's quarters, machin- 


ery for navigation, the engine room, storeroom and fuel: 


COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


General Coast Line—The figures under this head- | The figures under this heading give the length in 
ing give the length in vag gree 8. nt gous statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters to 
outline of the seacoast. were | points where such waters narrow to a width of 3 ~ 
made with 3 unit measure oe 30 minutes 0 Of | jatttude statute miles. 
on charts as near the scale of 1-1,200,000 as possible. The Panama Canal Zone—Islands outside the 3 

Tidal Shore Line, Unit Measure $ Statute Miles— | nautical mile zone were not included. . 


Gen’! | Tidal Shore Line, Gen’l | Tidal Shore Line, 
Coast} Unit Measure 3 Coast | Unit Measure 3 ~ 
Line, Statute Miles. Line, Statute Miles. 
Local ar a | 
M’ ocality. 
of Mt Matm| _1- 30 | Main- 
land. | lands.|Total. 
676 
14 
453) 
156 
96 
470 
398 
ee (| 1,838] 3,152] 3,218] 6,370 
452 1,68 2'42 1,675 4.097 
Virginia | .4a0l 1 ee 11366 1,740 670 2,410 
be a Siz 0 70| - i - |_—___ 
Baten Savoie Ponsa cee 4g 350 oe ie 4,940] 7,314] 5,563/12,877 
BOOTS Hay. Sa iain ote __100 110 6,040 @54l 8,500] 15, 498 
399 Bae 20 18 17 OP. gs oleae 0, : 
: 399 866] 79 spelt he an Pea et] 
ee ee 1,197] 1,277] 999] 2,276 775s sane + lage 
i : Panama Canal Zone.... Uae Ware < aol ooh 
; U, 8. Samoan Islands... F6\), So. eek we 


Virgin Islands...... 0c.) sisi .clicaeteee te 


THE AMERICAN ANT MARINE. 
_ (Data by the United States Assistant Director ot Navig: 2 ey 
Licensed Vessels Under 20 Gross Tons. { — Total Merchant Marine (Gross Tons). 


Steam. Total. Sailing. | _ Steam. — 


A No. | Tons..| No. 
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16,446) 8,611/125,169 185,682 
8,622] 8,775)127,000| 6,42412,118,499 


Included in above, on June 30, 1935. were 99 | of 1,102,349 gross tons. 

canal boats of 14,185 gross tous and 5,326 barges Figures for licensed steam vessels under 20 tons 
1,663,247 gross tons. include gasoline craft since 1897. 

_ Motor ships, included in steam, numbered 13,329 : 


\. VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. |Gr.Tons.|| Year. | No. |Gr. Tons.}} Year. No. No. |Gr.Tons. 


483,489 ---]| 1,953/3,326,621 
2,067|3,880,639 


CODD ie bo eGo 
SHOWA BMD 


7 
, 
’ 
, 


66,649 
62,919 


1,297] 664,479 
1,528!1.300.868 
_ De deductions of space occupied by crew, machinery, — 
oe engine room, fuel, etc. —. 
Displacement of a vessel is the weight, in tons 

of 2,240 pounds, of the vessel and its contents. 


if Documented vessels are those which have been 
tonnaye is a vessel’s gross tonnage minus | registered, enrolled, and licensed. bss } : 


5. ("hi ‘ — 
_ UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPWRECKS A 
eee ms, (Data compiled by the U. S. Coast Guard, cover peas nag BARTIES: 


| No |Wrecks,{ Wrecks, | Ships Ships S - 
Sbips.| Total. | Partial, |Tot. Lost Damsged: Sha sbi eed eer 


Dollars. 
54,955,486117,612,455 
28,662,733 


DOmwe ee 
Rr to 
Casas, La 
oo 
On 
or 


657 
10,404,415 
15,033,778 


1,361/2,265,116, 
845] 661,236 
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United States—Foreign Trade; Export and Import Totals. 335 
Foreign Trave of the Wuitey States. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 
Exports. Imports. Total Excess of 


Year | —__—____________} kx 
(Cal.) Total. Domestic. | Foreign. Totak __Free, Dutiable. pa ae sis) Seg 
1,000 Dols.|1,000 Doliss\1,00@ Dolis.\1,000 Dols. 7,0 000 Doils.|1,000 Dotis.|1,000 Dolis.|1,000 Dotise* 
1,360,686 1,333,269 27,418 969,317 408,640 560,677 | 2,330,003 B91 880. 
Laed75s 1,457,647 27,106 995,494 437,430 558,064 | 2,480,247 489,259 
1,451,319 | 1,425,711 25,608 | 1,035,909 490,617 545,292 | 2,487,228 5,410 
1,626,991 | 1,599,423 27,568 1,179,145 648,681 | 2,806,136 447,846 
1,798,243 | 1,772,716 25,527 | 1,320,502 691,745 728,757 | 3,118,745 477,742 
1,923,426 | 1,895,356 28,070 | 1,423,17 636,142 787,028 | 3,346,596 500,256 
1,752,835 | 1,728,670 24,165 | 1,116,374 504,644 611,730 | 2,869,209 636,461 
1,728.19 1.700.722 27,477 | 1,475,521 699,715 775,806 | 3,203,720 252,678 
1,866,259 | 1,829,023 37,236 | 1,562,904 769,427 793,477 | 3,429,163 303,355 
2,092,527 | 2,058,413 34,114 | 1,532,359 794,444 737,915 | 3,624,886 560,168 
2,399,218 | 2;362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 992,344 825,729 | 4,217,291 581,14 
2,484,018 2,448,284 35,784 | 1,792,596 991,851 800,745 | 4,276,614 691,42 
2,113,624 | 2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,276 | 1,097,938 691,338 | 3,902,900 324,348 
3,554,671 | 3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1,167,429 611,168 | 5,333,268 | 1,776,074 
5,482,641 | 5,422,642 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 1,611,887 779,748 | 7,874,276 | 3,091,006 
6,233,513 | 6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,468 | 2,135,552 816,916 | 9,185,981 | 3,281,045 
6,149,088 | 6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2,230,353 800,860 | 9,180,301 | 3,117,875 
7,920,426 | 7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 |11,824, 4,016,061 
8,228,016 | 8,080,481 147,585 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 |. 2,161,471. |13,506,497 | 2,949,585 
4,485,031 | 4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,562,292 .856 | 6,994,179 | 1,975,883 
3,831,777 | 3,765,091 66,6 3,112,747 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 6,944, 719,030 
167,493 | 4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,135,942 | 1,656,124 | 7,959,559 375,427 
4,590,984 | 4,497,649 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,080,096 | 1,529,867 | 8,200,947 981,021 
4,909,848 | 4,818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2,651,266 | 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683,258 
4,808,660 | 4,711,721 96,939 | 4,430,888 | 2,853,411 | 1,577,477 | 9,239,548 377,772 
,865,3 4,758,864 106, 4,184,742 | 2,685,138 | 1,483,187 | 9,050,118 68 
5,128,356 | 5,030,099 98,258 | 4,091,444 | 2.678.633 | 1.399.304 | 9,219,800 | 1,036,912 
240,995 5,157,083 83,912 4,399,361 | 2,880,128 | 1,458,444 | 9 3506 841, 
3,843,181 | 3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,12 1,032,954 | 6,904,359 782,273 
2,424,289 | 2,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 696,762 | 4,514,924 333,664 
1,611,016 | 1,576,151 4,81 1,322,774 885,536 439,55 2,933,790 288,242 
1,674,994 | 1,647,220 27,774 | 1,449,655 903,547 529,466 | 3,124,553 225,435 
2) 133, 414 ! 2,100,728 32,687 | 1,655,049 990, 255 644,579 3,78: 3, 463 478, 365 © 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS TERRITORIES AND GUAM AND SAMOA 


Shipments from the United States. Shipments to the United States. ; 
Territories. pa a 
1932. | 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Dom, and Foreign — Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Merchandise....... 127,244,716 | 130,543,054 |. 153,260,981 | 187,200,016 | 201,646,514 | 220,784,044 
SS Oe eee 19,573,105 20,685,622 30;003/344 30,183,355 33,131, ‘461 45,058,950 
Pawali.c ot 552. 58,578,449 57,894,488 63,472,682 82, ‘688, "205 92, 276, 992 94,513,699 
Puerto Rico...... 48,780,141 51,696,988 59,477,288 74,290,250 76,21 1,940 81,184,396 
PMID ag Soiy o> + > - 213,957 4 266 183,781 9,129 5,155 2,072 
orithes Samoa. 99,064 4.690 123,886 29,077 20,966 24,927 
Gold and Silver... .. 102,457 152,597 120,090 10,110,094 10,439,107 15,940,601 
COLD RT Sa a Pe a eS PE ee roe ic. ae eae 634,015. |. 0... A time Sle eee ee 
domestic. 62,375 92,048 35,090 9,327,879 9, Estat 153 15,935,301 
Rae tepmenis “eae Bao cree] iase00'| Teepe [2 800" 
Puerto Rico,domes.| 40,000 | _—60,000 | 85,000 23,200 16,300 4,500 
TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS. 
Merchandise. Gold. | Silver. 
Exports. Imp. for consump. 
(seal) a: cake OS BET fan 7 pil plete ni uh Exports.|Imp’rts} Exp. | Imp. 
Total. Dom. | For. |™ports.| Total. | Dutiable 
& 2s fan 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 a ees 1,000 | 1,000 
Cea ta Nl At ta Ginter Gia ola in 
° 9 oe aig 2 8 
1930. Soe eat ou: 436 vere 730 $380 3'848°971|3,915,530| 1,349,018] 119,196|342,340|72,053|54,477 
1931 ah ea ee 3,083,429 |3,031,557| 51,873) 2,432,074 2,406, 86 45, 829} 107,094/403,795|38,931 |33,522 
eee Le i. 948,335 | 1,908,087 one 248)1 dave ates 577, "578 1,233,844] 520, "028 oe 979 25, 384 
193. Wnt cehieh > 1/440, 333 }1 '413, '397| 2 6,936/1,167,876/1,172,051| 418, 286 "135, "393/398 8,979 5.474 
1h aes AS or ts 2, ‘041; 927 2) 008,692 33, 235 1 720,796|1,672,940| 611,920 286,161 862, iat re 308 3 013 | 


EXPORTS. (OF DOMESTIC) AND GENERAL IMPORTS, BY GREAT GROUPS. 


1931. 1932 | 1933. | 1934, 
Calendar years. 3 | a et a gh a ee 
Groups. .| Imports.} Exports Imports. | Exports. | Imports.| Exports. Imports. 


1,000 ts 000° 
Dollars. Délae, 


8 
50,801 | 109,608 
144,334 | 467,886 


Z, 1,000 1,000 
Dollars, | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Animats & an. ee ee 61,1 69,555 5,026 


Ye einer. vexelwa fer 220,758 | 114,920) 125,200 183,800 222 008 
MOAR ace ohiantatss 6.32 4ll1, z A ats 181454 
Wood & Paper. ...22..... 237°355 | _57, 168,115 321,804 | 86, 


on-metal, minerals..... Wake: 
Vetals & pr., ex. mach. &.veh. 
achinery & vehicles..... 


v 24 3 
827 rf 38 70,404) 47,854 
2 | 120, oat 62,839|. 71,7711 


Exports 3 r , IMPORTS — 


1933 1929 | 1933 
19900 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 


117,581 
31,968 


it 


1920 
1,001 


WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN. 


(Values, gathered by the Department of Commerce, show millions of dollars.) we 

Word Total | Gnited | United States World Total | United ) United States 

Trade (10 States Per Cent of Trade (102 States Per Centof 
Gouna). Trade. World Total. oa Countries). Trade. World Total. 


al.) 
Ex- Ex- 


Im- 


Im- 


i 11,364|12'011| 1,272 “987 11.2 


res oe 1932 eee ies are for 109 countries. e League of aon Statistical bulletin figures, in r 
* 1933 and 1934 the figures supplied by the os gold dollars, follow: f 


WSs: 
jumpers (1933) $1,119,000,000; (1934) 


gg 

exports (1933) $1, :279,000,000; ce $ - 

253,000,000. 
The five leading export nations in 1934 w 

imports and expo [= ae dom, Germany, France 

T ta world ee Tarpon: and imports are | im porters—U. Kingdom, Germany, U.S. F 

part yo Eaeanated. Netherlands, ; 


ithe cc 4°456 ; too] 
; ; 29/091 
9/01 : 43/62 38] 75134] — 9103 


; 1/23 
NIN Sree 243 7} 40 "6621 10° ; : 16,958 
: 11 5 54 "$4 é ope ee sie 


Shon e 


We ODenD=I0 


Ben 


fords} 
WH 


- 


ie Io 


raed tcted 


OHM hn 


as 
Oo 


Sane SlrwsBoairs 


Coto me 
Coen 
ey 


Py 


3 
E 
5 


5,171 
5,764 10,074 
(0), 13|:6) BOD... .c|s.cc | -s ceelns | eee ML ste 


(a) included in Sweden; (b) includes Norway; (c) Servia; (d) includes Tripoli. 


, o BALANCE OF TRADE UNDER TARIFF ACTS. 
(The figures in this table have been compiled by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


Act of Years. Imports. Exports. 


—— es! ae ee ee oe) 


1790 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,765,139 
1793-1794 65,700,000 59,153,297 
1795-1812 1,523, Ee 964 | .1,213,983,049 
1813-1816 295,114,274 169,261,263 
1817-1824 as "033,674 608,707,242 
1825-1828 349 444 331,720,223 
1829-1832 349,589,837 314/695, doe 

1833 108,118,311 90,140,433 
1834-1842 645 | 1,060,257,281 


1,218,445, 
31846 348,333,077 423,681,648 


06 

1 3 
1 1890 4,758,262,722 ,080,073,79 
1891-13894 3,112,62 88, 
1895-1897 2,280,107, 1688,606,68) 
1898-1909 11,981,155,035 | 17,964,899,699 
1910-1913 6,482,467,103 »322,459 
1914-1922 7,279,046, 48,480,705,084 


27,279,046,08 * 
engine 31,795,962,536 | 36,846,025,405 


1931-1933 


4,862, : 
1931-1934 6,518,016,013 | 7, 702, jai 639 |. 


Value of General Imports. 


Manuf’d|_ Semi- : 
Manut’s.|Mater’ls,|Foods'fs.| Foods’fs.|Manuf’s.|Manut’s. 


United States—Foreign Trade, Imports and Exports.  . 


Finished 


1,000 1,000 


5 a 1,000 
Dollars. | Dears. | Dollars. 
351 


338 
U. S. FOREIGN TRADE, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES. 
Value of Domestic Exports. 
(eal) Crude Crude {Manuf'ed| Semi- {Finished Crude Crude 
Matecri’ls.|Foods'fs.| Foodst'fs,) Manut’s. 
01 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. 1,000 1,000 
liars. | Dollars Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 

1917. Te 8S 508,762 6,941 | 1,315,24212,705,845|1,286,079 5,725 
1918, 72,107| 547,436 | 1,405,820] 1,053,270|2,069,242}1,233,697 5,653 
919. . 11,623,085 8,363 | 1,962,616 (246|2,563,505]1,701,057| 545,301 
7920... 1,882,530} 917,991) 1,116,605 958,497|3,204,858]1,783,534| 577,627 
1921. 983,553| 673,334 85,025| 410,167|1,626,849| 858,858 10,1 
4922, 988.456] 4581611] 587,987| 437,730]1,292,307|1,179,894} 329,809 
1923, . |1,208,468 257.4781 583,292] 563,718|1,477,759}1,406,797| 363,032 
1924. . |1,332,745| 392,691 573,492| 610,668/1,588,052/1,258,256 4,87 
7925. . |1,422,058} 317,894) 573,753 661,683]1,843,334/1,748,065} 494,800 
7926, . 1,261,323] 335,062 503,005| 655,547|1,956,784/1,792,292 539,818 
1927. . |1,192,767) 421,107 463,299| 699,727/1,981,955]1,600,809] 504,68 
4928, . 1,293,257) 294,678] 465,810 716,352|2,260,002/1,466,733) 549,891 
4929, , | 1,142,352} 269,590) 484,304 729,013/2,531,823]1,558,620] 538,560 
1930 829'098] 178,533] 362,650] 512,802|/1,898,089|1,002,161) 400,125 
1931 566,791| 127,072]. 246,814] 317,647|1,119,657| 642,173) 304,828 
1932 513,659) 89,419} 152,118 6,72 624,228 58,325} 232,964 
7933,.| 590,566) 48,366] 154,609) 237,041 616,639] 418,151} 211,813 
7934..! 653,060| 59,285 167,683 341,712] 878,987| 460,392] 245,896 


Domestic exports mean exports of domestic products of manufactures, also exports of commodities of 
foreign origin erie have been changed from the form in which they were imported or enhanced in value 
by further manufacture tn the United States. 


U. S.. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 
Value of Exports to 


Year 
(Cal.) 
Europe. 
1,000 
Dollars. 
1913 864,666 
1914 788,517 
1915, 546,36 
1916 633,317 
1917 551,144 
1918 318,121 
1919 750,528) 
1920 | 1,227,843 
1921 64,9: 
1922 991,203 
1923 |, 1,157,056 
1924 ,096,087 
1925 238, 881 
1926 | 1,285,863 
1927 1,264,072 
1928 | 1,248,749 
1929 332,627 
1930 8,846 
1931 640,096 
1932 388.963 
1933 462,189 
489,210) 


Value of Imports from 


No, 
Amer. 


1,000 


317,767| 
399,214) 


So. 
Amer. 


Asia & 
Oceania. | Africa. 


1,000 
Dollars 
23. 


9,058) 28,265 
504,340! 33,326 


2) 


No. So. Asia & 

Europe. Amer. Amer. | Oceania.) Africa 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ,000 
Dollars, Doliars. | Doliars.| Dollars. | Dollars, 
1,499,573 601,176} 146,515} 207,825] 28,929 
1,339,296}. 481,588 1,0 6, 25,324 
2,573,408} 558,803) 144,129) 241,186] 37,145 
3,813,278] | 924,554) 220,267) 470,532) 54,01 
4,061,729] 1,261,703] 311,893} 546,803} 51,384 
3,858,698] 1,325,486] 302,710} 602,996] 59,198 
5,187,666} 1,295,792] 441,748] 897,302 7918 
4,466,091} 1,929,163] 623,917/1,043,184| 165,662 
2,363,899] 1,129,579] 273,325] 645,381] 72,846 
2,083,35 15,654] 226,075} 550,91 55,776 
2,093,415} 1,086,168} 269,318] 657,921) 60,671 
2,445,300] 1,090,041) 314,2 671,097} 70,294 
2,603,7. 1,138,354] 402,606] 676,081} 89,057 
2,310,144) 1,176,481 3, 777,248| 101,279 
2,310,403} 1,253,027] 438,159] 756,698] 107,08) 
2,374,915} 1,327,364] 480,814) 834,549) 116,714 
2,340,845] 1,395,063] 539,309} 835,240] 130,538 
1,838,377| 1,019,229] 337.508 55,707 362 
1,186,884) 590,826) 158,691) 427,929) 59,959 
784.299) 364,852) 596.589! 329:202) 35,974 
849,778] 340,859} 114,048] 327,393; 42.916 
949,705!  486,9 161,586 458'396| 76,808 


MERCHANDISE IMPORT AND EXPORT TOTALS, BY FISCAL YEARS, BEFORE 1900, 


General 
Free. 


] Exports of Merchandise. 


Imports of Merchandise. 

| Dutiable. | Total. Domestic. 

Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. 
58,130,675 62,720,956 58,524,878 
49,945,315 98, 258,70 111,660,561 
155 427,93) 172,509,526 134,900,233 
279,874,640 | 353,616,119 316,242,423 
415,817,622 435,958,408 376,616,473 
386,725,509 533,005,436 499, 284,100 
459,652,883 667,954,746 823,946,353 
440,173,081 642,664,628 883,925,947 
514,060,567 724,639,574 733,239,732 
5,676,196 723,180,914 804,223,632 
457,813,509 667,697,693 724,964,852 
384,313,705 577,527,329 26,682,946 
423,276,840 635,436,136 665,964,529 
458,098,637 692,319,768 703,022,923 
479,885,499 723,957,114 683,862,104 
644, 745,131,65. 730,282,609 
523,641,780 789,310,409 845,293,828 
478,674,844 844,916,196 872,270,288 
369,502,8 827,402,462 | 1,015,732,011 
421,856,711 866,400,922 1,030,78. 
275,199,086 654,994,622 869,204,937 
368,736,170 731,969,965 793,392,599 

409,967,204 779,724,674 863,200, 
882,792,169 764,730,412 | 1,032,007,603 
24,635,479 616,049,654 | 1,210,291,913 
396,868,679 697,148,489 | 1,203,931,222 
482,704,318 849,941,184 | 1,370,763,571 


Foreign. Total 
Dollars. Dollars 
13,145,857 71,670,735 
12,008,37 123,668,932 
475,493 144,375,726 
17,333,634 333,576,057 
16,155,295 392,771,763 
14,158,611 442,71 
11,692,305 835,638,658 
18,451,399 02,377, 
17,302,525 750,542,257 
19,615,770 828,839,402 
1Baonas | HSElRe 
,906, 189,755 
13,560,301 679,524, 
13,160,288 716,183,211 
12,092,403 695,954,507 
12,118,766 742,401,375 
12,534,856 857,828,684 
12,210,527 884,480,810 
14,546,137 | 1,080,278,148: 
16,634,409 847,665, 
22,935,635 892,140,572 
14,145,566 807,538, 165 
19,406,451 882,606,938 
985,953 | 1,050,993,556. 
21,190,417 | 1,231,482,330 
23,092,080 Pe eocea 
23,719,511 | 1,394,483, 


Ne 

4 
hy 
; 
' 


——y | 


Pet. se Pet. 


cin of 


Dollars. 
aes ce »123,502/13. 


America. | Total Saete Total 


. -05 
31.70) 1,313,044'103/20. 90 
"662,160, 024 25. 40 506,935,249|13.46 


ie ee ie 


& VALUE OF UNITED AWeAreS AND LATIN-AMERICAN COMMERCE. ee 
cludes Mexico, Central America, ——- Dominican Republic, Haiti, and South America, 


Year 
Endi 
June 30, 


Imports 
From 1, Latin aa 
America. Total 


Dollars. er 


Exports Pet. 
atin of 
America. | Total 


68, 1038 18. ce 


278,515,649|23. 192) S86: ly 
358,695,569|20. 84 9 
430,614,940|24: 333,856,254115.74 


TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 


In order to obtain the foreign trade of Continental 
United States the trade of the United States with 


Py ’ 


Value of Exports. 


To Foreign 
Countries. 


4 


_. © ?e. "ss 


~ « 


‘ 


ee eee oe 


The dollar values shown in the inaee table re- 
present dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to April 


Imports of Merchandise. 


Mex. N 
Bor- |Pacif. 
der. |Coast 


North |South| Gulf 
Ath Atl. |Coast 


= ee ae a 


i. ef 


Pet A Ex. | m- 


Ex- Average 
- lor Year (Cal.)|Ports.| ports. 


Im- 


TSRSSSSRSrASve 
@REEESESASRSSES 
RNBVSBoNeRe ak 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam and American 
ea a a a a a ART cla 2S SST : 


o n 
SRoabhaNbLOmMRon 
= 


Dolis.| Dolls. 
5.62 7) 


Samoa is added to the total for the customs area, 
while the trade of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
with foreign countries is subtracted from the total. 


Value of Imports. ‘I 2 
From Foreign | From U. S. ; 
Countries. Possessions. “4 

7 


140,192 7000 4 


3,043,000 


30, 1933 oud dollar currency, the gold value of wach é 
has declined, subsequent to that date. é 


¢ 
VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COAST AND BORDER DIVISIONS. M 
(Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars: thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000.) ’ 


Exports of Merchandise. 


Mex. 
Gulf | Bor- |Pacif. 
Coast.| der. |Coast 


North |South 
Atl 


¢ ist lata 
= 


ae) 

ee 
PO 
co or 


_ 
ke) 
ad) 


PER CAPITA EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Ex- 


Year (Cal.) ports. |ports 


340 


GOLD AND SILVER AND / MERCHANDISE. EXPORTS A 
 Gnolude'g coin, ie aa and ore. Balance of trade also sho : 
~~ Gold. Silver. [Total Merchandise, Gold and 
= - _—_——— 


: Excess of x 

Year. 5) y pore F TERe ry nl Value Expors 
i) xports. .| CE) or oO 

rig 2 oo aa pores: Imports. Imports | Exports. | Imports. ef 


[hte | ee, | A, | le, le 
Di Sc ollars. : ollars. |Dollars. 
785,216] 143,39 8,182|  61,626| 45,9 


hoo 
OO C~T 
BOAO 
et 0200 
pct 
HeOo oo 


19,041} 60,225 Z A 
16,551/102,725 2,944,445 


“UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY LAND AND SEA. 
; (Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars.) 
BY FISCAL YEARS. 


Value of Exports, f Value of Imports. 


In In By In In By_ | Pet. in 
By Amer. |Foreign| Land | Total. |" By Amer. |Foreign| Land | Amer, 
Water. |Vessels./Vessels.| Veh. Water. |Vessels.|Vessels.| Veh. [Vessels 


$0 9 1.00 ¢ 


SON oN 
Creo wo Nmouw 
MOUANWOWHOOWRH 


fu 
a OO bo 
piss Ron pagan 13300 


2 
WOANAROND 


RO 


= 
7 
~ 
mm 


1,556 ant 1 3104 
2:466.31 290.6] 2,175.71 302.2) 1,674.2] 1,526.3] 281.3] 112449 

y 5 include Great Lakes. Gold and hers in figur 
on trade by land vehicles prior to 1875. | imports, 1840-1875 ee See 
BY CALENDAR YEARS, 


Exports (Domestic and Foreign). Imports: Pp 
(Millions of Dollars.) (Millions of Dollars.) Amer. Veen 
Pee 2 SEE tare Ses His ee MAP SS TL 


is] 
nw 
wo 
~ 


ORYRWOHHH 


- 


In In In In 


Amer, |F"reign R Amer, |F" 
-| Vessels. | Vessels, h. aed ‘ Vessels. ¥. sor 


On BNO 


OCOCI RIOR 
OD pak bat Set OT IO DO 


NODS 


a tt OO 
POOOe 
cs 
o 


a 
wo 
a 


igure for 1934 cover only domestic ex 


ports, and im 
ercentage figures relate to water-borne imports and pean: ui ay parca 


ports. 
, (Calendee eae ) (Catania Years) | aA 
1933. 1934, 1933. 1934, 


Dollars, 
1,186,670,510 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
366,652,193 52,758,664 193, 196,686 


S04 8270 | VOSS Obte | ss. ocho 968, 0 , 
6,503,964 |. TOGi: ates we ‘ 
246,113,082 |" " “39, 990, 506 30,079,488 : 
3/603,330 7167 1,070,527 ‘i122 
121430 1.273 898783 
7,413,734 19,346,539 102 924.057 a 


FSS oa DE ee Pet a 
11,630;672 253,797 
48'825,868 8,529/659 


(745, 
EMIT sig siincegttn nga dh ccone <1 om [Rae om pales gue fed ecnen seen cae 1,537,278 


3 Venezuela daraackheiess.|) +. OST eee 
25,629'451 
China 5,930,829 : 
~"800,94 \ i 
Ko +53 889,878 16 9 
Palestine pe ees cig ee 40,96 
6,022,573 
Australi ae ee 3,176,099 *028), 
New 2 ne Fee ee ___ 187, aie 
an ‘ams saa g 
BIRD Foe! Nien tnd foe be eas « 19,040,973 .551, 224, 
:. ewes eerseeeeeseesere eee eee ef 8 RO meIF fF —- _OF408F [rere reeanannseane 
Chonan ee i ee cL LRM th. 2 ete... cc leet deck 
a aN eT kes | a ae 
> reir mont Lian Aloe ota eae SoM ay AP yc- 35, Sy essed SIERO 
‘ Rigdon eo. tates ait. 6,595,946 | 6,628,829 
a Fie eeeteseeneeeerceeise “igi Bie. sso aie | i es0 570°" 
Central Aiieriéa (22020022102 5 aes 2 470,000 1,838,476 
Ra hon ere tk! Ser ee 510,686 17,589,939 


Newfoundiana and Labrador. 
Indies and Bermuda 


1 
‘no Plea + see's 734,545 
a eid yo 3:3.0'n 117,316 


tish India. |” 
: BiH oo a. ROSS 2 Re ae re Pare 1.715,654"” 
3 
a 
¢ 


The ‘Roman quadrans = 1 1-10 mills. As = { was ofsiiver, composed ot 20 drachmas, each 4 
13-10 mills, Sestertius = 244 asses 34 3.55 + cents. M 
Beare Cumi ae HUG) Beaters! |=" 530. B05 Dente = silver by the Romans, it having been coll 
4 sestertil = 14.35 + cents. Aureus = $4.50. temple of Juno Moneta, 69 B. C. 
e Attic Obolus = 2.39 + cents. Drachma| Recent excavations have shown that the or! 
Is) = 14.35 + cents. Mina ae Srachina? = | coinage goes back thousands of veai 
Bo arcck starar weighed 184,75 grains avolrdupols | amount of gold‘and silver in eee 
er weighed 134.75 grains avoirdupois | amount of gold an 
Ms worth $4) ie Persian, $5 Each coin | ering the face value. ay qe 


5,233 
2 69,241 ; 
5, se 978,394 5 87,677,5386117,424,406 


Of the phones (1932) 11,089,946 were in resi- 
dences, 6,334,460 at business places 
Empl loyoos fa 1088 ae 3344 ,085 (males, 1 128, past es 
2 ine 361, 854, 000; females, 20. salaries and wages in 1 
2162, ee 683,468, 000; Spain, 654, 000,- $458,116,677; operatin: ig revenue, $1,061, 530, 140; 
000,000; Denmark, 549, 423, 006. | investment in plant an equipment, $4, 791, 902! 525. 


Be a cean-cable companies operating in the United States had 256,661 miles of pole lines. 
Bie land ana of aihele wire nae 96,468 nautical miles of ocean cable; messages numbered 158,377,660, 
66,723; salaries and wages in year, $73,948,923; operating revenues, $114,655,696 (of which $97- 

va telegraph) ; taxes, $4,426,998; investment ‘in plant and equipment, $506,445,426; data by U. S. 


f 


TELEPHONES IN THE WORLD, 1934. 


er hones, number of, in chief countries, as of | Japan, 1,015,372; other Asia, 192,926; total Asia— 
tercea estimated from he sources by the | 1,420,53 9. 
Africa—Egypt, 46, ise Un. of So. piney, 126,608; 
other Africa, 98,130; total Africa—271 6 
Oceania—Australia, 487,662; Dutch BE, Indies, 
41,930; Hawaii, 23, 111; ‘New Zealand, 155,059; 
Philippines, 26,182; other Oceania, 3,522; totai 
Oceania—737,466. 
World total—32,495,855, of which 20,331,065 
312, 086; Bolivia, | are owned by private companies. 
170,805; Chile, 46, 159; Colombia, Automatic or ‘‘dial’” phones number about 14,- 
5,740, Paraguay, 2,499; Peru, 300,000, of which 46 per cent are in the United 
; Venezuela, 19, 990: other | States. 
There are in the world 152,859,500 miles of tele- 
phone wire, and 6,761,500 miles of telegraph wire. 
Telephones, number of, in chief cities, Jan. & 
139,658; France, 1,349,520; | 19834—New York, 1,495, 922; London, 831,8 
614; Great’ Britain, No. Ireland, . Chicago, 799,122; Bern, 456,304; Paris, 411/249: 
; Los Angeles, 351,174; ‘San ’ Francisco. 238 384; 


at 5 es ee at 


&. 


; Poland, 189,205: Portugal, 47, 206: 
i 3! all Russia, 576,332; Spain, 290/829: 
, 590, a 4; Switzerland, : oe5, 855; other Europe, 2, a er 185; Lae B19) Coane, in- 
otal Europe— neapolis, ey, 108,679; rua d 103, 
; on India, 58,241; China, 154,000; | Seattle, 101,398 ae 59s 
a 


ge, ae 


we 
- 


py ee ee APE 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS IN 1933. 


we 


Tele- Phone Tele- Phone. 
grams. % Talks. |grams. Country. i & 


1,000. | 1,000. |\|Norwa: ei 223,52 
$57,572| 29,981||Poland. } 
Germany 12, 175, 640 18, 238 ai 


Gt. Britain and 
d 45,355 


ie goa U. of So, Africa, 3 
52,331 13, our 


3:385|| U.S 24,000,000 145,000 000 
THE 50 WORDS MOST USED IN PHONING AND IN WRITING. 
4 Words not common to both sts appear in {talic, 
A Witten _ Phone Written | Phone | Written 


Ps 


ee a 


but | 


d States—W holesale and Retail Trade. 343. 
4 Fs , / re 4 a Z : ff ap ; 
_ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN U. S., 1929, 1933, 
Wholesale. Retail. , Ty 
m. 1929: 1933, 1929, 1933. _ ¢ 4 
Stores. | Receipts. Stores. Receipts. Stores Receipts, 


No. $1,000. 
1,743 74, 
358 
2,052 
9,751 
2,075 
1,369 
286 
496 
2,054 
3,183 
681 
11,587 
3,734 
4,954 
r 4,323 
: Kentucky....| 2,027 
; Louisiana 2 
i, M ae 987 
: 
; ‘ 

; 317 
7 413 
d 
, 1,439 

Pennsylvania.| 10,542 
Rhode Island. 737 
So. Carolina . 1,539 
So. Dakota 1,973 
Tennessee. 2,256 

7 Texas.h 05. 9,606 

; Utah... 2! px apots 786 
Vermont..... 


eS = 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 


Wholesale establishments in 1933 ia Tae 
1,094,878 wage earners on a full-time basis; they had 
$2,966,699,000 of merchandise on hand at the end 
of the year; the pay roll for 12 months totaled $1,710,- 
441,000, of which $59,804,000 went a part-time 
employees. 
~ the merchandise sold, groceries ‘and foods 
(except farm products) amounted to $7,525,967,000 
(23.5%); tarm products (raw materials), $3,848,- 
38, 12%); farm products (consumers’ goods), 
33283 ;, 161,675, 


oT , 


ts 


(9. 8%)! petroleum and its products 
88,929,000 (7.2%); dry goods, $2,242,392,000 


trade of chain-store warehouses totaled 
31, 51.43) sho in 1933, as against $1,929,681,000 


ae establishments in 1933 employed an aver- 

¥ “agen 2,703,325 full-time, and part-tim: 

: wage ea , with a total payroll of $2,910,445, 000. 
eS Og there were 3,833,581 full-time employees, 

, total payroll 

a0 189, 670, 000. 


or all employees was 
‘otal retail sales in 1933 od Blog classes of 
retail stores were—food, $6,793,010,000 ones 
candy stores), $271, 213,000; waey products 
‘536,000; bottled-beer and- Hquor, $16, +30,000; 
grocery, $1,803,242,000; combination, $3,201, 042,000; 


“at 
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There were in the United States in 1929, the Census 
Bureau reports, 13,328 all-year hotels, with 1, 34, 957 
Hotes rooms: and’ yearly receipts ot $962,3: 

with less than 25 net otua Weed ae 


Chae the year’s receipts, of the all-year hotels, $485,- 
6,000 came from rent of rooms, $223,502,000 from 
reais $157, Hi 000 from rooms and meals (American 
plan), and 7,16 7,000 from other sources, 
_ Part-year hotels, at seasonal resorts, numbered 


’ AMERICAN HOTEL CENSUS. 


*360; Florida, wane gee 


2 
2;983 "103,437 


1,543,158 [49,114,653 


meat markets, $491,866,000. 
Farmers’. su pplies—country—country 
stores, $1,097, 237,000; farmers’ supply s 
$463,344,000. 
General merchandise—department stores: 3 ae ; 


1,526,119 |25,' 


oa aoe order, $2,544,960,000; dry 
$150,062,000; variety, 5-and-10, en 
other general merchandise, $518,0 


Apparel tolR ep Ss 
women’s A a specialt 
$185, 371, 


000; family vigthing, 
ete 000; accessories and other Spparel 
Automotive ye Sie age yehicle dealers, $ 
720,000; tires, batteries, etc., $22 
970, 000 ling ing “stations, 6, ‘baie yT24y Forages a 
repair shops, : ot] 
Furniture and househ nti $958, 780, Soo 4 008,000 
mae stores), 314, 030,000. 
Housing, 42,705, 000 (including Tum! 
aL Oa $4 
486, 600;" 128,000 
glass, electr 
Cigar stores, * 100 78000; 
$623,077 ,000; ig stores, 
stores, $175, 066 000 000; news 1006 28 ee 
second-hand stores, $105,275,000. 


20 Pace 158,939 guest rooms, and rece 


New sab had 476 seal ee hotels; alee 


62; Massachuse! 
New Harapenite, : Wisconsin, 98; Micnigaa, 
nn 7h Is, $13, 935 
Of th Sow ts_of part-year hote! Q i 
woe sngiered In Florida, $12,586,000 in Ne 
and $11,123,000 in New Jersey. oe 


The American Bison, a ruminant mammal com- 
monly called buffalo, is one of the largest members 
of the family Bovidae, and is a close relative of the 
‘Wisent or European Bison. Although there is but 
one known species of Bison in America, there is some 
slight difference between the bison which inhabited 
the mountains and forest districts and the bison 
of the open prairies and great plains of the west. 
However, there is no reason for classifying them 
as distinct species. Such differences as existed were 
due no doubt to the condition of their environments. 

At the time of the discovery of America the bison 
covered about one-third of the North American 

continent. Its northern limit was north of the 
Great Slave Lake in latitude about 63 degrees 
north, while to the south it extended into Mexico 
--as far as latitude 25 degrees north. To the west 
it ranged far up on the eastern slopes of the Rockies, 
while in the east it was abundant as far as central 
Pennsylvania. There is no authentic record of its be- 
ing found in territory adjacent to the Atlantic coast. 
buffalo is a somewhat ferocious 


feet at the shoulder. 


nine feet from nose to tail, and weighs fr 
Tbs. to 2,600 lIbs.; cows weigh from 1,300 Ibs. to 

500 Ibs. The massive head and fore-quarters 
seem out of proportion to the hind parts. Even 
the tail is a mere wisp rarely over two feet in length. 
The hump is formed by a gradual lengthing of the 
- dorsal vertebra. Beginning at a short distance 
forward of the hips it reaches its maximum height 
just above the point of the shoulder and from 

ere it drops almost straight down to the neck. 
of The buffalo differs from common cattle in that it 
has 14 ribs and a smaller weight of viscera. Cattle 
have 13 ribs. 

_ ‘The flesh of the buffalo tastes very much the same 
as beef, and it would be difficult for the average 
person to detect the difference. 

‘The buffalo is a much hardier creature than 
omesiie cattle and will live and thrive where 
ordinary range stock would perish. It is a grazing 
animal and its food is much the same as that of 
cattle. In its former wild state it preferred the 
i Putato and grama grasses, which in winter was 
obtained by the animals by rooting like hogs, push- 
_ ing their muzzles through the snow which often 

had an inch of ice on the surface. The buffalo 
_. never drifted with a storm but faced the blizzard. 
They lie down and arise in a manner opposite to 
that of cattle. They do not bellow like cattle but 
emit a deep guttural sound more like the grunt of 


: Es 

they frequently deliver a short blast with an in- 
_ tensity and volume of sound comparable to that of a 
am calliope, which can be heard for a long distance. 


: 


the cows usually produced a calf every second year, 

ut with herds under control on game preserves, 

many of the cows calve annually. The calf con- 

fe athe igen until it is 7 or 8 years old, and usually 
res 20 to 30 years. 

The buffalo was gregarious, and migratory. At 

ain seasons of the year there was a general 


eke 
where else is the timberline struggle between 
ees and the winds more ereceeqy, exemplified 
r its Scene more easily accessible. he first sight of 
xuriant. elmann spruces creep closely upon 
_ the ground instead of rising a hundred and fifty 
pate eet and true as masts arouses 
: est interest, : 
Many trees which defy the winter gales grow 
mt in half circles. Others, starting straight in 
: shelter of some large rock, bend at right angles 
_ ‘where they emerge above the rock. Others which 
have succteded in lifting their heads in spite of 
_ winds have not succeeded in growi 
any direction excep 
_ suggest big everg 


branches in 
in the lee of their trunks, and 

Best m dust brushes rather than 
jpruces 


sruces and firs. — 
Still others which have fought the winters’ gales 
for zens are twisted ne a beyond description 


_ like dwarfs and gnomes of an arboreal fairyland. 
ou ers yet, growing in\ thick groups, have coat 
‘ ; 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BISON. — 
(By M. S. Garretson, Curator of the National Collection of Heads and Horns New York ‘Ps 
movement of a few hundred miles north and south, | 


and in some parts bordering on the mountains, a 
seasonable migration east and west. — ee) ‘ 

It is almost impossible to estimate the vast 
numbers of bison that inhabited North America 
at the time of its discovery. It is known that they 
not only sustained a whole race of people but were 
on the increase when the white man landed and 
began to settle the country. From that time on, 
as emigration steadily advanced westward, there 
was a continuous slaughter of the buffalo until they 
had reached the verge of extinction. 

The end was greatly hastened when the railroads 
extended their lines. westward across the plains 
through the heart of the buffalo country. This 
convenient means of transportation soon flooded 
the range with thousands of hunters, and soon a 
system of slaughter for commercial purposes was 
established such as the world has seldom if ever 
witnessed. Thousands were killed for their tongues 
only and millions for their hides. Many other 
thousands were slaughtered by so-called sportsmen 
for no other purpose than to see how many they 
could kill, leaving the entire carcass for the wolves 
and buzzards to feed upon. 

By the end of 1883 the wild American Bison were 
practically a thing of the past. The scattered 
remnants were soon killed off, with the exception 
of a few in the Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, 
and a small herd of wood bison in northwestern 
Alberta, Canada, both of which were gradually 
being destroyed by poachers. 

By 1900 the buffalo had reached its lowest ebb. 
A census taken at this.time disclosed the fact that 
there were less than 1,000 in existence. All that 
remained, except the above mentioned, were either 
in zoos or owned by private individuals, and these, 
on the death of the owner were, in most cases, 
dispersed or killed. 

It was at this juncture that the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society concluded that the only reasonable 
means for saving the bison would be by establishing 
a number of herds throughout the country and 
placing them under Government protection. The 
Society offered to donate a nucleus herd of fi n 
buffalo from its exhibition herd in the New York 
Zoological Park if the Government would provide 
a@ range and pro supervision. The offer was 
accepted and the buffalo were sent to the Wichita 
Forest and Game Preserve in Oklahoma where 
they have done well and increased, and now number 
over three hundred animals. 

In 1905 the American Bison Society was or- 
ganized for the permanent preservation of the 
American Bison. Through its efforts during the 
past 30 years a number of herds have been es- 
tablished, notably the famous Montana and Wind 
Cave herds. There are now nine herds under 
Government SB eae with a total of 2,435 head. 
At the time of the organization of the Bison Society 
there were but two herds Under Government control 
—a small exhibition herd in vhe National Zoological 
Park, at Washington, D. C., and a herd of twenty- 
one, purchased and established in 1903 in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, Wyoming. These latter 
formed the nucleus of the present herd which num- 
bers about 1,000. The small wild herd in this Park 
has about disappeared. 

Canada has the largest number of buffalo, about 
17,500, all of which have descended from the Pablo 
herd of 600 purchased by the Canadian Go 
in 1907. According to the last census taken by 
the American Bison Society in 1933, there are now 
21,500 pure-blood American Bison in North America, 
and a total of 22,000 throughout the world. 


—$—$_—_$—$—____| 
TIMBERLINE IN THE ROCKIES. 
(From a 1935 bulletin of the U. S. National Park Service) 


strength in union and form low, stunted grov 
covered with thick roofs of matted branohes bent 
over by the winds and so inter-twined that one can 
scarcely see daylight overhead—excellent shelter for 
man or animal overtaken by mountain-top storms. 
Above timberline the bare mountain masses rise 
from one to three thousand feet, often in sheer” 
precipices Covered with snow in autumn, winter, 
and spring, and plentifully spattered with snow 
all summer long, the vast, bare granite masses, 
from which, in fact, the Rocky Mountains got their 
name, are beautiful beyond description. They 
are rosy at sunrise and sunset. 
sunny days they show all shades of translucent 
grays and mauves and blues. In some lights they 
are almost fairylike in their delicacy. 
torphidgey peste bad aioe on) oe ae ane and 
, bury: eir he; n gloomy | ¥ 
from. which somet: "i fod’ with 
snow. 
yak 
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mes they emerge covered with | 
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ion tae VITAMINS; HOW THEY PRESERVE LIFE. 0 


_ _ Vitamin A protects the body against a number of | canned , 
eve Tote + Taspberries, ; a 
_ ___ troublesome bacterial infections. It also stimulates melon, Morar qcveeberiese aes: 
_ growth and is. necessary for well-being at all Vegetables. Cabbage, tomatoes (fresh and canned 
ages. Without a regular supply of vitamin A a|S$Pinach (fresh and canned), peas (fresh and peer P 
on loses vitality and may develop infections in broccoli. rutabagas, collards. snap beans endive, 
ites micas pinnia Veev the th a peppers, watercress, carrots, corn (fresh turnips turnip 
thos snd in Sgme stances in the. kidneys and | Horatcess“anest eumen, SMoue, Poubarh white. 

a 3 /0€S, 5 um » caulifio 
s generally ajely sotiroea of this vitamin sarecn leaves, onions, radishes, beet greens. “een 
= ellow corn, and sweet Sheree tor instance, pesos ne ne eee ae ee ot ene phosphorus, 

a w9 Eo nice than bleached leaves, white corn, and unless vitamin D is also present, in the hea e oe 
Sourcet-Antinal Products: Cod-liver ol, butter. | and Sokets nas Sah Ree ase OE 
eng ES liver, cream, egg yolk, cheese, whole Spe contain Jitemin D in large enough quantities ’ 

4 : 4 nsidered good sources. <A ch 
goplant Producs—G roan and yellow Ne ae tas ergosterol, is changed into wiamin (oT cee sionet a 
a. < oie eet e, ra eae ale, | light. Foods containing this substance are often 
collards, "green Tat nege: Deeks Sea vens cinoma, enricbed sai viekte ae m ‘The net, east and Ho 
dandelion greens, brussels sprouts, shap beans, mnthees SOF Buri ae 
carrots, sweet potatoes, peas, yellow squash, peppers, Ducetoamen meets Se a 


asparagus, red and yellow tomatoes. Human skin contains a small quantity of ergosterol ~ 


mins; Coéperative M arketing. 


7 Fruits: Bananas, apricots, yellow peaches, musk- | which may be chan ob 

. } ged into vitamin D aA 
melon, Sou Nate a vere pineapple, | light. Rickets may be cured b aauaciee of tay ee ; 
, Papaya, oranges, prunes, waterm ion. to sunlight containing ultraviolet rays. Veg 
/ Vitamin B is necessary for good appetite and also | —Sources—Cod-liver oil. : : 


for normal muscle tone in the digestive tract. Loss Other foods that contain some : ry 1 
of appetite and general listlessness, sluggish digestive | milk, butter, salmon (canned rte ae Gs 
& rey ane ee Late 4 — = trom = ces — sardines. Foods enriched with vitamin D | 
: an absolu t F i 

¥ lack of this Vita ve brings on muse ar paralysis <n ign ae process of irradiation with ultraviol 

< or the OWN as y tam: is very Vitamin E is essential for reproduction and is 

important to the nursing mother and the baby. | known as the antisterility witeining It pe wee 

: Vitamin B is destroyed by heat more readily than | great many foods in small quantities but the germ _ 
yitamin A, and long cooking of vegetables is there-| of the wheat grain is especially rich. Vegetable oils, 4 
fore undesirable. Also, since this yitamin is very | green lettuce, and a number of other vegetables 
soluble in water, it may be easily “washed out’ in| contain considerable quantities of vitamin — 


y 
t 


; cooking when much water is used. An alkaline sub- | It is not easily destroyed by heat 4 
stance, like soda, greatly increases the amount of Vitamin G is essential for well-being at all ages 
vitamin B destroyed. Cooking green vegetables with | and especially for preventing the appearance of 
soda to preserve the green color is bad peat. premature old age. A continued defeleewick vita: 
, Sources—Animal Products: Milk, liver, kidney, | min G causes slowing up of growth or loss of weight, 
- heart, egg yolk, lean pork, brains, oysters. sore mouth, digestive disturbances, and in time a 
Plant Products: Vegetables; broccoli, asparagus, | sensitiveness and inflammation of the skin. n 


spinach, tomatoes, peas, kale, snap beans, romaine, | symptoms are very similar to those of pellagra. _ 
. turnip hig) Mustard greens, chard, celery, sweet Like vitamin B, vitamin G is very ‘soluble tn 
os potatoes, white potatoes, cabbage, collards, beet | water. It withstands the heat of cooking much 
; leaves, cauliflower, lettuce, okra, green peppers, | better than vitamin B, but is destroyed when sods 
q carrots, onions, parsnips, rutabagas, turnips. or other alkaline substances are present. = 
g Fruits: Grapefruit, lemons, oranges, fresh and| Sources—Antmal Products: Whole milk —(f 
4 canned pineapple, bananas, apples, peaches, avocado, | evaporated, dried), skim milk (fresh, dried), butte he 
grapes, fresh prunes, dates, cherries. milk, cheese, eggs, meat liver (beef and pork), | = 
_ Seeds: Whole grains—wheat, rye, corn, rice, barley, | ney, spleen, heart, lean cuts of beef, pork or lam| 
oats. Nuts—almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, brazil pa i”: og 
nuts, pecans, peanuts. Legumes—beans (all kinds), Plant Products; Green leaves, mustard, turnip 
ils. dried peas. Yeasts. tops, Kale, beet tops, carrot tops, collards, spinach, Re 

A daily supply of Vitamin C is essential for chil- | broccoli, watercress. : y iy 
dren and adults. The necessity of having adequate Fruits; Bananas. op oies 
amounts of vitamin C in the diet is stressed by all Germ portion of cereals; wheat germ: yeast. | ae 4 
. who oa the importance of good ‘‘tooth nutri- Milk is depended upon for “‘complete n ; 

tion.” leeding gums, loose teeth, sore joints, loss | that is, it contains a number of varieties 
} of appetite with loss of weight and fatigue, are | all of which are necessary for the body. — i 
2 symptoms that develop when the diet is extremely | milk contains at least five essential vitamins. + 
1 low or lacking in itera Cc. The principal vitamins found in milk are A, 

‘An acute condition of this kind has long been|D,and EE. Vitamins A and B areinfair abunda 
Known as scurvy. Vitamin C is in fair quantity in unpasteurized m 
ae] Vitamin C is easily destroyed by heat at fairly | but it tends to be destroyed in the process of heat 

low peratures and is most easily destroyed in an The content of D varies considerably accor 
aikaline solution, such as water containing soda. | to the animal giving the milk, the nature of her f 
Cooked foods cannot be depended upon entirely for | and the season, but is never very great » Ae 
vitamin C nor does the body store a supply of this Milk contains necessary minerals, 
vitamin, hence the need for some raw fruits and raw | calcium and phosphorus, which are see 
-vegetabies every day. for strengthening the bones: practically 
‘Sources—Fruits: Oranges, grapefruit, lemons, tan- | inorganic matter of the bones consists of t 
gerines, apples, strawberries, cranberries, bananas, . 
peaches (resh and canned), pineapple (fresh and 


FARM COOPERATIVE MARKET ING, 1929. ieee 
(The figures show thousands of dollars and are by the United States Bureau of the Census.) _ 


nerals. _ 
Milk is deficient in copper and iron. 


Pur- 
Sales. | chases.j} State. 


Pur- Pur- 
Sales. | chases.|} State. Sales. | chases.|| State. 


| Iowa....| 74,635] 7,462||Nevada..| 1,648 36 
eee eer Cais 5,046||N. H.... 67 
94 


Mass....| 4, 

Michigan| 16,581 
Minn... .|105,965 
Miss..: . . 621 
7||Missouri.| 29, 


é 506||Pa.;.... 
'|Montana| 6,730 Rhode Is. TUL Beth 3 
3 |Nebraska’ 26,648 So. Car. . 


Total. | | > Land. 


a $$$ 
$3,967,343,589 $3,271, rv 425 
980, 493,0 063 6,645, 045,007 


$3,556,639,496 
6,325,451,528 
18,222 in Fe 630008 
a Bt ate 384 | 13° 3°949'993'774 | 3°301,654,481 | 5,994,970,000 


U. S. Census Rah totals tr the 1935 farm tally oe of farms, 6,812,049; land in farms, 
1,058" 180, 009 acres: value of farms, $32,884,342,378. These are the preliminary but élosely approximate 


totals. 
in 1930, e valued at Average value, per farm, of land and buildings— 
083 636,180. eo ee ee) $7,614; (1925) $7,764; (1920) $10,284. 


: verage acreage per farm in 1930 was 156.9, as | Average value, per acre, of land and buildings— 
a nst Hist 1 1925, and 148.2 in 1920. (1930) 3. 52; (1925) $53.52; (1920) $69.38. 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS. 
Farms. ) Improved. Total. Census Year, Farms. | Improved. 


A : 2S. Acres. mber. Acr 
Se ,032, 293,560,614]/1900.......... > EECA 372] 414, is, 487 838, 5oL, TT4 
Bik ee 407,212,538}|19 6.361.502] 478,451.750| 878,798,325 
ee 407,735,041 , 448'343| 503,073,007 955, B83, eS 
536,081,835 Here age es a NESS 24, aie ; 
623,218, en CRRA Bi 986, raat 


Acreage. 


Acreage. 
Classes of Iand. i 1030, Jo aan. 


1930. 


1925. 


lat Gah Kets eA 464,154,524|407,958,589| Crop land, total........... 413,235,890|391 459,902 
Bees e occ. 109;159,914|113'567,498 Harvespedie: vies cess 359,242'091/344,549'267 

2S B Mee cces 85,321,900] 76,703,946 eietgiat atari Be Beats 
Sc ae Rees 269,672,710|217.687,145 Ade! Aen weoewe seers ‘ 
64,623,825 Me 067,215) All other land... 1... | 44°756,777! 57/833) 1646 


$226,046 fet forest products cut on farms for home 
2,011, of which cereals represented or 170,- | use or tor sale, $242,042,245; receipts from sales o: 


of 
38; other | grains and seeds, $234,194,340; hay nursery and greenhouse products, etc., $145,702,566. 


rage, $1,188,445,092; vegetables, including | of ea oy oe sed qd seu ttt totaled S047; 733,025 


and sweet potatoes, $778,521,980; fruits and | (1, 008 ,459,439 dozens), $585, Be80 

5,706,389; all other field crops, $1,826,- m dairy products sold in Too ‘were valued at ¢ 
$1, B18 481,960. Butter churned totaled 542,064,- 

‘arm ‘arden peeranies grown for home use only, | 289 Ibs.; milk produced, 11,052,023,357 gallons, 7 

TENURE AND SIZE OF FARMS 


o, 36; eggs sold 


1930. 1920. 


3,925,090 


ON ee ae 3, 568, 394 
5,889 68/449 
2,454/804 


Beier ete red tte Asie aha 2, 66d, 365 


Saniee Bran iat bi 618,375,790 636,775,015 9 | 1,440:388 | 1,503'732 
EO Hy Sarat oe Sark 61,985,902 54,129,157 | 50 to 99. | 11374,96 (474,745 

Ra al chun ood. 1 306,409'324 264,979,543 | 100 to 174 1343997 12407630 
360 to 489 | aa0'ae8 
° 475,677 

. .]$29,259,803,297 |$39,864,222,907 | 500 to 999 159/69) i 
eed) ‘535 | 2'665;216,465 | 1,000 and - 149,819 
16,381,557,526 | 23°786'563.230 over 80,620 OT408. ke 


FARMS AND FARM LANDS, 1935. 
(Totals are preliminary. Figures for [talicized states are Final.) 


Land in 
Farms /|Val. of Farms States Farms Paros. 


Farms 


No. Acres Doliars 
273,455 | 19,660,828} 368,219,654 
» 18,824 | 14 8 


emo 4'042' 658 

5,714| 255/676.839 ||Virsinia, | 

7'681| _ 827°138'102 4/381 14888 087 198 

22'250| 1,383\137'534 ||1V. arginta,.| 104°747 39 428.985 360 
104,74 


311,683 5,487) 371,418,757 || Wi 6 
278,454 83,839] 1,100,514,768 Woemeng eo 17,487 5 68 #730" 
50,56: 47,536,118| 376,035,255 ||United States 6,812,049|1 1088, 180 eae 32 8843 3 


vr 


, — 


"7.4 =" 


tel a 32, 


stat .| farms. pailaings States. 
|) Aer No. cres. |1,000Dol : 
.}32°818,560]257,395] 17,554 2 
Ala. 2 60 4g ,635| 50! al ev; 


14: a 10,526,627 
000] 242,334] 16,052'962 


‘ 975, 
25,715,840|246,499|19:927,286| 871,449) 
760|161 7| 418,192) 

: 639, 194/280) 

43/203] 4/374/398 356, 170! 

3.595) “005, 461 


Land and 
buildings. 


Land area 


Lan 
of state. sh 


Farms. farms. 


33,790,817 
16,548,678 
15,309,485 

279,361 


124/707,130 

9| 5,613,101 
3,896,097 
16, '728,620 
802,348 
21,874,155) 
62, 430; 720 16,011] 23,525,234 


-|1,903,216,640) 6,288,648 


ACREAGE OF FARMS, BY STATES, 1910-1925 : ¢: 


1920. 1910. 


Acres. 
1. wh 856 


Povbw ay 20. 732, 312 
1,246,61 


17,416,075 
27 444 


04||Pennsylvania.. . 


31,974,775 
21,063,332 
33)474,896 
45,425,179 
21,612,772 
10, 019,822 

5,425,968 


21;299/823 
33,930,688 


43/384,799 
22,189,127 


heres 221,758 
18,196,979 
34,774,679 
35,070,656 
42,225,475 


1930. 


The total farm population in 1920 was 31,614,269; 
the number of persons actually engaged in agriculture 

in plod ares 10, 5482.3 323. 

arm population on Jan. 1, 1935, was esti- 


Be farm population of the United States increased 
185, pi poepie in 1934 to 32,779,000 on Jan. 1, 
the by the in the nation’s history, according to 


Total ‘migrations to the farm were omen to be 


7 788.0 000, while» the reverse flow was 994 


e bureau found, it said that a reduced weit ation 


the northeastern and northern 


from pepieies to farms 
industri “was probably the combined 


lg 


TOTAL FARM POPULATION, 1930, BY STATES. 


Pennsy 
594||Rhode Island. 
8. Carolina. 


1925. 


ada 
3 New ae 


New Jersey . 
New Mexico... 


Oregon. . . 

16,296, "468 
309,013 

10,638,900 

32, one ci 


Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South he a 


States. 1930. 


6,477 
916,471 


result of a farm housing shortage, somewhat be ze 
employment opportunities in non-agricultural 
dustries and the larger relief payments gener: 
available to urban residents as contrasted to 
dwellers.” 
The value of Forest Products of farms in the 
United States in 1929 ig estimated by the 
of ee Census at $242,042,245. A 

These products included 34,110, ee Cree of fi 
wood; 1, T85 759 cords of pulpwood 

ts; 15,338,786 railroad ties; 3, 308 ti 

and pi fond 5,042,926,000 board’ feet vot 8a 0 
and veneer | 


The total Walie of forest P New. by ehlet ste 
hry ihe ee $16, i Hy New York, $: 
‘olina, ae ‘Tennebsee, 330 


North Car 
oot 166; Virginia, Bio 03 3B 61; 
371; Minnesota, $10,756. 988, 


Sweet “Potatoes. 


} Be 1000, ; ol 900 
1,000 7,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 7,000 “500-16. 7,000 1,000 0 
Bushels.| Dollars. ‘Acres.| Bales. Dollars Acr 
gan SRS ee meer 48,346| 24,478|24,886|10,123,027| 463, 310 1, 046 gig Sts 83, a 
***-13"759|349'039|1947566| 641| 59,938) 40,216/31,508 11,608,616 es 1,366 1.408: i 4 
+ /3/734|359,72 11221, 992) 731 75,639 46,980 29,951 i, "191,82 
rue oe we 403 bay. oo4 919 83.822 92'916|32,245 il 302'375|1,566, 198 1/518|1,249276 sper 
3 1 ; 
1 


212,728 
289,248 
59, 
; 02011 207350 88 fue 
76|402,741|338,741 : , } 
3837|465,350/251,048 810| 77,661] 71,096|42,432|14,477,874)1,301,796)1,8 4,547 277,506 : 
64, 60,982|43,242|14,824,861)1,217,829|1,987 286,104 
"O48 andes sarees 649 33 sti 48,323|42,454/13,931,597| 659,455 2,112 211:102 
366/372, 094 160.492 785) 63, 38 4 483 2,014 131, 498 .. 
.| 3,3 ,871/126,182 926| 78,431] 29,518/35,939|13,001,508| 371,840/1,411 107,776 
"ana 320,203|223.880 759| 65,134| 37,891/29,978|13,047,262| 611,743)1,757 177, /905 
3 ,303|385,287| 160,099 762| 67,400| 43,033'27,515| 9, *636,559| 602,314/1,335 223/179 
1,000 | 1,000 1, 000 1,000 1,000) _ 1,000 1,000 re 
pushed, Doliars.-| Acres.| Bushels. | Dollars. | Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. .|Dollars. 
)0} 95,042/2,505,148| 878,243/51,387| 602,708) 373,578)27,365 809,126) 208,669 os 12,295 
} poeass 2}886,260 1,384/817 45'681| 635,121} 561,051|37,548]1,186,341) 408,388]/2,185 24,95 
y 7/2994. 793] 1,722,680 pl ae i 102d, ah 942,303) 40,996/1,549,030) 559,506/3,129| 54,050) 45,083 


84 is . 
28/41/420 40,63 

359/048/36,701| '731,500, 221/691|2/349 = 11,718 

432'441(30,395| 528,815 272,754|1,937) 12/182 


Appiles.|Peaches. 
1,000 |1,000) 1,000 | 1,000 |\1,090| 1,000 1,000 |1,000) 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000. 
. | Ac. | Bu. | Dols.| Ac. | Bu. | Dots. | Ac. | Bu Dols. Bu. Bu. 

795)11,810) 6,588 2, AVEO UFO Sais wea tt otek eae 205,930] 49,438 
860|17,598}11.636|2,467|12.718|29,472| 723}24,570} 16,624/141,640| 48/171 
769|15,056]11/843 L '387|14,030|24'410] 803|28,947| 26,212|230,011] 64/097 
$28] 11,662!13,147]1,474|14,296|35,541| 869/40/861| 36,311|193,905 37,505 
924]16,022|25,631|1,984| 9'164|27,182| 981134739] 65,879|166,749 48,765 
1,027) 19,905)28, 142/1,910/13,369/45,470 bate ree 606 1%, 042 ie 625} 33,094 


| 7,414], 1 0 y | 3 ae prep 

7317 182,068] 95,560] 764|14,564|12/889|1, 113|10,375|21,94111,055|41,405| 38,562|202, 702 55,852 
| 7,835|197,691 107,038| 739}13,965]13,029|2,014|17,060|35,951| '895/33°717| 37,150|202,842 45,382 
| 6,925|181,575|134,590| 745]1 7 547/71 


s 45/13,357|13,708}3,469/31, 728) 850/32,498) 45,009|171,725 % 

747) 13,994) 12,423/3,078]22,424|50,783) 889/33,309| 51,232)172,389| 46,562 
f 694) 12,676]11,183)2,907/19,335/37,510|1,034/41,730) 45,722)246,524 i 

810]15,755|13,155|2,837|25,847|48,079|1,012|44'744| 41:616|123'693| 45/463 
459) 749/13, 148)11,511/2,675/19,928/40,098; 977/43,240] 38,277|186,893 369. — 

8; §,426|3,047|15,910|45,240| 860/40,604| 40,666|135.622 02 

573] 6,960] 5,814/3,736/21,287|/29,684| 961/44,923| 34,631|153,324) 54,199 \ 
034 5} 8,890) 3,770/2,416)11,798)14,145] ¢ i 27,268 415 i 

454) 6,727) 2,691/1,975|11,6 9,8 873)}41,250| 16,116|140,77 42,443 %)5 

63,497] 462) 7,8 4,162)1,328) 6,947|10,538] 792/37,058] 28,881|142,081 44,692 r 

83 5,2271 974) 5 781138, 296|_29,662) 119,855 404 Ml 


Beans 
Cottonseed |(Dry)} Peanuts Grapes |Or’nges 4 


1,000 |1,000| 1,000 | 1,000 | Mil. 1,000 |1,000| 1,000} 1 
Wrs| Tons |Dollars |D'il’rs | Lbs. |D'il’rs Tons Bites et 


_ Hay (Tame). : Hay (Wild). 


a 1,000 | 1,000 |\1,000 | 1,000 
se? Tons. | Dollars | Acres | Tons. 


D' 


' 10 , E Bye 
53,965/66,130/536,461|/12,276| 8,477/44,088| 5,804] 78:783/33,383| '906|23,280 689. 
51,495/51,941|724,520| 8,899] 4,749]55,010] 4.324] 154/106 35,159|1,063/33, a : Bi9 be680 


4 “Total harvested acreage and value all crops—(1931) 354,850,660 4,102,354, ay 
ae ERO, stores, 882,195,000; (1933) 329,127,890 pi taal 114, "265,000; cast)” ‘pas eoy, peat eee 
3, 


na Parecone yearly crop loss to farmers caused by insects—$1,500,000,000. > eae 


me Us ed States—Principal Crops. 
__PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, Continued. ee ke 
city See 3 Sorghums. Sorgo. — 
Winter. Durum. Other Spring. Sweet. |Syrup. 


o 

"s 

Yr. | 1,000) 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000) 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000) 1,0 ' 1,000 . 
Acres.) Bu. | Dol. | Acres.| Bu. | Dol. | Acres.| Bu. | Dol. | Bu. | Dol. | Tons. Dor Eps he 


1932)35,216/478,29|1161,425| 3,946/40,600| 9,863/17,952/226,897|67.540|106,306|20.473 09" 
1933]28,485|350,79/2250,735| 2,310}16,737|10,529|17/115|161,446|97,784| 88,082/35,903 108 3a 7o8 bears <7) 
1934/32,945|405,03/4354,136{ 990] 7,086] 7.733| 8,300! 84.345170,572| 34,542|28/415| 3:253|34/008|13,788 
S| — ESS ee 


Maple. ~ 
Sugar Beets. — 


. = 


Grain. 


Sugar Cane. Cane Syrup. 


Sugar. Syrup. " 
1,006 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000] 1,000} 1,000) 1,000 1,000| 1,000 { 1,000| 1,000 | 1,000) 1, d 
Yr. Dol. | Acres. | Gals. | Dol. | Acres.| Tons. Trees. | Lbs. | Dol. | Gals. fie 


1932} 223} 3,359) 10,730} 110/16,985] 6,780] 764] 9,070/47,705] 12,091] 1,623| 398 2,412) 3,651 i 


1933} 214) 3,176] 11,038 127|19,717| 9128] 983} 11/030|56'599 12,076] 1,288] 268] 2,186] 2,579 
1934} 237] 3,561| 9,685 135/21,023| 9,529| _789| 7,627/38,463| 12,048] 1,271] 314] 21395 3,192 
———— eet ee EEN 21999 OE 


Cow |Velvet 

Clover Seed. Soy Beans. Peas. poe oo 
eee | ea eae 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000 | 1.000 ; 1,000 ‘ 
Dol. | Acres.| Bu. Dol. | Acres.| Bu. | Dol. 


one 7,823 595} 3,017 828}13,121] 6,051] 6,120 


.489| 8,703 1,026) 5.511 847|11,670} 8,410] 5,806] 609 © 
2 1,099/12,311 392 821! 8,348] 1,152|17,762/16,649] 5,296 659° 
- Timothy Seed. Pears. Cherries. Prunes. Grapefruit. Cranberries. 


1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 |1,000| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000 
Bu, Dol. . | Dol. Dol. | Tons. | Dol. | Bozes.| Dol. | Acres.| Bol. 


1932} 372 195|10,430] 15,149/12,722} 27.3] 585) 4, 


1933 281 2 is 199/15,747| 14,243|/15,936] 27.3} 704) " 50 
3 1934 126 262 $ 202/16,324] 18,413|18,056| 27.3 443) 
4 Lemons Straw- Early Let- Cab- 
> (Calif.). berries.| Potatoes. 


1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
. . |Bozes.| Dol. Bu. | Dol. | Dol. | Dol. | Dol 


1,000 
Dol. 
14,078] 24,285|33,320| 19,578| 30,572) 14,039] 10,444|21,729| 11,296|11,168| 11,485]12, 121110, 17. 


17,143} 20,773/30,791/31,551/30,532|13,602| 13'994/21,989] 10,682]12,563} 9,520}11,964] 9. 
17,250| 23,939 /42,796123,777/39,051|17,862| 14°655|25,231| 10.459] 9,494]13,410]13,171 


CROP YIELDS PER ACRE IN U. S., 1919-1934. 
(From Federal Dept. of Agriculture's Crops and Markets.) 


Sorghums. 
Buckwheat. 
Tobacco. 

Wild Hay. 
Sweet Sorg. For. 


j Tame Hay. 


| Flaxseed. 


. , Ce nll 
Ye ee Ps ; : § g 
| ie ee o|'s 3 g 
’ s Ss >| = ° jo | 
: o/o}m = a |e 3) £ 
Bu.) Bu.| Bu.| Bu.} Lb. u.| Bu.| Bu.) Bu.) Bu.) Lb. | Lb. | Ton|Ton| Ton Lb. Bu. | 
27.3|27.9119.9 |}19.4|1,318]12.9|11.0}39.9]17.3| 5.2)165.9]/737.4!1.37|0.9312.00|752.0) 90 
r 30.3 | 33.8 |23.0 120.9] 1,480] 13.5|12.8/39.8)16.7} 6.6] 186.7|780.0)1.34| .95)2.19]661.8]111. 
28.4 | 23.0]18.8]18.3}1,298| 12.7) 12.6)39.7|18.5) 7-1/132.5|750.2|1.24| .88]1.94|706.7] 90. 
27.0| 28.5 |23.2|13.7|1,309] 13.8] 14.9/39.6}16.2| 9.5|148.8|776.1/1.36| .89|1.68]/699.8)106 
28.4| 30.5 |22.2|13.9]1,374|13.3]11.3|38.0]16.8] 8.2|136.4/818.111.30] .89]1.78|725.2/108. 
22.9|34.0 123.8 |15.4/1,208]16.0]15.0)38.9]17.0} 8.8]/165.0|731.3|1.36] .83/1.83|587.7/ 123.’ 
28.2|31.9|23.5]13.1]1,367|12.8]11.3]38.6]/16.9] 7.4|173.5|786.0]1.22| .79)1.48] 728.6) 105.6) 
. | 25.9 | 26.6 |20.8|15.8]1,240]14.7|10.3/41.2)16.2) 6.8}192.8]791.7|1.23| .67/1.54/646.2/114.6 
27.2|27.1/25.4116.0|1,307]14.7|15.1}43.4/16.8} 9.1/161.7|778.5) 1.47|1.03]2.11/629.0 116. 
27.1] 32.9|25.9|17.111,354]15.4|11.7/45.1/14.9] 7.3|163.3|736.5|1.36] .89]1.89]642.7/122.' 
25.9 | 29.3 20.7 |13.2]1,258]13.0] 11.4/47.2/13.9| 5.2|164.11773.5]1.38] .82|1.73/666.7)110. 
20.4] 32.2|24.0] 9.8]1,092]14.2]12.8146.7|12.1| 5.7|157.0}780.2|1.21| .78)1.48/658.8) 109. 
. | 24.4] 28.1]17.4]14.7]1,193| 16.3] 10.4]46.5]17.6| 4.9/211.5]791.8)1.21] .68]1.52/671.4/110. 
22s] iwalias|ios|iave|tio| Solas alte) sSlane alter a 3] a) Atay gt 
22:8 | 19.9]15.6|10.8]1,0 .0| 9.0}46.8}17.0} 5. : .3|1.23] .69)1. 4 .3 
15.8|17.4]16.6| 4.6| 752111.8] 8.3|49.0|18.9] 5.4|169.2|820.6|1.01| .53| .91!737.2/116. 


COFFEE AND TEA IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Coffee. Tea. Coffee. 


Calendar 
vo. Net Per Net Per Year Net Per Net 
Imports. | Capita | Imports. |Capita Imports. | Capita | Imports. 
000 1000 lbs. lbs. 
1'303,546 0 0 542 | 12.0 


1,303,546 | 12.0 75,00: GO 1928 <2 053 
1,213,362 S e aia bielorae'y 
1,380,334 : 402 [980s 2. ces 

558 Hote 4 12.23 90,496 Bi: ( Val 48 5 CR 
Peieols +259, Y Sa os 3 Sop tee 


12:02 get ||PORAe Ss. a; 11504°77 


Coffee net imports and per capita consumpt ( ¥ 

D re-exports to. forei| countries | based on green coffee, The Federal Farm Board 
and Scematien ane poems eorstitdte net tm- | portation of Brazil coffee raised the 1931 figures trom ip? 
ports, it is officially stated. | their normai average. a ate 
ae lei 


5 


a 


‘s 
(The figures are Sesh “1934, estimates ‘of the United States 
“State. ; 


Alabama. oly 


5| 28,174 


INCOME FROM FARM PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES.' 


SA tites by Bureau of ‘Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 
My Nore - oaee show Millions of Dollars in both of the tables. 


Production Expenses. 


Gross Cash Land Onere 
.| Cash | Inter- Operat. Income. 


perat. and ors” 
Income, Wages.} est. .| Taxes. | Expend. | Total. Bldgs. -| Capital. 


PRODUCTION BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


1,297 

TOT 

1,130 
8 


in. ‘the aoe table are United States 1984-—Cotton, $118, 000, 000; yacet. $102,000, 
t rental and deine Dayments, and | tobacco, $40,0' ; corn-hog, $30 
es of livestock, as follow 


urchase $23,000,000; putea of livestock, oS 110. 008 ’ 
B8s--cotion, $167, 1000, 008; "wheat, $98,000,000; All of the above figures, in both tables, are “esti 
0, $6,000,000; purcliases of livestock, | mates of the agricultural officials of the Government, 
00, as is stated at the top of the page. : 


- BUFFALO ONCE NUMBERED SIXTY MILLION; NOW 21,701. 3s 


census taken by the American haa Society of | the United States; Mf 043 in Canada; 46 in Alask: 
present world-total of these in January in Mexico, and 205 i n South America and cot 
Gv 21701, as the! number, hurebad | foreign te the i veut have eat 

as comp: e er 0 {) elieved to ve ie 

ant of 800 Ss ng in 1895, when eaitasion re millions. x bead Bs 


: ne protection. Ot this total 4,404 are in 


\ 4 


a Tae 


—Farm Me orlgages and Tazes. 


MORTGAGED FARMS IN U., S., 1930 CENSUS. 
Farms Operated | Farms of Tenants 


Farms Operated |Farms ef Tenants 


_ By Owners and Owners By Owners and Owners } 
Free 1 from Debt. Mortgaged. Free From Debt. Mortgaged. { ia 
% ot - 

No. | Total.| No. 


ee eee « 

29.4 |4,162,121 | 66.2 || Montana..... Hert 0.8 84-8 ty 
2S Se 9 J 99,981 | 77.2 

4 | 202,837 | 78.9 1,332 | 38.7 1595 | 46,3 

.0 8 7,704 | 51.7 .721 | 38.4 j 
.6 .0 Fiine 9,316 | 36.7 14,611 ures 

3 .3 || New Mexico. . 15,655 | 49.9 12,057 4 A 

.2 .9 || New York.... 68,786 | 43.0 82,659 | 51.7 

.9 -7 || North Carolina 89,364 | 31.9 176,847 -| 863.2 

mj .6 || North Dakota.; 14,124 | 18.1 60,990 | 78.2 ‘ 
at i Seer TN CINIGS si Caeaie 94,179 | 42.9 113,692 | 51.9 
.3 9 31,776 | 15.6 163,887 | 80.4. 

.2 2 19,754 | 35.8 32,860 | 59.6 “ 
.5 =~ | nia. 85,616 | 49.7 75,602 | 43.9 — 
4 +2 || Rhode Island.. 1,619 | 48.7 44 43.4 

-0 ‘4 ||South Carolina] 32,222 | 20.4 | 121,088 | 76.7 i 
.3 .3 || South Dakota. 15,394 | 18.5 64,381, | 77.4 

a -9 S| 87,010 | 35.4 147,935 | 60.2 P, 

2.1 4 99,440 | 20.1 377,118 | 76.1 D 
-8 .6 9,488 | 35.0 15,198 | 55.9 
-8 5) 9,945 | 40.0 14,043 | 56.4 
rs wr 4 87,031 | 51.1 75,584 | 44.3 — 
ass. 9 mf 25,774 | 36.3 40,909 | 57.7 
Michigan..... -2 .2 49,259 | 59.7 6,904 | 32.6 — 
Minnesota.... wall -8 55,509 | 30.5 119,801 | 65.9 
2 a; 4,772 | 29.9 0,013 | 62.5 

.3 1 me! 
: Not included in the table are 280,520 farms of managers and owners (4.5 per cent. of all farms), whose 
z ce be g ey a was sep epee rted. 
hag sy 1—(i910) $3, 20, cab 000; (1920) $7,957,700,000; (1925) $9,360, 630,000 ’ 


mortgagi 
(gos) § 39,468 468,526, 600; (330) $9,241.390. (Estimated by U.S. Dept: of Agriculture. | \ 


FARM MORTGAGES, 1930, AND TAXES, 1529. or 
(Figures, by U. S. Bureau of the Census, cover only farms operated by full owners.) ? + z 


Taxes on Amt. of z Taxes on 
oo 
Property. 


$37,422,248 aA $22,539,500 |} Okla. . . $4,477,020 477,020 
11,618,069 32,863,949 || Oregon.| _ 3,’ pon 1251 
35,388,024)|M . 34,060,113 -| 12 

298,523,236 ich... 141,034,659 
48 641 


187,863, 7895 
36, 
172, 349/607 


OM. 6 8 “330 Ve 

223) eae oe 3 . oll} 19317051341 

113,807,008 ‘ 49, 5|| Wyo... "848,408 
2,777,970 So De eigenen ed 

2;268,287 36, are ts ~ 77] 18%262'998| 143/089'889 . |281,402,86314,080, 


11,644 farms operated by full owners, | were mortgaged; cenit on Te 145,737 mortgag' 
i 59, 8 Boe were se mortgage; 1, 157,848 | the mortgages totaled $4, 080, 176, 438. 
Ay 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY TENANTS, 1930 CENSUS. 4 


8a 
= 


Pennsylvania. . 
New Jersey.... 


kota. ...4 35. Wyoming. . Ste ee 
New Mexico...... 


RR Ree NDNNNbty 
ma ali Rares) aad 


POWDOWANOUwWwWi 


= 
a 
i» 


AVERACE YEARLY FARM WACES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Per Month—j| Per Day— A Per Month—) Per Day— Got Per Month— 


Be) 


Yr. 4. ) Excl. | Incl. | Excl. Yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Inel. 
Bosra. Board. Bowed. Sanat: Board .|Board.|Board.|Board. Board.|/Board.|Board. 


: 44||1930!$31.14]$44.59 
2 ‘Osi 2 So. 5.97 4 rites! + 48 7.80 8 1931] 23,60) 35.03 


0 
5 29.9 : : 149 ||1932| 17.53] 26.67 0.8 
47 24| 65.05] 2:84 t 1926| 34.86 48 88 30] 346|(1933| 15°86] 24°51| 
Ee "14|/1928) 34°66] 48.65] 1. 48) 1934) 17.89] 24.47] 0.98 


3 Bil 64 3 5111929; 34.74 4908 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT, CORN AND “OATS IN 
Compiled by Chicago Board of de: 


ine ze 
ee : Larg- Larg- : arg- 
bed poe _ Date. | vest. Date. ? 3 est. |- hy |p Date, | est. 


; Jan, 1/124,679)/June 16 = 66,694/ July ig Regs 4| 20,415 
f 1834 161 May 27 . 30) 66,694\Jan. 7 4 21,085 
Dec. 31 . a "985 eae '. 1 93579 
June 27 i pt. 

3 24, 745|Aug. 
34,539|Nov. 
45,542|Ocet. 
48,837 |Oct. 
37,197|Oct. 
35,287|Nov, 
26,074|July 

i r 30,548|Nov. 4 bir 26 

il 47,839|July 15 5 A 49,596;Aug. R 70.470 


: CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO. 
4 WHEAT. CORN. OATS. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 


Dolls.| Month \ Dolis.\| M onth.. Dolls. Month. a Month. ) Dolls. Month. 
1. 0.75% F 1.11 |April 0.4 
os 393 


I 


5 
J 


D900 ROO Who EH ho 


ores 

Deoivi 

Bon 
BSESSESeSSaaw 


OR CroOnioe 
RK KAR SS 
yey 
SARK AKA S" 


ISSSsssesesssss 


Seseeseses 
DNA 00 


o 
es 
a 


0.77% Tan: Aug. 


AND BARLEY AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
Barley— (1922) 75, Dec.; 47, Aug.; (1923) 81, Dec. 
46, Sept.; (1924) 102, Oct.; 55, Jan.; (1925) 104, Feb.; 
pis dba) Noe Mch.; 52, Oct.; (1926) 78, Jan., Dec.; 40, Aug.; 
Tyo3g May: 98 2 ti 18, eee (1927) 98, June; 56, Jan.; (1928) 111, May; 44, Nov.; © 
(1930) 10134, Nov.; (1931) 64, | (1929).77, Feb.; 47, Aug.; (1920) 73, Sept.; 35, Dee.; 
34, April; (1832) Base’ agan-s 30, Nov.: | (1931) 6634, Jan.; 31, June; (1932) 63, Mch.; 21, 
19, July > (1934)' 8914, Dee.; 5934, | Oct.; (1933) 83, July and Sept.; 22, Jan. and Feb.; 
| 934) 1.32, Sept.; 40, April. 


Wheat ear Wheat 
Flour. 5 f Wheat. Flour. Corn. 


Dg 1,000 Dol. ngewe 7,060 Dol. 
85,48 5,095 


ee on 
LS ei ae 


a) 


191| 18'957 
4,341/120/224 
637] 11552 


a 


gue) teed) 
8 5 95 2 53 2 
1,144] 3,797 } | 598! 6,727 | 
ears—wheat (bu.)—(1927 b 192 
g 96,290,000; (1929). 90,130 000; ae 5 Pas 090 ( (ast) 86.008 abr) "12k TON 000; 
san after {adi $0,811 11, (000; 1982) 5 54,879,- ee 1,095, a (1933) 39 hem ne 6a7? 
32) 7,8 38, 86; 1933) 5 ileus Gl (1034) 2,987,419. sats a ab. ae 8b. 
Wheat fi ob Is.) (i883 11,852,000; 1 
8,663, 000; Bye F060 00 dg 0; 
5 1795, S62: 1933) 3,983,615; (1934) 4'163,325° 


, 


; i farms in 
es {0% in sweetened condensed milk; pine-| Honey produced on American at $12,260,0 


i F | 


Crops Here and Abroad; Sugar Production: , 353 : 


ss GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


, ise (Figures represent millions of bushels, and include Russia.) ; 
Year. Corn. |Wheat.; Oats. |Barley.; Rye. Year. Corn. | Wheat.| Oats. |Barley.| Rye. 


5 | 3,309 | 3,760 | 1.414 | 1,519 4,735 | 3,268 | 4,153 | 1,465 987 
3,493 | 4,387 | 1,557 | 1, 4,362 | 3,37 3.496 | 11364 iy ee 
. 782 | 1,538 | 1,566 321 | 3,468 | 3,794 | 1,489 | 1,4 <4 
3,172 791 | 1,534 | 1,617 4,075 | 3,881 | 4,351 | 1,418 | 1,450 ' 
3,665 | 4,578 | 1,840 | 1,776 3,779 | 3,523 | 4,255 | 1,411 | 2,197 
3,613 | 4,288 | 1,730 | 1,694 4 | 4,102 | 4,758 | 1,716 | 1,694 © 
3,606 | 4,011 | 1,763 | 1,597 4,274 | 4,216 | 4,667 | 1,548 | 1,731 
3,894 | 4,789 | 1,841 | 1,913 4,332 | 4,339 | 4,474 | 1,647 | 1.824 
Beas ae 4,126 | 4,831 | 2,000 | 1,903 4,21 | 4,730 | 5,038 | 1,868 pie \ 
Belge Sar 3,678 | 4,181 | 1,646 | 1,636 4,211 | 4,229 | 5,12: 1.98 1,497 
Rasim es 4,324 | 4,491 | 1,673 | 1,601 3.809 | 4,867 | 4,820 | 1,969 | 1.827 
Vege vs os 3,265 | 4,104 | 1,506 | 1,433 4,484 | 4,641 | 4,493 | 1.678 | 1,725 : 
coe etn Be 3,978 | 1,495 | 1,162 176 5,502 45 1,618 | 1,909 — 2 
Siete hed 2,911 | 3,215 | 1,273 590 -906 | 4,792 | 4, 1,89 1,943, 
iso osha 82 3,040 | 1,117 681 3,003 | 4,647 | 3,774 | 1,309 | 1,782 7 


WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND CORN. 
(Figures represent thousands of bushels.) 


Wheat Ses ah by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
and Total for all Countries - and Tota) for all Countries. 


North Argen- Aus- Argen- Black North Sout 
America tine tralia Russia Total tine Sea 
141,140 ; 182,677 

170,104 3 24] 235,939 


145,163 063 v 276,320 
175,510) 97,6! 5 

SUGAR (RAW) PRODUCTION HERE AND ABROAD. 

(Data by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


Continental Puerto Philipp. 
United States. Hawaii. Rico. Islands 


Year. 


Total. Cane. Cane. Cane. 
1,000 Lbs. .|1,090 Lbs.| Short Tons \Short Tons|ShortTons 
1910-11.. ,080 | 1,730,424, 566,821 40 | 2 
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1924-25. 
1925-26... 
1926-27. . 
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,035,546| 816,33 342, 
952,186/1,103,822 | 1,580,443 
952,000) 784,000 824,000 

} 4 and 1934-35 figures for Hawaii and the Philippines are unofficial. wh 
aeaes tor cane, 1910-11 to 1923-24, inclusive, include Louisiana and Texas; after that, meee y 


Beet figures ly show refined sugar. 
Giasinioton rape chtyte ean on sugar available for consumption. 


The following classification of sugars is by Director 


NWWHNNNNY 


Donald A. Laird, of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Hamilton, N. Y 


harids : Levulose (sometimes called fruc- 

Seco ie tt gets sere 
f the le 2 , NZ} 
in Aone 3u% eh carrots, and in practically all og geo eee acs is ound ae Pe, 
Giucos é (sometimes called dextrose), found | milk, 7% cows milk is lactose, 13.3% coi 

REELS ba t tness, from sweetest 
: mmon table sugar), In order of swee 5 t 
ae shone the Sot ol BBY in beets, 47, in | sweet: fructose, sucrose, maltose, levulose, § 


especially rich, as are sweet potatoes; amounted to 83,546,415 lbs., value: 


‘DRAINAG OF LANDS FOR nenicucruRe! IN U. S 


(Figures by the United States Bureau of the Census; new data'to be g: 


nt proposes, by reclamation and irrigation, to at 100,000 x 
| gthgwntted Seen oe eatin Duy 5, 000, 000 acres “or retirement and CORSPRY MtOE. These 


may cost over $200,000,000. 


Land Land 
ieee ef Drained. State. Drained. 


Acres. 


\ Land ~. = 
Drained. State. 


State. 


Kentucky... 
yap : 36. Pe 

an A ..-| 1,094,142|| Virginia... .... 
hig Minnesota. 474, ONI0% <2 ae. 4 Waenineton., § 
Mississippt. sakels Wisconsin... . 
Missouri. ....| 3,150,022|| Oregon....... 211, Wyoming..... 5,703 
Montana..... 167, So, Carolina: 208/249 


2 he 6,288,648 farms in the U. S. on Jan. 1, 1930, | 3,642,495 acres. Capital invested, $80,732,880; cost 
a as asi on 651,172; and of the 986, 771, 016 per acre ranged from $2.88 in North Dakota to 
in farms, 44 (523,685 were under drainage. 330. 58 in Utah, 

the drainage is by gravity, except as to \ 


; IRRIGATION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN U. 8., 1930. \ 


: “Under Capital Under | Capital Under Capital 
_ |irrigation. | invested. State. irrigation] invested. State. irrigation| invested. ts 


Acres. | $1,000 


$1,000 


Acres, $1,000 Acres. 
.|19,547,544)1,032,755 
575,590 ,328|| Montana..... ,594, 50,319||So. Dakota... 67,107 
vi 6,836 2 


New Mexico.. Washington. - : "283 
00|| No. Dakota. . 2a Wyoming... .|1,236,155 


,290) | 1,685)|Oklahoma.... 5 
450,901! _15,744|| Oregon. . --| 898,713 


062,813 farms in the 19 states in the above | acre in farms not irrigated. 

'47 farms were under irrigation, and the’ Of the total capital vee in irrigation enter- 
igated totaled 19,547,544 as against 19,191,-| prises ($1,032,755, 720) the S. Bureau of Recla- 
920. mation furnished’ $193,989, Sie: the U. S. Indian 
129 the average value of the land, per acre, | Service, $31,576,920; individuais and partnerships, 
eee was $50.32, as against $5.49 per | $327,867,180: cooperatives, $179,329,962. 


16 
38,75: 


WORLD AREA, AND IRRIGATED ACREAGE. at 
_ Total Area. Irrigated. 5 Irrigated 
% Rank.} Amount. Amount. % euls Amount. _ : a 


Total Area. 


Continent. 


3 | 26884: 000 |} O 3 Sor, O40 6 6 
s ; ceania..... »307, 5 is 70, ; 
5 12'808b00 Total 50,617,657 i see 
;800, otal...... ,617,657|100.0 | .. |200,581,000 
1 |140,754;000 aes rot 
2 | 10;/310,000 United St,.] 3,026,805]...... 19,547,544 


4 1 CROP LANDS OF THE WORLD. ; 
(Apportionment of total land area mostly in 1933 for countries reporting.) 


Arable | Total Total Arable] Tota 
Land. | Area. L 4 Area. Country. Land | Area. 


i. 


1,000 | 1,000. 


_ | Acres. | Acres. 
fi 4 0 ||India (British ya: 
eS ah, Province)3 9 .| 309 ,325|19667,002 
d i. THetaices tt |. Sa, oenliojasiagge lal 
Cee oe a ele " i 
Pe ean 321592] Neth'rids, East 18 hk 
6 ||Switzerland. . 1348 100/208 Reyer 2 ¢ 
te 2 03 803 Czechoslovakia. Japan we ie 2 2 if, ape Bretns - 
.,| _5,970 Yugoslavia... . 8] 61,644 ||Syria and : 
Canada....... 58,654| 62,218,669 3,225] — 59,650 
2|/United States. . ,563| 91,903,196 215,414] 188,47 
Guatemalas....| 2 7 »171 ||Algeria® _..... ‘ ¥ 
ae 486,577 Egy t? 2.2...) 5,540) 252/04! 
+. | 264) 690,079 | 15/814) 
LFS 45 183,291 Tun M8 ai “a: 1 7350 30883 
= ed BAST AOS rt n.0: "ica : 3B9 302’ 
ahs 23/484] 46,190 ||Australiad .. 2, 163|1,903; 
New Zealand!4, oe 249| 66. 183 


1p 3 ‘Statistical and Historical Research. | several times in the figures deali ith the 
mpiled from International Yearbook of Agricul- | categories. 41932. sincludes grass” igh verioan. 
tural | Statisties, 1933-34, page XIII. hay, SExeludes large expanses of water. "71929. 
ludes the Saar territory. Excludes bare | 81939-30.  91932-33. l0Area of the territories 
‘In the total the areas utilized for more | which statistical data are available. 111931-32 
than one product in the course of the year are only | 1:Native ee only. 1Area of oc 
nted once, although they may be reckoned | Morocco. 141933-34 


pceroe ON FARMS IN UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1920-1935. 
_ These: figures are estimates by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Horses, Mules, All Cattle. Milk Cows, 


Jan, iH No. Dollars. | No. | Dollars| No. | Dollars. | No. | Dollars.| No. a No. | Dollars. 
2. | 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000| 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 1,000 |. 1,000 |1,000| 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 


1920...%.. 20,092 092/1,938,447 5,656 “hed 530/70,325 3. 703,896/21,455/1,748,820/40,643/424, ae Aes 1,203,052 


Sheep. Swine. — is 


pi ae 19,366 |1,637,181|5,772|677,475 heh 1633/2 683,246 |21,440]1,312,100|3 
1922... ../18,760/1,332;822|5,827 Bis 558|68,663|2/087,807|21.822|1/062/478|36, 213. 
1923..... 18/123]1 1277,873|5,895|512.067 67,384/2,135, no oer 099|1,075,752|36,605 274/993|69,304 851,838 
924.5... 17,365)1,135,967/5,908/507,435/65,832|2,116,00 ’ 
- 1925... .. 16, »840} 1,069, 654|5,918/490,668 63,115|2,005,3 351 33°50 
26 . F B nee 5,903|871,153|59,977|2,215,400|22, 
09|5;801/432;181|57,528 2,307,401 |22, 


* 
a” 

Rd 
wt 


13,127|37,020/291,840 66,576) 685,574 
8,900/38,392/371,639|55,770| 733,220 
1,113/40,183/421,086/52,085}) 815,412 
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1,383 208 7 608 Fi 
r »731) a6 919 52,599/281,806/54,399] - 618,077 
,120/310,058|62,656| 1. 667, a3! 24, 


460/53, ND. 
"036|303'066|65,704 1, 310,164/25:285| 739'719/51'762 150,097/61,598 259,827 
793, 155) 4,925|401/596|68,290|1'247/491 26,185} 709,909 33° 212 aa 740 Bf. 177| 236,862 — 
901,03814,795/470,900/60,667|1,278,327'!25,100] 762,543 237,258 
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- The wt ea of livestock not on farms, i. e., in cities and villages, is not moraed * + 

= %y 

- ‘ + 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1935. 7 i 

Horses.| Cattle. | Sheep. E : Horses.; Cattle. Ba 7 5 . 


in Be 


a ne 
eenheetnee " ta 
ors aN ai 
Rhode Island. . as ’ 
2 ae 3 Epes b re ; 
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_As of Jan. 1, 1935, the average farm value of a shit in Bout ¢ Carolina, and $110 in New Y 


horse was $76.18, but it ranged from $38 in Montana, vou Bis oor in Arkansas, $55 in - 
and $40 in New Mexico, to $135 in Maine, and $120 Riot averda, ed $4.00 OO ino New York, $5 


‘ in New York. Indiana, and $2.60 in Arkansas, Mississippi, ¢ 
5 The average value of a coat agen ie por bea Florida. ed $8.40 in New York 
to 2 yrs y oOgs averag ; 
pin Gog’ 1 Aaa 551.08. Rhode Island and Connecticut, 


ce, Parana value of a mule was $89 In Missouri, | Jersey, $3.50 in Florida, and $7.40 in North Caro! 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1925. 
Horses.| Cattle. 4 F 3 Horses.| Cattle. 


reg a 
Pennsylvania. ea 
Rhode Island. 


67,378; 


ones, for 1925 are'by the United States Bureau | 1930-—horses, | G7 375), 


Ne Ses pure-bred animals on farms, April 1, y 2 ie: 


ain 


United States Department of Agriculture.) 


HERE Year.| Cattle. | Hogs. 


1oslovakia 2, i9ad 04408 3,421 
_ Czec voptovakia?, ; , 
anes a nf Grn 934 3,059 3,057 


In eo itish 


A rie eect 25,286 

5 iret NEN St. ae ee “ii pias et 
i nd, to , ’ 

Ita bs r Hoes 2 P1p.eg 


ivision. of Statistical and Historical Research. 
piled from official sources and the International 
tute of Agriculture unless otherwise stated. 
‘ensus, . 2Estimates for ‘eountries report- 
as of Dec. 31 have been considered as of Jan. 1 
owing year; i, ey 5 Bars for numbers of sheep 
mee as of Dec. 1933, have been considered 
J + ee 3Census. Signs. ‘Unofficial. ®Buffaloes 


i 8Year 1929 or nearest year. 1930. 
wie China based on official figures for 


(Cattle, hogs and cesett in under eatioded countries, latest available es 


Country. j Year. Cattle, 
ea 1,000. 
Latvia, ..~ 1934 a Ra 
Lithuania. . 1933 21,1 
Madagaseal 1932 6,57. 
Mexico. .. 1930} 310,083 
Moroceo......- 933 ,049 
Netherlands....| 1934 2,765 
New Zealand...| 1934 4,301 
Nicaragua..... 1921 1,290 
Norway 3..,..- 1934 1,294 
Paraguay?..... 1934 54,000 
poe (Iran) . 1931 2 


Turkey 65,708}. 
Un. of S. Africa?.| 1930) 10,751 
United States, . 1935] 60,667 
Uruguay....... 1932 7,372 
Venezuela...... 1930 53,000 
Yugoslavia?2. . tee 63,913 


Estimated world al 
tota 1930| 681,500 


mates include Turkistan, 


Manchuria. 111929. 121933. 
only. 141918, 151925. 

leFigures from Pravda, Jan. 28, 1934, and Socialist 
Agriculture, Noy. 27, 1934. i71921. 


mate based on South African Department de ie 
culture report of changes in sheep numbers in June 
ee fe a census basis as of August. 


1921-19 


nThese totals include interpolations for some coun- 
tries not Sypereing, each year and rough estimates © 


for some ot 


= : 
aan cke produced on _farms—(1919)473,200,699; 
re a, 8055) (1929) 673,092,052. Foregoing 

ue United States Government censuses. 
20) BS erneement of ee ener Patna 

tom various sta 

Ey 8 a arte 101, 00,8 9 (Si B04 ,000) ; (1931) 629,275,000 
Via Bat 52), 8 36,007,000 ($267,252,000) ; 


i) fri) ae caer on ‘farms opens —(1919) 

mean ; (9 ao 1,913,245,129; (1929) 2,689 - 
he foregoing are censuses, ‘ollowing are 
on (millions of eggs, thousands of 


pa omteial ; 
“6 ‘ 
oe Py 
te are Ad 
oy A Me aT f F a 


“Hogs. 
1,000. - 
86 


1487 


20512 


2,656 


284,600] 


77 per cent. of the sheep in China in 1914, Esti- 
Inner Mongolia and 
13In rural communities 


181931. 


2 


"CHICKENS AND EGGS PRODUCED IN UNITED STATES IN 1934. 
3 _ (The figures are estimates by the Department of Agriculture at Washington.) 


y Sheep. 


1,000. 


Esti: 


oAverage 


dollars)—(1930) 33,529 ($656,792); (193 
on (1932). 32, 308. ($373, 300) ; ; Gir 


Wstimates of the at Et os iy on farms. 


(gae6. 


Jan, 
00) Fi; 
a 000 


: Eggs. Chickens. States, Eggs. Chickens. 
| Millions | $1,000.) 1,000.\ $1,000. Millons| 81,000. | 1,000. 000. 
- 408 | 5,712] 9,696| 2,909||Nevada....... 26 43 336 51.00 > 
1,180 863 492||New Hampshire| 126] 2,951] 2,709] 1,680 s 
5,005] 8,977] 2,603]|New Jersey... 475| 10/450 1305 "406 J 
28,801] 21,112) — 8'656||New-Mexico... 75| 1075] _ 1/348 4315 a9 
1305 1339 1,301] 24/827] 19/224] 10,381 q 
‘075 ‘549 442) 7'072| 13/408 095 
2}256| 3,213 255]. 2:720| 95,721), \a-7740 eee 
3,028] — 2°708 1,579) 2271 28,698] 13,775 J 
5,418] 10/588 778| 81817 : 026 
2/350 ‘029 96 314} 4/605 ‘6 1,673 E 
20,318} 34,612] 16,614]/Pennsylvania.. ‘| 1,571] 27,231] 247056| 137952 . 
14,758] 25,356] 11/917||Rhode Island... 37 91 60! 424 "4 
27,802] 44,206] 19'893||South Carolina. 174| 2,842] 6,927] 2,702 . 
15,058] 29,783} — 8,935!|South Dakota. | 467| 5,059 "322 966c1/ 2 sm 
1449] 16,181 |- 5'663|!Tennessee. 4,991 
3200) 5,988| ~~ 271 eXAS “Shas "419 
4,107} 3,227] -2!033llUtah....c..... "901 
5,815 6,760 3,583]|/Vermont....... 396 
6,620] 4.983 3,189]|Virginia . 7,385 , 
14,309] 16,257} 7,478]/Washington 537 
15,372] 23/509 8,933]|West, Virgini 2'448 7 
Leta | 20/360 34°30 11'693 Wrote ae et. eee 
: 4 4 ; oming .... 
149 | 1/88 2'972 Loio|| . ee aa : 
10;688] 22/104 United States...| 31,006! 433,510] 592,185] 242,422 


34,442 
) 31, 1828 


." \ ‘ 7 tpl" ‘ 
1 ae ES eee cy , 
_ United Sta tes—Meat Production and Consumption. CBaNe ay 


AT PRODUCTION (SLAUGHTER AND CONSUMPTION IN T 
HE U.S.) — 
igures, which are official, represent (except P. C., i. e., per capita) millions of Cae 


Veal. Mutton-Lamb. Pork (Excl. Ld.). 
Consump. 


Consump. 


Cal. 
3 -|———————_ Slaugh-|-————_—_ 
Year - |Total.jP.C.] ter. | Total.|P.C. 
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ANDRBHAR HAV ANANTH 
(ol N=) 
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58 
oe 
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Ne 


AA EWEN OVE OL OUT AD. NID DD 
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860 
849 


DADA AIH INININININI OD Ot pe He UNIT I TIT 
WO 00 ONIN WWOMDNE OW ROSORMO 


APRHHHY 


bo 0900 OENAID AINA HH En GG OO CN WO WEN HOAI! 


eee aetna 


; ALL MEATS (Excepting Lard). 
Consumption. 


Imports 
Exports.| (less Re- 


Per 
exports) | Total. | Capita. 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED. 
Year. Cattle. 


- No. No. No. 
7 tee 6,515,9761|4, 724.699) 53,219,568 
, . .{13,540,600| 6,552,6001)/4,707,030! 47,075,620 
. | = 264,5001 |8,056,850) 56,646, 140//192: 


NUP ODD 


32,000/70, 

Cae ali, ,038,000]71 
1920... .|13,885,000! 8,4 aon 9 8,650,000122,945,000|74, 
+ Sheep include lambs. The United States Department of Agriculture up to Oct. 8, 1935, had made 
no ay for 1933 or 1934; and it was stated officially that the estimates were ‘“‘still in the process | 


+ 
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FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY TYPES. 


All Land |CropLand| Land and Prod. 

Farms | In Farms | Harvested Buildings |Trad 
Ne Acres. Acres. Amt. by Opel 
(1930) (1930) (1929) (1930) Family. 


Type of Farm 
' 


60,934,592 
92,014,943 
62,730,828 


Mite kina Oe oe a 5,465,892| 2,075,153,031 
ere stat Nort a¥etalave ole 4652 010| 1,443,299,070 


‘The term ‘public | domain" embraces all the area | 


that was public land or in control of the Federal 
- Government, including STE This area of 1,442,- 
ae ent acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water 
area in the: United States proper includes all the 


» Pitle ated from the United States: 
State cessions following Revolution 

Louisiana purchase (1803). . 

Oregon territory (by discove 
orice. from ani (1819) 


266 497,520 
529,911,680 
183,386,240 


37,546,240 
8,598,400 


"988,800 
oS 1,462, 432,640 
378,165,760 


Actes 
2 6,767,000 


7 ae from the United States: 
418,229,000 


= een approximate) 
ales & misc. disposals (approx.). 


During tha fiscal year 1935 all public land in the 
ted States proper was withdrawn from entry, 


est | 
Rivers, e: XAS, Tu 
States of Mibsissiy ppi, Alabama and - 
acquired in the following manner: 


181,682,198 


State grants for educ. or other purposes. 
[ K 6,842;9 


Canal & river improv. grants to States 
Wagon-road grants to States 
Railroad grants to States 

Railroad grants to corporations 


7,7 
ae 1399) 159) 


-1,019,317,604 
19,666,693 


* 


Total area disposed of 
Pending & unperfected public iand entries 


Title remaining in the United States: 
National forests 
National parks and monuments 
Indian reservations (estimated net).. 
Military, naval, experimental reserva- 
tions, etc. (Approximate) 
Unappropriated, but withdrawn 
(ADProx.).......- 
Grand Total.. 


138,710, be 
8,724,737 
BY 518,590 


1,000,000 
S Pata eo 


except under the mineral laws, for classification and 
in aid of the Taylor grazing act of June 28, 1934. 


GRANTS TO STATES. 


Kentucky.., 
Louisiana. .. 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


3,458,711 
2,723,647 


9,111,127 


‘he ‘bove total is composed of 64,856,497 acres 
id overflowed land; 7,830,000 acres agri- 

1 college scrip land; 78, 179,739 acres of school 
,962 acres tor ‘educational and public 


Parks and 


Forests. | Monuments. 


State. 
New Hamp.. 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico. 
New York... 
North Car. . 
North Dak.. 
Ohio 


11, 
4,1 
ie ar 
ode Islan 
South Car.. 0,000 mabe 
South Dak. 3,434,203 
pucucess, and the 48,409,816 acres Sos canals, river 
mprovements, wagon roads and railroads. ‘There 
has been reserved for and in Alaska an icitinared 
21,445,209 acres. 


Parks and 
Monuments. 


(Agnes), (Acres). 


(Acres). 


South 1 Dakota. 
Utah 


Washington 568. 


.|| Wisconsin 


oe original entry is a first claim to reeeive 
vo land; perfected entry of the cla. ven 


| 


"3,006,079 


138, e 6, bl 


21, 3496 8,724, 732 


5,801, 509 


1923.5; 


friadls after required lapse of ti 
with other conditions. Piatra ea. wo 


5,594,259 


| 


RS 359, 138 “4 


197,261,754 


= as 
5 nee Here aie Abroad. 


FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA. 
‘(Compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries, United States Department of Commerce.) 


Fishing | Fishi : 
Sections. Fishermen. | Vessels. Bose Products. 


‘New © England States 19.973 595 9,627 409, "O86 t 000 1 an 
Middle Atlantic States. 12212). 27 81574 407 4027 169,753,000 : eit . 
Chesapeake Bay States. |... 1... 20:142 287 13531 272'380;000 5,061,000 

_- South Atlantic and Gulf States... 21/560 512 12/934 299'917;000 | . 6,428/000 - 
Pacific Coast States..........-.... 18,716 929 6.547 860; 161/000 13,988,000 
Mississippi River States... 11 22" we884 | is. 141546 82/383,000 2'897,000 
Lake Btates......... 600.2 o Ls 6,932 498 "15 83,744'000 4/389,000° 
PRONERENS COS. MRL Cie 81656 507 4218 630/774.000 9,158,000 
MPotalieie gets sce os Rock tx 117,537 3,735 68,589 2,899,048,000 | $60,218,000. 


tee a i eee 


__ All figures are for 1933, except those for the Mis- | Alaska herring, 3,710,348 gals.: menhaden, 33 we) ee , 
sissippi River and tributaries which are for 1931, | gals.; and whale, 1,060, 950 (not including 79 
and South Atlantic and Gulf» States, and Lake gals. of sperm oil); cod liver, 94,312 gals. 
States which are for 1932. Output of little fish and fish eggs in the year ended — 
The Alaska seal herd in 1934 numbered 1,430,418 | June 30, 1934, = 2,169,766,000 (mostly cod 
and 53,468 were killed for their skins. and pike perch); fry, 961, 997,000 (chiefly winter | ‘ 
.. oo U. 8S. Pacific Coast salmon pack in 1934 | flounder); and 126,368 ,200 fingerlings (chinook ~ 
F ounted to $8,205,947; and the Alaska to = snipe 19,124,600; sockeye salmon, 18,144,100; 
; $37, 611,950. tal salmon, 41,301,700; trout, 55,183,100; bass, 
Fish ‘oil production in 1934 totaled 29,953,202 oe 738,400; sunfish, 3,951, 000; yellow perch, — 
; gals., of which pilchard yielded 20,845,171 gals.: {2 191, 000). 5 . 


Total By- 
Canned. | Products. 


° 4 - oli i Dollars. 

-.«+-.| 28,867,169 2 f 3,804,781 
4 38,420,717} 9,111,589} 4,511 3,064,087 

E 45,533,573 96, 796 914,760 0 4,381,534 

42,401,602 044} 4,608,950 
47, 369, 507 3,782,819 
y [| 56:219'306 4,122,092 +240 
rt 728,761 5,321,652} 81, 384 133] 12,793,256 94177, 

a De 54 5,181,547] 95,871,855 ig ‘880, eee 110,75 
men 1929..0... 5, 528, and 101, 065, 055 23'767, 124,832, 

fe 1980... 2". 4'960,542] 82)858,261 
¢ 3.9. 62, 948, 791 
at aa 2,5 43,749, 182 
a agar 3,479, 53,933,153 
m » 1934..... 796, 1581 4,403, ‘Ory 70,749,373 
4 : 
The fisheries of the world, including those of the | Turkey, Arabia and Burma, $20,000,000; Sco’ 
‘United States, yielded, in the last year for which | $14,841,000; Germany, at 4/341,000; Canada 
data are available, 28,175,237,000 ibs., valued at | 238,000; Norway, $12, 12.879 9,000. acne 
—«$584,456,000. The value by chief countries, exclud- rmen engag apan, 

i r Russia, 250, tie ree: 192,900; Pranee,* 

¢ ing the United States, was— Norway, 65, 506; 
c. Soviet Russia, $86,000,000; Japan, $74,882,000; ($4, 796, 000) ; 
Ly China, $51,000,000; England and Wales, $47,410,000; 
¥ France, $36,537,000; Italy, $25,510,000. 
: Spain, $21,274,000; India, Ceylon, Persia, Asiatic 


OUTPUT OF FISH AND THEIR EGGS IN U. S., IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, ee 


Species Total Species ; Total Species 


29,417,300) Rainbow trout. 4,546,300|Sunfish 

95,102'000| Black-spotted trout. 20; 475,700) Pike perch 

25, 732,200|Loch Leven — 20,069,200) Yellow per 
737, 19,879,50G| White perch. 

18, 527,400| White bass. . if 
154,C00|Rio Grande perch. 
196,025|Fresh-water dru. 
163,700 


5,127,000| Faddoe 
15,046,300! Pollock 
4,075,900! winter flounder . .. 
1,163,200] isc. fishes 
91,800 
22,200) Total 


. 
| 
, 
’ 
: 


1,200, ce which eggs | in the public domain and in all public wat 
repeseatcs bars vais 131.24 961, 7,000; and The relative proportion of game fish in t 
126, 


hatchery output increased ceereers from ¢£ 
e increasing demand for wider participation of | mately 2 percent. to 4.1 percen 
the Federal Government in the conservation of 


; Strictly game forms abeributed by the 

/ icularly in. the fields of 35,000,000 during the fiscal yea 

igi te, coer, it eR | ees Ui at rm ge 
ig é, has co 
= Importance of Mo noreaws activities in the propaga- Pree for practical fish-cultural work — 
ctate. 

q Benne eS ded. in 1934, to concentrate attention It is estimated that — than 100,000, 000 re hx 
m the propagation and distribution of those | fish a year, of which as Be ney 
See are Sage to maintain good fishing ' and netted by amateurs for ho 


. pee 


Es Compiled 
Museum of 


Lbs. 


cs 


acuda, Great... .. 
Bass, black, small mout 
Bi ade large mouth. 


AGEL als wig vc an) syd eS 
ckfish (Tautog).......+--- 
fish. 


Walley 
USL 6 A ne Rea a 


+ DOOMOOCNWOWHOOCSCOCOSCONOMNOCOOROKO 


COwWoOMOSCHWHO: 


Ozs.) Where Caught. 


Avalon, Cal. 
Nant’Ket, Mass. 
Zug Lake, Sw. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Fla, 


Off Mass. 

St. Aug., Fla. 
Noank, Conn. 
Off Mass, 
Bimini, Bah. 
S. C, Isl., Cal. 


C. Look't, N.C. 


> e record until Séptember, 1918, when a 

s found stranded at Corvisart Bay, near 
Gen bla Bee the eastern extremity of the Austra- 
ian Bight, South Australia, which measured in a. 


wots 


Ozs. 


f the Field and Stream records, taken for their annual prize fishing contest, are sworn to, 
the Museum are taken from attested records, or from authoritative scientific authors. 


BIGGEST FISH CAUGHT BY ANY METHOD. 


Shark, Mako. 


Min, Lake, Wis.}} 


fatnl yy) Wie Sens Sapeorbip oe A. H. Peterson 
Oakland, Fla..... ...-| Walter Harden 
Montgomery Lake, Ga....|Geo. W. Perry 
Vineyard Sound, Mass ... .|Chas. B. Church : 
Chincoteague, Va.. Sa Chas pp eeeaicesr 
lina Isl., Cal... . 
Santa Catalina ae 
.|Peter Volkman 
Lewis H 


Fishing Banks, ‘ 
Cohasset Narrows, Mass .. 
Bimini, Bahamas........ 
Rappahannock R., Va.. 
Long Key, Fla .. 
Fishing B: N 


F. Foster, Pat Regan 
Zane Grey 
..|Capt. Jack Inman 
.|Fred Foster 
Off Miami, Fla.........-. Richard Tallman 
Lake of Woods, Ont....... G. E. Neimuth 
AUDUPD Mes ea eee slo's R. O. Haynes 
Bordentown, N.J.........JDr. C. C. Abbot 
Basswood Lake, Minn.....|John V. Schankess 
|High Lake, Wis A. M. Brothers 
Perlas Is., Panama....... W: 
Aaro River, Norway 
pee. ete ae SO 3 
Bay 0} ., New Zealand...) H. b 
= ..+.....{Cap. LaurieD. Mitchell _- 
White-Wickham a 


Panuco River, Mex....... W. 
Nippigon River, Ont...... 
Daka Lake, Cariboo, B. C. 
|Pyramid Lake. Nixon, Ney. 
|Lake Pytonga, P. Q....... 
Skycomish River, Wash 
Chehalis River, Wash 
Whitby, Englan 

Peconic Bay. . 

Nassau, Bahamas. 

New Zealand... 


E. E. Am 

L. Mitchell Henry 

F, J. Conzen 
Wm. E. Carlin 

.|Zane Grey 


Name of Fish. 


Salmon, Atlanti 
“Chinook. 


Shark, Whale. ... 
Sturgeon,....... 
Swordfish, B.B...}.... 
Trout, Lake... << 


“” SBrowhes foe 19. 
Tarpon 
Tautog 
Tuna 


West Indies” 
N. J. Coast 


S+t+nowootoo oto 


straight line 87 ft. 4 in. Both competitors for the 
record were females, and both were blue whales, i 
which usually are known as Balaenoptera sibbdald: 
but which now bear the name Balaenoptera musculus.* — 
At one time extensive whaling was carried on in 
New Zealand waters, 300 vessels, chiefly from 
America, sometimes visiting the country in one 
year. The industry began about 1795, reached the 
height of its prosperity between 1830 and 1840, — 
and then began to dwindle. , 7 


5 


of these was stranded at Orewa, near Aucklai 
in September, 1925; but all records, were bro! 
bes a Wes — ae _ oe ene ey ene 

ONS) was caug CEO Se isen-Alonz 
in the Antarctic Garly in 1927. Bs 


* A blue whale (90 ft. in length) larger than either 
Ken 
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REPORTED PRODUCTION OF LUMBER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Figures, by United States Census Bureau and United States Forest Service, 


1869... 12,755)|1906..... 37,551//1912..... 39,1 
170"). 18,091}|1907..°.: 40,256|/1913....- 3B'aey 
1889... -: 23'845||1908 33,224]/1914. °° <! 37/3 
1998 ere 38,084 1909 xe 44,510 1915 eo * x 
aera * a ee q 6.....139,807 
1905... [30,503/)1911..-.. 37,003]]1917.°. °° Beet 


Lath produced in 1934 numbered 416,308,000, as 
against. 408,192,000 in 1933; shingles, 3,477,063 
Squares, as compared with 3,662,250 squares in 1933. 

Fires, storms, and insects destroy, each year, in 
the United States, 7,000,000,000 board ‘eet’ of 
standing timber. 

The production of lumber in chief states (m. feet; 
b. m.) in 1934 was—Washington, 3,064,270: Oregon, 
2,379,642; California and Nevada, 1,014,747 
Mississippi, 875,206; Louisiana, 774,646; Alabama, 
659,152; Arkansas, 627,647; Texas, 594,479: North 
Caroling, 571,452. Yellow pine, 4,472,503. 

By chief varieties the 1934 saw was (m. feet, b. m,) 
Doug fir, 4,065,828; ponderosa pine, 1,806,220: 
oak, 1,082,670; white pine, 755,882; hemlock, 47-8, 


show millions of board feet. 


26,051 
te 


cAI AA AAA Cee eT) 
130; red gum, 393,293; maple, 310,590; redwoody” 
282,149; spruce, 259,345. 

Standing timber (1,000,000 board feet) in chief 
states—Oregon, 396,000; California, 282,400; Wash- 
ington, 256,000; Idaho, 81,300; ontana, 49,800; 
Colorado, 49,200; Louisiana, 41,000; Maine, 40,000: 


, , 


Michigan, 40,000; Minnesota, 36,000; Alabama; 
33,000 


New York, 26,000; Mississippi, 25,000; Arkansas, 
arte Arizona, 21,000; Georgia, 21,000; Kentucky, 


4 % 4 

In 1933 the lumber-timber industry had an average 
of 189,367 wage earners; wages in the year, $113,- 
183,000; cost of materials, $123,450,000; value of 
products, $350,464,000. 


NATIONAL FOREST AREAS, BY STATES. 
(The figures, compiled by the U. S. Forest Service, are revised as of June 30, 1935.) 


States. Acres. States. Acres. States. Acres. States. Acres. 
Alabama. .-.. 135,440|)Maine....... 33,781)||Oregon...... .|13,525,795)|/Wisconsin. .. 549,239 
Arizona. ..... 11,389,464||Michigan 705,874|| Pennsylvania. 381,862);Wyoming....]| 8,472,022 
Arkansas..... 1,328,808}| Minnesota 1,256,283))/So. Carolina. . 48,413 é toe ee 
California... .|19,163,818};Montana. .... 16,157,372||So. Dakota. ..} 1,066,622|/United States|141,953,918 
Colorado..... 13,547,537|| Nebraska. .... ,026)|/Tennessee. . .. 398,774||Alaska...... 1,342,601 
Florida....,... (07, Nevada...... 4,980,334)|Utah - 7,540,807]|Puerto Rico, . 13,483 
Georgia 388,929||/N. Hampshire 510,367|/Vermont..... 58,4 _—————— 
PONY. Soo aPs. <0 19,675,239||New Mexico. .| 8,537,036||Virginia. ..... 623,336||Grand Total. |163,310,002 
Diinois. -..55% 10,710||No. Carolina. . 52,586||Washington.. .| 9,612,90! 

Louisiana. ....: 88,455!/Oklahoma. .. . 153,760||West Virginia. 346,470 


TOTAL AREA OF FORESTS EXTENDING INTO TWO OR MORE STATES. 


Alienat’d| Net 
lands area, 


Gross 


and N 
.|idaho, Montana and Washington 
‘California and Oregon 


.. (California and Nevada 
.|Virginia and West Virginia 
Georgia, 


ia, North aahainy and South Carolina 


Acres Acres 
148,654| 1,568,888 
41 26, 


’ ’ ' 


56,299]1,448,787 
109,947|1,196,118 
92,464) 850,971 
280,329 


564,8 
531,835] 623,165 
77,467 


SES rs WO Bik Oe 1,708,117} 198,563)1,509,554 
Ore 2,064,648] 319,725)1,744,923 
pets ie Pvc Oe Joos AS 441 ,689| 530,802. 
Rede ints = Saas See 2,271,793] 590,849/1,680,944 


2 
725, 366, 1359, 
1,191,020} 614,793) 576,227 
,419,695| _41,595/1,378,100 


.|1,369,771! 113,171)1,256,600 
-|. 625,700} 409,477) 216,223 
. |1,007,722| 207,081) 800,641 
855,200! 311,052) 544,148 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON © 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac 
River, 15 miles below Washington, belongs to the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 

This historic house was built in 1743 by Lawrence, 
half brother of George Washington. be the ae 

and of his only daughter, George - 

re + a inherited the catate” He had lived there since 
1747. He died and was buried there in 1799. 

When George Washington went to Mount Vernon, 

house consisted oye pee ee 5 la 

t Tr on_each floor. 2 

with Martha "Dandridge Custis, the daughter of 

J Dandridge, and widow of Deniel Parke Custis, 

the house was somewhat enlarged, and later it was 

remodeled by General Washington as it is seen today. 


Mo Vernon at its largest extent contained 
8,000 Les, stretched 10 miles along the river, and 
maintained over 300 field laborers, servants, etc. 

Portions of the original estate that had been. 
sold have been acquired again; buildings which had 
fallen into ruin have been restored; the mansion has 
been repaired; articles of furniture and adornment 
have been restored to the several rooms; numbers 
of valuable relics and mementoes of George and 
Martha Washington and of their times have been 
deposited here, including the key of the Bastile, pre- 
sented to Washington by Lafayette in 1789. 

The area of the estate is about 470 acres. ef 
The regent is Mrs. Alice H. Richards, “Oakridge, 
Newcastle, Maine, elected In 1927; there are 38 vice- 

regents from as many States. 


¥ 


} 


nN Administered by the National 
13,345.65 square miles, or 8,541, 
figures in parentheses show area, in square miles. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1916, in Kentucky, near 
Hodgenville (0.17)—Contains the log cabin and part 
of the farm where Abraham Lincoln was born. 

' Acadia, 1919, Maine coast (842)-—-The group of 
E granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
also bold point on opposite mainland across French- 
mans Bay. Formerly called the Lafayette National 

Park. 

3 ie grant of land, approximately 820 gs has 
- recently been added to Acadia National Park, Maine, 
“through an act of Congress, approved by President 
- Roosevelt. Under the provisions of the act the land 
will be transferred from control of the Department 
‘of Commerce to that of the Department of the 
Interior. 

+ The tract is one of two formerly acquired about 
1890 by the Federal Government for fish culture 
stations. The site at Craig’s Brook is still actively 
operated by the Bureau of Fisheries, but the Green 
Lake section, which through the legislation will be- 
come part of the park, would eventually have been 
returned to Pree ownership, as it was no longer 
needed for a hatchery. 
_ Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (55)— 

‘Box canyon filled with countless array of fantasti- 
- cally eroded pinnacles, Best.exhibit of vivid coloring 
_ of earth’s materials. 
Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (16)—Contains stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, with magnificent limestone decora- 
tions. 

_ Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (251)—' 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinet vol- 
- eano. Sides 1,000 feet high. Interesting lava forma- 
tions. Fine fishing. ‘ 
Fort McHenry, 1925, Baltimore, Md., Harbor 
(0.07) —Restored and preserved. as birthplace of 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
; General Grant, 1890, Middle Eastern California 
 (4)—Crested to preserve the celebrated General 
Grant Tree and grove of Big Trees. 
eer, (1910, Northwestern Montana (1,534)— 
Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
character. 250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic beauty. 
@ small glaciers. Precipices thousands of feet deep. 
t sensational scenery of marked individuality. 


ne trout fishing. \ 
Grand Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
09)—The greatest example of erosion and the 


, Northwestern Wyoming 
—Includes most spectacular portion of Teton 
tains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
eat Smoky Mountains, 1926, North Carolina 
mnessee (616)—This area is not to be de- 
das a national park until at least 427,000 acres 
have been donated to the United States, as specified 
r rganic act, Meanwhile the park area of 297,719 
res already in Federal ownership is being pro- 
eted by the National Park Service. 
Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (245)—Interesting volcanic 
—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 
he island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge extinct 
- yolcano on the island of Maui. 
‘ ot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.58)— 
hol springs said to possess healing properties. Many 
hotels and Lepteere houses; bathhouses under 
ernment supervision. Reserved by Congress in 
1832 as the Hot Springs Reservation to prevent 
oitation of hot waters. 
sen Voicanic, 1916, Northern California (163) 
cently active volcano in United States proper. 
sen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 6,913 feet; 
ings; mud geysers, 
} sa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
Most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
dwellings in the United States, if not in the world. 
_. Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1 1-3)—Served as 
base rants for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Re tionary War, and was the main camp site of 
epieen armies during the winters of 1776-77 
ount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
,030)—Highest mountain in. North America. 
Rises higher above surrounding country than any 
other mountain in the world. , 
__ Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
7 Largest accessible single peak glacier sys- 
glaciers, some of large size; 48 square miles 


of glacier, 50 to 500 feet thick. ' Wonderf ~ 
we ine wild-tower felds ub gen 


is 


telds. 
Platt, 1902, Southern Oklahoma (1.33)—Sulphur 
and ‘other springs said to possess healing aroperiicn 


‘Morristown is classified as a National Historicat Park 


‘ ; 

Rocky Mountain, 1915, North Middle Colorado 
(405)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, peaks 
11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable records 
of‘glacial period. 


Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (604)— | 


The Big Tree National Park. Scores of sequoias 20 
to 30 feet in diameter, thousands over 10 feet in 
diameter, General Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in dia- 
meter and 272.4 feet high. Towering mountain 
ranges; startling precipices. Mount Whitney and 
Kern River canyon. 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (18)—Cavern 
having several miles of galleries and numerous 
chambers containing peculiar formations. ; 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(3.438)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many large 
streams and waterfalls. Vast wildeyhess, one of the 
greatest wild bird and animal preserves in the world. 
Exceptional trout fishing. 

Yosemite, 1890,, Middle Eastern California 
(1,176)—Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; 
romantic vistas: many waterfalls of extraordinary 
height; 3 groves of Big Trees; high Sierra; Waterwheel 
Falls. Good trout fishing. Indian village. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (148)—Magnifi- 
cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 2,500 
feet, with precipitous walls. Of great beauty and 
scenic interest. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


(They number 68, and cover 10,497:47 square 
miles, or 6,718,383.63 acres.) 

Administered by the National Park Service, 

These ‘‘monuments"’ at reservations, include the 
Aztec Ruins at Aztec, New Mexico; the Cliff Dwellers 
ruins in Arizona and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 
1877 Battlefield in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near 
Charleston, S. C.; Jamestown, Va.; H. Jefferson, 
Fla.; Craters (lava) of the Moon, Idaho; Death 
Valley, Calif.; Dinosaur fossil remains, Watson; 
Utah; George Washington's birthplace. near Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.; Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, 
Ariz.;. Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Sand 
Dunes in the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Valley 
of 10,000 Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Mt. Hebron, 
Calif.; Mounds (prehistoric) near Chillicothe, O.; 
Muir (redwood) groves in Calif.; Natural Bridges, 
in Utah; Petrified Forest, near Adamana,. Ariz.; 
Statue of Liberty, N.J.-N. Y. Harbor; Mt. Olympus, 
Wash,; Ocmulgee (Indian mounds), _ acres 
in and around Macon, Ga.; ‘Pioneer, which includes 
Boonesborough Boones. Station, Bryans. Station, 
and Blue Licks Battlefield, all in Kentucky. Blue 
Licks is the accredited site of the last battle of the 
Revolution on Aug 19, 1782. 

Kill Devil Hill Monument, No. Car., where the 


Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-than- — 


air machine was made, is now classed as a Mis- 
cellaneous Memorial. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS. 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Dover. Tenn. Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania es Battie Fields 
Memorial, Pee big er ttysburg, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Guilford urthouse, Greensboro, 

o. Car. Kings Mountain, K Mountain, No. 
Car. Moores Creek, Currie, No. Car. Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. 
Stones ver, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, 
Vicksburg, Miss. : 


BATTLEFIELD SITES. 


Antietam, Shanehury, Md. Appomattox (Mon- 
ument), Appomattox, Va. Brice’s Cross Roads, 
Bethany, Miss. 


Md. Tupelo, 
rE Tic 


ment. f 
The National Cemeteries adminis 
pinion ees, og Ge Ae pteeat ene. 
ground, Georgia Ave., D. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.;_ 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.; Fredericksb Va.; GC 3 
burg, Pu.; Poplar Grove, Va.; Shiloh~ ae 
ver, 


“ 


Tenn.; Vicksburg, Miss.; and Yorktown, Vs 


'Tenn.; Stones 


> 


ce are—Antietam, Md.; Battle 


ry 
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e 
GAME LAW OFFICIALS, UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO. 


UNITED STATES. 
_ .,,Federal—Chief, Division of Game Management, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Alabama—Commissioner of Game and Fisheries, 
Montgomery. 

Alaska—Executive Officer, Alaska Game Com- 
mission, Juneau; or Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Arizona—State Game Warden, Phoenix. 

, , Arkansas—Secretary, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Little Rock. 

California—Executive Officer, Fish and Game 
Commission, 450 McAllister Street, San Francisco. 

Colorado—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Denver. 

Connecticut—Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford. 

Delaware —Chief Game and Fish Warden, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Superintendent Metro- 
Dolitan Police, Washington. 

Florida—State Board of Conservation, Talla- 


Georgia—Game and Fish Commissioner, Atlanta. 

Hawaii—Director of Fish and Game, Commission 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. 

Idaho—Fish and Game Warden, Boise. 

Itlinois—Directcr, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—Director, Division of Game and Fish, 
Dept. of Conservation, State House, Indianapolis, 
2a Fish and Game Commission, Des 

foines. 

Kansas—State Fish and Game Warden, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Game and Fish Commission, Frank- 


Louisiana—Commissioner of Conservation, Court 
Building, New Orleans. 

Maine—Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—State Game Warden, 
Building, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, Dept. of,Conservation, 20 Somerset St., 


512 Munsey 


ton. 
Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing. 

Minnesota—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—Director of Conservation, State 
Game and Fish Commission, Jackson. 

eee and Fish Commissioner, Jeffer- 
son City. . 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, Helena. 

Nebraska—State Game Warden, Lincoln. 

Nevada—Secretary, State Fish and Game Com- 
jig 0. 

New Hampshire—Fish and Game Commissioner, 
Concord. 

New Jersey—Secretary, Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, Trenton. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Santa Fe. 

New York—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 
Pe onent of Conservation, State Office Building, 
Albany. 


BIRD REFUGES AND BIG-GAME PRESERVES ADMINISTERED BY THE U. 8S. BUREAU OF. 


North Carolina—Director, Dept. of Conserva-~ 
tion and Development, Raleigh. 2 

North Dakota—State Game and Fish Commis. 
sioner, Bismarck. 


Ohio—Commissioner of Conservation, Depart+ 


ment of Agriculture, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—State Fish and Game Warden, 
es vet hae G 

regon—State Game Caqmmission, 61 re 

Building, Portland. f. OnegeR 

Pennsylvania—Executive Secretary, Board of 
Game Commissioners, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island—Chairman, Commissioners of 
Birds, Providence, 

South Carolina—Chief Game Warden, Columbia, 
A ot Dakota—Director of Game and Fish, 

erre. 

Tennessee—Conservation Commission, Nashville. 

Texas—Executive Secretary, Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission, Austin. 

Utah—State Fish and Game Commissioner, Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont—Fish and Game Commissioner, Mont- 


pelier. 
Virginia—Executive Secretary, Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 
Washington—Director, Department of Game, 
401-412 Lloyd Building, Seattle. 
West Virginia — Conservation Commission, 
Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Conservation Director, Madison. 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 


Cheyenne. 
CANADA, 


Canada—Commissioner, National Parks of Can- 
ada, Department of Interior, Ottawa. 

Alberta—Game Commissioner, Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Game Commissioner, 411 
Dunsmuir St., Vancouver. 

Manitoba—Director of Game and Fisheries, De- 
partment of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, 


New Brunswick—Chief Game Warden, Depart- 


ment of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 
Northwest Territories—Chairman, Dominion 

Lands Administration, Department of Interior, 

Ottawa. (Administers, Northwest Game Act.) 
Nova Scotia—Department of Lands and Forests, 


Ontario—Deputy Minister of Game and Fisher- 
ies, Toronto. N 

Prince Edward Island—Game Inspector, Char- 
lottetown. x 

uebec—Deputy Minister of Colonization, Game 

and Fisheries, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Regina. 

Yukon—tTerritorial Secretary, Dawson. 

Newfoundland—Department ,of Natural Re- 
sources, St. Johns, 


MEXICO. 


Mexico—Direccion de Fomento Agricola, San 


Jacinto, D. F. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


(A full list was published in the 1935 Almanac, pages 368 and 369, including the bird sanctuaries of the - 


National Association of Audubon Societies.) 


Wiildlif 
Biological Survey at the end of the fiscal year 1935 
ered 106. 


numb All species of wild animals and 
birds are’ Lrtihon on whose areas, sibougl 6 are 
main as ‘ame prese! A 

5 ag re 08 are those for 


b 

migratory birds lished under the Migratory Bird 

Pmaervecion Act of February 18, 1929, which 
vides for the acquisition of lands suitable as 

eeaing, Testing, and breeding grounds for the various 

pustin. There are also represented the beginni 

of the migratory-waterfowl refuges being establishe 

with emergency funds under the migratory-waterfowl 

restoration program inaugurated in 19. 

The big-game preserves, maintained principally 
for the perpetuation of buffalo, elk, deer, mountain 
sheep, and anteiope, are as follows: 

National Bison Range, Montana. 

raed e (winter 

s , 
Wichita Mountains Research Station, 
aanons. aR eetred from the Forest Service, 


1, 1935). : 
i ‘a Game Preserve, Nebraska. 
‘obit Sheldon Antelope Refuge; Nevada. 


Wind Cave Game Preserve, South Dakota, main- 
tained by the Biological Survey since 1912, was 
abolished and the area and the buffalo and other 
big-game animals thereon were transferred ef- 
fective July 1, 1935, to the Department of the Ine 
terior to be administered in connection with the 
Wind Cave National Park, by Act of Congress of 
eT ta ee Bird Refuge, Florida, established 

eys 
Saaenonts of the Biological Survey in 


noddy terns, which nest nowhere else in continental 
United States. e 

Wildlife and Federal property on these refuges 
and preserves are protected by Federal law. The 
regulations thereunder are administered by the 
Biological Survey. 

snk of the regulations with a list of the refuges 
and preserves, can be had from the Bureai af Wash- 
ington, or from the local representative in charge. 
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AVERACE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS. 


- (From the U, 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington.) 
‘ : © Sials > | 8 g 8 8 
¢ oO _= = m -| . 5 
Jan. 15 we 13si/34/8]8)]8 /S8=5 z Es ¢ giavlie]} 814 
ajos] 3 so S (23 [Resi ss 159 is S 
: MO;>O/ a] 4] E Sd] & 168 esa) 38163 5 
8.99}12.89] 9.34/12.91] 53.3/94.42/118 28.06] 5.35/16.60/69.88|233.81143.6 
6.32 9.34] 5.30] 8.44] 19.6/66.82] 96 10.82] 3.04] 9.95]18.96]149.2] 64.6 
4.75}. 7.23] 4.57] 7.33] 18.0/52.83] 82 10.69} 2.70] 7.39)29.24| 95.2] 44.6 
5.51} 8.05] 6.88/10.69] 35.3/54.01| 81 11.16] 3,06) 9.58/43.35|104.6] 70.2 
5.38 8.36 6.71/10.19] 36.6/55.57] 73 12.51] 3.37|10.43]44.37| 96.7) 73.6 
be 5.63] 8.50] 7.86/12.69] 42.8]54.81] 73 16.17] 3,04/10.52/37.50/162.1/112.0 
6.31) 9.44] 7.95/12.79] 38.9/62.06| 75 16.04] 3.38] 9.51/28.401158.1] 69.6 
6.45] 9.75 6.87 10.65} 30.9/66.77} 73 19.07} 2.62)10.12/18.55/122 .2) 64.3 
8.48)10.88} 7.52}11.34) 33.2/83.11] 77.17|15.97] 1.78] 9.55137.40/115.2 75.2 
8.97/12.20] 7.84/12.23] 35.9/91.54] 77.11|16.96| 2.41|12.67]38.05] 98.5 80.2 
8.69/11.84] 6.91]11.10) 27.4/89.17| 77 9.92} 2.46/11.15/28.95/107.5} 77.3 
6.41 8.61) 4.04] 6.30) 17.4/59.90] 65. 11.78} 3.29] 9.97/21.25] 59.1] 61.7 
4.29) 5.62] 2.48) 4.43) 12.5/42.00] 56.25] 7.27] 1.53] 6.36/10.38| 44.1] 33.7 
3.28) 4.12] 2.10) 4.09] _8.9/31.67} 59.08] 4.73] 0.98] 5.68] $8.81] 32.9] 19,1 
3.33) 4.46) 2.71) 5.50) 24.6/30.99| 66.50) 6.40] 2.13] 5.32/16.18| 69.4! 43. 
5.051 5.84] 3.30) 6.21] 18.8/136.10! 84.70/11.89| 7,86/10.83'40.27] 89.3] 85. 


‘The figures represent cents per pound or dollars 
per 100 pounds in the cases of hogs, cattle, ealves, 


9 
3 
per head for cows and horses; dollars’ per bushel as 
as 
sheep and lambs; cents per pound as to wool; dollars 


to beans and all seeds but cotton; dollars per ton 
to cottonseed meal. 


> Dee 2 8 g ke ‘ 
pdt 3 1) S81 Se78acl as | 2) e see 

Jan. 15. $15 | 8 1 88| $8i828) 83) B18 | £) Se] eitiee 
6 | a B | 25| 28 Ess! 23| & m | Oo | aol a pos 
80.4]133.6]153.4]152.8]198.1]151.1/445.0|215.9|21.16| 36.0] 59.6] 60.8] 23.4 
43:7] 60.8)128.1|122.0|100.6]126 .3/160.0]130.8|15.70| 11.6] 47.0| 55.4] 21.0 

31.9| 44.0] 70.0] 84.4|112 /6|102.3|162.1]183.5|11.34| 15.9] 37.4] 38/4| 18°3 

41.5] 56.8] 71.7| 88.5| 62.0] 92.5|2299|131.5|11.98| 25.2] 43.0] 38.8] 1716 

43.4] 56.5] 63.5] 92.7] 86.4/112.5/218.8]121 .3|13.59| 32.5] 44:9] 35.4] 17.5 

54.0} 82.4/12621107.0] 70/2|145.5|271 .8|144.9112.70| 22.7] 41.3] 48.6] 18 5 

40.0] 59.5| 88.2) 85.7|220 .5|149 .3/224 5/146 .3|13.31] 17.4] 44.3] 36.3] 20.9 

42.6] 58.0] $3 6] $3 26139 .1| 97 .8|193 .0| 97..0|13 .38| 10.6] 44.0| 36.9] 201 

49 3} 73.6] 88.0] 82.0] 93.6] 93.4|188.4]162.0110.60| 18.6].45.2| 38/2] 19.6 

43_7| 56.2] 87.9) 91.2] 58.9|104.2|211.1|124/0|11.61| 17.9] 45.3] 33.0 21-0 

43.1} 53.9} 85.7] 97.3/137.8|103 11279 .8114820|11.16| 15.8] 39.9] 38.4] 19°83 

31.1| 36.6] 37.4| 79.1| 90.3| 98.1|131.7|104-0/11.21| 8.6] 31.0] 22.1] 15.7 

22.7| 35.7| 36.8] 42.1] 47.1] 61.41116.1] 66.0| 8.60| 5.6] 26.3] 17.9] 13°3 

mals a ea eral alae as bl 88 eee 

32/5! 43/7] 53. 1 : ; ; 10} 7. : . 

54.6] 80.2! 73.1] 57.7| 46.11 71.5|167.7| 99.0(14.02| 12.3] 27.4| 25.01 12.3 


In 1846, in Tennessee, tobacco was sold by the 
farmers at 3 cents a pound, cotton at $33 a bale, 
‘corn at 32 cents a bushel, fat hogs at $5.70 each, 
beef cattle at $20 apiece, horses and mules at $60 


each, wool at 13 cents a pound. i 

Peach and apple brandy, country-distilled, was _ 
60 cents a gallon; whiskey (mostly made at Nash- 
ville), $8 a barrel. ‘ 


THE FARMER'S DOLLAR: ITS INDEX VALUE. 
(By the Department of Agriculture, 1910-1914 = 100.) 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received. Ret’il Prices P’d for 
(August, 1909-July, 1914—100.) Commodities Used. 
(1910-14=100.) 


1 


Year 


Cotton seed. 

Truck Crops. 
Meat Animals, 
Dairy Products. 
Chickens and 

Eggs 
Production. 
bee 

to Prices Paid. 4 


Le] 
5 
3 
=] 
S 
£ 
3 
oO 


Ratio of Prices Received} 


SseBeer 


" Sane eA prodaction ind fumbers are based on retail prices paid by farmérs for commodities ased — 
a ager er ee veporsed quarterly for March, June, September and December, 


Chem- | House-| 


Farm - Hides, | Textite | Fuel, ‘Build- | 
: & Light- | ing icals, |furnish- 
pueer ea iFoods: son ipl tee ing Mate, Drugs. ings 


57.3 | 61.3. 56.7 | 80.2 56.3 ; ; 
54.6 56.6 527 | 814] 56.8 9 | la 
54.1 51.8 53.5 | 112.0] 56.0 i 

70.4 | 74.3 67.6 | 160.7 61.4 q a 
98.7 | 105.4 88.2 | 165.0 74.2 al ; 
137.2 | 109.2 98.6 | 182.3 93.3 ‘ 

135.3 | 104.3 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 i j 
164.8 | 163.7 150.1_| 164.7 | 141.8 ‘i Z 
94:5 | 96.8 97.4 | 115.0] 113.0 : ; 
100.2 | 107.3 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 8 > 
111.3 97.3 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 99.7 6) 9 
106.7 ‘ 104 3.6 
108.3 . 
100.0 . 
95.6 (3 
95.5 i 
90.4 : 
80.3 

66.3 

54.9 

64.8 

72.9. 


S. SINCE 1927, BY GROUPS, 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Ad tt ir PN |B iS ketch gal Pn ced A ah Ed oe 
96.7 95.3 86.4 73.0 | ~ 64.8 65.9 
105.9 | 104.9 88.3 64.8 48.2 51.4 
107.3 974} 78.3 53.0 39.4 53.1 
105.4 | 106.1 89.2 63. 48.2 43.4 
105.8 | 106.6 91.1 69.2 51.4 55.8 
101.0 99.9 90.5 74.6 61.0 60.5 
105.5 | 105.6 95.5 81.8 61.3 60.7 
93.6 88.0 81.5 73.1 66.4 75.0 
96.5 97.8 96.6 72.4 58.0 61.7 
107.0 | 10911 98.4 754 58.2 50.0 
97.6 93.9 80.9 69.3 60.7 61.1 
121.4 | 1091] 100.0 86.1 72:9 80.9 
109.9 | 106:3| 102.0 93.7 86.1 90.2 
g 148.6 | 112.7 91.0 60.2 42.1-|° 67:14 
feather eyes hs ot. oa 109.2} 1263} 113.2] 4101:3 86.2 65.1 71.4 
ther leather products... . 102.8 108.2 106.4 105.5 101.4 - 90.1 81.1 
me: mila 9566 95.5 90.4 80.3 66.3 54.9 64.8 
95.8 93.2 90.0 86.2 75.9 63.0 72.2 
97.1 | _ 100.4 98.8 84.7 66.1 54.0 71.2 
91.9 90.1 88.5 80.0 60.9 51.6 58.9 
wea 87.1 83.7 80:4 60.2 43.5 31.0 30.6 
97:8} 100.1 88.3 79.0 68.2 57.7 69.3 
ae 98.2 95.4 93.1 $4.2 75.1 67.9 72.5 
88.3 84.3 83.0 78.5 67.5. 70.3 66.3 
oa ae 96.3 91.7 90.1 39.1 91T 88.4 82:2 
eae 100:8 93.6 91.3 89.4 84.6 |. 82.0 82:8 
94.4 84/6 84.6 84.0 82.4 77.7 17.9 
102.9 96.6 94.5 97.7 98:8} 104.7 94'3 
98.0 94.9 93.1 97.3 98.7 | 101.3 97.5 
72.7 72.0 71.3 61.5 39.5 45.4 41.0 : 
96.3 97:0 | 100.5 92:1 84'5 80.2 79.8 : 
99.7 99:3 98.7 95.0 92.1 84.9 83.5 6 
94.2 9315 94:9 89.1 83:3 79.4 78.6 7 
100.4 | 102:9| 106.7] 100.3 94.8 94.1 90:24) aenee 
92:8 94:0 | 106.1 824 61.9 49.8 59. 877 
haar 92.0} 951] 95.0] 886] 847] 668| 67:1 a 
Bae oa7 | 941) 954] geet oz} m4). 770} \ eu 
Se Ata 95.7 95.6 94.3 89.8 83.6 173 i 86. 
Sin 96.7 95.9 918 91.8 79.4 77.2 90.2 
Reel oie rite: 93.1 90.5 9318 85.8 69.5 58.5 Erne 
96.3 93.1 94.9 90.5 79.4 71.1 84.50 
92:0 95.1 95.0 88.6 84.7 66.8 79.5 
94.7 95.2 98.1 87.3 $3.1 80.9 726 
20 95.4] 98.7] 97.7] 93:8 84. 79.5 90.8 
Che 96.8 95.6 94:2 89.1 79.3. 73.5 2. 90.3 
Gemees@hemicals’ .. jc... 99.6 | 100.5 99:1 93.7 83.0 79.5 3 15.9 
Dr 88.4 72:6 71.5 68.0 62.8 57.7 56. 79.6 
_ Fertilizer materials....... 96.2 94.6 92:1 85.6 76.8 66.9 65. 72.1 
ed fertilizers... 2.0... 93.0 97.3 97.2 93.6 82.0 69.3 64. 67.1 
ie 97.5 95.1 94:3 92.7 84.9 rh Wale eR 72.5 
97/4 93.7 93.6 91.4 82.2 b+ 27541. 76) 815 
97.7 96.7 95.0 94.0 88.0 75.0 75. 84.1— 
91.0 85.4 82.6 771.74 69.8 64.4 62. 79.0 
74.9 63.4 54.5 51.3 46.0 41.1 42:1 | 69.7 
117.8 138.1 121.6 99.7 62.7 46.0 57. 44.9 
93.8 91.4 88.9] 86.1 81.4 75.5 76.6.) . 89.4 
77.9 | 46.4 42'3 24) 12:8 73 12) Sages 
98.8 96.9 98.4 95.5 88.0 83.7 76.2>| 26.5 
96.5 99.1 97.5 84. 65.6 55.1 56. 82.1 
94:3 94.5 93.9 81.8 69.0 59.3 65. 68 
Rr ge oe 95.0 95.9 94.5 88.0 77.0 70.3 70. oi 
94.6 94.8 93.3 85.9 74.6 68.3} 69. ; 
94.0 92.9 91.6 85.2 75.0 ZOD |e ez 76 
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United States—Prices; Dollars’ Purchasing Power. 


367, 
a WHOLESALE PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR; 1926=$1. 
(By the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor.) 
Farm Hides, | Textile| Fuel, | Metal] Build- Gene! House- a 
Year. Prod- | Foods. | Leather} Prod. | Light-| Prod. ing icals, furnish Mise. pa 
ucts Prod. ing Mate, | Drugs.| ings. ities, 
$1.468) $1.745) $1.631] $1.101) $1,764] $1.247] $1,776 4 tae 
1.410 1.832 1,787 1.247 1,898 1.229) 1.761 15 it 
1.325) 1.848 1.931 1.159 1.869 893; 1.786 1,151 1.439 
1.071 1.420 1.346 .858 1.479 622 1.629 .994 i iy 
.808 1.013 -949) .664 1.134 .606 1.348 819 85 
-796 -729 916 -733 1.014 549 1.072 .744 .762 
574 .739 -959 -764 865 637 -944 .719 +722 
-584 607 611 .669 -666 -607 -705 597 648 
916 1.058 1.033 851 1.027 870 885 961 1,025 
-956 «998; -932 -972 1,028) -997 -966 1.078 1.034 
-960 -898] 1.028 915 920 .989 -918) 1,003 994 
985 -937 1.087 -941 978 1.011 -953 1.068 1,019 
-950 -923 1.036 -969 983. -982 -970 917 -966 
1,000 1.000 -000) 1.000) 1.000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 
-929 1.046) 1.133 1.038 1.056 1,033 1.026 1.099 1.048 
824 1.047 1.186) 1.031 1.063 1.046 1.052 1,171 1.034 
-917 1.106 1.205 995 1.048 1.062 1.060 1.211 1.049 
1.000 1.245) 1.274 1.086 1.112 1,122 1.079 1.287 1,157 
1.161 1. 1.481 1.183 1,263) 1.261 1.178 1.433 1.370 
1.372 1.821 1.422 1,247; 1,401 1.361 1.332 1.553 1,543 
1.236) 1.543 1508) 1.253 1.299 1.377 1.319 1.600 1.517 
1,155) 1,372 1,364 1,151 1,160 1,318 1,227 1,435 1,335 


United States....| 70| 139| 154) 98| 97| 101) 98s} 104] 100 
Canada*...... 64| 134) 156) 110) 97| 98) 99] 103] 100 
England... ...._! 100} 242 295) 182) 154] 152] 164] 160] 148 
ranes! sot... 100} 856 510| 345) 327) 419] 489] 550] 695 
Germany.:..:.-. 100} Soe RR PAN RET Be [rae tet 137} 142} 134 
Ra pie ecko TED Seg penn 531] 508) 512) 512] 596] 602 
BPE hays 100) 2S FO Se ER APG ET Mica 210] 163 
Holland........! 100} 304) 292|"182|"160) i5i]°156) 155) 145 
“ST ers 100] 204} 221) 190) 176] 172] 183] 188} 181 
Sweden......... 100|....} 359| 222) 173} 163| 162| 161] 149 
dapan. , oss o5 100| 236} 259] 200) 196] 199] 206] 202} 179 
int ae ee a Med Rake Binet 105} 99] 102| 98! 99] 160 
Australia... 2... ! ti00' 180) 218) 167} 154] 170] 165| 159| 161 
a ae $100 196| 201| 178| 176] 172] 173) 159 


* New index, 1926—100; ¢ July, 1914—100. 


The index numbers for Italy are those of Prof. 
Bachi; England the Statist; France, Bulletin de la 


Statistique Generale; the rest are compiled 


governmental agencies. 


by 


Those for China cover Shanghai (and have dif- 
ferent years for bases); 
those for Japan, Tokio. 


those for India, Calcutta; 


WHOLESALE BRITISH PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Average 1913 — 100. Compiled by the Board of Trade, London.) ‘ 


194.3 151.1 139.2| 160.1) 163.5) 150.2) 152.7 


149.1}137.8]109.0] 89,8} 96.7) 90.4) 93.8 
140.9|146.2|140.2)116.0/105.7/107.1/110.1 
166.7|151.9]132.4]131.0)128.9/112.0}111.2 


| eee ee ei 
Meat and fish 218,5)172.1/155.7/| 153.6) 161.7) 153.8) 137.5 
ir f00d . i 2.04 214.1|172.3|168.4|184.4)173.2) 159.7) 165.4 
Total food..... 209.0] 165.2/ 154.5) 166.3) 166.5) 154.8) 152.0 
Iron and steel.... 209.9) 136.8] 147.2}142.9)126.0}123.5119.9 
Coal & other min.| 20 |178.9)141.2/143.0|143.9/133.3)148.8 122.3 
4 SeeSeee -| 16 |192.3/182.2)/201.9)227.8)}209.8)158.3 154.7 
Other textiles . 15 |171.6 165.5}171.1/195.8|186.4/160.4 156.4 
iscellaneous. . 22 |195.6)166.0/161.9/157.6)157.4/145.0/142.5 
Total not food..| 97 |190.9)155.3/161.3/165.9/ 154.9) 144.3/136.0 


The one Trade Fair has been held regularly 
years and is the oldest and largest in- 


for over 7 


dustrial exchange in the world. 
150,000 business men from seyenty-four countries, 
' 4neluding the United States. The Fair is held twice 
annually in March and September for periods of one 
week. The Spring Fair comprises about 10,000 ex- 
hibits, contributed by a score of the leading produc- 


countries. 


e success of the Fair is largely due to its fortu- 
osition at the geographical center of Europe 
intersection of the trade routes 


nate 
and t 


north and south and from east to west. 
in the middle ages as a primitive trading center, the 
_ Fair has grown with the times, playing an important 


- ole in the industrial development of Europe and 


the world. 


_ _ The exhibits comprising every conceivable in- 
dustrial product are displayed in fifty-one great ex- 


1197.2|158.8|158.9| 166.2|159.1/148.1/141.6 


104.9|103.7|105,.8|109.6 
1) 99.6/101.3]/101.2 _ 


85.6} 88.5) 93. 
96,2)101.4/105.2 


i a ak a et 
140.3 136.5 119.5|104.2 101.6 100.9|104.1 


THE LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR. 


It is attended by 


running 
Beginning 


showed an i 


position halls, including the largest structures ever 
erected for the purpose. The greater number of the 
conveniently grouped halls are located in the heart 
of the City. A special Fair grounds has been built 
on the outskirts of Leipzig for displaying industrial 
exhibits. soe 
of international trade are held in Leipzig in connec- 
tion with the Fairs. J 
The United States has participated in the a 
Fair for over one hundred years. 
exhibitors and buyers from all parts of the United 
States attended the Fair last year. In a single year 
more poe age atl worth of goods were bought 
in Lei ‘or shipment to [ 
Fair sre maintains a, staff of 435 Res yee 
tives throughout the world. The Leipzig ris at 
present three times the size of any prewar Fair. The 
number of exhi its and the attendance 


important congresses in the interest 
More than 2, 
all parts of America, The 


in 1935 
nerease over the previous year. : 


133.9/131.7|115.5|100.1| 96.9} 99.4|103.7 { 


1 


4 


ee 


Uni vited Stales Press Dun’ 3 In 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN ‘UNITED STATES, JULY 1 
(Known as Dun's Index Number; prepared by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y.) 


Bread- : y Dairy and Other y Miscel- ; me 
Abas Meat. Garden. Food. i | laneous. Total. 


Dollars. 33 ; 5 |  Doitars. 
9. 8 .689 15 315 11.02 13 


DUN’S COMMODITY PRICE INDEX, JAN. 1 


Dairy & Miscel- 
Garden. Food. ing. 5 laneous. 


— mer ae - 


ee 


—_ 8 


‘ 


——— a 


173.075 
pe EX NUMBERS OF PURCHASING FORES yoo E> OF UNION WORKERS AS MEASURED 


a 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures are relative, with 1913 as 100.) 


j 
age Pur- Wage Pur- $ 

Bs |wases Heucs Wages/Retail Re Power, ; 
ears Bad hw Per weet Prices "5 Year Woaee Hoar . ues FF Paes chase ‘Power P 
our. ee 0) ates, |Rates, || (Cal. Hous! Week .|W: 7 

‘ Food, | Hour.|/Week. : ) ra Pood. pees Woon 4 
101.3} 101. .0}} 1925... é .0| 222.3] 157.4 4 

13, 4, . ae s -8] 233.4] 160. ae 


wowponooowe 
OR COCO R~1 00000 
WWROONOROO 


-0} 135. : 
145.9 411 1934. 


Corba verses ceoeselbesoses 


U. S—Textiles Grid Tobacco Production. 
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——e 


SILK, RAYON, COTTON AND WOOL PRODUCTION. 


(Cotton and wool figures compiled by 


the Viscose Co.) 


_ Silk Rayon Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Cotton Wool 
< . a 72 ) eer ek ah a: es 

| ‘ Se f{sslisf| .. id j ; 31.363 ; 

@.|s. | es |s8i83/ 38/3 3 3g BS loslSsl as] s 
Wer | £2 | ES [fe lee lhe| Fe |@s || Yor | he | Ee [ES |ESIES| BS! BS 

z s Bs | -SiSs| 78} ss ae . oS IA Slo§| RS [og 
Es aS | SS AS ES | oS | ES ES | ag | Es as|E8| as | #8 
= | bn |S ibs dal DS | BS Bs | bx | BS |DSIBS| pS] BS 

57,143] 320] 18.7/15.7/25.3/318.5'2,920|!1923....| 67,200] 36,447/103.6|10.1|19.¢ 

GO-002] 1100) 28 9115-1289 S04 0g ral [1024 -:] Se800| $8494 1d 7120 Ihr aso algae 
: : -2|14.1/26.3/296.2/2, 925. "05: .902/186.3]16.1/24/9|299.613'342 

48,468] 2'400} 19-7|16.1/28.7/290.2/2'8721| 1926 7,348] 63,648/214.8|18.0|2 
53,088] 4,111) 18.5}11.2|20.7/285.7/2'837|| 1927 102/181] 75,555|298.9/12.9 384 saaoltieen 
‘800} 5,750} 23.4/11.4/19.8]288.5!2°717)| 1928 108'431| 97:901/369-0114.5/94.0|s6q-o/s eee 
39.007 6,700} 24.2/11.3/19.9/281.9/2'790)| 1929. : | |100,125/122,066/443.2 148 360 3e2t 308 
6,307 5,500} 25,9/12.0)19.7/298.9/2,809}/ 1930... | 99,065|110,208/455.3/13.9|26.7/412.2'3,670 
; 8,180} 27-8 11-4/20.9 298.2/2,894|| 1931... | |105,920|143,900/499.3/17.1|26.1|438.3'3'677 
500] 10:240| 33.1/13.4/21.3 293.5/2.965|/ 1932... .| 90,300| 131,000|530.2)13.0)27-6 413.8 630 
64,638] 15,000] 48.2 7-9)21-1)290.0 3,003} 1933 | 94,000 | 207,578) 659.5] 13.0|23.9/428.9/3.529 
96,857! 24.406! 76.0! 9.7/15.4|270.112'704|!1934. |: <1 84,000 |210,3301775.01 9,6126.6|418. 113/423 


ool figures include pulled wool, which 


roduction cotton estimate, 1935 is 23,600,000 bales: the figures prior 191 : 
We in 1084 toteled 40,000,000 Iba) tne ee 


SPOT COTTON PRICES (MIDDLING UPLAND) AT N. Y. CITY. 


‘Year High. | Low. Year. | High.} Low. Year, | High. ) Low Year, | High. | Low. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
11.00} 7 16.15 $34 13°80 
12.00} 8. 19.75 23.10) 17.45 
9.7% 8 6.15 21.65} 17.00 
14:10] 8: 13.40 17'55| 9.45 
17.25] 6. 14,50 11.35 “50 
12.60} 7, 14.50 9:20] 5.00 
13:58] 10.60 20:98 EE eo 
12:25] 9.00 31.85 $806) 
; U. S. PRODUCTION OF CIGARS, CIGARETTES, TOBACCO, SNUFF. 
(ata by the United States Commissioner of Internal Reventie, Washington.) 
vial Cigars. Cigarettes. | Tobacco, 
(Cal.) Large. Small. | Large. Small. Plug. Twist. |Fine cut/Smoking | Snuff. Total 
< 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1, 1, 1,000 1,000 Lbs. Lbs. bs. Los. bs. Lbs. 
1913...| 7,571,508} 959,409) 15,106) 15,555,693 164,338) 14,894) 10,934) 220,810) 32,898] 443,874 
1914. ..| 7,174,192)1,074, 13,894] 16,855,626} 156,503) 15,987| 10,961) 226,889 30,596} 440,9: 
1915...| 6,599,188) 965,1 15,816 964, 150,659; 14,829) 10,045; 234,928 31,898] 442,359 
1916.. 7,042,127} 890,483) 22,19 25,290,294| 165,631) 15,998) 10,846) 239,721 971 466,166 
1917. ..} 7,559,890] 967,229) 24,596) 35,331,264) 179,413) 15,174) 11,286] 243,586 33,517} 482,9 
1918. ..| 7,053,549 7, 23,41 656, 174,697| 17,499} 9,809) 257,893} 37,180 7,0: 
1919. ..| 7,072,357! 713,236) 31,889} 53,119,784) 141,038) 11,290] 8,166) 228,56 5,008} 424,069 
1920. ..| 8,096,759) 633,222) 28,038) 47,430,105) 138,563) 11,766) 8,681] 219,270) 34,349) 412,629 
1921...| 6,726,095} 670,483] 14,518) 52,085,011] 113,384) 9,261 6,893] 222,723 34,690| 386,951 
1922. ..| 6,722,354} 632,907 ,450) ,763,0' 120,174) 10,947) 6,892] 243,355) 38,136) 419,5) 
1923...| 6,950,247 5,305| 18,066] 66,715,830] 120,798} 10,665) 7,141) 234,9 39,228] 412,777 
1924. ..| 6,597,676} 530,714) 16,054 »708,9' 111,477 9,901 6,781] 246,990} 39,029) 414,178 
1925. ..| 6,463,193 7,089} 17,429} 82,247,100} 111,391 9,750} 7,151) 247,740| 37,841) 413,873 
1926...} 6,498,641) 412,315) 13,240 096,974) 109,766 9,179] 6,985) 246,439 8,227| 410,596 
1927. ..| 6,519,005 9,419) 11,432 ,809,032} 103,918 7,988] 6,286] 237,934| 40,197) 396,324 
1928...) 6,373,182 .535| 10,403) 108,705,506 6: 8,892 5,186} 231,134 ,475| 386,333 
1929. ..| 6,518,533] 419,880) 9,952) 122,392,381 96,744) 8,188 5,556) 229,585} 41,127] 381,200 
1930. ..| 5,893,890} 383,070 7,367| 123,802,186] 86,273 7,624; 5,089) 232,013 ,76) 1,766 
1931. 5,347,921 338/997] 5,160 7,064,214) 76,653) 6,377| 4,170) 182,947) 39,854) 371,237 
1932. 4,382,7 278,748} 3,373) 106,632,434) 1,945} 4,918 ,354| 190,986} 35,994 ore 
1933. 300. 209,515| 2,846) 114,874,217} 61,361 5, 3,120| 191,766 36,098] 342,1 


Scrap che 
(ibs.)— (1931) 6 


tobacco, which is not listed in the table but is included in the 
,235,195; (1932) 50,080,201; (1933) 44,724,472. No figures 


totals, amounts as follows 
for the scrap before 1931. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON. 


The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C., erected by authority of Congress, 
dedicated May 30, 1922, cost $3,000,000. 

The architect was Henry Bacon of New York City. 

The superstructure is 201 feet 10 inches long by 
132 feet wide at the outside of the bottom step of 
the stylobate course: it is 146 feet 6 inches long by 
62 feet wide on the interior. 5 

There are 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
the two which stand in the entrance. These columns, 
36 of which represent the number of States when 
Lincoln pi 44 feet from the bottom joint to 


the top of cap. 
The height of the buil from the top of the 
e attic is 79 feet 10 


Th 
See ag to the top of 
es. 
The building is of marble, granite, limestone, brick 
wi concrete, : 
‘The exterior is of Colorado yule marble from 


quarries in the Rocky Mountains 300 miles west of 
Denver. Some of the stones are of unusual size, 
weighing over 23 tons each. 

The steps, platforms and check blocks are of 
pink Milford granite from Massachusetts, 

The interior walls, columns and ceiling lintels are 
of Indiana limestone. 

The interior floor, which is 2 inches thick, and 
the wall base are of Tennessee marble. 

The geting Seen eae baer er | 
tangular openings in which are placed slabs abou 
inch thick of marble from Alabama, These admit 
the light from overhead, through the glass skylight. 

The statue of Lincoln, by Daniel Chester French, 
is of white marble. It is‘a seated figure and is 19 feet 
high from the top of the plinth to the top of the be eo 

On the walls are the Gettysburg speech an 
‘Lincoln's second inaugural address. 


The mural decorations painted on canvas are by: 


Jules Guerin. ‘ 


t Division of S 
culture; silk figures by the Silk Association of y Re ens eng ata be ene Bescarch, 0. 8. Dent ch Age 


~ 


eer ee et 
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United States—Congressional and Other Libraries. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONCRESS. 


The Library of Congress was established in 1800, 
destroyed in 1814 by the burning of the Capitol, 
afterward replenished by the purchase by Congress 
of the library of ex-President Jefferson, 6,760 volumes 
(cost, $23,950); in 1851, 35,000 volumes destroyed by 
fire; in 1852, partially replenished by an appropria- 
tion of $75,000; increased (1) by regular appro- 
priations by Congress; (2) by deposits. under the 
Copyright Law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution. the 
library of which (40,000 volumes) was, in 1866, 
deposited in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 
tion that future accessions should follow it. Other 
special accessions have been: The Peter Force col- 
lection(22,529 volumes, 37,000 pamphlets), pur- 
chased 1867, cost $100,000; the Count de Rocham- 
beau collection (manuscript), purchased 1883, cost 
$20, + the Toner collection (24,484 volumes, 
numerous pamphlets) the gift, in 1882, of Dr. Joseph 
M. Toner; the Hubbard collection (engravings). 

Work was completed in 1933 on an addition to the 
present building. Congress also authorized an 
annex structure on squares to the east. In the addi- 
tion the rare books will be kept, also the Union 
Catalogue and the mail, bibliography and Slavic 
divisions. In the annex will be the copyright office, 
card division, printing office and bindery, with 
room for 10,000,000 books, 

The collection is now (June 30, 1935) among the 
largest in the world, including 4,992,114 printed 
books and pamphlets, 1,337,415 maps and views, 
1,137,415 volumes and pieces of music, and 534,642 

rints: excluding millions of uncounted pieces of 
istorical manuscripts. The law library 
above) contains 320,420 volumes, of which some 
38,000 are shelved at the Capitol. 

The Orientalia include 162,000 volumes (fascicules) 
of Chinese books, and 19,000 volumes (fascicules) of 
Japanese books. 

The collection is rich In-history, political science, 
fn official documents, National, State, and foreign, 
and in Americana, including important files of Amer- 
ican newspapers and original manuscripts (Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and formative periods). 

Among the specia! book collections are the Yudin, 
of Russian literature (80,000 vclumes); the Schiff, 
of Judaica (about 20,000); the Weber. of Indica; 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Scandinavian); the John Boyd 

Thacher collections (incunabula, early Americana 
autographs of the French Revolution, and of crowned 
heads of Europe.) 

The Vollibehr collection of incunabula (3,000 
yolumes), purchased in 1930 by Congress for $1,- 
600,000, includes the St, Blasius-St. Paul copy of the 


Gutenberg Bible on vellum. 


The Division of Fine Arts includes certain collec 
tions given or lent, besides a large mass of material 
received by copyright and some by purchase. 

The manuscript collections are especially note- 
worthy for material on American history, some of 
the most distinguished of which has been received 
by transfer from the executive departments, the 
brary being now regarded as the main custodian 
of the historical archive material in the possession of 
the Government. It has the papers of seventeen 
Presidents and of American statesmen, including 
Franklin, Morris, and Hamilton. 

The library is also the custodian of the originals 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The lbrary is copying documents in foreign 
archive offices and other institutions. of con- 
cern to American history. It has already a large 
body of transcripts from such sources. This policy 
of transcribing and copying, where necessary by 
facsimile, is applied also to maps and to music, 

In 1897 the main collection was removed from the 
Capitol to the building erected for it at a cost of 
$6,347,000 exclusive of the land, which cost $585,000. 

The building was completed tn February, 1897, 
and opened to the public November, 1897. It 
occupies three and thr uarter acres upon a site 
ten acres in extent at a distance of 1,270 feet east 
of the Capitol, and is the largest and most magnifi- 
cent library building in the world. The floor space is 
15.29 acres (666,190 sq. ft.). 

The Library is authorized to accept, receive, hold. 
and administer gifts or bequests of personal propertys 

The Library maintains an inter-library loan 
system by which special service is rendered to 
scholarship by the loan to other libraries of books 
for the use of investigators engaged in serious 
research. 

Copyright Office—The Copyright Office is located 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30. It’ 
{s under the immediate charge of the Register of 
Copyrights, who, by the acts of February 19, 1897, 
and March 4, 1909, is authorized “‘under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Libravian of Congress’’ 
to perform all the duties relating to copyrights. 
Cf most articles copyrighted two copies, and of some 
one copy, must be deposited in the Library of 
Congress to perfect copyright. . 

Hours—The library building is open to the public 
all days in the year excepting 4th of July and Christ- 
mas. The hours are from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. week- 
days, from 2 P. M. to 10 P. M. Sundays and holidays, 
On Saturdays, Oct. 1-June 30, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; 
July 1-Sept. 30, 9 A. M. tol P.M 

Librarian—Herbert Putnam. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE U., S. 1929. 


Li- Pop. er Li- 
States. bra-| Volumes, | per 00 States. bra-}| Volumes. et 00" 
ries. libr. | pop. Ties, br. | pop. 
REE chee! a srAae | MELE Lo elite ek 
Alabama...........| 45] 909,795|58,805| 34 || Nevada............ 5] _ 221,030/18,21 43 
Arizona..,......-. -| 24] 490,707/18,148] 113 || New Hampshire. :‘:} 135 1,806°938 S447 rot 
MEDS eres kt hs 447,159|50,121| 24 || New Jersey.....-... 198} 4,506,066/20,411] 112 
California. ......... 401] 11,954'603|14/158| 211 || New Mexico...... : 2 247\224115,678]| 58 
Colorado...... v.eee] _88]  1,702;693111,770| 164 || New York.........- 651] 19,902/858]191337| 158 
Connecticut........| 180] 5,251,867] 8,927| 327 |] North Carolina.... 94| 1/235:964|33'726] 39 
elaware,........ ..{ 12} _"288'317]191865| 121 |] North Dakota...._! 43| '506,465/15,834| 74 
Dist. of Columbia.:.} 8 ,505,038] 5,796 }1,747 LOdcA shanties n\.c a's 289] 8,659,749|22'999] 130 
Florida.............| 40] | '552/439/36:705| ' 38 |] Oklahoma.... 1. _ 72! 93] 1/308'293|25,764| 55 
Georgi ease 37.4] Oregon... ane. ce ss 62| 1,711,601)15.284] 179 
6 75 || Pennsyivania....... 355| 8,182)181/27,131| 85 
133 |] Rhode Island... ._: 64} 1,898/917|10:742] 276 
141 = ee 42| °528'744141'399] 30 
141 || South Dakota....... 57| _ 664,501|12'155| 96 
30 || Tennessee.......--. 57] 1,310,295/45,904] 51 
50 191] 2,839/030130,496| 49 
ott 51 2'084] 9.958] 134 
228 83]| 1,124)798| 4,333] 313 
130 75| 1,580,691|32:291| 65 
318 88} 1,941/454|17:766] 124 
108 50 1337|34,584| 41 
5 226] 4,607/368|13,004| 157. 
133 20} °354,182]11;278] 157 
es Fae 894/10; 138 126 
Nebraska...........|. 88] 1,384!114115'659) 100 nee i Wiad ee 


THE PHILADELPHIA AWARD. 


The Philadelphia Award, founded in 1921 by the 


late Edward W. Bok, is Hake annually to someone 
that city’s progress in 


whose achievements ai 
religion, art, music, education, literature, 
sports, business or finance. 

The recipients of the award have been—(1921) 
Teopole Stokowski; (1922) Russell H. Conwell; 
son; (1925) Samuel Yellin; (1926) Chevalier Jackson; 


commerce, 


) Samuel 8. Fleisher; (1924) Charles C. Harri- | Earl D. Bond; 1933—Prof. Lucy L. W. 


(1927) W. Herbert Burk; (1928) Eli Kirk Price; 
(1929) Cornelius MeGislicuddy; (1930) Paul P. Cret: 
(1931) “The Unknown Citizen,” ; 
‘The (1931) $10,000 check was turned over to the © 
Committee for Unemployment Relief. Lee 
The 1932 medal with $10,000 was awarded to Dr, 
Wilson; 1934, 


Charles M. B. Cadwalader, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS BY STATES, 1934, 
{(Data supplied by the American Library Association, headquarters, Chicago.) 


. 8 8 3 a g 2 
g| of g 3 5 ey}: $3 g 3 B 
State. | = 23 | 3 a State. | = os cH 3 = 
8 | Be 5 5 6) a | 3s g 3B Ow 
a|28p| ° 2 = |s s|$3e| 8 E lg 
A | Bae > 0 a Hn | eeg > Ss) a 
No.| $1,000) No. No. No. No. | $1 I 
Ales > 157 $27,984] 2,334,543] .8gi|Nev.....1° 13 nar 08,151 356 057 261 
Ariz. 19 2 211,068) 1,048,351/2.41/|N.H....] 254) 277) 1,660,734] _3,855,274|7. 21 
Ark. ..--| 19 179,054] 720,953] .39||N.J.....| 837] 2,393 2,009] 21,791,97715. 39 
Cal 202| 4,397} 12,235,626] 51,863,170]9. AG} 22h aula hee 445,622|105 
Col... 90| “31 940,688] _3980/278]3. 7,888] 12,705,090} 54,666,625/4. 
nn. 198] 1,193] 2,658,183] 10;736,668]6. 175| 623,360] 3,291, 102|1.03 
Delgo | 13} "103} “238. 1,032,027|4. 68] 205,740] _13080;118]1.51 
NS 1], 364] 456,324] 2/622/911/5. 4,530| 6,383,708] 33,199,581|4 99 
Florida...) 44) 196] 505,199] 2.413,308|1. 237| _'764,279] 5,489,226|2. 29 
Ga.....-] 53] 196 566,259] 2,732,040] ° 530] 1,102/105] _6,506,078|6. 82 
Bo 5} 80] 258,511] _1/214;645/2" 2,498] 4,493/138] 21,955,411|2 27 
Iilinois...| 274] 3,751] 6,429,272] 31,444'867|4. 403| 1)104/238] "3}394/560/4. 94 
Indiana. .} 222) 1/394] 4,072,587] 20,834,772|6. 168] 304,756] 1,097,439] 163 
Towa....| 258] "644 2)388,349| 11/384/612/4" 143] 409/676] 1/860,412|2.68 
aS..| 215] 347) 962.855] 4,804,364/2. 322} _ 763,677] 4,443,87211. 70 
bara 64| 258] 650,011) 2,734'734]1- 572| 1,353/929] 7,459,417/1.45 
16] 133 _ 401,757] 2:0685.480] 155| 436,959] 2,146,176|4.23 
223| 196] 1,680,277] 3,796,499|4: 146] 1,046,853] 2,248,792|6. 25 
51| 446} 892/231] 3/428,173]2. 190] 1}625,315| 2;796,971|1.15 
410] 4,596] 9,610,046] 33,037,446]7. 653| 1,346,665] 9,680,084/6. 83 
246] 1,822] 4,498) 21,177,239]4. 108 27,726] 1,122,085] _.65 
ro) ae Ser al Para ial Saws. | 234] 4R8| P00 TARE BY 
’ , . 0 ‘ 
198} 881} 2,141,864) 10,034,297/2.76 “ ; ae 
p ‘ ,685,216|3.13|| Total. . |}6235/$45,855| 100,470, ; : 
on2] AZ|, 243017] 1.685.216)8- 13 $45,855|100,470,215|449,998,845/3. 67 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION AND EXPENDITURES (1934), IN CITIES. 
(Data supplied by the American Library Association, Chicago.) 


= 


c. 
Circula- | per | Expen- 


City 
tion Cap. | ditures 
Volumes. | P.C.| Dollars. 
Akron, Ohio 957,568) 3.75) 117, 
1,027,375) 3.79) 105,189 
2,788,421] 3.46 19,81 
1,498,064) 3.74) 90,019 
7,052,019| 2.75) 867,339 
303, 7.51] 391,566 
10,992,812] 3.25)1,271,678 
565 ,2 7.74; 613, 
9,768,530/10.85/1,509, 178 
,000,4 3.84] 73, 
1,720,219} 8.56) 198,910 
,848,1 6.42 it 
4,903,114) 3.12) 810,123 
815, 2.79) 65,482 
8,451,145} 9.47} 310,145 
1,983,312) 6.28)......-. 
13,033,939/10.58 iF 
8,541,7 6.86} 296,109 
,866, 5.25} 169,723 
1,881,145) 6.13} 106,095 
5,407,781| 7.46) 388,015 
3,174,335) 6.83! 337,336 


Cir. } 
City Circula- | per | Expen- 
tion Cap.| ditures 


Volumes. | P. C.| Dollars. 
New York Cit 11,529,692) 3.50}1,514,576 
2,254,563 10} 400,758 


Newark, N. J.. A 5. b 
Oakland, Calif. 2,217,615) 7.81) 242,573 
Omaha, Neb. . 718,299] 3.35) _ 71,296 
Philadelphia........... ,580,302] 2.35} 708,392 
Pittsburgh,Pa.(OldCity).| 4,034,776] 7.61] 460,614 
Pitts., Pa. (Allegheny)... 569,3 4.07 95,787 
Queens, Jamaica, N. Y..} 3,636,633] 3.37), 638,367 
ester, pp I eS, ,918,820] 5.84 10,106 | 
St. Louis, Mo.......... ,077,107| 4.96] 489,132 
San Antonio, Tex....... 76,841] 2.05) 32,477 
San Francisco, Calif 3,871,731] 6.10} 291,161 
Seattle, Wash...... 465, 9.47| 259,212 
yracuse, N. Y.. ‘ , 6.97] 128,956 
Toledo, Ohio.... 2,118,152] 7,28} 257,947 
Washington, D.C. 22,911} 5.39] 363,960 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 34,566] 3.52] 101,131 
Canada i 
POCMCG, OWE. sine saan 4,008,273] 6.35] 492,4 
Vancouver, B. C........ 752,035| 3.05] 74,335 
Winnipeg, Manit. ...... 716,740) 3.27] 64,638 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. , 


Thirty-two Rhodes Scholarships are assigned 
annually to the United States of America. There is 
@ competition every year in every state. For the 

urposes of the election the country is grouped into 
ht districts of six states each, and the Committee 
Selection for each state is allowed to nominate 
ng to it the two best men 
trict Committee. Weck 


These scholarships which have the value of £400 
errr e ok tnice year wil be expected to present 

n fora ear ex ni! 
a definite ain of peldy for that period satistactory 
to the Colleges and to the Rhodes Trustees. 

To be eligible a candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and 
not over twenty-five years of age; (c) Above soph- 
omore standing in some recognized degree granting 
university or college in the United States. Candi- 

tes may apply either from the State in which they 

ve their Urdinary private domicile, home, or 
residence, or from the State in which they have 
received at two years of their college education. 

Selections are made on the basis of the candl- 
date’s record in school and college, supplemented 
by references of persons who know him and by a 


| British 


personal interview with the Committee of Selection, — 

There is no written examination. Elections are 
made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, 
force of character, and leadership: ( Eiterary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; ( ysic: 
vigor, as shown by interest mm outdoor sports or — 
in other ways. No restriction Js placed on a Rhodes’ 
scholar’s choice of studies. He gS read for the 
Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, iz qualified by previous training, may 
be admitted to read for advanced degrees such as 
the B. Sc., B. Litt., B. C. I, or Ph. D. 

Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any oullege or 
university in the United States or from President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

The scholarships were established under the will 

2 es, South African statesman, who — 

died in 1902. 


Outside of the United States, the scho 

are awarded in each State or province of Cai 4 
Australia and South Africa, and in N. 
Newfoundland, Jamaica, Bermuda and Malta. 

The average total number of Rhodes scholars ae 
Oxford is about 196, of whom 100 come from 
mpire, and 96 from America. j 


” PRINTING AND PUBLISHING “STATISTICS. Mes 
ghee by the United States. Bureau of the Census, cover 1933.) 


Newspapers — Periodicals Books ; Newspapers Periodicals J 


° -—_———_—_—_—_——_-| and nd 
a - - | Adver-| Pam- — 
- dver-| Sub- {| Adver-| Pam- State Sub. Adver-| Sub 
aia pepe “abe ser’tns | tising | phlets ser’tns | tising ser’ "tns | tising | phlets 
est ea ere ae Boel 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
57 08 3,526| 444) | 482 20 


Bie! 17) 20 oe a 
os pono gy oleae age 4,281| 1,045]|N. C176) aeetae| eee Co ral 
5| 4355} 149| 141 


a 1,310 4 
Soon 2,316] 3,991 227 
+ So ,035); advertising, $141,001,525 ($243,- 
) 


SUMMARY. FOR THE INDUSTRIES: 1933, 1931, AND 1929. 


Estab- Wage Wages Cost of Value 
Year. ish. Earners, in Year. ee aoe Products. 


ae 202 411 783 396,980,997 1,324,689,686 
1933 2,471, 939, 

gas ob tmdipatriee a5 a group 438,629,734 | 513,208,350 2 212' 267,193 

506,290,168 | 660,029,112 | 2,760,195,928 


irelesefetola i A 163,489,500 700, 1,004, Bree 361 . 
225,698,926 1,40 8,4 

, A 253,399,075 1, pee 208; 892 

Eagochenoe poscednend 128, ore 283 519,990,3 25 

; 212,930,808 3,928, 804,018,725 

12'836 | 151,459 | 252, 301; 1093 | 268,291/407 1,021,897,036 


rage figures for 1931 do not include salaried officers Music, sheet and book, got $592,970 eet hes ne 
mployees. Nor can wage averages be calculated | Paper patterns realized $7,499,612 ($11 243): . 
; 1 certainty because full-time and part-time data ae globes, $2,322,874; total oma ial 
were, ot poported Sint hemp in 1933 (1931 fi printing, $446, 336, 604 ($695,296,666).: 
the receipts of the industry in igures 
as renthesis) td and publishing proper con- one nt eee eriodicals, books and pamplets. 
$1,494,381,060 ($2,167,522,038). Aan work in 1933 cost—newspapers and periodicals, 


ay, divisions of the industry were— 
odical subscriptions and $54,118,070; books and pamphlets, $47,253,895. 


sales, 
; Haas 266,867); advertising, aaa 674,- Labels, $20,358,256; greeting cards, $7,801,381; 
308, 510.0 legal forms, $4,247,025. 


’ NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED, BY CLASSES. 
1933. 1931 1929. x . 1933. 1931. 


Oe ee es ee 


\ 


Cet ae oe? oe 


. 


1929. 


egate No 10,343 186 15,333 : 
ate eirc,|251,058;113 269, 984 8891293, 700 eae } 7 8,233 


5,096 1379 
51,413,509] 46,954,782] 53, 378, 350 


ee 2,080 2,248 2,294 - 4,218 6,313 A P 
‘| 38424281] 42,124°651] 42,947'823|| Circulation. |” 12,048'317| 16,173,234 18,889,953 ia 
ee fee gion 878 ‘ 1.06 1 
,066 158 
1,903 2,044 2,08 365, ; 
37,630,345] 41,293,659 42,013;461 eee if ee oe eee 


145 205| 224 
177 204 207 ,592, 
793,936] 830,992] 932,363 Stor Pupahagad Oc 
WIRE ors 1,664 2,552 2,799 

489 555 578 : "488, 
25,453,894 27,453,465] 29,011,648 PS 102, CS) GA. G70, 028 Sd, Cages 


40 57 64 23,237,557 19 575,617 
165,703) 215,694| 311,777 cas classes; | ° ’ ree 


2 
20,605,002 


: 97 
377 408|| Ci ie 
2,836, 089 2,637,126] 2,982,184 dieacas = seg 


rning papers in 1933 numbered 432; | circulation, were published in f reign 
Tam, of the Bailes, 111, with 1,659,624 Foreign-language weeklies had 2,434,539 538 ae 


184 
1,977,550 


. ra ae, 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING (Continued 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED, BY NUMBERS or COPIES: 1933. 
(Data compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census, Washington.) 
Character, — No. copies Character. No, Copies 
Buprodate. Meet kes sk... 268,948,403]] Bibles and testaments. «oo, | 686,448 
ESTES S eligion an AHOSO DOV ee a Sy 
PRM REGGAL Ce Set od Pe 120,789,903 Science and technology... 2221222277 Vorrede 
1 REIS TR akan atal c ; - 
Text books (for school)............. 48,070,083|| ‘Travel Uae’ Seah M888 835 
Juvenile... .- 22,346,400|| Miscellaneous...) 2022202 ° °° 117) 7,805,245 
RRCUIUIRR SS Pt Le cure he > natn’ t 9a 49s 131,382 Bluebooks, direct., catalog., ete...... "174,222 
Biography 1,449,315 WRGGRD UTE x te ee eee lates "599'779 
ction TE GST OTG| (PAMDNIO snk Vas ec eo eee 143,487,479 
Fine arts 335,363 Texts (far sehow) ow... cas, hes 14'995,206 
Story BST Boalt -\Wuvenlels sve Ws bases Atak ond mane 1324/3292 
ear a: ae er hheas tesanure or MO AA ioe 123,167,951 
Poetry and drama........)°°27777°7° 1,989°647 POR AARP EOPS ORT SE ate ae aes 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS BY AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, 
(Data Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly, New York.) 
The number of new books and new editions issued by American publishers is, by years, as follows: 
New }) New New New New New New 
Edit’s Books | Edit’s Books | Edit’s Bi i 
No. No. No, | No. No. vos ei 
1,866 1909. 10,193 708 5,709 | 1,152 1927 7,450 |1 
,O8S 1910. 11,671 | 1,799 4,772 969 || 1928 ,614 '563 
2,348 1911 10,440 783 5,101 | 1,086 |} 1929 8,342 11,845 
2,072 1912. 10,135 768 5,438 | 1,008 1930. 8,134 |1,893 
1,878 || 1913 ,687 | 1,623 5,998 86. 1931. 006 {1,801 
1,435 |} 1914 9,513 ,835 6,257 921 19322. 7,556 {1,479 
1,618 1915 6,817 | 1,385 380 | 1,158 1933. 6,813 |1,279 
2,213 1916 7.219 1285 : 6,680 | 1,493 1934. 6,788 |1,410 
509 |, 1917... 6,596 | 1,211 |) .-| 6,832 1 1,527 
in parenthesis) the new books British Output, 1934—fiction, 1,904; juvenile, 
were, by chief tones Roki. 1,356 (1,317); religion, | 831, sociology, 757; yl te TiN biography, 562; 


579 ee ; sociology, economics, 
435 ( : 


juven 
(338) 
(236); science, 314 ( 
(271); 
fine fee 152 (188); games, sports, 110 (147): phil- 
ay, 26e (171); le aN 143 oD ae a 
omestic economy, 67 } agi rure, garde : 
48 (51); music, 46 (66). 


FORM OF 

The President of the United States x 
properly, spoken to as “Mr. President’’; in writing 
to him, “My dear Mr. President” is good usage, 
and so is “Dear Mr. ent.” 

A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 

as “Dear Mr. Secretary”; the head of a bureau 
May be written to as “Dear Mr. Commissioner.” 

4 member of the upper branch of the Congress is 
be dear Senator,” or ‘Dear Senator’; a member 
of lower branch may be written to as “My dear 

ongressman,” or “Dear Mr. Representative.” 

A member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is “Dear Mr. Justice,” adding his family 
name if preferred. 

An Emperor is to be addressed, in a letter, as 
“Sire,” or ““Your Imperial Majesty.” Abyssinia, 
British India (King George) and Japan are now the 
only countries whose rulers call themselves emperors. 
George V is usually classed as a King in correspon- 
dence addressed to him. 

A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
as “Sire” (or “Madam’’), or ‘‘Your Majesty.” The 
envelope is to be addressed, “The King’s (or Queen's) 
Most Excellent Majesty. 


oP Usualiysand) © Prime unn Prt 


ness, 111; domestic arts, 94; musie (works Ebaw 61; 
ions, 


OF RANK. 

mcesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as “His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness.” Here, as in the cases above, a Jetter may 
begin ‘‘May it please,” following with the words 
“Your Majesty” or ‘Your Royal Highness.” “May 
it please’ goes well at the start of any letter. 

A Duke or Marquis is “My Lord Duke” 
“Marquis”), a Duke Is “His (or Your) Grace.” 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as “Madam,”” 
with the further alternative of ‘‘Your Ladyship,”” 
or ‘“‘Your Grace,” if she is of high rank, Women of 
peers may be addressed also as ‘‘the Right Honor- 
able,” or “‘the Honorable,’ according to the rank, 
The wife of an Earl is a Countess, 

The Pope is usually addressed as.Holy Father; 
but as he is a bishop as well as an archbishop, a: 
the Vicar of Christ, there is no fixed rule. 

A Cardinal is ‘“‘Your (or His) Eminence.” An 
Archbishop is “‘My Lord” or “His Grace.” A 
at is ‘“‘My Lord.” An Archdeacon is ‘Venerable 

7 

An Ambassador is “Your Excellency.” A Minister 
Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’’ 2 


(or 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fields of human endeavor in which the m 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association may 
awarded are: Administration of public office; develop- 
ment of public and international law; promotion of 
industrial peace; conservation of natural resources; 
promotion of social justice; the study of natural his- 
tory; the promotion of outdoor life; the promotion of 
the national defense; the leadership of youth and the 
development of American character, an ent con- 
tribution to literature in the field of biography, 
history or the science of government. 

The medal winners have been— 

1923—Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Gov. Gen’l 
Philippines; Henry Fairfield Osborn, Pres. Amer. 
Museum A Masonal Fit i jis Tas Lee Schuyler, 
four . Y. Stal arities Assoc, 
out U. Sec. of aig ore 


he 
. Emeritus, 


. Sims, U. 8. N. 
retired; Albert biographer: Daniel 


Carter Beard, Nat'l, Boy Scout Commissioner. 
1927—Gen. John J. Pershing; Herbert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce; Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
of the Permanent Courts of Arbitration and of 
International Justice. 
1928—Charles Evans Hughes, ex-U. S. Secreta 
of State; Dr. Frank M. Chapman, naturalist; Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, transatlantic aviator. 
1929—Owen D. Young, who got up the German 
Reparations plan; Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress; Owen Wister, novelist. : 
1930—Richard E, Byrd, polar explorer; Wiliam 
Green, Pres. Amer. Federation of Labor; Hastings. 
S. Hart, Pres. Amer. Prison Assoc. 
1931—Benjamin N. Cardoza, Chief Judge, N. Y. 
Court of Appeals; Dr. C. Hart Merriam, tounder 
U. 8. Biological Survey; Hamlin Garland, novelist. 
1932—Dr. Robert A, Millikan, scientist. 
1933—Stephen Vincent Benet, poet, author of 
“John Brown’s Body.” 
1934—-Samuel Seabury, lawyer, investigator 
frernctt of social justice; William Allen ite 
journalist. ‘ 
1935—Dr. William H. Park, director N. Y. City 
laboratories. 


x oy Wye) Shee ae 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on March 19, 1928, 
received the Woodrow Wilson medal and the Founda- 
tion’s $25,000 peace award at a dinner at N. Y. City. 

‘Three other men have been similarly honored— 
of the League of Nations, Elihu Root for his part 
in the creation of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; and to President Thomas iG. 
">> Masaryk of Czechoslovakia for his steadfast support 

of the Wilsonian principles of democracy, self- 
determination, and personal freedom. 
1929, an award of $25,000 was granted to the 
‘ ‘League of Nations in Geneva to be used in erecting 
—~a memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the new Sec- 
: ‘retariat building now being constructed. 
i Six awards totaling $25,000 were granted in 

1933 to the following: $10,000 to The Princeton 

School of Public and International Affairs; $5,000 

to the League of Nations Association; $5,000 to the 

Foreign Policy Association; $3,000 to the American 

‘Friends Service Committee; $1,000 to the Library 

‘on International Affairs in Chicago, and $1,000 to 
the Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
_ Students. 
| Three awards totaling $14,000 were granted in 
1934 to the following organizations: $6,000, Council 
on Foreign Relations; $4,000, to the Institute of 
International Education; $4,000, to the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. 

_ In 1935 the Foundation made grants as follows— 


" ~ 


+ 


~ ‘The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
efferson, 
Bartley 


<= aes 
- in the Union Square Theatre and at Harrigan and 
Bins Theatre Comique. 
“54 The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
_ Aldrich, the fourth President of The Fund, and was 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, in 
May, 1902, The institution. was transferred to 
‘lewood, New Jersey, in April, 1925; M. J. Joyce 


During the past thirty years some of the noted 
_* actors and managers who have been guests there 
- have included: Mme. Janauscheck, Marion P. 
Clifton, J. Leslie Gossin, Rose Eytinge, Mrs. Frank 

, ill, Effie Germon, Charles J. Edmonds 


The historic and patriotic Order of the Cincinnati 
} founded by the American and French officers 
at the cantonments of the Continental Army on the 
_ Hudson, at the close of hostilities in the War of the 
Revolution for American Independence, May 10, 
Prestdent General, John Collins Daves, ot North 
Carolina, Vice President General, Bryce_Metcalf, 
_ of Connecticut; Assistant Treasurer General, Lawrence 
_ M. Pinckney, of South Carolina; Secretary General 
Francis Apthorp Foster, of Georgia; Assistant 
Secretary General, Edgar Erskine Hume, of Virginia. 
} - OFFICERS OF STATE SOCIETIES. 
__ New Hampshire—President, Lynde _ Sullivan; 
Secretary, Horace Morison; Treasurer, Josiah Crosby 
_ Noreross. — ‘ 
ose at egret Ae aid aieton Cool- 
Hy retary, Henry Jay Washburn Drew; 7’ 

er, Frederick Silsbee Whitwell. a ae 
hode Island—Prestdent, James DeWolf Perry; 
Secretary, Peyton Randolph Hazard: Treasurer’ 
ohn Nicholas Brown. 

- _ Connecticut— President, Bryce Metealf; Secreta: 
‘Origen Storrs Seymour; Treasurer, Leonard rout 


van pma, 

__ New York—President, William Sturgis Thomas; 
Secretary, William Wickham oMaaae’ Teknen, 
Lefferts Hutton. 
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WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION. — 
‘ease (Established Dec. 23, 1920. National Headquarters, No. 


THE ACTORS’ FUND OF AMERICA. 
(Prepared for The Almanac by Robert Campbell, Secretary of the Organization.) 


‘| Islip, Long Island. The 


aan * 
8 W. 40th St.. New York City.) 
Graduate Faculty of Political and 


$4,000 to the ad 


Social Science, known as the University in Exil 
$3,000 to the National League of Women Voters; ' 
$3,000 to the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; $5,000 to the League of Nations ~ 
Association. . 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, formerly 
the League of Nations Association Library, is h 
at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 W. 40th 
Street, New York. Librarian, Miss Helen Wheeler. 

The library is open to the public for reference 
service during office hours. From Nov. 1 to June 1 
it is open on Tuesdays and Fridays until 9 P.M. 

The Library contains approximately 2,000 League 
of Nations volumes, and many unbound, that come 
daily from Geneva, including Communique material 
and Press Reviews from the Information Section, all 
documents from the International Labor Office; the 
Permanent Court of International Justice: a collec- 
tion of books on international affairs; periodicals 
and a pamphlet file on the same subject; and a news- 
paper clipping file on current international topics. 

Requests for information may be mailed or tele- 
phoned and will be answered promptly. 

Officers of the Foundation—President, Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong; Vtce-Presidents, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick and Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach; Secretary, 
Mrs. Charles E. Simonson; Hzecutive Secretary, 
Agnes F. Heaney. 


? 


re ee 


— 


Richard Fulton Russell, William Christie Miller. 
Charlies D. Herman, Lizzie Hudson Collier, Ben .R 
Graham, Virginia Buchanan, Hudson Liston, Charles 
W. Harbury, John S. Marble, Sydney Cowell, Louise 
Muldener, and George Morton. 
The Percy Williams Home for Actors is at East © 

I directors are made up oj 
Actors’ Fund Trustees and members of the Lambs 
Club, New York City. Among the prominent actors 


Grae Bae J. Aa EEC: 
rover, James Bradbury, Barney an, Frazier 
Coulter, William S. Harkins, Elliott Dexte Tt, Edward 
Locke, John E. Henshaw, Fred. G. Ross, Mortimer 
Snow, Maude Bates, Ann Lockhart, Kate Blancke, 
Maurice Darcy and James J. Morton. Bernard A. 
Relnold, Supt. ae : 
e Actors’ of America has two burial places. 
The first was opened July 15, 1886, in the Cantey 
of the Evergreens in Brooklyn; the second, in Kensico 
Cemetery, Westchester County, in September, 1925. a 
The Actors’ Fund receives from all sources, about 
$150,000 per year, and expends $200,000 or there- 
abouts, per year, in relief to the sick, the aged, and 
the destitute, of the theatrical profession. 
occ Rie Poepneseip in 1935 was 1,837. 
i 0! e ar 3 ¢ 
New York city. e at 1619 Broadway, 


a) ae 


ae 


on SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


New Jersey—President, William Holland Wilmer; 
Secretary, Henry Dusenberry Maxwell, 4 Wace 
Pennsylyania—President, William Macpherson 


Hornor; Secretary, Charles Reu “| 
Treasurer, Gordon Graham Waver os trom eee 


Delaware—President, Edwin Ja 
. quett Sellers; 
peters as Price Hyatt; Treasurer, William 


Maryland—President, 
tary, Alexander Murdoch 
cSherry. 


Virginia—President, Edgar Erskine Hi “Se 
tary “AnGrew DD) a ume: Secre- 
Colne ew Dunseothbe Christian, Treasurer, Henry 


North Carolina—President, John Collins Daves: 
Secretary, William Preston’ “ nee? 
Joseph Blount Cheshire. Mabie peso 


South Carolina—President, 


Pinckney; Secretary, John 
William Smith Stevens, Jr. 


Georgia—President, George Noble Jones; Secr 
tary, Chanles Cok ; q - 
EL ts - eel Jones Carpenter; Treasurer, - 
In France—President, Le Duc de B + Secre- 
tary Le Marquis de Valous: ayecaurern ae oD | 


Blanchard Randall; Secre- 
Norris; Treasurer, Richard 


Lawrence Monck 
Laurens; Treasurer, 


de la Vernette Saint-Maurice. ‘i 


ba ike 
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United States—American Geographical Society. 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


(Headquarters, Broadway at 156th St.. New York City.) 


f The American Geographical Society of New York | 
"was organized in 1852, and is the oldest geographical | 
society in the United States. It was founded to 
provide a place in the chief city of the United States 
where accurate information on every part of the 
globe could be obtained; to collect and disseminate 
geographical knowledge; and to encourage geo- 
Peapaic research and exploration. It maintains a 
brary Ll pig | now of nearly 100,000 volumes | 
-and more than 90,000 maps and atlases—the largest 
collection of geographical publications in the Western 
Hemisphere. It has a reading-room open to the 
public and eS place is provided 
engaged in research work. 

The library and map catalogues and other aids 
to research are specially designed to reduce to a 
minimum. the work of locating the material in the 
collections, and the library staff is trained in geo- 
graphical research in order to render the most 
efficient service possible, not only to students and 
research workers but also to enquirers for specific 
geographical information. 

The Society’s publications consist of a quarterly 
journal, the Geographical Revtew: a Research Series, 
consist of scientific monographs on various 

eographical subjects; Special Publications con- 
pisting also of the results of scientific research but 
including certain books of more general sie 
in rary 


Map of 
Hispantc A ications, consisting of mono- 
graphs, handbooks, and bibliographical works on 
the Bcomrahy of Hispanic America. 

The Society inaugurated in 1920 a program of 
studies in the geography of Hispanic America. The 
published results of this program now include mono- 
graphs, handbooks, articles in the Geographical Re- 

, and Many sheets have been published 
of a new 


of the International Map 
large staff of compilers and draftsmen have been 
working for the past 15 years. 

A School of Surveying, organized in 1921 for re- 
search work in modern surveying methods as well 
as for instruction in surveying and mapping, was 
reorganized in 1931 as a Department of Technical 
Training. Complete courses are offered in topo- 
graphical mapping and field astronomy and special 
short courses are also provided to give the members 
of exploring expeditions precisely the training needed 
for the sort of mapping work that they plan to do. 

The Society has taken part in the study of the 
geography of the polar regions and a number of the 
Tecent polar tions, particularly the aerial 
expeditions, have had its cooperation and support. 
The Society's studies of pioneering problems through- 
out the world, undertaken in cooperation with the 
Social Science Research Council, have resulted in 
books and CoP aa that have had influence on gov- 


The Society Re cig with other scientific or- 


or persons 


conforming to the scheme 
of the World, on which a 


lence Research Council, Coastal T 
ee cooperation with the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


orary Mem 
only 


ability and achievement in the various branches of 
lacey wh and Fellows (the qualifications for whom 
are an interest in exploration and travel, in the spread 
pois esata knowledge, and the advancement of 
science). 


In recognition of special distinction in the field of 


exploration and geographical research the Society 
awards four gold medals: the Cullum Geographical 
Medal and the Charles P. Daly Medal for dis- 
tinguished geographical service in any field; the David 
Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded by the His- 
panie Society of America, for scientific achievement 
in the geo; apy of the southern hemisphere; and 
the Samuel Finley Breese Morse Medal for excep- 
tionally distinguished work in geographical research, 
The first has been awarded 35 times, the second 28 
times, the third 15 times, and the Morse Medal 
but once. 

The officers of the Society for 1935 were: Honorary 
President, John H. Finley; President, Roland L, 
Redmond; Vice-Prestdents, W. Redmond Cross and 
Philip W. Henry; Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
Paul Tuckerman; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Frederic C. Walcott; Recording Secretary, Hamilton 
Fish Kean; Treasurer, Henry Parish; Director, Isaiah 
Bowman; Editor of Geographical Review, Oliver B. 
James; Editor of Research Series, W. L. G. Joerg: 
Head of Department of Hispanic American peor 
R. R. Platt; Head ¥ Department of Technical Train~ 
ing, O. M. Miller; Librarian, J. K. Wright. 


CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL. 

1896, Robert E. Peary; 1897, Fridtjof Nansen; 
1899, Sir John Murray; 1901, T. C. Mendenhall; 
1902, A. Donaldson Smith: 1903, Luigi Amedeo; 
Duke of the Abruzzi; 1904, G. von Neumayer; 
1904, Sven Hedin; 1906, Robert F. Scott; 1906; 
Robert Bell; 1908, Wm. Morris Davis; 1909, F. P, 
Moreno; 1909, Sir B. H. Shackleton; 1910, Hermann 
W er; 1911, J. B. E. A. Charcot; 1914, Ellen 
C. Semple; 1914, Sir John S. Keltie; 1917, Geo. W-. 
Goethals; 1918, Frederick H. Newell; 1919, E. 
de Margerie; 1919, Henry F. Osborn: 1921, Albert 
I., Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Reeves; 
1924, Jovan Cvijic; 1925, Pedro C. Sanchez, Harvey 
C. Hayes, Lucien Gallois; 1929, Hugh R. Mill, 
Jean B. Alfred Hettner, Jules de SchoKkalsky; 1930, 
Curtis F. Marbut; 1931, Mark Jefferson; 1932. 
Bertram Thomas; 1935, Douglas Johnson. 


CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL, 

1902, Robert E, Peary; 1906, Thor. Thoroddsen; 
1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W. Rockhill: 
1909, Chas. Chaille~Long; 1910, Grove Kar! Gilbert; 
1912, Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfred H. Brooks; 
1914, Albrecht Penck; 1915, Paul V. de la Blache; 
1917, Geo. G. Chisholm; 1918, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, Sir F. Younghus- 
band; 1922, E. de K. Leffingwell; 1922, Adolph 
W. Greely; 1924, Claude H. Birdseye; 1925, Knud 
Rasmussen; 1925, Robert A. Bartlett, David L. 
Brainard; 1928, Alois Musil; 1929, Filippo de Filippi, 
Emile F. Gautier; 1930, Joseph B. Tyrrell, Nelson H. 
Darton, Lauge Koch; 1931, Gunnar Isachsen; 1935, 
Roy Chapman Andrews. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL, 

1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, Theodore 
Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian; 1918: 
Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon; 1920, Wm. 
Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Grimith 
Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild; 1925, Louis Riso Patron; 
1926, Eric yon Drygalski; 1929, Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, Jose M. Sobral: 1930, Lawrence M. Gould; 
1931, Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen; 1935, Lars Cristensen. 


SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE MEDAL, 


1928, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH MEDALS SINCE 1920. 


1 Society—the Nichols | 
se Sere ee ee er a (1921) Gilbert 
N 


ni 1 (1938) 
Charles A. Kraus; (1925) E. C. Fr in; 
’ Sam . Lind; (1927) Roger Adams: (1928) Hugh 
eine (1999) W. L. Evans; (1930) S. E. Shep- 
John Arthur Wilson; (1932) J. B. 
) no award; (1934) Henry C. Sherman; 
Nieuwland 


4; erick Chandler Foundation— 


(1927) Moses 
Lang- 
pman. 


Smith; (1 
Noes ent ay 
“muir: (1931) J. B. Gonant: (1934) Jacob G. 


Society of Chemical Indus American 
Section—the Perkin Medal)—(1920) Charles F. 
Chandler; (1921) Willis R. Whitney; (1922) William 
M. Burton; (1923) Milton C. taker; (1924) 
Frederick M. Becket: (1925) Hugh K. Moore: (1926) 
R. B. Moore; (1927) John E. Teeple; (1928) Irving 
Langmuir; (1929) Eugene C. Sullivan; (1930) H. H. 
Dow; (1931) A. D. Little; (1932) Charles F. ers 
(1933) George Oenslager; (1934) Colin G. Fink; (1935) 
George O, Curme. 

a of Chemical Industry—American 
edal—Allen Rogers, Walter 
B. D. Saklatwalla; (1926). 


(1930)'  Froiichs (1931) L. vi Red: 


Stoughton; 
3 19 G. 


man, 


‘ 


; , ' ‘ Piss : e293 ‘or 
‘ ENGINEERING SOCIETIES MEDALISTS, 1919-1935. pes ey >. 
; (Sponsored by the four national engineering societies, 29) Ww. 39th St., N. Y. City.) Re Ne 
j 


i John Fritz Medal (awarded by Amer, Soc: of 
e Civil Engineers, Amer. Institute of Mining and 
‘Metallurgical Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Mechanical 
Yi Engineers, and Amer. Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers)—(1919) George W. Goethals; (1920) Orville 
si ad (1921) Sir Robert A. Hadfield; (1922) Charles 
E. Schneider; (1923) Guglielmo Marconi; (1924) 

ioe, Swasey; (1925) John ‘Frank Stevens; (1926) 

Edward Dean Adams; (1927) Elmer Ambrose Sperry; 

(1928) John J. Carty; (1929) Herbert Hoover; (1930) 

Ralph Modjeski (1931 David Watson Taylor; 

4932) Michael ‘Idvorsky Pupin; (1933) Daniel 

~ Cowan Jackling; (1934). John Ripley Freeman; 

1935 award to be announced third Friday of October. 
Hoover Medal (awarded by four societies named 

above)—(1930) Herbert Hoover. 

. Washington Award (founded by John W. Alvord 
and awarded by Western Soc. of Engineers)—(1919) 
Herbert Hoover, Seed) Robert Woolston Hunt; 
(4924) Arthur Newell Talbot; (1925) J. Waldo Smith; 
1926 John Watson Alvord; (1927) Orville Wright; 
" aas) Michael Idvorsky Pupin; (1929) Bion Joseph 

nold; (1930) Mortimer Elwyn_Cooley; (1931) 
Ralph Modjeski; (1932) Wm, David Coolidge; 
(1935) Ambrose Swasey. 

Daniel Guggenheim Medal (awarded by Soc. 

of Automotive Engineers and Amer. Soc. of Mechan- 

ical CEL is Od Orville Wright; “(1930) Lud- 

, wee Prandtl; (1931) Fred’k W. Lanchester; (1932) 

‘uan de la Cierva; (1933) Jerome Clarke Hunsaker; 

; G34) William Edward Boeing; (1935) William 
S Frederick Durand. 

Edison Medal darts by Amer. Institute of 
--Elegtrical Engineers)—(1919) W. L. R. rar aber 
(1920) Michael I. Pupin; (1921) Cummings 

Chesney; (1922) Robert A. Millikan; (1923) Ser 

WW. Lieb; ee John W. Howell; (1925) Harris J. 
‘Ryan; (192 7) William D. Coolidge: (1928) Frank 

a. Jewett; (1929) Charles F. Scott; (1930) Frank 

_ Conrad; (1931) E. Wilbur Rice, Jr.; (1932) Bancroft 

Gherardi; (1933) Arthur E. Kennelly; (1934) Willis 
_R. Whitney. 
Spirit of St. Louis Medal (endowed by members 
Amer, Soc. of Mechanical Engineers. and citizens 
of St. Louis)—(1929) Daniel, Guggenheim; (1932) 
_ Paul Litchfield. 

Lamme Medal (founded by late Benj. G. Lamme, 
and ‘awarded by Amer. Institute of Electrical En- 
-\ gineers)— (1928) Allan Bertram Field; (1929) Rudolf 
_ E. Hellmund: (1930) William . J. Foster; (1931) 
aa uiseppe Faccioli: 1933) Edward Weston; (1933) 
Lewis B. Stillwell; (1934) Henry E. Warren. 

__ Worcester ° Reed Warner Medal (founded by 
2 Mr. epraets and awarded by Amer. Soc. of Mecnan- 


De 


ee oC Poa re ge re ae: 


nye 


"The iepungern Medal was instituted in 1914 by 
iE E. Spingarn, then Chairman of the Board of 
f Directors of the National Association for the Ad- 
- vancement of Colored People, who gives annually 
a gold medal to be awarded for the highest or 
ioblest achievement by an American eid during 
_ the preceding year or years. Awards 
1915, Prof. B. E. Just, Howard University Medical 
School, for research in biology. 

1916, Major Charles Young, 
velopment of constabulary ani ‘good roads in Liberia. 
1917, Harry T. Burleigh. composer. pianist, singer. 
1918, Willlam S. Braithwaite, poet, critic, editor. 

" Pies ‘achievement in literature. 
_ 1919, Archibald H. Grimke, ex-U. S. Consul in 


U.'S. Army, for de- 


__- Santo iacuiaee President American Negro Academy, 
¥ tor aerenty ace ot of service to his race. 
fay B. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, 


for Peer ate the Pan-African Congress 

1921, Charles 8, Gilpin, actor, for success in Eugene 
O'Neill: s play, “Emperor Jones.” 

1922, Mary B. Talbert, ex-President National 
Association of Colored Women, for services to race 
and tor restoration of home of Frederick Douglass. 


; e Zeta Beta Tau college fraternity awards an- 
oo ly a token known as the Gottheil Medal, for 
tinguished service to Jewry. 

_ The national headquarters of the organization is 
at No. 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

-_ The medal winners have been—(1925 
Stephen S. Wise, of New York City; (192 


et 


f 
: 


Rabbi 


i ‘ 


SPINGARN MEDAL WINNERS. 


) David | 


ical Eengingers)— (1983) Dexter S.. Kimball; aos ‘ 
Ralph E, Fland ers. 4" 


J; i Waddell; (1922) Charles H. Paul? ( 
D. AS. Ss (1924) fd 
Ba P. Eddy; (1926) Julian Hinds; (1927) 
B. F. Jakobsen; (1928) Charles E. Sudler: (eee) 
- T. Rude; (1930) Charles Terzaghi; (1931) Floyd 
Nagler and Albion Davis; (1933) Hardy Cross; 
(ios) Leon S. Moisseiff. 
. Croes Medal (sponsorea by Amer. Soc 
= “awit Engineérs) (1919) D. B. Steinman; (1920) 
. Smith; C20 Fred A. Noetzli; (1922) ‘William 
(1923), James F. Sanborn: (1924) Joel D. 
Justin: (1925) Charles S. Whitney; (1926) Clar- 
ence S. Jarvis; (1927) Henry Clay Ripley; (1930 
H. deB. Parsons: (1931) John R. Freeman; (1932 
David L. Yarnell ree Floyd A. Nagler; (1933; 
Earl I. Brown; (1934) H. M. Westergaard. 
James Douglas Medal (established in 1922, 
commemorating Dr. James Douglas; sponsored by. 
Amer. Institute of_ Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers)— (1923) Frederick Laist; (1924) Charles 
Washington Merrill; (1925) Wm. Hastings Bassett; 
(1926) John Michael Callow; (1927) Zay Jeffries: 
(1928) Selwyn G. Blaylock; (1929) Paul Dyer Merica; 
(1930) John Van Nostrand Dorr; (1931) Wm. H. 
Pierce; ie Champion Herbert Mathewson; (1933) 
James Elton; (1934) no award; (1935) ‘George 
Cameron Stone. 


cone 


by Amer. Inst. of Mining and M 
gineers)—(1927) David William Brunton; t 
Herbert Hoover; (1929) John Hays Hammond; 
(1930) Daniei C. Jackling; (1931) Francis William 
Maclennan; (1932) F. W. Bradley; (1933) Walter 
Hull Aldridge; (1934) Pope Yeatman; (1935) James 
MacNaughton. 

Hotley Medal (founded by George I. Rockwood; 
awarded by Amer. Soc. of Mechanical E eers) — 
_— Hjalmar Gotiried Carlson; (1928) Elmer 
Ambrose Sperry; (1929) Baron Chuzaburo Shiba. 
(1934) Irving Langmuir. 

Amer. Soc, of Mech. Engineers Medal— (1921) 
Hjalmar Gotfried. Carlson; (1923) Frederick Arthur 
Halse John ley Freeman; (1926) Robert 
1927) Wilfred Lewis; (1928) Julian. 

(1929) William LeRoy Emmet; (1931) 
gh rer (1933) Ambrose Swasey; (1934) 
Wits H. Carri 

Rudolph Hering Medal (sponsored by Amer. 
Soc. of Civil Engineers) —(1927) Saeoe P. Eddy; 
(1931) Sam’l A. Greeley and W. D. Hatfield. 


~ 


1923, Prof. George W. Carver of "Tuskegee (Ala, 
Institute for discovering ‘by-products of peanuts ani 
sweet PELs. and for potash research. 

1924, Roland Hayes, singer. 

1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet. diplomat. 
public servant. 

1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, 
D. C., author, editor, Dean of Howard University, 

1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago, banker and 
business map. 

1928. Charles W. Chesnutt. novelist, of Cleveland, 
for depicting struggle of Americans of Negro descent. 

9, Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres. Howard Univer- 

HY 530 


Henry A. Hunt, principal of the Fort Vali % 

(Gas) Hig nae adustrial B¢ School oat, f i ao 
ichar arrison, chief actor 

“diseh Pasture ed ot hee 
aj. Robert R. Moton, head of 

Tnguee Mt Yi fe k ae Pee, 
ergan, for wor 0) 

FF Sout At ica : among native students , 
ean Williams of Tuskegee Institute. 

1 35, Mrs. Mary McLeod Beth 
Bethune-Cookman College. saapmer ah pe 


_—_oOO 


: .- GOTTHEIL MEDALISTS. 


Brown, of Detroit, Mich.; (1927) Aaron Es ir 
New York City and California; (loos) Sul Sanit, o 
wald. of Chicago; (1929) Felix'M. Wore tabs of New 
york City; (1930) Hobos H. Leh IN bNgr 
eee Rev, John Ape Pere (1933) Rev. 
t_R. Clinchy, of N, ity; Rev. Father J. 

blocs Ross, of Charlottesville, oe Rabbi Mo: aa 
Lazaron, of Baltimore; no award’ for 1934, 


U. S.—Laetare and Other Medalists. 
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LAETARE MEDAL WINNERS, 


The Laetare Medalist is selected each year by the 
Council of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 


1883—John Gilmary Shea, Catholic historian. 

1884—Patrick J. Keeley. architect. 

1885—Eliza Allen Starr, author. 

1886—Gen. John Newton, military engineer. 

1887—Edward Preuss, selected as medalist, but in 
fulfilment of a vow declined to receive the honor. 

1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 

1889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 

1890—William J. Onahan, organizer of the first 

» American Catholic Congress. 

1891—-Daniel Dougherty; iawyer, orator. 

1892—Henry F. Brownson, author. 

1893—Patrick Donahue, founder of the Boston Pilot. 

1894—-Augustin Daly, theatrical manager. 

1895—Mre. James Sadlier, writer of fiction. 

1896—Gen. William 5S. ‘Rosecrans, leader of the 
Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 

1897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. 
1898—Timothy B. Howard, Indiana jurist. 

1899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 

1900—John A. Creighton, philanthropist. 

1901— William Bourke Cockran, iawyer, orator. 

1902—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeon. 

ts ae eet Bonaparte, lawyer. 

1904—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist; diplomat. 

1905—Thomas 3: Fitzpatrick, Boston merchant. 

1906—Dr. Francis Quinlan. 

1907—Katherine E. Conway, author. 

1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer 

1909—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 


1910—Maurice Francis Egan, writer; diplomat, 

1911—-Agnes Repplier, essayist. 

1912—Thomas Mulry, charity worker, 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

BP on B. Herberman, blind scholar. 
4—Edward Douglas White, late Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

1915—Miss Mary Y. Merrick, who founded the 
work of the Christ’ Child Society. 

1916—Dr. James J. Walsh, physica and author. 

1917—William Shepherd Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations U. S. Navy in World War. 

1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. 

1919—George L. Duval, merchant, philanthropist. 

1920—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, historian, 

1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. 

1922—Charles Patrick re economist. 

1923— Walter G. Smith, lawyer. 

1924—-Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 

1925—Albert F. Zahm, director Aerodynamic Labora- 
tory, U. S. Navy. 

1926—Edward Nash Hurley, industrialist. 

1927—Margaret Anglin, actress; writer. 

1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, philanthropist. 

1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. ¥. Governor and 
Dem. age ang candidate. 

i930—¥Fred P. Kenkel, St. Louis, German scholar. 

1931—James J. Phelan, banker, philanthropist. 

1932—Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, Conn. 

1933—John McCormack, singer and philanthropist. 

1934—Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, philanthropist. 

1935—Francis H. Spearman, author. 


head of 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDAL WINNERS. 
(Headquarters are on the Parkway at 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania 
for the econ of the mechanic arts, was founded 
Feb. 5, 1824, by Samuel V. Merrick, Prof. William 
H. Keating of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
others. It awards eight medals for accomplishment 
in different fields. 

The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made 
for an outstanding career in physical sciences; the 
Elliott Cresson Medal. for overy and original 


FRANKLIN MEDALISTS. 


1915—Thomas Alva Edison, Heike K. Onnes. 
jole—Jonn J Carty, Theodore W. Richards. 


ugli Thomas C. Mendenhall. 
1919—George O. S James Dewar. 
1920—Svante A. Arrhenius, Sir Charles A. Parsons. 


1931—Willis R. Whitney, Sir James H. Jeans. 
1932—Ambrose Swasey, and Prof. Philipp Lenard, 
1933—Orville Wright, and Prof. Paul Sabatier. 
1934—Henry Norris Russell, and Irving Lang- 


muir. 
1935—Albert Einstein, and Sir John A. Fleming, 


CRESSON MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920. 
1920—William L. Emmet; 1921—Byron E. Eldred. 
1922—Lee DeForest. 
1923—Albert Kingsbury and Raymond D, John- 

son; 1925—Frances Hodgkinson. 
1926—George E. Hale, Charles S. Hastings, and 
Dayton C. Miller. 


1927—Gustaf W. Elmen, Viadimir Karapetoff, 


= Edward L. Nichols; 1928—Henry Ford, Charles 

L. Lawrence. 

“1929—Sir James C. Irvine, Chevalier Jackson, and 
Elmer A. Sperry. 

1930—Norman R. Gibson, Irving E. Moultrop. 

1931—Clinton J. Davisson, Lester H. Germer, Prof. 
Kotaro Honda, and Theodore Lyman. ‘ 

1932—Prof. Williams Bridgman, Charles L. 
Fortescue, and John B. Whitehead. 

pian Aopen Juan de la Cierva, and Dr. Walther 
Bauersfel 

1934—Stuart Ballantine, and the Union Switch and 
Signal Company. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
The office is at No. 271 Madison Ave., New 


York Cit 

The: ie objects of this Corporation are to 
promote study of the Social Sciences and research 
therein, and to reward distinguished services rendered 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


to humanity, either by election to membership, or by 

bestowal of Honor Medals, or other insignia. 
Qualification for membership is some notable 

achievement in the field of Social Science, or peryiPes 


performed for the benefit of mankind. 


GOLD MEDALISTS. 


We oe M. Huntington, William H. ees 
Parrish. 


Samuel L. 
WwW. EW Major-Gen. Geo. 
ES as te ag in aly ae 


acobi, M. D. 
915—Luther Burbank, Anew Ca 
131e—Adoiph Lewisohn, M pits Jenkins, 


bert B 
1917 —Surgeon-Gen. Wm. Gorgas, John Purroy 


Leb ea Boa hael Te osty Pupin, George W: 
Pcie 


ae Davison, Herbert C. Hoover, 


ayo, M. D. 
. William H. Welch. 
sah be a Holbrook Curtis, 
P. Judson. 


1925—Elihu Root, Mrs. H. yg Owen D, 
Young, William H. Park, M. 
26—Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, Ciadente H. Mackay, 
Stephen T. Mather, and Mary S. Wooiman. 

1927—George Pierce Baker, Walter Damrosch, 
Rey. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Adolph S. Ochs. 

1928-Robert ee pene Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, 

dD 

1929—John D. Rockefeller Jr., Daniel Mbt kcg Mrs, - 

eng) Lends. Mr Miss Rose Livingston, and 
James otwell 

1930—Nathan Hig dond Prof. William L. Bet 
Prof. George R. Minot, and Miss Anna B.Gallup. 

1931—Frank B. Kellogg, "Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, ‘Miss 


Gi Abbott, and Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 
ge Bp E. Allen, Gerard  Swo! James 
well Post, and William C. Redfie id. 


1983 Newton D. gee Commander Evangeline 
th, and Cliffor eers 
1934S goryoene Mrs. August Belmont, and 
Walter B. Cann 
56 Senator Carter Glass, Cornelius N, Bliss, 
19 aoriae ‘Cushing, and Dr. George E. Vincent. 


“ 


The National Historical group comprises the main 
or central building (Independence Hall), two arcades 
connecting it with two two-story buildings called the 
Wings or Province Halls, and two separate corner 
- puildings, one Congress Hall, the other Old City 
a Hall, one on the corner of Sixth St. and the other on 
‘the corner of Fifth St., facing on Chestnut Street. 

o “Work on the main building was begun in 1732 
followed by erection of the two wing buildings and 
ot arcades, designed for offices and occupied in advance 
of the main structure which was completed in 1756. 
’ In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room shortly after 1741, 

_ — while the rest was in an unfinished state, including 


~ 


the bell in 1753. 

_ Besides other historic events associated with the 

State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
- Congress at the time the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 

Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 

Constitution in 1787. 
Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
‘arcades connecting them with the main building, the 
Court Houses which complete the group were erected 
by the municipality. 

_- The building at the western end known as Congress 
_. Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of the United 
q | States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 


_ . The Court House known as the City Hall at the 
eastern end which completes the symmetrical group 


¢ 


“Headquarters of the National Soctety—Memorial 

Wash- 

ington, D. d 

National” Board of _ Management—(1935-1936). 
President General, Mrs. William A. Becker, Memorial 

Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

«Term of office expires 1936—Mrs. John Carroll 

i _ Coulter, Car.; 

a 


a) 
I 1516 Richland St., Columbia, So. Car.; 
_ Mrs. James F. Trottman, 508 La Fayette Pl, Mil- 
Me es waukee, Wisc.; Mrs. Lue R. Spencer, 638 E. Capitol 
__ §t., Washington, D. C. (Nebr.) Mrs. Howard Bailey. 
4944 Lindell Bivd.,* St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Victor 
Lisle Warren, Dover-Foxcroit, Me.; Mrs. John W. 
Kirkpatrick, 516 W. Pine St., Eldorado, Kan.; Miss 
_ Helen Harman, 1717 Varnum St., Washington, D. C. 
-—s«.. Term of office expires 1937—Mrs. Wm. P 
Herring McFaddin, 1906 McFaddin Ave., 
_ mont, Tex.; Mrs. Julian: McCurry, 419 S. Miliedge 
_ Ave., Athens, Ga.; Mrs. Frederick F, Gundrum, 2214 
_-2ist. St., Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. Bessie Carroll 
_ Higgins, 1045 N. Main St., Spencer. lowe: Miss 
r Minnie M, Dilley, 417 Winona St., Northfield, 
Jat -Minn.; Mrs. Henry Zoller, Jr., 4402 Charlecote Pl., 
Guilford, Baltimore; Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 912 
Main St., Brookville, Ind. 
aes ‘Term of office expires 1938—Mrs.. William Herron 


say ipeterary President General—Mrs. George Thacher 
4 Guernsey; Mrs. George Maynard Minor; Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook; Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau; 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart; Mrs. Russell W. 
_ Magna. é P 
_—s Honorary Vice-President General—Mrs. Drayton 
ah Ww: Bushnel’, 1914; Mrs. John Newman Carey, 1916; 


ae - re | 


5 _ Gold Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
ir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George 
_ B. Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
_ Bacon, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens. Bertram G. Goodhue, 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, Milton B. Medary, and 
_ Ragner Ostberg. 

Craftsmanship Medal—Established in 1913; 
conferred on Henry ©. Mercer in ceramics, on 
‘Samuel Yellin in iron work, on Frederick W. Goudy 
in ty jog uply, on Charles J. Connick in design 
and production of stained glass; on V. F. Von 


Lae 
at 


ar ae. 
ot 


Pa} 
he al 
2 a 


we 


oon Sait in metal work on Frank Holmes in ceramics: 
«on William D. Gates in terra cotta; on the Cheney 
Brothers in textiles; on John Kirchmayer, wood 


| falon dala, oa wattac hf entant wo ott 
\ *y : alter W.. Kant: use 0: 

Be, ON oe and illuminating fixtures. oe 
_ ». Kine Arts Medal—Rstablished in 1919; aw: 

‘i ' Nae Paul Manship in sculpture, to, artes F, Mouees 


. 


United States—Independence Hall; 


INDEPENDENCE HALL NATIONAL MUSEUM PHILADELPHIA. 


was it finally successfully rung. * 


the tower, and spire completed sufficiently to receive | 


; first ‘seat of the Supreme Court of the United States. | City in creating Robert Morris Park. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Per 
es 


tk tere Ne 
the D. A. R. 


‘A new Province bell was ordered from and cast by 
Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, and arrived 
at Philadelphia, August, 1752. awe i aes 

In a test the bell was cracked, and only after being 
re-cast twice (by Pass & Stow, two local workmen) 


This is the bell now known as the “Liberty Bell,” 
In June, 1753, Pass & Stow placed in position in the 
State House steeple the Liberty Bell, weighing 2,080 


pounds, 

The State House was completed in 1759; 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington — 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open 
as a historical museum July 4, 1876. 

The collection consists of furniture, manuscripts, 
musical instruments, water colors, missiles, maps, 
coins, currency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing 
apparel, utensils, and books. 

There are no pay days. Independence Hall is open 
to the public daily throughout the year, from 8.45 
A.M, to 4.30 P.M., including Sundays. 

Other buildings of historical interest in_Phila- 
delphia are Carpenters Hall, and Christ Church. 
The former was. built in 1773 for the Carpenters 
Company, which was organized in 1774. It was | 
the meeting place of the first Continental Congress. 
It stands in a court leading out to Chestnut St., 
below Fourth St. f 

Christ Church, founded in 1695, is located on 
Second St., north of Market St., and stands in its 


eS 


was built in 1790 for the municipal courts and was the | original burial ground, recently enlarged by the 
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Alexander, 500 Meade St., Monongahela, Pa. 
Miss Nancy Hudson Harris, 37 Saunders St. Allston; 
McDonald, Glencoe Bes 


Dexter St., Denver, Colo. Fi 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Insitutton— 
Mrs. John Y. Richardson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, 
Portland, Ore. 4 
The Executives with offices at Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C., are: { 
Recording Secretary General—Mrs. Julius Young 
Talmadge. i : 
Corresponding Secretary .General—Mrs. Charles 
Blackwell Keesee. q 
eae Secretary General—Mrs. William H. 
‘ouch. - t. 9 
. Treasurer General—Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr. 
Registrar General—Mi1s. Lue Reynolds Spencer. 
Historian General—Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue.  — 
Librarian General—Mrs. Luther Eugene Tomm, . 
Curator Generai—Mrs. Robert J. Reed. , 


wt HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Mrs. George M. Sternberg, 1917; Mrs. Wil 
Butterworth, 1923; Mrs. John Campbell 1998 7 
Mrs. Eleanor Washington Howard, 1927; Mrs. 
Thomas Kite, 1927; Mrs. Alexander Ennis Pat ) 
1931; Mrs. John Laidlow Buel, 1933: Mrs. James 
T. Morris, 1933; Mrs Charles Bailey Bryan,. 1934; 
ae Henry B. Joy, 1935; Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ MEDALS. re 


in painting, to John S. Sargent in mural painti ’ 
to Dr. Leopold Stekowski in Music; to Lee Lawnured 
sculpture, to H. Siddons Mowbray (posthumously) 
in mural. painting;to Diego Rivera in painting; to 
Adolph A. Weinman, coin designer; Fredenice tae 
Olmstead in landscape architecture; James H. 
Preenibielog Moser Ctabushod in 1921 awarded 

x ion al—Established in 1921; 2 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawri on econ 


art 5 
and to Arthur Loomis Harmon Soe 


mercial building. 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
_ to Columbia University. New York City, are awarded 

annually by the trustees of Columbia University on 
recommendation of the Advisory Board of the School 

_ of Journalism at Columbia, which was also founded 

"and endowed by Mr. Pulitzer. 

: Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1934 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guid- 

® ance a list of eligible candidates for each prize 
with a statement of reasons for each recommenda- 
tion. The specifications for the prize winning play 
and novel for 1934 and after carry the phrase 

“preferably dea! with American life,”’ 

The awerds of 1935, for work done in the year 1934, 
aoe given, together with a list of the previous 
aw MS 


PRIZES IN JOURNALISM, 


For the most disinterested and meritortous public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—3500 gold medal—to The Sacramento 
(Cal.) Bee for articles on Federal Judiciary nomina- 
tions in Nevada. Honorable mention, The Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press for investigation of State hospitals. 

Previous awards: 1918, The New York Times for 
its publication in full of so many official reports, 
documents and speeches relating to the World War; 
1919, Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for Ameri- 
eanism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
its work in exposure of Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 
1922, The New York Worid for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The 
Memphis Cemmercial Appeal for “its courageous 
attitude in the pubilcation of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the operations of 
the Ku Klux Klan"; 1924, The New York World 
for its work in connection with the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil; 1925, no award; 1926, The 
Enqutrer-Sun, Columbus, Ga.; 1927, The Canton (O.) 
Datly News; 1928, The Indianapolis Times (a Scripps- 
Howard paper) for exposing political corruption in 
Indiana; 1929, The New York Evening World for its 

. effective campaign to correct certain evils in the ad- 
ministration of tice in New York City; 1930, 
no award; 1931, The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution for a 
su 1 munict exposure; 1932, The 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and reduce 
the tax levy; 1933, The New York World-T am 
(a Scripps-Howard paper) for its series of articles on 
veterans’ relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the 
“write in McKee’s hame’’ campaign, and exposing 
lottery schemes of various fraternal organizations; 
1934, The Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tritbune for its cam- 

paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 

County, Oregon. 

; For a distinguished example of a reporter's work dur- 

j ing the year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 

and accomplishment of some public good commanding 

peut attention and respect—$1,000 to William H, 

‘aylor of The New York Herald Tribune, for his re- 
ports of the America Cup yacht races. 

Previous awards: 1917, Herbert Bayard Swope. 
The New York World; 1918, Harold A. Littledale, 
New York Evening Post; 1919, no award; 1920, 
The New York World; 1921, Louis 
York World; 1922, Kirke L. 
on Staff of the Associated Press; 
Alva Jol on, The New York Times; 1924 
Magna White, San Diego Sun (a Seripps-Howard 
per) ;_ 1925, in Guplicare to James W. d 
Ribin. H. Goldstein, Chicago Datly ‘News: 
William Burke Miller, Loutsville Courter-Journal; 
1927, John T. Rogers St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 1928, 
no award; 1929, aul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post- 
atch; 1930, Russell D. en, Wo Seven 
he duburn oN cen 11,8 B, Maebenal 
K Cit 0.) Star; 1932, ween 
ae 4 arda, § D. artin, J. S. Pooler, F. D. 
. N. W. Sloan of the Detroit Free Press; 
. Jamieson of the Associated Press 

Ne J, a ToS4, Royce Brier of The San 

his account of the lynching 


on, Wash 


F 
i ap ed during the 
Zi ~ New York ington 
dispatches. 
Previ +1929, Paul Scott Mowrer of The 
oD hase ters 1930, jheland, Stowe ot The 
Z oe: bs ¢ 
of hia Public Ledger and The 
Neue Tork Evening Post: 1932, Walter Duranty of 
the New York Times, also Charles G. Ross of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch; 1933, Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
J ; 
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For distinguished editorial writing during the year 


ral 


Ryckman, writer); ns 
Kansas Cit 
writer); 1934, 
Telegraph. 

For a distinguished example of a cartoontst’s work 
during the year—$500 to Ross A. Lewis of The 
= oo Journal, for “Sure I'll Work, for Both 
ides."* 

Previous awards: 1922, to Rollin Kirby of The 
New York World; 1923, no award; 1 D. 


1932, no award; 
(Afo.) Star (Henr 
E. P. Chase, Atlantic (lowa) News 


; 1929, Rollin Kirby, The New York World; 
1930, Charles B. Macauley, The Brooklyn Eagle; 
1931, Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun; 1932, 
John T. McCutcheon, the Chicago Tribune; 1933, 
H. M. Talburt, Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
Scripps-Howard paper); 1934, Edmund Duffy, 
Baltimore Sun. 


PRIZES IN LETTERS, 


For the best novel published during the year by 
an American author—$1,000 to Josephine Winslow 
Johnson, author of Now in November. t 

Previous awar 1918, to Ernest Poole, His 
he Magnifi 


One of Ours; 
1924,,Margaret Wilson, The Able McLaughlins; 1925, 
Edna Ferber, So Big; 1926, to Sinclair Lewis, Arrow- 
smith (he declined the prize); 1927, Louis Broomfield, — 
Early Autumn; 1928, Thornton Wilder, The Bridge — 
of San Luts Rey; 1929, Julia Peterkins, Scarlet Sister 
Mary; 1930, Oliver La Farge, Laughing Boy; 1931, 
Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace. 1932, Pearl 
Buck, The Good Earth; 1933, T. S. Stribling, The 
Store; 1934, Caroline Meller, Lamb in His Bosom. . 
For the original American play, performed in New 
York, which shal) best represent the educational 
value and pewer of the stage (produced up te April 1, 
1934)—-$1,000 to Zoe Akins for The Old Matd, 
Previous awards: 1918, to Jesse Lynch wit 
Why Marry?; 1919, no award; 1920, Eugene O'Neill, 
Beyond the Horizon; 1921, Miss Zona Gale, Miss 
Lulu Bett; 1922, to Eugene O'Neill, Anna Christie; 
1923, to Owen Davis, Icebound; 1924, Hatcher 
Hughes, Hell-Bent fer Heaven; 1925, Sidney Howard, 
They Knew What They Wanted; 1926, George Kelly, 
Craig's Wife; 1927, Paul Green, In Abraham's Bosom: 
1928, Eugene O'Neill, Strange Interlude; 5 
Elmer L. Rice, Street Scene; 1930, Mare Connelly, 
Green Pastures; 1931, Susan Glaspell, Alison's 
Fee ae eer ee gas Maa wal 
and Ira Gershwin, é Ug; . 
Anderson, Both Your Houses; 1934, Sidney Kingsley, 
Me vn eat k of th upon the History of the 
or the best book of the year 
United Me pest Oar BO to Charles McLean Andrews, 
The Colontal Period 


History of the Civil 1919 
to Pita e, Smith, The War With Mexico; 1921 


Ga Noe wheat outta atten 
ing of New Engi y f 

Ne Court in United States History; 1924, Charles 
Howard Mcliwain, The American Revolution; a Con- 
stitutional Interpretation; 1925, Frederick L. Pa 

A History of the American Frontier; 1926, Edwat 1 
Channing, History of the United Si , Vol. VEE 
1927, Samuel_Flagg Bemis, Pickney's Treaty; 1928, 


ie 


' PO eee “=e 
i , 
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Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought; 1929, Fred A. Shannon, The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the. Union Army, 1861- 
1865: 1930, Claude H. Van Tyne, The War of In- 
| dependence; 1931, Bernadotte E, Schmitt, The Com- 
ing of the. War, 1914; 1932, Gen. John J. Pershing, 
My Expertences in the World War; 1933, Frederick J. 
Turner, The Significance of Sections tn American 
____-History; 1934. Herbert Agar, The People's Chotce. 
_-- ~ For the best American biography teaching riotte 
j and unselfish services to the people—$1,000 to Douglas 
+ Southall Freeman, R. #. Lee. Honorable mention, 
__ Prof. David Saville Muzzey, James G, Blaine, 
Previous awards: 1917, to Laura E. Richards 


Howe Hall, Julia Ward Howe; 1918, William Cabell 


adie : | 


- The School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, founded and endowed by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, opened in September, 1912, and a year 
later entered its new building at 116th Street and 
Broadway. The Dean is Carl W. . Ackerman 
There were 74 students in 1934-35. The school has 
a. reference library of 15,800 books and 4,350 bound 
_ mewspaper volumes, a file of fifty daily papers 
(American and foreign) and a ‘‘morgue”’ of 1,400,000 
_ newspaper clippings of which Dr. Talcott Williams’ 

choice private collection was the basis, 
_ Advisory Boaru—Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, N. Y, City; Kent 


ceo THE PULITZER 
’ Desirous of aiding 2 number of boys of exceptional 


oy ability to'gain an education that would fit them for 
 eareers of leadership and usefulness, the late Joseph 


In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of money, 


i Scat : NATIONAL JEWISH 

__. The National Jewish Welfare Board was organized 
{fn April, 1917. for promoting the social and religious 
wellare of Jewish soidiers and sailors in the Army 
and Navy service of the United States. It was one 


a 


aes of the seven social weifare organizations that served 
_ \in the World War, and was officially authorized by 


ae 
5 sailors, and marines in the service of the Unit 
a 


Jews, especially ee Ea yond apres 
é Bt: ae’ $ 3 


wl beet New York state, metropolitan area 


of New 


United States—Pulitzer I izes, School. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN JOURNALISM AND LETTERS—C 


C 
1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, 
Walter H. Page: 1924, Prof. 
Immtorant to Inventor, 1925, 
i nd His 


‘ 
Burton J. Hendriek, The Training of an American 
the Earlier Life and ers of Walier H. Page; 1930, 
Marquis James, The Raven, a Biography of Sam 
Houston: 1931, Henry James, Charles W. Eliot; 1932, 
Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt; 1933, Allan 
Nevins, Grover Cleveland; 1934, Tyler Dennett, John 


ay, 

For the best volume of verse by an American author— 
$1,000 to Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush. 

Previous awards: 1922, Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
1923, Edna St. Vincent Millay; 1924, Robert Frost; 
1925, Edwin Arlington Robinson; 1926, Amy Lowell; 
1927, Leonora Speyer; 1928, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; 1929, Stephen Vincent Benet; 1930, (’on- 
rad Aiken; 1931, Robert Frost; 1932, George Dillon; 
1933, Archibald MacLeish; 1934, Robert Hillyer 


THE PULITZER SCHOOL. OF JOURNALISM. 


Cooper_ (1933-1936), Associated Press. N. Y. City 
Julian Harris (1934-1936), Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
Harold S. Pollard, New York World Telegram (1935- 
1939); Arthur M. Howe (1934-1938), Brooklyn 
L. O’Brien (1934-1938); Rollo Ogden (1933-1938) 
Y.; Frank R, Kent (1934- 
Lathan (19: 


1933-38), 
Perry (1933-1937), 


formerly of The New York 
(1933-1936), Editor and Publisher. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty in all, upon 
its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. 

Still later, as the public high schools multiplied in 
number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 
open to graduates of the high schools—those of 
Say nae Queens and Richmond being later added to 

e list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer than 
forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any Ameri- 
can College of the first class, was annually paid by 
Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payment is 


now continued by Columbia University under the 


terms of his will out of the income of a fund pro 
vided for the purpose. 


WELFARE BOARD: 


It makes surveys of recreational and cultural 
resources of Jewish communities; recommends pro- 
grams, lectures, and concerts for Jewish Centers; 
advises with reference to the construction and equip- 
ment of Jewish Center buildings; conducts cam- 
paigns for new buildings and memberships of Jewish 
Centers; cooperates with Jewish Centers through the 
service of its field secretaries and its departments at 
the national office; cooperates with the Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work in the training of 
operates with the National’ Association Se dawn 

e Nation sociation of 
SS ett e A : paper igs 
e Board conducts social welfare and reli 
activities for Jewish men in the United mee 
Army and Navy service and in United States Vet- 
erans Hospitals. The Board serves approximately 


3,500 Jewish men in the Army and Navy and ap- 


proximately 1,000 disabled veterans. It is in contact 
with 160 posts, stations, and hospitals. It makes 
prowiston for men in the United States and at out- 
ying points, including China, Manila, Hawaii, 
and the Canal Zone. The Board also provides 
religious and welfare activities for men of the Jewish 


faith atte the Citizens” Mill aining 
Tn 1934’ the bet AE 


Cam numbered over 400. The 
board serves, also, 4,000 men wish 2 
Civilian Conservation Co serie felt tu ghe 


TDs. 
The officers of the Board are: President, ‘ 
Irving Lehman, New York City: long 


Felix M. Warburg, New York City; Jacob M. Loeb, | 


Chicago; Jacob K. Newman, New York City: M. C 


Sloss, San Francisco; treasurer, Benjamin J. Butten- 
Joseph Rosen-— 
Glucksman is 


The eed marr cry. of the Board ‘sre at ‘71 West ei 


wieser, New York City; secretary, 
zweig, New York City, H 
executive director. : os 


47th Street, New York City. 
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THE PRINCIPAL LANGUACES OF THE WORLD. 
(By Dr. Frank H, Vizetelly, Managing Editor of the Standard Dictionary.) 


Meillet and Cohen in “The Languages of the 
World,” index 6,760 named tongues Gad AyEtbes of 
ye be Ls Se we eee wy ee (1) country, 

r vi ©, and, river, i 
Dialects are inatade ¢ ~ ibe 


‘The actual number of | recently computed 
by officers of French Academy is put at 2796. 


The English language is spoken by more than 224,- 
925,500 o people of which more than half are Ameri- 
ese 123,775,000 are citizens of the United 
America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, and 50,- 
000,000 are English-speaking people of England, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and the Irish Free 
State, Gibreltar and Malta. The population of the 
various other cores units or dependent 
colonies ot Great Britain, which combined form the 
British Empire, has been computed at 401,984,000 
persons. Assuming that one-eighth of this number 
understands and uses English speech in barter, trade 
exchange, or other manner of communication, a total 
of 50,220,500 more persons is be 
number who understand and speak English. 
The principal other languages of the world are 
listed below, followed by the number of persons 
“ora them according to official reports available 


best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe whi 
inhabits the western frontier of Lower Bengal) aun 
the Mund@ari (spoken by the Mundas, Bhum{j, and 
Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 persons have been 
said to te these languages. 

letely be ae 

etely surveyed. It has been divided by Brandreth 
fate 19 different classes reduced by Cust to ive 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan groups. 

The languages of the Hindu commun ty of more 
than 216,000,000 souls vary in the different provinces 
in which these persons dwell, and are computed by 
|} scores. The Mohammedan people of India number- 

ing nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one language— 

Hindustani or Urdti. The Mohammedans of Eastern 

Bengal speak Bengalt.. In general, Arabic and Per- 

sian are known as classic languages to the Mo- 

ety age 8 of India but they are not spoken by 
m. 

The reputable Engiish language contains approxi- 
mately 700,000 Words. Possibly 300,000 mone serail 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
ete., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly — one-half 
| Consists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 

of text books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 


Abyssinian, Czecho- Note below) 216,000,000] Russian an 
embracing Slovak 15,000,000 | Hugarian. .. 8,688,349 nlseed ne 160,000,000 
stead hi CG, anish..... 3,659,870 |Italian...... 41,364,566] Serbian... .. 11,000,000 
Galla, ‘Duteh. .... 15,662,949 | Japanese 90,400,00C | Siamese... . , 11,700,000 
Geez, Am- Estonian 1,120,000 | Javanese. 42,000,000] Slovenian... 5,185,000 
haric and Finnish. .... 3,022,257 |Lettish. .... 1,843,900 | Spanish... .. 80,189,892 
i 5,500,000] Flemish..... ,500,000}Lithuanian.. —_2,393,00C | Swedish. .- 6,507,916 
Afghan. .... 11,000,000 }?French. . . . - 62,410,045 |*Marathi.... 20,000,000 | Tamil 19'000/000: 
Albanian 1,004,000 |*German.... 78,233,142] Nepali...... ,000,000 relerusa se 25.000, 0 
Arabic...... 29'021/496|Greek... |. : 6,480,000 | Norwegian 2/814'200} 1elesu :000,000 
Bengali...., 51,000,000 |*Gujarati 10,682,00C | Persian. . 10,000,000] Tibeto- 
Bohemian, 7,100,000|*Hindi and Polish... . |: 32,000,00C} Burmese... 17,000,000 
Bulgarian. . 5,500,000} Other In- Portuguese. 47,000,000} Turkish. ... 14,648,270 
Chinese, inc. dian  lan- 4Punjabi 24,000,000\*Urdu (See 

es Sa 475,000,000} guages (See Roumanian 17,400,000 | Note below) 

Notes: lIncluding one-eighth of the total terms 


popes: 

Bon ae Dutch colonial possessions (60,731,025), 
"2Including one-eighth of the total 
the French colonial possessions (57,992,625), 7,991,- 
578. Including German-speaking citizens of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Switzerland, Yugoslavia 


poysein of 


that shows the number of persons speaking these 
es is available for none has been or could be 


Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Mbps soes | 


anguage—the Sanskrit, a word 


polished. 


ean Pond 


Sindht ( 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as @ 
- dialect 


the speech of the 


lon). 

Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition of 
Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohammedan con- 
quest te B official intercourse of Persian-speaking 
rulers with their Hindu subjects. Asouthern variant 


‘The Dravidian group includes twelve distinct 
I es—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam. 
Tulu, , Ki , Ordon, an 


es are spoken in the 


northeastern, northwestern, and southwestern, the 
: Malabar ast, Deny (adjoining the Malabar coast), 
_ Nilgiri hills, Centr: ndia, Northwest Orissa, the 

ma of Bengal. Tamil is spoken also in 


Ceylon. = 
Kolarian (eo-calles from the Kols of Bengal) or 
Munda group consists of 


have been made at different times. On the basis 
of the Lord's Prayer, George Hickes calculated that 
nine-tenths of our words were of Saxon origin. 
mn Turner's estimate was that the Norman. 

were to the Saxon as 4 to 6. Trench computed 
60 per cent. Saxon; 30 per cent. Latin, including 
those received through French; 5 per_cent. Greek, 
and 5 per cent. other sources. 
in the recently published fourth edition |of his 
dictionary, whjch contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

Anglo-Saxon and E 
126; Dutch, 207; Sean vian, 693; German, 333. 

mch from Low German, , 

Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, Trench 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 
828; French from Italian, 162. 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21,. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, French 
or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lithuanian, 1. 

Asiatic: ages, including Persian and 
Sanskri 


anguages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, inclu sh 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese,. Tartar, Australian, 135; 
African Sg ean a 102; hybrid, 675; 

own, 12. otal, 19, hy f 

he vocabulary of the New Standard Dictionary, 

of the English Language aggregates approximately 
455,000 words. If the dead words of our speech 
be added, the total, as shown by the New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, would reach 
700,000 words for the English tongue, living and dead. 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in use in the literary Janguage. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. 
Konversations-Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names. 1 

Grimm’s Dictionary of the German Lenauess 
contains approximately 150,000 words; Littre's 
Dictionary of the French Apt e, 210,000 Via 
Dahl's Dictionary of the Russian Language, 140,000. 
words; Carlos de Ochoa’s Dictionary of the Spanish 
Lan; é, 120,000 words; Petroechi’s Dictionary of 
the Ftallan Language, 140,000 words. 


Prof. W. W. Skeat | 


French from. 


The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal 


lish, 3,681: Low German, — 


Various estimates of the sources of English words — 


o-Burman group has not yet been com- 


The movement to require from school teachers 
an oath of allegiance to the United States, and to 
the state in which they teach, is spreading throughout 

; the country. It began in the chief cities where 
q there is a large alien population, and complaint 
against alleged un-American Socialist or Communist 
propaganda taught, uttered or allowed, by teachers 
of foreign birth. 

The complaints were not confined to the public 
‘or primary schools, but dealt also with institutions 
of Higher education supported in whole or in part 
by Federal, State, City or other governmental funds 
derived from taxation. 


RHODE ISLAND TEACHERS PLEDGE. 


I, as a teacher and citizen, pledge allegiance to 
the United States of America, to the State of Rhode 
Island and to the American public school system. 
I solemnly promise to support the constitution 

and laws of Nation and State, to acquaint myself 

with the laws of the State relating to public educa- 
tion, and also the regulations and instructions of my 
official superiors, and faithfully to carry them out. 
I further promise to protect the school rights of 
_ my pupils, to conserve the democracy of school 

_ citizenship, to honor public education as a principle 
of tree government, to respect the profession of edu- 
cation as public service, and to observe its ethical 
principles and rules of piesa! conduct. 

I pledge myself to neglect no opportunity to teach 
the children committed to my care loyalty to Nation 
and State, honor to the Flag, obedience to law and 
government, respect for public servants entrusted 

for the time being with the functions of government, 
faith in government by the people, fealty to the 
_ civic principles of freedom, equal rights and human 
brotherhood, and the duty of every citizen to render 
service for the common welfare. 

__ I shall endeavor to exemplify in my own life and 
conduct in and out of school the social virtues of 
_ fairness, kindliness and service as ideals of good 
citizenship. 

J affirm, in recognition of my official obligation, 
that, though as a citizen I have the right of personal 
inion, as a teacher of the public’s children I have 
. right, either in school hours or in the presence 

y pupils out of school hours, to express opinions 

that conflict with honor to country, loyalty to Amer- 
ican ideals, and obedience to and respect for the 
laws of Nation and State. 
In. all this I pledge my sacred honor and sub- 
ribe to a solemn oath that I will faithfully per- 
to the best of my ability all the duties of the 
of teacher in the public schools. 


ee. NEW YORK STATE. 


hapter 862, laws of 1934, adds section 709 to the 
/ Education Law and requires that every teacher in 
the public school system of the State and every 
____ teacher in private and parochial schools and colleges 
where the schools are exempt from taxation, shall 
e the oath of allegiance. 
This oath must be filed with the Commissioner 
of Education. The statute provides that if a teacher 
fails to take the oath and file it he or she may no 
Tie oath required by pect! 
_ The oath req y section 709 of the Education 
Law takes the apiece of the oath required by section 
) of the Civil 
ath will need to 


Service Law. Thereafter but one 
be taken, the one under the Educa- 


ex bs S.—Teachers’ Oath of Allegiance. 


vs Sait os Bh 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


V i 


Under the statute, the oath is to be administered 
by the employer of the teacher (if a board of educa~ 
tion or a board of trustees, by a member thereof). 

In school districts this means that the trustee or a 
member of the board of , nis 
Soe caus The power to administer can not be 
delegated. 

Principals, clerks of boards of education and the 
superintendents of schools are.not legally the em- 
ployers. Consequently they can not act. 

In all districts and in private schools where the 
oath may feasibly be administered by the employers 
it will be necessary that this be done. 

In other districts and in private schools where the 
number of employees precludes the taking of the 
oath in this way, oaths taken before a notary public 
or other officer otherwise authorized by law to take 
oaths will be filed. 3 

The oath of allegiance has the same legal status 
as any other oath. 

The teachers must echual 
official and in addition to sig! 
must swear to its contents. 


In New Jersey the Teachers Oath Law took effect 
in-March, 1935, and the pledge had to be sworn to 
within 60 days thereafter. Section 3 of that law 
Says, also: 

Any person who is a citizen or subject of any 
country other than the United States, and who is 
employed, in any capacity, as a professor, instructor 
or teacher in any college, university, normal school, 
or other school in this State which is supported in 
whole or in part by public funds shall, before enter- 
ing upon the discharge of his duties, subscribe to 
an oath to support the institutions of the United 
Bertes urlog the period of his employment within 

e State. 


In Ohio the law is: 

Any person holding a certificate and before a 
certificate is granted to any applicant to teach in 
any of the public schools of this state, such appli- 
cants or teachers shall subscribe to the following 
oath or affirmation: 

“T solemnly swear, or affirm, that I will support 
the constitution of the United States, the constitu- 
tion of the state of Ohio, and the laws enacted there- 
under, and that I will teach, by precept and ex- 
ample, respect for the flag, reverence for law and 
order and undivided allegiance to the government of 
one country, the United States of America.” 


In West Virginia the teachers in the public schools 
take an oath at the time of the signing of the teach- 
ing contract, to ‘‘support the’ Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of West Vir- 
eee sod iy eee Nae Spee in the teach- 

profession, an e best 0: $ ability ex 
his position as teacher." . st 
= pce the oni ire 7 - 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sw 
the constitution of the United States of ‘Amerioa, 
the constitution of the State of Montana and the 


appear before the 
ning the document 


laws of the United States and the State of Montana, 
, by precept and example, promote respect _ 


and will, 

for the flag and the institutions of the United 

= the Pee tion anes reverence for ie ee 
er and un egiance to th ernm 

of the United States of America. ee a 


In California and in some other states the law 


tion Law. is similar to that in Montana. In Mississippi, where 
_ In view of the fact that the oaths must be filed | there is no Teachers’ Oath, statute provides that “All 
by the Commissioner of Education, it will be neces- | Pe7sons who qualify to vote, and officers, are re~ 
that they be uniform. Consequently, forms | Guired to take an oath to support the Constitution 
v been prepared Dy the Education Department of this state and of the United States.” 
Aa e superintendents North Carolina does not class teach Hicer. 
with v instructions. so they are not required to take the cetli aa 2 
Bre, COLORS OF ACADEMIC DOCTORS’ HOODS. 
_ Arts and \letters White Music 
_ Theology \ Scarlet Commerce Drab Noecwe. Asia? ee 
ay a \ eee Physical education Sage green Library science Lemon 
Gen” | Gilin yetow | Eugining™ Sia ak | oleae? ee 
ne arts oon Sree range ratory Silver gray 
cia \ Bet SR reat Olive cia Humanics Crimson 


"These hoods are lined with the color, or 

the institution granting the degree. Where ioe ee 

_ two colors, a chevron or band of the second is used. 
sion ropresentetive of the Heating colleges Saeed 
mn re a1 of the leadin 

ip esc eR iN Mines Wee 
Under regulations the bachelor wears a gown 

_ of black worsted with open or closed front ahd ong- 

Ae pues sleeves, the Qxford style being most popular 
_ in American colleges.\ The gown of the master is 
ade with open front and preferably of silk. 


It has 


jong, closed sleeves with squared ends falling well” 


below the knees and a slit for the arms near the elbow. 
the open front, but has full bell-shaped slee 7 
front is faced’ with velvet and on each Beavenanat 
three bars of velvet, black or the color of the hoo 

Tet 


g. 

The Oxford or mortarboard cap, worn each: 

tie a) ee rave cloth ee Black Taseel. GxGepe 
3 or’s cap ma; SS 
gold in whole or in Dare, fatibea Bios ny 


oral 


education must administer — 


gown worn by the doctor is also of silk and with ~ 4 


VOCATIONAL 


All Federal funds for vocational educatio 

matched by State and local money, and oD dae 
‘the States and local communities expended $3.06 
‘for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 
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EDUCATION. 


tion, This does not include expenditures for plan’ 

a aed of ba ea oe chools, for which we 
can be use ere figur 

submitted in Congress. es yal 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS AND BY STATES. 


Trade | Home Trad Hi 
= Kenieal and In-| Eco- Agricul- % i ae 
Year or State. | Total. tural. | dustrial.) nomics. || State—1934. Total.. tural. dustrial. tones 
286,150) 466,999) 297,851)|Michigan..... 39,264; 13,036} 18,61 
264,105 489,900 278,398 | Minnesota ...| | 17}139} 6/290 Si 1033 
ee aah comand wee eel Hymne ah on 24,141) 18,161 1,829 4,151 
142901 eet 4,9 issouri...... 18,796 8,003 6,084 4,709 
ew terre tay son REOntaus Bre 3,219 1,603 570 04 
petea! ‘ane-oae 3 3 Nebraska. 17,078 3,028 2,77 11,278 
8236 296883 it an Nevada... 1,588 20 1,061 2 
81301] 184°819, 48; 9381) Sh pees 364 38 a 053 
31,30 : |New Jersey . 20,364| 1,386] 16,945] 2,033 
5,450} 117,934) 30,799||New Mexico. . 213 68 27. ,183 
ex =e =||New York....| 139,338 7,865) 123,670 7,803 
No. Carolina. . 29,886) 15,93 6,39 7,560 
6,771 4,353 5,057||No. Dakota... 2,999 1,245 537 »21 
77 791 2,145 {Ohio eas Pe oe 33,939 9,811] 17,505 6,623 
10,788 1,289 3,799 ||Oklahoma 31,135 9,895 7,363) 13,877 
7,5 6 44,883 21,835/||Oregon....... 6,556 1,973 1,68 2,897 
1,982 5,983 6,010}| Pennsy ivania. 51,012 »735| 28,340] 14,937 
581 7,515) 1,598}|Rhode Island.. 2,507 672 1,488 347 
347 1,372 401)|So. Carolina... 30,442) 15,825 8,985 5,632 
3,681 5,205 5,210/|/So. Dakota 4,150 1,5 203 2,431 
13,615) 11,557, 7,794 ee 27,741} 14,107 5,041 8,593 
1,348 694 881}|Texas........ 74,059} 24,980} 14,535 044 
8,567| 10,707) 10,219 utah. one 6,344 2,28 1,250 2,810 
5,116 9,862 5,68 84 Vermont. es Wey 680 111 255 314 
11,312 4,399 2,787 || Virginia. ..... 20,677) 11,552 6,413 2,712 
3,142 2,467) 20,498 Washington 7.037 2,906 2,289 1,842 
5,1 3,039 .395|| West Virginia 5,774 1,603 2,318 1,853 
7,370) 3,353 5,963)| Wisconsin. . 64,131 ,839) 35,182) 22,110 
1 3oe 3 bos 1 Sit Hewall ae 2568 1 042 1 tbs 3 aoe 
Massachusetts 38 579 1,347| 23.667| 10,565]|/Puerto Rico.. 8,122 3,099 1,383 3,640 


Expenditures under the federal Vocational Education Acts (except for teacher-training)—(1920) $6,888, 
500; (1928) $23,350,702; (1930) $27,412,136; (1931) $29,538,445; ta ta 767,572; (1933) $27,760 956) 


Expenditures ‘for ‘teacher-tra: 


ining’ institutions in 1933 were $2,261,9 


BECINNINCS OF FAMOUS 


The Universi of Paris was founded by King 
Philip II, 1140-1170, exact date unknown. It was an 
ouvgrowth of the Cathedral School of Notre Dame. 

The ‘ae or ing of Poitiers, western France, was 
founded in 1 

At the ad 5 the 12th Century there were three 
prominent universities in Europe—Bologna for law, 
Salerno for medicine, Paris for theology. There were, 
at Bologna, practically four universities in the 
Studtum Generale—-Lombards, Ultramontanes, Tus- 
cans, Romans. ge — guilds of men bound to- 
gether for organized stud. 

At Bologna the Teavertty consisted of a body of 
students who hired professors to teach them. At 
Paris the students were younger and were considered 
as apprentices. 

The ee, ae Pavia, Italy, was erp at by 


Perugia, 
more loaned’: between 1300 and 1550. 
the greatest resort of senders for the higher educa- 
tion in the middle ag 
= Le : eae. _ Walter o ot Merton, began to found his 
r 
Win aes SdRook ne Hampshire, England, was 
ronnie by Bishop William ot Wykeham, 1382-1387. 
first college of the University of Cambridge 
was qeinaded by Tago, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. But 
there was a school there as early as'635. In 1109 
education was Grates there. 
Eton College, in Buckinghamshire, England bike 
founded by Henry VI in 1440 and was intend 
reparatory school for King’s College, Cambridge, 
Poary took many ideas for Eton from the Casa 
Giacosa, the great school near Mantua, Italy, founded 


Pree Marea tt actin, wes fomtet 
ohemia, was fo 
in iso er The University oe "Heidelberg was founded 


inl 
Uppsala, everett ye ye the ancient capital of 

Sweden, was founded in 1477. 
e University of Miaacse was founded in ie 

Empress fit epee and the Universi 
oat in 1819 by Czar Alexander T. pes 
there in 1 

Hungarian University was founded by 


FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 


King Louis the Great at Pecs in 1367. It was in 
its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but 
passed out of existence in 1543’ at the time of the 
occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the 
University of Nagyszombat, now the University of 
Budapest, was founded by Peter Pazmany, Arch- 
bishop of Estergom. 

The oldest S aaah university is oe of Prost ince i 
founded in 1229. It was preceded in 1209 by the 
University of Palenza. There nae a school at 
Cordova in 968. 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark. was 


founded in 1478 and opened in 1479 by virtue of a: 


bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV in 1475. gee Tech- 
nical College of Denmark was founded in 1829. 

The Royal Frederik eal pa! at Oslo was 
founded in 1811 and opened in 1813. 


The University of Leyden, in the Netherlands, was _ 


founded by Prince William ‘(the Silent) of Orange in 

1575 as a reward for the heroic defense of the city 
against the Spaniar 

The Muniipn University of Amsterdam was 
founded in 1632. 

Trinity 
royal charter in 1591. 

St. Andrews pveees in Scotland, was founded 
by Bishop Wardlaw in 14 

The Cuveyrs d of Glasgow was founded by Bishop 
Turnbull in 1451. 

The University of Edinburgh was founded in 
ee A a charter granted by King James VI. 


Dulwich College, near London, was founded in 


. Dap, Bo dward Alleyn, a noted actor of that time. 


yal College of Physicians, London, dates 
or letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians At eae 
was created in 1667; that at Edinburgh in 1681; the 
College of Surgeons, London, in 1745; and oenie at 
Dublin in 1 

The Tihvonity of Cracow, Poland, where Co 
nicus received his education, was founded in 136 4 
by King Casimir ITI (the Great), and endowed by 
Taaiies II (Jagello, Duke of Lithuania) in 1400. 

ee ee of Havana, Cuba, was opened on 
Feb. 

The University of Mexico was founded an 1553 by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


sn at Sa Of rely 


College, Dublin, was incorporated by 


a 


» ee oe 


| aoe 


aT 
ae oe 


la Bu 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES BY STATES IN 1930, 1920. 
(An dlliterate is & person 10 years of age or over who cannot write in any language.) Pafel 


Per Cent. \ Per Cent. 
Illiter- Illiter- |\——_———_ 
ates. |1930.)1920, States. ates. |1930. pes States. 1920, 
12.6] 16.1/Maine....... 2.7|  3.3||Oklahoma... 2.8] 3.8. 
10.1) 15.3/Maryland..... 3.8} 5.6/|Oregon... 1.0) 1.5 
.8| 9.4|Massachusetts 3.5] 4.7||Penn....... 3.1] 4.6 
2:6| 3.3|Michigan. .... 2.0} 3.0 4.9] 65 
2.8] 3.2 1.3] _1.8]/So, Carolina. 14.9] 18.1 
4.5} 6.2 13.1] 17.2||So. Dakota. . Ce Fe as 
4.0} 5.9|Missouri...... 2.3). 3.0}/Tennessee. . . 7.2| 10.3 
, 1.6] -2.8|Montana..... 1.7|-'2!3||Dexass 2.7 6.8] ~8.3 
me ePloViday ses: 71 ae tere hy gat i es Shot Bes ee a 
a i Ne jvie “4 .3|[Nevada...... : f : % i 
; me en it 1.5|New Hamp... 2:7|. 4.4|| Virginia. 222 8.7| 11.2 
> 2:4| 3.4||New Jersey ...|1 3/8] _5.1||Washington. 1.0} 1.7 
*-Indiana...... 1.7| 2.2||/New Mexico... 13.3] 15.6|/W. Virginia.. 4.8, 6.4 
BeTOW Ss, cs S5i0'. 0.8] 1.1New York.... 3.7| _5.1||Wisconsin. 1.9} 24 
S 1.2] 1.6|No. Carolina. . 10.0} 13.1||Wyoming . 1:6) 421 
6.6| 8.4 1.5} 2.1}, ————_—__—___} —_—__—__|_. —j 
Le std 2.3] 2.8 4.31 6.0 


‘Illiteracy among foreign-born whites in the United Other percentages were—Portuguese, 34.7; Italians 

States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. and ranged | 25.3; Poles, 19.0; Yugoslavs, 15.6; Turks, 14.1; 
-from’0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. among] frians 10.4; ‘French-Canadians, 9.9; Hungarians, 
English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among persons | 9.8; Cubans, 6.6; Belgians, 6.4; Finns, 6.3; French, 
from the Azores. 3.8; Germans, 3.2. 


ILLITERACY IN FOREICN COUNTRIES. 


iy 5 lic schooling is now compulsory in Albania, | 500 to 700 new public schools have been built each 
Public, s g Belgium, Bolivia, | year. In 1917, the percentage of illiterates in the 

Argentina, Australia, Austria, elgium, . ; 
reen y Z Chile, Costa, | Zeneral Dopulation was 92.1;—among Moslems, 

Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Canal Zone, €, Costa, | 64.7; among Orthodox, 82.9; among Catholics and 

Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican | protestants. 53.1; among Jews, 56.2. 

Beene In Japan, elementary education is compulsory, the 
oF ordinary elementary course extending over six vears. 
e, Italy, | The middle course, owing to the number of appli- 

Mexico, | cants, can admit only about 60 per cent thereof, 

The rate of admittance into higher institutions of 

education varies from about 15 per cent up to 75 

per cent, according to the nature of the institution. 

This is done by selective examination. In 1928 the 


m educated through oral traditions, 
nity theatres, etc. 


pt, elementary instruction was made com-| estimate of D $3 than 
or; finder the 1923 Constitution, and, since then, | cent. VR ea ed naa 10 pet 


RATIO OF ADULTS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN IN U. S., 1930. 


6to17 | 21t065 | $ 6to17 | 21t065 | & 
State. | &' 6 to 17 | 21 to 65 
2g Y is Years. Years. 3 State. | Years, Years. 
2.30 ; 
1.68] Maine., 2.36/Okla... 638,51 
2.15|Md.. .: 911,629|2.46/Orezon.| | 198'709 
1.75 Pa , 
3137 Pate 
2:36 ee 
2.42 
2.51 
30 "619]2. 
9 733,526|2.22||Utah 
3h133 56,533|3.24|Vt..... 
2.49 
: 75,273 
Bigs hae 
j 1,75) ine 


,082]1, 
3,757,016|2.5 
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COST OF EDUCATING A PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL IN CITIES, 1934. 
> eee eee 


Operation Operation 
Instruction. | of plant. Instr P 

Daily} Yearly —_——- Daily| Year! — SS 
E Cur.} Cur, Pe. Pe. Cur.} Cur. Pe Pe 
Exp.| Exp. Cost of | Cost | of BExp.| Exp Cost. of | Cost. | of 
Tot. To Toth. Tot 

Yonkers.. .|$0.86/$154.44/$126.87|82.1/$12.10] 7.8]|Ft. Wayne] .43] 79.53 9 
Rochester.| 73| 134.86] 103.99|77.1| 13.55/10.1||Detroit | | °51 78.92 Bt aalie.6 8:85 13-3 
New York.) .69] 131.13} 106.33|81.1| 7.88] 6.0]|N. Haven -42| 78.79} 65.11/82.6] 8.43/10.7 
bany . -67| 126. 96.37/76.2| 13.06/10.3|/D. Moines.| °43| 77.48] 59.54/76.8| 10.31/13 3 
Newark...| .64) 121. 95.96/79.0] 10.12] 8.3]| Seattle. -41| 75.74] 61.67|81.4] 8.14/10°7 
Springf'd..| .66) 120.23] 94.95/78.9] 14.04/11.8|] Minn. ...- 42) 75.45} 58.22177.2] 10.08/13.4 
Cincinnati .62] 118.88] 91.50/77.0) 11.39] 9.6|| Camden 40! 74.90! 59.12/78.9] 8 57/11.4 
8. Francis.| .60] 116.83} 86.59/74.1] 8.95] 7.7||Spokane .41] 74.53) 56.66/76.0| 7.90/10.6 
Boston... .63} 116.34] §9.86/77.2] 9.54] 8.2]|S. Bend. .42] 74.25] 52281704] 9.96|13 4 
L. Angeles.| .63} 115.72] 93.68]81.0] 10.32] 8.9||Tacoma...| [41] 73.75] 58.64/79.5} 8 03/10.9 
artford 63! 115.46] 88.27/76.5| 14.42|12.5||Fall River.| 140] 73.44] 57.92/78.9| 8 e2lt1.7 
Pittsb’gh -55| 110.79} 85.47}77.1] 11.93|10.8)||N. Bedford} (41] 73.32] 61.83/84.3] 7.76110.6 
Wasb..... -61| 108.96] 82.09]75.3} 13.81]12-7|| Louisville -39} 71.62] 58.18/81.2| 7.50/10.5 
Oakland .57| 108.86] 90.23/82.9] 7.91] 7.2|| Dayton -41] 71.41] 55.96/78.4| 8.29111.6 
Phila... .. -58| 107.86] 86.69/80.4| 8.15] 7.6||Tulsa...:: .40} 71.29] 57.79/81.1] 6.80} 9.5 
cuse..| .58| 106.77] §3.92|78.6] 12.51/11.7||Omaha.. 40! 71.13) 54.49176.6] 8.91112.5 
Elizabeth .| .54] 104.11} 80.$9177.5| 11.73]11.3]| Gary... .; .41| 70.43] 51.90/73.7| 7.97/11.3 
mton. . -53| 100. 78.65/78 .4| 11.09]11.0]|Richmond |  °40} 70.00] 58.06/82.9] 5.87| 8:4 
Lynn..... -55{ 98.86] 77.07/78.0| 13.10/13.2]| Salt Lake -38} 68.02] 51.57|75.8] 6.39] 9.4 
Read -50) 96.70] 70.23/72.6| 12.32|12.7|| Bridgeport} .38| 67.82) 55.20/81.5| 8.72/12.8 
Milwaukee] .50! 95.92) 73.53/76.6] 10.22/10.7||Canton...| 38] 66.80] 49 68174.4| 8 73113.1 
Worcester.} .52| 95.32] 78.15/82.0] 9.55|10.0||Flint....- -38! 65.34] 43.73/66.9] 12.47}19.1 
Providence} 52] 95.13} 76.52/80.5| 10.15]10.7||Evansville.| -38| 65.25] 53.83/82.5| 5.87] 9.0 
Paterson..| .49) 94.60] 77.95/82.4| 11.01/11.6]|| Dallas. . -35| 60.57} 51.90|85.7| 4.51) 7.4 
Duluth...} 151] 93.45] 70.59/75.5} 13.88]14.9||Kan. City.| .34| 59.99] 44.49/74.2] 6.36|10.6 
merville.} .53; 92.76] 76.61|82.6| 9.78|10.5||Oklah’a. -33|} 58.95] 46.81179.4| 7.16|12.1 
enver...| .51| 91.71] 73.91/80.6| 6.46] 7.1{|Houston .33| 58.21] 50.96/87.5| 3.84] 6.6 
Diego} .50| 90.16] 72.55'80.5| 8.50] 9.4/| Atlanta -33] 56.63] 49.11/86.7| 3.29] 5.8 
Indian’s...} 49] 89.49] 66.93/74.8) 8.67] 9.7 n. -34| 56.04! 43°99/78.5| 6.79]12-1 
0 149] 88.68! 63.00/71.1| 12.59]14.2]|N. Orleans} .30) 53.13] 43.16/81.2] 4.41] 8.3 
Wilm’g'n .48| 88.08! 69.75/79.2| 8.29] 9.4]| Miami. . .28] 48.47] 39.44|81.4| 2.82] 5.8 
Cleveland.| .47) 85.88) 62.04\72.3) 10.42/12.1]|Birm’gh’m| 26] 47.02] 40.12/85.3] 3.22] 6.9 
SS aaee -45| 85.52) 56.03165.5| 12.66|14.8|/S. Antonio} .26] 46.21] 39.81|86-4| 3.55] 7.7 
Baltimore.| .45| 84.78] 62.81|74.1| 7.57] 8.9]|| Norfolk. .25| 44.95] 37.43183.3] 4.67/10.4 
chita :46| 82.39] 65.68)\79.7| 7.73] 9.4/|El Paso. 24| 41.85} 36.20/86.5] 2.09] 5.0 
G. Rapids.| .45} 82.33] 62.50/75.9| 12.24]14.9||Jacks’e.. 24) 38.93} 31.39|80.6| 2.30] 5.9 
- Pa 42| 80.74; 63.87\79.1| 10.40/12.9 me pat 

Portland. 45) 80.69 -27|82.1| 7.10) 8.8] Average 

Peoria.... 79.89} 61.63\77.1] 9.08}11.4||ofgroup...|..... 98.19} 77.22]78.6| 9.06] 9.2 


AVERAGE SCHOOL COSTS PER PUPIL IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 1932, 1933, AND 1934. 


Group I (75 Cities) 
106,009 and up, Pop. 


Group IT (80 Cities) 
30,000 to 100,000 Pop. 


Item Percent Percent 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 jofchange|| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 |of change 
since ‘33 since '33 
General * 3.77 |$ 2.92 |$ 3.13 | + 7.2 ||$ 3.26 |$ 2.87 |$ 2.75 | — 4.2 
eon +07 0 72.02 | 77.22 | + 7.2 || 74.88 | 63.62 | 63.24 | — <6 
Operation of plant. . 10.32 9.57 9.06 | — 5.3 9.81 8.76 8.81] + _ .6 
Maintenance of plant ‘| 4:58 | 2:82] 2:90] + 2:8 || 3.17] 1.98] 2.51] +26.8 
ponies oe ag eal eemlinapra 3.57] 2.73 | 2.51] —s8.1]|| 2.67| 2.01 | 2.23} +10.9 
Pixed. charges. . .. 22-2... cece nes 4.47] 1.63 | 3.37 | +10.7 1.76 | 1.58] 1.88 | +19.0 
Ota as Ms 5 hola cles «0 ....e.-| 118.61 | 91.69 | 98.19 | +7.1 |] 95.55 | 80.82 | 81.42] 40.7 
Group III (80 Cities) Group IV (80 Cities) 
-10,000 to 30,000 Pop. 2,500 to 10,000 Pop. 
General control............-... (10 |$ 2.99 [$ 2.69 { —10.0 ||$ 4.60 ($ 4.29 [$ 3.67 | —14.5 
ete ie 55399 52.49 | 49.71 | — 5.3 || 62.24 | 53.63 | 48.10 | —10.3 
Operation of plant... ........... 9.27 | 8.16 "31.| +.1.8 || 10:10 | 9.07 | 8.56 |— 5.6 
Mcicnxter of plant. i. oo. 2:74 | 1.45] 2.01 | +38.6 2:96 | 1.86 | 2.40 | +29.0 
Coordinate activities and auxil- 
iary 1.69 | 1:71} + 1.2 |] 3.59]. 2.81 | 2:88 |e 
Fixed eee tesieise ce. 7-58 1124 | 1.28 | + 3:2 || 1:41] 1:57} 1.32, | —159 
otal. 77 0! ta.. AURe ase .....] 79.06 | 68.02 | 65.71 | — 3.4 || 84.90 | 73.23 | 66.88 | — 8.7 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund on June 30, 1935, 
completed the eighth year under its reorganization. 
The year’s activities included: (1) Experimental 
work in rural schools, especially in the South, with 
a view of improving rural education and so improy- 
ing rural life itself. (2) Assistance in the organ- 


egroes in ica. 
‘The Fund, incorporated in 1917, in Illinois, was 


es: 


permeated in 1928. It has a self-perpetuating board 
tees. 

2 Eawin R. Embree, President; Margaret S. Simon, 

Secretary, D. A. Elvidge, Comptroller. Lessing Je 

Rosenwald, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 

which inclides Dr. W. W. Alexander, Dr. John J. 


ed K. 


Stern. 

Julius Rosenwald provided that capital as well 
as income may be spent at any time in the discretion 
of the trustees, and that the entire Fund, both 
capital and income, must be spent within 25 years 
of his death, which occurred January 6, 1932. _ 


_ Japanese, etc.), 8 


eA ey 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1930, 1920. 
Fi U. Census Bureau, show number of children 7-13 years old attending school; percentage 
SH tecbrtiid . figures Ae relation between attendance and total children of that age. ) 


ELS PDAs Sa A erry Sa Ea 
States. 7-13-yrs. |1930)1920 States. 7-13-yrs. {1930/1920 States. 7-13-yrs. 1930/1920 


Alabama.’. . 389,089/88.5]80.4 |} Maine...... 105,131]98.0/94.2 || Oklahoma. . ane 701/94.3}85.8 
Arizona.... 58,514 90.8]78.8 || Maryland.. 213/143/96 .4|92.6 || Oregon..... 113, *949/97.7|94.7 
Arkansas. .. 275,103/90 .6|82.0 || Mass,...... §36,798/98.3]96.4 1,359'380|97.3 94.5 
California. . 606,639]97 .6/93.7 || Michigan.. 646,460/98.1/94.9 91,308/98,1/95.6 
Colorado... 138,274|96 .8]93.9 || Min esota.. 352,019/98 .0/93.9 .4/87.1 
Connecticut 218,171/98.3/94.7 si 301,290}91.3/80.1 .4)93.5 
Delaware... 31,023/97.1/95.2 48,465|96 . 8/93 .4 -7/85.3 
Dist. of Col. 46,671/97 .6|93.5 76,418/97 .4/92.8 .7)83.7 
Florida 188,974/91.7/83.2 191,989}98.4/93.9 -9195.5 
Georgia 429,013]88.6|79.1 Nevada. . 9,997 7|90.5 97.3]93.9 
Idaho. . 68,805/97.9]95.5 || N. H...... 58,786197 .9}93.4 0. 7/84: 8 
Illinois... .. 934,972|97.7|94.7 || New Jersey.| 530,766}98.1/94.9 7 .7/94.7 
Indiana. . 417,301}97.8|94.9 || New Mex 63,335|90. 7/87 .4 4.11894 
TOWS.......... 330,351/98.3/95.0 7/93 .9 ; 8.0)94.5) - 
Kansas... . . 254,738/98.0/94.5 -C 0/87.0 |} Wyoming. 31,210|98.0|92.8 
Kentucky. . 375,162]91.2/88.5 : -2)92.1 || —————-| —_—_ — 
Louisiana . 295,954|89 4175.9 || Ohio. 858,/592197.9}96.0 |] U.S....... 16,398,400 95.3 5.3190 .6 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE POPULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
Attending Attending 
School. School, 
Age, Sex, and Census otal) Age, Sex, and Census Toa oe 
No. No. % Year. No. No. % 
5 to 20 years..... 1930. . |38,387,032/26,849,639|69 .9||7 to 13 years. .... 1930. .|17,209,566]16,398,400|95.3 
1920. . |33,250,870|21,373,976|/64.3 1920. .}15,306, ioe 13,869,010/80.6 
14 and 15 years.. .1930..| 4,678.0 4'156,378|88.8 
1 AC oh eee 1930. . | 19,274,149/13,521,768|70 .2 1920. .| 3,907, atl 3,124,129/79.9 
taae: ‘ ve oe 600|10,663,547|64.1||/16 and 17 years...1930..| 4,663,137] 2,669,857|57.3 
Hemalée........ 112,883/13,327,871|69 .7 1920. .| 3/828/131| | 1,.644,061|42.9 
1920... 5 ieait 270|10,710,429|64.5||18 to 20 years....1930..| 6,815,710] 1,456,784/21.4 
1920. .| 51522'082| 814,651|14.8 
SV PATRS ies st 1930. 2,505,250} 500,734/20.0 | ——_——_ |—— 
1920..| 2,347,839]  441,411/18.8]//21 years and over.1930..].......-. 1,034,782]. .-.. 
Gryears.|.0. 25.2.5. 1930. .| 2,515,285] 1,667,486|66.3 TO00 Sos eee 344,789). ... 
otk 1920. .| 2'338/315| 1.480,714163.3 
Of the children 7 to 13 years old, the percentage The percentage of attendance 7 to 13 years, in 
attending school in 1930 by color and nativity was 1980, rad by Secionk North. 97.8; South, 90.8; 
as LOO a re hg white, 96.5; native white of native | West, 96.9. 


Parentage, 96.1; native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage 98.0; foreign born white, 97.5; white, all 
classes. 96.6; Negro, 87.3; other races (Chinese, 


For the urban population from 5 to 20 years old 
the percentage attending school in 1930 was 72.3; 
for the rural-farm population, 66.4; and for the rural- 
nonfarm population, 69.3. 


ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES. 
(By U. 8. Office of Education. Salaries cover teachers and superintendents only.) 


Pupils. 

School Pop. 5 to SAR ERP che basis ak ices — Total 
Year. 17 Yrs. Enrolled. |Aver.Att’d.| Male. Female. Total. Salaries. Expend. 
WOR is. 15,065,767} 9,867,505| 6,144,143] 122,705 7 
1890. .....| 18,543,201] 12:722'581} 8.153635] 1251525 2ea'407| Besos See oaeiase Biheertat 

8 : 126,491 
1902... 22,278,693] 15,917,385| 11,064,164] 120/883 390,386 aarsio Freee 330 obs 900 
1903. 2212: 22,655,001] 16,999,717| 11,053,158] 116,720} 333,144] 449/864] 157'635,732| 252,804,081 
1904, 2... 23,028,748] 15,256,038] 11,318,256] 113/744] 341/498] 455/242] 167'824'753| 273,216,227 
905. 23,410,800) 16,468,300] 11,481,531] 110,532] 349°737|. 460/269] 177/462.981| 291.616,660 
Bceess| 1eGaheisl Henzel 1g donais) eae aal sr caeee 
Beanz eaG) 16,800,818) 12,926, : 376,902] 481/316] 202,047.814| 236,898,333 


4,360, 17,813,852| 12,827:307| 110/481 
24,745,562| 18,035:118| 12:871,980| 110/328 423,978 3/606 Bee ere ars 446,736, 
25,167,445) 18,182,937) 13,302,303} 114,559] 432/730] 547/289] 284'945;162| 482,886,793 
,587,331} 18,609,040) 13,613,656} 113,213] 452'270] 565/483| 304'431.681| 521.5463 
26,002,153 19,153,786] 14,216,459] 1174'662| 465/396 ; 323,610,915| 555,077,1 
26, 1435, 100 19,693, 14,964,886] 118,449) 4851852] 604,001| 345:006,445| 605,460,785 
,351,687| 15,358,927| 123'038] 4991333] 622°371| 364 789,265 40,717,0 3 
27,686, 476] 20,853,516] 15,548,914] 105:194| 5457515 ! 436,477, 3,678,089 
ae te an alent PerLea. ces 65 583,648 7 613,404, oee a 638, 151, Dt 
28,627,2 3,239, 432) 118,085] 604,891| 722/976) 860,952,724|1,580,671,296 
,345,911| 24,288,808] 19,132°451 ‘ 630,816] 758,4: 77,465|1,814,743,9. 
29,708,264 34:850,201/ 19,838,384) 131,164] 545,781] 679,533|1,006,408, '946,096,91 
30,064,621 34,741,468 39855,881| 138,810] 675,359| 814,169] 1,061,582,752|2, 016, 812, 685 
quest 167) 35,270,896 2 a G08, 355 18,198 693,741| $31,934 L 164,583,062/2) 184336. 638 
ya acy 683,306| 854,263|1/250,427,194 3-316. 700-364 Bea 


031,549 vf 245,344 
32,392,749| 26,385,923] 22,548'190 25 pi is ‘ as ay pees Toes ie 3a7 ae 
The United States Office of Education at Washing- ; on pare : 
ton estimates the number of public school graduates an eee be age ae up 8 teen te 
1/491, 300 Tene ap eee cee Schools, | 27.031: Fla, | 91,859; Che as bai: rede I7536 36 
Tn ‘1930 the government records’ 1,900,965 pupils | La., 156,850; Md., 51,690; Miss, 3 
in the last elementary grade of the euutic echasls 36,219; N. C., 259, 595; Okla.,. 49, 281; 2b2.sbo; Mo. 
an enrollment in the first high school grade |Tenn., 113,402; Tex., 203,740; Va., 153 6a; We 


and 
of 1,626,823 pupils. . Va., 26,138. 


4] ILLITERACY IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. 
‘ (Data compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 


All Classes All Classes. All Classes 
City. 1930.| 1920. City. 1930. | 1920. City. 1930. 11920. 1920. 
% % 70 % % 
2.0 | 3.6 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 4.3 | 5.5 ||Pittsbprgh, Pa....... 2% | 4% 
1.4 | 3.0 |\Jersey City, N.J.....| 4.0 | 4.3 |{Portland, Ore... _>./] 1/1 | 1.7 
4.1 | 6.6 ||Kansas City, Mo.....| 1.5 | 2.0 ||Providence, R.I..... 5.0 |] 5.9 
3.1 | 4.4 ||Knoxville, Tenn..... 4.2 | 6.3 |/Reading, Pa......... 3.2] 3.5 
6.2 | 8.4 ||Long Beach, Calif. . 2.5 | 0.5 ||Richmond, Va....... 4.2 | 5.6 
3.2 | 4.0 |/Los Angeles, Calif. . 1.7 | 2.0 ||Rochester, N. Y..... 3.7 | 4.5 
4.36 | 6.9 2.2 | 4.0 ||St. Louis, 'Mo........ 1.8 | 2.7 
2.4 | 4.2 2.1 | 3.0 |/St. Paul, Minn. 4 ae a 
4.7 | 5.9 0.8 | 1.2 ||Salt Lake City, Utah.| 0.6 | 1.0 
3.2 | 4.6 3.6 | 7.2 ||San Diego, Calif... .. 0.9 | 1.6 
1.5 | 2.0 5.1 | 6.0 ||S. Francisco, Calif: :/| 1.6 | 1.9 
4.2) 5.3 8.8 |12.1 ||Scranton, Pa........ 4:11 625 
2.0 | 2.8 4.8 | 6.3 ||Seattle, Wash... OFS JESS 
2.3 | 3.2 5.4 | 5.9 ||Spokane, Wash. 0.7] 0.8 
1S Soy Nome 4.5 | 6.2 ||Springfield, Mass 2.1 | 3.7 
ee bt22 4.0 | 4.5 ||Syracuse, N.Y. 2.5 | 4.0 
Py ts 5.2 | 6.1 |/Tacoma, Wash. Lol dan 
2.3 | 3.8 5.4 | 7.5 ||Toledo, Ohio......_: 1.9 | 2.5 
4.9] 6.4 SQUGRAI. tos sees 2.3 | 3.3 |/Trenton, N.J....... 4.8] 6.9 
yay ae Richmond.,...... S21 4.0 [Utiea, N. ¥.... ies 6.1 | 6.4 
10.2 {11.9 ||Norfolk, Va......... 4.6 | 6.3 ||Washington, D. C...| 1.6 | 2.8 
1.5 | 2.0 |/Oakland, Calif....... 2.0 | 2.5 ||Wichita, Kansas..... 0.7 }.1a 
--| 1.6 | 3.3 ||Oklahoma City, Okla.; 0.8 | 1.5 ||/Wilmington, Del..... 3.4 | 5.5 
Hartford, Conn...... 4.7) 5.1 a Rae harcere 1.8 | 2.5 ||Worcester, Mass..... 3.3 | 4.7 
Houston, Texas...... 2.9 | 5.4 ||Pate NEIES, dea 6.2 | 6.3 |/Yonkers, N. Y....... 3.0 | 5.5 
Indianapolis, Tad... 2.) BS]. 2.2 Philadelphia, PS. Saree 2.6 | 4.0 |/Youngstown, Ohio...] 4.5 | 5.7 


The Mexicans, whose illiteracy percentage is high, The percentage of foreign-born who, in 1930, 
were in 1920 included in the white classification, but | could not speak English ranged in the boroughs of 
in 1930 they were given a@ separate classification and | N. Y. City from 5.0 in Queens, to 9.1 in Man- 
were included among ‘“‘other races." This change | hattan. In other cities the range was from 0.4 in 
affects figures for cities in Texas and California. | Long Beach, Calif., to 20.0 in Fall River, Mass 


ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS BY GRADES (41 STATES, 1931-32 AND 1933-34.) 


nroliment.| Enrollment. Enrollment | Enrollment 

Grade. Toss. ) | (1933-34.) Grade (1931-32.) (1933-34.) 
Kindergarten)........... 421,023) sour ae First yea: year high school. . 1,190,228 1,208,193 
Te Ge Ste Me 2.741.762 aide year high school. 946,152) , 1,028,454 
ies 7 ee Raed Seer 1,911,334 ; Sos" 303 3 || Thir hird year high school. 746,071 830,105 
i OS oo Se 1,822,543 1,789,689)||Fourth year nie school. . 620,377 698,014 
ui 1 32 eee 1,767,165 1,759,632||Post graduate 2.......,. 30,273 51,412 
MERE eel gratis eo, 3 ote Sa ae © 1,671,364 1,644.66 5) id -_———___ 
RR pire a al, dle «4.9155 op 1,547,420 1,556,565 Tot. secondary........ 3,533,101 3,816,178 
eee eee 1,383,544 11464/016 —————! —— 
LL ae i ee 1,116,811 1,143,415|| Grand total........... 1,7916,067| 17,965,175 

Total Elementary..... 14,382,966 14,148,997 


129 States only. 217 States only. 


AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE, AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, AND NUMBER OF DAYS 
SCHOOLS WERE IN SESSION, 1933-34. 


Aggreg. Aver. Aver. | Aggreg. Aver. Aver. No. 
attend. daily days tid States. attend. daily days schools 
in days. attend. in session. in days. attend. in session. 
76,977,467 507,843) 152 New Mexico. yy 193,285 87,895) 173 
Arizo’ 12'821,119 76,642 166 North Dak. . 509,219 135,739 166 
Arkansas... . 49,910,823 347,059 143 Olio. 265.55 ope’ 104,214} 1,190,102 168 
.--| 180,639, ‘010: 1,016,992 178 Oregon...... 28,910,306 169,260 169 
E peta = 36, 825, 565 196,399 166 Rhode Island 19,858,542 108,264 182 
* 51, 961, -306 285,480 182 South Car... 55,562,675) 378,830 147 
laware.... 7,294.9) 39,728 183 South Dak.. 31° 841,973 136,348 173 
3 13,742, 355 76,402 179 Tennessee. . . 73,492,380 511,360 142 
rid: 49'031,868 299,824 164 PEXSH rsx. aho's 174,645,647, 1,039,497 168 
Georgia 80,144,392 589,297 136 WEED). ose 21,801,019 127,149 167 
Idaho 17,027,024 103,893 164 Vermont.... 11,306,701 58,533 167 
_.--.| 210,144,252} 1,174,468 178 Virginia..... 82,991,908 486,508 170 
Indiana 111,850,096: 653,330) 171 Washington.. 51,312,150 283,718 181 
] 83,611,075 474,818 176 W. Virginia. . 65,709,033 376,708 174 
Kansas 60,906,075 367,618 166 Wisconsin. . . 91,766,261 516,454 178 
: aoe 72,001,173 471,920 oe Wyoming... 8,346,617 47,147 177 ) 
Louisiana... . 60,479,990 381,702 
F 294 149,808 175 Total for 41 
Meee 2: 136086285 699,163 180 States—1934/2,594,141,520| 15,214,366 169 
| oot] ogisg0| «160 —«t Total for 41 — 
hy co) 
N rie 49/380 '917 277,392 178 States—1932/2,566,419,114| 15,182,300 169 
‘mp. . Het beiga7 193 Percentage 
New Rite ot! r 
. I 131, 002; 272 700,195 187 Change +1.1 +0.2 0 


UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT GAINED IN 1935. 


$ made public by Dr. A. H. Upham, Secre- | crease of 8. 3%. In the Pacific Coast States the gain. 


_ _ Report: oes 

* av Asso ft State  Gniversities, was 10%; in the West North Central, 9.9%; e 

oe 36, ee tanared o toca enrollment of 175,- | West mach. Central, 8.6%; a the Mountain, oR 

8 students in 44 State Universities and Land Grant | in-the South Atlantic, 4.3% i the Middle Atlantic, 
as compared with 162,406 in 1934, an in- | 3.7%; and in the New Eng et 2.1%. 
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STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND C 
TOTAL NUMBER. | Dae ’ ToTaL NUMBER. || were 
Men. | Women.|| — * 


636.30 604345 
125,750 2.43 
138,644] 73,587 616,843) 3 


<a ; : 
DENTS IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1931-32. ef 


i i i iti i tory students — 
igures on student enrollment in American universities and colleges include prepara \ 
50: {93i-s2 figures include only students of college grade. | 


moma saso  e [otal Bbudenpsy ime ign clan Thos een 


A fo i Graduate Professional jaf College Gr’e,| Preparatory jExtension and 
Ete eecnanis. Departments. | Departments. |Incl. Spec. Stu. Departments. Corresp. Depts. 5 


te Men. Women| Men. |Women| Men. Women| Men. {Women} Boys j Girls | Men Women 
19,372] 14,378] 86,682 122,310 / 
3,391 

602 
te 


1,17 
1,85 


cae 
aa 
466 
261 
40 
905 


4,905 ~ 
1, 


360) 1,360 
17,516/103,550 
234] 10,752 


LAW SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, 


1924-| 1928- 1929-) 1930-| 1928-| 1929-) 1980-/ 1931- 
1929. | 1930.) 1931. | (aut.)| (aut.)| (aut.)| (aut.) 


7,770) 7,694) 6,072) 6,987| 6,923] 7,453 U7 
9) 8,284) 7,925) 8,454) 7,729) 7,384) 6,917] 6,71 
283| 324, 339) 283) 296; 156) 1 


669) 16,235) 14,577) 16,086] 15,473] 13,842 13,495] 
58) 15,229) 13,418) 12,019] 14,804|12,917 11,822) 10,771 


849] 770| 761) +784) 


Seta cis 42,743|48,942|46, 7511 43,323] 46,397/44,030 
aw schools in the United States in 1933 numbered 185, of which 81 were full-time, 


a 
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889 
PROPERTY GF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1931-32. 4 
Volumes | Campuses Buildings 5 
Studen 
State. Libne and and Im- Equip- Endowment Aid : Other 
raries. Farms, provements. ment. Funds. Funds. Assets, A 
| Numbers. Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolla i 
; . lars. m A lars. Dollars. - ‘ 
Continental U. S..| 48,682,136/316,136,259/1,370,680,333]319,996,767]1,365,635,282| 90,339, 180]152,788,866 
Alabama.... 304,134] 2,556,239] 12,082,307] 2,184,972 7,302,695 
= 556,239 082, ,184, ,302,692 2 ; 
A na... 106,900 605,088 2,027,351] 1,113)530 709,356 38°507 a eT y 
Arkansas 241,723] 1,416,547 6,387,519] _1,912'340 2,427/204 65,79 24'393 
Cal fornia . 2,656,094) 18,870,791] 70,301,413] 21,563,773] 61,846,467| 4,101/841| 11,346,954 
‘colorado. .... 578,332] 1,884, 14,080,802] 3,890,959 5,580,471 299,87 "447,003 
Connecticut 2,549,058 13,834,437 50,992,063 14,511,357 92,465,446] 9,650,244] 3,516,368 
yaar x : 2/833/905 0,32 :360 ‘es 
Dist. of Columbia 571,752] 5,274,032] 10,618;699| 2/340;292 6,190,424 522/087 "2,181,186 
MISrIds... on. cs 2 280,445 1,548] 8,914,742] 2/844'944 2,785,226 91,270| —'126,393 
Georgia. ........ 626,824, 5,037,101] 24,137,867] 4,669,835] 16,2787338| 1,264'866| 1,007°'726 
FOGHO Sos aka 125,574 386,547 2.779.766 048/234 2,859,904 13,16 "40,946 F 
MIUNAIS:. oc cee wns 3,436,934] 26,467,815] 77,369,400] 17,716,971] 112,978,246] 7,890/723] 18,168,663 
migiane. |, 2... 58,211] 4,807,889} 37,765,298] 8,750,020] 17,175,192] 3,211,920] 3;078,688 . 
7 SERRE eee 1,192,158] 4,865,675] 33,581,576] 10,297,940] 12/820/965| 1,285,657 97,814 
ARERR on eS. 736,021} 3,207,007] 18,181'893] 6,014/40. 7,755,264 37,771| 590,616 ’ 
Kentucky....... 625,874] 3,537,721] 16,322,076] 3,177,876} 17,176,852 476,174 718,107 
Louisiana........ 318,190} 3,603,602] 16,465,952] 4,043,267] _12/873;719 587,547 12)1 : 
BIND ne REI. < 442°843 347,860 6,493,295| 1,795.552| 10,772;041 770,396 445,991 ~ 
Maryland... .... 926,398] 4,027,595] 46,212)107] 5,703,309] _34°561'590| 1,170;818] 1,216,506 
Massachusetts 4,975,922] 12,266,099] 58,120,658] 12,730,037] 228,954,220] 11,585,783] 4,725,597 
Michigan... ., 1,395,153] 11,277,550} 45,987,891] 15,540,673] 13,122,922 724,395] 4/390,025 
innesota....... ,369,362} 8,327,881! 34,058,001] 9,587,172] 20,618,586] 1,007,663] 1,762,870 
Mississippi. ...... 40,288] 1,549,339] » 11,852,698] 2,770,572 3,008,134 74, 41, 
issouri......... 1,469,415] 10,280,165] 39,894/100] 11/561,686| 34/214/473] 2,125,133] 3,837,953 
Montana........ 47,856 450,898 4,570,256] 1,399,801]  3,484,10 43,3 60,02 
Nebraska........ 521,176] 5,046,892] 10,059,795] 3,782,037 8,580,892 304,408 651,667 
Nevada......... 54,337 145,906 1,802,873 419,689 345,194 25,588||,- scene 
New Hampshire. . 340,434 909,094] 11,676,871] 1,698,405] 13,697,151] 1,406,237| 3,048,996 
New Jersey...... 1,427,889] 10,385,449] 18,729,752] 4,181,517] 37,866,845] 5,695,569] 1,685,859 
New Mexico... . 81721 702,402 2,779,250 89,068 754,922 19,393]... ae 
: 29,254,532] 187,599,320] 14,869:677| 54,084,239 
7,929,092| 35,544,321 54.527] 1,022,014 
1,519,186 4,286,91 71,3 81,9 
21,085,793] 82,538,402] 3,731,067] 8,661,719 
3,935,309 4,838,220 182,245 90,1 
4,317,929 5,538,858 188,508 303,359 
25,892,702] 90,994,289] 5,144.8: 7,505,023 
505,094] 10,553,825 56,4 345,683 
2 4,256,601 5,055,206 229/850 353,874 
South Dakota 257.604] 1,251,111 258, 2;063,834 3:773,559 80,42 255,713 
Tennessee....... 688.687| 6,269,915} 26,018,006] 4,696,646] 29,924,137 823/421] 1,444,7 
PROBS sf be oho i aoe 1,415.437| 9.051.714] 45,638,129] 12,209,421] 56,124,143] 1,130,922] 3,489,328 
WARE sh ate occ 283,371} 1,026,778 681,509] 1,763,453 428,641 384,84 56,3. 
Vermont 236,276 311,177 3,837,862 9,971 6,170,853 287,968 426 
Virginia. .....2.. 957.910] 3,315,923] 32,056,261] 5,220,430] 29,909,817] 5,336,928] 1,752,147 
Was ON. ahh 694,165] 6.941.887] 11,945,964] 4637.49 5,300,806 20,334| 3,389,467 
West Virginia 236.321| 6,478,636 5,956,643} 2,077,984 2,947 397 120,879 6,350 
Wisconsin....... 1,211,837] 5,546,027] 25,632/958] 7,885,022] 11,889,376 639,323 641,263 
Wyoming........ 10,039 702,870 1,663,100| 1,035,713 2,406,005 52.794| 2,333,830 


DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL OF SCHOOLS. 4 
PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. / 


; Denominations. 1900. | 1910. { 1920. ; 1930 Denominations. 1900. ; 1910. | 1929. | 1930, 
‘Baptist: M. E. South . 
1c a re 96 74 107 Schools......... 25 21 
Students........ 7,173| 6,983} 10,903} 7,300 Students 2,863] 2,281| 2,200) 1,261 
Congregational: Presbyterian: 
EV Schools.......... 51 56 29 21 itn: Beer 4 ¢ 67 #4 ral 
Students..... »--| 2,671] 2,322) 2,348) 2,075 Students.......] 4,574] 3,570! 5,267) 8,016 
Episcopal: Roman Catholic: 
PIS Schools. . 75.0.60«:s 98 1 9 97 chools.........% 36 63 976) 1,648 
Students........| 5,145! . 4.788] 7,761] 7,968 Students....... 15,872| 30,124; 76,054/201,495" 
ends: Seventh Day Adv.: 
BSHnools. wc - 6;...-'3 55 48 2 2 MOOI. Ses S-.<il- ccc eogetes 22 74 
Students........ 3,428] 2,243] 2,324) 2,964 Stents oc s!sats |nie'a oe axcbaarc ste 1,992] 4,866 
Latter Day Saints: Other denom.: 
BOHGOIS: a8 cic -fa5s boos ae BS oe Ean 12 2 hools..... Pte 56 84 58 52 
PUUGEUIS. <2, sic cfascie os lowes vse 3,959] 1,144 Students 4,344]. 9,490} 5,305) 5,984 
Lutheran: Total deno 
Schools...... ae 32 42 47 33 Schools. .. 945] 1,143] 1,527} 2,166 
Students........| 2,032) 3,339] 4,005) .3,381 Students. . 53,624! 71,147|130,019/ 254,068 
Methodist: Nonsectarian 
Schools.......... 465 67 71 62 Schools.... 1,033 638 566 647 
Students........ 5,522! 6,007! 7,902! 7,632 Students....... 57,173! 46,253| 54,134! 80,507 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1930-1931. 


Of the children in 


pie elementary schools, 


eta et Roman Cath . 1,730,670 || 293,337 are in New York State and 254,459 in Penn- 
Congregat’n’l. 9. Seventh Day sylvania. There are about 60,000 teachers in these 
al... 8,71 Adventist. . 2,269 ||schools, including the two States named. ‘ 
Tote 4,967| - Miscellaneous 1,502 Ninety-one per cent. ot all private elementary 
in. 1,462 | No! an...  50,786||schools reporting to the Federal Office of Education 
©. Methodist.... 2/298 ————_||for this study have some religious denominational 
byterian . 2,928 Total....< . 1,802,947 || affiliation or control, 


Bi | ba lk 
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RECEIPTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1931-32. 
Auxiliary Receipts for, Total, Ex- 
Educa- Biterpaaes Other Non} Extension | Additions Total cluding Ad~ 
State. tional and and. educational] of Physical to En- Receipts. pos rm't 
General. | Activities..| Receipts. Plant. dowment. owm 
a Nae 
Dollars. Dollars. lars. Dollars. Dollars Dolla 
Continental U. 8.. 1409: 217,928) 92,989,426 ib 683, 415) 50,740,900) 47,496, 160|611, 127, 829 565, oa, 669 
6,618 41,669 157,103 9,240} 4,357,076] 4,347,836 
ae ae 'g 400" 778 298475 wai ROR eee 1,224 353| 1.817.834 1/817,481 
Arkansas 2/332,887 492,604 21,042 129,123 67,721| 3,043,377] 2,975,686 
California. 26,130,334| 5,146,263 488'061| 3,106,363} 2,690,606] 37,561,627) 34,871,021 
f Colorado. . 4,605,63 412,9: 88,096 606,534 953,960] 6,667,170 §,713,21 
™. Connecticut. _..| 8,544,330} 1,832,695) 1,057,50: 8,376,757| 3,654,136] 23,465,422 19,811,286 
Delaware... .......-. 670,657 129,616 4,905 247,734 3,341] 1,056,253} 1,052,912 
Piao: of Columbia. 3,535,396] 1,048,216 17,315 695,881 882,102] 5,678,910 Bg00/ 806 
pes chsiaseralacnl «<= « 094} 1,476,969 23,868 523,033 1] 5,215,775| 5,196,96: 
Georgia SE ee 6,034,751] 1,412,222 180,413] 1,404,094} 1,987,257} 11,018,737) 9, 480. 
GARG f iodgat see Ps 1,652,370 299,538 171,529 135, 2,129,951 
vu llivato} Seay (oe ae 25,782,872} 4,615,442 801,985] 1,183,965) 4,151,916] 36,536,180 32,384,264 
| Indiana 10,375,327] 3,939,615 1,544 896,929 1,526] 16,314, 15,623,415 
EOE Sab Nee eae 10,982,352] 1,694,798 118,659 368,471 176,821) 13,341,101] 13,164,280 
WEADSAG: 3) \b piee se Sos 6,243,070 835,576 247,375 559,352 563,770] 8,449,143 5 ; 
Kentucky... 22... 4,732,600) 1,031,797 123,220 256,688 199,268] 6,343,573] 6,144,305 
Gouisiana, yoswss. .o. 4,273,127 807,084 19,499] 1,852,525 963,739] 7,915,974| 6,952,235 
INTGHIGMT Rites 1s c.. =: 2,373,187 495,310 68,076 1,000 244.412] 3,181,985] 2,937,573 
Maryland.. -..--| 8,577,942] 1,837,669 161,764] 1,622,821] 1,891,752] 14,091,948 12,200,196 
\ Massachuseits, Bsn ay. 27.328.511| 8,987,824, 1,570,913) 4,511,664) 12,119,413 54,518,325] 42,398,912 
Michigan. :......... 14,975,488] 1,801,020 203,978 8051491 1,009,639] 18,795,274] 17,785,635 
Minnesota..... -| 9,652,194) 3,189,339 273,890 502,443] 1,982,610] 15,600,476] 13,617,866 
Mississippi 2,699,430 719,671 3,644 22,179 8,300} 3,453,224 444,924 
issour: 11,228,830] 2,328,224 593,869] 1,043,096 365,997] 15,560,016] 15,194,019 
Montana 1,628,017 350,516 4,430 13,986 6,529] 2,003,478] 1,996,949 
Nebraska 4,895,980 867,489 63,527 418,099 25,217] 6,270,312} 6,245,095 
Nevada. . 505,023 82,147 3,897 BEESEDT MS. capes 630,89 630,892 
New Hampshire,....| 3,150,134 417,361 82,778 306,950 101,740] 4,058,963] 3,957,223 
New Jersey......... 7,882,813] 2,240,939 413,803) 621,493} 1,420,283] 12:579,331] 11,159,048 
New Mexico.\....... 1,082,717 351,118 SZLBSLY ak in a oe aaa ce ey ae 1,466,717] 1,466,717 
NW OY OPK etc. : 64,417,683| 9,379,231] 1,035,790] 4,493,745] 3,869,490) 83,195,939 79,326,449 
: North Carolina...... 7,298,368] 3,728,627 48,136 366,746 48,683] 11,500,560] 11,351,877 
a North Dakota...... 2,053)401 228,306 9,575 124,345 12,185] 2,427,812] 2,415,627 
i hio y 715,172] 2,413,534] 1,386,180] 30,366,218 - 
56,541 7,000 5 6,360,768 ’ 5 
9, 10,592 20,221] 4,576,933] 4,556,712 > 
a4 645,163] 2,466,868] 1,991,213] 42,834,625] 40,843,412 * 
ra 69,591 95,000 406,7 3,051,643} 2,644,926 * 
a 41,192 221,999 65,545] 5,171,395} 5,105.8 
2 307 38,128] 2,467,139 . 


7,230 154,30 2,449,011 - 
130,305] 3,023,221] 1,171,147] 12,504,504 11,333,857 £ 
63,555] 4,653,541] 1,630,631] 22,187,698] 20,557,067 = 
59,552 316,988 22/361| 2,904,276] 2,881,915 
90,042 18,384 78/368| 212431295] 2)164/927 | 
306,674 627,754 317,631| 12;267/868| 11,950,237 | 
94,322 409,650 405,331] 6,439,861 6,034,530 | 


0 51614| 3° 3! 96 
79,274) 631,372] 192,443] 12,731,779 2, 539,337" 
184 73,213 50,983] ” 1,296,576] 1,245,593 


(Including publicly controlled institutions; school year 1931-32; data by U. 8. Office of haneaeons 
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PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 1932-33. 
(These figures are by the United States Office of Education, Washington.) rf 


eu State. Elementary.(Secondary.| Total. State. Elementary.’ Secondary.| Total. ~ 
= Alabama...... 9,677 2,634 12,011 ||Nevada....... 157 157 * 
r Arizona....... 3,381 562 3,943 ||New Hamp... 23,237 3,468 26,705 
Arkansas... -. 5,878 907 6,785 ||New Jersey ... 118,867 16,409 135,276 
( California... .. 52,666 14,358 67,024 ||New Mexico.. . 8,111 1,402 | 5 
Colorado..... 13,760 2,288 16,048 ||New York... 352,019 47,441 399,460 ~ 
” Connecticut. . . 51,069 9,040 60,109 ||North Car... .. 3,953 +270 : 
7 Delaware..... 6,678 791 7,469 ||North Dak.... 7,817 1,099 8,916 
of Dist. of Col... . 10,066 2,702 12,768 ||Ohio......... 157,128 24,404 181,532 
v Florid 5,746 1,704 7, Oklahoma. ... . 8,30 ; } 
4 6,572 2,967 9,539 ||Oregon....... 10,791 2,026 12,817-~ 
2,494 750 3,244 ||Pennsylvania. . 289,691 36,538 326,229 
“a 241,500 28,028 269,528 ||Rhode Island..| ~ 27,986 4,304 32,290 
58,732 5,724 64,456 ||South Car... .. 3,042 1,822 4,864 - 
y 38,716 9,080 47,796 ||\South Dakota. 9,822 1,123 10,945- 
; 22,102 3,792 25,894 |/Tennessee. .. . . 7,281 4,560 11,841 
area pipes ies ss S Fo gears} 41,372 548 45,920 
"i + , »949 |/Otah... 2.0... 1,013 4 : 
i 20,932 4,736 25,668 ||Vermont...... 8,860 Baa ul 403 
4,230 Oo 49,739 || Virginia. ..... 7,698 4,704 12/402 
; 148,701 21,977 170,678 ||Washington. . . 16,190 3,448 19,638 
128,009 16,790 144,799 || West Virginia. 7,542 1,367 : 
: Mie oe ee Saas cet Bi eee : 105,217 8,788 114,005 
= Missour ere 67,961 9,151 77,112 Wyoming) ha SPO ee 
ontana..... , , 7,079 UL Sere 
Nebraska... . 22,711 3,536 26,247 i puanaiel Matinee 


OVER 700,000 CHILDREN ON RELIEF ROLLS, 


; It is estimated that between 700,000 and 800,000 about 109,000 families received mo hers’ aid undies 
; children were on relief rolls in May, 1935, in families | times JW. provisions, in oe th more than 3 
| of widowed, deserted or divorced mothers. Only | ai er ess families receiving emerag Ry 


ha 
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COLLEGES WITH $2,000,000 ENDOWMENT OR OVER. 


Amount. 
Institution. Location. Dollars. Institution. Location. ‘Dole 


Alabama, Univ. of..|University, Ala. . 


‘Amherst iGolleee ». Manors. nase 4,734,257 || Mass. Inst. Tech.. .|Cambridge, Mass. .| 32.0 


14/535,000|| McGill University. |Montreal, Canada. -| 20,292'9%8 


Barnard College. . .|New York, 5 
Batra aim Cu ot [peru Sprn’.ss.| 15430 RIES Peat. pes, Mich | “1g ae 
elo OllezO..- 76/54 Beloit, Wisc. . 2,457,281/| Minnesota, Univ. of| Min: 
Brea College. per ey 9'634'3651| ations eu Wie ig : neapolis, Minn. i 618,116 
Boston Univ.. -|Boston, Mass. | 4/48'000|| Mt. Holyoke Goll, -|So. Healey Wtase: 2,180,000 
Serre | . . Mt. yoke Coll. ./So. Ha y 
Bowdoin College. : -|Brunswick, Me... :]} 7:707,191||N.¥.PostGrad.M.8.|New ater Ne: 2 Orr 608 
Bradley Poly. Tost..|Peoria,-Il........, 2,581,000||New York Univ....|New York! N_ Yo ».| 9,085,269 
Bryn Mawr es Providence, R. ak -| 10,360,000]/No. Car., Univ. of..|Chapel Hiil, N. C..| #2, 729,410 
ee awr College/Bryn Mawr, Pa.. *6,000,000//No. Dak-Agric.Coll.|Fargo, N. Dak... .. *1,941,900 
Ste niv.. .|/Buffalo, N.Y... ..: *5,129,159|| Northwestern Univ.|Evanston, Ill, . . 21,782,482 
alit. Inst. of ‘Tech.|Pasadena, Calif. 8,000,000|| Oberlin College... /|Oberlin, Ohio. 18,089,975 
California, Univ. of.|Berkeley,’ Calif. 20,228/414|| Oglethorpe Univ. . .|Oglethorpe, Ga. *2;000,000 
Carleton College... .| Northfield, Minn...| _2/870,779||Ohio Wesleyan Un.|Delaware, Ohio... || 3'569'000 
Carnegie Inst. Tech Pittsburgh, Pa.. 16,337,000}/Penn., Univ. of... .|Philadelphia, Pa. || 18'875'525 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci. .|Cleveland, ‘Ohio. . 4,400,000|| Pittsburgh, Univ. of/Pittsburgh, Pa... || 27176/963 
Catholic U. of Am.. Washington, D. C.. *3,125,000||Pomona College... .|Claremont, Calif. . 2/841/463 
Chicago, Univ. of. .|Chicago, eee 59,388,579||Princeton Univ. ...|Princeton, N. J....| 20,000,000 
Cincinnati, Univ. of/Cincinnati, Ohio. 9,058,433|| Queens University..|Kingston, Ont., C. || “ 2'650/992 
Clark Univ.:...... Worcester, Mass.. *5,000,000}|Radcliffe College. ..|Cambridge, Mass. || 3,956/877 
oy, College. .... Waterville, Me....:| 21300;000||Redlands, Univ. of. Redlands, Calif....] 3,169,570 
Beas os ticwe is ge ae: os pen a Troy, IN. Xi5, cas oe 4 ‘000 
.- -|Colo, -» Colo... . 2 ce Institute..... Houston, Texas... . . 
(a) Columbia Univ.|New York, N. Y... 69,226,412|/Richmond, Univ. of/Richmond, Va..... a ptt 
4,229,858|| Robert College.. Istanbul, Turkey.. . 3,584,00 
2,148,600|/Rochester, Univ. of.|Rochester, N.Y... 58,008,103 
29,882,275||Rose Poly. Inst... .|Terre Haute, Ind... 2,000,000 
4,000,000/||Rutgers College....|New Bruns., N. J.. 
aut 2,457,248]/St. Lawrence Univ .|Canton, N. Y.. 
Dartmouth College.| Hanover, 17,000,000)|St. Louis Univ...../St. Louis, Mo.. 
Davidson College. .| Davidson, 2,125,000}/Simmons College...) Boston, Mass 
Denison Uniy...... Granville, Ohio... :| 3'900/000||Smith College. N’hampton, Mass. 
Denver, Univ. of.. .|Denver, Colo... _.: 2,353,711||Southern Meth. Un.| Dallas, Texas 
DePauw Univ..... Greencastle, Ind...] 5,657,732|/Stanford Univ..... Stanford Un., Cal. .| 32;005,238 
Drew University. ..;Madison, N. J..... 5,150,000)|Stevens Inst. Tech .| Hoboken, N. J.....| 3,059,700 
Drexel Institute... .|/Philadelphia, Pa...| 3,057,187||Swarthmore College Swarthmore, Pa.. 7,461,542 
Duke University. ..|Durham, No. Car. .| 29,560,735)||Syracuse Univ..... Syracuse, N. Y. 4,053,658 
Emory earvemniey.: |Atlanta, 2 ae 5,588,600||Teachers College...|New York, N. ¥.. 7,980,652 
George Peabody Col] Nashvilie, Roa .-| 3,796,663||Texas Christian Un.|Fort Worth, Texas.| 3/040,407 
Geo.WashingtonUn.| Washington, D. C.. 2,383,075|| Texas, Univ. of... .|Austin, Texas...... 33,642,546 
Goucher College. ..|Baltimore, Md..... 2,468,969||Toronto, Univ. of. .|Toronto, Serene ' +11 474,029 
Grinnell College... .|Grinnell, Iowa..... 2,104,200||Trinity College. ...|Hartford, Conn... 3,150,000 
Hamilton College. -|Clinton, N. Y..... 4,095,407||/Tufts College...... Medford, Mass.....| *7,150,000 
Hamline Univ..... St. Paul, Minn... .-} *2,000/000||Tulane Univ... _... New Orleans, La...| 10,482,843 
Hampton Institute.|Hampton, Va...... 10,214,572)| Union College. .... Schenectady, N. Y.|. 4,032,000 
Harvard Univ..... Cambridge, Mass. .|128,109,121}|) Vanderbilt Univ. ..| Nashville, Tenn... .| 20,000,000 
Haverford corer Haverford, Pa..... 4,100,000}/Vassar College... . Poughkeepsie, N. Y| 8,594,000 
Idaho, Univ. of. Bett Idaho....} 2,151,628}/Vermont, Univ. of..)Burlington, Vt.....} 2,957,525 
Indiana Univ...... Bloomington, Ind. .| *2,246,000)/ Victoria College....|Toronto, Can...... *3,138,193 
John Carroll Univ..|}Cleveland, Ohio....| 2,500,000} Virginia, Univ. of. .|Charlottesville, Va.) 10,806,985 
JohnsHopkinsUniv.|Baltimore, Md.....| 26,838,314|}}Wabash College... .|Crawfordsville, Ind.| 2,100,000 


bac] 


Kalamazoo Se get Kalamazoo, M *1,877,749|| Wake Forest Coll. .|Wake Forest, N.C.}| 2,394,000 
Lin 1,860, 145|| Washington St.Coll.|Pullman, Wash.... 


, Wash. 
Washington Univ. .|St. Louis, Mo... 


lege. : 
Lafayette College. . 5 683}; Wellesley College...|Wellesley, Mass... . 
Laval University. . dhe Wesleyan Univ....|Middletown, Conn.| 7,459,769 
Lehigh University..|Bethiehem, Pa.....| 5,351,000|| WesternReserveUn |Cleveland, Ohio... .| 12,265,500 
Lewis Institute. ...|Chicago, Ill....... *1,395,320|| Williams College. ..|Williamst’n, Mass,.| 7,969,376 


Lindenwood.Coll.. .|/St. Charles, Mo....} 2,175,000|| Wooster, Coll, of...| Wooster, Ohio..... 3,350,000 
Loyola Univ....... New Orleans, La...| 2,253,648||WorcesterPoly.Inst. | Worcester, Mass...] 3,425,633 
Macdonald College. ebec, Canada... _| *45250:000 Wyoming, Univ. of |Laramie, Wyo..... 2,583,097 
Manitoba, Univ. = innepeg, Man., 4 *2,162,326|| Yale University... .| New Haven, Conn..| 95,838,568 
Marquette Univ. . .|Milwaukee, Wisc.. 2,582,201 


*Latest available figure. 
Ee eee “darn Teachers, College of Pharmacy, Bard (St. Stephen’s), and New York Post Gmdunia 


STUDENTS TAKING SOME FORM OF COLLEGE WORK, 1900-1932. 


Collegiate students in, 
Universities and colleges. Teachers colleges. normal schools. Total. 


Year Exten. am Exten. Exten. Exten. 
Reg- | Sum- | corre- | Reg- | Sum- | corre- | Reg- | Sum-| corre- | Regu- | Sum-/| corre- 
mer. | spond. | ular. mer. | spond.| ular. | mer. | spond. | lar year.| mer. | spond. 


89,757 | 277,700 1208, 992) 138,720/125, oF 250,717|26,106/11,688| 3 5,556/1,154,583/414,390)4 265, ae 

12 got a7 275|249'150| 294,044/118,411 119,1 52/290|43,113'19,745| 17,799) 1,085, 799 388, 006) 354,1 
1928... ||868,793|239,570| 292,074 114/618) 120; ‘O19 61.090|46,627-23,187| _7,082| 1,030,038) 382,776 seoizee 
1926.. .|767,263|209,454| 273/235 85,207| 92/588] 40,076/49,609.38,419| 11,503 ‘902, ,079) 340, 461 324,819 


4. 1664'266|189,943| 1441858] 58,896] 74,619| 32,362 11,240 13, 563 16, 927 "402|278,125| 194147 
Apa lesa as oa] Bin) AEE) (Baty ESRB Cc fcc:| MB) See a 
Hie: 3 ais ett Aa eed 330,689] 78,059] 50,314 
1916.. 1325] 83,234)... 000 
1915.. 303,233] 83,234|....... : 
1910." 654 
1905.. 199,0451....00 doe neem 
1900.. 167,999]. 2. cde 


ap 148 ager students omitted. 24,724 noncollegiate students omitted. %*2,049 noncollegiate 
Students omitted, 4 174,921 noncollegiate students omitted. 
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United States—Education—Chief Colleges. 


PIO” eres ce ee Sone 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


This list is based on the 1935 Education Directory 
of the United States Offce of Education, Depart- 
The number of students Js of 
those studying for degrees and does not include 
those taking extension courses or casual courses 
The number of teachers 


ment of the Interior. 
in the summer schools. 


Name. 
ee ee Se 


q bien’ Christian (C., E., 8.). 
Adelphi (W., S. 
tan ae 
ae CO. 
Kron, Univ, oe (Cab SR Ae Care pr 
Alabina (W., 
‘Alabama Poly. inst. (C., E., 8.).. 
Alabama, Univ. of (C sg). 
Alaska, Univ. of (form. ’ Alaska Agric. 
Coll. and Sch. of Mines) (C.,E. 8.) 
Albany (C., E., S. 
Albertus Magnus (W.).. 


Antioch, (CG): 
*Arizona, Univ. 0: 
Arkansas (C., 8.) 

Arkansas State (C., 
*Arkansas, Univ. of ie 
Armour Inst. of Tech. &) 


RVSEE NS BI ae withine ousle 
Atlantic Garistlan (Gy E. 8). 
Augsburg (C.) 
Augustana (C., =) hans cetera nun ottt sah ve 
Augustana (C., To eee ete ere 
Austin (C., E., 5) 
Baker Univ. (C 


_ Baldwin-Wallace co ESS) ate 5 


Bard 


TESTES (GTS eo an a 

Battle Creek, (C., a Rice et See haan 

Baylor Univ. (CE biel ee Rreiseie< oF 

TOG 2A ERIS) eel Sec ee 
Beirut, Univ. of (C., 8.) 

Belhaven (W., 8.) 


B {C) 

Bethel tos Ah lat eee Oren 
Birminghain-Southeria wey 1) ep oe 
Blue penta (W., 

Bluffton (C., E., 8. 


Boston (part C ae Rate tia aes te 
Mopwones! (CG), Hi, 1S).. 05.2. eee. 
Boston Univ. Ko BBB ie cays 
Vb al gh AS eee ae 


Bowling Green State Univ.(C., Eo 
Bradley Polytechnic Inst. (C.,E.,8.).. 
Bridgewater-Daleville (C.)......... 
Brigham Young Univ., (CE. BD. 
Brooklyn ae is 

Brown Univ. 


n Mawr ( 
Bucknell ‘Univ. (GOMERAS Tet" 
Buena Vista (C 


a3} 
Buffalo, Univ. of (G., B., 8.); 
Butler Univ. (C., E., 8): 
California Inst. of Tec 
*California Univ. of ear 8.)% 
ret OY pe at Los emacs (G:8.).. 


(C 
Catholic Univ, jytbart C, Bia) panes 
ar Cres we SA RE ee i hatte 
Cedarville om abe Ovum enters 


\ 


. |Tueson, 


3, Tackson, 
. |Beloit, Wisc... eS 


.-|Carthage, Ill. . 
.|Cleveland, Ohio’ 


Location. 


-|Abilene, Tex. . 
|Garden City, NY... 
Adrian, Mich.....: yee 


Akron, Ohio. 
Montevallo, Ala. 
.|Auburn, Ala... 


: University, Ala ine, f 


Coll. (Fairbanks), Alas 


..|Alma, Mich.......... 


Washington, D. C.... 
Amherst, Mass ' 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. . 


Batesville, ATK....... 
Jonesboro, ArK....... 
Fayetteville, Ark..... 


.| Wilson, No. Car...... 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Rock Island, Ill...... 


Sherman, Tex. 2...) 
Baldwin City, Kan.... 
Berea, DIO, 5.0 Cases 
ATBRRA SEO LOGS Rs 


Lewiston, Me........ 
Battle Caek Mich. 
Waco, 


irut, Lebanon, Nria 
Miss. . 


Birmingham, Ala 


Blue Mountain, Miss.. 
Bluffton, Ohio.. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Cleveland, Tenn 


Bowling eacit Ohio. . 

Beoriay Ul...) is ero ae 
Bridgewater, Va 

.| Provo, Utah. 


Jefferson City, Tenn,. 


ae 
ashington C, 
Allentown, Pa.. 

Cedarville, Ohio. ; 


‘ 


co-educational; 


is for the regular courses leading to degrees. — 
The data are from questionnaires returned by — 
the institutions in the year 1935. 
The abbreviations following the names of the 
colleges indicate: C., 
tension courses; 8, summer school; W. women only, — 
Colleges marked a star (*) are land grant colleges. 


has e€x-— 


Year 


Organ. 


James F. Cox..... 


Governing Official. 


Frank D. Blodgett. 
Harlan L. Feeman....-. 
James Ross McCain... . 
Hezzleton E. Simmons. . 

. C. Carmichael....... 
Luther Noble Duncan... 
George H. Denny...... 


Charles E. Bunnell. ... . 
Thomas Wm. Bibb..... 
Sister M. Isabel........ 
John L. Seaton......... 
John N. Norwood...... 
William P. Tolley...... 
Harry ‘M. Crooks..-.... 
John M. M. Gray...... 
Stanley King........... 
A.D. Henderson ,act’g).. 
Homer LeRoy Shantz. . 


Howard S. Hilley.) 25 
George Sverdrup....... 
Conrad Bergendoff.... . 
Clemens M. Granskou... 
Everett B. Tucker...... 
Wallace B. Fleming... .. 
Loujs C. Wright........ 


G. Tewksbury (act’g) . 

V.C. Gildersleeve (Dean) 
Clifton D. Gray........ 
Emil Leffler 


Ropes DeVore Leigh. 
William J. sechewe AUN 


58 
16 
22 
221 
35 
542 
54 
B. ams 54 
Frederic 3 R. Hamilton. . 51 
Paul H. Bowman....... 20 
Franklin 8. Harris...... 125 
William A. Boylan. |||! 264 
spray A, Barbour. . 223 
S. Morriss Dean) 127 
Mares Edwards Park. . 85 
Homer Price Rainey. . 72 
Henry Olson........... 19 
amuel P. Capen (Chan.)| 4,123| 430 
James W. Putman...... 80 
BR. A. Millikan... 11): 157 
Robert G. Sproul....... 1,734 
Ernest C. Moore (Prov.) 330 
Ralph ‘Stob! >. 2 6 Fc 20 
James vr. - Sweeney Becks 3 
Otto; Mees...) kee 8 
Donald oR Cowling...... 66. 
Charles Watkins (act’g) . 300 
Emmet Riley.......... 15 
William A. Ganiald | 30 
oo TT: Warren) .35 Soe 
I. W. Bingaman........ i 5 


SSRRBONSARSwuas 


peat 
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Year of No. of 

Name. Location, Organ. Governing Official. | oes Tchs, 

.|Shreveport, La. 1825 |Pierce Cline........4... 551 4) 

ella, Iowa. cae Irvin J. Lubbers....., f 250 20 

Danville, Ky 19 |Charles J. Turck. ....., 374 31 

..|Los Angeles, Cali 1920 Cecil F, Cheverton..... 330 27 

S.) Charleston, So. Ca 1785 |Harrison Randolph . 415 22 

eer za, Univ. oF (C, > 2) pe HE elena pe Tenn 1886 |Alexander Guerry. 944 33 

hicago, aig of (C., 8.) beets aint Chicago, Tl... s v2. 1891 |Robert M. Hutchin 11,054} 850 

Ranean’( REP eT Modo hee +--..|Murfreesboro, N. Car. | 1848 |W. B. Edwards. 120 13 

Cincin miv.of(C.)85..4. .|Cincinnati, Ohio... . -. 1874 |Raymond Walters 3,574 62 

Cita Qe. eee eee Charleston, So. Car...| 1842 |Chas. P, Summerail ; 558 41 
Clare! Colleges (C., S.) (see Po- 

mona Coll. and Seripps Cleve. Fa. Claremont, Calif... .. 1925 |James A, Blaisdell....,. 142 65 

mUniv. (part C.,.B., B).. cs... Vorcester, cee 1887 | Wallace W. Atwood..... 380 38 

Clarkson College of Tech........... Potsdam, N. Y....... 1896 |James Shelby Thomas... 346 30 

*Clemson Agricultural (8.)......... Clemson, So. Gar ened 1889 |Enoch Walter Sikes.....j 1,262] 107 

RCOKer-(W.) - - 0.50. Ray ee gg eee Hartsville, So. Car..:_| 1908 Carlyle Campbell....... 210 22 

ep [ca ee rer ie ean Waterville, Me....... 1818 |Franklin W. Johnson.. 606 45 

UCTS GR, eee ae tis aaa Hamilton, N. Y...... 1819 |Geo. Barton Cutten.. 990} 100 

BMORHGO M5 FE). ait hb Sica. cece Colorado Spr’gs. Colo.} 1874 |Thurston J. Davies..... 597 72 

Colorado Sch. of Mines (S. D5 tek tows eee iden, Colo......... 1874 F, Coolbaugh. ...... 548 48 

*Colorado State a of Agric. 

Bice Arts. (C.3/S2)i.i2 1-025 6 <6 “| port Collins, Colo.. 1879 |Charles A. Lory. ......« 1,501] 122 
Colorado, Univ. of eo: E., S.) . .| Boulder, Color... 55 1876 |George Norlin.......... 3,478] 304 
Columbia (C., S.).......... .|Dubuque, Iowa... 1: 1839 |Thomas Conry......... 382} 30 
&) Columbia Sy To ae New York, N. Y......| 1754 |Nicholas M. Butler..... 30,211} 2,190 

New London, Conn. .:| 1915 |Katharine Blunt..... 1! 630 71 

*Connecticut State < yee Storrs, Conn.. <} 1881 bert N. Jorgensen..... 749 86 

Converse (W.) Spartanburg, So. Car..| 1889 |Edward M. Gwathme 290 32 

Cooper Union, Xe. ) New Work, aN. ¥ <<. oct 1,167) 132 

Cornell (C. as ..|Mount cues Towa..| 1853 |H. J. Burgstahler.. 4 41 

*Cornell ine, |: Op > et, ONT ae Be PRG ON. Merete ars ioe 1865 | Livingston Farrand 5,717) 946 

Creighton Univ. (part G., S112): Omaha, Nebr. ....... 1878 |Patrick J. Mahan.......} 1,931] 275 

Culver-Stockton (C., S.).........6. Canton, Mo.......... 1853 |John H. Wood......... 267 22 

Cumberland Univ. (C.)............ Lebanon, Tenn....... 1842 |Ernest L. Stockton..... 370 18 

Mera Cent SD, ck ae aS ccs Binit, Nebr... Se<0.59 1884 |Erland Nelson. ........ 206 16 

Daniel Baker (C., 8.).... 222220001. Brownwood, Texas...} 1889 [Robert Guy Davis...... 437) 18 

2 ae + To Hanover, New Hamp.}| 1769 |Ernest M, Hopkins.....| 2,479] 251 

he OS 3 ee CEE ee Pe eae Davidson, No. Car....} 1836 |Walter L. Lingle....... 665 46 

Davis and Biking ) LT. teas Elkins, W. Va........ 1904 |James E. Allen......... 296 16 

‘Dayton, Univ. of (C., 8.).......25- Dayton, Ohio........ 1850 |Rev. Walter C. Tredtin. . 450 32 

AROS (aos s,. cst Man otlow ts Defiance, Ohio....... 3 |Frederick W. Raymond. 127 20 

*Delaware, Univ. of we th 8.).....| Newark, Walter Hullihen........ 750) 100 

Benteon vate g ra a 
ederic' . Hunter....} 2, 

coms Seat Michael J. O'Connell... .| 4,009] 278 

G. Bromley Oxnam..... 1,249 95 

Paul Hickey...... | 2,189 87 

A. H. Poetker. . ,850} 180 

Fred P. Corson,. 00 41 

alerts Edwin B. Dean... .: 200] 23 

n (W..E. 8) Mother M. Raymond 134 44 

S. W. Morehouse. ... 1,803 96 

Arlo Ayres Brown. 360 46 

Parke Rexford Kolbe....} 1,338) 101 

Cyrus Adler... 2.0.42 ee8 50 9 

Thomas W. Nadal...... 414 33 

Paul H. Buchholz...... 250 24 

William P. Few.....2...| 3,220) 102 

Du 2 3 3. Say remem ee |B Bes 

. r CHRCO 4 Ade ee 
Re Be William C, Dennis...12;] 384] 35 
oS BIS Ralph W. Schlosser. - 289| 18 
eee es EAL oti Elmhurs Timothy Lehmann.....:| 223] 22 
ee a A bea ane ae i $55 | William 8. A. Pott....1! 323| 49 
Emmanuel (WS tay gy oe | Boston. Mass 1 Sister Agnes Cecilia... . 335 41 
bein minuel Missionary (C., 8)... 0] Berrien Wee | ead Lames eilecaaaes te Soa] Be 
Emory and Henry ¢ 3) piu Si eiinsd ape seein OA nie Gar: | ieses\ Harvey W. Cox. a 1,200) 294 
pe gy He C8: ‘Nosh vail Retporia, Kalu. c. ic. 882 |John Bailey Kelly... "295| 27 
or sy As aria eI Due West, 80. Gar....| 1339 Griet...... 340| 25 
Serskine (C.)......2.+e+0- Sess ae ha til Ciyde ti tyone 230 53 
tke ao oo ‘ Earl E. Harper. . 345} 29 

C., Homer R. Dunatha: 237 18 
ise tai (C8) ; pees | ae 
; eT (CRS ee aa ie tea ‘ ‘ eae 
Bara Banodonsld (Ws B.)-. +>. ----- et aipasce Fla... | 1908 [edward Coura 1,590] 110 
a OW a Be Ge 3); |Gainesville, Fla... 1.7] 1853 |Jno. J. Tigert.....:2211] 2'848] 165 
‘hlorida, Univ. of (part Gs Bay |New York, N.Y. 1841 |Aloysius J, Hogan....., 6.604] 382 
Fordham Univ. (part 8) Hays, Kan..... 1902 |Clarence BE. Rarick.....| 1,348] 52 
Fort Hays (C., E., S. Klin, Ind... 1334 | William Spencer...| '283| 24 
a A SSE Lancaster, Pa........| 1787 |Henry H. Apple.......- 675| 45 

Bs Wichita, Kan.......! 1898 |David M. Edwards. |... 341| - 36 

Friends Univ. (C., S.)... Greenville, So. Car... :] 1826 |Bennette Eugene Geer..| 521] 34 

eee --|Washington, D.C...,.| 1864 |Percival Hall........... 140] 17 

Galludet (0.)-.- 2." ‘lBeaver Falls, Pa......] 1848 |McLeod M. Pearce... -: 528| 34 

Geneva (C.. EB. 8). GE./Sj| Nashville, Ténn...';! "| 1875 [Bruce R. Payne....1...;] _ 838] 112 

Setigctgen Gal eachers (C.,E..8-)| Washington, D. C..-..| 1789 Coleman Nevils =... 2,106) 378 
GW WallVee aie tins oe blac ae ary A 

a en. ce ge Re mee eCoR rag rittain........1) 1,853) 130 
Georgia Sch. of Tech. (5.)..... eville, Ga.... 7 Weller: oc .sate te y 

Seoretn pate Cou. tor Were AE efor miter abe 1908 [Frank Reade. 17.22. 332 3 
Georgia State Woman's (E.)- --...-- grace oe eg r anford. . 2s. eae iy 

2 Unt. of (C, Bay B.-A aay T2222) 1908 [Mother M. C: Scully. 135| 23 

Court (W., III | gettaabr, fe hae - 4) 1 cary W. A. Eianson, .)) eee 

SE OG ogee "lSpokane, Wash.......| 1887 |F. C. Dillon...... 617| 72 

Gong ee OW). etcletel ss .t White Piains, N.Y." 1] 1923 (Mother M. Aloysia. . 140! 28 


SP eee ee 
(a) Includes B d College, Teachers College, College of Pharmacy, Bard College and N. Y, Post- 
School. 
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Name. 4 Year Low 
Location. | ; 
Goshen (C., B., S.). Qrean| 1 Governing Over Noes Pehe. 
Goucher (Woo r rece focal AS eae goa |S. C. Yod “| 
SW eens shay oc s > Un hss AOE a a Rapeacenie es! 
Greenville org SY errs Greensboro No. Car.. s David i ‘Roberison. 36 
a 8). G r o. Car..| 1838 |Luther L. 86 
Greenville Woman's. estat le, Il......-. 892 & Roh Gobbel....... 26 
Grimes (ea teehee So Car] 185 JB. Geer ooo" 29 
Guilford 8)” . Grove City, Pa oan ne oun Seholte Nolien sie ae 
Bate da wadighus ( ‘|Guiltord Coll., N. Gar. ei etler...... 
Hamilton. . agimiNe (G.)... St. Peter, Minn Mts eh Clyde A A. Seiler... $a 
urine Cig (). Sige ete | HE [cee i 
eu Sete it 77 | ere ane ee anes es ‘erry. ..--- 
Hampton t es ic, a ra Hampden-Sydnes, Va. are hg a Nelson Pace...... re 
Hanover ROOK Sec oe paion. riage Sacra $68 |Arth Eggleston......-- 17 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (C., E. oe je et eet ai eee 7a08 aaa G baker: Je ken 96 
Harding Christian (C., Sha gunny rst ae Tex: ances ot ee Se et ae 22 
Ha RUG BICk eke. Boerty, PP ear be 1924 |J. Li gy eee Sandefer . 35 
Hastings Untd, dar c. oy S).--- Catoridge, Mase 2. 38 |Gharles W. Leltzell. |... 3p 
Haverfor TNC Sie ie ‘Hastings, Nebr... .._- — canes Bryant Conant... 1 pes 
ean Unie. oKC., re : “a5 eas ae Haverford, Pa........ 33 ohn W. Creighton... .. ge 
Heidelberg 7 gga ocr aera Honolulu, ‘Hawaii... .. =| teas William W. Comfort. ... Aa 
Honda ss enor eeeee Timi ONG. sate ce 907 |David L. Crawford as 41 
aus BOING EA) ones: Conway, ATK.........| 1884 |J ev. Chas. E. Miller... . 165 
Hiram ( (C., 8: Be 1 A ip oeaune High Point, No Car...) 1924 Jobe ues fey wolcs e 3 
OY: a Ge cyeaerawe -:|Biraue Ono. Bid |Willirea Mauck. ae 
GenevaaN % 1850 {Kenneth I. Brows 35 
Geneva, N. ¥ 1822 |Murray Bartlett 28 
Hollins, Va 1907 | Murray Bartlett. 40 
Worcester, Mas 1842 |Bessie C. Randolph... .. 37 
Hope (C.) ‘\Frederick,’ Md... 1843 |Francls J. Dolan... 38 
Houghton ( (C.. 8) Holland, Mich...... ered Henry T) Atabr of 2 ee 72 
Howard (C $) Houghton, N. ¥.....- eae ree Wichers.<-...; _ 
Howard Pave {Chis Ha irmingham, Ala.....| 1842 ames Seymour Luckey. oa 
Howard Univ., pine cranes Brownwood, Tex. Ms | Neal’, shag ; 25 
eae & (COE SEARS IESE oe Washington, D.C... 1889 |Thornaa B. Taylor. +: 41 
Hunter WW. E58.) woinaut Huntington, Ind...... gag jordged We Soheiea 229 
ea ae wipe, ( are 
Rabseaay Coe: Nomen ¥001"| 1870 pBugene A. Colgan. :<-: 4 
Huron (0. 8)./ 0000 Montgomery, Ala.....| 1999 [Walter D, Agnew... an 
Idaho, Spit Bie ie views eee Huron, $0. Dak. ee) goer Walter D, Agnew... 
Bete aety, of (C., EB)... Coldwell, tahoe, =, fad oop een ge ee 35 
ane rake. ore. B ape Pater ste Jacksonville, ii. eS 1339 terin G. Neai ee é3 
ilinls Wesleyan Uni G., Bis Boo Urbana 1.22... $29 |B C. Jaquith. .... 221.) a 
Immaculate (WE GB).c06.. Bloomington, wit :| 2868: |Aztbur C. Willard «2 30 
peemiats ea (i cays | ee paaagee Ee em daak Hiprey Wa. MSERINGON » 10 
Padi ate Word (W.,S).....-.-.... s Angeles, Calif... 190 Pee L. Burns“... 50 
Thdiene Unive Univ &., PIERRE port oto Texas. . 6 |Sister Mary Redempta. - 31 
Indiana Univ. (C.. E., 8.) -|Indianapolis, Ind 1900 |Sister M. Columkille.-. 31 
ee eenpuncatn Union (G., Bloomington, Ind..... Irby J. Good e: 35 
: ternational Y. M. C. A. (8. .|Helena, Mont. . William L. Bryan...... 30 
Oya State Coll of Aric. & Meck'| 70" Mass... ._] 1888 [Laurence L- Dog 5 
: W. Buneh. «5 a. +3 
ae i Univ, of (C.,., 8). aa Pe yo eee ae ar o 
Fowa Wesleyan (C.. 8) o-oo. oy LEER, itn Se ae 
Jamestown ‘c, nly: (G.;-B.)i 2.22 inosine | ant. Towa. .-| 1842 Bigene Av Ciliiore. 400 
John (MONS eae nee Jamestown, No. weg c 3 |John C. aiatee 23 
ne Carroll Univ. (C., ES)... DeLand, Fila... .. 1883 |B. H. Kroeze. 35 
John Fletcher (C:. 8.) Clevelatid, Oto... 1887 |W. S, Allen. anes 30 
Pa ee hiv: own. 8). ue pivenaty Pate, Towa.| 1905 Pte bonedinl i kbc be 
Sta e ayie it: altimore, Md....... pe eas eu a 
epast, Biteaumrs SS 22 arion, Ala...... 8 Isaiah Bowman wa 2 17 
er RD (USS ge Huntingdon, Pa... .. 38 G. Cleverdon........ 619 
ca Ee etate Colle /ot Agric. and Kalamazoo, Mich... . . 876 |Charles GC. Ellis.) 28 
peepee Science (C., B., S$.) and 1833 |Charles T. Goodsell. |! | 47 
Sr eae ayo Manhattan, Kan.....| i963 FD. Ramet... bs 
PS go ey 
Kent State Univ. ie bS)° Se oe 1865 |B. H. Lingiey (Ch 2 as 325 
7 Nee Uniy. of (C., E., 8.)...- be ‘Ohio Ss tees 1885 |L. B. Bow: ie 231 
Keuka (WE. ‘Jlexington? Ry 2.11.) 1869 [rank Ol Bngleman. ae 
& (C --|Gambier, Ohio. ---.-. Soa | William Foster Pe 38 
ox (G) : a Park, N. Y.... +4 illiam Foster Peirce. . | 2: 
Knoxville (C Bea OW zeta nae 24 
afayette....... Albert S33 ask ae dat it 
aGrange (W.)...... Ralph W. McGranahan. 3 
Be Late Sor meas] a | 
s 4. LOWIS.- 2... 2s c 
Espace O20 is WB. Thompsga © 2 1- 99 
der ( Herbert MeComb Mc 
Ta Salle (3 erbert MeComb Moore 38 
La yeme B. aS E, Womack... 3 
MMwronce(O.).0.. fe iecc celle La vane, a ae ana i 
eepanon Valley (C., B., 5.) mols M Minne Ha 
i gh Univ. (part C., 8) Sete eee Ann’ Henry M. paden ek er 1 
noir Rhyne E ies fee Bethichens Pp Clyd tiston 
Lewis Institute (C., B.,8)...121 1! fo. ¢ Clarence G. Wilkes 
Limestone fuse $} arene i Williams. 1 
coln Memorial ee to (Ga Geo OO sole era 
Eihasuirocd femal i. (C., 8)... | Harrogate, ‘Tenn eee carmaaa. e 
TANK sh ore ema ‘harles, Mo. Bioas Prue) 
Loretto Hex Diniy-A., Wa Soixae ces McMinnville, One 1827 {John L, YY “MeCielianid 3 
Teuton (ee WB teric SMa ghee ihe ecle he Anderson...) eh 
*Louisiana State wei 2 222] Pineville Dole Metealfe (Dean).. sie 
and Meche Gall. (Gv oe sari. le, La... ..... 1906 |Claybrook Gotenes; Re a 
ae eo eis Baton Rouge, La 1360 | Cottingham. . 3 
. 0 | James Monroe Smith.... ; 
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; : Year No, of[No. of 
; Name, Location. Organ. Governing Official. Stdts. | Techs. 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. (C., E., S.).... Ruston,La. Aa. We BONG |, heh cleus “1,181 65 
Louisville, Univ. of (C., 8.) . .| Louisville, Ky., Raymond A. Kent...... ,295| 288 
_ Lowell Textile Inst. (C’, E.).. -| Lowell, Mass. . . Charles H. Bames....... 160 33 
_ Loyola (E a 6,4 6 Sg a ahve wie imi Wis .++.+-|Baltimore, Md Joseph A. Canning. ...:. 217, 23 
PROVIDE ee cick downs ows Los Angeles, Calif ugh M. Duce..... 484 36 
Loyola Univ. (part C., E.,8.)....... Chicago, Ill. ..... Samuel K. Wilson 4,381) 559 
eae Univ. (part C.,S.)......8... ew Orleans, La 12 |J. W. Hynes 700} 117 
Ree Nettle tary hl hecia's © clatere =o tke, oe Decorah, Iowa J. H. Preus. R 313 24 
=e (oR Res Se eee ae! St. Paul, Minn....... 1885 |John C. Acheson. ; 674, 47 
MacMurray Coll. for yomen (S.).. .| Jacksonville, Til... 1846 {Clarence P. McClelland. 364 37 
*Maine, Univ. of as pride, A GPanG sR Mer o. os sae 2 1865 |Arthur Andrew Hauck. 1,445) 161 
Manchester (C., 8.)2..02..00020201 No. eee Ind..| 1895 |Otho Winger........... 403} 40 
Manhattan (. s ng ort Seren an New York, N. Y.....; 1863 |Brother Patrick. ....... 1,200 80 
1 EG eC ORS, 9) RS Marietta, Ohio....... 1835 |Edward 8S. Parsons... .. 394 33 
Marion (C., ee Marion, ind... 21. ! 920 | William F. McConn.. 184 18 
Peceaetee Un = a ty tag — i Var a Milwaukee, Wisc. .... 1881 |Rev. Wm. M. Magee.. 2,777], 320 
CGS EIN We a apd oiele «ie o.2r0 Huntington, W. Va 1837 |M. P. Shawkey......... 1,755) 85 
BWI CWE. oleh osc ok seine Staunton, Va......... 1842 |L. Wilson Jarman. ..... 308 25 
Reece: (Ww. s cE ed Detroit, Mich... ..... 1910 |George H. Derry....... 460} 1 
Mary Hardin-Baylor Cares Baylor 
Coll. for Women) (W , 8.) J. Cr Hard yanioa: cote 824 40 
Maryland Coll. for Woinert yee: Frederick BE Metzger. 160) 15 
*Maryland, Univ. of (C., H. C. Byrd (Act’g)..... 3,376] 561 
Marylhurst (W., E., 8.) Sister M. Joan......... 127 21 
Mary Manse (W.) Sister Pulcheria Whelan.. 193}/ 27 
Marymount (W., 8. Mother Mary Rose..... 118) 23 
Marymount (W.). : 
Maryville (C.) Rs ‘Ipe Waldo Li ilneee 839 33 
SCOR te ee get. ree alp o Lio 
Marywood (Wi, F.,.8.).. 0... 06055 Mother M. Josepha..... 445 50 
ARigsomemueoreatint ofTech.( Karl Taylor Compton...| 2,430) 483 
*Massachusetts ae (C., E., 8). Hugh P. Baker. ..0- 2. 222 1,238} 114 
mecmendrea (C.. 6.) .5 . 0.65 - acne Cameron Harmon...... 205 22 
McMurry (C,, B., 8.3.2... 6.2.5.6. ©. Q. Smith > \a2e one 450 30 
PORE PEST C55 ES Din ise mais 5 Ni V. F. Schwalm......... 274 30 
Beercer Univ. (C.. 8)... ise es Spright Dowell.:....... 500) 32 
Meroyinurst CW.; G.).......eesecces Mother M. Borgia (dean) 105) 2L 
BOW etc... pigna seer nse : harles gs ee/eivaetn ee a 
Misgmi, Univ. of (C:,8.).........-. owman 6... ES : 
ade Univ. « (C. = ae , ee ae F AL Hi Upham .cse 2,624) 185 
ll. ining and Tec! 
ORES Divine. > aos eon Riek ees Houghton, Mich...... 1885 |Wm. Otis Hotchkiss. ... 508 70 
Mi State Coll. of Agric. 
lot Bcienee WES tt ies acy os E. Lansing, Mich..... 1855 |Robert S. Shaw. ....... 3,534] 309 
Michigan, Univ. of (C., OHS. Soe Ann Arbor, Mich..... 1817 |Alexander G. Ruthven...| 9,570) 728 
Maiddietiury (C., Bi)... .c.veccees- e Miwa. 18 Paul D. Moody........ 649) 59 
aided (E>, FB.) o cacckeseaces- she st 
Webs (8 3 ae eer ee 3 
ills (W., E., S.). rie, ze 
Milt pe eS. 118) 19 
*Minnesota, Univ. of (G., E. ae Lotus Delta Coffman. . .| 13,393] 612 
Misericordia, College (W., E 8). : S'r. M. Catharine (Dean) 22! 31 
Miss eo. 
Bein. (C) sour By <3." ere ‘ Paul Grossheusch....... ae » 20 
Mis UL TS eee ee eee ee Oe Site: Dotson McG, Nelson... . 3 20 
ot ees Ae te . (nr. Stark- 
3 {arial Sterile), Miss Ov 1878 |G. D. Humphrey......:| 1,495] 96 
Mississippi State Coll. for peer - . Cobain, : Me 18 B. L. Parkinson........ 884) ‘57 
ississippi, Univ. of (C., E., 8.).... or 4 
ae * Se eaddpaco apa 1848 |attred B, Butts (Chan) .| 1,308] 71 
Miss! i man’s (W., S.)......- Hattiesburg, Miss iam olco: 
Minor Une of oie 82) ilies Columbia, Mo....... UN Rae Minti) 5 5,483) 339 
Pines and Metallurgy, Sen of (C.)] Rolla, Mo............ 1870 |Chas. H. La er ‘(Dire't). eae a 
Missouri Valley (C., S.)..........- Marshall, Mo........ ieee, George H. xe “i 220) ae 
Monmouth (C., 8. spupadodaars es S Monmouth, Ill....... 8 Thomas H. Mic chae’ 
tana Agric. an 
f wothgnia Arcs ger ) - hi ce r "2 ..|/Bozeman, Mont...... 1893 |Alfred Atkinson.....-. 1,141 93 
. Montana State ees (C., E.,8.)....]Mitssoula, Mont...... 1895 |F. C. Scheuch (Act’g.).. 1,860 a 
Moravian Coll. & Theo. es ner see Bethlehem, Pa........ 1807 |Wm. N. Schwarze...... 134 
P Secouen Tete ERR Ee Ae ay bre 5 rhea Bethlehem, Pa.....:. 1742 |EdwinJ.Heath.........| 167} , 25 
Tecrmeiic (C., E., tee » AS Se errs Sioux City, Iowa...... 894 |Robert E. O'Brian... ae an 
Morris Harvey (Cc LHe ote brats dor & < Charleston, W. Va 1883 |Leonard Riggleman. . 958! 123 
Mt. Holyoke (W.). South Hadley, Mass 1837 |Mary Emma Woolley : ees a 
Mt. Mary (W., Edward H. Fitzpatrick. . a6 ae 
| Mt. St. Joseph (W. S’r. M. Kostka (Dean). aa Bo 
i ogcl nes teil Ny Bieter Margaret Mary-- (| a20 
Mt St vient, bi Sister Josephine Rosaire. 425 50 
Binns 2) Welle ews] a) ap 
Muhlenberg (#., 8.) RN. Montgomery.....| _ 688| 55 
National Univ (Cas: Hayden Johnson (Chan) 1,032 ; 88 
Nazareth ede eA AB 
Nebraska Central ( (ow: nee ee Central City, Nebr. Oo. W. si # ( ake tae ee ms a ae 
*Nebraska, Univ. of (C., E. a me Ces i (Chan). , 46 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. ‘ pI OUD als d2,4 a0 887 “3 pian See 1.021 74 
*Nevada, Univ. of (C., Shes: IRGHO, NGV2 ich a soca os 874 Wa = ee oes ogc ae i 
Rorbery Sone Posinceriig een Newbert o peices isse Sar. Kinard... -acc.| eae 
tNew Heccat 2. Univ. of (C., £8.) Durham, N. H........ 866 |Edward M. Lewis....... 1,500] 163 
3 Agric. and,Mc 
oP chante recem : Shae Raa State Coll, N. Mexico..] 1889 |H. L. Kent............ 522/50 
New Metleo, Univ. of (Cy 8)... albuquerauo, N. Mex 13) Pista © gintinerman 4) aa 
New Rochelle, Coll. a Wie. Be» New wocholl ié, N. ¥....| 1904 |Mother M. Igantius d’n)| 724] 56 
oe to. Serpe a3 a ee, A New York, N. Y...... 1847 |Fred. B, Robinson...... 22,182] 863 
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Mother Mary Evarista. . 
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Edwin WaitsChubb (act.) 
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Year No. of! No. of 
Name. Location. Organ. Governing Official. | Stdts. |'Tehs. 
ic! os te BS 
St. Francis, Coli. of (W.,.S.)........ UME TIO, . 2 at gee e Mother M. Thomasine. . 174 29 
ES: Franels 3 Xavier (W., Oc. ’ Verena ah AEE ue Se st a ae 
ible ae she] St) Mee ually aha. = napolis, mos V oodecoe 2 
Se VONMISUMiy: Oops. Sodedacics cs « Collegeville, oe Alciun raat wash Oe 311 35 
Be dons Bay. Gate 8S cha g Gentle wean | ORS] 9 
St. Joseph's (W. 8).022222222220 Emmitsburg, Md. 1809 |Sister Paula... -| * 270 Saka 
BUT SOREDD'S OW Jess cc hss cadde cae: Brooklyn, N. Y...-.... 1916 |Thomas E. Molloy. 383 41 
GUQROBIIA.R Uitadcs e¥utia lasts tu Philadelphia, Pa. ||!!! 1851 |Thomas J_Higgin: 420} 32 
Bt-Loue Unie (CS cay eects | HR sree Meni: °°]. 68] 8 
Ouls WeWiae Ra tied sa aacioee wesee GOMES, MO... 2c. SL: ert S. Johnston. .... "4 
Nope srg aS eyes Louis Univ.) sg ny ri ae oh taN ae Mother ee pt Daath che = 
GSA a: © ee ees o£ Se si2 oO 
St. Mie ecct se Wi vban 3". eee St. M.-of-the-W., Ind. 1840 Mother Mary Se aeat 235 i 
RI EOLORY AB.) had 4digic aretha <<’ Saint Mary’s, Calif. 1863 ete HEE pao b..... oe eh 
ede nos re Wineeae Se 1913 [Brother Lesson eo 160| 22 
s. Marrs 's of the Springs (W., S.). - {Bast Columbus, Ohio. 1924 |Sister M. Bernardine...-} 230] 32 
St. Mary’s Sem. & Uniy........... Baltimore, Md....... 791 John F. Fenlon......... ees = 
St. Mary’s Univ. (part C.,S.)....... San Antonio, Texas...| 1852 |Alfred H. Rabe......... fon 2 
St. ee. s -| Winooski Park, Vt....| 1904 Leon E. Gosselin. ...... are Os 
Bt. Pees ae ners 7 NY ree Isr Toophes: “ahineeae at 365] 34 
St Ainacg ck 1920 |Edmund F. Gibbons... 250] 26 
: Winona, Minn Me aed gO Molloy. ec pe 
oS a ¥ Ey eo \ > ee 888 rother Ward .. 4. 
St. Thomas, Gallons tas s euch oe .|St. Paul, Minn... 1885 eas Net aia pe a 
St: Vinson Wes $25 ideie 32 Peat Bourornas, = isto Aitved Rok. ok 391] 42 
cen bP sera Wale 6 oytigne Go dic «J SM ODO, ED. 0s oe cae ois. oe 3 
} RYOMEL Socie he ue d tealanin WE Vind oak on: 1888 |S. Orestes Bond. . 7] _ 344] 23 
ser andiseg, Catv, on (So... -. Sar aap Gail... 1855 Fiarold ieee Ring... 1,008 87 
= Shas eimai’: ---| 1b eames Maen | Ba ae 
Bie Pectis (6.55200 Beattie, Wash... .: ..} 1891 |C. Hoyt Watson... ..... 223] 18 
Seattle @ Pacitc’ c., 5. Bat as oa Aomkh Oreenak: ‘J...| 1856 |Frank J. Monaghan.... 264 28 
Geen nS Se Greensb i, eh ee 1918 |James A. Wallace Reeves} 300| 48 
cao wo 2a Pino eneteee Foe Geese 1873 |Paul M. Cousins........ 228 #1 
2 SP eh eg SA ee » Ga... esses] 18% 1M. Co sav 
oe a Be ae eich, nies ae Le 1809 Banach Beatley, Pate 1,500] 150 
pee oh ee bia, Towa... 1860 |John L. Hiliman........ 800] 32 
PERE COE SN fv Se awa wa mm 2 Steg tig = ethos hoe Serene p pe a2 
eA CRE antatieee heeaeam Barctoee Spgs, N. Y..] 1911 |Henry T. Moore........ 636] 66 
Smith (Wo 3),.. STII Nontiainpton, Mss.-] 1871 [William A. Nelson. 2207] 2a 
South Untv.of the... iiccs.cee. ee, Tenn....... inney. ee ae rick Hs 
lina, Univ. of (C., 8.) ..... Salamis. So. Car....} 1801 |Leonard T. Baker..... sn - 
pon Carol State been of Mines pr )| Rapid City, So. Dak. .| 1885 Joseph P. Canny (act'g) 272 re 
*So. Dakota State of Agric. Al 774 94 
Mech. Arts (C., S.)..... ; 2 roo as faa aes A. ® eds pe Puasliy, i a 
nee Ge By eketand. Bis: ...| 1885 |Ludd M. Pees 773\ ust 
oat, Gite of (GB 80s Los Angeles, Galif.)‘_| 1880 |Rufus B) von Kleinsinta. 9,000] 500 
. Calit.. Univ. of (C.. B.,8:)\2- 4G 11] 1911 |Charles C. Selecman. 3,067] 150 
Southern Methodist Giiv, Gc. E., 8.)| Dallas, pees Meda onde Teak Ih es Meee ee 675 40 
Eputhwectorn oe A a Oe Raaraahis, tenis. 1875 |Charles E. Diehl.......- 382] 27 
uthw 3S Pee ae € ee Cre Memphis, lenn...... 
Southwestern La. Inst. of Liberal & icra: > See 1,090 60 
aoe Loarning (C. BB). ..».- patayetie, Ts.) ~--- Seep ane 3551 30 
age gala Ks errs Spring Hill, Ala. --.-] 4890 |Jonn.}. Druien 22.2... 201] _22 
Eirtua uate eB Stanford Univ., , Calif..) 1889 [Ray Lyman Wilbur. .... 3,845) 1Da3n 
= nord iv. Cy Sy aa te ey a High A. Kelseye. Se 186 22 
eer and eee oe es ey N. Davis....... 
Stevens Inst. of Tech. (S.).. 5 Selinsgrove @ Morris Smith. 2: 2502 239 33 
a et By (C., B.,8.)....-. - 5 Frank Aydelotte ebay t 610 = 
he gies 2a RA ak By Uslgtte > eee 
Sweet B > RS Apes Se Taree wh aaed Va Ghastes W. W Flint (Chan. 4,739| 664 
Syracuse Univ. (C., E.,8.).2....... Aner JB patie Vaultactes 375] “96 
saradtnrivarey (LYN coo <a cpic cia area ralle ¥. H. Spauldi 28 
poe. sae CERO B Sisters os en Pe te Bee Fs 
Tar ig Sek A rdgcva bese Hove ears eee 
Maylorinive( ©.) -c<cciecc c++ -.- Upland, Ind Serine: EF Faden fee: : 505, 
Teachers (C., E., a! ke Charles E. B 63 733 
Temple Uniy. (G., E.,S.).--: re: LUAtwood 10 Y 
erode tor Women Q. M. Smith. 23et| et 
Hennes, Unig ot CBB) T 1876 FeO walto Ne or 
Se EOE Sa SOR ttre | 187s [Rdward Meshane Waits;| 949] 68 
Texas Christ niv. . ms - 
exas i name peemmranes. |. eats ah 503) Tt, by ‘o votitn.... dane 616| 45 
Fis eremeerereneten Kingsville Tex...-.--| 1995 |5.0, Tottlp goo) OU ge 
Texas State Coll. for ome (W., S.)|Denton, Tex.......-. 1923 \Bradford Knapp........ 684] 139 
logical MS Si : 3 ae eee Lubbock, Tex. ... .. .- BS a 8'159| 436 
exes tecnnd 5 8: Austin, Texas... 11... 1983 |H. Y. Benedict. ... 130] 436 
peta aly OF C7 wie A) 220s << Fort Worth, Tex...... 1914 |Thomas W. Brabham glo} 28 
Texas’ ot hea a dae Ka Bey Mead Fea Greenville, Pa........ 1266 [Bari 8. ee a , as 
Toledo, Univ. at is - (C., 8.).|Toledo, Ohio. ......- el tert Braden: 120. 38 0 
fpparieg Oat (Cs) aie art ae ge ere 1823 |Remsen gilby....-- 
ee eB) one 3 pe ee hae Bioux City, tows... 1913 |John A. Bibert.. | go] 18 
hotels aah Sioux Le Berchmans Juli 221 
eS aes --- benny to 1860 |Raymond H. Leach 384) 26 
wees Beta oo eyashingt De eae oft 
Tacha oo goog a eoarele Medford, Mass....... 1852 Jonn Albert Cousens. 2803) ir 
ulane Univ. (p art CB)... +--+. " Pontius....... + : 
Tus Uni. oe : 3 is re Charles A. Anderson 253] 23 
Pusculum (C.).....-..2-e2.00000-- John O. Gross.......++: 551 19 
Minion (C., B/G.) cae oie cae ce cee. M. L. Andreasen... ..... 347 - 
SATSIARS SS SO ae eee ee nh Dixon, Baar. Hot ae sae oe ey 
eer diay a1. arc.. 2, Sipitb D. sonee | 180) 3 
Tg. Coast Guard Academy... ----|fvest Boint, N.Y Maj. Gen. Wm. 
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Year No. of(No. of — 
Name. Location. Organ. Governing Official. Stdts. Techs. 
: re ; : asp wescte 3 
U.S. Naval Academy.........-.-: Annapolis, Md. 1845 |Rear Adm. D. F. Sellers.| 2,000} 259 
Upper Iowa Univ. (Ca, Bianca. Fayette, lowa. 1857 |A. E. Bennett.......... - 185 is 
Bast Orange, N 1893 |C. G. Erickson......... 259 8 
Collegeville, Pa .| 1869 |George L. Omwake....: 466 40 
.\Logan, Utah. .....= 8 1890 |Elmer George Peterson. 2,380} 106 
Salt Lake City, Utah™|] 1850 |George Thomas. ....--- 3,677) 186 
Valparaiso, Ind....... 1859 |Oscar C. Kreinheder. 522} 43 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 1873 |J. H. Kirkland.......-. 1,307} 381 
Ve (W.) ..../Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. . rer Ben MopledfaaCrackon phe am 
*Vermont, ral NOD Bess ae, Burlington, Vt......- uy Win aile: - 
Villanova ‘(part C tn J. - Seige Ete Villanova, Pav Saccpte 1842 |Rev. Edward V. Stanford 769) 59 
Virginia Agric. & Mech. Coll. & 
pa fast [toe oct. Sis pie een rie Blacksburg, Va.....-- 1872 {Julian A. Burruss....... 1,694! 183 
* Virginia Military Inst...........-. Lexington, Va........ 1839 |John A. Lejeune..-..... 50 
Virginia, Univ. of (part C., E., S.).. .|Charlottesville, Va....] 1819 |John L. Newcomb...... 2,405} 149 
WIE SNES ACR A SR ae ae eee Crawfordsville, fat 1832 |L. B. Hopkins.........- 883 28 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran(C.,E.,S.)|Grymes Hill,8.1.,N. Y.| 1886 Plansnos Cc. ja i 188 14 
Wake Porest'(S.) 2.2.2.5 ce eee ees Wake Forest, No. Car.| 1834 |Thurman D. ppewe 1,015 40 
Walla Walla (C., S.)sc.5 60... .5.05.. College Place, Wash...| 1892 | William M. Landeen. 380 35 
Wartburg (C., H., 8.2. 650...-.085- Waverly, Iowa....... 1868 |E. J. Braulick.........- 175, 20 
Src bales (Ca 1 eS TAN URE Nae apa aa Topeka, Kan......... 1865 |Philip C. King. .....-.. 900 75 
W: fe Chestertown, Md..... 1782 |Gilbert W. Mead..:.... 280 24 
.}Washington, Pa...... 1780 |Ralph Cooper Hutchison. 490 34 
Francis Pendleton Gaines 874 56 
Harvey Morrison....... 20 25 
Ernest O. Holland...... 3,490} 205 
ttle, Wash 1861 |Lee fae BIOS 32755, ¢ SEs 12,148} 590 
St. Louis, Ma. ..| 1853 |Geo. ee (Chan.)} 2, 996 594 
Detroit, Mich. -"| 1933 |Frank Cody...-.:....: 7,000! 400 
Waynesburg, Pans eo. 1850 }Paul R. Stewart,...--.. 382 18 
RS) Woes: = Webster Groves, Mc. .| 1915 |George F. Donovan..... 201 35 
Wrellesley (W.)..2..252..8. 0.202000. Wellesley, Mass...... 1875 |Ellen Fitz Pendleton....| 1,500] 170 
MEP aIe Waele siete 2. 22. ican g vies Aurora; N. Mise oi os. 1868 |Keer Duncan Macmillan. 256 38 
Wesleyan CWijySincaadse cic. ca eal Macon, Ga.........- 1836 |Dice R. Anderson....... 249 33 
Wesleyan Univ.............2..... Middletown, Conn....|-i831 |James L. McConaughy: . 652 70 
RACSLOMM CW: )stueet as ev ae cess eee Ohio. cases a 1853 |Ralph K. Hickok....... 350 38 
Western Maryland (C., B., S.).....- estminster, Md..... tS (ge Georg ere ne 523) 52 
Western Reserve Univ. (partC., E.,S.) Olecoiand. Q. Peo es 1826 |W..G. Leutner....:.... 9,075} 561 
RMOEHDMINALED 8 Fee Sea Fulton, Mower es 1853 |F. L. MecCleur:.:.:.-... 335 16 
ivpestminster (Ci) 0.22.2 0c eae New Wilmington; Pa..| 1852 |Rev. R. FP. Galitenth. ees) 703 45 
West Virginia State (C es BEY: “| Tastitate, W. Va. .-| 1891 |John W. Davis......... 683 53 
*West Virginia Univ. (C., E., S. )....|/Morgantown, W. Va. .| 1867 |Chauncey S. Boucher. ..| 8,374] 208 
West Virginia Wesleyan ic. "SP. Buckhannon, W-. Va...| 1890 |Roy McCuskey......... 387 24 
WUBGHEOM (OS Sibeekecde gh dee. Shee Wheaton, Ill......... 1860 |J. O. Buswell, Jr........ 82 45 
REAEOMICW oJrice sc cba su» tien a viele Norton, Mass........ 1834 |J. Edgar Park.......... ’ 65, 
WM pIMAm(Cyesivew. shin. elses eee Walla Walla, hee ..| 1859 a A. Clettien...... 581 47 
Whittier (C.)i............ ..|Whittier, Calif........| 1901 |W. O. Mendenhall. ate 553) 37 
Whitworth (C., E., Barca - Spokane, Wash......; 1390 | Ward W. Sullivan. ee 203 25 
Wichita, Municipal Univ. of (C S.)| Wichita, Kan ~| 2926" | We Neo dardinés 22. o ce £72) 98 
William and Mary, Coll. of (C.,B.,S.)/ Williamsburg, V: 1693 |John Stewart Bryan. -| 1,205) 85 
William Jewell ( Liberty, Mo... : 1849 |John F. Herget. . 324 23 
Williamette Univ. (C.). . .|Salem, Ore.. -.| 1853 |Bruce R. Baxter. 600 47 
LS Ce ..| Williamstown, Mass.._| 1793 |Tyler Dennett. . 792 78 
aeewran ROS Bry Ss). SE ols er Wilmington, Ohio... .-| 1870 | Walter L. Collins. - 259 20 
BUSES PACENC PSG SEDs seTs 6 Von s © oe) eleven wie Chambersburg, Pa....| 1870 |Ethelbert D. Warfield. || 398} 46 
Winthrop (Te cats Ee i Rea Rock Hill, So. Car....| 1886 |Shelton Phelps......... 1,290 65 
Wisconsin, ORY ve (€.,.E., S.)...../Madison, Wisec....... 1848 |Glenn Frank........... 3'657| 555 
Wittenberg (C., E.,S.)............ Springfield, Ohio: an 1845 oe Edgar Tulloss..... ; si 
Wofford (E., 33 SR eae aan Spartanburg, So. Car..} 1854 mry N. Snyder....... "435 22 
Wooster, Coll. of (C.,8.).........2! Wooster, Ohio........ 1866 Charles FE, Wishart Ae 880 67 
Worcester ene Inst. rca Rah ee rant te Worcester, Mass...... 1865 |Ralph Earte........... 583 70 
Wy' ee CH of (C. ri =o een Laramie, Wyo Wee ke 1886 JA. G. Crane.: ......... 1,334) 116 
Xavier Univ. (part Cc By. 5 Saas Cincinnati, Olfio.. |. |! 183i |Dennis F. Burns........ "38 39 
Yale Univ. (part € pe G kee: New Haven, Conn. ..|| 1701 |James Rowland Angeli. || 5,362| 868 
Yankton (C., ,8) Pe Fo RO COCaN ET FO Yankton, So. Dak. ick P SS1. Hee Wi Nash 2 5 iy: ; 6: 32 
Yeshiva (E., $5" Nicos sree ie My cee New York, N. Y...... 1928 |Bernard Revel......... 206 29 
AVS USES 9 a a York, Nebr...... 2.2, 1890 |J.R. Overmiller......).] 170) 23 


Ye 


ear 
Name. Lo¢ation. Organ. Governing Official. ae Ng.ct 
honda Univ. (C.,E pee Ha bree eee Wolfville, N.S........ 1838 W. Patters: 
Alberta, Univ. ot Ge. RAC Wade sine Edmonton, Alb... _..: 1908 snes Chas. Wallace... si 188 
op’s (oes |S ee aes Lennoxville, Que.. 1873 |The Bishop of Montreel. "8 1 
British Columbia, Univ. of (C.,S.). eugoarah ‘By. Gy) oe stotenhhe 8. Klinck. 1.780 l 
alhousie Univ. (O.)........-.-.2 Halifax, N’S......... 1818 |Carleton  Atankey ey : 1 
Se@oll, Univ. of (C.).......:: Halifax, N.S... odsb0: 1789 |A. H. Moore........... 74) 
aval Univ. SHE oP) Sein SO a ee gadis, FO... ea 1802 Camille Roy 2222. 21.2) 557 “8 
} anitoba, 0 he of (GC. B., 8)... Winnipes, Man... .__ | 1877 whiney | Bal 330 138 
oGill Unty WV. (0., Be ene ee Montreal... Sibel 1821 |A. BW. Morgan (Prin.)... || 2/675] | 5 
M " A ., B., 8.)......../Hamilton, Ont... 2"! 1887 |H. P. Whidden (Chan). 1654 
ontreal Univ. (C., E. MMontrdal. ois 5.58. - 1878 |Raoul Dandurand a 
Mt. Allison Uniy, (G., )....-.. (Sackville, N.B.. 1177" 1858 |George J. Trueman... |; ott 3 
Ottawa, Univ. ot (C, of ( pied espton, Ni: B 1800 {Cecil C. Jones...... 1.2! 385) 35 
, a, Ont..........] 1867 |G. Marchand.......... (62 
Queen's | Uniy. (part C Hingston, Ont. Ry tk 1831 W. Aealinon egrets ae 1 ie ee 
otha We aa ottetown, bee: eat 
St. Francis Xavier Uniy. Antigonis i 1853 ue. iene tamat Brice Bt ae 
askatchewan, Unty, ¢ of ( Baskatoon, Sask 190 C. Murray.... 1.) .. 1 368 110 
aeskatoon, Sask... .<| 1907 WW. G. Murray... 013), . ( 
Western Ontario, Univ. of (C.;B.,8.)/London, Ont... . 121! ig #, Lcodye Pome aes, t t on 
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United States—College Fraternities. 


‘AMERICAN COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


The oldest American college Greek Letter Fra- 
- ternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized at William end 
Williamsburg, V. 5, 
It now has 1i4 Chapters, all active, and a total 


Mary College, 
living membership ex 


58, 

Buird’s Manual of American College Fraternities 
in its twelith and semi-centennial edition (published 
1930 by George Banta Publishing Co., 
Wisc.) gives histories of all the fraternities, lists of 


a&.. Dee. 


Menasha, 


1776. 


€lGs. 


chapters, ete. 


Chairinan, j 
are J. Baily; ‘Secretary, J. 

40th St., N. Y. 
Petanivie follows: 


399 


It lists 81 men’s undergraduate fra- 
ternities, 35 women’s undergraduate sororities, 8 
honor societies (general), 31 honor societies in special 


and 96 departmental and professional, 


LeRoy Kimball; 


City. 


The National Interfraternity Conference has as 

y Vice Chairman, 
Harold Johnson, 24° 
A list of undergraduate 


Date. |\Active | Houses} Mem- 
Fraternities. Found. | Chapt. |Owned.} bers. Address, Nat'l Hdqtrs. Secretary. 
RCROR OS. nema Sona was 904 26 24 10,800 |Clark Univ., Worcester, Bey 
Alpha Chi SRMOs bs ow ona 1895 17 16 5,192 |225 Lafayette St., N.Y. City 
Alpna Delta Phi....... 1832 27 24 11,500 |136 W. 44th St., N. ¥. City. 
Alpha Epsilon Pi...... 1913 19 6 2'200 |11 Park Pl., N. Y. City 
Alpha Gamma Rho 1905 - 32 27 R 706 Michigan Ave., Ur bariay TH. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda 1914 9 4 1,492 |3,511 W. 25th St., ‘Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alpha Lambda Tau 1916 20 3 1,805 |706 C. 8. ost 1 BankBldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Alpha Phi Alpha +1906 96 8,000 |101 S. St. oe oa vA 
Alpha Sigma Phi. 1845 32 28 10,200 |330 W. Ag at” N. City 
Alpha Tau Omega. 1865 94 78 32,150 |707 So. Wright St., ‘Gia Tl, 
Beta Kappa... .. 901 32 10 4,090 |315 Withrow Ave., East, Oxford, Ohio. 
Beta Theta Pi. 1839 87 85 40,409 |Greencastle, Indiana. 
(Ori 3) ae 1824 35 29 10,179 |509 W. James St., Lancaster, Pa. 
INES 0. cF ai cis 8 estes 4:3" © 841 25 25 7,400 |311 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Leg Clubs, Ass'n] 1922 8 2 2,000 |271 W. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1 ao) eee eee er 1890 35 25 10,200 |16 S. Clinton St., Iowa seed Towa. 
Delta Hanis Epsilon. . 1844 48 43 20,000 |50 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. City 
lan eS a 1827 15 15 4,300 |55 W. 44th St., N.Y. City. 
Delta cS eal ee 1847 9 9 2,954 |21 B. 52d St., N. ¥. City. 
Delta Sigma Lambda...} 1921 10 7 1,300 |31 W. Randoiph St., Chicago, Il. 
Delta Sigma Phi....... 1899 45 32 10,000 |310 Albee Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Dalta Tau Delta....... 1859 75 65 $,0 333 No. Penn. ‘Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delta Upsilon......... 1834 59 50 19,000 |285 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 
Kappa Alpha Society. . 1825 8 7 3,427 |522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
Kappa Alpha Fag a). 1865 67 32 ® 721 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Kappa Delta Rho. 1905 19 14 3 57 Court St., Middlebury, V 
SSE INU oi, f wele ewe 1911 16 10 , Henderson, Ky. 
Kappa Sigma......... 1869 107 ot 37,229 |215 Pacific Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
anak Chi Alpha. 1909 84 54 8, 701 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pi AIDA cus) lees & 1914 Re | Ree 3,276 |1215 Court Square Bldg., ee Md. 
Phi Beta Delta........ 1912 19 7 wa Rm. 508, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. City. 
Phi Delta Theta 1848 106 87 43,911 | Oxford, Ohio. 
Phi Epsilon Pi 1904 33 ll 4,250 |520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phi Gamma Delt 1848 73 69 27,000 |40 Rust Bldg., 1001 15th St.,N. W., Wash. 
Phi Kappa.... 1889 20 6 4,100 |Seikel Bldg., Dover, Ohio. 
Phi Kappa Psi. 1852 52 48 15,000 |1940 E. 6th 'St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma 1850 37 27 10,500 |764 Bullitt Bldg., 135 S. 4th St, Phila., Pa. 
Phi Kappa Tau....... 1906 41 34 8,106 |Oxford, Ohio. 
Mu 1 ee eae ee 1918 15 10 3,000 |198 Elizabeth St., Staten a Ni 
Phi Sigma Delta....... 1909 19 a 2,700 |253 W. 73d St., N. Y. Cit: 
Phi Sigma Kappa...... 1873 48 40 14,000 |742 E. John St., Aolebone Wise. 
Pi Kappa Alpha....... 1868 77 44 20,389 1503 Commercial Exchange Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pi Kappa Phi......... 1904 40 12 6,840 {5010 Evelyn Byrd Rd., Richmond, Va. 
Pi Lambda Phi........ 1895 IS, +O sic tu 2,750 |1440 Broadway, N. Y..City. 
: PU PENON 8d. cee 1833 27 26 12,500 |420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon...| 1856 110 90 41,000 |1856 Sheridan Rd., ‘Evanston, Ti, 
Sigma Alpha Mu...... 1909 34 20 4,265 |100 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 
Pema CHE, ce ie ows 1855 96 91 341494 |35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Til. 
A ee eee 1869 96 82 30,339 |745 Dllinois Bldg., “Indianapolis, Ind. 
(SS a a 1827 10 10 2,450 |274 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Sigma Phi Hpsilon..... 1901 67 48 7,580 |518 W. Franklin St., Richmond ,Va. 
Sigma Phi Sigma...... 1908 19 16 5,000 |3341 Ardmore Rd., Shaker Hts., Cleveland, oO. 
PUEPUREE R eet aby ve vic 1897 28 20 5,976 |1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Tau Delta Phi........ 1910 22 7 2,400 |11 E. 44th St., N. =f bag 
Tau Epsilon Phi....... 1910 36 14 3,250 |618 W. 113th Bt. Y. City. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon. . 1899 38 29 i O’Connor Bldg., eran ul. 
his i 2 ol a ees 1856 50 45 12,232 |438 Broad St., es ae Trenton, N. J. 
Theta Delta Chi....... 1847 28 28 i. 67 W. 52d St., N. Y. Ci 
' Theta Kappa Nu. .| 1924 43 15 6,346 |422 Engineer's Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
; Theta Upsilon Omeg 1924 14 11 2,500 |900 Cass St., Joliet, iil. 
4 Theta xt" neat 1864 36 29 9,235 |5473 Delmar Blvd., ba Pita Mo. 
Zeta Beta Tau. . 1898 34 18 5,500 |545 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
= Zeta Psi 1847 29 24 10,000 |31 E. 39th St., N. ¥. ey. 
4 = { wn a 
; - B/s8| &8 2 | 3s ae 
J ho] r 
Fraternities. EON eas q Fraternities. @ | o8 A 
aa males 2 E An S 
. Fe 5 Z o 
, ee a ere 1901 21 4,738 
; tecture “Scarab. 1909 13 1,758|| Law—Gamma Eta Gamma.. 
a a iene Be ROMen DIL, 5 ot hay a o a3? oo Taste ees 7 ee Pt aa oh Cpa 
_ Chemistry—Alpha Chi Sigma ,691/| Sigma Nu Phi.........-+ Fi 
3 Commerce—Alpha Kappa Psi) 1904 | 47 10,425|| Sigma Pete is Kappa a ae ioe ag tr 
* Delta Sigma Pi.......... 7 52 10,002||| Phi ied Cherie fe: ay Pail 1879 | 38 7,528 
-.? entieiry Delt Sigma) iso | 32 | 15,320l| “Nu dlema Nu.....------| 1882 | 39 "642 
| See 1889 | 27 | 18726) Alpha Kappa Kappa.‘ - ess | 48) 14.697 
: MSL OMeRA se. . So's oe lee 260i] Phi Chi.........-4.- ae y 
_ Rducation Phi Deits Kappa| 1906 | 42} 17,797|| Phi Ro Sigma...-....-. — re Pett 
_ Phi Epsilon Kappa....... 1913 23 p245)| Phi Beta Pl..-...-.¢+--- os re 8800 
PH Gigmarels: 2... sie f <0. - 1916 | 16 1,708|| Phi Delta Epsilon........ 130 il eee Payt 
Kappa Phi Kap) tea 4s 6. nee Pharmacy—Kappa Psi...... to ae 
igs Phil aa ---} 1924 6 "103 Totals, Jan. 1, 1935..... 888 | 245,957 
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Name, 


Abilene Christian 
Adelphi College. . 
Adrian College. . 
Agnes Scott College 
Akron, Munic. Univ. of . 


‘Alabama, Univ. 0: 
Alaska Agric. yey Mines. . 


Albany College. . F 
Albion College. ....... 


Eimeane College... . 2... 


Alfre 


Amherst College..... 


Antioch College........ 
Arizona, Univ. of....:.. 
Arkansas College....... 
Arkansas, Univ. of...... 
Armour Inst. of Tech. ... 


Asbury College..... 
Ashland College. 
Athens College. . 
Atlantic Christia: 
Augsburg Coll. . 
Augustana Colleg 
Aurora College. ... 


Austin College... 12... 
Baker University....... 


Baylor. College......... 


Baylor University...... 


Beaver College......... 
Belhaven College........ 
Beloit College.......... 


eg 
Bessie Tift Colleg 


Bethel tee (Newton) 
hel Col ae 


Blue Mountain College. . 


Bluffton College........ 
Boston College......... 
Boston University...... 
Bowdoin College....... 
Bradley Poly. Inst...... 
Brenau College......... 


Bridgewater Col 
Brigham Young 


Brooklyn College........ 
Brown University. ...... Brown 
Bryn Mawr College...... 


Bucknell University..... . Orange and Biue Friends University. . 

Buena Vista College. ....|Salmon and Black Furman University 

Buffalo University....... White and Blue Gallaudet College. 

Butler University........ Royal Blue and White Geneva College. 

California Christian Coll.. |Cardinal and Gray Georgetown College (Ky.)|© 


Seed Inst. of chee fy 


Canisius College. . 
Capital University 
Ganleton College. . 

Carn 
Carrol 


Carthage Colleg 


Catawba College...... 


Centre College........ 
Charleston, Coll, oe as 
Univ. of. 


Clemson Agric. Coll 
Coe College. . . 
Coker Colleg 


Colorado Sch. of Mines... 


..|Purple and White 


iiabetin Woman’ s Coll. of Red and Gray 


"\Purple and Gold 


Bethany Coll. (Lindsborg) Blue and Yellow 
Bethany Coll. (Bethany) . |Green and White 
Bethany-Peniel......... White, Maroon 


fe Inst. of Tech... - 
College (Helena). . 
Carroll Coll. (Waukesha) . 
Reason Newrnah College.. 
Case Sch. of Applied Sci. 


Catholic Univ. of Amer... 


United States—College Colors. 


COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Golors. Narae. 


Colgate eee Be ee 
Colorado Colleg: 
Colorado, State a 
Colorado, Univ. 0: 
Colorado Woman’ 8 sea 
Columbia College. 
Columbia University. 
Conception Junior. . 
Concordia College 
Connecticut State College. 
Converse College. 
Cornell College. . 
Cornell Univ. . i 
Creighton UW as Lees 
Culver-Stockton College. . 
Cumberland Univ....... 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ... 
Daniel Baker College... 
Dartmouth College...... 
Davis and Elkins College. 
Davidson College........ 
Dayton, Univ. of.:.:...: 
Defiance College........ 


_ {Brown and Gold 
_|Canary and Black 
‘|Royal Purple and White 
‘|Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Purple and Gold 

Orange and Blue 

_ {Crimson and White 


Azure Blue and Gold 
_/Orange and Black 


Red and White 

Purple and Oid Gold 
Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Maroon and Cream 
_|Red, White and Blue 
_|Purple and White 

Blue and Gold 

Red and Blue 

Red and White 

Cardinal and White 

Red, Black and Gold 
_|Purple and White 
_|Purple and Gold 

_|Blue and Gold 

' |Blue and White 
‘|Maroon and Gra; rey 
‘|Royal Blue and Old Gold 
_|Royal Blue and White 
Maroon and Gold 


Denison University...... 
Denver, Univ. of........ 
De Paul Unive .e 2 te.) 
DePauw Unive #3... S25. 
Detroit, Coll. of City of... 
Detroit, Univ. of....-..- 
Dickinson College. ...... 
Doane College. .=.....-: 
Drake Univ. 
Drew University 
Drexel Inst. . . 
Dropsie College 
Drury College.. 
Dubuque, Uhiv. of. 
Duke Univ....... 
Duquesne Univ.... 5 
D’Youville College......-. 
Earlham College.........- 
Elizabethtown College. . . 
Elmhurst College........ 
Elmira College. ......... 
lon College. 1)cisisasks 
Emmanuel College... .. .. 
Emory and Henry Coll. . . 
Emory University ....... 
Emporia, College of.. .... 


old 
‘|Light Blue eink White 
Garnet and Black 
Yale Blue and White 


Yale Blue and White 
Silver and Blue 
Blue and Gold 


Maroon and Gray 
_)Purple and Gold 


Flora Macdonald Coll 


")Black and Gold 


Florida, Univ. of. ....... 
Fordham University ..... 
Franklin College......... 


Maroon and Gold 
Yellow and White 


Georgetown Univ....... 
George Washington Uniy. 
Georgia Sch. of Tech..... 


Georgia, Univ. of........ 
Georgian Court College.. . 
Gettysburg College...... 
Gonzaga University...... 
Gooding College......... 
Goshen College.....° .... 
Goucher College. ........ 


Red, Yellow, Green & Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Orange and White 


Maroon and Black 
Gold and White 
Royal Orange & Roy. Blue’ 
Maroon and White 


Guilford Coll 


poem, ie ene Se ees 
Colby College....-..---- 


Delaware, Univ. of...... B 


Florida St. Coll, for Wena 


Franklin & Marshall wine B 


GeorgiaSt.Coll.for Women 


Graceland College....;.. 
Greensboro College...... 


. Ce ; 
Grove City oes Sherestes 


CMOS. 


ee ae Grey 


Black aud Gold 
_|Green and Gold 

“ |Silver and Gold 

Green and White 

' |Purple and Gold 

Light Blue, and White 


‘|White and Blue 


Maroon and Gold 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Purple and White 


*) > |Carnelian and White 


White and Blue 


Blue and White 


"|Green 
Maroon and White 
Red and Black 


Gol 
Cardinal Red & Ciel Blue 
Old Gold 
Green and Gold 
Red Whi 


- ite 
ey, Ns Blue & Line’In Green 
**|Blue and Gold 


Searlet and Gray 
Blue and White . 


_|Blue and White 


Red and Blue 


te 
Garnet and Gold 
Orange and Blue 


ff 
Old Gold and White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Black 


-|Blue and White Gustavus ‘Adolphus Coll. .|Ebony and Gold 
..|Gold and White Hamilton College.......-. Buff and Blue 
.,|Maroon and White Hamline University...... Red and Gra 

.|Blue and Gold Hampden-§; neh College: Garnet es Gray 
..|Maroon Hanover College... ...4 .|Red and Blue 


. |Green and Gold 
.|Old Gold and Purple 
. |Crimson and Gol 
Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Silver 


4 


1 Ry peter 


United States—College Colors. 401 

Name. | Colors. Name. Colors. 

Hillsdale College. ...... Blue and White Miami, Univ. of (Fla. oO 
: -}Oran, 
aid aonee Falls oes. Cherry Red and Sky Blue ||Miami Univ, (Ohio) . uss ..|Red end White bp 
omar ene “ep oh VAHE iS ony mer Atinioee Sen M ie &Tech.|Silver and Gold 
bins Same assis c 
Holy Cross, Coil of the,..| Purple and White Mistioen: Hae. fe — ater mo 
OUCRE 05 tie xis ca ss Blue and Gray Middlebury eres 

Hope College. .......... Orange and Blue Midland College. . 
Houghton College....... Purple and Gold Milligan College. ........ 
Howard College......... Crimson and Blue Mills College............ 
Howard Dulvernity Ske Blue and White Millsaps College.,....... 
antes Gahan College. . Spat ae eg en Gold |/Minnesota, Univ. of...... 

CNG Bieta cewia cia vender ani rhite Misericordia College... .. fj 
Huntington College... +. . Apple Green : and Scarlet ~ ee Gold wetpe 

DRCED sa. 2c bees ‘urple an 0. Mississippi College... ...|Blue and Gold 
Idaho, College of........ Purple and Old Goid Mississippi State C ‘ollege.. Maroon and White 

BNO, “ONTVe OF. <0: Sac< 32 Silver and Gold MississippiSt. Col.for Wm.| Yellow and White 

Illinois College.......... Yale Blue and White Mississippi, Uniy. of..... Red and Blue 
Illinois, Univ. of. .|Orange and Blue Mississippi gens s Coll.|Red and Biack 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. . .|Olive Green and White Miseourl, Ubiv..0fs 26. 3 Old Gold and Black 
Immaculata College..... Blue and White Missouri, College of Mines|Silver and Gold 
Immaculate Heart College] Purple and White Missouri Valley Coll..... Purple and Gold 
Inearnate Word College. .|Red and Gray Monmouth College. ..... Red and White 
Indiana Central hah .|Cardinal and Gray Montana St. Coll. of Agric.| Blue and Gold 
Indiana University . .|Cream and Crimson Montana State Univ. of. .|Copper, Silver and Gold 
Intermountain College . Orange and Blue MoravianCol.&Theo.Sem.) Blue and Gray 
Int’l Y. M. C. A. Co! lege. Maroon and White Moravian Seminary and 
Iowa State Coll. of Agric.|Cardinal and Gold College for Women .|Purple and Gold 
Iowa, State Univ. of..... Black and Gold Morehouse College. . .|Maroon and White 
Iowa Wesleyan Coll...... Purple and White Morgan College... . . | Navy Blue & Burnt Orange 


James Millikin Univ..... 
Jamestown College. ..... 
John B. Stetson Univ.... 
John Carroll Univ. ...... 
Johns Hopkins Univ..... 
Judson College.......... 
Juniata College......... B 
Kalamazoo College...... 
Kansas State Coll. oe Agric. 
Soren Umive On wnt ois 
Kansas Wesleyan Lee a 

Kentucky, Univ. of.. 

Kentucky-Wesleyan..... 


Red and Gold 

Pale Blue 

Blue and White 

Brown and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and White 

- | Yellow Brn and White 


Royal Purple Muhienberg College...... 
Crimson and Blue Muskingum College...... 
.|Purple and Gold National Univ.......... 
.| Yale Blue and White Nazareth College........ 
Purple and White Nebraska Central College. 


Blue and White Morris Harvey Colleg: ‘ 
Yellow and Black Mt. Holyoke College... . . 
Green and White Mount Mary College.. 

Blue and Gold Mt. St. Joseph. Coll. (Pa.) 


agenta, 
Red, White and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Old Gold and Maroon 


Kenyon College......... Purple Nebraska, Univ. of...... Scarlet and Cream 
Ke College 23). =. 2. cw, Gold aud Green Nebraska Wesleyan Univ .| Yellow and Brown 
King College..........- Cardinal and Royal Blue ||Nevada, Univ. of........ Argent and Azure 
Knox College........... Purple and Gold Newark Coll. of at aa > Red and ite 
Knoxville College. ......|Garnet and Blue Newberry College....... Scarlet and Gray 
Lafayette eee - Sedas, hayes Maroon and White New Hanpahive, ates of.|Blue and Whi 

La Grange College...... Red and Black New Jersey Coll.for Wom’n|Scari a 

Lake Erie Coll. fe * Women New Mexico Coll, of Agric.|Crimso 

Lake Forest Univ. New Mexico Sch. of Mines|Silver ‘anid Gold 


New Mexico, Univ. of.. 
ow eens | Wnives saver 


.|Cherry and Silver . 
Navy Blue and Gold 


La 
LaVerne College 
Lawrence College. 


Lebanon Valley College. : Blue and White New York Univ......... Violet 
Lehigh University....... Brown and White Niagara Univ: .......... Purple and White 
Lewis Institute.......... French Blue and White North Carolina, Univ. of..|White and Light Blue 
Limestone College....... Yellow and White 0.Car.StateColl.ot Agric.|Red and White 

coln Menneian Uniy. .|Blue and Gray No.Car.Un., Woman'sCol.| White and Gold 
Lineoln Univ........... Orange and Blue North Central College... .}Cardinal and White 
Lindenwood Female Coll.| Yellow and White North Dakota Agric. Coil. Phi Green, Corn Yellow 
Linfield College......... inal and le North Dakota, Univ. of... K for Green 
Livingston College....... Black and Light Blue Northeastern Univ....... 
Long Island Univ........ 8 ue No. TexasSt. Teachers Col. Cesena and White 

Heights Samana Green and Whi Northwestern Coll. (Wisc.)|Black and Red 

Louisiana College. . Orange and Blue Northwestern Univ. (ill.). le 
Louisiana Poly ity eee Red and Blue Northwest Nazarene Coll. |Orange and Black 
Louisiana State Univ. ...|Purple and Gold Norwich Univ.......... Maroon and Old Gold 
Louisville, Univ. of...... Cardinal and Black Notre Dame, Coll. (Md.). nae Blue and White 
Lowell Textile Institute. .|Red and Black Notre Dame, Univ. (Ind.)|Gold and Peacock Blue 
Loyola College (Md.)....|Green and Gray Northland College. . . (Orange and Blue 


Loyola Univ. ie ....}Crimson and Gray Oakland City College .|Blue and White 


Loyola Univ. (Ill.)....... Maroon and Gold Oberlin College... .. Crimson and Gold 
Lovers Univ. a.) ie tnasers Maroon and Gold Occidental Colleg .|Orange and Black 
Luther College. ...|Royal Blue and White be ag al oe Univ. .|Old Gold and Black 
Macalester College... . Orange and Blue Ohio Northern Univ. .|Black and Gold 


Yellow and Blue Ohio State Univ.,.......|Scarlet and Gray 


MacMurray Col.t inital D 
an We cate .| Light Blue Ohio University......... Olive Green and White 


Maine, Univ. of. 


Manchester College. .|Black and Gold Ohio Wesleyan Univ..... Red and Black 
Manhattan pices : Green and White Oklahoma Agric Coll..... Orange and Black 
Marietta College. Navy Blue and White Oklahoma Baptist Univ. .|Green and Gold 

Marion College. . .|Red and Black Oklahoma City Univ. . Gold and White 
Marquette Univ. .-|Blue and Gold Oklahoma Col. for Wom'n| Green and Gold 
Marshall College........ White and Green Oklahoma, Univ. of...... Crimson and Cream 
Mary Baldwin College. . .| Yellow and White Olivet College........... Crimson and White 

s Marygrove College. .....|Kelly Green and Gold Omaha, Munic. Univ. of..|Black and Red 

: Maryland, Univ. of...... Sable and Old Gold Oregon State Agric. Coll. .|Orange and Black 

- Marymount Coll. (Kan.) .|Blue and White Oregon, Univ. of......... Green and Lemon Yellow 
Marymount Coll. & Y.).|Blue and White Ottawa Univ........... Yellow and beh 
Maryville College....... Orange and Garnet Otterbein College........ Tan and Cardinal 
Maryville College of the Ouachita Baptist Let pee 4 le and Gold 

F Sacred Heart......... Red and White | Our Lady of Lake Coll... . |White and Blue 
Marywood College. ..... Green and W: Ozarks, College of the... .|Purple and Gold 
Massachusetts In. of Tech.|Cardinal Ne Silver Gray Pacific College...... .|Old Gold ae Navy Blue 
Massachusetts State Coll. |Maroon and ite Pacific, Coll. of the. . . /Orange an 


yhite Pacific University . . 
Orange od Biack Park College..... 
Maroon and White ‘Parsons College. . 


‘anary and Wine 


WEG bee coon mae ‘|Gid' Rose and Olive Green 


_— Meredien Cotes: 225 


_ Purdue Uni 


“Rosary College... 


“St. i li 


' San Francisco 


Shaw University 
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Name. _Celors. Name. — 
Penn College, William... .|Old Gold and Blue Stanford Ns ade ae 


Pennsylvania Col. for W’m|Purple and White 


PennsylvaniaM ilit'ry Coll. 
Pennsylvania State aie 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of. 
Pharmacy, College of.. 
Piedmont College.......- 
Pittsburgh, Univ. o 
Polytechnic past, Srl? 


Presbyterian Coilege 
Princeton Univ.. 
Providence College. 
Puerto Rico, Univ. of. 
Puget Sound, College of - 
oae-Chioord College. . . 
Radcliffe College........ 
Randolph-Macon College. 
Randolph-Macon W.’sCol. 
Redlands, Univ. of....... 
Reed College............ 
Rensselaer Polytechnic In. 
Rhode Island State Coll. 
Rice Institute............ 
Richmond, Univ. Otte: 
Rio Grande College... ._- 
Ripon College.........-. 
Roanoke College......... 
Robert Coilege. ... - 
Rochester, Univ. of 
Rockford College. 
Rockhurst College 
Rollins College. . . 


Rosemont College....... 


- Rose Polytechnic Inst. . . 


Russell Sage College..... 
RutgerswUMiv.... os s2... 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the. 
t. Ambrose College...... 
. Bonaventure College. . 
. Catherine, College of. . 
‘ Plizabeth, College of. 
St. Francis Coll. (Br’kl’ ink 
St. Francis Coll. (Pa.) 
St. John's Coll. (Md.).. |: 
St. John’s Univ. (Minn.).. 
. John's Univ. (Ohio). 
. Joseph’s Coll. (N. J. 
. Joseph's Coll, (Pa.)... 
. Bawrence Univ....... 
. Mary-of-the-Woods. . 
. Mary’s on. (Calif.) . 
‘oll. (Minn.).. 


Mar 

, Mary’ - es Ae Springs. 
. Mary's Univ......... 
. Michaet's C College. 
WOlat'College:..t 5... . 
. Peter's pOphiche Rrctche dn 
. Rose, College of...... 
4 Stephen’ s College..... 
. Teresa, College of.. 

- Thomas, College of - 


Salem College = 


Seattle Pacine Miotlene 
Seton Hall College. 
Seton Hill College. 


Shorter Coll+ge. 
Shurtleff College. - Ric 
Simmons College........ 


Simmons aes . Or 
Simpson Coll 


Sioux Falls Co! allege i 
ee me Renters + 
Smith 


Coll 
‘smith Univ, “Tohiison .. 
South, Univ! of the...... Pur 


South Carolina, Uniy, of. . 
So. DakotaSt. Col. of Agric. 


Red, White and Yellow 
‘|Blue and White 

.|Red and Blue 

.|Gold and Blue 

Green and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gray 

Blue and White 
Garnet and Blue 
Orange and Black 


.|Black and White 


.|Red and White 

.|Maroon and White 

Old Gold and Bjack 
Dark Blue and Light Blue 
Cherry Red 

Yellow and Black 

Yellow and Black 

Maroon and Gray 
Richmond Red 

Cherry and White 

.|Blue and White 

Oxf’rd Blue& Confed. Gray 
Navy Blue and Crimson 
Red and White 

Crimson 

Nat'l Dine. ae Mandarin 
Blue and Red 

Yellow 


{Purple and White 
.|Blue and White 


Blue and Gold 


_|Black and White 


Rose and Gray 
.|Old Rose and White 
Green and White 
Scarlet and Black 
Red and White 
Blue and White 
Brown and White 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 
.|Red and White 
Black and Orange 
Cardinal and Blue 
Blue and Gold 


)..|Blue and White 


Crimson and Gray 

Scarlet and Brown 

.|Blue and White 

.|Red and Blue 

Red and White 

Blue and White 

pees Gold and Black 

Royal Blue and Gold 

.|Purple and Gold 

Black and Old Gold 

arpapee Blue and White 
Gold and White 

Scarlet i 

.|Goid and White 

.|Purple and Gra: 

Purple and Gol 

Gold and Green 


. Yellow and White 
.|Green and White 
. |Red and 


Gold 
.|Green and Gold 
.|Red and White 
Green and Silver 


.|Maroon and White 
.|White and Blue 
. |Searlet and Gold 


Purple and White 
Yellow and White 


White 

Blue and Gold 
ple and Gold 
Garnet and Black 
Yellow and Blue 


S0.DakotaSt.Sch.ofMines|Gold and Silver 


South Dakota, Univ. of. 

Southern College.,...... 
Southern Calif., Univ. of. 
Southern Methodist Univ, 
Southwestern Coll. 


Southwestern Coll. (Tenn.) 
Southwestern Louisiana. . 


Kan.) 


. |Vermilion and White 
Blue and White 
Cardinal and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Purple and White 
Cardinal Red and Black 
Vermilion 

Canary and Black 


.|Royal Purple and White 
. (Purple an 


White 


Sterling Col rok teth. | Red and Gray 


.|Orange and Maroon 
Garnet 
Pink ae Green 


Stevens Inst. of Tech 
Susyuehanna Univ.. 

Swarthmore College. She crate 
Sweet Briar College...... 
Syracuse Univ........-. 
Talladega College....... 
Tarkio ones es ate cites 


Texas Coll for Women. . 
aed pbs do 
‘exas, Univ. 0: 

Texas Woman’s College. .|Blue and Gold 

Thiel College..........- _|Blue and Gold 

Toledo, Univ. of... 5 ae and Gold 
Transylvania Univ... .|Crimson 

Trinity College (Conn.)...|(Dark) Blue & (Old) Gold 
Trinity College (Iowa) . . .| Blue and White 

Trinity Coll. (Wash.,D. c. })|Purple and Gold 

Trinity Univ. (Texas). . .|Maroon and White 

Tufts Colleges O20. c. 
Tulane University....... 


_|Orange and White 


Black and Gold 

Orange and Black 
Orange and Black 

Red and Black 

Garnet 

Cardinal and Cream 
Blue and White 

Black, Gold and Gray 
.| Blue and Gold 
‘|Peacock Blue aes White 
Blue and. Gra: 

Red, Old Gold and Black 
Blue and White 


Tusculum College. ...... 
Union College ey, SP yc 
Union College (Neb.)..... 
Union College (N. Y.}...; 
Union Univ. (Tenn.)..... 
U. 8. Coast Guard Acad. 
U. 8. Military Academy. . 
U.S. Naval Academy... 

Upper Iowa Univ........ 
Upsala eee Phish Panes 
Ursinus College. ........ 
Utah State Agric. College. 
Utah, Univtor: 22h 


Valparaiso University... . 
Vanderbilt University... . 
Vassar College. ......-... 
Vermont, Univ. of....... g 
Villanova College. . .|Navy Blue and White 
Virginia Military Inst - Red. Whi 

Virginia Poly. Inst. 
Virginia, Univ. of. 
Wabash College. . 
Wagner Mem. Luth. Coll 
Wake Forest College 
Walla Walla eee 


WashingtonéJefters" eat 
Washington and Lee Univ. 
Nb bet Ne n'ryColl. 

Washington State Coll. of. 
Washington Univ. (Mo.). 


White and Blue 


Washington, Univ. of. ...|Purple and Gold 

‘Waynesb College... .. Orange and Black 

Webster College......... Yellow and ite 

Wellesley College........ e 

Wells College. .......... Cardinal and White 
Wesleyan Coll. (Ga.)..... Lavender and le 

Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.)..|Cardinal and Blac 


Western College......... Blue 

Western Maryland coe Green and Gold 
Western Reserve U; .|Searlet Red and White 
Western Union Soltek 6 .|Maroon and Gold 
-|Royal Blue 

.| King’s Blue and White 
Old Gold and Black 
Old Gold and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Orange and Blue 

Blue 

Maize and ius 


West Virginie University . 
W. Virginia Wesleyan Coll. 
Wheaton College (Il.).. 

Wheaton Goliege (at Mass.). 


William Jewell College. .:|Red and Black 
Williamette University. ..|Cardinal and Gold 
Williams College. ....... oyal 1 

Wilmington College. .... . Green and White 

Wilson College.......... Silver and Blue 

wenenon Coles Ny ees Garnet and Gold 
Wisconsin, Univ. of...... Cardinal 

Wittenberg College... ... Cardinal and Crea . 


Monae shah be Bie ae oe 


on and Gray 
.|Brown aad Yellow 
. .|Blue and White 

. [Blue 


Wooming Univ. of. ..¢. 
Leh al ey 2 
Yale University .. 


/ 


‘ 
United States—Associations and Societies. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The year of establishment is in parentheses. 
tions not in this list, see Index. is * 


A. RA. 
Relief Ase i (i935), 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 
750; i Pres., Lewis L. Strauss; Sec., Robert C. 


Wright 

Accountants, Amer. Institute of (1887), 135 
Cedar St., N. Y. C.; 2,404; Sec., John L. Carey. 

Accountants, Amer. Soc. of Certified Public 
(1921), Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
2,293; Pres., William C. Heaton; Sec., Durand Ww. 
Springer. 

Accountants, ae Assoc. of Cost (1929), 385 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,500; Sec. & Bus. Man., 


> Equity Assoc. (1913), 45 W. 47th St., 
Y._C.; 4,073; Pres., Frank Gillmore; Exec. 
Sec., Paul Dullzell. 


Actors’ Fidelity League (1919), 173 W. SIst St., 
N. Y. C.; 50; Pres., George’ M. Cohan; Sec.. 
Howard Kyle. 

Actors’ rey of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
a. Y. 1,837; See., Robert Campbell. 

Piauusiat Society of America (1889), 393 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 670; Sec., Joseph B. MacLean. 

Actuaries, Amer. Institute of (1909), 720 No. 
inlet Ave., Chicago, Ill; 508; Sec., W. F. 


Adute E. maaoa tion ey Assoc. for (1926), 60 E. 
42d St., N. Y. 1,300; Dir., Morse A. Cart- 
wright. 

Advertisers Assoc., Inc., Nat’! igs (1922), 
100 EB. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.; 590; Pres., R. Davi- 
son; address communications to M. R. Webster. 

Advertisers, Inc., Assoc. of National (1910), 330 
W. 42d St., N. Y. C.: 300; Man. Dir., Paul B. West. 

Advertising Agencies, Amer. Assoc. of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 113; Pres., John 
Benson; Exec. Sec., Frederic R’ Gamble. 

iar Federation of America (1905), 330 


\ es 8t., N. Y. 10,000; Gen. Man., Earle 
Advertising Managers, Assoc. of Newspaper 
Classified (1920); 360; Pres. W. H. Pickett, 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, O.; ey James 
B. Finger, Cleveland News, Cleveland, 

Aeronautic Assoc., Nat'l aed 1969, “Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D. ;. 3,000; Pres., 
W. G. McAdoo; Sec., Mrs. ey "Phaden. 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, Inc. (1919), Shoreham Bldg., Washington, 
D, C.; 314; Exec. Vice Pres., Leighton W. Rogers; 
Ass’t Sec., Fowler W. Barker. 

Agriculture, Amer. Committee on the Int’! 
nstitute af Oey Rm. 136, The = House, 
Rm, 486, a3 100; Chmn., Arthur Gilbert, 

as above; Sec., 


Mrs. Gharlotie Barrell 
Albania, Soc. of Amer. ob grey of 982), Mun- 


sey Bl Washington, D. C.; Pre e8S., 
Brg. Ser William E. Horton; Sec.-Gen., S. Wal 
lace Dempsey. 

Alpine pee? Amer. (1902), 140. E. 46th St., 
Ry 223: Pres., Joel 5 Fisher; Sec., Henry 
8. Hal ‘Sr., 154 Coolidge Hill, Cambridge, 1 Mass. 

Amen Corner, Inc. (1900); Pres., 7. MacD. An- 
derson, N. Y. 280 Broadway, N “ae C. Sec. 


T. O. McGill, 201 W. 79th St., N. Y. 

American Academy in Rome (1894), Pored San 
Pancrazio, Rome 29, Italy; N. Y. Office, 101 Park 
Ave., N. Y¥. C.; Pres., John Russell Pope, care Amer. 
Academy in Rome; "Exec. Sec., Roscoe Guernsey, 
Se ‘ican An Sonat Society (1812), Worcester, 

erican ntiquarian Socie 

a Dir, Dr. Clarence S. Brigham; Sec., 

per eo. 
merican atic soc. 
Hanover Square, N. Y. C.; Pres., Howard E. 
Cole, Sec., John B. Chevalier * 

American Federation of Peet (1881), A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. 3,153,913; Pres., Wil- 
liam Green; Sec., Frank Sic rrison 

American Institute of the City of N. Y. (1828), 
60:B. 42d St., N. Y. C.; 5,650; Pres., ‘Alfred 
Knight; Sec., L. W. Hutchins. 

American Irish Historical Society (189 


(1898), India House, 
200; 


Pre E. 
urrTin; 


16th St., N.Y. C.; 1,000; Pres., James 
Sec., J. e. Walsh. 
American Legion, The (1919), 777 No. Meridian 


St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 831,681; Nat'l Commander, 
Ray Murphy; Nav! Adivtent Srenk Epos 
ri -Scandinavian Founda 
an oath oe Mae Ons pe Henry Goddard 
patellar. Abeel. 
A pi teae pn). Bae. Box ig 
niversity Heights, N. , Be if. 
*Walversiey Boas Buys. ‘Man, Prof: “Artur or 
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The other figures are those of membershi For or = 
Some appear elsewhere with more detail. N. Y. C. is New York oe 


(Social Society of the American | Animals, The Amer, Soc. for the Prevention of 
- Ny Ys 


Cruelty to (1866), 50 Madison Ave., 
5,600; Pres., George M. Woolsey; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Sydney H. Coleman; Sec., Riehard Welling 

Anti-Profanity League (1902) Ware, 
34,000; Gen. Sec.,-Rev. Roland D. Sawy 

Anti- Saloon League of America (1893), 
St., S. E., Washington, D. C.: G 
Soote McBride; Sec., Andrew Wilson, Woodward 

Bldg., Washington, D.. C. 

Anti-Saloon League of New York (1893), Suite 
727, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; State Supt. Fred A. 
Victor; Pres., Donald B. MacQueen; Sec., Rev. 
Charles J. Wood. 

Aquarium Society, The (1892), American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West & 77th St., 
N. Y. C.; 150; Sec., Alfred W. Ables. 

Arbitration Assoc., "American (1926), 521 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. Gi; Pres., L. R. Hastman; Sec., J. 
Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 125 
Elm 8t., Oberlin, Ohio; 2,382; Pres., Prof. Louis 
E. Lord: Sec., Prof. Clarence Ward. 

Archery Assoc., Nat'l (1879), 77 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass.; 350; Sec., Louis C. Smith. | 

Architects, Amer. Institute of (1857), The Octa- 
Sages 1741 New_York Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. 3,866; Pres., Stephen F. Voorhees; Sec., 
Charles T. Ingham: 

og gare! N. Soc. of (1907), 101 Park Ave., 
N. 300; Pres., Louis E. Jallade; Sec., John 
Tr Byigok 

Architects, Soc, of Beaux-Arts (1894), 304 E. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; 260; Pres., Julian Clarence 


Mass. ; 


131 B 
en. Supt., Francis 


Levi; Sec., Wi liam’ E. Shepherd. 
Architectural 1 eague of New York (1881), 115 
40th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 1,000; Pres., Archibald 


M. Brown: Exec. Sec., Lucile A. Pedrick; Sec., 

Leon V. Solon. 

Art and Industry, Nat’l ee gee Oo Ce Rm. 
1712, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. ; Dir., Alon 
Bement; Sec., Paul B. Hoban i 

Art League, Inc., Antique X Decorative (1926), 
20 E. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 75; Pres., Robert Samuels; 
Sec., Edward Munves. 

Art, Museum of Modern (1929), 11 W_ 53d St., 
N C.; 1,182; Dir., Alfred Be Pe et Jr: 
Tse. ‘Dir., Thomas Dabney Mabry 

Art Soc. of N. Y., Municipal (1892), iio E. 19th 

G.; 500; Pres., Electus D. Litchfield; 
Sec., Michael Meredith Hare. 

Art Students’ lace of N. Y. (1875), 215 W. 
57th St., N. Y. C.; 2,500; Sec., Anna Clarke. 

aaa BOs of. Independent (1916), 148 W. 72d 
8t., ; 500; Pres., John Sloan; Sec., Magda 
F: Pach cre’ Walter Pach). 


Arts, Amer. Federation of (1909), Barr Bldg., 
Farragut uare, Washington, D. beer 2,700; 
Pres., F. A. iting; Sec., George F. Zoo 


Arts, Inc., Master Inst. ‘of United (1952), 310 
Riverside Dr., N. Y. C.; 405; Pres.-Founder, Prot. 
Nicholas Roerich; Pres., Louis. L. poet Dir., 
Sina Lichtmann; Sec., Dann Kimmell 

Arts and Letters, Amer. Academy of (1904), 633 
W. 155th St., N. Y. C.; 50; Pres., Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler; Sec., Hon. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, 745 Fifth Ave., N. City 

Arts and Letters, Int’l (1992), ‘15 WwW. 107th St., 
WAY. Ae 200; Founder & Pres., E/ Frye Barker; 
Sec., “'w. Cantwell. 

Arts a ‘Letters, Nat’l Institute of (1898), 633 
W. 155th St., N. Y. C.; 250; Pres., Gov. Wilbur 
L. Cross, Hartford, Conn.; Sec., Henry 8. Canby, 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Arts and Sciences, Amer. Academy of (1780), 
28 Newbury 8t., Boston, Mass.; 873; Pres., Dean 
Roscoe Pound; Corr. Sec., Prot. "Tenney L. Davis, 

Associated Press, The (1900), 383 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 1,305; Gen. Man., Kent Cooper. 

Astrologians Assoc. of America, Nat'l (1933), 
619 Allegheny Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pres., Henry 
J. Gordon; Sec., Martha B. Knotts 

Astronomical Soc., Amer. (1899), " Observatory, 
Princeton, N. J.; 550; Pres., et Henry Norris 
Russell; Sec., Prot. Raymond 8S. Dugan. 

Atheism, Inc., Amer. Assoc. for eee Advance- 
ment of (1935), uk E. 14th St., N. Y. C.; 1,200; 
Pres., Charles 5m 

Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur (1888), 
233 Broadway, N. Y.C.; 2,000,000; Pres., Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney; Sec., Daaiel J. Ferris 

Audubon Societies, Nat’l Assoc. of (1905), pth 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 126,000; Pres., Kermit 
Roosevelt; Exec. Dir., John W. Baker; Sec., Wil- 
liam P. Wharton. j 


ee 
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Authors’ Guild of the AUEnOrs, League of Amer. 
(1921), 9 EB. 38th St. ; 700; Pres., Fanny 
Hurst; Sec., Luise Ritloox 

quenael® League Fund (1917); 9 E. 38th St., 

. ©. Pres., George Creel; Sec., Orson Lowell. 

itor League of America, Inc. (1912), 9 E. 
38th St., N. Y. C.; approx. 2,000; Pres., Mare 
Connelly; Sec., Luise M. Sillcox. 

Automobile ‘Assoc. ., Amer. (1902), Pennsylvania 
Ave. at 17th St., Washington, D. C.; approx. 
1,000,000; Exec. "Vice-Pres., Ernest N. Smith; 
Sec., Charles F. Foley. 

Automobile rhe cat » N. Y. State (1903), 184 State 
St., Albany, N. Y.; approx. 75,000; Pres., Claude 
J. Holding; Sec., Warner Bates. 

Automobile Club of New York (1923), Hotel 
Pennsylvania, N. Y. C.; 20,610; Pres. J. Mack 
Young; Exec. Vice-Pres., William J. Gottlieb. 

Automobile Dealers Assoc., Nat'l (1917), 634 No. 


Grand Bivd., St. Louis, Mo.; 20,000; Pres., 
F. W A. Vesper; Sec., J. O. Munn. 
Automobile Manufacturers Assoc. (form. Nat’l 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce), (1913), 366 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 40; Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Man., Alfred Keeves; Sec., Byron C. Foy. 


| Automobile Merchants Assoc. it New York, 


Inc. (1909), 250 W. 57th St., N. C.; 360; Gen. 
Man., Harry G. Bragg; Sec., E. w ‘Headington. 
Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of the Mexican 
War), (1847), Washington, D. C.; 230; Pres., Col. 
8. F. Reynolds Landis, U. 8. A.; Sec., Conway B. 

Hunt, 2015 N St.. N. W., as above. 

Bacteriologists, Soc. of America (1899), 835; 
Pres., Dr. Karl F. Meyer, Hooper Foundation, 
Univ. of California, San Francisco, Calif.; Sec., 
Dr. I. L. Baldwin, So eieel Hall, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 

Bankers Assoc., seed (1875); 12,000; Exec. 
'Man., F, N. She herd, 22 E. 40th St. N. ¥.C. 
Bankers Dace Y. State (1894), 33 Liberty 
t., ; 822; Exec. Man., W. Gordon Brown; 

Sec., chittord F. Post. 

Bankers Assoc. of America, Investment (1912), 
$3 So. Clark St., Chicago, Tll.; 623; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Alden H. Little; Sec., C. Longford Felske. 

Banking, . Amer. Institute of (1900), 22 E. 40th 

it., N. Y. C,; 52,769; Pres., Maynard W. E. Park; 
Sec., Richard W. Hill. 
Baptist Convention, Board of Education ss the 
orthern (1911), 152 Madison Ave., N. C.; 
Board of Managers of 27 Members, Chmn., Poe: 
ence A. Barbour; Exec. Sec., Frank’ W. Padelford. 

Baptist Home Mission Soc., Amer. (1832), 23 E. 
26th St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Rev. G. Pitt Beers. 

Baptist Young People’s Union of America 
(1891), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Gen. 
Sec., Edwin Phelps. 

Bar Association, American (1878), 1140 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 27,500; Pres., William 
L. Ransom; Exec. Sec., Olive G. Ricker. 

Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand 


Concourse, N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., Meyer Levy; 
Sec., Samuel Justin Jackman. 
Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Bemsen 


St., Ter seaag tn N. Y.; 650; Pres., Herman §. Bach- 
rach ; Sec., George A. Arkwright. 
Bar Association, New York State (1876), 90 
State St., Albany, N. Y.; 4,900; Pres., John God- 
pitey, Saxe: aan oe 'W. Walton. 
ar 0 e City of New York, Aeage of t 
(1870), 42 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.; 3,6 Bias 
Clarence J. Shearn; Sec., Charies H. Beets 
Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of Carbonated ‘org 
224 Southern Bldg., Washington, 200! 
Pres. omas Moore; Sec., James L. Oliver’ 
Bible and ves Mission to the Public Pd 
of N. Y. C. (1874), 5, E. 48th St., N. Y. C.; Press 
Ba Warner M. Van ‘Norden; Sec., Mrs, Fr ‘Fearon 


Bible WSociet American (1816), Bible House, 
YX. 16,000: Pres. John T” M 
mise: iB, on set alt E: en 
ca erature an xegesis, S 
{ase abe 0; ase er, Grant bee 
0 
Ebtee Be averford Coliege, 
Bibliographical mocety at Rmeriee, Inc. (1904); 
earer, Grosvenor Library 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. H. B! Van Hi i 
ae Re Library, Fievidence, Rm: Lt pitas eae 
rother an ¢ ster Federation, 
forty ae rt ie ah N. Ds C.; 50 Santee: 
; Pres. r. eldon ue 
Big Broth Cc, Pen Brena crt Ene: 
rother Movement (1904), 315 Fourth A 
50; Chmn., Bd. of tees, ‘Archie o. 
Sion Sec., Joseph’ H. McCoy. 
Birth Control’ League, Inc., American (1921) 
515 Madison Ave., N.Y, C.: 0; Pres., Mrs, 
Francis N, Bangs; Exec. Dir., Marguerite Benson. 
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Blind, Inc. Me 
15 W. 16th St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Robert B 
Irwin; Sec., Dr. Olin H. Burritt. 

B’nai Brith, Piged aa No, 1. (1843), 36 W. 69th 
St., N. Y. 8,000; Pres., Charles Horowitz; 
Sec., vawianoe White. 

Boiler Maker’s Assoc., Master (1902), 29 sglee 
wood St., Albany, N. Y.; 460; Sec., Albert F. 
Stiglemeier. 

Book Publishers, Nat’l Assoc. of (1920), 347 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 63; Pres., W. W. Norton; 
Exec. Sec., Marjorie Griesser. 

Booksellers Assoc., Inc., Amer. 
20th St., N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., E. 8. 
Exec. Sec., Robert M. Coles. 

Botanical Garden, New York (1891), Bronx 
Park, N. Y. C.; 1,650; Dir., Dr. Marshall Avery 
Howe. 

Botanical Society of America (1906), 1,159; Pres., 
Dr. Aven Nelson, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Sec., Dr. Loren C. Petry, Dept. of Botany, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. ¥. 

Boy Rasgers of America, Inc. (1912), 186 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 30,000 boys; Pres., Emerson 
Brooks; Sec., EB. Wendell Brooks. 

Boy Scout Foundation 4 Greater New York 
(1923), 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; See., Arthur W. 
Procter. 

Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 1,004,266; Pres., Walter W. Head: Chief 
Scout Exec., Dr. James E. West. 

Boys’ Clubs of Pps re, Inc. (1906), 381 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 281 Clubs with 252, 280 boys 
membership; Pres., William E. Hall; Educational 
Dir., R. K.’ Atkinson. { 

Brewers’ Assoc., United States (1862), 21 E. 40th 
St., N.Y. C.; 125, Pres., Jacob Ruppert; Sec., 
C.D. Williams. 

Bridge Assoc., United States (1932), 1250 Sixth 
Ave!, IN. ¥. C.; 434; Pres., Ely Culbe rtson; Sec., 
George W. Beynon, 30 Rockefeller Center, Na Ve'Ge 

Brith Abraham, Ind ndepender: Order (i887), 37 
E. 7th St., 0,000; Grand Master, Max 
Silverstein; pp L. Hollander. 

Brith Sholom, iddepeadeat Order (1905), 506 
Pine St., rea) ha tin O. Master, A. 8. 

Le 


(1901); 35 EB. 
McCawley; 


John A. Harriss; Man. Dir., ‘John E. Gratke. 

Bronx Board of ‘Trade (1894), 349 E. 149th St., 
The Bronx, N. Y¥.; 1,857; Exec. Sec. Wm. E. 

B eekings i ituti Th 92 
rookings Institution, e (1927), 722 Jac 
Pr NW. Washington, D.C.) Pres’, HG en 
ton; Sec., Leverett S. Lyon. 

Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation 332). 
(amalgamation of B’klyn City Mission Soc., 1829 
and B’klyn Fed. of Churches, 1920); 285 Sobleraars 
horn St., Brooklyn, N. Fie approx. 475 Protestant 
Churches and Missions in Brooklyn; Pres., Rev. 


George A. Clarke; Exec. Sec., Rev. J. ‘Henry 
Pe ates pie f Ameri nee 241 
rotherhood of America 0 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; pe § 

L. Sullivan; See. ©. A. oF eky fORvEe 


Tonge 
Building and Loan League, U. S. (1892), 1 
Silene Aves Chicane, Ti, 4300: fee, Vee 
odfish ; Sec.-Tre: 
- ae 12 th ees Cineinnatt, Onio. Be eee 
u n rades Employers’ Asso. 
oN. ¥.( oe. sere Ave, Fe ws G: 3 artenas 
oard of Governors, C. G. 
osWeter A , orman; Sec., W. G. 
amp Fire rls, Inc. (1912), 41 Union Square, 
ie aes ,774; Pres., Mrs. 
ne Bice Set. Lester r, ao Lida Foote Tarr; 
anadian ub o ew York, I 
ort Astoria, N. Y. C.; 1.000: Pre on 
ov: ‘Appleby’, Sec. A owe J, Flack. 
meer, Inc. mer. Soc. fQE. a 
(9133 1250 Sixth Ave., N. y : re ee 
: ir, C.C. Little; See ak wana, ; 
auies Ssoc. at , 1739 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. G.;3 ah 
oaths Frank chan i Pres., Howard’ A. Orr! 
arabao, tary Order of the (1900); 1746 K 
St., N. W., Washingto 3 
<oaeeph M Heller ae m, D. C.; 1,500; Sec., Col. 
arl Schurz Memorial Fou 
225 So. 15th St., Philede iphia’ Bako 7350 S80) 


Ferdinand Thun; Exec. Dit, Hilbur * (ious, 
Carnegie Corporation of N. 1911 Fift 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 15 Trustees; oats Fi Sea tit 


“ Sec., nes Lester. 
arnegie En Owment fo: 
ae ny 700 Jackson Pl, N. ee ee 
405 W.. 117th St., N. Y. C.; 28 Trustees; Pres. 
De Nicholas Murray Butler N. XS C.; Sec., Dr. 
James Brown Scott, Washington, D. GC. 


Amer. Foundation for the eee : 


Carnegie Hero Fund i ane 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Pee sien 

a oad Thomas S. Arbuthnot. 
arnegie Institution of Washington (190 
16th & P. Sts., N. W., of Washingt D.C: Eee 

a Cc. Actuarial Sec., Frederie A. Delano. 
asualty Actuarial Society (1914), 90 John St., 
Ne.-Y. 09; Pres., Winfleld W. Greene; Sec.- 
Treas., Richard Fondiller. < 

Catholic Actors Guild (1914), Hotel Astor, 
N. ¥. C.; 1,000; Pres., Brandon Tynan. 

Catholic Benevoient Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 4,100; Sup. Pres., Chris. C. 
Keenan; Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 

Catholic Boys Clubs of the Archdiocese of N. Y., 
Inc. (1908); 477 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. C.; Pres., 

Daniel P. Higgins. 

Catholic Knights of America (1877), ef No. Sth 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; 13,000; Pres., Dr. F. Gaudin; 
Sec., Henry Siemer. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat’! ae 1312 
Massachusetts Ave.; Washington, C.; Gen. 
Sec., V. Rev. John J. Burke. 

Catholic Women, Nat’l ect of ae ote 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 

2,201 national, state and’ local pot Mint 
Pres., Miss Anne Sarachon Hooley; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Agnes G. Regan. 

Ceramic Soc., Amer. (1899), 2525 N. High St., 
Columbus, O.; 2,000; Pres., John M. McKinley; 
ee Jeng: Ross C. Purdy 

of Commerce, Bronx (1912), 
be oe "49th St., N. ¥. ; Pres., George 
F. Mand; Exec. Sec., John E. ‘Gannon. 

Chamber of Commerce, a Island 

273 Pennsylvania Terniinal, N. Y. C.; 1,000 
Dir., Meade C. Dobson. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of 
Queens AAS Bee 24-16 Bridge Plaza, South, Long 
Island City, ¥.; 1,000; Pres., Frederick A. 
Macnutt; Sec., Willian J. Russell. 

Chamber of Commerce of ee State of New 
York (1768), ron Liberty St., N. Y. C.; limited to 
2,400; Exec. Vice-Pres., Chaties T “Gwynne; Sec., 
Jere D. Tamblyn. 

Chamber of Commerce of xn Ye a States of 
America (1912), 1615 H. St., , Washington, 
D. C.; 10,300; Pres., Harper Sivley: Sec., D. A. 
Skinner. 

Chamber of a aa The Conare (1896), 
271 W. — St., C.; 385; , Eugene A. 

Walsh; Exec. oat ‘Matthew J. Eder, 

pone Aid Assoc., State (1872), 2 E. 22d St., 
N. C.; approx. 10,000; Pres., Winthrop W. 
Marien: Sec., Homer Folks. 

Chari Sit oateetioe Soc. (1882), 105 E. 22d St.. 

Y .; 7,661; Pres., Walter S. Gifford; Sec. & 
Dir. es Stanley P.’ Davies, 
Sastuae Literary & peeeeeitie Circle (1874). 


Col at Chautauqua, N. Y.; 60,000; Gen. 
aa eso nite: Sec., Helen L. M aynard. 


(1904), 2307 
; 21 Trustees; Pres., 


Inc. . 
a 


(1926), 
; Man. 


4 Ghemicel ae Soc, of saa 50 Finsbury 


uare, London, + Pres., 
A. 8. Calder; Gen Bee. * a J.P 
Chemical Society, American “asvey "728 Mills 
Bidg., Rea hag D. C.; 17,400; Pres., Dr. 
Roger Adams; Sec. & Business Man., Dr Charles 


L. Parsons. 
Chemists, Amer. Tact of 028). 233 Broad- 
Ges s MLE. rossley; Sec,, 


oh Rags oleh 440; 
Pres., Dr. Howard es 0 Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sec., er H Mattill, State 
Univ. of Iowa, Chemistry Bidg., Rien City, Iowa. 
Chicago Crime Commission (1919) Rm. 907, 
bo W. A dams S8t., Chicago, Ill.; 105; Pres., Frank 

3 ceech: Sec., Nathaniel Leverone. 

Child Conservation League of America (1913), 
318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; approx. 
3,350; Exec. Vice-Pres., J. Mitchell Howard; Act- 
ing Sec., Mrs. Beatrice H. Graves. 

Child Health and Protection, White House 
Conference on (1929), Hoover War rere 
Stanford Uniy., Calif. ; Chmn., Ray Lyman W: 
pur; Sec., Mrs. Inez G. Richardson. 

Child Health Assoc., Amer. (1923), 50 W. 50th 
St., N.Y. C.; 836; Gen. meets Dr. 8. J. Crumbine; 
See., Dr. Philip Van I 

Child Labor OE git Nat'l (1904), 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. ; Pres., Homer Folks; Sec., 


Courtney Dinwiddie. 

Child alate League ef Spore te Inc. “aie sar) 
130 E. 3 tees N., Y. C.; 159; Exec. 
Carstens . Re ennedil L. Gicouies: State 
Office Bk > Marttord, Conn. 

Children, or the Pape on of 


Man, Emes 0 (85), 33 E, i, oben St St., N. ¥..C.; Gen. 
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Children of the American Revolution, Nat'l 
Soc. of the (1895), Memorial Continental Hall, 
a ee ach ioe a Nat'l Pres., Mrs. 
. A. Sw nelair; 
Mus Go Sorr. Sec, Mrs, Glaude 
Children’s Aid pe ee N. Y. (1853), 105 B. 22d 
St.. N. Y. C.; 5,768; Exec. Dir, A 
Sec., Owen R. "Lovejoy. ee ee 
Children's Village, Inc. (1851), 
N. Y.; 450; Man. Dir., Leon C. 
Sec., 'E. Irving Hansom, Jr., 
N.C. 
China Society of 


Faulkner, as above; 
299 Fifth Ave., 


America (1913), 570 Lexi 
Ave., N.Y. C.; abt. 300; Pres., Wm. Q, Lexington 
Can Pine St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Florence Broesler. 
ropractic Assoc., Inc., National 1910), 3,£ 
Pres., Dr. C. Sterling Cooley, Tulsa ORa.: eae 
cane L. M. Rogers, Webster City, Iowa. ks 
ristian Endeavor, Int’l Soc., of (1885), 4 
Moka! ng eae vee 4,000, ovo: Drea vt 
janie ‘oling; Fin'l Sec. & Tre D 
B. Vandersall. mae} Sie 

Church Charity Foundation of Long I 
(1851), 480 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, N. raised 
Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires; Sec., Richard’ 8. Van 
Ingen. 

Church wa of ooh York (1887), 33 B. 48th St., 
1 ee 474; Pres., Edward K. Warren; § 
Raward 1 R. Hardy. Boer 

Church Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave. 

Y._C.; Pres., Rev. William P. Merrill; Gen. 
Sec., Dr. Henry’A. Atkinson. 
Churches of Christ in America, Fee Council 


of the (1908), 105 E. 22d St., 3 nat’l 
religious denominations with | 52/000 000 com- 
municant membership; Gen. Sec., Rev. Samuel 


McCrea Cavert. 

Churches, Greater New York Federation of 
(1895), 71. W. 23d 8t., N. Y. C.; abt) 1,100 
churches; Pres., Dr. Eugene C. Carder; Gen. Sec., 
Dr. Robert W. Searle. 

Churches, World Alliance for Int’l pee | 
through the (1914), 70 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. CG; 
3,000; Pres., William P. Merrill; Gen. Sec., Henry 


A. Atkinson. 

Cincinnati, Society of the (1783), 136 W. Lanvale 
St., Baltimore, Md.; 1,300; Pres. Gen., John C, 
Daves; Sec., Francis A. Foster. 

Citizens Union = the City of New York (1897), 

» 177 William St., Y. C.; approx. 5,500; Chmn. 
Dr. Wm. Jay Sonientelin: Sec., George H Hallett, 


Jr. 
Citizenship, Inc., Nat'l League for American 
(1913), 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 800; Exec, 
Harold Fields; Sec., Herman Schram 
City Historical Club of N. Y. (1896), Museum of 
— City of N. Y., 5th Ave., at 103d St., N. Y. C.; 
1,500; Pres., Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mary F. Smart. 
Int’l (1914), 850 East 


City Managers’ Assoc., 
58th oe Dap ee Ill.; ‘475; Exee. Dir., Clarence 
E. Ridl 
Civic tank cation. Nat’l (1900), 570 Lexington 
N. Y. C.; Chmn., Exec. Council, Ralph M. 


Ave., 
Easley 

Civic Reivics Club Executives, Assoc. of (1928), 
e-o James N. McLean, 84 William St., N.Y. Ces 
400; Fres., James N. MacLean; Sec., Dr. Everett 
M. Elliso 

Civil Legion: United States (1926), 139 oo Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 12,000; Nat'l Sec., M. F. Arkush. 

Civil Liberties Union, Amer. (1921), 31 Union 
Square, W., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Dir., Roger N. Bald- 
ee cnma., Harry F’ Ward; Sec., Lucille B 


cra arene Forum (1909), 2 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. C.; representing 156,000 civil service em- 
loyees; Chmn. Exec. Bd., Frank J. Prail; Pres., 
Frederick E. Libby; Sec.,’ Leopold Rossi. 
Civitan International (1920), 905-6 Farley Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala.; 5,000; Pres., Arthur 
over; Sec., Arthur Cundy 
epameice League, American (1919), South Bldg., 
Y. University, Washington ‘Square East, 
N. Y. C.; 3,300; Pres., Wilbert L. Carr; Sec., Prof. 
F. A. Spencer 
Cloak Deh Suit Manufacturers fees eR 
(1919), 512 Seventh Ave., N. Y. pete 000; Sec. 
William Hecht. 
ee Ba ae Inc., N. Y. (1925), 92 Beaver 
ve 


re a3, 188; Pres., George Hintz; Sec., 

Re rt Cross. 

Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., N. Y. (1882), 
113 pom St., N. ¥. C.; 315; Pres:, C. A’ Mackey: 


Supt., D. Corbett. 
cong Entrance Eenettaeeee ons dyes 
431 W. 117th St., N. C.; Bu; pt Radel 
Heermance; Sec., Prof ‘Thomas Hae bins oe “ 
ng arose of American (1914), 
Copeese ; 468; Exec. Sec., Robert L. Kelly. 


Dobbs Ferry, _ 


Crown- — 


/ 


Collegiate Gchouls of Ausidess, Re: Assoc. of 
(1916); 47 universities; Pres., 


, ; Walter J. Matherly, 
Univ. of Florida, Gai hesville, 
es G. Fichtner, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Colonial Dames of America (1890), bt E. og 
, pe gY 1,368; Pres. Gen., Mrs. Harry H. 
enkard; Sec!, Mrs. Thomas Robino. 
- Colonial, gong and Daughters (1920), 15 W._107th 
St.; N. ¥. G.; 255; Gov. Gen., E. Frye Barker. 
n Colonial Week, General Society of eee 1500 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,800; Gov. Gen., 
- George deBenneville Keim; Sec. Gen., Thomas 
art. 


(1816), 516 Colorado 


lonization Soc., nee: 
sal Sie Pres., Henty L. West; 


Bidg., Washington, D oR Soh 
- Sec., "Paul ta a ; : nose 
bec a tee at’l Assoc. for the vance- 
ment of tO 09), 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 100,000; 
Pres; 3. Spingarn; Sec., Walter White. 
Columbia idnivetatey, Inc., Alumni Federation 
ey Alumni House, * Columbia Be Dede Co 
N.Y. C.; 6,000; Alumni Sec., Major C. E. Lovejoy. 
Commercial Travelers of America, Order of 
United (1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, 
Ohio; 70,000; Supreme Counselor, James G. Daly; 
i Supreme Sec., A. W. Franklin. 
modity Exchange, Inc. (1933), 81 Broad St., 
me G.; 1,036; Pres., Jerome Lew. ne; Sec., Walter 
tton. 
ommunity Councils of the City of N. ¥., Inc. 
(1921), 2224 Municipal Bldg., N. Y. C.; 30,000; 
 Pres., John K. Clark; Exec. Sec., Frank Peer Beal: 
- Companions of the Forest of America (1885), 
: 71 W. 125th St., N. Y. C.; 450,000; Chief Com- 
D oe, Mrs. Mary Imhof; Sec., Mrs. Alma Claire 
ar] 
Bre aposcrss Authors and Publishers, Amer. 
~ Soc. of (1914), oat floor RCA Bldg., 30 Rocke- 
4 tallex Faso, N N. Y. C.; 1,104 writers, 108 publishers; 
an. Man.. E. C. Mills; Sec., Joseph Young. 


, Ne Com. ape: 
Bes NEW, Rene =o Adj. fae W. E. T. Ogle- 


re 
aces cd Christian Churches, Gabe 
erai Council of (1931), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
‘1036, 571; Sec., Rev. Charles E. Burton. 


, Boston, Mass.; 121; Pres., Dr. Edward M 
No} s; Sec., Thomas Todd. 
ga onal Conference, Inc., New York 
14), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 73,942 church 
smers; cures Rev. Walter H. Rollins; Moder- 
', Jacob G . Smith; Sec., W. P. Harmon. 
‘Congres: tional Educational Society (1816), 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 1,000; Pres., Dr. Wil- 
liam Horace Day; Sec., Dt. Herbert W. Gates, 
Co mers’ League, National (1899), 156 Fifth 
N. Y. C.; 3,000; Pres., John G. Winant; 
'See., Miss’ Lucy Randolph Mason. 
mers’ League of N. Y. (0891). 112 E. 19th 
4 N. Y. C.; 2,100; Pres., Mrs. W. Russell Bowie; 
f arjorie McFarland. 


D Better Farming PEERS 
“American (1922), 516 Chamber of Commerce 
Idg., Atlanta, Ga.; 10,000; Man. Dir. & Treas., 
. Jordon. 
parene cin Pres Youn H. Meraaden oe, 
hay res., John cFadden, Jr. 
c. Frank J. Kne 
Maniacta cers, Nat'l Assoc. of (1854), 
ler: Tal St., Boston, aaaet ; Pres., Ernest 


“e ees Alton Brooks Parker. 
rotection Institute (1920), 


jution 2101 Con- 


a N. W., Washington, D. Or i 
Moga ea Govs., Prof. W. C. Ovicane: 


ad fan (Originally Crusaders 

); 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Nat'l Commander, Fred G. Clark, 
Sec., Enos Curtin, 15 Broad St., 


gram Keton, Amer. (1933), Hickox St. 

Kirtland, Burton, Ohio; 337; res., John Q. 

Boyer, 2034 No. Fulton A’ve., Baltimore, Mad.; 

inn O, Phelps Meaker, 1263 E. 124th St., Cleve. 
' 0. 


Fla.; Sec., Charles 


‘ congregational Assoc., Amer. (1853), 14 Beacon 


(e) D! 
to the secretary. 
Daughters of Miaaes: 
1002 Home Savings & Loan Bldg., Youngstown 
Oo esas 150,000; Mrs. Allie W. Towles; Sec., Max 
Roth. 


S., Nat'l Soc. (1892); Nat'l 
saenear tens ae Rhode sae Ave., ‘ 
Washington, D abt. 5,000; Pres. Nat'l, “Mrs. 
John Francis Weinmann; ‘Sec., Miss Sara Mead 
Webb. 


Nat’! Council (1891 


Dau shters of 1812 


Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Nat’! Soc. of (1898), 1828 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 3,590; Nat’l Pres., Mrs. Thaddeus 
Milton Jones: Nat'l Corr. Sec., Mrs.- Llewellyn 
Nathaniel Edwards 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
- Y. State Chapter of the Nat’! Soc. of (th 

4 E. 62d St. ¥. C.; 165; Pres., Miss Ri 
Lawrence; Sec., Mrs. George L. Alexander, aon 
Riverside Dr., N.Y. City. 

Daughters of the American Revolution (18905, 
Memorial Continental Hall, NS igat bie, i 
147,000; Pres. Gen., Mrs. wm . Becker; Cor. 
Sec. Gen., Mrs. Chas. B. Keesee. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati, The (1894); 280 
(living); Pres., vgs Gustavus Town els y, Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y.; Sec. Mrs. Gilman D. Blake, 
1148 Fifth Ave., Y. C. 

Daughters of the Confederacy, United (1894), 
5330 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 75,000; eyes 
Gen., Mrs. W. E. Massey; Rec. Sec. Gen., M 
Glenn Long, 630 No. Main Ave., Newton, No. Gar 

Daughters of the King, The (of the Episcopal 
Church) (1885), Rm. 05, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
5,890; Executive, Miss Edna Bastwood. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Nat’l Soc. (1891) 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 43d St., N. Y. C.; 
Nat'l Pres., Miss Charlotte C. Sec. 
Mrs. William R. Farrell. 

Daughters of the Reyolution of the State cas 
N. Y. (1894) Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C.; 185 
State ate Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis; 444 EB. 
57th St., C.; Sec., Millie Butterfield, 1060 
Park Ave., ne ¥.G6 

Deaf, Amer. Assoc. to Promote the Teachin of 
Speech to the (1890), The Volta Bureau, 1537-— 
Ping a N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,600; Pres., 

‘A. Gruver; Exec. Sec., Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake. 

Deaf, Inc., Nat’l Assoc. of the (1880), 3633 E 
Tremont Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,863; Pres., Marcus i 
Kenner; Sec., Altor L. Sedlow. 

Dental Society State of New York C868); 4 100; 
Pres., Dr. C, M. MeNeely, 1 Nevins St., Brookiyn, 
NYS fis. A. P. Burkhart, 57 B. Genesee St., 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Design, Beaux-Arts Institute of (1916), 304 E. 

h St., N. ¥. C.; 280; Chmn., Bd. of Trustees, - 
Philip L. Goodwin: Sec., Henry R. Sedgwick. 

mat ce, American Veterans of the World War 
(1920), 2840 Melrose Ave., Cen Ohio; 
50,000; Nat'l Commander, M. A . Harlan; Sec., 
Vivian’ D. Corbly. 

Down Town Abed. (1860), 60 Pine St., N. Y. C.; “y 
1,200; Pres., Gherardi Davis; Sec., Newbold a 

patertick. 4 7 : 
wntown League (1917), 277 proadwh _N.Y. Gs 

nee 7125; ae Basel Goue Rob inson. if 
eagen: mperial Order of the at 1900 ° 
424 Irving Ave., Brooklyn, N. 1000; ‘Grow a sand 
Viceroy, Edward R. Leigh? Sec., ert Magith 

Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of i 
America (1920), 9 E. 38th St., N. Y¥. C.; 2,300; 
Pres. Edward Childs Carpenter; Sec., Percival 


Dru alate’ aes Ry ve mae caste (1876), 330 W. 
aod St INnaY o 4; , A. K. Mayer Exec. 


ee ee a ee 


eo 
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Aycrigg; 
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a 
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S. A., 
{Amarin 1831; Mitsland, 1781); 20,000 in U. 8.; 
a ,000; ; American oo 
napolis, Ini 
gua Arch in America, Geo. W. mT Sub: 
Sec., Charles G. N. Geider. 
Dry Goods A: Assoc. Nat’l Retail (1911), 225 W.. 
4th St., N. c.: approx. 5,600; Pres., David 
Ovens; Man. Dir. Channing E. eitzer. 
Dry Goods Institute, Inc., Wholesale Seciee ¢ 
40 Worth St., N. Y. C.; 320; Dir. Gen., Flint 
greens Bee henry Maier 
c) ‘reat wu Yes Hotel Ambassador;* 
Park Ave. at 51st St., N. Y. C.; 300; Pres., Clarence ~ 
Pula Kelland; Sec., Roger b. Whitman, G (" 


City, Va 
Eagles, Hrntitnal Order of (1898) a 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 542,5 BS Mabe Wore 


Pres.,. George 8. Douglas: Grand Bek ;. ts ws 


\ 
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Eastern Star, Order of, Grand Ch 
Masonic xaos 13th’ & N. ee ae sar uy 
Washington, D. C:; 12,000; Worthy Grand Ma- 
tron, Mrs. Helen L. ‘Grashears: Sec., Rose A. Yost. 


mage ee Tine sg0 Bye a 
Vvanston, ; Pres., Pro n 
Maurice Clark: Sec., Prof. F. 8. Deibler. . 


Economic League, National. (1906), 6 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; ; Sec., J. W. Beatson. 

Economic Research, Inc., Nat’ Roaroan of (1920), 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., Joseph H. Willits; 
Sec., Charles A. Bliss. 

Economy iy eague yen fant 280 Madison 
Ave., N. Dir., Henry H. Curran. 

Edison Bicnéria fontinets (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. ©.; 240; Vice-Pres. & Man. Dir., 
Bernard F. Weadock; Sec., M. B. Woods. 

Editors, Amer. Soc, of Newspaper (1922); 193; 
Pres., Grove Patterson, Toledo Blade, Toledo, 
Ohio; Sec., M. V. Atwood, 400 Times-Union 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Editorial Assoc., Nat’l Spsenll 134 No. La Salle 

Pritchard; 


St., Chicago, TL; 3,100 . 2. Bi 
Man. Dir., Harry B. idieline’ 

Education, Ins., American Council ae Ne 
744 Jackson PL, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Pres., George F. Zook; Sec., Rev. George sen: 

Education Association, Nat'l (1857), 1201-16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 200,000; Pres., 
Agnes Samuelson; Sec., Willard E. Givens. 

Education, Council of Church Boards of (1911), 
744 Jackson Pl. Washington, D. C., 23 different 
oo Seen agree *poards of education; Pres., Dr. 
William F. Quillian; Exec. See., Dr. Gould Wickey. 

Education, Inc., 6S ‘of International 
(1919), 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.; Dir., Stephen 
Duggan: Pee, Mary L. Waite. 

Educational Foundation, Inc. C. R. B. (est. by 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium) (1920), 420 
Lexington Ave... N. ¥. C.;'106;. Pres., Edgar 
Rickard; Sec., Perrin C. Galpin. 

Electrical’ Manufacturers Assoc. » Nat'l (1926). 
155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C.; 474 companies, 1,045 
representatives: Pres., F. C. Jones; Man. Dir., 


W. J. Donald. 
Electrical get, Inc., N. Y. (1881); 29 W. 39th 
St., N. Cz R. H. Hughes; Sec., 


50; Pres., 
P.M. Nes: eave. 
Electrochemical Socie Bg The hc] approx. 
1,200; Sec. & Editor, Colin G. Electro- 
chemical Society Inc. "at Columbia University, 


N. 

El Jebel Temple, A.“A..O. N. M. S. (1887), 100 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 3,251; Sec., Schuyler 
C. Pack, Suite 160, as above. 

O. of Re) Elks Nat'l Memorial 


quarters Bldg Lake View Ave. 
Chicago, IIL; 000; Grand Exalted Ruler. 
T. Hailinan, Rm. 1107, 475 Fifth Ave., 


- c., J. E. Masters. 
. and P. O. io Y. Lodge os 1 (1868), 
Y. C.; 3,366; Exalted Ruler, 


ps. 

En porring Gavact! Amer. (1920), 744 Jackson 
ON . Washington, D. C.; 36 member organi- 
earns x. abt. 70,000; Exec. Sec., Frederick M. 


Feiker. 
ineerin Foundation, The (1914), Rm. 1617, 
eng Ww oth St, N. Y. C.;'16; Dir., Alfred Flinn. 

En sone Society, Iiluminating (1906), 29 W. 

youn at N. Y. C.; 2,000; Gen. Sec., A. D. Cameron. 

En peeing power? ‘Inc. “4 United (1904), 29 
Sa 9th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., John Arms. 

eiiieecrs: Amer. jen: fn Agricultural (1920), 
505 Pleasant St., (P. O. Box 156), St. Joseph, 
Mich.; yest Pres., L. F. Livingston; Sec., Ray- 
mond Cy = 
ngineers, Inc., Soc. of Automotive (1905), 29 

Eng 39th St., N. Y. C.; Sd Pres., William B 
Stout; Sec., John A. C. Warn 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Civil Laan 33 W. 
ueth St, N.Y. C: 15,057; Pres., Arthur 8. Tuttle; 
Sec., George T. Seabury. 

Engineers, Amer. Institute of Consulting (1910), 
75 West St., N. Y.C.; 110; Sec., Philip W. Henry. 
Engineers, Amer. Institute of Electrical ies 
33 W. 39th St., ee C.; 14,426; Pres., Edward 
a Meyer: Se0., e B vies eae and Venti 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. - 
lating (1895), 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. Be 1,875; 
rable aur Boct of is antes Ay aan 29 W. goth 

a; oc. of Industria 

Engince Y. C.; Sec., Prof. D. B. Porter; Ass’t. Sec. 
vel n Buckle: 

ae penta Soc. of Mechanical (1880), 
ppt has ,N-Y.C.; 13,693; Sec., C. E. Davies. 

of American Military (1919), 


Enginee Soc. 
Mills Bl Washin; e D. C.; 5,736; Pres., 
at sah ped 1. Perkins; Col. W. P. Wooten. 
Engineers. stitu me of Mining and 


etall ical Amer gTiy. $39 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 
7,130; tual H. i. Buehler; Sec,, A. B. Parsons. 
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Engineers of the City of New York, Municipal 
(1903), 29 W. 39th St.. N. Y. C.° 682; Pres, 
Walter E. Nutt; Sec., Sidney Wood Mosher. 

Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Naval (1888), Bureau 


of Engineering, Navy Dept., Washington, D. rs, 
1,200; Sec.-Treas., Commander COS. Gillette, 


8. N. 

Engineers, Inc. fie Hostinsts of Radio (1912), 330 

42d St., N. ; Sec., Harold P. Wosthaae 

Engineers, caer See, of Refrigerating (1904), 

39th St., N. Y. C.; approx. 
Sec., David L. Fiske. 

English-Speaking Union of the U. 
England, incorporated in ee 1330)" 19 W. 
44th St.. N. ¥..C.; 14,000; Pres., John Davis; 
Chmn., Bd. of Directors, George’ Ww. Wickersham: 
Gen. Sec., Frank S. Coan. 

Entomologists, American Assoc. of Economic 
(1889), Amherst, Mass.; 1,153; Pres., Dr. L. A. 
Strong; Sec., A. I. Bourne. 

Epiphany Guild = oe Inc. (1924), 9148— 
193d St., Hollis, L. I., N. ¥.; 485; Pres., Rt. Rev. 
Arthur W. Brook; Sec., Mrs. Jane Nagie Brooks. 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of America, Inc. (1923) 
1 KE. 29th St., N.Y. C.; 2,000; Pres., George 
Arliss; See., Percy Moores. 

Erectors’ ASSoc., Nat’! (1906), 33 W. 42d St., 
N. 37; Counsel, Walter Drew; Sec., 

eas f "Crocker. 

Ethical gon hag Society for (1876), 2 W. 64th 
St., N. Y. C ; 1,200; Pres., Robert D. Kohn; Sec., 
Theodore Beran. 

Ethnological Society, American (1849); Dept. of 
Anthropology Columbia Univ, N. Cine 
Pres., Prof Gladys Reichard, bardard College! 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Dr. Alexander Lesser. 

Eugenics Research Assoc. (1913), Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., N. Y.; 550; Pres., C. M. Goethe; 
Sec., Dr. Harry H. Laughlin. 

Evangelical Students, League of (1925), 25 S. 
43d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,000; Sec., Rev. 
Calvin Knox Cummings. 

Exchange Club, National (1911), Huron Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio; Pres., Bert Beasley; Sec., Herold 
M. Harter. 

Export Assoc., Amer. Manufacturers (1909) 
330 W. 42d St., N. Y.,.C.;/525; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Harry Tipper. 

Farm and Garden Assoc., Inc., Woman's Nat’l 
(1914), 1928 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Howard W. Lewis; Cor. Sec., ‘Miss 
Emma Blakiston. 

Farm _ Bureau Federation, American (1919), 58 
E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill; 44 State Farm 
Bureaus, 1,871 County Farm Bureaus, abt. 1 ,250,- 
000 individual members; Pres. E. A. O'Neal: 
Exec. Sec., M: 8. Winder. 

Farmer Labor Political Federation (1933); 10,000 
Natl Chmn., Thomas Pi Amlie, House Office 
Bidg., Washington, D. ; Ses. Howard Y. Wil- 
liams, Hotel Frederic, st ‘Paul, Minn. 

Fifth Ayenue Assoc., Inc. (1807). Empire State 
Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., Capt. 
William J. Pedrick; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes 


(1918 in 


ughes. 
Finance Companies, Nat’l Assoc. of Sales (1924), ; 


360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 218; Exee. 
Vice Pres., John R. Walker; Sec., Milan V. AyEea. 

Firemen’s Assoc. of Greater N. Y., Uniformed 
(1917), Rm. 402, 63 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 5,500; 
Pres., Vincent J. Kane; i & Rec. Sec., Michael 
Collins; Bus. Sec., James F. Chambers 

First Avenue Assoc., Ins. (1926), 7 19° ‘First Ave., 

Y. C.; 750; Pres., Davis V. Sutton; Sec., James 

af “Hackett, Jr. 


heries Society, Inc., aap (1870), 919 Invest- 
Fisherie: ty Invest 


ment Bldg., Washington, D . C.; Pres. > 
Bell; Sec., Seth Gordo 
Flag Assoc., United States (1924), 923 en 
N Ww. Washington, D. C.; . Gen., Col. 


Saiies A. Moss; Sec., Meets F. Seals. 


of Amer. 
3,000; Pres., on B. W. Murphy; "Exec. Sec., jes 
Mortimer Brockway. 

Folk-Lore Society, American (1888), Barnard Col- 
lege, N. Y. C.; 400; Sec., Prof. Glad. s A. Reichard. 

Foreign Consuls in New York, Soc. of Waits 
1819 Broadway; 53; Sec., Hon. T. Tileston Well 
Consul General of Roumania, as above. 

Foreign Missions, Amer. Board of Commis- 
sioners for (1810), active missionaries, abt. 600; 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; Exec. ici. 
Fred Field Goodsell; Sec., Dr. Mark H. W: 

she res Assoc., Inc. (1918), 8 W. oun St., 
N. Y¥..C.;\ 12,275; Pres., Raymond Leslie Buell; 
Sec., Esther G. Ogden. 
reign Press Correspondents, Assoc. of (1917) 

oe Ave., N pes (of ae Pres., A. Bernard 

loney; Sec., Alan 

Perce irada’ Council Natl. “1914), 26 Beaver 

N. Y.-C.; abt. 120; Pres., Eugene P. Thomas; 
Sec., Lindsay Crawford 


1,000; Exee 
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Foresters of America (1790), Spingarn Arcade Sot Sart Inc. 


Bldg., 591 Summit Ave., Jersey City, N. J.; 810 
courts; 191,516 members; Sup. Chief Ranger 
Marcus BE. Donnelly; Sup. Sec., T. M. Donnelly. 

Foresters, Soc. of American (1900), dig ee 
Bldg,, Washington, D. C.; 2,536; Pres., Prof. H 
Chapman; Exec. Sec., Franklin Reed. 

’ Forestry Assoc. American (1875), 1713 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 15, 000; Pres., 
S. Graves; Exec, Sec., Ovid Butler. 

France-America Soc. of N. Y. (1911), 36 W. 44th 
it, N..¥. C.; 190; Pres., William ‘D. Guthrie; 
Chmn. Exec, Gommittee, George W. Burleigh. 

Franklin Institute, The (1824), Parkway at 20th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 2,000; Sec., Dr. Howard 
McClenahan. 

Freemasons, Sing Solomon Grand Lodge, Inc. 
(A. F. & A. M.) (1906), 71-73 W. ait St., 
N. Y. G.; 2,880; Gr. Master, Robert W. . Allen; 

See., Jesse M. Williams. 

Freemasons of the U. S. Royal Arch, Gen- 
eral Grand Chapter Cie: 579, 756; Gen'l 
Grand High Priest, William T. S. O'Hara, 740 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; Sec., Charles A. 
Conover, 95 Ww. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 

Freemasons of the State of N. % Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted G78). W. 23d. St., 
N. Y. C.; 292,438; Grand Mies R. Elliott 
Owens; Sec., Charles H. Johnson. 

Freemasonry, A 3 A. R. of, Supreme Council 
33d Degree (1813), 1117 Statler. Bldg., Boston, 
Mass.; 268,866; svereign Grand Commander, 
Melvin M. Johnson; Gr. Sec. Gen., Charles H. 
Spilman. 

beer Chamber of aegis of the U, S., 
Inc, (1896), 4 E. 52d St., N. Ci; 1,152; Pres. 
Pierre C. Cartier; Sec., Wiepnin Guego. 

French Federation of Alliance With the U. S. 

| and Ganada (Federation d’Alliance Francaise 

aux Etats-Unis et au Canada) (1902), 26 
Liberty St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Frank D. Pavey; 
Sec., Roger "Sherman. 

French Institute in the U. S., Museum of 
Tipeck Art (1911), 22 E».60tk ’St., Noes 
1,200; Pres. and Chmn, of Board of Trustees, 
Dr. A. Hamilton Rice; Dir., Pierre A. Bedard: 
* Sec.-Gen., Bd. of Trustees, Albert L. Hoffman. 

French Legion of Honor, Inc., Amer. Soc. (1924), 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; approx. 600; Pres., W. 
Francklyn Paris; Sec., Cass Gilbert, Jr. 

Friars Club (1904), 1657 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 500; 
Bxec. Sec., Charles F. Pope. 

anenas: § General Conterenes (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 16,206; Chairman, Arthur 
GC. Jackson; Sec., Anna Griscom Elkinton. 

Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Nat’! League 
of Wholesale Fresh (formerly Nat'l Le eague of 
» Commission Soe of U.S.) (1893), 512 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 500; Pres., ‘Edward L. 
Frost; Sec., Horace H. Herr. 

Gas Assoc., Inc., American (1918), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. ¥Y. G: 6,000; Man. Dir., Alexander 
Forward; Sec., Kurwin R. Boyes. 

Genetic Assoc., American (19i0), 308 Victor 
Bldg., Washington, B..€.; ; Pres., Dr. David 

Fairchild; Sec., Dr. C. E. Leighty. 

Srila ee Assoc. of American (1904); 140; 

Prof. Charles C. Colby, Univ. of Chicago, 

i: “Sc, Prof, Frank E. Williams Logan Hall, 

county. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P 
ographic Society, Nationa (1888), i146 Six- 

teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,000,000; 
Pres., Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor: See., George W. 


Hutchison. 
Geographical sce. » Amer, (1851), Broadway at 
Act'g. Director and 


156th. St., N.Y. C.; 4,000; 
Sie i 1 So coc f A 
logical Society o merica (1888), 419 W. 
_ 117th St., N. Y. C.; 655; Sec., Charles 8. Berkey. 
German-American Conference of Greater New 
York and Vicinity (1928), 22 No. William St., 
N. Y. C.; 21 associations with 380 individual 
organizations with a pepheste of 40,000; Pri 
- Victor F. Ridder; Sec., Dr. Ludwig Oberndorf. 
German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892) 
1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 30,117; Sup. 
Pres., Ernest Herklotz; Sup. Sec., Wm. T. Funk, 
German Press Club (1886), 22 No, William St., 
Y. C.; 40; Pres., William Hoffmeister; See. 
Paul Roters. 


German Society of the City of New York 
147 Fourtie Ave Nay. hee 800; Pres., ha 
Lafrentz ee Bossert. 

Gideons, "ihe » (Christian Commercial Men’s Assoc. 
of Amer., a aime a (1899), 202 So, State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; abt. 5,000; Tes., A. Fulton: 
Ass’t. Sec., Nellie F. Dewar. ; 

Girl Scout Federation of Greater New York, 


K S&t., 
Henry 


es., 


Inc. (1930), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 1 
Chairman, Mrs. Bruce Bromley; Sec., Mrs. Aas 
C. Carlson. 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


(1912), 570 Lexington “Ave., 
2,852; Nat'l Dir:, Miss Josephine 


Bhat. 
Girls Clubs, Inc., N. Y- ils ag of (1885), 31 E. 
37th St., N. ¥. C.; 600; Exec. Sec., Marie Keller. 


Girls’ Friendly Soc. of the U. S. A. neTh 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 28,841; Pres., Miss Helen 
C..C. Brent: Sec., Mrs. Chester B. Dimick, Rm. 
1201, as above. 

Golden Rule Foundation (1929), 60 E. 42d St., 
N, Y¥. C.; Pres., Mrs. Charles V. Vickrey; Sec., 
Dr. William B. Millar. 

Golf ah, United States (1894), 110 B. 42d St., 
N:_Y: : 743 clubs; Pres., Prescott 8. Bush; Sec., 


Frank Se. Hardt. 
Good Roads Assoc., Inc., U. S. (1913); Silene 
ir.~-Gen 


Road, Birmingham, Alabama; 27,000; D 
J. A. Rountree. 

Good Templars, Int’! Order of (1871), 9 Lenox 
St., Newark, N. J.; 8,000; Nat'l Chief Templar, 

D.'W. MeNeil; Sec., C. Wilmer King 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 

State’ House, Des Moines, Iowa; 6,2 Com- 
mander-in Chief, Oley Nelson; Adjutant General, 
John P. Risley.-G. A. R. Auxiliary (1883); 
000; Nat’l Pres., Mary J. Love, 2206 Alta’ aes 
Louisville, Ky.; Sec., Emma W. Campbell, 3514. 
Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grover Cleveland Assoc. (1908), 277 Broadway, 

Y. C.; 125; Hon. Pres., George Foster Peabody; 
Vice Chmn., Percy 8. Straus; Sec., David Robinson. 

Gynecological Soc., Amer. (1876); 129; Pres., 
‘Dr. B. P. Watson, 1220 Park Ave.; N. Y. C.; 
Sec., Dr. Otto H. Schwarz, 630 So. Kingshighway 
Blyd., St. Louis, Mo. 

GYRO International (1911), be he Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 3,500; Pres, R. C. Simmons, 
22 B. 40th BG; NaVoCaR See, ‘Edmund L. Kagy. 

Hackney Horse Soc., Amer. (1891), Merrick, ue ‘F 
N. Y.; abt. 150; Pres., J. Macy Willets: 
Gurney C. Gue, Box 536. 

Health Council Inc. , Nat’l (1921), 50 W. 50th 
St., N. Y. C.; ; Exes. Officer, Rae C. Ed- 
wards; Sec., Dr. Donald B. Armstri 

Hearing. Amer. Soc. for the bgt of d (1919), 1537- 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. ; 3,615; Pres., 
Frederick N. Sperry; Exec. Dir., Miss Betty C. 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of American 
(1873), Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 288 
congregations; Chmn. of Exec. Board, Jacob W. 
Mack; Sec., Rabbi George Zepin. 

Hebrew Educational Sei T1899), 564 Hopkin- 

; Supt., Rabbi Alter 

¥. Landesman. 


son Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hebrew Sheltering and} Immigrant Aid Soc. ~ 
oo, (1911), 425-437 Lafayette St., N. Y. C.: 
0,000; Pres., Abraham Herman; Sec., L. 


en fsky: 

Hiepaieas in America, Ancient Order of 
1648 Westmont Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. r 100 060: 
Nat'l Pres., John E. Fenton; Nat'l Sec. Leo Kelly. 

Highways Assoc., Nat'l (1912), Bass River, Cape 
Sey Agcy > over 1,000,000; Pres., Charles Henry 

a. 

Historical Assoc., Amer. (1884), 40 Indepen 
Ave., Washington, D. Cy: 2,991; Prat ene 
Mintael Mga ee ee ni New Hayen, 

‘onn.; See., Prof. Dexter Per Uni 

ait Rochester, NY Vv. of Roches- 
“ey cal Assoc. Y¥. State (1899), Ticond 
N. ¥.; 2,010; Pres., Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, Onich 
College. Schenectady, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick B. 


Historical poet as Nts Ys 
storica Oc. at’l (1915), 175 F 
N. Gs Pres, and Treas., Mabel T an Wake 
cist pee ee 
storica Seton eS is (1804), 1 
Park West, N. Y.C.; Sbres., Soba Ween! 


Librarian and Sec. of Exec. Committee, Alexander 


J. Wall. 
Holland Society of N. Y. (1885 
N. Y. C.; limited_to 1,000; peso) 190 Feo et 
Van Etten; Sec., Walter M. Meserole, 
Holstein-Friesian Assoc. 3 prngrice (1885) 


Brattleboro, Vt.; 32,529; 
Hee oughton, avenns. Pahicteeren bras: 
ome Economic Assoc,, PaaS (1908) 
Bldg., Washh THC, 
Raitt; Exec. Sec., r ‘ice ie Sebo “tft L 1 


William 5 See, 


are 2 Missions Council ‘shed 105 E. 
C.; 24 denominations af oomintaien at 
aunoriivauonad mission boars: S., Rev. BE. M. 
Halliday; Exec. Sec., Rey. William R. 
Home Missions, Couneil ‘of omen Fd (1908) 
105 B. 22d St., N. Y. Pres, Mrs’ 
Daniel 1 A. Poling; Exec. Be hone Se Reeds 


United Staies—Associations and Societies. 


Homeopath: >» Amer, Instit t 4), 
Mt Dp Sa 4) ute of (1844), 280 


,000; Pres., Dr. B, B. 
ee Buelid aves yop eyetand, O.; Sec., 
. Reco » 

Pane efferson St., 


Ripniosical Tastleate of America (1921), ¢/o Na~ 
tional e eeeee of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 
160; Pres., Harrison F. Babcock; Sec., R. E. Gould. 
Horse Show Assoc. e America, Ltd., Nat’l 

* (1883), 90 Broad St., Ys Cl; Pres, J: Spencer 
Weed; Sec., Whitney Stone: 

Horticultural Soc. of N. ¥. (1900), 598 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., Richardson Wright. 

Hospital Assoc., Amer. (1899), 18 EB. Division St., 
Chicago, Il; "4,370; Pres., Dr. R. C. Buerki: 
Pxec. Sec., Dr. Bert W. Caldwell. 

Hospital Fund of N. Y., United (1879), 370 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., David H. Mc- 
Alpin Pyle; Sec., George A. Wilson. 

Hotel Assoc. of U. S. and Canada, American 
(191@), 221 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C.; abt. 6,000; 
Pres. and Exec. Dir., Thomas D. Green. 

Mouelng Assoc., Nat'l (1910), 105 E. 22d St., 

C.; See. and Dir., Lawrence Veiller. 
Huguenot Soc. of America (1883), The Library, 
45th St., N. Y. C.; 467; Pres., Dr. William 

Sas Sehieffelin; See., Margaret A. Jackson. 

Humane Assoc., Amer. (1877), 80 Howard St., 
Albany, N. Y.; 5,500; Pres., Sydney H. Coleman; 


Sec., Nathaniel J. Walker. 
Humane Educational Soc., Amer. (1889), 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass.; 5,000; Pres. 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley; Sec., Guy Richardson. 

Hungarian-American Society eas T RB. KO 
Ge Rockefeller Center, Pres., George 

ickersham; Exec. ae, : Miss Meda Lynn. 

Hunter College, Associate Alumnae of gen 
Hotel Woodw: 55th St. & Broadway N. 
approx. 2, es., Mrs. Leslie Graff; ha 
Mrs. Edward F Unger. 

Ice Industries, Nat’l Assoc. of (1917), 228 No. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,900 companies; Sec., 

ee ogo f (1901), 3343¢ W. 24th St., 

Illustrators, oc. 0 " 

N. Y¥.._C.; 250; .. Wallace Morgan; Sec. 
Edward Monks. 

Indian Rights Assoc., Inc. (1882), 301 So. 17th 

St. Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,200; Pres., Jonathan M. 
Steere; Sec., Matthew K. Sniffen. 

Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Nat’l (1916), 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 845; Pres., Virgil Jordan; 
Sec., James M. Robertson. 

Industrial ie ere League for (1905), 112 a 
19th St., N. Y. 5,000; Exec. Dir., Harry W 


Laidler. 
oo (1930), S.R. 10, Hotel Abraham 
ae Enooln nee Bidg., "Reading, Pa.; 310; Exec. Dir., 
a E. Roth. 
eettice Soc. of N. Y., Inc. (1901), 100 William 
Bt, N. ¥- cea 1-700; Prés., Charles G. Taylor, Jr.; 
Edw: 
featinn Chamber of Commerce in N. Y. (1888), 
99 Hudso: 


n St., N. Y. C.; 515; Pres., [Ereole H. 
"Dr. Alberto C. Bonase 
Waldort 


Locatelii; Sec., 
Inc. 
, Myron C. 


Italy America seweae: 
Astoria, Hotel, N C35 
Tavlor; Exec. Sec., caibeae. ‘Garabelli. 

Internationai Law, Amer. Soc. i (1996), 
Jackson Pl, W., Washington, D..C.; 1,200. 
Pres., Dr. James Brown Scott; Sec., George A. 
Finch. 

national Lyceum Assoc., The (1903) Rm. 
ta330 Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Pres. 


les H. Plattenburg, ~_ So. ‘2d St., Clear 
Sate. thwes Sec., Robert, L. Myers, as above. 
Iron and Steel Institute, Amer. (1908), 350 


Fitth ‘Ave., N. Y. C.; 93 companies; 1,600; Pres., 


Hesdnuariom, Sierchabaie. Mar # Caled 
egos ee Faw 527, Mitth Paki oe mo c: 
serge SAS Regt SOND St 
rats ailing af an 5 (8 
es oy 


Jam 
Le t (Soe. Inc. (4990) bl Pres., 
wish Agricu. a eo eaiben 


Dir., Dr. Joseph J. Schw: 
Jewish Are heds {Soci “anil. 171 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C.; corporate members; 2 
sust: members; .64 community federations 
and we! funds; 18 national Srmeniisanens: 
Pres., Dr. Cyrus Adler; Sec., Morris dman. 
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Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, yee 
Council of (1932), 71 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
member agencies; Exec. Dir., Harry L. Lurie; 
Sec., Henry Wineman. 

Jewish. Historical Soc., Amer. See 3080 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 450; Pres., W. Rosen- 
bach; See. A. M. Friedenberg. 

Jewish Philanthropic Societies of N. Y. C., 
es for the Support of (1917), 71 W. 47th St, 


¥. C.; 40,000; Exee. Vice Pres., Solomon, 
Lowenstein; Sec., Herman Lissner. 
Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. (1896), 276 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 25,000; Commander-in-Chief, 
Abraham Kraditor; ‘Nat'l Sec., E. M. Fredman 

Jewish ae Board (1917), 200° Fifth ate. 
N. Y. 325,000; Pres., Judge Irving Lehman: 
Exec. Dir, Harry L. Glucksman. 

Jewish Women, Nat'l aS of (1893), 625 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 40,000; Pres., Mrs. 
Arthur Brin; Exéc. Dir., Sains’ Marion M. Miller. 

Julliard Musical Foundation (1920), 60 Liberty 
St., N. Y. C.; 5; See., Eugene A. Noble. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund (1917), 4901 Bllis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 25; Pres., Edwin R. Embres; Sec., 
Margaret S. Simon (Mrs. James F.) 

Junior Leagues of America, Inc., ata cir: of 
the (1921), The Waldorf-Astoria, N. ¥ 27,700; 
Pres., Miss Elizabeth P. Taylor; Sec., MS: ‘Peter L. 
Harvie. 

Junior League = the City of N. Y., ee (901), 
221 E. 71st St., Y. C.; 2,100; Pres., 
bourne M. Willams, Jr.; Sec’, Miss Constante 
Chambers. 

Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 167; Pres., Russell H. Johnson, Jr.; 
Sec., Perry B. Rice. 

Kindergarten eo Inc., Nat’l (1909), 8 W. 

40th St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Pres., Major Bradley 
Martin; Exec. Sec.,’Miss Bessie Locke. 
King’s Daughters and irre Int’l Order of The 
(1886), 144 E. 37th St., N. Y € ; 60,000; Pres., 
Mrs ‘Morris W. taieeses “See., Mrs: Laura Sv 
Goodhue. 

Kiwanis Sele ag Ts (1915), 520 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tll.; 86,252; Pres., Harper Gatton; 
Sec., Fred. RW; bar ker. 

Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., yee 
Haven, cone 5 450,629; Sup. Knight, Mart: 
Carmody; See., William’ J. McGinley, 

Knights of Pythias, Supreme Lodge, 364 GOO. 
1054 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, eae 000; 
Pres., Reno 8. Harp; Sec., Harry Tee 

Knights of the Golden Eagle, Supreme Castle 
(1873), 814 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, sa 
65,000; Supreme Chief; Lewis W. Colmery; 

F. W. Anton. 

Knights Templar, Grand Encampment of the 
U. S. (1816), 428 Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; noe 079; Most Eminent’ Gr. 
Master, Andrew D Agnew; Right Eminent Gr. 
Recorder, Adrian Hamersly. 

Knights Templar, Grand Commandery (1814); 
24,272: Grand Commander, Everett R. Tomlinson, 


71 Main S8t., Batavia, N- Grand Recorder, 


Keaciuszko Foundation, The (1925), 149-151 E. 
67th St., N. Y. C.; 7 members, Board of Trustees; 
Pres., Henry N. MacCracken; Sec., Stephen P, 
Mizw: 

u Klux Klan, Inc., Knights of the (1915), 

"2 O. Box 1204, AE Ga.; Imperial Wizard, 
H. W, Evans; Baas Cc. Spratt. 

Labor Legislation, ae Assoc. for (1906), 131 

E. 23d St., N. Y. C.; 3,200; Sec., John B. Andrews. 

Lafayette, American Friends of 3082), Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; 965; Pres., Judge Walter P. 
Gardner, 85 Montgomery St., Jersey City, Nv J.4 
Sec., Theodore BE. Norton. 


Langu soc. in the U. S., eee Int’l Auxil- 
ange or 415 Lexington A 7 Xt Ofrous 
Sec., Dr. Herbert N. Shenton. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological © 


708 Medical Arts 
Bia Pres., Dr. Thomas 

Ee Gicmoa Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo.; 
Stewart Nash. 


.¢ Stic.) Amer, 


tom ron tae Ges 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux (Play. ran Fe 


ound of The American Legion) arene ls 7 
o. Meridian St., Indianapolis, .; Chef de 
Chemin de Fer (Pres.) Fred M. Fuecker; Corre: 
spondent National (Sec.), C. W, Ardery 
Law, Amer. ae of International X1906), 700 
Jackson PL, W., Washington, D. C.; - 
Pres., Dr. ee Brown Scott; Sec., George e A. 


Finch. 
titute, American ee ae Chestnut 
as | RE eaten y45; Dir. and Sec., William 
Pac aae, of America, Commercial eee 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, a 1 Eppes 
Pres., G. Dexter Blount; Sec., eigan, 


John B. Mullan, 608 Terminal Bldg., Rochester, 
Y. 


il 
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United States—Asso ociat ns : and 


4 Ww eeoin Assoc. of me (1900); 80 Lv ae Mechani Junior Order 1 
aw een Pres Dean Rufus C. Harris, Tulane| Nat'l eunell ior "302 
Univ. College of Law, New Orleans, La.; Sec., delphia, Pa.; 310;000; ae 1 
_~ Dean Herschel W. Arant, Ohio State Univ. College Martin, Court Hous Nashville, 
2 of Law, Columbus, Ohi oe James L. Wilmeth, oe 874, Philadelphia e 
ee Tennis Assoc., U. (1881), 120.Broadway, | Medical Association, Amer. (1847), 535 No. Dear- 
'N. C.; abt. 750 ube: Pres., Walter ‘Merrill born St., Chicago, Ill; 100,411; . ‘See. an Gen. 
Ty Exes. Sec., Edward B. Moss. Man. Dr. Olin West. 
' La rs Assoc., 'N. Y. County (1908), 14 Me. Medical Assoc. of N. Y. City, Women’s (1900), 
* $t., N. ¥. C.; 6,000; Sec., Terence J. McMan Academy of Medicine, 1 E. 103d St., N. Ce; 
League of ‘Nations Assoc., Inc. (1922), 8 W. “40th 300; Pres., Dr. Ada C. Reid; Sec., Dr. \ delaiae” 
t., Y. C.; approx. 14, 000; Dir., Clark M. Romaine. 
Hichelberger. Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Learned Societies, Amer. one of (1919), Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn or 
907 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C.; 19 societies; 1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2,388; 
- Permanent Secretary, Dr. Waldo & ‘Deland. Henry Joachim; See., Joseph Raphael : 
"Legal Aid Organizations, Nat’l Assoc. of (1923), | Medical Soc. of the State of N. Y. (1807),2 EB. 
aow School, Duke Univ., Durham, N. C.; 40; 103d St., N. Y. C.; 13,909; Sec., Daniel S. Dough- : 
M. W. Acheson, Jr., 1927 Oliver Bldg., erty. 
_Plusburgh, Pa.; Sec., John S. Bradway. Medicine, Inc., Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Legal Aid Society, The (1876), 11 Park Place, Tropical and Gee (1921); 1835 Eye St., 
¥. C.; 1,500; Pres., oy Wardwell; Sec.,} NN. W., Washington, D. C.; Chmn., Bd. of Direc- 
‘Corneitus P. Kitchel tors, Admiral Cary fT. Grayson; Sec., Dr. W. H. G. 
Legion of Valor of the U. Army and Navy Logan. 
G890), 114 Court House, Pittsburgh, Pa; 800: Medicine, N.Y, Academy of (1847), 2 E. 103d 
_ Nat'l Adjutant, Lt. Ben. Prager. ¥ 
St., N. Y¥. ; 2,500; Dir., Dr. _John A. Hartwell; 
fi i | Legisiators’ Assoc., American (1925), Drexel as Sec., Foster by eee ida 
leas ae Chicago, Tl; 7,500; Exee. Dir Mental Hygiene, Int’!1 Committee for (1930), 
50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 300; Gen. Sec., : 
Clifford W, Beers. f 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., Nat’l Committee for J 
(1909), 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; 600; Gen. Dir., , 
Dr. Clarence M. Hincks; Sec., Clifford W. Beers. 
Mescantle Assoc., Central (1912), 65 Fifth Ave. 
Ne Ys 500; Pres., David H. Knott; Sec., Joseph f 


: 


— a 


0: Weoo 
oundation) (1928), 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 
res., Perry Burgess; Sec., Arthur W. Page. 
epers, Inc., Amer. Mission to (1874), 156 Wifth 
: Y. C.; approx. 25,000 contributors; Gen. 
Sec., M. Danner. 
berty Ba aue. American (1934), National Press 
Bildg., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Jouett Shouse; 
Capt. William H. Stayton 
ies Assoc., Special (1909), 345 Hudson 8t., 
i Ae "2,037; Librarian, Howard L. Stebbins: 
Plizabeth Lois Clarke. 
a Officers of the uv M of A., sas 


E. ean: 

Merchants’ Assoc. of i Se York er 233 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 4,000; Sec., S. GC. M 

Meteorological Society, Amer. (1920), Blue Hill 
paced aay Milton, Mass.; 800; Pres., Isaac M. 
Cline, U. Weather Bureau, New Orleans, La.; | | 
Sec., Dr. Ghasles F. Brooks. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Epworth qaogae 
of (1889), 740 Rush St., Chicago, Tll.; 612,119; , 
Pres., F. C. Eiselen; Sec., Elaine E. Kirkpatrick’ ; 

Methodist Episcopal. Church, Inc. ay ANS City 
Society of the (1866), 150 Fifth Ave., N. me Css 
Pres., Benjamin A. Matthews; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Frederick B. Newell 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home ; 
Missionary Society of the (1880), 420 Plum - 
St., Cincinnati, Map Yon, 379; Pres., Mrs. W. H. C. 
Goode; Sec., Mrs. EF. DeVinny. 

Mexican Society of New York, Inc. (1909), 308 
W. 34th St., N. ¥. C.; 12,700; Pres., Francisco 


; 

; 1 

; Pres., Microscopical Society, Inc., N. Y. (1877), Amer- ‘ 
: 

§ 

1 


P.M. ; Museum of Natural History, Central Park West 
at 77th St., N. Y. C.; 300; Pres., Joseph F. Burke, 
c/o Public Museum, ‘Staten Tsland, Ns ¥::p8ene, 

arry Ross, 297 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Military and | Naval Officers of the World War, 
New York Soc. (1920), 625 Madison ‘Ayes N. Y. 
C.; 750; _Pres., Maj. Gen. Gomer Wingate, 
pao Records, Brooklyn, N. ; Sec., Mabe 

Military Onde of Foreign Wars of the U. St., 
pee Commandery (1894), 140 Nassau St., 

Y. C.; 4,154; Commander General, Lt. Col! 
Pina St. ’ George Bissell; Sec. Gen., Major 
Edward B. Towns. 

peti ae Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 

. Commandery (1894) 140 Nassau St., 
N Y. C.; 440; Commander, Brig. Gen: John J. , 
Byrne; Sec., Major Edward B. Towns 

Militar Order of Wien Neloaches Flee (1920), 1700 
imeniel, Lt. Gol Geors at Ade Gee 

orge Rae 

hy tenia ka a 

itary Order of the orld War 
Chapter (1920), 4 W. 43d St, N.’ Y Ge Lon: 

p ommander, R. m. R. R. 34 eae 
Adjutant, Lt. Commander J. A. Jackson. sabi ree ” 

Military Surgeons of the U. S., Assoc. of ree). 

a Oe 900; Pres., Prof. Solomon Lef. 3.200; rotates wm Weg Baipel 

etz,. Princeton’ Univ., Princeton, N. J. Sec., aan Gen Harry L. Gilchee pean Balnbrlage, Sec., 

ae ed nano. Graduate School, Mineralogical Rockey of Heaney (1919), Colum- 

Pee me Me ence, I. bia Univ., N. Y¥. C.; 688; ew Clarence’ S. Ross, 

ai rer 3 Descend aor ee Ree eee. v. & Gedlogieal survey, Washington, D. C.; Sec., 

am Standish’ Colburn,’ Bittmoxe Forest, Mining. Congrean agers 
an (189 

ee N. C.; Sec., H. G, Murray. Bldg, Washington, D. GC. 6875: gee. ue D. 
Bul Soc Descendants in the oar of New Conover. — 

; bist. NE Yer: Missionary Assoc,,Amer. (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., 

ene eraoT, George E. Fahys; Sec., John D! N. ; Pres., Rev. William Horace Day; Exec. i 


rs, TTrattea | States Conference of (1933), 


58th St., Chi 
lv. Gattone nee Ill.; 250; Exee. Dir., 


(arent 
ane was Organized in 1902; 307; Pres., 
ie M. L. Ernst; Corr. Sec., Edward W. 


u facturers, Nat’l Assoc, of (1895), 11 W. 
St., N. C.; Exec. bad oo Walter B. 
Pea Sec., Noel Sarg 
ainters Assoc. 820), 24 State St., 
3.10; Pres., Joseph M. Howland; Sec.. 
e T: ace hs I ( 
ie Trades Assoc., Inc. (1930), 424 Madison 
N.Y. C raul Pres., George W. Sutton, Jr.; 
he 
ime Assoc. of the Port of N: Y. (1873 
Broad ep NYG; 500; ee Brawn yr 
ReaD! Denton, 


: DO America (1915), 33 
ters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio; 2,000; i 
eat Sec., Prof. W. D. © ci ae ine 


atical "Soc., Amer. (1888), 501 E. 116th 


Men Fred Leslie Brcwnlee 
odern Language aie: of America (1883), £ 
100 Wash nm Square, E., N. ‘ 
Poon — a’ No MGs ,000; Sec. 


¢ 


MMdiinco Club of America (1926), P. O. Box 882, 
Chicago, Ill.; 2,197; Pres., Col. Baron M. D. R. 
von Redlich; Sec. -Gen., Edward W. Jaeger. 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1889), hrhoreteart, Til.; 
335,463; Supreme Dictator, Walter S. Russ: Sec., 
Malcolm R. Giles 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. (1922), 28 W. 44th St., 

28; Pres., Will H. Hays: Sec., Carl B. Milliken. 

Motion Pictures, ae 1 Board of Review of (1909), 
70 Fifth Ave., N. 1,060; Chmn., Géorge W. 
Kirchwey; Exec. Seo. Celie as Barrett 

Motor Bus Operators, Nat’l Assoc. of 
831 Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 600; Pres., 
Arthur M. Hill; Sec.-Man., John M. Meighan. 

Motorcycle Chamber of Commerce (1932), Hotel 
Lexington, aes St. and Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 
200; . R. H. Pink, 2077 Southern Blyd., the 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Municipal Assoc., American (1924), 850 E. 58th 
St., Cnicago, Ill.; 35 State Leagues of Municipali- 
ties; Exec. Dir., Paul V. Betters 

ns na a League, Nat’l (1894), 309 B. 34th a 
pe A 2,100; Pres., Dr. Harold W. Dodds 
Sec., biownad > Jones. 

Museum of the City of New prork (1923), Fifth 
Ave. at 103d St., N. Y¥. C.; ; Dir., Hardinge 
Scholle; Sec., Robert LeRoy 

Museums, Amer, Assoc. oa (1906), 
Institution, Washington, D. C.; 
Vail Coleman. 

Musicians, Aamo. Fed. of (1895), 1450 Broadway, 
Nowe Ci; 5,000; Pres., Jos. N. Weber; Sec., 
Wm. J. jerat t 

Natural History, Amer. Museum of (1869), 77th 
St. and Central Park West, N. Y. C.; ee 3 
Dir., Roy Chapman Andrews; Exec. Sec, W. M. 
Faunce. 

Naturalists, Amer. Society of (1883), 500; Pres., 
Dr. see Merriam, Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. A. M. Banta, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, i: Me 

Nature-Study oe Amer. (1908); 661: Sec.- 
Treas., Miss Nellie F. Mattoek, 5540 Pershing 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nayal "Reserve Officers Assoc., U. S. (1919), 80 
Centre St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Capt. L. W. 
Hesselman: Sec. Lt. George W. ret 2847 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Navel Reserve Officers’ a 3d Dist. of the 

(1921), 80 Centre St., Ws Ces veer, 
Li. Bie R.A. Harrington, NU. S$. N. R.; Sec., 
Lieut. R. P. Maurice, U. S. N. R. 

Navy League of the U. S., Inc. (1903), Mills Bldg., 
Washington, Di €.; 5,000; Pres., Nelson Macy; 
Sec., F. C. Hill. 

Navy ‘Mutual Aid © ae (1879), Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.;: a: Sec., Rear Adm. 
Thomas J. Cowie, U. S. N. 

Needlework Guild of rieioae Inc. (1885); 133 
So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; approx. 000; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Rosamond K. Bender. 

Negro Rural School Fund (Anna T. 

‘oundation) Oe 726 Jackson Pl., 
Washington, D. C.; Pres., hur D. Wright 

Nethe-land-American Foundation, Inc. Gee 

a ght Boag Square, North, N. Y. C.; 100; 
William Van Wyck; Sec., Harold de Wolf 


Fuller 
New England Historic Genealogical Soc., Inc. : 
1845), 9 Ashburton Pl, Boston, Mass.; 
res., John Carroll Chase; Cor.’ Sec., Boyletou 
Adams Beal; Rec. Sec., Henry Edwards Scott. 
New England Soc. in the City of N. Y. ie 22 
43 Cedar Se rep® Gi chins Pres., Gates W. 
McGarrah; Sec., Harry 
New England Women, Nat'l Ne: of (1895), 
oS it Lexington, Ave. at 48th St., 
pot Pres. Sete NT Bt dacs ar sg 
te Yo Bellaire Dr., Monte .; Cor. C., 
i Mrs. Harold G G. White, 31 Ogden Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Smithsonian 
933; Dir., Laurence 


Jeanes 
ah Was 


Guild, American aoe) National 
his er RE cot ts, 49 et 45th St., Y. C.; 8,000; 
nase Jonathai Eady hh. Yow Amer. (1887) oo 
u ers A , 
Dewepc per ‘Ave., N. Yi C.; 432; Gen. Man., L. B 
mer. 

Non-Smoker! Protective League of Amer. 
1910), 101 W. 72d St., N. Y- New Pres., 
fi ve Seana, We a5 tee be ee Ww. 

» In 
Nustn St ON. YG: 6,800; Exec Usley Boone. 


Numismatic oa Amer. 08). Broadway and 
156th St., N. ¥. Aon 450; Sec. Brae y P. Noe. 
Nurses Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1896), Rm, sabi, 50 

“W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; 111,368; Pres. ie te ae 
C, Francis, R. N,; See. Miss Helen “real R, 
Dir. of Headquarters, Mrs. Alma H. Scott, 


United States—Associations and Societies. : 


ae 
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Nurses, Guild of St. B bas f 
Herkimer St., Brooklyn. eN. Yt Abe r 4 300. Chap- 


lain-Gen., Rev. Charles Henr Web 
oats J tances Smith. y a Sec.-Gen., 
ellows, Independent Order of (181 1 
W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; 1,731 ‘abe: Orang § 
Sire, William Pittenger; Sec., J.’ Bdw. Kr Kroh. 
oy Sogery ba ix (1885). yigtel Penne 
ce, res. ran 
a C. E. Althouse. pratt 
Optimist International (1911), 1721 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 7,000; Pre 
J. Spray; Sec., Russell F. Meyer. + ae 
Optometric ‘Assoc., Inc., Amer, 
Block, Faribault, Minn.; 
I. Brown, 18 No. 6th St., 
Sec., Dr. Ernest H. Kiekenapp. 
Optometric Assoc., Inc., N. Y. State (1895), 2472 


Broadway, N. Y. G.; 933; Pres., Dr. Geo, D. 

Sec., D. K. Uttal. el ys 
Orange Institution, Loyal nae ce 418 So. 

St., Newark, J.;_15,000; Sup. Gr, Minden 


David Graham; Sec.,, Robert ‘McGreery. 
+] Oxgeninces 4 Amer. Guild of (1896), 217 Broadway. 
6,000; Pres., Charles H! Doe’ : 
Ralph A. Harris. men Pas 
Oriental Research, Inc., Amer. Schools of (1 
409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. ; 54 pee! 
tion» members, 1175 associate members; Pres. 
Prof. Millar Burrows; Exec. Sec., Lewis C. Moon’ 
Sgr vee Society, American (1842), Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn.; 630; Pres., William F. 
Albright, Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.; 
Cor. Sec:., Leroy C. Barret, as above. 
Ornithologists’ ons Amer, (1883 oe 
more St., N. W., Washington; D. C ‘ mine 
Pres., J. H. Fleming; Sec., Dr. T. 8 a Pat mer. 


Exec, 


Osteopathic Assoc., Amer. (1897), 430 No. Mich- ~ 


igan Ave., Chicago, Lll.; 4,313; Pres., Dr. Thomas 
R. Thorburn; Exec. Sec., Dr. R. C. MeCaughan. 
Osteopathic Soc. of the’ City of N. Y. 
205 E. 20th St., or ‘ diag 
Farlane Tilley, 50 Plaza St., B’ ea N._Y.; Sec. 

y INS 


Owls, Order of “(1904), Owl Bide on Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Conn.; 37 5,000; Pres., Ferdinand 
D'Esopo; Sup. Sec., Eugene B. Slusser. 

Pacific Relations, American Institute of, Council, 
(1927), = E. 52d St., N. Y. C.; 456; es 
Newton D. Baker; Sec., Frederick V. Field. 

Pan American Society, | Inc. (1912), 67 Broad St., 
N. Y. C.; 650; Pres., John L. Merrill, Sec., John J. 
Clisham. 

Pan-Pacific Union, Inc. (1907), ie ae a St., 
Honolulu, T. H.;_Pres., Walter F. Frear; 
Alexander Hume Ford; Sec., Y. Satterthwaite) 
ok aud pate’ Fee i 122 

Paper an u uP. soc. mer ri E. 
St, oa 25 divisional associations; Deen 
ae Ai eanneerinery Exec, Sec., Charles W. Boyce. 

Parents and Teachers, Nat’l Congress of 897), 
1201 Sixteenth St.,, N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
1,727,703; Pres., Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; Sec., 
Mrs. Raymond Binford, Guilford College, No. Car. 

Park Assoc. of New York City, Inc. (1928), 122 E 
22d St., N. Y. C.; 1,100; Pres., Mrs. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger; Sec., Roy Smith Wallace. 

Bo Avenue Assoc. , Inc. (1922), 250 Park Ave., 

. C.; 500; Treas. and Bus. Man., Frederick 


Society Amer. (1828), 734 Jackson Pl, 
ashington, D. ; Pres., John J. Esch; Sec. and 
Editor World Affairs, Arthur Deerin Call, 

Peace, World League for Permanent 1928), 
P. O. Box 882, Chicago, Ill.; 1,900,652 in al 
tries; Pres. and Man. Dir.,’Col. Baron Marcellus 
D. R. von Redlich; “Sec.-' Gen., Brig. Gen. Dr. 
ansylvanta Soci ty, The (1899), 249 W. 13th 

ad a vania ety, e 
ry eed Pres., Charles M. Schwab; 
Yiobert, Maz 


Bae: 

People’s Lobb toe (1920) (form. People’s Re- 
construction éague), 113 First St., N. B., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; oe 2,740; Pres., "John Dewey; 
Sec. ee ee : argh. 
troleum In ute, Amer. 

Peon Y. C.; 3,400; Pres., Axtell J. Byles; Exec. 
Five E Pres. 3 Ws Re Boyd, Jr.; See., Lacey ‘Walker 

Pharmaceutical Assoc., American (1852), 2215 
Constitution Ave., Washington, oi pe 
3,000; Pres., Patrick H. Costello; Sef, Kelly. 

Phi Beta Ka eB AE in Sean Uidan 120 
Broadway, anes — hilip J. McCook; 

¢.-Treas., E. We Poindexter. 

PE Beta Kappa, nice Chapters of (1883), 145 
W. 55th St., N. ¥ ; 70,000; Pres., Dr. Clark 8. 
aporprnp: Soh, Oe Win A. Ste See 

Phi Beta Kappa oundation y 
Stee. re 27; Chairman, Owen D. Young; 

Sec., Dr. William A. Shimer. 


coun-— 


(1919), 50. W._ 50th. 
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Philatelic Society, Amer. (1886); 4,025; Pres., 
Roscoe B. Martin, Forestville, N. Y'; Sec., Dr. 
H. A. Davis, 3421 Colfax ‘A’, Denver, Colo. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society ‘of ONS inks 
(1842), 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. C.; 110 musicians 
in orchestra; Chmn. Bd. of Directors, Clarence H. 
Mackey; Pres., Marshall Field; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
Judson. 

Philological Assoc., Amer. (1869), State Univ. of 
Iowa, lowa City, Towa; 1,059; Pres., Prof. Berthold 
Louis Ullman, Univ. ot Chicago, Zll.; Sec., Prof. 
Roy C. Flickinger, as above. 

Philosophical Assoc., Amer. (1900), 
Oregon, Eugene; Ore.; 650; Pres., J. B 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; 
H. G.. Townsend, as above. 

Phiiosophical Society, Amer. (1727), 104 So. 5th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; approx. 500; address all 
communications to the secretary. 

Physical Education Assoc., Amer. (1886), 311 
Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 6,928; Pres., 
Agnes Wayman, Prof. of Physical Education, 
Barnard College, N. Y. City; Sec., Elmer D. 
Mitchell, as above. 

Physical Soc., Amer. (1899), Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. C.; 2,750; Pres., R. W. Wood, Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Prof.-W. L. 
Severinghaus, as above. 

Physicians, Amer. College of (1915), 133-135 So. 
86th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,258; Exec. Sec., 
E. R. Loveland. 

Physicians, Assoc. of Amer. (1886); 317; Pres., 

r. Rollin T. Woodyatt, 700 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Dr. Hugh J. Morgan, Vander- 
pilt Uniy. Hosp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Pilgrim Society (1824), Pilgrim Hall, Court St., 
Piymouth, Mass.; Pres., William R. Hedge, 87 
Kilby St., Boston, Mass: Sec., Henry W. Royal. 

he Bae The (1903), 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
abt. 300; Pres., Nicholas Murray Butler; Sec., 
fniu Church. 

Planning and ‘Civic Assoc., Amer. (form. Amer. 
Civic Assoc. and Nat'l Conference on City Plan- 

P ping) 08 Saree 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 

00; Pres., Frederic A: Delano; Exec. 
Sec., Hariean James. 


Planning Officials, Amer. Soc. of (1934)} 
- 58th St., Chicago, Ill.; 375, Exec. Dir., Walter 
a Blucher. 
Plattsburgh, Society of (1932); 1,100; Man. Dir., 
aca N. MacLean, Rm. 1506, 84 William St., 


Bee On 

Plumbers, Nat’l Assoc. of Master (1882), 1240 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C.; approx. 
15,000; Pres., George W. Frank; Exec. Sec., 
Joseph’ G. Hildebrand. 

Police ease. N. Y. Veteran (1905), 149 Church 
St.,.N. Y. 2,800; Pres., John Eckoldt; Sec., 
James J. traioon. 

Polish Chamber of Commerce & Industry in 


Univ. of 
Pratt, 
Sec., 


the U. oe Inc., Amer. (1920), 151 E. 67th St., 
aS Ae ; 100; Acting ‘President, Roman Kuty- 
OW! 


Polk National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
1406-8 W. Division St., chitsgs, Til.; 
Pres., J. Romaszkiewicz; Gen. Sec., 


Political Action, League for Independent (1929), 
Hotel Frederic, St. Paul, Minn.; 8,000; Pres., 
Ernest Lundeen; Sec., Howard Y. Williams. 

Political and Social Science, Amer. Academy 
of (1889), 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pres., Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson; Sec., Dr. J. P: 

P matte = Radca I L 
olitica ucation, Inc,, Lea 

. Town Hall, 123 W. 43d St., NYG i $300; D Dine 
poe Erskine Ely; Associate Dir, Gees: Vv. 

ony 

Political Science, Academy of (1 5 
weather Hall, Columbia fas iv ‘ ROY, 408 ren Bee 
Pres., Prot. Wesley C, Mitchell: Dir., Miss Ethei 
Warner; Sec., Prof. Parker Thomas Moon. 

Political Science Assoc., Amer. (1904), 205 Ben- 

, nett Hall, arn of Pennsylvan 4 Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 1,800; Francis W. Coker, Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Coan Sec., Clyde L. King, as above. 

Ese a va oe elie ts eon B Beeddaet! 

ny n. UW 

a mol orks pence. \ Stoddard; 
omological Society, Amer, (1848), A 

x Teo Prof. B. 8S. Piskett, Bact HI. range: 
‘oor, N. Y. Assoc. for ne roving th 
of *(1843), 105 E. 22d ral DN eh ¥ rom ee 
Bailey 1 B, Burrett; Sec., Ra. of Managers, Acosta 

Oa Boat Assoc., Amer. (1903), 424 Madiso: 

Reon VELOC 32,000; Pres., George W. Sutton, 
Jr.; Exec. Sec., William Hagar John. 
rage Baiaeisuce, Dae ae mipenon St., Brooklyn, 
; e8 of Trustees, 
Pratt; Sec., Charles Pratt. ®, Hroderis B. 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., of Gen. 
Assembly of the (1789), Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; approx., 2,000,000; Moderator, 
Rey. Joseph A. Vance; Stated Clerk, Rev. Lewis 
8S. Mudge, Rm. 513. 

Presbyterian Church of No. America, Board of 
Amer. Missions of the United (ee). 209 Ninth 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Board of ‘Directors of 15; 
Gen. Sec., Rev. R. A. Hutchison, Rm. 702 Publica- 
tion Bldg., as above. 

Presbyterian Historical Society mee: of History 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A!) (1852), 
520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres., 
Henry S. Borneman; Man., Rey. Thomas GC: 
Pears, Jr. 

Prevention of War, Nat’! Council for oe 532-— 
17th St., N. W., Washington, 3 21 partici- 
pating organizations and 10 co-operating organiza- 
tions; Exec. Sec., Frederick J. Libby; Office Sec., 
Mrs. Gladys K. Gould Mackenzie. 

Prison Assoc., American (1870), 135 E. mae St., 
on Y. C.; 512; Pres., Stanley P. Ashe; Sec., E. R. 

ass. 


Prison Assoc. of New York, Inc. (1844), 135 E. 
15th St., N. ¥. C.; 5,000; Pres., Edwin O. Holter; 
Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Prisons and Prison Labor, Nat’l aa on 
(1909), Rm. 408, 250 W. 57th St., Y. C.; approx. 
2,500; Chmn. Exec. Council, oe ‘Stagg Whitin; 
Sec., Julia K. Kaffray. 

Produce Exchange, New York (1862), 
way, N. Y. C.; 1,520; Pres., 
Sec., W. C. Rossman. 

Professional Woman's ae 45893); Ansonia 
Hotel, Broadway at 73d St., N. Y. C.; abt. 100 
Pres., May Abbey Lessey; aes Frances Brooke. 

Property Owners and Merchants Assoc., Inc., 
Forty Second St. (1919), 50 E. 42d St., N. "YC: 
500; Man. Dir., L. P. Hooper. 

a Og ae Assoc., Amer. (1844), 2 E. 103d St., 
N. 1,731; Pres., Dr. Clarence O. Cheney; 
Sec., Dr William. C. Education Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

i ahh Se Assoc., Amer. (1892); 1,818; Pres., 

Yale Univ., New Haven, ‘Conn:: 
Sec., Donald G. Paterson, Dept. — Psychology, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Psychological porperenee (1921), 522 Fifth Ave., 

WYS Ce — Man. Dir., Paul S. Achilles; Sec., 


2 Broad- 
Robert W. Capps; 


Sandy, 


Henry C. 

Public Aeterna Clearing House (1930), 
850 E. 58th St., Chicago, Dl.; Dir., Louis Brown- 
low; Sec., Charles S. Ascher. 

Public Administration, Institute of eee 302 
E. 35th St., N. Y.C.; Dir., Luther Gul 

Public het Assoc., Amer. (1872), 5D, eo 50th 
Bt, No Yo GG 4,300; Exec. Sec., Reginald 

P pee P Ind T 
ulp an aper Industry, eceaicat ia 
the (1915), 122 E. 42d St., N. ¥. C.; 1,500; oe 
R. G. Macdonald. 

Purchasing Agents, Fg SA, Assoc. of (1915), 11 
Park Place, N. Y. C.; 4,200; Exec. Sec.-Treas., 


G. A. Re 

Puzzlers’ League, Inc. Nat'l 1883), 1 
Gibson St., ranton, Pa. 60, Ped; Sharks 
Jacobsen, 149-13 2ist Ave., Whitestone, L. I., 


ee 


City 
Gadi Club International, Inc., 1204—18th 'St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 103 local clubs; Pres., 
Bertha L. Goldthwaite, 105 Spring St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Gen. Sec., Elizabeth J. White, as above. 
ae ‘Assoc... Stoteree (1905), 250 Park 
ve - 2 : Durant; S 
ee ant; Sec. 
adio Relay aban, American (1914 - 
Salle Rd., West Hartt ord Gonn.: 2 32,800" Hon, 
Tes., ‘am Percy Max: Cc. ali 
Fay ot wee 1A ae 
adio Union, Int’l Amateur (1925), 38 La Sall 
Rd., W. Hartford, Conn.; federation of 25 national 
amateur radio societies; Hon. Pres., Hiram Perey 
Maxim; Sec. and Gen. Man., Kenneth B. Warner. 
Railroad Superintendents, Amer. Assoc. of 
(1882), Tain Station, St. Louis) Mo.; Pres. 
H, C. Rochester; Sec.-Treas., F. O. Whiteman. ” 
Railroads, Assoc. of =e as (1934) (consolidation 
of Amer. Railway Assoc. see ae Railway Execu- 
tives, Railway Zante fficers’ Assoc. and 
Bureau of Railway Economics 351; A een eon 
Bldg. 17th and W. Washington, 
Pres., J. J. Polley Sec., “HL J. Forster 
Railway Business nar (1908), 38 So. Dearborn 
AZO, ; Pres., Har 
Sec., P. Harvey Middleton Py Ay WRC 
Railway Economics of the Assoc. of American 
Railroads, Bureau of eda Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; all steam railways 
, J. H. Parmelee: Sec., E. K. Kloman. 


Sec., Lewis Trent, 1391 Jesup Ave., NDEY. 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


uli as eee cat Assoc., Amer. (1899), 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chi ae as 2,000; Pr 
eer Ford; Sec., E. H. sedi ak 
eal pebate Board of ee York, Inc. (1896), 12 
E. it St.. N. ¥. C.; 2,311; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
qoube W. Mersereau; See., G. Richard Davis. 
Recreation Assoc., Nat'l (1908), 315 Fourth Ave 
N. Y¥ } 7,300; Pres., Joseph Lee; Sec., Howard 
Braucher. 
Red Cross, American National (1881), 17th and 
range Ee yet yer ecules, 6,968,- 
uniors; Chairman, Adm y Tayson; 
Sec., Mabel T. Boardman. es . 
Red Men, Improved Order of O83), 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Incohonee, Arthur J. Ruland; 
Records, H. F. Stetser. 
Reform Assoc., Nat’! (1863), 209 Ninth St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Apnecx. 1,800; Pres., Rev. R. H. 
Martin; See. . C. Samson. 
Reform arene Int’l (1895), 134 B St., N. E., 
Washington; 24 trustees; approx. 10,000 sub- 
scribing and contributing members; . SuDt.; Rev. 
Wm. Sheafe Chase; Sec., Prof. Geo. Dunean. 
Reformed Church in America, General Synod 
of (1628), 25 EB. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 160,000: Pres., 
Rey. John Wesselink; Stated Clerk, John A’ 
Ingham 
Reformed Church in America, Board of peor n 
Missions of the (1832), 25 E. 22d St., e: 
27; Rev. Edward Dawson; Sec., Dr. ¥. M. 


1521 W. 
7,522; Great 
Great Chief of 


Pres., 
Potter. 
Reformed Church in the U. S. (Evangelical and 
Reformed Church), Board of Foreign Missions 
of the (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race ee 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres., Rev. Charles E. Creitz 
See., Rev, A. V. Casselman. 

Research Council, Nat’! (1916), fae, Constitution 


Ave., N. W.. Washington, D. C Chair- 
man, Dr. Frank R. Lillie; Exec. Sec., Albert L. 
Barrows. 
Ritie Assoc. of Ame stots Nat'l (1871), 816 Barr 
Bldg. 910—17th St., W., Washington, D. C.; 
50,000; Exec. Vice eet Brig. Gen. Milton A: 
Rockford: Sec.-Tre: Cc Lister. 


Road Builders Ja a aenes. (1902), 95 National 
Press Bidz., Washington, D Pe 8 Engineer Dir., 
Charles M. Upham. 

Rockefeller Foundation, The (1913), 49 W. 49th 
8t., N. ¥.C.; Pres., Max Mason; Sec., Mrs. Norma 
8. ‘Thompson. 

Roosevelt Memorial Assoc., Inc. (1919), Roose- 
velt House, 28 E. 20th St., Y. C.; Pres., James 
R. Garfield; Dir. and Sec., Hermann Hagedorn 

Rose Society, American (1899), Box 687, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Pres., Leonard Barron; Sec., R. Marion 


Hatton. 
ci Brotherhood (AMORC) Gein), 
Rosicrucian ret eg tee 


Rosicrucian Park, San J 
perator, H. Spencer Lewis; Sec. 
Rosicrucians, Inc., +p Society of ‘s. 

W. 101st aS WY, eee RSS Geo 
Winslow Plummer; Sec., G. E Miller. 
Rotary Club of New. York 1908), Hotel Com- 
modore, 42d St. & Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 
353; Pres. Edwin B. Moran; Sec., Edwin iH. 

Rushmore. 
International (1905), 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Enns TIL; 161,000; Pres., Ed. R. Johnson; 
See, Chesil esley R. Perry 


4 Table Lntsonn tlamsal ae Loyal Knights 

om Round Table) (1922), 1015 Marquette 

Bldg., 140 So. Dearborn St, Toni cago, Ill.; 1,000; 

Pres., Arthur D. Quain tance: Recording See. 
Meyer. 

Rova iL hiconne. Supreme Council tthe 407 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass.; 80, Sec., 
Herbert F. Hotchkiss, Box E Sta. 4, ee. , Mass. 

Russell fags Le emis SRR, es . 22d St., 

TC en. 

s eas Council, Inc., Nat'l, (1913), 20 No Wacker 
Drive, See Til.; 3,656; Sec.-Man. Dir., W. H. 
Camero. 

Socie (1756), 105 E. 22d St., 

St. And ren rf dz res, Andrew Baxter, Jr.; Sec., 

illiam W. P 
st Dari id’s Society of the State of New York 
(1835), 289 Fourth Ave., N 241; Pres., 
Hugh paewelye Bobere: Sec., “adiie Morgan 
BR 7 aS abov 
St. €, Gegiee's Society of New xa (1770), 19 Moore 
C.; 


erald Campbell; 
Sec., Sa caerk. Holloway. 


“ae eS Nat’l. poo ha, og 
Sevece tite, a uy AS approx. 10,000; 
aey. Dr. Harry be Warren; Sec., ier & 


M well. 
= = oods League (1918), 219 Cali- 
save cthhe:Redvrood “of California, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
approx. 5,000; Exec. Sec., Newton B. Drury. 


418 
Sayings Banks, Nat’! Assoc, of M tual 
347 Madison ‘Ave., N. ¥. ©.: 536 banks: See ‘ 


Robert C. Glazier;’Sec., John W. Sandstedt. 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Soc., Amer. 
ok Hamilton Grange, 287 Convent Ave., 
N. ©.; 300; Pres,, LeRoy E. Kimball; Sec. 
MEA H. Torrey. 
School Art ae of N. Y. City (1909), 745 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 20,080; Pres., C. Grant’ L: G 
Sec., ‘yiarenoe N. Levy. 2 Soe 
School amen. Assoc. of New York (1908), 121 
2. Sist St., N. ¥. C.: 10,000; Exec. Vice Pres., 
V. E. Kilpatrick; Sec., Marvin M. Brooks. 
Science and Industry, N. Y. Museum of (1914) 
R. C._A. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C.; 
Pres., Frank B. Jewett; Sec., Charles T. Suphne 
Science, Amer. Assoc, for the Adyancement of 


(1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washing- 
a es 17,988; Permanent Sec., Dr. Henry 


Science, Nat’l Council on Ble a (1920); | a 
70; Pres., Dr. Bertha Parker, Uniy. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Tll.: Sec., Harry A. Cunningham, Kent 
State Uniy., Kent, Ohio. 

Sciences, Nat'l Academy um (1863), 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington, D. C.; 286 members; 1 
member emeritus; also 43 foreign associates. ’ 
Pres., Dr. Frank R. Lillie; Home Sec., Dr: Fred. 
E. Wright. 

Sietices. N, Y. Academy of (1818), Amer. Museum 
of Natural History, 77th St. at Central Park West, 
N. ¥. C.; 557; Pres., Dr. Marshall A. Howe; Sece., 
Dr. Roy ‘Waldo Miner. 

Scottish Clans, Order of (Fraternal mete 
(1878), 150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass.; 

Royal’ Chief, Duncan MacInnes; Nati- ’Sec., ; 
Thomas R. P. Gibb. < 

Scottish Society, New York (1887), 309 W. 23d f 
St., N. Y. C.; 35; Pres., Robert Dickson; Sec., / 
Wm. A. Hund’ 20 Jane St., N. ¥.C. 

ssi jit pa Society, Nat’l (i893), 115 BE. 40th St. re 
NYG: 300; Pres., John Gregory; Sec., SS 
Brenda Bieaaoe ; 


Seamen’s Church Institute of N. Y., Inc. GE ‘ 
25 South St., N. Y. C.; open to seamen of all P 
nationalities; Pres., Clarence G. Michalis; Supt., ‘ 
The Rey. Harold’ H. Kelley; Sec. and Treas., 2 
Frank T. Warburton. 

sae s Friend Society, Amer. (1828), 72 Wall Oy 
St., Y. C.; Pres.,, Winchester Noyes; Sec. 
Rev. ocree E. ‘Webster. ; 

Security League, Inc., National he 45 W.. 
45th St., N. ¥. C.;6. ; Pres., Robert Lee Bullard; 


+9, 


Sec., John W. Tiedemann. F 


eventh-day Adventists, Gen. Conference of “1 
(1863), 6820 we na N. W., eakors Park, ; 
Washington 4,509; Pres., C. H . Watson; 


Sec. E. Kern. 

ouigbundess’ Nat? 1 er cog of American Gea 
11 Broadway, N. Y- ; 48; Pres., H. Gerris 
Smith; Sec., C. C. enenre 

Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Descendants of the (1907); abt. 580; Pres.-Gen., 
Russell Duane, 1617 Land Title Blidg., Philadel- 
ne aes Sec.-Gen., Walter Godley, Walling- | 


gobi es PL gists Board oP: iad Placid 
Club; N. Y.; ; Sec., Godfrey 

Slater Fund, John F. (1882), 68" Tockson Ph, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Arthur D. 
Wright. 

Soap an Glycerine Producers, er: Assoc of ‘ 
American eze, a Fourth Ave. N. ¥. G.; 
ar tee “Ass Meee aia 50 W. 50th 

ene ee m y 
Seca A ms 11,000: eo ee . Willi liam F. 
z ‘Sec., Cies Henry 
sat Problems, Ray Lyman Wilbur Collection 
on (1933), Hoover War Library, eee Univ., 
Calif.; Curator, Mrs. Inez G. Ric 
Social Sciences, gt Institute pa (1899), 271 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 610; Pres., Henry etcher 4 
Sec., Miss iss Rosina H: % i fan Gee b 
al Security, Inc., Amer. Assoc. for (fo 

Senn r. Assoc. for Old Age Security) ez 22 B. 

17th St. Y. C.; abt. 6,000; Pres., Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell; Sec., Abraham Epstein. 

Social Work, Nat’l Conference of (1873), 82_No. 

High St. aa ee Ohio; 6,400; Gen. Sec., How- 

te Auge Am Assoc. of (1921), 130 B. 
rr ers, er. As : 

sogas ON aT Pres., Dorothy C. Kahn; 


ines eo. W bebesk 1905), 1126 E. 59th 
re F Pier ¢ 
oar fs Soc ety 1,202; Sec.-Treas., FISRLEEN 


Blumer. 
federate Veterans (1896), 609-15 Law 
Somtie. “Richmond, Va.;, 50,000; Commander-in- 
Chief, Walter L. Es Adjutant-in-Chief, J. 


Singleton Walker. 


: 
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Y Sore of Italy, Grand Enlaat Inc. G91, 401 
g Broadway, N. Y. C.; 20,000; Grand Master, 
“a ‘Santo Modica; Sec., Luigi Campione. 


State Societ 1890), Hotel Plaza, N. Y. C.; 
500; Pres., % essmére Kendall; Sec., Major 


he American Revolution, Nat’l Soc. 
“eh {oo216th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
6,000; nee Gen., Henry F. Baker; Sec., Frank 
Steele 
“Sons. of the American Revolution, eeu Y. Chap- 
~ter (1918), Hotel Plaza, N. Y.-C.; 1,200; Pres., 
_ _ Frederick H. Cone; Sec., Major Chas. "A. DuBois 
- Sons of the Revolution in the State of New 
, York (1876), Fraunces Tavern, cor. Broad and 
... Pearl) Sts., N. ¥- C.; 2,300; Pres., Augustus C. 
= ‘Hone; Sec., Kenneth T. Wilson. 

_ Sons. of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
Rm. 5, City Hall, N. Y. C.;-43,000; Dept. Com- 
mander, Howard 'W. Ame ec., Julius Isaacs. 
Sons of ore Order (1910), 1123 Broadway, 
SINE... ; 3,173; Nasi (Grand Master), Joseph 
Rirdetner: Maskir (Grand Secretary) Heinrich 

Abramowitz, Rm. 505, as above. 

Southern Society, New York (1886), The Waldortf- 

Astoria, Park Ave. at 50th St., N. Y. City; 1,200; 

Pres., Phelan Beale; Sec., LeRoy Campbell, 49 

‘Wall St., N. Y. City. 

panish War, Order of the, The National Com- 

‘mandery (Naval and Military Order of the 

Spanish-American War) (1899); 1,000; Recorder- 

| pCnles, Col. Horace B. Parker, Rm: 184 State 

House, Boston, Mass. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), Woodward 

wire Washington, D. C.; 120,000; Commander- 
hief, Leon McCord; Quartermaster General, 


a, 
onsors of the U. S. Navy, Soc. of; 400; Pres., 
Mrs. Russell C. Langdon, 223 Gladstone Ra.; 
1a Squirrel Hill, Pittsburg, Pa.; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. 
- Stanton R. Norman, 1510 K St., N. W., "Wash- 


ton, D. iC. 
"Standards Assoc., Amer, (1918), 29 W. 39th Be 

N. ¥. C.; Pres., Howard Coonley; Sec., P. 

_ Agnew. 

tate Governments, Council of (1934), 850 E. 
th St., Chicago, Ull.; Exec. Dir., WwW. I. 
‘Parks, Nat’l Conference on 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 600; Pres., 
ard Lieber; Exec. Sec., Harlean James. 
een Island Civic League (1913), 1 Pendleton 
. Y.; 800; Exec. Officer, 


atistical Assoc., American (1839), 722 Wood- 
Bidg., 15th & H Sts., N. W., ‘Washington, 
; 1,750 members, “is subscribers to the 
Pres., Willford I. King; Sec., Frederick 


ly  Biaaoe: , American eee 
; (2; Pres., R. J. Bak 


$i 


swe ;. Chairman, Theo. H. Hoffmann; 
r. F. Ww. "May er, 
‘Exchange, ae York (1792), 11 Wall St., 
F C.; 1,375; Pres., Charles R. Gay; Sec., 
hbel Green. 
ar Brokers he hees Nat’l Sage 129 Front St., 
YI: :453; Pres., William H. Burns; Sec., 
illiam W. Gardiner. 
ir Institute, Inc. (1928), 70 Pine St,, N. ¥. C.; 
sore Vice-Sec., Fred G. Taylor; Sec., M. E. 
Goe’ tzinger. 
day School Assoc., World's (1889), 51 Madison 
.N. Y. C.; 36,546,829; Chmn., World Council, 
Luther A. Weigle; Sec., Dr. Robert M. Hop- 


ppression of of Vice, we Y, Soc. for the (1873) 
fi) ., N. Y. C.; abt. 350; Pres., William 
‘SOS; te John S.’ Sumner. 

8, Amer. College of (1913), 40 E. Erie 
Chicago, Il.; 11,581; Pres. Dr. Eugene H. 

IN coi. Oni Chmn., Board of Regents, Dr. 
é Crile. All correspondence should be 
sar to him. 

Amer. Sons and Daughters of (1926), 
"000: Pres. and Curator, Dr. Amandus Johnson, 
john Morton Memorial Museum, 19th and Patti 

Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Julius Lincoln, 
incoln St., Chicago, Il. 

ians ¢ of State of Oklahoma, League of Ameri- 

fects (1923); 75; Pres., John Albert; Chmn. 

ee on Activities, George Massad, both of 

rumrigh t, Okla.; Sec., Joe Homsey, Depew, 


a. 

edars of Lebanon, Inc. (1856), 1700 Sansom 
hiladelphia, Pa.; ‘abt. 26,000; Supreme Tall 
. Thomas Urspruch; ‘Supreme Scribe, Louis 


~ Sons of the "American Revolution, Empire 


Society 
TetTBO) noreat Wigwam, | 
Grand’ Sachem, Thomas Darl 
J. McCullen. 

Teachers Union of the City of Naw York (1916) 

72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,500; lig Charles J. 

Hendley; Sec., Miss Layle_ Lan 

Templars of Honor and ronmperanidd Same 37 
Liberty St., New Britain, Conn.; abt. 7,0) Su- 
pee Templar, George H. Hamlin; Af se Oe oHn 

Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’l Federation of 2): 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; Pres., - 
Mrs. Henry Nathan; Exee, Sec., Jane Evans. R 

Textiles, Inc., Nat'l Fed, of (formerly Silk Assoc. g 
of Amer., Inc.) (1872), 10 E. ses St., N. Y. C:; : 
208; Pres., Peter Van Horn; Sec., I. L. Blunt. 2 

Theosophical Society in pepe (1875), Olcott, ; 
Wheaton, Ill.; Nat'l Pres., Sidney A. Cook: 
Nat'l Sec., Miss Etha Snodgrass. 

Thirty Fourth Street—Midtown Assoc., Sie 
(1918), 47 W. 34th St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., T. A. 
Mason. 

Tobacco Merchants Assoc. of the U. S. es 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 585; Man. Dir., . 
Charles Dushkind. : 

Asact Boe e American (1825), 7 W. 45th St., 

. C.; approx. 5,000; Pres., William Phillips : 

F 
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Hall, ” Gen. Sec., Rev. William H. Matthews; 
Exec, Sec., Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy. 

Transit Assoc., Leas (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 
iy p> Gal OF ; Man. Dir., Charles Gordon; Gen. 
Sec., Guy Cc. aiecker- ; 

Trapshooting of America, Amateur , 
(1923), Vandalia’ ‘Ohio; 7,000; Pres., R. C. Coffey; 
Man., Ray E. Loring. 

Travelers’ Aid Society, Inc. (1907), 144 E. 44th 
St., N.-Y. C.; 2,198; Chmn. Exec. Committee, ; 
Mrs. James F. Shaw; Exec. Sec., Virginia M. be 

urray 

Trotting Assoc., National (1870), 18 Asylum St., . 
Hartford, Conn, ; Pres., Reese Blizzard; Sec., 

W. H. Gocher. : 

Tuberculosis Assoc., Nat’! (1904), 50 W. 50th : 
St.. N. Y. C.; 1,722; Man. Dir., Dr. Kendall 
Emerson; Sec., Dr. Charles J. Hatfield. 

Turnerbund, Amer. (1850), Grand Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa: 58,000; Pres., George Seibel, P. O. 
Box 383; Sec., William Voelker, 1812 Evans St., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Typothetae of America, United (1887), 1200 : 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 5,000; Exee. 
Vice-Pres., John J. Deviny. “4 

Underwriters, aseee Institute of Marine os t 
99 John St., N. Y. C.;.83; Pres., Hawley T. C 
ter; Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 

Underwriters, Assoc. of the City = ae Inc., 

Life (1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, N Cs a ,646; 
Pres., Glenn B. Dorr; Exec. Man., Biles M. Derby. 

Underwriters, Nat’l Assoc. of Lite (1890), 11 W. : 
42d St., N. Y. C.; 24,307; Pres., Theodore M. 
Riehle; See., James G. Callahan. 4 

Underwriters, Ba. Board of Fire Be 85 
John St., N. ¥. C.; 197%-Gen. Man., W. EB. Malla- 
lieu; Sec., Biianee ‘Ballard. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen, Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.; 21,023; Pres., Mrs. Thomas G. Rees; Sec., 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 7,000; Pres., Frank W. . Scott. 

Sec, Ralph’ A. MacGilvra. 

Unitarian Sunday School Soc. (1827), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 1,500; Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Sec., Mrs. Clifford’ L. Jordan. 

United Press Associations (1907), 220 EB. 42d St., 

N. Y. C.; Pres., Hugh Baillie; Sec., R. H. Fancher. 

United Synagogue of America (1913), 3080 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., Louis J. Moss; Exec 
Dir., Rabbi Samuel M. Cohen. 

Universalist Church; Inc. Young People’s 
Christian Union of the (1889), 16 Beacon St, 
Boston, Mass ; abt 3,000; Pres., ‘Arthur I. Olson: f 
Sec., William KE, Gardner, 

Universalist General Convention, Inc. (1866), 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; Pres, Victor A 
Friend; Sec., Rev. Roger F. Etz 

Univeraisiva,. evi of American (1900), a 

raduate Schoo! ew ave ‘Onn. ; 
Dean E. S. Furniss 5 cer: 

University Extension Aves -» Nat’l (1915), Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. Ind.; 47; Pres., A. A. Reed; 

tee W S Bittner 
niversity Professors, Amer. Assoc. of (1915 

4 Jackson ate Washin; ton, D. C. 1b 84e, 
Pres., Prof. S. A. Mitchell; Exec, Sec., Joseph 
Mayer, 

Valery Women, Amer. Sages: of (1882) 1634 
I St W., Washington, D. C.; a3 » ha 
bir. ‘Dr. Kathryn McHale; Sec., Miss Mary 


+ 2,000; oa ORs 


Veterinary Medical Assoc., Amer. (1863), 221 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, ml; 3,899; Chmh. Exec. 
Board, Dr. Cassius Way; Sec., Dr. H. 
Hoskins. 


Vocational Association, Inc., Amer. (1925) 1115 


Denrike Bidg., 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington, 
D. C.; abt. 14,000; Pres., George P. Hambrecht: 
Exee. See., L. H. Dennis. 

Walther Lea ue, Int’! (1893), 6438 Eg, 
Chieago, Ill.; 50,000; Exec. Sec., 
Kretzmann. 

War of 1812, General Society of the (1814), 650; 


iat Avi ey 
rof. O. 


Pres., Gen., Dr. George Meads Holden, 311 Moore 
Sec. Gen., John Albert 


St., Hackettstown, N. J.; 
Van Horn, 56 Overlook’ Rd., Upper Montclair, 


N. J. 

Wars of the U. S., Soc. of Amer. (1897), 
Seventh St, N. E., Washington, D. C.; 
Sec.-Gen., Lieut. Milo C. Summers. 

Waterways Assoc, y N. + ¥ 
St., Albany, N. Y.; 850; 
lard, as above; ioe Charles E. Reid, 2791 Third 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Weights and Measures, Amer. fuse of (1916), 
33 Rector St., N. Y. C.; 125; Pres., R. Ingalls. 


Weldiee. Soc., Amer. (1919), Engineering Societies 


dg., 33 W. 39th St., N. ¥. C.; 1,650; Pres., J. J. 
Foes: Sec., M. M. Kelly. 

Westchester County Children’s Assoc. $14), 
185 Main St., White Plains, N. Y.; 25,000; Pres 
Mrs. John Tyssowski; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Edith Ed 
Mitchell, Rm. 710, as a 

wert, End Assoc. (1884), bo W. 14ist St., N. Y-C.; 


00: Pres., Harry C. Card; Sec., Archibald W! 
McEwan. 
West Side Assoc. of Commerce, Inc. (1925), 
330 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; Man. Dir., Jam 
anahy. 
Wildlife Institute, Inc., American (1935), 919 
Investment Bidg. Washington, D.-C.; Pres., 


Thomas H. Beck; Sec., Seth Gordon. 
Woman Geographers, Soc. of (1925), 232 Barr 
a Washington, D. c.; 250; Pres., Mary Vaux 

icott; Sec. 4 Lucile Quarry Mann. 
Woman’s Assoc.. American (1922), 353 W. 57th 
jg ‘obst Abbott; 


; 3,500; Dir., Helen 
atom Brown. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Nat’l 
(1874), vilge Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 1,000,- 
000; 


Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith: Sec., Mrs. 


Tay Home erage aA Soc. (1880), 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 276,325; Pres., Mrs. 
W. H.C. ’ Goode, Whitby Pi., Sidney, Ohio; Corr. 

ae F. DeVinny, 200 So. Fairview Ave., 


Woman’s Roosevelt eng ged Assoc., Inc. 
(1919), “28 E. 20th 8t., Y¥. C.; approx. 1 yal 
Pres., Mrs. John ears ‘Hammond; Sec., 
Alexander Lambert. 

Women Voters, Nat’l League of (1920), 726 Jack- 
son Pl., Washington, D. C.; 36 affiliated state 
Leagues and 560 affiliated local Leagues; Pres. 
Miss Marguerite M. Wells 

Women Voters, N. Y. League of cere 155 E. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 8,000; Chairm Mrs. 
Douglas M. Moffat; Sec., Mrs. Harry K. Hewitt. 

Wegsen’ s Clubs, Gen, ‘Federation of (1890), 
1734 N St., N. W., Washington, 2,000,000; Pres. 
Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson; Sec., Mrs. John 
8S. Harvey. 


United States—Associations and Societies. 
Urban League, “aril New York (1920), 202-6 mt 
Ms . James H, 


Preston 


we 
Commander General, Brig. Gen. John J. hike 


State (1909), 91 State 
Pres., William E. Wool- 
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Women’s Clubs, N. Y. City Federation of (1903 
220 W. 57th St., N. Y. G: Pres., Mrs. aloo 
Parker MacCoy; Sec., Mrs. Hartley Smith 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 8,176: 
Pres., Mrs, Eva Whiting White; Sec., Miss Mary 

Democratic ee 


H. Tolman. 
Women's National 1917), 
Hotel Alamac, 7Ist. & Broadway, Ye 
abt. 500; Pres., Lillian R. Sire; Sec., Mrs. Nyosephiiee 
C. Veit, 128 Henry Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 
Women's National Republican Club, Inc., 
(1921), 3 W. 51st St., N. Y. C.; 3,500; Pres., Mrs. 
Henry R. Caraway: Rec. Sec.,’ Mrs. Charlotte 
Wenten's eiade dow 2 N. ¥._ (1908), 
omen’s Trade Union League, 1 
247 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Rose rat 
erman; Sec., Anya F. Smith. 
Woodman Circle, Supreme Forest, Cee Wood- 
men Circle Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; ‘Nat'l 
Pres., Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley mot 1 Sec., 


P. | Mamie E. 00k 
oodmen of America, Modern Saat 1504 
Third Ave, Rock Island, Il: 481, ) Nat'l 


Pres., A. R. Talbot; Nat'l Sec., J. G. ope 

Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 ‘Tremont 
PI,, Denver, Colo.; 48,973; Head Consul, Peter F. 
Gilroy; Head Clerk, Albert H. Laub. 

Woodmen of the World, Sovereign Camp of the 
4890), Insurance Bidg., 17th and Farnam 8ts., 
Omaha, Nebr ; 367, 633; Pres., De B, Bradshaw: 
Sec., John T. Yates. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 8 W. 40th 
St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Hamilton Fish Armstrong; 
Sec., Mrs. Charles E. Simonson. 

Wool Manufacturers, Nat'l Assoc. of (1764), 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. and 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass.; 475; Pres., Arthur Besse; Sec., 
Walter Humphreys, Boston address. 

World Calender Association, Inc. (1930), ee 
Madison Ave., N. C.; 8,714; Pres,, Miss Elis: 
beth Achelis; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass., and 8 E. 40th St. N. Y. G.; 
14 trustees; Pres., Bd. of Trustees, "George H. 
Blakeslee, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
nr of the Foundation, Raymond T. Rich, N. ¥. 

ity. 

World War Amputations Assoc., Inc., U. S. 
(1924), 132 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; 350; Commander, 
Morris Novgrod; Sec., Oscar B. Luedicke. 

Young Judaea (1908); 111 Fifth Ave., N.. Y. C.; 
15,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. A. H. Fixman; Sec., Miss 
Racille Srolovitz. 

wong Men’s Christian Associations of the 
U. S. of A., Nat’l Council of the (1924), 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,030,395; Pres., Frederic 
W. Smith; Gen. Sec., John E. Manley 

Young Men’s Hebrew pete, . (1874), Shes 
Ave. at ae St., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Pres. L. 

Weil: Sec., E. H. Paul 

Young Pesein’s neue) ous yarn pisoey 
Beacon St., Boston, ass.; 9,000; Pres. 
Brigham; Sec., Winthrop M. Southworth, ‘fe 

Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
U. S. a> Pena ie tanker eon. (1 906), 

nm Ave approx 
ers ‘anization, Mrs. Harrie R. Chambertin 

Pres. of Nat'l Board, Mrs. Frederic M. Paist; 
.Sec. of Nat'l Board, Mrs. William 0 2) Fines 

Youn hel teas é Hebrew Assoc. ( ‘ 

110 SN ; 2,000; Exec. Dir., Ray F. 
Meee ae Coie Benjamin Misha. rch 

Zionist Or: anization of America ; 
Fifth Ave. an Ge Ler 87, We Pres., Morris Rothen- 
ie, ge eae | a 11a), 59 E. Van Buren 

Zonta Internationa ( * an 
Chicago, Ill; approx. 3,200; Sec., Miss Harri acd 
Richards. 

Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1902), 658; Pres., Dr. 


R. W. Hegner, Dept. of Medical Zoology, Je Jonns 
Bek niy., Baltimore, Md.; Sec. 
Goodrich, 25 Wesleyan Pl., Middletown, Gone ‘ 


“UNIVERSAL” LANGUAGES. 


Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 

a des 9 12D, 18 Dr. L. L. Zammenhoft, by, Warsaw. 

Spain nisss) and Myrana (1889) J. Kemp- 

aigedotaet is Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 
ene 

peg A ie Beerman, Lei , Germany. 

Idiom Neut (1902) M. Rosen p 2 aes 

. Ro (1906) Rey. E. P. Foster, Grietts, 0. 


ari-Radio-Code a universal language without 
grioitnar or vocabulary based on the seven notes of 
the pia hoe 


Ido tructed by an international body 
and asta The Ido Society of 
of, Dhilloglata an at Fred Krafft, Secy., 8 


A ide edtit N. J. 
cies i new inched NJ language, proposed a 
Frat _ BE. Zachrisson in 1930, is based on an analys 
ali English words in general use. 


i ee 


/ 


i 
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U. S.—Seamen’s Societies; Ships Scrapped. 


ne ee cUnEI HEI URED ne inna RSIS 
SEAMEN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. 


The Seamen's Church Institute of New York, at 
25 South St., is the outgrowth of a society known as 
The Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary Society 
for Seamen in the City and Port of New York, which 
was organized in 1834. The title was used until 1906 
when the charter was amended and the name changed 
to Seamen’s Church Institute of New York. 

The object of the Institute, as declared in the orig- 
{nal act of incorporation (April 12, 1844) was to build 

floating or other churches and to provide chaplains 
to act as missionaries in these churches. In 1854 
the objects were increased to include sailors’ boarding 
houses, the lodging and entertainment of seamen and 
sailors in the seaport of New York, for the purpose of 
caring for their moral, spiritual, mental and bodily 
welfare. The original charter provided that $500,000 
be spent for the propagation of the gospel through the 
various mission homes for seamen; in 1906 this 
amount was increased to $6,000,000. 

The Institute during its long history has conducted 
services in three floating churches, the first one being 
The Church of Our Saviour, which was used from 
1843 to 1866 and was moored at the foot of Pike 
Street, East River. Later two other floating churches 
and several missions were used, including the present 
Chapel of Our Saviour at 25 South Street. 

In 1912, the major portion of the present 13-story 
building at 25 South Street was completed, and in 
1925 this was extended to cover the whole of the 
block between Front and South Streets, land and 
building representing an investment of about five 
million dollars. There are sleeping accommodations 


for 1,614 men, cafeteria, dining room, reading and 
game rooms, ‘‘Conrad Library”, and auditorium 
seating 1,000, U. S. Post Office ‘“‘Seamen’s Institute 
Station’, Seamen’s Funds Department, Missing 
Seamen Department, baggage room, free employ- 
ment bureau, barber shop, tailor shop, clinics (dental, 
eye, ear, nose and throat), navigation school, and a 
Chapel seating 400. Sunday and mid-week services 
are held regularly. : 

The Institute is the largest and most comprehen- 
sive welfare organization for Merchant Seamen in 
the world, providing for the needs of these men who 
are of every age, race, rating and creed. About 80 
per cent are American born or naturalized citizens. 
Food and lodging are provided at reasonable rates 
and all facilities of the Social Service Department are 
available without charge. 

During times of depression and emergency charges 
for food and lodging are reduced. During 1934, 
1,548,487 meals were served (including relief meals), 
and 550,753 lodgings (including emergency relief) 
were provided. Also during 1934 the Institute 
checked 38,828 pieces of baggage, gave 13,225 relief 
loans, in addition to filling 106,791 special social 
service needs, 205 entertainments were attended by 
155,355 Merchant Seamen. : 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York is an 
independent organization but cooperates fully in 
welfare work for active Merchant Seamen and with 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor for retired seafarers. Presi- 
dent: Clarence G. Michalis; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Frank T. Warburton; Superintendent: Rev. Harold 
H. Kelley. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society, organized 
1828 and incorporated 1833, has its offices at 72 Wall 
St., N. Y. City. 

The Society has been a pioneer in seamen’s work, 
establishing the Sailor's Magazine, erecting the first 
Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry St., N. Y. City, sending 
the first Chaplain to English-speaking sailors in 
foreign ports in 1829, maintaining a loan library 
service for use of seamen on American ships saling 
from New York since 1859, presenting Scriptures to 
U. S: Naval Academy graduates since 1871, build- 


ing the first Sailors’ Home and Institute in New York 
at 507 West St., in 1908, and co-operating with two 
other organizations in the erection of the Seamen’s 
House, opened Nov. 1, 1931, at 11th Ave. and 20th 
sakes Y. City, the finest building for seamen in the 
world. 

It is the only American national and international 
undenominational Society ministering to seamen. 
It has affiliated and co-operating stations located 
in N. Y. City, the United States Atiantic and Gulf 
porta South America, Belgium, Italy, Japan and 

eira. 


WHY SHIPS ARE SCRAPPED. 


The useful life of all kinds of ships is about 15 

ears. Ships are scrapped for various reasons. 

he most important one is safety. All things wear 
away in time, ships included. e 

Corrosion is the most frequent cause of scrapping; 
out of date is next. Shipowners endeavor by 
Scraping, cleaning and painting the ships each year 
to postpone decay. But the day arrives when the 
insurance surveyor has to condemn her. 

When a ship is purchased for scrapping, it is 
usually towed by tugs to the shipbreaker’s yard, as 
this is cheaper than getting s crew to put the ship 
in commission again; most ships, before being sold, 
have been lying idle for some time. U val 
at the breaking-up yard, the first thing 
take out any furniture or part that may possibly be 
sold for re-use. 

When this is done a few men start work by cutting 
the ship with oxy-acetylene apparatus into large 


pieces, 10 to 15 tons. These are landed on the shore 
and cut up into furnace-size pieces, sizes that easily 
go into a steel furnace. This is usually 5 feet by 
2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, but varies. 

The parts of the ship which censist of a mixture 
of cast iron and steel are generally put into a break- 
ing-down pit. In this pit all cast iron is broken by 
means of a large steel ball. 

This ball is hoisted about 50 feet and dropped on 
the part to be broken, and generally 9, few blows of 
the ball; which weighs anything from 1,500 pounds 
to two tons, break the cast iron sufficiently to enable 
the larger pieces to go to the steel works and the 
smaller material to the cast iron foundries. 

The main users of iron and steel scrap are the 
steel works and iron works, which take about 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the scrap used in the country. 
The balance goes to foundries which make castings 
for the engineering trades. 


AGE OF GLACIERS PASSING? 


A quarter of a century hence Glacier National 
Park will be without glaciers if the present rate of 
recession continues, and glaciers elsewhere on the 
Continent, except in the Arctic regions, are rapidly 
diminishing, Dr. F. BE. Mathes, of the U. S. Geologi- 
sae Survey, informed the American Geophysical 

on, 

The retreat of the glaciers began in earnest in 
1920 and the recent warm summers-and mild winters 
have accelerated their retrogression up toward the 
mo’ >tain tops, said Mathes. 

Tue Nusqually glacier on Mount Ranier retreated 
125 feet in 1934, compared to an average of 67 feet 
a year for the previous 15 years. From 1880 to 1890 
it receded at a rate of 50 feet a year, and from 
1850 to 1860 the rate was only 20 feet a year. 

The Emmons glacier on the same mountain showed 
an increased rate of recession during the last three 
years. In 1934 it has slipped back Be feet, in 1933 
it ay fe feet ~ in 1932 aay. three feet. 

ame phenomenon of rapid regression h 
been observed in the glaciers of Mount Hood in 
Oregon, Mount Shasta in California and in Yosemite 


eo . 


National Park, Dr. Mathes reported. 

The glaciers are rivers of solid ice. They are 
fed by the ice and snow deposited on mountain tops. 
In semi-plastic state it slips through the valleys 
under its own weight. The state and extent of the 
glacier when it reaches the lower levels depends on 
the weather conditions there. The ice absorbs 
heat and is melted. If the ice at the bottom melts 
faster than the ice is fed to the glacier at the top 
the lower terminal of the glacier will recede. 

Up to 25,000 years ago these glaciers fed into 
a@ vast continental ice sheet that covered most of 
the northern half of the United States during the 
ice age. The present glaciers are the remnants of 
this great ice sheet, and now Mathes reports that 
these last vestiges are disappearing. Their rates of 
recession, however, never remain constant and they 
may take on a new lease of life and get back some 


of their lost ground as the difference between moun- - 


tain top and valley climate 

narrow limits over long periods. constant 

ma aN Mer! peas she prerage, in the direction of 
es e 

duce a gradual regession, me: nS 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, ' 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
Man, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 
United States to found an institution for the “‘in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The Institution is legally an establishment, having 
as its members the President of the United States, 

the Viee-President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of 
Regents consisting of the Vice President, the Chief 
Justice, three members of the Senate, three members 
of the House of Representatives, and six citizens 
of the United States appointed by Congress. 

The Regents are empowered to accept gifts 
without action of Congress, in furtherance of the 

urpose of the Institution, and to administer trusts 

accord therewith. The Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is its executive officer and the 
director of its activities. The Secretary is Dr. C. 
G. Abbot. 

The Smithsonian Institution throughout its histor 
has conducted and encouraged important selentine 
researches, explorations, and investigations, and its 
Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and Dr. Abbot— 
have contributed largely to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

‘The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific publi- 
cations which are distributed free to libraries, learned 
societies, and educational institutions throughout the 
world. It also maintains a library of 800,000 volumes 
which consists mainly of transactions of learned 
societies, and scientific periodicals. 

The Institution has charge of the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, including the 
Freer Gallery of Art: the International Exchange 
Service, the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Calif. 
Table Mt., Calif... Montezuma, Chile and Mt. 
St. Katherine, Sinai Peninsula, and the Division of 
Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeol 
and ethnology of America, and has large and impdér- 
tant collections illustrating American history, includ- 


ing military and naval material, as well as valuable 
series relating to arts and industries. It is an educa- 
tional and research museum, and issues scientific 
publications. 

Its aeronautical collection includes the aeroplane. 
The Spirit of St. Louis, deposited by Col. C. A; 
Lindbergh, in the Spring of 1928; aiso there is a 
child's rattle made of clay by an ancient Peruvian 
in clever imitation of an ear of corn. At the time it 
was ite. gen at Cuzco, twenty years or so ago, it was 
supposed to be a fossilized ear of corn, but its reali 
nature was discovered by the research division of the 
Geological Survey. 

The buildings are opened to the public 9 A. M. 

to 4.30 P. M., week days, and Sundays, 1.30 P. M. 
to 4.30 P. M. 
_ The National Gallery of Art contains numerous 
important art works acquired by the Smithsonian 
Institution during the first half century of its exist- 
ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 
and engravings from George P. Marsh; more recent 
are the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest, comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Italian masters; the Ralph 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian, 
English, French, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 
William T. Evans collection, comprising 150 exam- 
ples of the works of contemporary American artists 
the Gellatly collection of paintings, glassware, and 
other objects of art, given te the Institution by the 
late John Gellatly in 1929, and numerous collections 
of minor importance. A unit of the National Gal- 
lery is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles 
L. Freer, comprising rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art in every branch, with many paintings 
and etchings by Whistler, and the famous ‘‘Peacock 
Room,” besides works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon. The Freer collections are housed in a 
separate building, 

The Bureau of Amertcan Ethnology, for the study ot 
the American Indian; the International Hachange Ser- 
vice, for the exchange of governmental and scientific 
publications between the United States and ee 
countries; the Astrophysical Observatory, tor the 
investigation of radiation phenomena; the National 
Zoological Park, at Washington, containing about 
2,000 animals, and the Division of Radiation and 
Organisms, for scientific investigations relating to the 
effect of radiation on the growth and life of plants 
and animals, are branches of the Institution. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINGTON, D. C. . 
The members include investigators in many fields ; funds are administered by the Academy in accord- 


of the natural sciences. 

Carrying out the object for which the Academy was 
incorporated by Congress, to report upon matters in 
seience or art whenever called upon, the Academy has 
often been of service to the Government. 

From time to time trust funds have been es- 
tablished, the incomes of which are devoted to the 


ance with the express wishes of the donors. 
In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 


building for the Academy and its agent, the National — 


Research Council, and for the general maintenance 
of the Academy and Research Council. The build- 
ing, which is at 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 


award of medals or to grants for research. ‘These | was opened April 30, 1924 


WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE. 


The Walters Art Gallery and its contents at 600 
North Charles St., Baltimore, were left to the city 
of Baltimore by the late Henry Walters, who died 
Noy. 30, 1931 


on vi 
* a Crivelli Madonna, a T 

asian and many iid jal of the Italian school, 

ud a group of p ives. 
gi the cienen« group, Fouquet, of the earlier 
school; Rousseau, Greuze, onard, Diaz, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Corot, and other mch artists of the 
nineteenth century, including a fine group of the 

Barbizon painters, are represented. 
England is represented by a Hogarth, several 
Raeburns, Gainsboroughs, Reynolds, 


intoretto, a 


ber of works of the German sch 
'*Dhere is a large collection of Egyptian work tS the 


anship, as asa 
items of the same period, 


The Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic and Renais- 
sance periods have contributed carved wood, en- 
amels, ivories and metal work from the eastern 
school, as well as larger pieces in marble, stone, 
bronze and metals of the Romanesque period. 

There are several heads in the Gothic style from 
the Cathedral of St. Denis, a stained glass window 
from the Cathedral at Sens, a large number of pieces 
of church statuary and altar pieces, as well as reliefs 
and 
and Germany. Limoges and Sevres ware 
cluded among a group of porcelains. 

An “Apollo Vanquishing the Python,” by Franca- 
villa, strongly influenced by Michelangelo, is among 
the Renaissance works. 

The Oriental collection includes, in addition to 
the Peachbloom vase, bronzes of the Han Dynasty, 
and over a thousand specimens of the glazes for 
which China was renowned. There is also a group 
of Persian (Iranian) and Japanese art, including 
ceramics, bronzes, tapestries and rugs. 


The collection of western manuscripts, the ma- — 


f which are illuminated, numbers over 
eg ° There are early Greek Gospels, Horae, 
Missals and other religious manuscripts in addition 
to works devoted to secular subjects. Over 150 
Eastern manuscripts, upward of 1,400 exam les of 
incunabula and a large library of art refereuce 
works, form a part of the collection. 
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: Lodges. Members, 
ha States. 0. No.- f 


Alabama 


ore ,868||Maryland.... 
26,461|| Massachusetts 

580 132,331}|Michigan..... 

+ 147 31,886||Minnesota.... 
es Jatt Mississippi... . 


j uty Grand Master—Jacob C, Klinck, Brooklyn; 
Senior Grand Warden—Dana B. Hellings, Buffalo; 
Junior Grand Warden—William Frederick Strang, 
Rochester; Grand Treasurer—William Klingenstein, 
New York; Grand Secretary—Charles H, Johnson, 


aS) 


i SS ‘ 
: om _ Grand Encampment Officers, 1934-1937. 
"Andrew Davison Agnew, Master, 815 Title Guar- 
y Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mark Norris 
Deputy Master, 1107 People’s National Bank Bldg., 


rand Rapids, Michigan; Harry Gilmore Pollard, 


Minnesota Building, St. 

7 Warden (office vacant account death in office 
apt. General); John Temple Rice, Junior 
Masonic Temple, El Paso, Texas; Chester 


e next annual conclave is scheduled for Buffalo, 
me, 1936. Grand officers chosen in 1935 are: 
Everett R. Tomlinson, Grand Commander, 71 
Street, Batavia, N. Y.; Chauncey C. Thayer, 
uty Grand Commander, 35 First Avenue, Glovers- 
lle, N. Y¥.;| Chalmers L, Pancoast. Grand Gen- 
lissimo, 305 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y.- 
‘son R. Shoemaker, Grand Captain Generai, 
West Water Street, Elmira, N. Y.; Ray 
rse, Grand Senior Warden, Palmyra, N. Y.; 
Grosch, Grand Junior Warden, 521 Fifth 


PS 


wits 
“. 


ars Masters. 
as, Lawrence C. Sloan, Lynn. 
ornia, George Sehlmeyer, Sacramento, 
io, John Morris, Golden. 
ecticut, Frank H. Peet, Kent. 
ire, Robt. P. Robinson, Wilmington. 
W. W. Deal, Nampa. 
A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 
john G. McKee, Lafayette, R. D. 1. 
alph W. Smith, Newton, R. D. 2. 
‘ Cogswell, State House, Topeka. 
srawford, Houlton. 
R. Brookes, Belair. 

Cl , S. T. Brightman, Fairhaven. 
gan, C. H. Bramble, Lansing. 
ota, Fred Willson, Minneapolis, R. 2. 

ri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. 
ca, C. L, Dietz. Broken Bow. 
ampshire, A. W. McDaniel, E. Barrington. 
fersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges, 
ork, Fred. J Freestone, Interlaken. 
orth Carolina, E. 8. Vanatta, Wadesboro. 
o, W. F. Kirk, Port Clinton. 
W. C. Gillespie, Eddy. 


MASONIC MEMBERSHIP BY STATES, 


GRAND COMMANDERY, N. Y. STATE. \ 


~NATIONAL GRANCE—PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


L. J, Taber, Columbus, Ohio. Secretary—H. A. Caton, Cosh n;~-Ohio. hing H 
Indiana Avenue, N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. = nator ees Wiesllbe boas, Lae 


Lodges.|Members.|| ay 
No. States, 
39,001|/Oklahoma.... 
31,613)|Oregon..... 
114,413]| Pennsylvania . 
123,454|| Rhode Island. 
S. Carolina... 
South Dakota. 


Wisconsin. 
2|| Wyoming... 


New York; Grand Marshal—¥ay C. Parsons, Cort- 
land; Judge Advocate—Henry C. Turner; Grand 
Lecturer—Henry G. Meacham; Commissioners of 
Appeals—Ellis J. Staley and F. Walter Bliss; Trus- 
tees—Charles J. Reeder, Walter C. Martin, Christo- 
pher C. Mollenhauer, and Frank A. Schmidt. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF JU. 8. 


Burge Emerson, Prelate, 2021 East 22nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Louis Lincoln Emmerson, Treasurer, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois; Adrian Hamersly, Recorder, 428 Chamber 
of Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana; Robert Brainerd 
Gaylord, Standard Bearer, 1220 Russ_Bidg., San 
Francisco, California; Caleb Byron Lear, Sword 
Bearer, 849 East Ridgewood_Ave., Ridgewood, 
New Jersey; William Catron Gordon, Warder, 342 
East North Street, Marshal), Missouri.; Walter 
Stover, Captain of the Guard, First Citizen National 
Bank Bldg., Watertown, South Dakota. 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Rev. G. Sherman Bur- 
rows, Grand Prelate, 252 Summer Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; George O. Linkletter, Grand Treasurer, 
2883 Northern Boulevard, Manhasset, N. = 
John B. M , Grand Recorder, 608 Terminal 
Building, Rochester, N. Y.; J. Craig Roberts, 
Grand Standard Bearer, 524 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E. Stanley Pier, Grand Sword Bearer, 41 
Chenango Street, Binghamton, . Y¥.; Joseph 
Cameron Dunn, Grand Warder, 25 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Gedfrey Morgan, Grand Captain 
of the Guard, 240 Voorhees Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NS ee a oe 


Secretartes. 


Pennsylvania, John H. Light, Harrisburg, Tel. Bldg. 
TR DoE 
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POPULATION, WORLDWIDE, BY RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 


The figures in the 


standard sources of authority in such matters. 
All figures relating to the strength of membership of the religions of the world are, at best, simply estimates. 


Sect. 


Christians 
Roman Catholics . 
Orthodox Catholics.. . 
Protestants......... 


Total Christians . 
Dae sa 
Jews. stn Jae 


Shintoist 
Animis 


following table are based on the latest official and unofficial estimates of the yarlous 


| No. Amer. So. Amer.; Europe. | Asia. Africa. Oceania, Total. 
se one oe me ,000,000 #20, 000, Bae 7,000,000} 2,000,000/1,500,000} 331,500, 000 
120,000, 20,000,000} 3;000,000}.’...2...] 144°000;000 
7B 009: 009 * 900,000/115;000° 000 7,000,000} 3,000,000/6,000,000] 206/900,000 
-|116,000,000/61,900,000/455,000,000 34,000,000} 8,000,000/7,500,000 682,400,000 
4,383,643) 293,474) 9,494,363 582,609 530,869} 30,401 15,315,359 
20,000) . a 5,000,000} 160,000,000] 44, aoe we esses. | 209,020,000 
180,000]... 22.2... .....2...| 150/000/000} . . : :. | 150;180;000 
150,000 230,000,000]. ........./........] 230,150/000 
AE) RN a oe eae 350,000,000); 2c... cee. .|cac Bemes 350,600,000 

seals. ASN fe 25,000, 00015 go... vo pee Che ,000, 
ALL) era ee eae 45,000,000] 90,500,000} 100,000) 135,650,000 
25,000,009} 2,000,000} 5,000,000 18,000,000}. .........} 8707000 50,870,000 
Total Non-Cnristian| 30,383,643] 2,293,474) 19,494,363) 978,582,609] 135,030,869]1,000,401/1,166,785,359 
146,383,643]64,193,474/474,494, 363) 1,012,582,609|143,030,869|8,500,40111,849,185,359 


Grand total..... 


The estimate for Jews in the above table is for 1933, and is by the American Jewish Committee. 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES. 


The American Jewish Committee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the Jewish popula- 
tion of the world, in Ee as follows: Europe, 9,494,363; Africa, 530,869; Asia, 582,609; Australasia, 30,401; 


the Americas, 4,677,2 


Country. Jews. Country. Jews. Country. Jews. Country. Jews. 
ssinia...... 50,000 hen eagle 1,772)|Lithuania. . 155,125||Saar Basin. .... 4,038 
Adon and bale 4,151)|France..... 220,000/|Luxemburg 2,242) |Serb-Croat- 
Afghanistan. . 5,000 Pianoo Poss.. 538.000}|Malta..... 35 Slovene State. 68,405 
] OS ee 500}/Germany....... 10,000!|Mexico . 16,000]|S. W. Africa... . 200 
I ee 110,127}|Gibraltar....... 1,123||Moroeeo (Fr.). 120,000}/Spain.......... 4,000 
Arabis.i.:.-..- 25,000||Great Britain Morocco (Sp. a3 15,000|/Surinam........ 62 
Argentina...... 215,000 & No. Ireland} 300,000}|Netherlands. . 156,817||Syria & Lebanon| 26,051 
Australia....... 27,000||Great Britain New land. . 2,591||Sweden..:...... 6,469 
AuStria........ 250,000 CP ese nen ae 525,949||Norway........ 1,457||Switzerland.... 17,973 
Belgium....... 60,000||Greece......... 72,791||Palestine....... 175,006)||Tangier Zone... 8,000 
RRS Go te on 40,000 Guiana (Brit.).. me ts Rename. ..).. 750||Trans-Cauc. 
{aioe Empire..} 720,540) |Haiti.......... 150/||Panama Can. Z. 25 Rep. pee 62,194 
Bulgaria....... 46,431 Hawaii Rey ey as 310 Eraauay a 400||Tunisia......., 65,000 
Canada: ....... 155,614!|Hong Kong..... BAGNPEL ¢ . 25 fo as ss 300||Turkmenistan .. 2,04 
Omnilessi ss... 2,200 Esareeey nin Plas 444 567 Philippine Isl.. 500||Turkey in Asia.. 26,280 
ning; :...<.'.- 5,000! |India...... 2.6 24,141)|/Poland........ ,028,837||Turkey in Eur... 55,592 
Congo (Belgian) 177 Tado-Chiina (Fr) 1,000}|Portugal....... 1,200||Ukraine........ 1,574,428 
ort ae 45,926 San (Persia). . 40,000 ||Port. E. Africa. 100 ener of So. Af. ,816 
Sipe = kee 7,800||Iraq..........> 7,438} Puerto Ricc. . 200//U: S. (Contin’)). - 228) 029 
Be basse qe Trish Free Lote "686||Rhodesia (No.) . 426\|U. S Scena Poss. . 222), ‘401 
Cypradt........ 195| (Italy 7,485)||Rhodesia (So.) 2,021||Uruguay....... 
Ss aie ar fh acnalea. 1,2 Roumania...... 84,213 Unbekisean Rep. 37 i 
Danzig 9||Japan. 1,0 Russia in Asia 49,571||/Venezuela...... 
atvia.. 94,388||Russia_ in EBur..| 439,272||Virgin Islands. . 
24, ara Russ. OO. S.S.R.)|2,672/398|| White Russia... 


407,009 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND PROPERTY, BY STATES, 1926. 


s. 8. 
States. Members.} Scholars. Bait. 
No. No. No. 
Alabama. 1,217,170} 604,256) 8,836 
Arizona. . 53,0: 44,968 4 
Reet te 621,107; 385,369) 5,678 
California,..| 1,522,211 607,788| 4,110 
Colorado... 52,8 163,692| 1,384 
Connecticut 956,728] 177,060) 1,501 
D 6 3,8 481 
83,422 356 
314,060} 3,942 
567,449 ,283 
85,580 852 
1,085,579} 9,059 
73,970} 6,514 
34,220} 5,037 
488,590] 4,232 
109} 6,419 
242,837| 3,781 
106,737| 1,398 
9,644] 2,883 
496,375) 3,176 
662,687| 5,252 
353,294 »780 
85,99. 7,233 
649,540} 7,303 
62,537 914 
268,423| 2,790 


; Chureh membership figures include 62.017 of the 
Mother Church, Church of Christ, Scien 
national members American Theosophica 


tist; and 668 
1 Society, 


Ch. Value of 


Value o: 8. 8. 
Ch. edt. States Members.| Scholars | Edif. |Ch. Edif. 
1,000 A 
Dollars 0. 5 No. Pols 
47,727 | Nevada.... 19,769 8,110 102, ,O1 
4,948|New Hamp.| _ 223,674 62,219 807} 15,116 
27,064) New Jersey .| 1,983,781] 489,651] 3,497] 162,654 
118,961 | New Mexico 15,5 40,436 817 4,36 
,713 | New York. .| 6,799,146] 1,151,156] 9,744) 599,055 
73,731|N. Carolina,| 1,407,005 3,153] 9,592 0,471 
11,276|N. Dakota. 04,936 103,589} 2,200 ies 
32,851 |Q@hio.....'.. ,866,386| 1,330,818] 9,327) 255,06 
54,297 | Oklahoma 81,083} 419,29 4,205 7,610 
52,607 | Oregon..... 232,73 142,99 1,364| 17,326 
7,199|Pennsylv’a ,213,023| 2,092,351| 13,327} 439,937 
266,708} R. Island. . 2, 85,8) 511) 23,981 
109,400)S. Carolina. 873,528} 507,235] 5,843] 37,109 
80, 094/S. Dakota. . 294,622| 123,270) 1,993) 17,285 
54/746] Tennessee. .| 1,018,033] . 602,77 7,683 ened 
80, 45)Texas...... 2,280,366} 1,102,294 12,78 Wf 6 
35,746] Utah....... 69,59 17, 19} 13, 48 
19,186 pad 161,123 45,872 763| 12,23: 
65,641 | Virei 1,172,447| 688,060} 7,213] 74,633 
177,425 Washitiston 384,182| 219,216] 2,002] 26,768 
114,314] W. Virginia 531,983| 387,312] 4,286| 41,058 
82,460 | Wisconsin. .| 1,472,890} 310,515) 4,651 13,190 
27,002 | Wyoming.. . 62,975 30,749 3 3,857 
39:377| Tol. U. 8.'54,576,346'21,038,526 210,924 3,839,500 


‘Church edifice debts amounted to $432,459,158, of 
which $77,509,424 was in N. 


Y. State. 


- 


233,969] 2 
2,500,204] 1,977,482/1, 629,424|1,410, 
1/786,831|1, 181,431 *344'106 Suny 


"800,509] 762,977| 32 708 32) 


420 U. S.—Church Membership, by States. 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, CHIEF DENOMINATIONS, 1926, 1916. 
(The figures were collected for the Government by the Bureau of the Census.) 
State. All Denominations. | Roman Catholic. Methodist. Baptist. Lutheran. 
1926. 1916. 1926. 1916. 1926. | 1916. | 1926. | 1916. | 1926. , 1916. 
Alabama. . 1,217,170|1,099,465| 36,019]  37,482/375,653/323,400)666, aoe oT LOGE Sc rak ni eerereee 
~ Arizona. ,08 117,014 96,471 84 "742 9, 1227 5, "651 5, 922 2,92 yAin A eso 
Arkansas . 621,107] 583,209 24,743 21,120 190, 047|176, "306 284, 617 287, SATE shea re cllente forces 
California, 1,522,211] 893,366) 720,803 494° 539}134, "495 96, "318 73, 5) 39,570| 25,634) 7,582 
Colorado. 52,863) 257,977| 125,757 104, 982 46, 974 38, 584 24, 166 18, 548 iss 
Connecticut.... 956,728| 724,692| 557,747| 483,834 38; 139] 36,181} 22, 873 26, 243) 22,865 14, 971 
—~. Delaware...... 110,142 86,524 6,696 30/183} 36,811 37,521 P164|| (3:65) seeds 940 
Dist. Columbia. eeneen 164,413 67,348 51,421) 34,516 20,836 55,245) 39,978] 6,764] 3,050 
PROTAGE, 215.4! sveye/s 528,380] 324,856 39,379 24,650|160,289]114,821/208,415]131,107}.......}...... 
Georgia........ at: 1350, 184)1 1234, 132 ae ie 214 389, 176|387, 75 812, "757 721, 140 5,759) oases 
Tdaho sit: 2,679 135, 386 23,143 12,788} 11,373] 6, "573 5) 632] 2. viz .reil epee 
Illinois vt] 3, 363" 385 25 522) 373}1, eae 719}1, 171 381 357, 291 287, 931 238), 810}170, 452 323,694| 187,746 
Indiana....-.. 1,382,818 1,777,341 12/194 "272/288 304/50. 5) 271 1/59 119; 760 ie 786} 91, "934 47,879 
owa.......-+-]| 1,080,158] 937,334 387066 262,513}206,689 199, 036] 45,775 4°939 192° 244 83, 925 
TEANSAS |, 2 2.) 747,078) 610,347) 171,178] 128,948)183,501)151,348) 69, 7983 60, 383] 51, '090 30, 512 
Kentucky...... 1,051,504] 967,602) 177,069] 160,185)169,668 155, 129 423) 237/36 re Eo | eee re pT = 
Louisiana...... '037,008} 863,067} 587,946) 509,910)111,066| $1,273/253, 7959 213, 018}, 10;519} 2. . < 
294,092] 255,293) 173,893] 148,530) 22,938 22'551 32/03 35, 499) eh) eee 
758,366| 602,587 3,969 19,5301179,5341161,287| 50,973 


44'055| 70,294) 33,535 
re 90,471| 75,965] 95,031] 86,551) 23,296]... ... 

117|165,064/144,094 eee 49°766|149,465|101,608 
664| 71,897 28, 156|439,233|264,649 


76) 30,897 
160|247,054|226,356]447,872|441,293 


1,581,278|1,370,551| 517,46 445, 7392 231; oon 241, ,751/270, 925 252, 107 43: 749| 45,303 
,387| 137,566 74,224 78, 113} 14,972 3/873 4 481 073 4715 9,129 
561,553} 440,791) 154,889 135, 537 92; 820 gt" 879 19° ae 13° 643 138, 681) 66,906 
19,769 Bag ae 8,44 8,742) 1, 1084 Seeae 674 "356 "497 
New Hampshire. 223,674 0,736} 146,646 136,020] 14:018] 13,574] 13,820] 17,335]......|...... 
New Jersey.. 1,983, *781]1, 330° "983|1,055, 998 790, 764 158, one 131, 211 103° 668 89, 918} 55,298} 19,680 
New Mexico.. "215, 563 "209; "309| '174, "287 177, 727 12) 762 5 6,721 oe ce: Foi] ee ee 
New York. 6,799, 146|4,315,404/3,115,424)2. ta "552 375, 620 328, 250 207, 965) 182’, 443|222,000) 73,581 
North Carolina.| 1) ‘407, 005/1 *080, Laatste 989/457, "884 338,979 645, 078 535, 299 34° 738] 19,450 
North Dakota. . "304, 936 "295. 877) 104,195 98° "859 14) 706 ies 479| 7, ‘289 6, "268 128; 982) 72,026 
CIN ORG aes 2 866,386 2,291, 793 972) 109 Cred "856 474, 809/399, 1045 163, 250 105, 753 226, 413) 93,192 
Oklahoma..... "581,083 "424, 492 46,723 27 136, 827}113, 7202 1913 328)129,436 7,01 6} 3,899 
REOTOZON So 5's 232,731) 179, "468| 55,57 49) °728| 32/135] 30,381] 18:945 15, 635] 10,21 4,499 
* Pennsylvania. - 5, 213,023 4, 114 527|2, 124° 382|1,830, "532 496, oh 427, 509 225, 151 194) 262 564, eos 371,674 
Rhode Island. . 452 "044 "344,060. "325,375 "261,312 9,3 7,801! 18, "330 apt 4,02 ae a, es 
South Carolina.. 873,528] 794,126 9,036 Ls "514 285, 393 278, "854 455, 922 413) 630| 25, 356 14,788 
South Dakota. . 294,622] 199,017 97,07 72,113] 29,51 21,42 9, "284 81852 86, 1058 46, 947 
1,018,033] 840,133 24,876 23,015|/309,964/286,143 424141 320,442 ol oe ee 
2,280,366|1,784,620} 555,899 402) 74 484° 986/418,121|758,270/6 7494 75,999) 19,187 
69,591 3 14,59 10,000) 18 8 1121 1,305 aM elofsy aceite aan 
161,123] 145,682 89,424 78,178 16, "950 16,308] 9,626) 9,7971.. ... cis cee 
1,172,447| 949,136 38,605 36,671 2971975 147; 954 549, 110]456,095 19,252) 14,610 
384,182] 283,709) 121,249 97,418 48,140] 4 020 21,499 17. 738| 27,392] 17,359 
31,983 27,8 71,265 60, 1337 186,921 154, 519 164, 844 3, 679 3998),.joL sae 
----| 1,472,890|1,162,032| 657,511 594, 836] 73,143 63, 331 20; 096} 20, "425 475, 952297, ea) 
Wyoming... ..: 62'975| | 39:505| 18:772| 12,801| 6,923| 4/293] 37459] 1,841 | 
Totals—All denominations (1926) 54,576,346; Evangelical Synod of North ae aes 
Gee iste} er ess antes Ts2ers, lg 600 314,518; (1916) 330. 853; (1906) 293,137. 
) ethodists 6 
(19i6), 7,106, Abi. "Baptists (1926) $246,266: (1916) | acer ss EN ASS Loin, etsts 
ee 313. Lutherans (1926) 3,939, 108; (1916) 17,170; (1906) 18,560. 
2; 


U. S. total (1906)—All denominations, 35,068,058. 


Totals for denominations, or groups, some of which 
are not in the above table—(1906) Methodists, 5,723,- 
103; Baptists, 5,590,590; Lutherans, 1,317,033; 
Roman Catholics, 14,210,755. 

Presbyterians—(1926) 2,623,026; (1916) 2,255,626; 
(1906) 1,825,692. 


Episcopalians— (1926) 1,859,086; (1916) 1,092,821; 
(1906) 886,942. 


Disciples of Christ—(1926) 
1,226, O38: (1906) 982,701. 

Jewish—(1926) 4,081,242 (all Jews in communities 
where there is a congregation); 1916) 357,135 (heads 
of families, seat holders, and other contributors, but 
admittedly incom aplete; (2908), 101,457 (heads of 
ea. BrinolpAtls y male 

tern. Orthodox Churches—(1926) 256,464; 
ants) 247,488; (1906) 129,606. . 
Adventist peciees (1088) 140,428; (1916) 109,952; 
(1906) 89,210. : 

Church of Christ, Scientist—(1926) 202,098; (1906) 
"85, 717 (includes persons, estimated at about 20, 000, 
who were reported both as members of local organ- 
izations and also as members of the;Mother Church). 

Churches of Christ—(1926) 433,714; (1916) 317,- 
pe (1906) 159,658. 


ngregational— (1926) 881,696; (1916) 809,2 
1900)" 735,184, : : : ocige a 


Evangelical Chureb—(1926) 
10,530. 


1,377,595; (1916) 


206,080; (1916) 


Latter-day Saints (Mormons)—Church of Jes 
pe egy Mca ot fate ore ee oe ee ae o15, 
urch of Jesus it— 
ba sere aerels tapes: $8,941; (1906) 40,851. — 
Paornntte bodies—(1926) 73,99: 1 
qasogn ee ¢ ) 3; (1916) 67,901; 
+ Moravian-~(020 31,699; (1916) 26,373; (1906) 


Polish National Catholie—(1926) 61, 
28, it (1806) 15,473. : : sia 


rmed bodies—(1926) 61 : 
aga 244 261. ¢ ) 613,559; (1916) 527,971; 


Salvation Army—(1926) 74,768; 


190) 22.00 3 (1916) 35,954; 


an Evangelical bodies—(192 
ane $e ore (1906) 27,712. Sama ara 3 
“ Spiritualists— (1926) 50,631; (1916) 29,028; (1906) 


7 ee 60,152: (1916) 82,515; (1906) 


ited Brethren—(1926) 395, 
cagow 296,050. ( ) 308; (1916) 367,934; 


eee tee 54,957; (1916) 58,566; (1906) 


Volunteers of America—(1926 q 
10208, (1906) 2,194. : aera Wi Sm 


A census of 1934, by The Christian Herald, 
the Roman Catholics 20,398, yee. Fis dear Baptists, 
10,627,929; Methodists, Tothl . contri- 
buloas by all Gonomisniions iy 1934 were $299,- 


alms | aie 


CHURCH MEMBERS IN LARGE AMERICAN CITIES. 
( Data, by the United States Bureau of the Census, are for 1926.) 


All 


United States—Church Members in Large Cities. 
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Roman Meth-| Bap- | Pres’ | Epis- | Luth- | Re Chst 
f City Denom. | Catholic} Jews. odist.| tist. | byter.| copal. | eran. |f'rm’d] Cong.} Sei. a 
Akron, O.. 86,815} 30,219} 7,500} 8,505) 2,768] 2.783| 3,068] 9,608] 4,895] 1,804] 190 : 
Albany, N. Y. 70,648] 35,340] —_ 91000} 3,232] 2039] 4’j7s| 51339) 61188] 2'022| 345] 193 ~~ 
Atlanta, Ga. 122,855] _ 4,813] 11,000|27,973]27,058! g’gg0| 4:721| ‘6441... . 982] 45g 7 
Baltimore, Md....:| 462,498] 166,224] 68,000/46;072|10,194|13"498| 32838] 33,492| 6,076] 308| g15 
Bayonne, N. J..... 62,815] 41,815} 12,150} 1,125) °611| -"oq3| 1,932] 1.980} 694]... 23 ’ 
Birmingham, Ala...| 125,253 43 4,000|27,422121,450] 7,9g4| 3,209] '454}..... 220) 245 a 
Boston, Mass...... 513,649] 319,190] 90,000] 8,306]14.654] 3’4g9| 28:156] 5,056]... .. 17,907|2,817 ’ 
» Bridgeport, Conn.. 96,562] 60,241] 13,000] 2/951] 1,354] }"j49| 5.869] 2'447| 1,244) 4’139] “142 } 
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HEADQUARTERS OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
Adventists, Seventh-day, General Conference, tion for Promouon of Christian Unity, Missions 


Secretary, M. E. Kern; Takoma Park, Washington, 
D.C. 


American Lutheran Church—2018 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago; President, Dr. C. C. Hein, 926 Studer 
Ave., Columbus, O.; Secretary, Prof. B. J. Braulick; 
Seguin, Texas. 

American Lutheran Conference— President, Dr. 
T. F. Gullixson, Luther Theol. Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. B. M. Christensen, 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anglican Universal (Holy Orthodox Church in 
America) Primate, Most Rev. George Winslow 
Plummer; Chancellor, Rt. Rev. Adrian C. Grover; 
Secretary, G. E. 8. Miller, See House, 321 W. 
101st St., N. Y. City. 

Apostolic Episcopal, 9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I. 
N. Y. Bishops: Rt. Rev, Arthur W. Brooks; Vicar 
Gen., Very Rev. Charles W. Keller, Archpresbyter; 
Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jarvis, Arch- 
presbyter; Secretary, William J. Harriet; Supertor, 
Congregation, Companions of St. Basil, Rt. Rev. 
Ignatius W. A. Nichols; Rector of the St. John’s 

« Society, Rt. Rev. Victor Alexander, Bishop. 

Associate Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica, Synod of, Washington, Iowa. Clerk, Rev. 
A. M. Malcolm, 210 South 2d St., Albia, Iowa. 

Baptist Convention. U. S. A., Inc., National, 
President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, D. D., 
254 Harris St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baptist Convention. Northern, President, Rev. 
James H. Franklin, Crozer Theol. Sem., Chester, 
Pa. Secretary, Rev. Maurice A. Lévy, 420 Elmira 
St., Williamsport, Pa. New York City offices, 152 
Madison Ave. 

Baptist Free, General Conference of. 152 Madison 

ve., N.Y. City. Recording Secretary and Treasurer, 
Rev. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of. 
President, D. Nelson Inglis, Milton, Wisconsin. 
Corresponding Secretary, Courtland V. Davis. 510 
Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Baptist Convention, Southern. President, John 
R. Sampey, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Hight C. 
Moore, Nashville, Tenn. 

Christian, General Convention of Caristian Chureh; 
Dayton, Ohio. President, John V. Sees, Hunting- 


ton, Ind. Secretary, Rev. Warren H. Denison, 
Cc. P. A. Bildg., Dayton, Ohio. (Now united 
with the Congregational Churches in the General 


Council of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches.) The old corporation remains for a 
while, for legal purposes. 

Christian Reformed—stated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Church of Christ, Scientist. Christian Science 
Mother Church. The first Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston. President, A. Barry Bacon; 
Clerk, Ezra W. Palmer; Administrative Board, 
the Christian Science Board of Directors. Address 
107 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 

Churches of God in N, A. (General Eldership), 
Harrisburg, Pa. President, Rev. H. R. Lobb 
Roaring Spring, Pa. Clerk, Rev. J. A. Detter. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon), Salt Lake. Utah. President, Heber 
J. Grant... Counsellors, David O. McKay and J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr. President of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Aposties, Rudger Clawson. Presiding 
Bishop of the Church, Sylvester Q. Cannon. Secre- 

__ tary to the President, Joseph Anderson, 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Reorganized. President, Frederick M. Smith. 
Secretary, I. A. Smith, Independence, Mo. 

Congregational and Christian Churches, General 
Council of, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Honorary 
Moderator, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Moderator, Dr. Jay T. Stocking, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, D.D., 287 

Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. The Congregational Home 
Boards and the Commission on Missions are at 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
Congregational Education Society, and the Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, at 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention: 
President, D. W. Morehouse, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. General Baar, Graham 
_ Frank, Central Christian Church, Dallas, Texas. 
, ‘Affiliating Organizations; Untted Christian Misston- 
ary Socteiy, Missions Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Board of Education, 5340 University Ave., Indianap- 
lis, Ind. Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, 
Missions Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Pension 
_Fund, P. O. Box 1635, Indianapolis. Ind. Associa- 


Bldg., Sy beer Ind. State Secretaries Assocta- 
tion, J. A. Dillinger, Pres., 527 Insurance Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa.. German Evangelistic Society, 
President, Chas. Reign Scoville, Eureka Springs, 
Ark. Christian Foundation, ¥. D. Kershner, Sec., 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Board of 
Church Education, Secretary, John H. Booth, Mis- 
sions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. J 

‘Evangelical Church, General: Conference of the 
President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. 8S. Stamm, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 
Naperville, Ill. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. M. Stenby, 
Clear Lake, Ia.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stensether, 
3012 17th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America—President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, 
D.D., 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 
Prof. G. V. Schick, Concordia College Pl., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod in North America—President, Dr. P. O. 
Bersell, Ottumwa, Ia.; Secretary, Rev. N. J. W. 
Nelson, Balaton, Minn. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
Synod of. President, Prof. George Warren Rich- 
ards, D.D., LL.D., Lancaster, Pa. Stated Clerk, 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Evangelical Synod of North America. Head- 
quarters, St. Louis. President, Rev. F. C. Klick, 
1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis. Secretary, Rev. 
F. A. Meusch, 222 E. Spring St., New Albany, Ind. 

Friends, Society of. Five Years’ Meeting, 
Secretary, Executive Commiiiee. Walter C. Wood-~ 
ward. 101 So. 8th St.. Richmond. Ind. Friends’ 
General Conference, Secretary, J. Barnard Walton, 
1515 Cherry St.. Philadelphia, Pa. American 
Friends Service Committee (a cooperative committee 
of all Friends in America), Secretary, Clarence E, 
Pickett, 20 So. 12th St:, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friends’ General Conference of the Religious 
Society of Friends. Secretary of Advaneement 
Committee, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friends, The Religious Society of, of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity. Secretary, Wm. B. 
Harvey, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American, 
Merchants Bidg., Cincinnati; Ohio; Chairman of 
the Executive Board, Jacob W. Mack; Secretary 
George Zepin. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America (lately the 
Anglican Universal). Primate, Most Rev. George 
Winslow Plummer; Chancellor, Rt. Rev, Adrian C. 
Grover; Secretary, G. E. S. Miller; See House, 
321 W. 101st St., N. Y. City. ; 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox, Amsterdam Ave. and 186th St., 
Yeshiva College Building, N. Y. City, President, 
William Weiss; Corresponding Secretary, Harry 
G. Fromberg. 

Lutheran Free Church—President, Rev. T. O. 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Rev. Olaf Rogne, 718 11th Ave. 
E., Duluth, Minn. 

Lutheran in America, United, 39 East 35th St., 
N. Y. City. President, Rev. F. H. Knubel. Secre- 
tary, Rev. W. H. Greever; Treasurer, E. Clarence 


Miller. 

Lutheran Synod of New York, United, 39 E. 
35th St., N. Y. City. President, Rev. Ellis B. 
Burgess. Secretary, Rev. Paul C. White. Trea- 
surer, Fred H. Wefer. 3 

Lutheran ‘World Convention—Executive Com- 
mittee. President, Dr. John A. Morehead, 70 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, Rt.- 
Rey. Bishop Dr. August Marahrens, Hanover, 
Germany. 

Methodist Episcopal. Board of Education and World 
Service Commission, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Board of Pensions and Relief, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. Board of Foreign Missions, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extensions, 1701 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Hospitals and Homes 
and Deaconess Work, 33 North High 8t., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morais, 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Methodist Book Concern—Main 
peal ace New York City, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati; Depositories, Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Portland and San Francisco; Book 
Editor, Sohn W. Langdale, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
City; Secretary of General Conference, Rev. John 
re mentee Boma ope pea a 1 Me. 

‘ecretary of Board o. Ops, op H. Lester 
Smith, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. ' 


Methodist Episcopal, South. Secretary, College of 
Bishops, Bishop John M. Moore, 1308 Commerce 
St., Dallas, Tex. General Board of Church Exten- 
ston, 1115 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky.; General 
Board of Lay Activities, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn.; General Board of Missions, Doctors Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn.: Board of Finance, 510 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Methodist Publish- 
ing House (Whitmore and Smith, Agents). 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Methodist Episcopal, African. Senior Bishop, 
Bishop H. B. Parks, 1847 E. 25th St., Oakland, 
Calif. Secretary Bishops Council, Bishop J. 8 
Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 

Methodist Episcopal, African Zion. Bishop, 
G. C. Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

Methodist Protestant, General Conference of. 
President, Rev. John C. Broomfield, 1734 Potomac 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Rev. C. W. 
Bates, 906 Carolina Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Moravian, Northern Province. President, Rev. 
S. H. Gapp, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Vice-Presidents (Eastern), Rev. J. E. Weinland, 
Bethlehem; (Western), Rev. Carl Mueller, Water- 
town, Wis. 

National Lutheran Council— President, Dr. C. C. 
Hein, 926 Studer Ave., Columbus, O.; Executive 
Director, Dr. Ralph H. Long, 39 E. 35th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Secretary, Dr. M. R. Hamsher, Me- 
chaniesburg, Pa. 

Nazarene, Church of the, General Church Secretary, 
Rev. E. J. Fleming, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod—Presi- 
dent, Rev. N. A. Madsen, Princeton, Minn.; Secre- 
tary, Rev. G. Q. Lillegard, 14 Kingsboro PE., 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Moderator, 


Rev. Joseph A. Vance, Detroit, Mich. Stated 
Clerk, Rev. Lewis S. Mudge, National Head- 
uarters, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

e Christian Education and Pension Boards are 

at Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; National 
and Foreign Boards at 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Presbyterian Ch irch, Cumberland. Moderator. 


Rev. A. Davis, Memphis, Tenn. Stated 
Clerk, General Traveling Secretary and Treasurer, 
Rev. D. W. Fooks, Paducah, Ky. President 


Board Trustees of General Assembly, W. F. Chestnut, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Presbyterian, United. Moderator, Rev. E. C, 
McCown, D.D., Pittsb h, Pa. Princtpal Clerk. 
O. H. Milligan, D.D. 5 Taylor Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. E 

Protestant ie ie, aay National Council of, 281 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. President, The Right 
Rey. Philip Cook, D.D. Secretary, 
Franklin J. Clark. The Departments of Domestic 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Religious Education, 

Social Service, Finance, Publicity and Field are 

located with the National Council. Domestic 

and Foreign Missionary Soctety of the Protestant 


the Rey. 


HEADQUARTERS OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS—Continued: 


Episcopal Church in the United States of America 

ee ki cid Roe faye = Rf Bes 

b ig ev. Philip Cook. ecretary, th Vv. 
Franklin J. Clark. Ocean 

Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish 2 hee 

Seminary, Broadway and 122nd St., N. ¥. City. 


President, Elias L. Margolis, Mount Vernon, N: Ye” 


Vice-Pres., Eugene Kohn, Bayonne, N. J. Treas., 
Louis J. Schwefel, New Rochelle, N. Y. Rec. Sec'y, 
Joel 8: Gefen, Troy, N. Y. Corr. Sec’y, Nachman 
8S. Arnoff, Camden, N. J. 

Rabbis, Central Conference of America. Presi- 
dent, S. H, Goldenson, New York City, Vice- 
President, Felix A. Levy, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Harry S. Margolis, St. Paul, Minn. Corr. Sec’y, 
Samuel Gup, Columbus, O. ec. Sec'y, I. EB. 
Marcuson, Macon, Ga. 

Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox, Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City; President, Joseph Konyitz. 
Secretary, L. Seltzer. : 

Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the. 
Presiding Bishop, Robert Westly Peach, D. D., 
43 So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Rev, 
Howard D. Higgins, 3232 169th St., Flushing, N. Y. 

Reformed Church in America, General Synod 
ot. .N. Y. City offices. 25 E. 22d St.. where all 
Boards meet. 
D.D., St. Anne, Ill. Stated Clerk, Rev. John A. 
Ingham, D.D., 25 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Synod of the. Stated Clerk, James S. - 
Tibby, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian Synod, Associate. Prin- 
cipal Clerk, A. S. Rogers, D.D., Rock Hill, So. Gar. 

Salvation Army, The, General; Evangeline C. 
Booth; National Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th 
S8t., N. Y. City. 

Synagogue Council of America, 3 E. 65th St., 
N. Y. City. Chairman, Dr. Samuel Schulman. 
Secretary, Morris Engelman. Secretary to the 
Board (acting), Rabbi Nathan Perllman. 


Synagogue 
N. Y. City. President, Louis J. Moss. Corr. 
ecg. Chas. I. Hoffman, 624 High St., Newark, 


Unitarian. American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston. President, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish. Secretary, Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Tveas- 
urer, Parker E. Marean. b 

Uuited Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio. Hrecu- 
tive Secretary, S H ._ Chairman, Board of 

H. H. Fout. ‘There are 

five active Bishops—H. H. Fout, Indianapolis, 

Ind.; A. R. Clippinger, Dayton; G. D. Batdorf, 

Harrisburg, Pa.; A. B. Statton, Kansas City, Mo.; 

Ira. D. Warner, North Portland, Oregon. The 

Board of Administration ineludes t 


Si 
Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church), 
of America, President, J. S. Willett. Secretary, 
a De: Carpenter, 330 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, 


Delegates of the Evangelical Synod of North America and of the Reformed Church of the United States, 
met at Cleveland, O., on June 26, 1935, and arranged for a merger of those denominations with over 700,000 


communicants. 


THE SALVATION ARMY (INCORPORATED IN 1899). \ 


* an international religious and social welfare organi- 

zation founded by William Booth in London, Eng- 
land, in 1865, under the name of East London Mis- 
sion, later changed to the Christian Mission. 

In 1878 the title of The Salvation Army was 
adopted and a world-wide crusade commenced. The 
Army flag now flies in 86countries and colonies. 

» The work in the United States was commenced in 

March, 1880, at the Battery, New York City, by 

epmmalse) aber George Scott. Railton and seven 
men. 

¥ The government is on military ie the head of 


States. 

- The main divisions of the Army are known as 
territories, commanded by an officer with the rank 
of Commissioner, who is directly responsible to the 

General. America is divided into four such terri- 

t ee with headquarters at New York, 

v Sap Central, at Chicago, Ill.; Western, at San 

aneisco, Calif, and Southern, at Atlanta, Ga. 
ach territory has a resident Commissioner. 


The national statistics for the last fiscal year 
show 1,640 Shree and outposts with 4,477 officers 
and cadets wholly employed in the service; 32,706 
honorary local officers and bandsmen; 9,233,032 
copies of the ‘‘War Cry” distributed; 699,336 Indoor 
Services held; attendance, 21,983,162; 181,865 street 
meetings: converts, 91,394; 78 men’s and women’s 


hotels, and 10 Zone women’s residences, total ac- 4 


commodation, § 
dati 4,188 to 
on, 4, H 
of 824: 35 women’s homes and hospitals shelteri 
2,528: 9 settlements and day nurseries; 2 dis) 3 
patients, 10,619; 826 missing persons found; 7,280. 
risoners assisted on discharge and situations found; 

Bos prisoners paroled to The Salvation Army; 62 
free employment bureaus; 116,072 men and women 
found employment; 468,927 Christmas and Thanks- 
giving dinners; 281,044’ toys given to the poor and 
destitute; 37,863 mothers and children given summer 


1,265. 
Centers for men, 110; accommo- 


outing; ApeERenOy relief, beds given 1,443,408; 


, 4,010,490. 
Denes ‘statistics and information will be gladly 


if desired. Apply to Commissioner Alexander 
Ke amon, The Salvation Army, 120 West 14th 
Street, New York City. 


President, Rey. John Wesselink, ~ 


of America, United, 3080 Broadway, — 


children’s homes with a capacity — 
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United States—Methodist Bishops. ee 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Badley, Brenton T, Byculla,. Bombay, India. 

Buker, James C., 83 McAllister St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Blake, Edgar, 34 Elizabeth St. E., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, Wallace E., 368 Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
4 Burns, Charles W., 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Ag Clair, Matthew W., 1040 Russell Ave., Covington, Ky. 

i Cushman, Ralph S., 312 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
r 
i 


And 


Hughes, Edwin H., 100 Maryland Ave., N..E., Washington, D. C. 

ees Eben S., 8 Davenport Road, Tamboer’s Kloof, Cape Town, So. Africa. 
Jones, Robert E. 1 Barrone St., New Orleans, La. 

Keeney, Frederick T., 683 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

e Leete, Frederick D., 720 Omaha Nat'l Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

wi Leonard, Adna W., 1724 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

: Lowe, Titus, 604 Odd sige Building, 10th and ge Sts., Portland, Ore. 


Minn. 


Miller, George A., Casilla 2967, Santiago, Chil 
urich, Switzerland. 


Missionary Bishop—Lee, Edwin F., 5 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, Straits Settlement, Malaysia. 


Central Conference Bishops—Chaitambar, Jashwant Rao, Jubbulpore, India. 
Gattinoni, Juan E., Rivadavia 4044, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Gowdy, John, Methodist Episcopal Church, Foochow, China. 

Wang, Chih P’ing, Chengtu, Szechuen, China. 


Retired Bishops—Anderson, William F., 315 E. Third St., Northfield, Minn. 
Birney, Lauress J., 290 Chautauqua Drive, Pasadena, Calif. 

Burt, William, Villanostra, Box 217, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Locke, Charles E., 445 Georgia St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

MeDowell, William F., 2400 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

Mitchell, Charles B., 456 La Loma Road., Pasadena, Calif. 

Nicholson, Thomas, 812 Summit Ave., Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Oldham, William F., 66 Sherman Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thirkield, Wilbur P., 303 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 
(Secretary of the General Conference, L. H. Estes, Brownsville, Tenn.) 


Residence Elected. Residence. Elected. 

Edwin D. Mouzon..Charlotte, N. C.......... £910 |} - SRS Ray. oe. .-.San Antonio, Texas.......1922 

Segohn mM. Moore.! ...Dallas, Texas............ 1918 | H. A. Boaz..... ...Houston, Texas. ... oe 1922: 

U.V.W. Darlington.. Huntington, W. Va.......1918 | Arthur J. Moore... .San Francisco, Calif ... 1930 

W. N. Ainsworth. ..Birmingham, Ala......... 1918 | Paul B. Kern...... Shanghai, China... -..1930 

James Cannon, Jr... Washington, D. C,....... 1918 | A, Frank Smith. ...Houston, Texas.... ..-1930 
H. M. Dobbs...... Shreveport, La...........1922 


RELIGION AND THE BIRTH RATE. 
(From a Census Bureau Essay by Dr. Warren S. Thompson, Revised.) 


- about the 


Various studies show that there are differences 
in the birth rates of groups of different religious 
faith, but generally religion is so bound up with other 
factors that the data are not conclusive. 

For example, most of our so-called new immi- 
grants to this country prior to 1920 (except the 
Jews) came from a rural group; they were poor, they 
had a low social status, and they were isolated from 
contact with natives. 

They were also Catholics. So, too, the Jews have 
all the characteristics commonly associated with a 
high birth rate in the city. 

It is impossible, of course, to say to what extent 
the birth rate of these new immigrants is due to 
their-social and economic status and to what extent 
it is due to religious beliefs. 

We find that the French-Canadians and Irish, 
older -arrivals, have much lower ratios of children 
than the Poles and Italians, recent arrivals, al- 
though both are Catholic groups. The Scandinavians 


except in New York City (which is not a very good 
example in any event), exceed the Irish and French- 
Canadians, and, in general, the Jews also. The 
Scandinavians are almost wholly Protestant. 
It is impossible, therefore, in general, to tell much 
uence of religion on the birth rate, but 
in Utah the situation is less complicated than else- 
where and the difference in ratios of children to 
Native white women between Utah and her neighbors 
can only be explained as resulting from the attitudes 
of mind inculeated by the Mormon religion. 

How long this influence will endure one can not 
say. Already in the cities its strength appears to 


be waning and it seems likely that before long the 
ratios in Utah will not be greatly different from 
those in the surrounding States. 

. It appears very doubtful, then, whether any re- 
ligion can long hold its professors to a high dirt 
rate in the face of the manifest personal advantages 
of small families in our present urban civilization. 

The general belief that the new immigra: 
excessively high birth rates is without any basis in 
fact if we compare them with the old immigrants 
who came to us in the latter half of the last century 
from the rural communities, as the new immigrants 
do to-day, or with our own rural population a gen- 
eration or two ago. 

Even today in the rural districts of the Southern 
States, the ratio of children to all native white 
women (about 560) is higher than the ratio for 
foreign-born white women in the entire United 
States (462); and it is only about 11 per cent. less 
than that for foreign-born white women in the 
a inl oe 

or married women only, the differences are now 
decidedly in favor of the native white women in 
Mii 1s unlioabyediy aie erag 

undou 'y due to the higher avi 
age of the foreign-born women arising fnan the plows 
ing up of immigration in recent years, since it is a 
rey eee of eae gee oe Coe 5 
e 18, erefore, not! abnormal: h 

about the birth rate of the new immigrants. Tee 
= pest the awe Pele: that would be expected 
Tom a rural peasant people who have no fi 
the full pressure of modern city life. oo 


THE NATION’S 7000 TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Trade Association Section (C. Judkins, Chief) 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
as part of its duty to keep in touch with the nation’s 
some 7,000 trade associations, of which about 2,500 
are national or interstate, 500 are state or regional, 


and 4,000 are local. To this office The Worl - 
Manav refers those inquirers seeking ‘atoreaatien 
about any strictly trade associations not listed above. 
The monthly magazine World Convention Dates, 320 
West 42d St., New York City, furnishes the public 
with current information on the conventions held 
annually by some 20,000 groups which it lists. 
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United States—Protestant Episcopal Bishops. 


BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Most Rev. James DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island, Presiding Bishop, 281 Fourth Avenue, N. ¥..C. 


Secretary of the House of Bishops, 


Alabama—William G. McDowell, Birmingham. 
Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, Wash.; 
John Boyd Bentley, Suffragan, Nenana, Alaska. 
Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 
Spee Naar E. W. Saphore, Suffragan, 
Little Rock; E, T. Demby, Suffragan, Little Rock: 
California—B. L. Parsons, San Francisco. Sacra- 
Tento: 2 W. Noel Porter, Sacramento. Los 
Angeles: B. Stevens, Los Angeles; Robt. B. 
Gooden, ica Los Angeles. San Joaquin: 
Lewis G. Sanford, Fresno. 
Colorado—I. P. Johnson, 
Coaijutor, Denver. 
Connecticut—Frederick Grandy Budlong, 
Hartford, Conn. 
= ,ENorth—Middleton S. Barnwell (temporary), 


0. 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—James E. Freeman, Wash- 
ington. 
Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 
Florida, South—John D. Wing, Winter Park. 


Denver; Fred Ingley, 


West 


Georgia—Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Middle 
ton S. Barnwell, Coadjutor, Savannah, Atlanta: 
Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 

(translated, 


Idaho—Frederick Bethune Bartlett 
1935). 


IWinois—Chieago: Geo .. Stewart, Chicago. 
uincy; vacant. Springfield: John C. White, 
Springfield. 
Indiana—Joseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- 
nm Indiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 
lowa—Harrv S. Longley. Davenport. 
Kansas—James Wise. Topeka. Salina: 
H. Mize (miss.), Sal 
Kentucky—vacant. Henry P.. A. 
Abbott, Lexington. 
Louisiana—James C. Morris, New Orleans. 
Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 
Maryland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore. Easton: 
Geo. W. Davenport, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Henry K. Sherrill, Boston; S. 
Babcock, dense ar Boston. Western: Thomas & 
Davies, Springfield 


Robert 


igan—Herman Page, Detroit. Marquette: 

Micpleerd S. Ablewhite, Marquette. Western: 
J. N. McCormick, one Rapids. 

ra pi males A. McElwain, Minneapolis;. 


e} hen pa ca Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapolis 
Sepin: in T. Kemerer, Duluth. = 
Mississi Hog theme D. Bratton, Jackson; m. 

Mercer. ee Coadjutor, Meridian. 
Louis. West: 


Ro 

Montana—H. = ea Fox, Billings. 

Nebraska—Ernest Vincent Guayiee, hone ge West- 
erm: George A. Beecher (miss.), Hastings. 

Nevada—Thomas Jenkins (miss. 5, Sone 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 

New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.). iy Seales 

Jersey—Paul Matthews, Trenton ewar 

PP ectemin ya. Ww. Washburn, @range. Wilson R. 
Stearley, late Bishop of Newark. 

New York—Wm. 1. Manning, New York City; 
Arthur 8. Lloyd and Charles K. Gilbert. Suftra- 

New York City. Central: Edward 
Boles , Suffragan, Utica. Western: Cameron 
Davis, Butal ‘alo. HOCDER IEE: D. L. Ferris, Roches- 
ee Gi. Stires, Pay sour 
f ms est M es, 
Islan nd Brooklyn, and F. Creighton, 
Garden City, Suffragans. 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. East 
Carolina: T. C. Darst. Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina, Frege mee ed Gribbin, Asheville. 

Dakota— akota, 

pS hee L. Rogers, Cleveland. Southern: H. W. 

obson, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Thomas Casady (miss.), Oklahoma 


. Dagwell, Bishop-elect. 
= Remington < a Rago 
i: a M. Taitt jadelphia. 
PeBieisbureh: Alexander Mann, Pittsb h. Bethle- 
- hem tt Brot Ww. pte ae Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
~ _ Wyatt rown, Harrisburg. Erie: John C. Ward, 


oie Island—J. De W. ra Providen 
Be nde Carolina—Albert S. Thomas, 
er South Carolina: Kirkman 


" 


Charl leston, 
G. , 


Rey. Charles L. Pardee, D.D., 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


South Dakota—(See Dakota, South.) 

Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Chattanooga. e 

Texas—Clinton 8; Quin, Houston, Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas. West Texas: William T. Capers, 
San Antonio. North Texas: BE. Cecil Seaman 
(miss.), Amarillo. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—vacant. 


Virginia—H., St. wear’ e Tucker, Richmond; te D. 
Goodwin, Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: A. C. 
Thomson, Norfolk. Southwestern: Robert C. 


Jett, Roanoke. 
West Virginia—W. L. Gravatt, Charleston; Robert 
E. L. Strider, Coadjutor, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Benjamin F, P. Ivins, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac; Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: Frank E. Wilson, B Eau Claire. 
Washington—Olympia: 8. Arthur Huston, Seattle: 
Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.) Spokane. 
Wyoming—Elmer N. Schmuck yoke Laramie. 
Africa—Liberia: Leopold Boll, Theo. M. Gardiner 
(miss.), Suffragan, Cape as. 
M. Thomas (miss.). 


Brazil—Southern: Willian i 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

China—Shanghai: Frederick R. Graves (miss.), 
Shanghai; John W, Nichols, Suffragan, Shanghai. 
Hankow: Logan H. Roots (noiss.), Hane 
Alfred A. Gilman, Suffragan, Wuchang; 
ing; D. Trumbull Huntington (miss.), Wah, 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.). Port au Prince. 

Panama Canal Zone—(Vacant.) 

Cuba—Hiram R. Hulse cmiss.), Havana. 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominican Republic—H. R. Carson in charge. 

Japan—North Tokio, C. F. Reifsnider, Tokio. Kioto; 
Shirley H. Nichols (miss.}, Kioto. Tohoku; 
Norman S. Binsted (miss.), ‘Seni dai. 


Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Samuel H. Littell 


(miss.), Honolulu. 
Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F. 
bet “va, ey tio ¥. Mosher (miss.), 
an 


Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.), San Juan; 
M. Ferrando, Suffragan, Mountain Lakes, N. J, 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 
a H. Wells, late Bishop of Spokane, Tacoma, 
Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, Yellow Springs, O. 
R. L. Paddock, late agg of Hast Oregon, 230 
E. 48th St., New York, N. 
Henry D. ‘Aves, late Bishop o Mexico, Seabrook, 
Tex. 
late Bishop of Pennsylvania, 


P. M. Rhinelander, 
Washington, D.C. 

Frank duMoulin, os Bishop Coadjutor of Oui 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 


Tryon, N. C. 

Julius W. boro fee late Missionary Bishop of Arizona, 
New York, N 

yee Paitohee, late Bishop of Massachusetts, 

oston. 

Theo. P. Thurston. late Bishop of Miss. District of 
Oklahoma, San Diego, Calif. 

Nathaniel 5. Thomas, late Bishop of Wyoming, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Chauncey B. Brewster, late Bishop of Connecticut, * 
Hartford. 


eed W. Burton, late Bishop of Lexington, Lex~ 
gton. 


Bt & Farris. late Bishop of Marquette, Point 

ma, Calif. 

James R. Winchester, late Bishop of Arkansas, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

William H. Moreland, late Bisho ap of Sacramento, 
520 W. 114th 8t., New York, 

Frederick Foote Johnson, late ‘Bishop: of St. Louls, 
Newtown, Conn. 

Reginald Heber Weller, late Bishop of Fond du Lac, 
‘Nashota, Wisc. 

Granville G. Bennett, late Bishop of Duluth, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

John McKim, late Bishop of NorthfTokio. Albion W. 
Knight, late Bishop Coad. of New Jersey. Charles 
E, Woodcock, late Bishop of Kentucky. Charles 
Fiske, late Bishop of Central New York. Robert 
_E. Campbell, late Missionary Bishop of Liberia, 
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“Archdioceses, 
Dioceses, 
“Vicariates- 

_ Apostolic. 


Chur-| Children} Catholic 
Clergy} ches. | Attend’g Pop. 


250 


53,390 
94,376 


| “Dubuque... o...- 
Milwaukee. 


_ Grand Island... 
eet Oa aie 

_ Great Falls... .. 
Green Bay..... 


11,184 
14/913 


rork City, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 
bishops “number 18; bishops, 107; secular 


Ns 
(Contributed by tne 
ghts of Columbus, an organization, was 
-in 1882 as a fraternal benefit association for 
olic men by Rey. Michael J. McGivney and nine 
ee of St. Mary's R. C. Church in New 
omnes hs 
tn operates in every state of the Union, every 
nce in Canada and Mexico, Cuba, Philippine 
ds, Porto Rico, Alaska, Panama and Newfound- 
i 


charter permits a gett A public welfare, 


cou 
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'” United States—Roman Catholic 


- ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE UNIT 
(Data, which covers dtoceses, from 1935 Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 


Archdioceses, 
Disceses i | Chur- ner 
Vicariates- Clergy| ches. ttend’g 


Apostolic. ; 
Lafayette...... 


Leavenworth. . . 


LosAng.,S.Diego 
Louisville...... 


Marquette 
Mobile... 
Mont’rey: 
Nashville. 


Ogdensburg... 
on ee; &Tulsa 


Richmond...... 
Rochester: 21... 
Rockford....... 
Sacramento.... 
St. Augustine... 
St. Cloud. ..... 
St. Joseph...... 


Belmont Abbey. 
Ukrainian Greek 
Pits. (Greek rite) 
V.-A of Alaska. . 3 
V.-A of Haw. Isl. 113,226 


30,250] 18,344]2,209,673|20,523,053 


193 seminaries with 23,597 students; 191 colleges for 
boys and 661 academies for girls. There are 7, 
Parishes with schools; 324 orphan asylums with , 
43,769 inmate orphans; 155 homes for the aged; - 
669 hospitals. 

Converts in the last year numbered 63,845 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 
Supreme Council of the Organization, as of Sept. 1933.) 


Assets of the Order were (Dec. 31, 1934) $42,767,- 
813 and Insurance reserve liabilities were $35,120,397. 

Insurance in force was $268,990,468 and the sur- 
plus or margin of safety was $6,698,123, or 18.90 
per cent above statutory requirements. 

Supreme Officers are: Supreme Knight, Martin H. 
Carmody, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Deputy Supreme 
Knight, F. P. Matthews, Omaha, Nebraska; Supreme 
Secretary, William J. McGinley, New Haven, Conn.; 
Supreme Treasurer, D. J. Callahan, Washington, 
D. C.; Supreme Advocate, Luke E. Hart, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Supreme Physician, Edward W. Fahey, St. 
Paul, Minn,; Supreme Chaplain, Mgr. John J. Me- 
Givney, Bridzepert, Conn.; Supreme Warden, 
David F. Su ple. San Francisco, California. ‘ 

Supreme Directors are James Donohue, ape 

+; M. J. Healy, 


Ill.; Leo F, Craig, Sioux Falls, 8S. D.; M 
Topeka, Kan.; Edward P. Ryan, Spokane, Wash.: 
Francis Fauteux, Montreal; Ray T, Miller, Cleve- 
ree O.; Francis Heazel, one N. Se Daniel 


The Pope and College of Cardinals. 427 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


the SUPREME PONTIFF, Pius XI., Achille Ratti, 

born at Desio, Italy, May 31, 1857, made Arch- 

bishop of Milan, June 16, 1921; proclaimed Cardinal, 

> June 1, 1921; elected Pope, as successor of Benedict 

XV., Feb. 6, 1922; crowned, Feb. 12, 1922. The 

. Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title 

is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar 

of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 

Apostles: Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church; 

. Patriarch of the West: Primate of Italy; Archbishop 

and Metropolitan of the Roman Province; Sovereign 
of the State of the Vatican City. 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic 
Church is carried on by eleven committees called 
Sacred Congregations, viz: Holy Office. Consistorial, 
Disciplire of the Sacraments, Council, Religious, 
Propaganda Fide, Eastern Church, Sacred Rites, 
Ceremonial, Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
Seminaries and Universities; and the three Tribunals, 
Sacred Penitentiary, Sacred Roman Rota, and the 
Apostolic Segnatura; and various offices. 

The Holy See maintains diplomatic relations with 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary. Irish Free State, 
Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Liberia, Luxemburg 


ik Ae te, teary at the Roman Catholie Chureh is 


Monaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Prussia, 
Roumania, Switzerland, Yugo-Slavia, San Marino, 
together with most of the American republics except 
the United States, Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay. Con- 
cordats with Prussia, Portugal, and Roumania 
Were negotiated in 1929; and with Germany in 1933. 

The College of Cardinals. when complete, is made 
up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal-Bishops, 
50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons, 
The College is the Senate of the Roman Church; 
The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his sue- 
cessor. The Cardinal-Bishops take their titles from 
the Suburban Sees of Rome: Ostia—Palestrina, 
Porto and Santa Rufina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, 
and Velletri. Where no office or dignity is shown 
bone is held, 

The College of Cardinals on Nov. 1, 1935, num- 
bered but 49, and for the first time in many years 
did not contain a majority of Italian Cardinals, 
there being but 24 to 25 foreigners. On the occasion 
of the election of Pius XI the American Cardinals 
arrived too late to cast their ballots. The Pope 
made a change in the regulations extending the in- 
terval between the death of a Pope and the election 
of his successor so as to give the foreign Cardinals 
an opportunity to take part. 


Tr 


Year of | Year of 


7 


NAME. Office or Dignity. Nationality! ‘pirtn. |Greation. 
Genuats Granite Pignatelli al 
ro Gra na! 
Belmont oe ai weds nds Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean of the 
College of Cardinals; Prefect of the Cere- 
arg yee oF ne ROSS Italian....| 1851 1911 
es a Seite op of Frascati, Prefect o e Sacre 
ro Bin sate of Se es Italian....} 1860 1914 7 
fc wtge cca’ Bishop 0: ina; retary of the Congre- ae oe 
— agicmeieng ee ate as Holy omee Bere EE Italian....| 1856 1916 ; 
shop of Porto and Santa Rufina; Chancellor i ‘y 
a ee antes. Cah eee aren TItalian....| 1863 1916 L¢ 
op estr cry. of the or ; 
the Oriental Church... 2................ Italian....| 1870 1923 
Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature...... Italian, ... 1871 1925 
Ey on be ESRC E OO OS ae ee ac Austrian...| 1863 1901 
; Sfairchitshon. of BOSLOOsJiGs b bcae ce ene cee American. . 59 1911 
: Commendatory Grand Prior Ff euee of 
Malta in Rome, Prefect of 8. t Semi- . 
naries and Universities............. -....| Italian 1856 1911 
:|Archbishop of Naples’. .............cceee [talian 1872 1916 
Brehishop Of: FF GUS. oye win sos 8 sis owe vis eco e' sir French 1859 916 
ee a pik of SS ES Ree ea rg Lea al taee aoe 
> BS SAS Arc! OD OR Brew, 555 6 Fanos xelaln lene 4 . b 
MMictael Faulhaber o hice dew > Arechbisnop of Munich....... MAR, Sees German... 869 1921 
: Dennis J. D erty ys Val. Archbishop of Philadelphia ................ American..| 1865 1921 § 
Francisco Vidal y Barraquer . re ree Ue Wet e021: pn ee Spanish...| 1868 1921 : 
Karl Joseph Schulte........ Archbishop of Cologne. ............0.200+5 German...| 1871 1921 
Giovanni B. Nasalli-Roeca. ..|Archbishop of Bologna............-...+++. Italian. ... 1923 
George W. Mundelein....... Archbishop of Chicago..........-..se050-: reps bes 234 
Patrick J. Hayes...:....... Archbishop of New aoe SOMES: * ass Chatbete ts tare American 192. 
Eustochio Dlundain y Esteban et a4 oerertes Spans 1S, 
oe e P 
Recast Load ate eee Chief Penitentiary. . Italian 1926 
Joseph gt bed Van Roey. Archbishop of Malines.......:.. Belgian. . hes 
Auguste Hlond............ Archbishop of Gnesna and eg Polish..... ee 
Alessio Enrico Lepicier . . . |Prefect of the S. C. of ous. . French. . a 
Eearo Hominy Binet... 1.\Archbistiop of Besancon .--22 200200012201! -' |ppeneh 1927 
eenTy a pened care .|Arehbishop of Strigonia. a. Primate of Hungary Hungarian. eta 
Iidefonso Schuster. Archbishop of Milan........ wigs Pele ee ee 
Emanuele Goncalv ejeira eesti OE PANO ay piace Sino ore hy ais tees (a) ace i "a Porte aese ) if 
Eugenio Pacelll............ Pontifical Secretary_of State, Archpriest of oun if 
: Vatican Basilica; Camerlengo of the Church] Italian. ... 1 : d 
Luigi Lavitrano.......-..-- Archbishop of Palermo.............++-+++: Italian ee \f 
Carlo Dalmarzio Minoretti..|Archbishop of Genoa........+..++++++++++- ao 4 
oseph MacRory.........-- rehbishop of Armagh........ Beige 48 nSiaidols a 
fean Verdier... ....-.---..- Arebbishop of Paris..............- A aidiw vie 4 
Sebastiano Leme de Silve™|arebbishop of Rio de Janelro.......+++++++- 1980 98 
SEAS nr d eile gue : E 
ig lle era ane aud -|Yicar General of Rome. =e eosseo7 1930 
e Carlo Ro nsisto EA EEE ee 4 
Giulio § Po ran DIDI /prefeet of pes Gonsregation, 7 the Council., 1238 be 
Achilles Lienart...... ieee Piao it Lane doa ae eae y Nes. srt es . 
oa Are te Et aia 1s 
i e: 0! 
Pietro oni-Biondi. . tion ot the ee aS THe .|Italian ce f il 
Maurilio Fossati.........-+ Arch Op ©) our: 
y Y ¥ vil leneuve......... Archbishop of Quebec. teee } 
; Rocrigo PORta: <5. Pee Archbishop of Florence. Eo 
‘Theodore itzer..........|Archbishop of Vienna...... ] 
eardinal-Deacons— - eet Attatian....| 1862 | 1921 
Slesandro Verde,. 000210) ae Reale A a ON FCS UE OS 
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United States—Roman Catholic Prelates. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Apostolic 
J..U. D. 
Msgr. Francis E. Hyland 


— . Msgr. Egidio Vagnozzi, S. T. D., Ph.D., J. 
sols Hyland 5° GD. and Very Rev. Thomas Kilfoil, 8. D. The office of the Apostolic 


Delegates to the United States—Archbishop cpg PAC Cicognani, 8S. T. D., Ph. D., 


C. D. Secretaries—Very Rev. 


Delegate is at No. 1811 Biltmore St., Washington, D. C. 


ARCHDIOCESES. 
See. Archbishops. Cons. See. _ Archbishops. Cons. . 
Be se hael J. Curley........ 1914 | New York. N. Y....Patrick J. Hayes, Cardinal.1914 
easy eee wer Rieiarasre' (Aux.) ..1928 Stephen J. Donahue (Aux.).1934 


W. O’Connell, Cardinal. . .1901 
Francis J. Spellman (Aux.) .1932 
G. W. Mundelein, Cardinal.1909 
Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.)....1928 
William D. O’Brien (Aux.) 1008 


Boston, Mass....... 
Chicago, Ill.,....... 


Philadelphia, Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal. 1903 

Gerald P. O’Hara (Aux.)..19 

Portland, Ore.. . Edward D. Howard... 

St. , Mo.. ..John Joseph Glennon. 
Cc inkelmann 


Ohio....John T. McNicholas, O. P.1918 | St. Paul, Minn......John G. Murray 
a alg oseph H. Albers (Aux.)...1931 | San Antonio. Tex. ..Arthur J. Drossaerts...... 1918 
Dubuque, Towa..... Francis J. L. Beckman... .1924 | San Francisco, Cal.*.John Mitty........ «ove. 1926 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...Samuel A. Stritcn..... 1921 | Sante Fe, N. M....Rudolf Gerken...... needed 
New Orleans, La... eee mre el Sayre 1928 (Translated, 1933.) 
Translated, 
J. M. Laval (Auxiliary)...1911 
DIOCESES, 
See. Bishops. Cons. See. Bishops. Cons 
Jaska... 2% oC aes Joseph R. Crimont, S. J...1917 }-Los Angeles, Cal....John J. Cantwell......... 

Albany, N. Y......- Edmund F. Gibbons...... 1919 | Louisville, Ky......John A. Floersh. . 
heron ee La.... Eee aa ge g 1933 | Manchester, N. H.. John B. Peterson. 

Hee Cane BN Cnr ecene ler anette 4 | Marquette, Mich....See vacant................-- 
Amarillo, Tex. ..... Robert E. Lucey.........- 1934 “t : : 
Baker City, Ore.....J. F. McGrath... 1.2.2.2: 608 IRE ery A Peano! Anna ee 


Belleville, Ill........Henrv Althoff............ 9 
Belmont Abbey, N.C. Vincent G. Taylor, Abbot.. 
Bismarck, N. D..... Vincent Wehrle, O. 8. B...1910 
Boise, Idaho........ Edward Kelly............ 1928 
Brooklyn, N. Y...-.Thos. E. Molloy........ : 


Raymond A. Kearney 
CADE. Aba se o«-- 1985 
IBUnRIOSIN. Y....... William Turner... .....2.. 1919 
Burlington, Vt...... DOBEDI-I: AUIS © 52 sTadee.s.2 ate 910 


Charieston, S. C....Emmet M. Walsh 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....P. A. McGovern. . 
Cleveland, Ohio.....Joseph Schrembs 


Columbus, Ohio... .J. 
Concordia, Kan..... : 
Corpus Christi, Tex, Emanuel B. Ledvina.. 
Covington, Ky...... Fe5 
Crookston, Minn....Timothy Corbett......... 1 


DallasiTex. . 3c... Joseph P. Lynch.......... 
Davenport, lowa...Henry P. Rohlman........ 1927 
Denver, Col........ Orban's. Vebrvi.s.....6s 1931 
Des Moines.:...... Gerald T. Bergan......... 1934 
Detroit, Mich....... M. J. Gallagher.......... 915 
Joseph C. Plagens (Aux.)..1924 
Duluth, Minn...... Thomas A. Weich........ 926 
HE] Paso, Tex....... FNELE pies cies Gi > Ras pene ea 1915 
(LN oR J ‘MeGannon..j.35. 0.065 1918 


..James E, Cassidy......... 
Wargo;'N./D........ Aloysius J. Muench 
Fort Wayne, Ind... .John t’, Noll 
Galveston, Tex..... BS. ee eee en 
Grand Island, Neb. .Stanislaus V. Bona.. 

Grand Rapids. Mich.Joseph G. Pinten. 


Great Falls, Mont...Edwin V. O’Hara 
Green Bay, Wis.....Paul P. Rhode. . 
arrisburg, Pa......P. 


Hartford, Conn..... M. F. MeAuliffe...... 
Helena, Mont.t 
Honolwu, Hawali...Stephen Alancastre. 
Indianapolis, Ind... . Elmer R. Ritter 


Kansas City, Mo.... Thomas F. Lillis.......... 1904 
La Crosse, Wis...... Acids MOGAaVICks, .ctevcns 1 
William J. Griffith (Aux.)..1935 
Lafayette, La...... J. 3. Jeanmard...5....... 1918 
Leavenworth, Kan..Francis Johannes......... 1926 
Lincoln, Neb....... Louis B. Kucera,.......... 1930 


Little Rock, Ark....sohn B. Morris......... Lu 


Mobile, Ala... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natchez, Miss. 


Newark, N. J.. Thomas J. Walsh......... 
Thomas H. 

6.01) & ER eee 
Ogdensburg, N. Y...J. H. Conro 


Omaha, Neb....... James H. Ryan 

Translated 35 
Peoria, Ub. os oie saa a Joseph H. Schlarman..... 1930 
Pittsburgh. Pa...... Hugh C: Bovl@vec.cs Ssick 1921 
Ponce, P, R........Aloysius J. Willinger, ges 4 
Portland. Me....... Joseph E. McCarthy.......1932 
Providence, R. I....Francis P. Keough........ 1934 
Raleigh, N. C....... William J. Hafey......... 1925 
Rapi Gy, &. D... John J. Lawler. <.:. fe.4.cs 1910 

no, mS 

Richm 
Rochester, N. Y.... Edward Mooney (Archbp,).19 


Springfield, Tl... ... J. A. Griffin 

Springfield, Mass. ..Thos. M, O'Leary. . 

Superior. 

Syracuse, N. Y..... John A. Duffy E 

Toledo, Ohio....... Karl J. Altern. ta ce Goes 

Trenton, N.J...... Moses E. Kile’ 

Tueson, Ariz....... D. J. Gercke.. 2... 

eee aay Wie: pres ds prey alae cisteleters Sen 
chita, Kan....... ugustus J. Schwertner. . . 

Wilmington, Del....Edmond J. Fitzmaurice. || 

Winona, Minn...... Francis M. Kelly... .....3. 1926 


Ruthenian diocese(1)Basil Takach (Pittsburgh).1922 
2 *_(2)Constantine Bochachevsky.1924 


*Archbishop E. J. Hanna, of San Francisco, consecrated 1912, resigned, 1935. 


+Bishop Ralph L. Hayes, of Helena, Mont., consecrated, 1933, Rector of American Coll: 
ey, consecrated 1910, and translated to Monterey-Fresno, 
§Bishop M. J. Keyes, 8. M., of Savanah, Ga., consecrated 1922, resigned, 1935. 


{Bishop John B. MacGinl 


e in Rome, 1935. 
resigned Sept., 1932 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FEDERATION, INC. 


ee OO PAR DENS, 425 Fourth Ave., New York, 


OFFICERS; President, Dr. Sheldon Glueck, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice Presidents, Lady Armstrong, London, Eng.; 
Mrs, Sidney C. Borg, New York; Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
Chicago; George MacDonald, New York; G. H. 
Walters, Toronto, Can., and Mrs. H. V. Hamilton, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Treasurer, tiarold L. Bache, New York; Secretary, 
Mrs Wiliprd Parker. New York 

Chin, Exec, Committee, Leonard W. Mayo, New 


York: Hxecutive Secretary. Rowland C. Sheldon. 425 
Fourth Ave., New York: Technical Advisers, Miss 
Elizabeth R. Mertz, and Herbert D. Williams. 

The Federation is a league of 50 organizations, in 
Canada and the United States, of Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant men and women, engaged in an indi- 
vidual, personal and intensive effort to prevent de- 
linquency in boys and girls; about 50,000 are assisted 
annually, with approximately 90% of success. In 
addition to the Federation member organizations, 
there are 350'Big Brother and Big Sister Committees 
reaching an aggregate of 253,167 children. ie 


.¥.M.C.A—Y. W. C. A, 
eee re a ee eee 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF U. S. AND CANADA. 


The Associations of these two countries include the 
oa and personnel of the following national organiza- 

ons. 

The National Council of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States—Frederic W. 
Smith, President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
age headquarters, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 


The annual report shows -1,148 local associations, 
1,030,395 members with additional registered par- 
icipants totaling 724,777; $186,987,400 net property 
‘unds; and $37,883,400 annual operating expendi- 
tures; 3,639 employed secretaries on full time; and 
1,959,643 enrollment in the various kinds of clubs 
and groups. 

The National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Canada—Edward E. Reid, 
Presiden’; Ernest M. Best, General Secretary; head- 
quarters, 40 College St., Toronto, Ontario. 

Their report shows 73 local associations; 108,244 
mnembers with additional registered participants 
totaling 30,205; 179 paid secretaries; $7,220,700 net 
property and funds; and $1,875,700 annual operat- 


ing expenditures; and 104,150 enrollment in the 
various kinds of clubs and groups. 

The number of associations in chief American 
cities and their respective gross assets are: 

Los Angeles, 11, $: ,234,000; Chicago, 23, $16,424,- 
700; Detroit, 9, $6,245,300; Brooklyn 15, $9,452,800; 
New York City, 15, $15,333,900; Cleveland, 14 


$3,286,500; Cincinnati, 11, $2,190,200; Philadel hide” 


10, $6,157,600; Toronto, 8, $1,167,700; Mon Kala 
$2,317,600. galt 

The State Executive Committee of New York— 
James H. Post, Chairman; James Lee Ellenwood, 
State Secretary. They report 115 associations with a 
total of 108,244 members; $42,233,100 invested in 
property and endowments, and $6,172,500 operating 
expenditures. 

The International Committee is the principal 
agency of international cooperation for the two 
national organizations above listed, maintaining 
secretaries in thirty-three countries. Its purpose is to 
develop through cooperation the moral, physical, 
social, intellectual and spiritual welfare of youth 
and to contribute to the progress of the peoples of 
these lands. 


SSE SS eee er learner 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 


A world organization of women and girls. Head- 
quarters, Geneva, Switzerland. Its purpose is to 
advance the physical, social, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual interests of yo women and to be an 
agency for social progress in local communities, in 
national life and in international relations. 

In 50 countries there are Y. W. C. A.’s affiliated 
with the World’s Council of the Y. W. C. A., in 
Geneva, Switzerland. With a number of these the 
¥. W. C. A,’s of the United States cooperate through 
exchange of advisory visits, printed material, lending 
of staff and inter-county conferences. Financial aid, 
after the organization is established, is limited to 
special projects and non-recurring grants. 

The first Young Women’s Christian Association 
in the United States was organized in Boston in 
1866. It was not until 1906 that the present national 
organization, growing out of two earlier national 
organizations, was founded under the name of “The 
age women's Christian Associations of the 


Its executive body is the National Board and the 
headquarters are at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. In addition to the purpose of the Y. W. C. A., 
as given in the first paragraph, the National Board is 
entrusted with the responsibility for establishing, 

iting and developing Y. W. C. A.’s in the United 

tates, and for D ss titapuigiiel in the work of the 
DO a octiey and ving { the National Board 
e cy and program of the Natio: 0 are 
Somsivolied and its budget supplied in part by the 
local Associations. The legislative body for the 
national organization Is the biennial convention made 
up of representatives of local Y. W. C. A.’s. 
In 1934 the yoting membership of the Young 


Women’s Christian Associations in the United States 
was 407. There are 1,021 local Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in city, town, 
student communities. 

Officers of the National Board are: President, 
Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, Wayne, Pa.; Honorary 
President, Mrs. Robert E. Speer, New York, N. Y.; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, 
Brooklyn; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Samuel 
Murtland, Hartford, Conn.; Third Vice-President, 
Mrs. John R. McCune, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Miss Margaret ‘P. 
Mead, Plainfield, N. J.; Secretary, Mrs. William 
Van V. Hayes, Greenwich, Conn.; Treasurer, Miss 
May V. Van Arsdale, New York, N. Y.; Assistant 
Treasurer, Mrs. Emmet C. Barr, Bronxville, N. Y¥.; 
General Secretary, Miss Anna V. Rice; Associate 
General Secretary, Miss Emma P. Hirth. 

The address of the World’s Council of the Y. W. 
C. A. is 2 rue Daniel Colladon, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Jonkyrouwe C. M, van Asch van Wyck is the 
president and Miss Ruth Woodsmall, the General 
Secretary. 

The National Board budgeted for the fiscal Pi 
ending Dec. 31, 1935, gross expenditures of $1,177,179 
of which $92,236 was for foreign work in Chi 
Japan, South America, Mexico, Philippines, Sy 
Turkey and Latvia. The 1935 budget includes in- 


come from endowment funds of 2,502, gross 
income from income-producing ts and other 
sources $467,877; from appropriations, $91,800; 


and the amount to be raised from contributions and 
quota payments from local Association sources, 
$425,000, Total contributions for National Board 
general budget in 1934 were $400,096. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL. 


Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., is 14th 
Century Gothic in design and will be larger than any 
English cathedral of similar architectural style. 

Because of its location on Mount Saint Alban, 400 
feet above the city proper, its great central tower, 
wen completed, will rise 107 feet higher above the 
Potomac River than the Washington Monument, 
‘The entire foundations; the crypt, with three beauti- 
ful chapels and many arched passageways; the apse, 
the choir, and the chiidren’s chapel are structurally 
complete. Choir, Sanctuary and east aisle of 
the North Transept were opened for public worship 

-on May 5, 1932, affording seats for 1,500. 

By the end of 1932 the North Transept and the 

Meredith Howland Pyne Memorial Cloister were 


Pilgrim Steps 
‘The next step in the building pan deg is to complete 
the vaulting of the Crossing (where the Great 
passes through the Transepts and joins the Nave). 

It is being built by the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation of the District of Columbia, 
granted a charter by Congress in 1893. 


The crypt contains the tombs of Woodrow Wilson; 


Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, Admiral George - 


Dewey, Bishop Alfred Harding, Melville E Stone, 
Ambassador Henry White, and’ other distinguished 
Americans. 

Dimensions of Washington Cathedral, as planned 


are: length, 534 ft.; width at transepts 215 ft.; height 


of nave, 95 ft.; area, 71,000 sq. ft. It has been 
ary designated as the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
t. Paul. 


Washington Cathedral! Close, in which Washington ~ 


Cathedral is situated, is a 67}4-acre tract and con- 
tains, in addition to the Cathedral, the National 
Cathedral School for Girls; St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys; the memorial wing of 
Washington Cathedral Library; the Bishop's House, 
the Peace Cross, and St. Albans Parish Church. 

A handsome poeriae Gothic building, designed 
for the use of the College of Preachers of Was on 
Cathedral, is also situated on the Cathedral Close 
adjacent to the central edifice. It was completed 
and dedicated gous 4 ee and ivi 8 pn ps - ue) 
late Alexander Smit ochran, of Yo Pie, 
who also provided an endowment of $1,000,000 by 
bequest. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


-/-"The English form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now 
in the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: 
_~ “T believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only. Son, 
our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was cifled, died, and was buried; He 


descended into hell; the third day He rose again 


he dead; He ascended into heaven, 
Heht hand of God the Father Almighty; from thenee 
He shall come to judge the living and the dead. I 


eve in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic Chureh; 
fae communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
reswurection of the body, and life everlasting. Amen. 


rural and. 


from 
sitteth at the 
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United States—National Geographic Society. 


NATIONAL CEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


(Prepared for The Almanac by the President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D.) 


The National Geographic Society, founded in 1888 
“for the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge,”’ has played such an important role in explora- 
tion and the advaiucement of science, and has so 
effectively interpreted and illustrated geography for 
the layman, that its membership exceeds 1,000,000, 


its researches and expeditions range to the ends of 


the earth, and its dissemination of geographic and 
other scientific knowledge extends to every com- 
munity in the world. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in opening up of that territory. It supported Peary 
in his expeditions that culminated in the attainment 
of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to Green- 
land, with the U. S. Navy cooperating, through which 
Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far northern flying 
experience that carried him to both of the earth's 
Poles; appropriated over $75,000 and assigned scien- 
tific observers to the ere Antarctic Expeditions. 
Albert H. Bumstead, the Society’s chief cartographer, 
devised the Sun Compass, which has greatly sim- 
plified air navigation in sunshine. Expeditions 
were sent out to investigate the problems of vol- 
canism and seismology at Mont Pelee, Messina, and 
Mt. Katmai, Alaska. That led by Dr. Robert F. 
Griggs, in the region of giant Mt. Katmai, discovered 


the vast Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, since 


proclaimed a National Monument. Another expe- 
dition opened up the famous Carlsbad Caverns in 


‘New Mexico. 


One of The Society’s expeditions discovered the 
ancient city of the Incas of Peru, Machu Picchu, 
and its marvelous staircase farms, another disclosed 
a New World Pompeii in the Valley of Mexico, where 
tangible evidence of a civilization 7,000 years old 
has been found beneath the lava flow of the Pedregal. 

In a series of expeditions led by Neil M. Judd, the 
city of Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, 
was unearthed and restored, revealing a high pre- 
Columbian Indian civilization, Other expeditions 
based on the work at Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. 
Andrew E. Douglass, formulated a tree-ring calendar 
which extends the chronology of southwestern United 
States back to eight centuries before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic. 

Expeditions of The Society led by Frederick R. 
Wulsin and Dr. Joseph F. Rock into the heart of 
Asia. Dr. Rock explored gorges of the Yangtze 
River rivaling those of the Grand Canyon, discovered 
new mountains of hitherto unsuspected altitudes, 
brought to America many new plants, discovered the 
blight-resisting chestnut tree, and shipped back to 
America a rich collection of rare, ancient ceremonial 
books which are now in the Library of Congress. 

The Society made grants of $65,000 to the United 
States Astrophysical Observatory, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to assist its studies of solar radia- 
tion and its effect on weather changes. 

The Society has encouraged public interest in 
National Parks and conservation. Ata cost of $100,- 
000 it presented to the Government 2,239 acres of 
the finest giant eget and red and yellow pine 
within the Sequoia National Park. 

On August 31, 1932, it had an expedition in the 
field to photograph the total eclipse of the sun both 
from the ground and from the air, with the U. S. 
Army Air Corps participating. From an elevation 
of five miles Captain A. W. Stevens secured the first 
photographs of the moon's shadow. 

In 1931-2 its extensive researches of the travels 
of George Washington were published as the official 
map of the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission on Washington's travels. : 

In 1934 The Society in cooperation with the 
United States Army Air Corps sent up from the 
Black Hills of South Dakota the Explorer, the largest 
free balloon eyer constructed, equipped with the 
most pomppiste assemblage of scientific instruments 
eyer sent into the stratosphere. These instruments 
functioned perfectly up to 60,613 feet, but many of 
the records made were destroyed in the crash of the 
gondola. Spectographic records dnd others pertain- 
ing to cosmic rays, pressure, and temperature, were 
successfully preserved. 


The Society also cooperated with the New York 
Zoological Society in a series of deep sea explorations 
off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, under the leadership 
of Dr. William Beebe, which expedition succeeded in 
reaching a depth of 3,028 feet. - 

Bradford Washburn was appointed leader of the 
National Geographic Society’s Yukon Expedition of 
1935. A _two-thousand square mile area in south- 
western Yukon territory was mapped. Two of the 
mountains discovered by the expedition were named 
King George and Queen Mary in honor of their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee. The King sent a telegram 
of congratulation upon the expedition’s making the 
first crossing of the St. Elias Range from Yukon to 
Alaska. 

The Society financed and sponsored the sending 
of an exploring party through the Salmon River 
Canyon in Idaho. The Canyon surpasses the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado in depth and steepness. 
P. J. Shenon and J. C. Reed, U. S. Geological Survey, 
served as leaders of the expedition. 

In its work of diffusing geographic knowledge The 
Society relies principally on its leading publication, 
the beautifully illustrated National Geographic 
Magazine. That periodical goes to 1,000,000 homes, 
is on the shelves of practically every public library, 
and is extensively used in schools. 

A series of monographs known as Contributed 
Technical Papers records the technical scientific 
findings of the specialists who accompany The 
Society’s expeditions. 

The Society has compiled and distributed among 
its entire membership a noteworthy series of maps 
of the continents. Its latest maps include those of 
the World and the United States, published re- 
spectively in December, 1932, and March, 1933, 
Asia, December, 1933, Mexico, Central America and 
West Indies, November, 1934, Africa, June, 1935. 

The Headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society in Washington are housed in two splendid 
structures which contain an aggregate of 4.4 acres 
of floor space. Its photographie laboratories, built 
after a study of the great photographic laboratories 
of the word, embody the best features of them all, 
and contain much equipment especialiy designed 
for them. Its map department has unrivalled 
facilities for the drafting of the highest quality 
maps, and its galleries for the exhibition of en- 
larged photographs taken by its specialists in all 
parts of the world are one of the sights of the na- 
tional capital. The Society maintains a geographic 


library of unusual excellence, enriched with Arctic - 


and Antarctic literature gathered for a generation 
by the late Major-Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, himself 
an Arctic explorer of distinction. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold Medal 
to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, Stefans- 
son, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews and Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh. tt also awarded special gold 
medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Hckener, 
Byrd, and Amelia Earhart, and a gold medal to 
Floyd Bennett. 

Upon his return from his Second Antarctic Expe- 
dition, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, a Hubbard 
gold medalist, was tendered an official reception, 
and was presented with a scroll which commemorated 
the tenth anniversary of his first association with 
The Society in aerial exploration. 

The officers and editorial staff are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice-President and Asso- 
ciate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary. 
George W. Hutchinson; Asst. Secretary, Thomas W, 
McKnew; ‘Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming; Asst. 
Treasurer, Herbert A. Poole; Chairman Committee 
on Research, Frederick V. Coville; Assistant Editors, 
J. R. Hildebrand, Frederick Simpich, and Melville 
Bell Grosvenor; Chief Cartographer, Albert H. Bum- 
stead; Chief, Illustrations Division, Franklin L. 
Fisher; Chief, Foreign Editorial Staff, Maynard 
Owen. Williams; Chief, Research Division, 

Chief, Photographic Laboratory 
Charles Martin; Chief, School Service, McFail 
Kerbey ; Editorial Staff, Leo A. Borah, E. John Long, 
Leonard C. Roy. y 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 


Sovereign Grand Lodge Officers—Parke P. 
Deans, Grand Sire, Richmond, Va.; Geo. E. Hersh- 
man, Deputy Grand Sire, Crown Point, Inc.; J. Edw. 
Kroh, Grand Secretary, 12-20 Chase St., Baltimore, 
Md.; William H. Cox, Grand Treasurer, Maysville, 
Ky.; Edgar B. Pohlman, Asststant Grand Secretary, 
12-20 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Ernest 
C. Burke, Grand Chaplain, Hamilton Square, N. J.; 
Harl H! Shank, Grand Marshal, Hood River, Oreg.; 
Fred_A. Rogers, Grand Guardian, 105 W. Hillsdale 
St., Lansing, Mich. 


Grand Lodge of N. Y.—Grand Master, Peter 
Krone, 299 Broadway, N. Y. City, Deputy Grand 
Master, William C. E. Steck, 561 Clinton St., Buffalo, 


Grand Warden, Jacob Levi, 59 Strong St., Rochester, 
Grand Secretary, Clayton W. Boyce, 31 Union Sq., 


West, N. Y. City; Grand Treasurer, William Klum- 
en, 9-37 118th St., College Point, L. I., Number of 


fo ges in the State, 840; membership 100,097. 


d 
The first Odd Fellows lodge in North America 


was organized at Baltimore, April 26, 1819; the 
second, at Boston, March 26, 1820. ! 
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Some Famous Old People of 1935. 


SOME FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE OF 1935. 


Fits what age is one to be classed as “‘old’’? 

ive centuries ago a man was called old at fifty. 

In the nineteenth century few under sixty would 

admit that they were old. With so many hale and 

hearty men well on in years to-day, it seems well to 

keep the limit set by the Psalmist of three-score 

eh and ten in offering this list, by no means ex- 

fore bhe panne “ eee Me eas The age at 

ay ven and the list is m Ss 

of Sept. 1, 1935.” core 

100—Sir Fitzroy MacLean, chief of Clan MacLean. 

98—Mme. Juliette Adam, French author. 

96—John D. Rockefeller, founder of the Standard 
Oil Co.; Henry Munroe Rogers, lawyer, oldest 
living graduate of Harvard. 

93—Edward Tuck, capitalist, philanthropist. 

91— Lord Trevethin, former Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

90—Elihu Root, former Secretary of State; Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffin, actress; Prof. Edwin A. Gros- 
venor, educator; Dr. John Henry House, American 
Educator in the Balkans. 

88—Prof. John Bates Clark, economist. 

87—Nat. G. Herreshoff, yacht builder, inventor: 
Lord Atholstan, Montreal editor; Princess Louise 
(Duchess of Argyll): daughter of Queen Victoria: 
August Heckscher, philanthropist; Dr. Hugo De 
Vries, Dutch botanist; Prince Saionji, last of the 
Japanese genro. 

86—Adolph Lewisohn, banker, philanthropist; Dr. 
I. P. Pavloff, Russian scientist; Edwin H. Blash- 
field, artist; Edward T. Stotesbury, capitalist. 

85—Dr. Thomas G. Massary, President of Czecho- 
slovakia; the Duke of Connaught; Lord Craigmyle 
(Lord Shaw), English jurist; Daniel C. Beard, 
artist, Boy Scout executive; Dr. William Lawrence, 
former P. E. Bishop of Massachusetts: Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, Austen G. Fox, lawyer; Field Marshal 
August von Mackensen, German general. 

84—Sir Oliver Lodge, scientist. 

83—Edwin Markham, poet; Paul Bourget, French 
author; George Foster Peabody, New York 
banker, publicist; Robert Grant, author; Rev. 
Dr. Henry Pereira Mendes, New York rabbi; 
Morgan J. O’Brien, jurist; Count George Noble 
aig ett, Irish publicist; Ernest Ingersoll, natu- 

it. 

82—Elihu Thomson, electrician; John F. Stevens, 
engineer; Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, actor; Prof. 
Fabian Franklin, writer; Robert Underwood 
Johnson, editor, diplomatist; Sir William Flinders 
Petrie, Egyptologist; Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
British soldier, author. 

81—Dr. Adolph Lorenz, surgeon: Charles F. Thwing, 

ir Robert Borden, Canadian states- 

man; Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. 8. N.: 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, historian; Gabriel 

Hanotaux, French statesman, historian; Sir James 

Frazer, anthropologist, author of ‘“‘The Golden 

Bough”; Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, educator, 

former Ambassador to Germany; William Nelson 

Cromwell, lawyer; Joseph Rank, British banker, 

“King of the Millers’. 


80—John Hays Hammond, mining engineer; Andrew 
W. Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury; 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, zoologist; William 
Gillette, actor. 

79—William J. Henderson, author, musical critic; 
Henry Morgenthau, diplomatist; Marshal H. P. 
Petain, commander of French Army at Verdun; 
Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, commander of allied 
armies in Near East; Prof. Sigmund Freud, psy- 
hare nt George Bernard Shaw, author, drama- 
tist; jiberforce Eames, bibliographer; r 
Michael J. Lavelle, vicar-general, rector, St. 

Patrick’s Cathedral, N. ¥Y. City; C. Hart Merriam, 

naturalist; Heber J. Grant, President, Mormon 

Chureh; Poultney Bigelow. author. 


78—Pope Pius XI;.A. Lawrence Lowell, President of 
Harvard University (1909-1933); Princess Beat- 
rice of Battenberg, daughter of Queen Victoria; 
Frank B. Kellogg, ex-Secretary of State; Louis 
D. Brandeis, Supreme Court Justice; Prof. H. 
Fairfield Osborn, paleontologist; Lt. Gen. Robert, 
Lord Baden-Powell, founder of Boy Scouts; Earl 
of Lonsdale, sportsman; Nikola. Tesla, electrical 
~ engineer, mtor; Rear-Admr. H. T. Mayo, 
“U. 8. N.; Viscount D’Abernon, British diplomat- 
- ist; Dr. Endicott Peabody, educator; Clarence 
Darrow, lawyer, publicist; Dr. Albert Shaw, 
editor; Gen. Juan Vincente Gomez, president of 


__) Venezuela. : 
~ Cr eee 7 den; Dr. Michael Hain- 
~ 77—Gustav V. King of Sweden EM House, 


isch, former Pres. of Austria; Col. 


publicist; Samuel Untermyer, lawyer; Otis Skin- 
ner, actor; Ida M. Tarbell, author; Carter Glass, 
U. 8. Senator; Leonor F. Loree, railroad executive: 
Harry W. Watrous, president Natl. Acad. of De- 
Sign; Marquess of Crewe British statesman; Dr. 
Franz Boas, anthropologist: : 


76—William II, former German Emperor; Miss 
Selma erléf, “Swedish novelist, Nobel prize 
winner; Knut Hamsun, Norwegian _ novelist, 
Nobel prize winner; George Shiras III, lawyer 
student of natural history; Alexandre Millerand, 
former president of France; Carrie Chapman Catt, 
publicist; Rr. Adm. William S. Sims, U. S. N. 
(retired); Willis Van Devanter, Justice U. 8. 
Supreme Court; Adm. Viscount Makoto Saito, . 
former premier of Japan: Mary Anderson de 
Navarro, actress; Ballington Booth, evangelist; 
George , Wickersham, lawyer;°John Burns, 
British statesman; Henry W. Taft, lawyer. 


75—Revy. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, clergyman; Rev. 
Dr. William R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul's (1911-34); 
John Dewey, philosopher; Sir James M. Barrie, 
author, dramatist; William Cardinal O'Connell, 
archbishop of Boston; Charles Curtis, Vice- 
President of the United States (1929-33); Abraham 
Cahan, editor, Jewish leader; Dr. J. MeKeen : 
Cattell, psychologist; George Blumenthal, banker, 
philanthropist; Irving Bacheller, novelist; Henri 
ak aed French philosopher, Nobel prize winner; 
Earl Jellicoe, Commander of the British Grand 
Fleet in World War; Frederick H. Prince, banker, i 
yachtsman; Owen Wister, author; Ernest Thomp- 
a cho naturalist; Prof. F. W. Taussig, econo- 
m 


74—Gen. John J. Pershing, U. S. A.; Field Marshal ! 
Viscount Allenby, Great Britain; Ferdinand, for- : 
mer King of Bulgaria; Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, . 
economist; Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
prima donna; George W. Norris, senator from 
Nebraska; Sir Rabindranath Tagore, poet; Ignace 
J. Paderewski, pianist, statesman; Hamlin Gar- 
land, novelist; Dr. William J. Mayo, surgeon: 
Marquis of Reading, British statesman; John 
Bassett Moore, lawyer, diplomat; Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Sr.; Danie] Willard, railroad president. 


73—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University; Chief ‘Justice Cnarles E. 
Hughes, U. 8. Supreme Court; James C. Mec- 
Reynolds, justice U. S. Supreme Court; George 
Sutherland, justice U. S. Supreme Court; Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Belgian author; George B. Ccrtelyou, 
former Secretary of the Treasury; Waiter Dam- 
rosch, musical conductor, composer; Gov. Wilbur 
L. Cross, .educator; Josephus Daniels, former 
Secretary of the Navy; Reed Smoot, former U. 8. 
Senator; Charles M. Schwab, ironmaster; James 
A. Reed, former U. S. Senator; Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress; Edith Wharton, novelist; 
Marquess of Salisbury, British statesman; W. W. 
Campbell, astronomer, president University of 
California, 1923-1930. 


72—Dr. Mary E. Wooley, president of Mt. Holyoke 
College; William Randolph Hearst, editor, pub- 
lisher; Gaston Doumergue, president of the French 
Republic, (1924-31); Count von Bernstorff, Ger- 
man diplomatist; Henry Ford, automobile manu- 
facturer; Dr. James . Kieran, president of 
Hunter College (1929-33); David Lloyd-George, 
British statesman; Cornelius MeGillicuddy 
(“Connie Mack’’), baseball manager; Gerhart 
Hauptmann, German poet and dramatist; Dr. 
Simon Flexner, pathologist; George Grey Barnard, 
sculptor: Frank B. Noyes, president, the As- 
sociated Press; Eden Phillpotts, novelist. 


71—Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, lexicographer, editor; 
Dr. George E. Vincent, educator; Dr. John H. — 


ae he ee 
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Finley, educator, editor; George Santayana, 
philosopher; Dr. Frank M. Chapman, ornitholo- 
gist; Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, Japanese states- 


Tan; Sir Austen Chamberlain, British statesman; 
Philip Viscount Snowden, British statesman; 
Pietro Mascagni, composer; Gabriele D’Annunzio, 

et, dramatist; Richard Strauss, composer; Wil- 
jam G. McAdoo, U. S. Senator from California. 
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THE WILLIAMSBURG (VA.) RESTORATION. 


The restoration of Williamsburg,the eighteenth cen- | by Royal Governors on two occasions, reconstructed 
tury capital of the Virginia colony, by John D. Rocke- | on the original foundations; the restored Wren Build- 
feller, Jr., was undertaken more than 7 years ago as | ing at the College of William and Mary, oldest aca- 
an endeavor to restore accurately and to preserve | demic building in America, named for Sir Christopher 
for all time the significant portions of one of the most | Wren, from whose design the original is said to have 
historic and typical cities of America’s colonial | been built; the restored Old Court House of 1770, 
period. : which contains the unique archaeological exhibit ot 

The portion of the city included in the restoration | the restoration; the restored Ludwell-Paradise House 
comprises Duke of Cloucester Street, extending | where the Loan Collection of Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
seven-eighths of a mile from the College of William | feller, Jr’s American Folk Art is how on exhibition; 
and Mary grounds to the site of the colonial Capitol | Market Square Tavern and Travis House, both of 
together with the Greens, Squares, and Commons{ which have been restored. fi 
bordering this historic thoroughfare. The area in- In addition to these public buildings there are 
cludes the original college grounds, Palace Green, | several interesting colonial structures not included 
Court House Green, Market Square, and the grounds | within the Restoration. Among these are: Bruton 
of the colonial Capitol. More than 90 percent of the | Parish Church, court church of colonial Virginia, and 
properties within this area have been acquired by the ; said to be the oldest Episcopal church in continuous 
Restoration. use in America; the Wythe House, home of George 

Buildings have been destroyed but no?person has | Wythe, first professor of the first law course offered 
been left without a home and no business has been | by an American college, and headquarters of George 
removed from old quarters without the offer of a| Washington prior to the siege of Yorktown; and the 
new location. : F Powder Magazine, erected in 1714. Removal of 

Williamsburg restored will continue to be a living | powder from this magazine by Lord Dunmore in 
city. April 20, 1775, caused the outbreak of the Revolution 

Thus far more than 440 buildings of modern con- | in Virginia, 
struction have been torn down, 66 colonial buildings The old houses and gardens which have been re- 
have been repaired or restored, 84 colonial buildings | stored are usually open on special occasions such as 
have been reconstructed, and 2 business blocks con-| Garden Week. 
taining 33 shops and stores have been erected. Old types of Iamp-posts have been installed so 
number of old gardens have been restored or re-| that it may resemble its colonial appearance within 
constructed. the requirements of modern usage. 

Among the important buildings»which may be seen Tidewater, Virginia, contains two other places of 
at the present time are: the reconstructed Governor's | historic interest and importance near Williamsburg. 
Palace and Gardens, home of the Royal Governors of | They are—Jamestown Island, site of the first per- 
Virginia during the 18th century, one of the most | manent English settlement on this side of the At- 
notable places in colonial America, rebuilt—with its | lantic, and—Yorktown, where the culminating battle 
dependencies—on original foundations; the recon-| of the Revolution was fought. ‘ 


| structed Capitol, a duplicate of the original structure The Colonial National Monument is an historical 


completed here in 1705, intimately associated with | reservation, established in 1930, and administered by 
the legislative struggles preceding the American} the National Park Service of the Department of 
Revolution; the Raleigh Tavern, famous in the dec- |} Interior. Its boundaries include “Jamestown Island, 
ades peeeedine the American-Revolution as the meet- | parts of the city of Williamsburg, and the Yorktown 
{ng place of the Virginia Assembly when dissolved | battlefield,’ and highways connecting these areas. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL. 


The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Representatives 
in the Capitol at Washington. was established by Congress July 2, 1864. Each State was invited to 
contribute marble or bronze statues of her mosé distingulshed deceased citizen. In place are: , . 


Alabama — Gen. Joe Illinois — Frances E. Mississippi— Jefferson Rhode Island—Roger 
Davi: Williams. 


Wheeler. Willard. avis. 2 
Arkansas—Uriah M. Indiana — Gen. Lew Missouri—Thomas H. South Carolina—John 
Rose. Wallace. Benton. C. Calhoun. 
Arizona—John Camp- Jowa—S. J. Kirkwood. New Hampshire — Tennessee — John 
bell Greenway. Kansas — John J. {| Daniel Webster. Sevier. 
California — Junipero | Ingalls. New Jersey — Richard Texas—Samuel Hous- 
Serra. Kentucky—Henry Clay. | Stockton. ton. 
Connecticut — Roger Maine — ~Hannibal New York—Robert R. Vermont—Ethan Allen. 
Sherman. Hanlin. Livingston. Virginia — Robert E. 
Delaware—Caesar Rod- Maryland — Charles : EN Carolina—Zebu- | Lee. 
ney. arroll, lon B. Vance. ‘ite West Vir: — 
Florida—John Gorrie. Massachusetts—Samuel Ohio—William Allen. | H. TAEpORe eee 
Georgta—Alexander H, | Adams. 4 Oklahoma—Sequoyah. Wisconsin—Robert M 
Stephens. Michigan—t.ewis Cass. Pennsylvania— Robert | LaFollette, 
Idaho — George L. Minnesota—Henry M. | Fulton. 
Shoup. Rice. 
- LOCATIONS OF STATUES FORMERLY IN STATUARY HALL 
In the Hall of Columns (Street Floor, House Wing) Tennessee—Andrew Jackson 
North Carolina—Charles B. Aycock. 7 
uN In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall are: 
Iowa—James Harlan. j rerediteres Bike: . P. G. Muhlenberg. z 


Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Texas—Stephen F. Austin. 


Mississippi—James Z. George. Geo 
puiacge tomes 8 Shields. rg MiG Shae ree Clinton. 
ew Jersey— Dp Kearney. , n the Vestibule Fronting the ol 
California—Thomas Starr King. Room are: Pe eteiaiicss + 
Massachusetts—John Winthrop. Rhode Island—Nathaniel Greene. 
Alabama—J. LT: M. Curry. New Hampshire—John Stark. 
rkansas—James P. Clarke. In the Senate Connection are: 
West Virginta—John E. Kenna. Kentucky—Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
Vermont—Jacob Collamer. Maryland—John Hanson : 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. Long. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. Delaware—John M. Clayton. ; 
is pens ae In the House Connection are: 
3 as— SUN aia South Carolina—Wade Hampton. 
n the Rotunda are: Wisconsin—James Marquette. 
Virginia—George Washington. Maine—William King 
Ohto—James A. Garfield. Connecticut—Jonathan Trumbull. 


: 
ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF. . 
(Headquarters, Grand Lodge, Memorial Headquarters Building, 2750 Lake Vie 
, y w Ave., Chicago.) 
Grand Exalted Ruler: State Supreme Court Justi : 
James ‘T. Hallinan, N.Y cite. D ce 6 eee ee Guard: George M. McLean, El Reno, 
Grand Esteemed Leading Knight: Mayor Bernard F. 3 
Vesta pt, SOU. os Grand T: D 
ra steemed Loyal Knight: Dr. L. R. Allen, a? reasurer: Dr. E. J. 
Se a A ny 0: en, one McCormick, Toledo, 
Grand Esteemed Lec 
7) 


Aberdeen, So. Dakot Pennsylvania. 


Grand Tiler: Joseph B. Kyle, Gary, Indiana. nil 


turing Knight: J. Ford Zietlow, | Grand Secretary: J. Edgar Masters, Charleroi, 
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_ When the United States Government, near the 
close of the last century, took possession of the site 
of the Capitol, says David Lynn, the architect of 
the building, in his Report for 1934, it was a sterile 
place, partly overgrown with “‘scrub oak.” The 
soil was described (by Oliver Wolcott) as an ‘‘exceed- 
ingly stiff clay, becoming dust in dry and mortar in 
Tainy weather.” 

For a number of years the ground about the 
Capitol was treated as a common, roads crossing it 
in all directions, and a map of the period indicates 
an intention to treat it permanently as an open 
public place. 

The year before his death, Washington built a 
brick house, still standing prominently, but injured 
by recent additions, a little to the north of the 
Capitol. A picture showing this house, with a young 
Plantation of trees (none now living) between it 
and the Capitol, together with an autograph letter 
about it from Washington to his business ent, 
May be seen in the Towner division of the National 
Library. 

The first local improvement ordered by Congress, 
after occupying the rooms partially prepared for it 
in the incomplete Capitol, was a w: to be made 
between these and Georgetown (West Washington), 
where, there being yet no comfortable houses nearer, 
most of the Members lodged. 

The Capitol and the house of Washington had 
both been built upon the assumption that the 
future city, which Washington avoided calling by 
his own name, continuing to use the original desig- 
nation of the ‘‘Federal City,’ would arise on the 
higher ground to the eastward. 

The Capitol building is situated on a plateau 
88 ft. above the level of the Potomac River and 
covers an area of 153,112 sq- ft., or approximately 
3% acres. Its length, from north to south, is 751 ft., 
4 ins.; its width, including approaches, is 350 ft.; 
and its location is described as being in latitude 
380 53’ 20.4” north ‘and longitude 770 00’ 35.7” 
west from Greenwich. Its height above the base 
line on the east front to the top of the Statue of 
Freedom is 287 ft., 534 ins. The dome is built 
of iron, and the aggregate weight of material used 
in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 

The Statue cf Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
by Thomsus Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 

at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
and the e in connection were $20,796.82, 

‘and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model. It was erected and placed in its present 
position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The grounds have an area of 58.8 acres, at one 
time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an early 
date was occupied by 2 subtribe of the Algonquin 
Indians known as the Powhatans, whose council 
house was then located at the foot of the hill. 

The Rotunda is 97 ft., 6 ins. in diameter, and its 
height from the floor to the top of the canopy is 180 

. ins. 
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The Senate Chamber is 113 ft., 3 ins., in length 
by 80 ft., 3 ins. in width and 36 ft. in height. The 
a will So persons. 

he Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length b 
93 ft. in width and 36 ft. in height. ‘ if 

The room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
Senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
occupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
as_a law library. . 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
burposes. There are 14,518 sq. ft. of skylights, 
679 windows, and 550 doorways. 

The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
and from the architect's office to the dome there 
are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. i 

The southeast corner stone of the original building 
was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washington, 
with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 
original designs were prepared by Dr. William 
Thornton, and the work was done under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British. 
The damage to the building was immediately repaired. 

In 1818 the central portion.of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintendence 
of Charles Bullfinch. The original building was 
finally completed in 1827. Its cost, including the 
grading of the grounds, alterations, and repairs, up 
to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on the 
4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas U. 
Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was com- 
pleted under the supervision of Edward Clark. The 
material used in the walls is white marble from the 
quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the columns from 
the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. The House exten- 
sion was frst occupied for legislative purposes Dec. 
16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 1859. 

The House office building was begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909. 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; 
the Senate structure, $5,019,251. : 

Under legislation contained in authorization act 
of Jan. 10, 1929, and in the urgent deficiency bill 
of March 4, 1929, provisions were made for 2 new 
House Office Building, to be located on the west 
side of New Jersey Avenue (oppesite the first House 
Office Building). Sher. 

This building was completed and ready for bene- 
ficial occupancy April 20, 1933. It contains 251 
2-room suites, 16 committee rooms; each suite and 
committee room being provided with a storeroom.. 
Eight floors are occupied by Members; the basement 
and subbasement by shops and mechanics needed 
for the proper maintenance of the building. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


The subject of a permanent seat of government 
“was first debated in Congress after the insult offered 
to that body in Philadelphia, in June, 1783, by a 

band of mutinous soldiers, who assailed the hall 
during session, demanding arrearages of pay. 

The northern members were in favor of a site 

on the Susquehanna, while the south favored the 
“Delaware or Potomac; and the comparative ad- 
vantages of New York, Philadelphia, rTmantown, 
Havre de Grace, Wright's Ferry. Baltimore, and 
~Conococheague were discussed. The South Caroli- 
nians opposed Philadelphia, because the Quakers 
‘favored emancipation. Large towns were objected 
to on the score of undue influence, while others 
ridiculed the idea of building palaces in the forest. 
nally, in 1790, a compromise was effected. The 
‘Southern members agr to vote with the North- 
“erners for the government to assume the debts of 
the states ($21, aged ee the io argant ets 
4 locate the ca: on the fb 
ergicn 3 a ies roclaimed by 
George Washington on March 30, 1791. Congress 


i : 1846, Alexandria was re- 
square miles; but when. an 84 Se cee 
reduced ee a 60 square miles. 

oree 
Ewasnnes on in 1814 consisted of 4,000 troops under 


Gen. Ross and Admiral Cockburn. Most of them 
bad come from Bermuda, and they debarked in 
the Patuxent River ana marched across country to 
Bladensburgh, where they encountered 8,000 raw 
militia, and 400 marines under Capt. Joshua Barney. 
The militia had been hastily recruited by order of 
John Armstrong, Secretary of War. 

The fight began at 1 p.m., on Aug. 24, 1814, and’ 
ended at 4 p.m., in surrender to the British, who 
then proceeded into the city,’ Meantime, by Sec- 
retary Armstrong’s command, the navy yard was 
blown up, with the sloop, Argus, and the new frigate, 


Columbia. 

The third British brigade, under Gen. Ross, fired 
the Capitol, then marched to the President’s Mansion 
(White House), burning it and the Treasury Building... 
President Madison and his cabinet had galloped 
across the Potomae on borseback. 

The Long Bridge across the Potomac, at ppp = 
town, was burned that night, and the next day the 
War and Navy building was put to the flames. 
On Capitol Hill the hotel of Daniel Carroll and the 
residences of Gen. Washington and Mr. Frost were 
burned. A torch thrown carelessly into a dry well 
at the Navy Yard by 4 British soldier exploded 
powder hidden there, and nearly 100 troopers were 

led. 

Then came a tornado, which destroyed many 
buildings. The British marched back to the Patuxent ~ 
River and there rojunee Cockburn's fleet and sailed 
down to Chesapeake Bay and thence to sea. 
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U. S.—The White House. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


In 1934 there were 2,492 persons who ‘broke 
bread” and were personal and informal guests at the 
White House, and 974,376 persons walked in and out 
as mere sightseers, Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt 


told a radio audience in April, 1935. 

She divided all White House entertaining into two 
arts, private and personal hospitality, “the in- 
ormal and easy-going kind,” and formal and official 

hospitality, which the country expects of the Presi- 
dent’s wife. é 

The latter kind, she said, requires ‘‘the dignity and 
formality which puts us on an equal footing socially 
with any foreign representative or any group or 
republic.”’ 

The President’s wife gave the following facts about 
the ten formal dinners of each season, the most 
exclusive events and therefore least written about: 

Two senior aides, military and naval; nineteen 
junior aides add eclat to each official dinner. 

Formal invitations to these affairs must be ac- 
cepted if the individual is in Washington and physi- 
cally able to be present. 

Different White House doors are usually used by 
the Supreme Court and Cabinet. 

No one is late. 

Table decorations are either the gold service 
acquired by President Monroe, or the silver decora- 
tions having as a centrepiece a silver boat sailing on a 
sea of glass, 

All small silyer is marked ‘the President’s house’’; 
all china bears the President's seal. 

One waiter or butler serves four people. 

Usually the ladies leave the gentlemen to have 
their coffee and cigars; the gentlemen join them later 
in the Green Room and all go to the} East Room 
musicale, to which added guests have been invited. 
The dinner party is all over by 11:30. 

The White House was the first publie building 
erected in Washington, the corner-stone having been 
laid on October 13, 1792,.in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company of citizens and officials, which 
did not, however, include President Washington. 
The site was selected by Major L’ Enfant, the French 
engineer who prepared the plan for the city, and was 
approved by Washington. The architect was James 
Hoban, 2. native of Ireland who had resided for some 
years in Oharleston, South Carolina. Hoban super- 
intended the original construction; the reconstruc- 
tion after the burning by the British, and the later 
construction of the sovth and north porticos. 

The design is said to have been suggested by that 
of the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture. The exterior walis 
are of light gray [sandstone from quarries on Aquia 
Creek, Virginia, and were painted white in the 
course of the reconstruction after the fire. 

The building on tne west wing, housing the 
executive offices, underwent, in 1934, extensive re- 
modeling to provide additional space for the office 
force. The roof was raised a small amount so as to 
give an extra floor of office space. The basement was 
extended to the south. An additional suite of offices 
Was put on the first floor by extending it to the east. 

The floor space was enlarged from 15,000 square 
feet to 40,000 square feet. The offices are air- 
conditioned. 

The White House was first occupled by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some |of the interior construction, notably the finish 
of the'East Room, had not been completed at that 
time, The east and west terraces were constructed 

Jefferson's administration. 

On August 24, 1814, the builaing was burned b: 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the walls. 
The work of reconstruction was commenced in the 
spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved in 
during December, 1817. The south portico was 
completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 

In 1869 the east terrace was entirely removed, 


but no other important structural changes were made 


until 1902, except greenhouses on the west terrace. 
Congress in 1902 made an appropriation of $65,000 
for a new building to accommodate the offices of the 
President, and $475,000 for making the necessary 
changes in and additions to the White Heuse and for 
refurnishing. The work was started in June, 1902, 
the President reoccupied the house in November, 
and all operations were completed by January 1, 1903. 
AS @ result of this restoration, the .ower part of the 
White House was made structurally sound, and ade- 
Rae for its purposes for many years to come. No 
urther changes were made in the period between 
1902 and 1927, except the enlargement of the office 
b sen in 1910 and the fitting up of several attic 
Trooms during President Wilson’s administration. 


‘makers. 


the 
old’ roof (including the third story or attic) and the 


The work done in 1927 comprised removi 


y 
ceilings of the second story, and replacing them with” 
new and fireproof construction, using steel trusses, 
and beams, hollow tile roof and floor arches and 
partitions, with roof covering of slate and prome- 
nade tile. : - ¥ 

Entrance lobby and main corridor.—These rooms 
bave limestone floors, and are painted buff and white. 
Six classic columns mark the separation between the 
lobby and the corridor. The window hangings are 
red, and ared rug, 70 feet in length, is on the corridor 
floor, On the east and west walls of the lobby are 
mirrors reaching from the floor to the ceillng, and in 
the center of the floor appears the President's seal, 
in yellow bronze, inlaid in the stone. On the walls 
are paintings of Presidents Tait, Coolidge, Roosevelt 
(by Sargent), Harding, McKinley, and Wilson. 


The East Room.—The walls of this room are covered 
with wood paneling, enameled; the ornamental ceiling 
is done in stucco; and set in the walls are twelve low » 
relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers, sculptors, the 
subjects being taken from Aesop’s fables. On both 
the east and west sides of the room are two mantels 
of colored marble, with mirrors over them, The room 
is lighted by three crystal chandeliers, and by four 
bronze standards bearing electrie lights, which are 
placed at the four corners of the room. The window 
draperies are of heavy yellow silk damask. The floor 
is oak parquetry work. The concert grand piano, 
decorated in gold by Dewing, is a gift from the 
On the east wall are paintings of George 
Washington and Martha Washington. The wife of 
President John Adams, when the East Room still 
was unfinished. ‘‘made a drying room of it, to hang 
up the clothes in,’”’ 

The Green Room.—The wall covering and curtains 
in this room are of green silk damask. The white 
marble mantel, together with that in the Red Room, 
was originally in the State Dining Room, having been 
purchased in England when the White House was 
reconstructed after the fire in 1814. The Aubusson 
rug on the oak floor bears the coat of arms of the 
United States. On the walls are paintings of* Jeffer- 
son, Van Buren, Polk, and John Quincy Adams. 


The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con- 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions. The 
wall covering above the white enameled wainscoting 
is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains are of 
the same material. The mantel is of white marble, 
and the floor is of oak. In this room the President 
receives foreign diplomats presenting their creden- 
tials, and guests at State dinners and receptions. 


The Red Room has a white enameled wainscoting, 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask, 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is a © 
duplicate of that in the Green Room, and the 
Aubusson rug is similar to that in the Green Room, 
except in color. On the walls are paintings 
Grant, John Adams;-Madison. and Jefferson. 

The State Dining Room is used for all large dinners 
and luncheons, and can seat comfortably ninety 
guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are of paneled 
and carved oak, and the window curtains are of green 
velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, is elaborately decor- 
ated.. The chimney piece is of stone, and the chan- 
delier and wall branches are silver. A large portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln hangs on the north wall. 

The Private Dining Room has a yaulted ceiling, 
white enameled wainscoting, and walls Real se 
ape The mantel is of marble, with a mirror over 
t copied from one belonging to the White House 
perio in the room is a painting of Tyler, The 

ite House kitchen has been modernized with 
electrical cooking and other equipment. 

Second and Third Floors —These floors are devoted 
to the family and guests of the President. The 
second floor has 7 bedrooms and baths, in addition — 
to the library, the President’s study, and @ wide all» 
extending the length of the building. The third floor 
has 14 rooms, 7 bathrooms, and storage rooms, 

Lower Corridor.—In this corridor and the colennade 
leading from the east entrance are paintings or 
Presidents Jackson, Johnson, Taylor, Monroe, W. H. 

arrison, Washington; of Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Coolidge, 
Mrs. ‘Tyler, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Lincoln, and the wife of Major 
Van Buren. There are, also, a painting of the Signing 
of the Peace Protocol of the Spo American War, 
and one of the room at Versailles in which the World 
War Peace Treaty was signed. 

in the White House grounds are elms planted b 
Presidents J. Q. Adams, Hayes, and Wilson: rae 
gum, by President Benjamin Harrison; oaks, — b: 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt; beech, Dy Puedia 
dent Roosevelt; Japanese cherry, by Mrs. Taft; 
magnolia, by Mrs. Harding; birch, by Mrs, Coolidge. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE or THE UNITED STATES. 


| EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. 


In Dist.| Outside 
“Date —_ |Columbta| Dist. Col. 


MO Sic os wales 


Total. 


562,252 
527,517 


515,772|| December 31, 1929. .:! 
-089 || June 30, 1930. 


479,479 


1935, the employees numbered 717,712 

Il, $109, 295,603); Aug., 1935, they totaled 

ayroll, $115,789,800). 

8,286 ‘persons added to the Federal pay- 
rolls during ‘August, 1935, about 24,688 were trans- 
ferred from State’ Emergency Relief Administra- 
tions to the WPA, and 24,174 of them were reported 


In Dist.| Outside 
~ Date Columbia) Dist. Col. 
December 31, 1928.... 

June 30, 1929... 2! s 


Total. ¢e. y 
544,023 


December 31, 1930... 
June 30, 


December 31, 1934. |. 685,495 


too late for inclusion in the payroll total, 

Also excluded from all the August totals are 
temporary employes in the postal service outside of 
Washington, including 20,853 in substitute grades 
and 48,614 temporary employes of the Department 
of Agriculture hired under letters of authorization, 
with a payroll of $1,863,266. 


ya 


- emergency, 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF U. 8. GOVT., JUNE 30, 1935. 


In District of Outside District of 
Columbia. Columbia. Total. 
Total | Men (Women 


3,633 883 


Department or Office. SSS SSS 
Men {Women| Total | Men |Women 


839) 2,420) 11,213 
17,366] 31,687] 6/338] 38,025 39° 102 
3; raael Of 54823] 6,663] 61,486 at *959 


4,280 997| _5,277| 5,676 
3,557 |233, 21 122,205|255,226/235,823 
2,363) 48,344| 55,883 


ries Dwell. Auth 
Ameri. Battle Monu. Com 


Nat. Labor Relat. B 
Nar ay ghee Ans eae 
at. Rail ime OS OS Nae a3 Dees 7 ; 


sri 6 


186 Zosloe 2 8 i 9} 194 
2 1,816] 3,257| 5,073] 19,068] 9,125) 28,193] 20,884 3 
‘This ent does not include the legislative, judicial or military branches of the Federal Governme n 
or the Eeasiones ot the District of Columbia. The civil executive branch includes both permanent 
5 and the temporary positions; classified (subject to competitive examination under civil | 
law) and unclassified (excepted from competitive examination by law or executive order). 


ALL FOLLOWING ESTABLISHMENTS ARE EXCEPTED FROM 
<i bee PROVISIONS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT AND RULES. 


Fed. Surpl. Relief Corp. . 
Home Owners Loan Corp. 
paverast. Bound. Com.: 

, Alaska and Can. 


8||Internat. Joint Com 
Merchant Fleet Corp? 
National Archives 
Nat. Emerg. Council 
2||Nat. Recov. Admin... 
Nat. Resoure, Com. 
Nat. Steel Lab. Relat. Bd. . 
Nat. Test. Lab. Relat. Bais 


2 


179 
12,033 


143] 3 
7,555| 19,588 


742 in 
Rural Electric Admin 
0||Special Ady. on Forei. Tde. 
94 8 Ten. Val, Author 
1,155 
148 1 
6 a 7 
itions, shown in the third table, those occupied ree ersons in the District of Col; 
“to aS imokuding 41,608 women; those outside the District of Columbia numbered 615,98 
‘ing 79,169 women. 
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City. 


Amarillo, , 
Amsterdam.. 

Anderson... 
Asheville... . 
Atlanta, Ga.. 
Atlantic City 


Austin, Tex.. 
Baltimore. . 
Battle Creek. 
Bay City... 
Bayonne. . 
Beaumont.. 
Berkeley. . 
Bethlehem . 
Blmingt’n. 3 
Birmingham. 
Bloomfield. . 


Bridgeport. . 
Brockton... 


Cleveland. . 
Cly'l'd Hg’s. 
Clifton, N. J. 


m, N. J. 
Ciimb's, Ga. 
C'l’'mb’s, O.. 
C’ncil By at: 
Covington. . 
Cranston... 
Dallas, Tex.. 
Danville, Il. 


Des ines . 
Detroit..... 


Fitchburg. . - 
Flint, Mich... 
Ft, Smith... 
Ft. Wayne. . 
Ft. Worth... 
Fresno, eg 
Galveston. . 
Gary, aad. 
Glendal 
Gr’nd Rip’ ds 
Green Bay. . 
Greensboro. . 
Hamilton... 
Hammond. . 
Hamtramck. 
burg. . 


f 
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United States—Statisties of American Cittes. 


Net Debt. 


113,350, 387 
"460,000 
57,846,396 
107,328, ee 
8,210, 021 


21502, 
aar7a0. a9 


Br 030, O78 
4,210,808 309 


i 997; 129 


57: 
598,469 
941,600 


alty Ass'd 


Re: 
Valuation. 


ollar: 
264. 679, 230 
27,348, 2 
236,774, B45 
102,000,000 
75,901,910 
37,416,000 
33,970,710 
31,248,800 
43,063,359 
245,000,000 
116,731,732 
52,255, 760 


234,551,175] 


75,268,800 
146, 976,600 


54, 
1,500,771,873 
39,500,000 
751,229,000 


 33,011/351 
44 41 


134,553,951 
47,995,700 
82.381/330 

145, 


40,731,751 
113,364,020 


80,500,000 
63,898,255 
86,878,530 
48,920,100 
90,459,030 


of the cities 


STATISTICS OF THE CHIEF CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


es are those given by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Ciate ea questionnaires as returned by the financial officers 


in 1935.) 


Gov'tal Realty 
| Costs. City Net Debt. Valuation. 
Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. 
2,800,000]|Hartford....| 11,095,697 32,265,288 
752,095||Haverhill. .. 1,608,340 47.624,95 
6,443,531||Hazelton.. . . 1,958,000 29,368,989 
1,076,000}|Hi. Pt., N.C.| 11,294,855 37,700,000 
1,349,000||Hi. Pk., Mic. 1,263,024 64,540,000 
40,000||/Hoboken....| 10,473,015 89,786, 146 
1,183,999||Holyoke. ... 1,440,000 73,773,810 
99,593||Houston....} 27,835,080] 260,000,000 
732,842||Indianapolis.| 10,042,320! 560,595,780 
15,381,879] |Irv’gt’n, N.J. $307,485 69,637,304 
6,181,467 ||Jacksonville. 9,932,629 85,382,24' 
852,632||Jamestown. . 2,196,547 64,219,99: 
1,682,816||Jersey City..| 65,515,316] 583,406,259 
1,375,274||Johnstown. . 8,814,16. 73,161,91 
2,113,070}| Joliet, Ill... . 1,019,128 21,312,450 
43,199,872||Joplin, Mo. . 365,779 15,882,520 
79.422 Kalamazoo. . _ 356,000 70,099,375 
1,163,873||Kan. C.,Mo.| 37,411,030] 475,263,000 
7,436,290||Kearny..... 10,080,000 76,555,798 
1,734,261|/Kenosha, W. 2,979,0 64,080,300 
1,128,914}|Knoxville. 23! 932,066 94, ,000 
1,034,816||Kokomo. 139,92 27,035,000 
5,212,216}|La Crosse... 726,000 47, 144,405 
5,548,634||Lakewood,O. 2,038,837 93,596,385 
1,342,326||Lancaster. . . 4,645,9 88,441,950 
2,084,000||Lansing.. .. . 3,300,000 91,359,765 
80,717,858]|Lawrence. .. 3.149,049 98,788,725 
10,916,724|}Lewiston 1,228,000 31,412,934 
3,639,808] |Lexington 2,784,850 43,992,694 
4,767,750}|Lima, Ohio 4,401,506 48,928,900 
39,231,533]|Lincoln..... 258,452 ,075, 
723,575||Little Rock... 2,009,00 1,500, 
8,665,179|\Long Beach.| 16,337,390} 154,812,655 
.940,715||Lorain, O... 2,049,669 ,000,000 
1,269,369||Los Angeles.| 154,766,026} 1,273,901,225 
1,110,092}|Louisville...| 33,312, 1,500, 
767,326||Lowell...... 48 1,356| 112,233,8. 
700,325||Lynchburg. . 614,947 34,934,445 
2,097,734||Lynn, Mass. 7,280,169| 122,487,000 
,681,000|\Macon, Ga. . 708,000 000, 
,031,730}|Madison, W. 5,255,460] 122,163,906 
3,147||Manchester . 3,448,500 92,757,548 
49,317,550|| MeKeesp’rt . 1,671,730 54,657,1 
'47,000||Memphis...| 20,885,276] 205,923,655 
13,6287381||Meriden.. ;280,000 59,114,725 
23,513,335||Miami, Fla..{ 29,410,230 ,761,8. 
731,874 Milwaukee,.{ 35,848,700] 857,898,150 
1,554,338]|Minneapolis.| 42,642,410 2,041,020 
993,750||Mobile, Ala.| 11,919,453 884,521 
2,814,976||Moline, Ill. None. 23,253,940 
94, Montclair 12,603,678 98,554,700 
1,182,826}|Mt. Vernon 11,892,461] 154,111,260 
1,487,087 ||Muskegon. 2,087,370 37,513,300 
9,889,864) |Muskogee 30,00 15,120,505 
88,000/|Nashua..... 1,240,745 39,038,206 
769,145} |Nashville 13,736,000 11,530,150 
,700, Newark. 112,951,129} 735,390,953 
387,832||Newark, O -097,0: 5,422,400 
6,649,234]|N. Bedford 6,564,537 92,685,675 
3,167,486]|New Bruns. . 3,740,127 39,920,162 
55.512,917||Newburgh... 2,991,311 "990; 
"64819 2||New Castle. . 927,8: §,256,570 
3,828,132||New Haven.| 14,526,219} 310,169,000 
1,754, 132|| New Orleans. 7,854,080] 407,308,859 
362,702||Newport. . 1,841,607 75,737,700 
4,706,272||N'’p't News.. 2,756,957 30,778,650 | 
787,612||Newton.. 6,520,619] 164,420,850 
a dfe Stars 0132 eae 
476, ara, Fa) ‘ 2 148,232, 
1,481,491]|Norfolk, Va. o7 


3 56,1 
910 $365,700 1295,325 
1,944;680||/Paducah Ky. 350,757! — 15,632/180 
1,105,524||Pasadena. 10,403,550] 109'587:105 
:799,047||Passaic..... 7,695,460 9784.9. 
1,283,598||Paterson....| 14,520,728 170'681'31 
73,423||Pawtucket..| 73,963,121 "358.7 
2,933,879||Pensacola, . 2/500, 000 9,929; 180 
2'050,936||Peoria, Tl, 1,007,009 87,054,153 
1,469,252 peonts, Ue 968] _44°198'783 
12,767||Philadelphia.| 419,556,147] 2,906,748,766 
25,959 Pittsburgh. 60,635,564] 1,173/280°3 
2,042,948||Pittsfield. . 2) 133 3,528| " 60;597/215 
1/666,924||Plainfield . 4/875,056] 5415581483 


fiscal year 1933. The others are rors 


Ass’d| Gov’ a 
Costs. 


Dollars. 
11,023,192 
2,856,178 


,000 
6,652,612 


2,622'643 
35,4391318 
573,955 


é 


F 
h 


relief calls 
~ acted in the 25 


at 


‘ 


United States—Statistics of American Cities. 437 
(STATISTICS OF AMERICAN CITIES—Continued.) 
Realty Ass’d] Gov'tal Realty Ass’d ov’ 
City. Net Debt. | Validation. Costs. City. Net Debt. Valuation. ere 
Dollars. Dotiars. Dollars. Dollars Dollars. lars 
riders M.. 6,953,250 57,474,360 651,930! |Spokane... . 2,553,821 69, 158,436 2 God 608 
Pen thur. 4,968,147 21,272,020 604,107) |Sp’ngf'ld, Tl. 3,800,000 52,946,110] 1,748,446 
Dene Me. 057,917 68,366,650} 4,125,209) |Sp'?ld, Mass. 11,332,000} 256,476,280 13167" 81 
Bt nd, Ore.| 39,211,002 222,493,585 5,097,764) |Spr'f'ld, Mo. 1,413,497 37,624,666 567,017 
eee a 4,418,327) 49,433,405) 994,934) |Sp'ngf'ld, O..]  4;114/403]. _571592'160| ° 1,607,868 
pote 24 5, 526,129 31,016, 1,212,958) |Stamford. . . 2,518,528 122,743,506} 1,387,906 
Pree psie. 5,201,462 53,313,710] 1,424,358] |Steubenville. 497,000 49,705,000 613,280 
od soo 48,724, 17 616,239,400 14,727,799] |Stockton, C.. 5,659,600 68,900,230} 1,430,425 
‘ en 0. ES 369,000 28,410,911 38,160 Superior. ... 2,247,756 44,469,745 ,016,224 
Ruacy. a 90. 33,868,4 10 387,600) |Syracuse. . . . 30,893,111 378,558,171] 16,294,259 
ey _ 112,964,000 5,012,044/|Tacoma.... 2,099,558 50,911,420] 6,109,351 
Rac ne. Ww 103,428,206 3,146,599||Tampa, Fla. 9,341,227 71,270,435] 2,869,920 
h 38-474,130 641,250||Taunton....| 2,012,800] 31,677,860] 2,056,766 
170,250,000) 1,748,850] |TerreH’ te, I. 452,387 34,612,700| 1,061, 
; 40,985,950} 2, 165,506 Toledo, O.... 23,071,339} 399,120,000] "2,544,869 
i .157,37 58,667 opeka..... 2,231,222 49,437,845} 1,521,091 
Richm’nd, V 233,000,000 8,411,542) /Trenton. . . . 17,904,486 158,629,091] 7,356,443 
Riverside... 23,871,495 507,945] |Troy, N. Y. 6,625,744 71,678,697] 3,468,018 
Roanoke, V.. I 52,700,792 2,593,534! | Tulsa, Okla.. 13,517,785 77,411,676] 3,351, 
Rochester 60,278,986 631,908,496) 27,509,754| |Union City. . 7,914,878 65,240,662] 3,533,615 
Rockford 353,500 38,664,500 1,331,671) | Utica, N.Y.. 309,745] 134,986,057) 6,266,487 
Rock Island. 286,000 21,933,978 851,107! Waco, Tex.. 5,285,076 49,366,120 1,164,312 
Rome, N. Y.. 1,780,233 28,202,451] 1,182,431/|Waltham. . . 2,769,500 48,261,300} 2,311,802 
Sacramento . 7,242,730 100,019,900} 2,327,126]|Warren, O. . 2,300,926 49,031,749 190,000 
Saginaw 4,069,350 79,300,780} 1,895,196] | Washington. one. 1,230,000,000} 40,699,315 
St. Joseph, 900,000 48,124,970 910,000) | Waterburry . 8,436,637 132,930,66 680,038 
St. Louis 78,091,546 1,030,373,704| 26,897,107] | Waterloo, I.. 715,241 29,543,000 727,872 
St. Paul 24,362,969 125,042,709) 10,516,757] | Watertown. . 1,308,500 53,046,330} 2,004,240 
St. P’t'rsb’re 21,051, ¢ 00 84,410,553) 1,073,221) | W't'rt'n, NY. 3,422,392 47,977,080 1,738,788 
Salem, Mass. 1,755,300 57,946,090} 2,305,736] | Waukegan, I. 60,000 16,850,000 771,000 
S'lt L’k City. 8,206,500 130,061,201} 2,821,888])W. Allis, W.. 2,171,000 50,026,798} 1,174,629 
San Antonio. 14,211,248) 164,951,120! 3,174,626/|Wheeling... 2,463,100 72,977,750 85,902 
§$'n B’rn'dino 945,408 25,992,312 425,372|| White Plains 13,079,873] 166,242,860} 5,906,519 
San Diego...} 15,733,290 52,384,230] 4,472,834||Wichita, K.. 6,676,127 ,785,610} 2,380,823 
S’n Frncisco} 170,085,900} 1,141,816,089| 54,557,420) | Wichita Falls 189,500 29,000,000 65,93! 
San Jose. . 1,230,375 18,018,000 677,680| | Wilkes-Barre 2,874,000 83,090,673) 1,440,397 
Savannah... 3,455,375 49,381,969} 2,030,000! | Will’sport, P. 24,939 29,190,345 72,58 
Schenectady.} 11, ,002} 157,046,692) 6,909,331] |Wilm’ton, D. 13,582,200}. 151,776,350| 2,884,709 
Seranton.. . 2,296,357} 121,733,600] 2,027,005| | Wilmington. 1,986,411 30,200,000 726,158 
Seattle... ... 14,148,000] 194,198,232) 8,235,957) |Wnstn-S'lem 6,554,494] 102,700,000] 2,598,056 
Sheboygan 599, 46,200,110} 1,210,813} | Woonsocket 6,800,576 74,984,500| 2,351,922 
Shreveport. 8,126,750 $1,058,920 726,500) | Worcester None. 260,949,800] 14,793,603 
Sioux C’y, 1. 1,993,790 67,838,639) 1,516. Yonkers 34,949,250} 326,024,075| 14,485,008 
Sioux Falls. . 872,254 40,420,363 931,580] | York, Pa.. 850,000 48,600,000 550,000 
S'm'rvilie,M. 3,869,111) 117,182,735} 5,210,735) | Youngstown. 837,88) 269,835,860 4,425) 000 
So. Bend, I.. 2,229,700] 131,493,830 929,990! |Zanesville. ... 161,018 44,619,600 071,000 


SALES TAX IN FORCE IN 24 STATES. 


The Sales Tax movement has been a development 
of the depression years adopted to a large extent be- 
cause of the necessity of meeting the unsatisfactory 
financial position of State governments, especially 
when the necessity for obtaining money to meet 

became acute. Some of the 26 laws en- 
= geste = oe el ded Pe 
changes are © . New Jersey tily repeal 
on Oct. 25, 1935. its 2% sales tax law enacted June 
1l, effective July 1. 

The term, sales tax, is used here for taxes on in- 
dividual retail sales, generally paid by the consumer, 
collected by the merchant and by him transmitted 
to the appropriate tax collector. 
sales such as the universal gasoline tax and those 
im) on tobacco products and luxury products, 
are not included in the classification used here, nor are 
gross receipts taxes and gross income taxes which in 
some form are levied in seven States, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Washington, 


DOr deny be noted that this form of taxation has not 


been adopted by any of the New England States. 
New York City by Municipal Ordinance adopted a 
2% retail sales tax (food bein creme) on Dec. 
5, 1934, to raise money for relief. p to Sept. 24 
1935, $27,409,860 was turned into the City Treasury. 


Taxes on selective | 


If New York City is included with the States about 
55% of the total population of the United States is 
paying taxes of retail or general sales type. 

The status of the sales tax as of July, 1935, with 
the date of expiration where stipulated, is as follows: 


State. % Rate. | Enacted. Expiration. 
2 1935 |July 1, 1937 
2 1933 }.. Be 
3 1933 
2 1935 |June 30, 1937 
2 1935 |March 15, 1937 
3 1933 . |... 408 eee 
2 1933 | ..s/5.020 eee 
2 1934 |April 1, 1937 
3 1930 |June_ 30, 1936 
2 1935 |March 31, 1936 
3 1933...) [20 
2 1929) | .2. Cee 
1 1934 |Dec. 31, 1937 
Montana..... 2 1935 1... \ dca 
New Jersey... 2 1935 (|a)June 30, 1936 
New Mexico... 2 1934 (1. 33.02)) pau 
N. Carolina... 3 1931 |June 30, 1937 
N. Dakota 2 1935 |May 1, 1937 
CRAG ST haters 3 1935 |Dec. 31, 1935 
Oklahoma.... 2 1933 | July 1, 1937 
S. Dakota..... 2 1933 |... ..o/aeeuerere 
SARS So. es ss (b) 2 1933 |)... superar 
Washington. .. 2 1933 |. 0a. sere 
W. Virginia 2 1921 |June 30, 1937 
Wyoming..... 2 1935 |March 31, 1937 


a) Repealed Oct. 25, 1935. 
a 10 G applicable to malt products. 


SHIPBUILDING UNDER MAIL CONTRACTS. 


Between 1928 and June, 1934, American shipping 
companies having mail-contracts built 31 ships at a 


On B15 20600 ss fepaid Tota afer 
which on B A 
government Subsidies over this period were $162,100,- 


i is 


000. The 32 mail-contract companies have a total 
capital of $110,600,000 including reserves while the 
book value of the ships is $201,400,000, and debts 
owed the Government $112,500,000. The book value 
of the spipe is considered over-valued to the extent 
of $45,000,000- 
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Political and Financial Statistics of the States. 


POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE STATES. | ‘ 
Sal. Gov. Tone ; 


STATE. Ent’d Union, )Ar’aSa.M.| Settled. |L'th, M.|Br'th M Capital. Term 
.41819, Dec. 14] 51,998 1702 330 200 Ne ade zest $6,000-} 4 
1912, Feb. 14) 113,956 1580 390 335 |Phoenix.... 6,000 2. 
1836, June 15] 53,335 1685 275 240 |Little Rock.. 00! 2 
1850, Sept. 9| 158,297 1769 770 375 |Sacramento..... 10,000 4 
1876, Aug. 1} 103,948 1858 390 270. |Denver........% .000 |. 2 
1788, Jan. 9 »965 1635 90 75 |Hartford......+ 4,300 2 
re. 1787, Dec. 7 2,370 1726 110 35. | DOVED,. |, oesteic sinls 7,500 4 
HIOMIGa ks (ase viele 1845, Mar. 3) 58,666 1559 460 400 |Tallahassee..... ,500 4- 
re {-0) 94 1 ae ear ioe 1788, Jan. 2] 59,265 1733 315 250 |jAtlanta........ 7,500 2 
BN laamare ate mle wiate 6 1890, July 3 83,888 1842 490 305: | Boise ss 3 sites 5,000 2 
ELIRTROUS ho ia'sheyaier sa toler 1818, Dec. 3 56,665 1720 380 205 |Springfield...... 12,000 4 
Indiana.......-.,.. 1816, Dec. 11} 36,354 1733 265 160 |Indianapolis....} 8,000} 4 
LOWS. . oie in ewes ease 1846, Dec. 28} 56,147 1788 300 210 |Des Moines.....} 7,50! 2. 
WRANSAS. 6 5. eee wes 1861, Jan. 29 82,158 1727 400 200 5 2 
Kentucky.......... 1792, June 1 40,598 1765 350 175 4 
Louisiana shee pile rerey Ps 1812, Apr. 8] 48,506 1699 2380 275 4 
MIO cic crave o.0'e oi+ls 1820, Mar. 15 33,040 1624 235 205 2 
Maryland.......... 1788, Apr. 28} 12,327 1634 200 120 4 
Massachusetts...... 1788, Feb. 6 8,26 1620 190 110 2 
Michigan....5...:. 1837, Jan. 26) ~57,980 1650 400 310 2 
Minnesota. . -|1858 May 11) 84,682 1805 400 350 2 
1817, Dec. 10} 46,86 1716 340 180 4 
1821, Aug. 10} 69,420 1764 300 280 4 
1889. Nov. 8] 146,997 1809 580 315 4 
. |1867, Feb. 9 7,52! 1847 415 205 2 
.|1864, Oct. 31) 110,690 1850 485 315 4 
.|1788, June 21 , 341 1623 185 90 2 
New Jersey.... .|1787, Dec. 18 5 1664 160 70 3 
New Mexico 1912, Jan. 6| 122,634 1537 390 350 2 
New York......... 1788, July 26) 49,204 1614 320 310 2 
North Carolina..... 1789, Nov. 21 52,426 1650 520 200 4 
Boke Dakota...... 1889, Nov. 2] 70,837 1780 360 210 2 
EDO artis) Cibie eia es 803, M 1} 41,040 1788 230 205 2 
Gklstona ickte AOD 1907, Nov. 16} 70,057 1889 585 210 4 
6CCiS) a a ae eer 1859, Feb, 14] 96,699 1838 375 290 47. 4 
Pennsylvania....... 1787, Dec. 12} 45,126 1682 300 180 Harrisbun veges 18,000 4 
Rhode Island....... 1790, May 29 1,248 1636 50 35 |Providence..... -000 2 
South Carvlina...., 1788, May 23} 30,989 1670 285 215 olumbia....... 7,500 4 
South Dakota...... 1889, Nov 77,615 1794 380 24512 [Pierre s Sela eieleik 4 2 
‘PEMNESSCE 5.5.5 ss 1796, June 1 42,022 1757 430 120 |Nashville.... 4,000 2 
PRGA ivl bale ie'ssmlesis s 1845, Dec. 29] 265,896 1686 760 620 |Austin.......... 4,000 2 
Rbltaedinls sfoe see psi 1896, Jan. 4 4,99) 1847 345 275. |Salt Lake City. . 6.000 4 
Mermontinc cs slae 1791, Mar 9,56: 1724 155 90 |Montpelier..... 5,000 2 
oe Eee 1788, June 25] 42,627 1607 425 205 |Richmond...... 10,000 4 
Washington........ 1889, Nov. 11 69,127 1811 340 230 jOlympia........ 000 4 
West Vaca; ./1863, June 20} 24,170 1727 225 200 |Charleston,.... ,000 4 
Wisconsin. . .|1848, May 29] 56,066 1670 300 290 |Madison.. 6,000 2 
Wyoming. eS eee 1890, July 10 97,914 1834 365 275 |Cheyenne i 4 
pine S etext Legislature 
ate. ‘ove Term: |—— Budget.} Net Debt. As’ ’ 
Begins. Sen.| Rep Begins. Meets. | Limit. 7 } ee hee 
Alabama....... Jan. 1939 | 35 | 106 | Jan. 1939 | Quad 50 22,723 Vf 
Arizona... 2.22: Jan. 1937 | 19 | .51 | Jan. 1936 | Ann 60 132 1308 BE0 78! 
Arkansas, . Jan. 1937 | 35 | 100 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 2,44: 166,411 297,905 
California . Jan. 1939 | 40 80 | Jan. 1937 | Bien None | 415,000] 178,1 95/244 
Colorado. Jan. 1937 | 35 65 | Jan. 1937 | Bien None 10,15! 4,5 "713004 
Connecticu Jan. 1937 | 35 | 267 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 143 72,304 13,336 2,578,309 
elaware Jan. 1937 | 17} 35] Jan. 1937 | Bien 60 17,210 3,01 *293'32) 
Florida Jan. 1937 | 38 | 95 | Jan. 1937 | Bien 60 : None 412°879 
Georgia Jan. 1937 | 51 | 205 | Jan. 1937 | Bien 60 25,203 4,212 811:463 
Bains coos] SR SE | at | 88 | 3OR HERE | Bish | 49 | SoS OH) oR QR | aR 
GIB ces zis s sd an. an. en. | None} 388,999 i 
Indiana........: Jan. 1937 | 50 | 100 |} Jan. 1937 | Bien 61 25,60 193 808 eaoe One 
HOWAE Sisto ess Jan. 1937 | 50 | 108 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. | None| 14/6 "80 21433626 
Kansas........ Jan. 1937 | 40 | 125 | Jan. 1937 | Bien 50 19,250] 38,873 "732,108 
Kentucky...... Dec. 1939 | 38 | 100 | Jan. 1936 | Bien. 60 23,181 20,214 °304-795 
Louisiana... - May, 1936 | 39 | 100 | Jan. 1936 | Bien 60 ; 147,000 | 1/348;166 
Maines. .....,. Jan. 1937 | 33 | 151 |Jan. 1937 | Bien. | None ,00 29,541 663. 
Maryland... .!: Jan. 1939 | 29 | 120 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. | 90 32,652] 47/237 | 2,209°553 
Massachusetts..| Jan. 1937 | 40 | 240 | Jan. 1936 | Ann. None 62,085 69,185 | 5,814'727 
Michigan....... Jan. i937 | 32 | 100 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. | None| 8,910} 31/103 | 4°743'192 
Minnesota... - Jan. 1937 | 67 | 131\| Jan. 1937 | Bien. | 90 20,784] 114/986 | 1/244’971 
Mississippi... . Jan. 1940 | 49 | 140 | Jan. 1936 | Bien. | None} 12/183] 40/000 | —525'000 
dssourls ..... Jan. 1937 | 34 | 150 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. | None 1,000] 116,180 | 2,838/281 
Montana....... Jan. 1937 | 56 | 102 | Jan. 1937} Bien. 60 (931 10,591 648" 
Nebraska....... Jan, 1937 | 43 | Jam. 1937 | Bien. | None| 37,495 one 1,587,721 
ele ee le ee . an. en. 60 . 7 
Now  Haxhpshive Jan. 1937 | 24 | 422 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 6,083 Wee eetaee 
New Jerse : 21 | 60] Jan. 1936 None] 32,344] 118,298 | 5,020,581 
New Mexit 20 ; 24 | .49 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 2,064 1/0 61/000 
New York.\ |. : : 51 | 150 | Jan. 1936 | Ann. | None| 2987464] 4807922 | a5 675,672 
North Carolina.. ‘ 50 | 120 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. None 31,669] 170;83 "162,443 
North Dakota. ..| Jan. 1937 | 49 |} 113 | Jan. 1937} Bien 60. 5,71 24'288 rai ag8 
OBO Wc. Jan. 1937 | 32 | 134 | Jan. 1937 | Bien None 60,000 "750 8, 757. 540 
Oklahoma. :°.:: Jan. 1939 | 44 | 1207} Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 19,859 19,568 "881 1,381 
Oregon. . -.| Jan. 1939 | 30 60 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 40 7,050 50/81 94. rien : 
Pennsylvania’. .| Jan. 1939 | 50 | 207 | Jan. 1937 Bien. | None] 412,686] 137,738 | 11,109" 37 
Rhode Island.\.| Jan. 1937 | 42 | 100 | Jan. 1936 % None 0/506 1.0 ‘Oars If 
South Carolina,.| Jan. 1939 | 46 | 124 | Jan. 1936 | Ann, None 7,50: 42'900 364’ = 
South Dakota..| Jan. 1937 | 45 | 103 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. 60 2194 45,182 789, 
Tennessee. .... . Jan, 1937 | 33 | 99 | Jan. 1937 | Bien 75 25,000] 92/320 | 1,133° 
Mean 0 Jan. 1937 | 23 | "60 | San: 1937 | Bien: | 129 | 39:900]  azaz7 | aia, 
Stee ee . a en. 60 4, ie an? 
Vermont Racca an, 1937 | 30 | 248 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. | None 7 e109 $88 320,008 
Virginia... an, 1938 | 40 | 100 | Jan. 1936 | Bien. | 60 | 41,600] 19'330 | 1,1767602 
ashington....} Jan. 1937 | 36 | 99] Jan. 1937 | Bien 60 | 154,863} 12701 | 1/085'778 
West Virginia...| Jan. 1937 | 30.| 94] Jan. 1937] Bien 60 4/422) 82'529 | 1'430; 
Wisconsin... :. | Jan. 1937 | 33 | 100 | Jan. 1937 | Bien. | None 000) “11183 | 3'7zer760 
yoming,..... Jan. 1939 | 27 | 56 | Jan. 1937] Bien 40 3,138 31560 73081000 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING IN THE U. S. 


: (Data by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor.) 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


In 1-Fam.|In 2-Fam.| In Multi- |ImAll New In 1-Fam. | In 2-Fam.| In Multi-|In All New 
Year. |Dwellings./Dwellings.| Fam. Dw. Dwellings.|} Year. |Dwellings. Dwellings.| Fam. Dw.|Dwellings. 
1922 ...] 179,364 80.252 | 117,689 | 377,305 {/1929....] 98,164 27,813 | 118,417 | 244,394 _ 
: 96,344 149,697 453,673 [/1930.... 57,318 14,145 52,859 125,322 
95,019 137,082 442.919 {/1931.... 48,330 11,310 38,538 98,178 
86,145 178,918 493,222 |/1932.... 19,528 > 3,400 4,453 27,381 
64,298 209,842 462,214 //1933.... 14,437 2,124 9,318 25,879 f 


54,320 || 196.263 | 406/095 (1884...) 13,397 1,457 7,209 |. 22063 


Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Families Pro- Families Pro- Families Pro- 
vided for In vided for In— vided for In— 
and - |] City and . = 
rten 2 Year. 2 2 
FI . 1-8 Jo Stee 
s 2 ei Ss Rta Pye pal [Pe] ’ 
= _ i — L 
: a |2| 3 a} 5/3 
= = = S 
= a || S BOR pect: - 

aa eae 10:5|| tes 44.9/38.2| 16.9 93.3|....) 6.7 . 

1930. 3.0 1930 26.2)/27.9) 45.9 69.8| 5.8) 24.4 
15.9) 40.5|33.7] 25.8 81.1] 7.0} 11.9 
17.3 68.6/27.2] 4.1 95.1] 3.7| Ld 
82:1|17:9] 20. 97:1| 2:9) ae 
oT) eee 80.9)19.1].. 2): 64.8] 1.2] 34.0 
15.5/30.5 31.6/24.2) 44.2 59.3/26.8] 13.9 . 
1930. : a3t a38 18.3] 8.2) 73.5 66.1 1a 20:9 : 
1931... 28.8|24.4 20.5] 9.5] 70.1 68.7 11.3 0.0 
1932. . 59.3 /24.7 34.9 20.8) 44.3 ao re ae 3 
1933.. 83.1}15.9 14.2 7.6 78.2 ges Pe He 
1934. - 80.7|14.0 21.9] 5.9] 72.2 3.2] 6. . 

a: 51.6/48.0 11.7|11.9] 76.4 49.0|24.1| 26.8 ; 
1930... 15.2|52.7 9.3] 3.6] 87.2 518 11-6 36.6 . 
1931.. 9.5|61.9 10.0} 4.0] 86:0 85.1/12.5| 22.5 
1932. 24.7|70.7 39-8 22.0 38.1 83.4 1-6) 6. 

1933. 63.9 Bet ee 6.3] 2.2] 91.5 56.0| 1.9] 42.1 
c Brooklyn : ; 

ons re 37.9117.6| 44.6|| 1921. 24.1/44.0] 31.9 37.6 17.0 45.4 
1930... 38.9/18.3| 42.8]| 1930. 12.8|10.6] 76.5 53.2| 9.9) 40.9 
1931. . 62.4|20.9| 16.7|| 1931. 9.0|12.3] 78.6 69.4| 8.2) 25.4 
ies. $2.3 153 33 1933. 93 ie 33 56.1/13.5| 30.4 « 
ig3a., 70.5} 7.8| 21.7 ets 4.3| 8.1] 87.6 60.2/25.6| 14.2 

by & Bi nD 4 

Cloypland: 35.5/40.5| 24.0]/ 1921.. .7| 3.7] 95.5 75.4). os 24.6 . 
1930... 60.2|14.8| 25.0|} 1930.- ‘1|....| 99.9 49.0] 1.1) 49.8 
1931... 78.1|13.3| 8.6]| 1931.. 12)" 11) 99:7 38.9]...,] 61 
Lo eee 73.2 10.5 PORN Agso oo ALTE Se re 100.0 77-6] 8) 21.6 
i833 77.6|10.5| 11.9|]| 1934.. 98.0 77.3| .4| 22.3 
Tosi 46.9|17.9| 35.2|| 1921. 15.6 ‘ 

1930. - 55.4/30.5| 14.1|} 1930. 44.1 44.2 21.7 34.0 
1931.. 79.1|14.7| 6.2|] 1931. 49.1 32.0/12.2) 95.8 
1932... 90.0}10.0]..... 32.3 35.3|11.3) 53.4 
ae 97.3] 39 21.1 37.4| 8.4] 54.2 
1934. : ree i] j 37-4] 8.4) bad 
921. 68.0/16.9| 15.2]/ 1921....| 2,594/100.0}....]..... 

1930. 36.8|12-1 

we aise 

1938 73.2)12.9 


Figures for New York and Boston show applications filed. 


H OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Acie ede Cincinnati, Sec. of U. 8. Building and Loan League.) 


1933. .| 10:727 | 9:2247105 
1933° | ogi | 3'370,146 


’ 


0,424'392| 770.65 


ssoci. 1 Ave. Per 
- Ave. Per) Associ- | Member- Total 
Year. aaonk ae Pare’ Member | Year. | ations. ship. Assets. Member. 
: 5 15 562,451| $633.24 
) ,175| $429.45 1927. .| 12,804 |11.336,261 |$7,178.562, 
Hee: | S62 | Aurea | gasses) ee ce ts Te SEIS | Sout) 
1922. esedias | 3'342°58000% °95\1930. | 11.777 |12°350.928 | 8,828/611,925] 714. 
1933: Bree'aRO | sioazoagee| B27. 1931. .| 11/442 |115338,701 | 8,417,375,605| 742.36 
1904. Baea'sse | £765,037, B57 14\qoaa. || 10.997 |10114.792 | 7.750.491.084| 766.25 
554/352 | 4°765,937,197| 557.14 1932. .| 10.997 | 10.114, °750,491,084) 766.25 
36 ‘88 5,509.176,154 6,977.8 AD 


. 6.334,103.807| 593.87 
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Neen ee ae aT RERDE LPT RR PISA ET IPS Sa Pa EAD I 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, 


AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES. 


New _ i 
-residential |Additions, Altera~ Total Building Families 
hey Se go erenidinae: tions, and Repairs. Operations. | Provided for. 


E ndex| Estimated {Index| Estimated |Index| Estimated Index} No. {Index 
ae Ronenditae eon Expenditure. | No. |Expenditure | No. | Expenditure. | No. No. 


$1,855,779,729|100. 0/224,545|100.0 
.1]377,305 |168. 


5,775,199 |100. 0/$282,651,791 |100 
see g16.713 137.8| 297,310,776 |105. 
1,070,596,718 |168. 
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282'389,451| 20.6| 25,879| 11. 


10 ,738, 
28. . 
94a ees | Sl ied eoTo8l 376,686,270] 20.3] 22,063] 9. 


76,370,924| 8.1] 164,627,281] 25. 
The index numbers are based on 1921 as equaling 100: 
BRADSTREET ESTIMATES OF BUILDING EXPENDITURE IN 120 CITIES.? 
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$821,717,000 $2.832,439,000 | 1929 $2,489,553,000 
877,924,000 18 = 374,08 1,00! . 2,907,529,000 | 1930 1,407,833,000 
08,069,000 . - 3,386,043,0 1931. 1,005.626,000 
734,519,000 . 3,230,414,000 | 1932 366,318,000 
770,010,000 . 2,870,512,000 | 1933 262,942,000 
; 926,647,000 2,795,229,000 | 1934...... 285,170,000 
NUMBER OF BUILDINGS AND COST OF CONSTRUCTION IN 819 IDENTICAL CITIES. 
Buildings for which permits Buildings for which permits 
were issued were issued. 
1934 1933 1934. 1933. 
Type of building Type of building. 
No. | Cost No. Cost No. Cost No. Cost 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000. $1,000, 
Residential blags: Private garages. ..| 37,935} 9,104] 40,938] 9,255 
1-family dwellings.| 20,396/$78,994| 22,358/$84,987|| Service stations...| 3,002) 9,520) 3,057) 7,062 
2-family dwellings. 977| 5,841 1,267| 7,134]|| Institutions...... 124] 13,034 87| 20,863 
1-fam, and 2-fam. Office buildings. . . 164| 14,370 111} 5,551 
dwell. with stores. 216) 1,013 259} 1,312)) Public buildings... 351) 41,432 169] 36,889 
Multifamily dwell 320) 18,947 364] 28,828]| Public wks & util. . 393} 14,558 251] 57,534 
Multifamily dwell. Schools & libraries. 482| 36,529 98) 11,866 
with stores...,.. 23 510 17 208} Shegs — = w.cc. dislcaate 12,378] 3,441] 12,863] 3,230 
LOURIS s -a.), 432 aly 3 160 2 102/| Stables & barns... 686} 1,120 496 407 
Lodging houses. . . 6 24 15 103|| Stores & wareh’s..| 5,424) 33,505] 5,215] 25,459 
Alother’. ... 2.54 49| 2,450 22} 1,009{} All other......... 1,104) 1,561 545) 1,043 
CTT LS ber ea 21,990]107,941| 24,304/123,686 Totaly ..t2eea 64,725|215,778| 66,017/212,863 
‘ Nonresident’! bldgs: Tol, new bldgs...| 86,715|323,720| 90,321/336,550 
» Amusement bldgs . 603] 10,277] 437] 5,296|| Add. alter., rep... .|264,506|168,91 : i 
re | 221) Se 2241 E228 | cena otal, lage aatlco ean meal 
‘ac. & workshops . t f 4 ‘ Tand total..... .221|492, a 
Public garages... . 515| 3,362 380] 2,005 92, G20 827,258 Sao 


pay. THE GREAT LAKES. 
(Revised by United States Lake Survey Office, War Department.) 


Huron. Erie. Ontario. 
Length in-miles............. 2 
Breadth in miles .............. E 1 ior 7T 33 
Deepest soundings in feet......... 750 210 738 
Area (Sq. miles) water surface—U. S............. 0 9,110 4,990 3,560 
C inietioig of tS, 900 4/950 : 
SOCAL. 22. Weel wast ooh eee 22,400 23,01 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S..:....| 37/570 69,040 34'850 23'370 18710 
Canada,. st.) 143,380! [Woe wees 47,570 11,110 15,920 
TODAM Sag ak 80,900 69,04 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet........| 602.24 380.79 Ba079 Epes 346 03 
COAG, DGEUNE (30 na rr nr 46° 25" | 41°37" | 43°00" | 41°23, | 43° 417 
49° 007 46° 06° 46° 17° 42° 53” 44° 157 
Longitude, west.,............4. Fpl ce Ath 84° 22) 84° 45. 9° 43° 78° 51’ 76° 03° 
92° 067 88° 027) 84° 457 83° 29 ° 63° 
Bemmesoundary Une MMOS he eee ce ee ne 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
* United States shore line in miles.’ :!."" Wet ee 1,182 1,304 581 404 303 
Figures tor mean surface above mean sea level are Huron, 583.66 ft. (J ; 
the average for 75 years—1860-1934. 1926). Makalvmmuane cs 


Maximum and minimum monthly mean elevations ane son i eae Dec., be! 
f, ’ ; , ; . Nov., 


of the surface of the Great Lakes above sea level— 1934), 
Superior, 604.08 ft. (Sept. 1869); 600.10 ft, (A The level of Lakes Erie and 

1926), <Aphu, to recede in July, Lake Huron in August apa 

jonfiohigan, 583.57 tt. (June, 1886); 577.95 tt. (Jan, | YRRO level of the St, Tareas River to Lake St 
is Louis is governed by the level of Lake Ontario. 


ol. 


New York State—Area and Population by Counties. 441 
New ¥ork State Statistics. fi 
‘ POPULATION AND AREA BY COUNTIES. 
POPULATION. 
Land 
eteted rein 1930. P. ot. a in- 
Sates eae Per 1920. | 1910. | 1900. 1800)” |} ee — 
3 . 1920 to gs to 
1930. sq. m . 1930. 920. 
New York....... -+| 47,654/12,588,066 264.2/10,385,227/9,113,614/7,268, 894 6,003,174) 21.2 14.0 
21 pase ee 186,106 wt pi ey eins 164,555) 13.9 ar: 
8,0% K 36 413 ,o! 43,24 2 jl. 
aaa a ws cus y.s Scar ete sha Cae ae : 728 d ee 
7,022 8.5 78,809 69,149 62,973] 29.4 4, 
72,398 53.9 65,919 65,643 60,866 1.5 3 
64,751 92.1 67,106 66,234 65,302} —0.7 | —2.8 
126,457 118.3 105,126 88,314 75,202 9.6 9.7 
74,680} 183.5 54,662} 54,063 48,265) 13.4 20.5 
34,665 38.8 35,575) 36,568 37,776} —0.9 | —1.7 
46,687 44.5 48,230 47,430) 46,437 6.4 | —9.0 
41,617 64.6 43,658} 43,211 46,172 6.9 |—10.8 it 
31,709 63.0 29,249 27,576 28,657 7.0 dio 
41,163 28.4 45,575 46,413 45,496] —3.8 | —6.1 
105,462) 130.8 87,66 1,670 77,879] 14.9 4.7 
762,408 737.3 528,985] 433,686 322,981} 20.1 20.0 
33,959] 18.5 3,458] 30,70 33,05 6.6 | —4.7 
45,694 27.2 45,717 42,853 38,110 4.9 | —4:8° 
46,560 90.2 44,534) 42,842 37,650 3.6 0.9 
4,468) 89.7 37,615 34,561 33,265) 17.1 1.0 
25,808 40.1 30,214 31,478) 31,598] —,.. |—14.6 
3,92 2.3 4,373 4,947 4,762] —1.0 | —9.2 
64,0 43.9 6 56,356 51,049 45,608] —1.5 15.3 
83,574 65.6 50 133. 76,748 68,8! 1.6 2.3 c 
2,560,401 36,062.0} 2,018,356] 1,634,351] 1,166,582 838,547] 26.9 23.5 
23,447 18.5 704 x 27,427 29,806) —1.1 | —4.6 
7,560 59.5 36,830 38,037 37,059 37,801 2.0 | —3.2 
39,790 61.2 39,535 39,289 0,545) 42,892 0.6 0.6 
423,881] 639.3} 352,034] 283,212] 217,854] 189'586] 20.4 24.3 
60,076 150.9 rise 57,567 sues 45,699 3.7 0.6 f 
303,053] 1,106.0 83,930] _55,448].......... 140.3] 50.3 ' 
1,867,312/84,877.8| 2, 238 103 2,762, pba 2, 080. 600 1,515,301|—18.2 |—17.3 
149,329} 286.1 8,705) 92, 4,961 62,4 25.8 29.0 Q 
198,763 159.0 183'833 Arata 132,800 122,9 8.7 18.6 , 
291,606 373.4 241,465] 200,298) 168,735 146,247}. 20.8 20.6 ‘ 
54,27 83.6 52,652} 52,286 9,605 48,4 3.1 0.7 
130,383} 156.3} 119,844) 116,001] 103,859 97,859 8.8 3.3 — 
28,795 72.7 28,61 ji 30,1 30,803} .0.6 |—10.6 ‘ 
69,645 721 71,045 71,664 70,881 71,883; —2.0 | —0.9° \ 
46,710 46.3 46,200 47,216 48,939) 50,861 1.1 | —2.2 \ 
13,7: 59.0) 10,802 14,665 13,787) 14,849] 27.2 |—26.3 : 
1,079,129] 9,991.9 469,042} 284,041) 152,999 128,059] 130.1 65.1 
119,781 1380. 113,129} 122,276] 121,697 124,511 5.9 | —7.5 4 
158,346] 2,778.0) 116,53 85,969] 67,0 51,69 35.9 35.6 
59,5) 325.7 45,54 46,873} 38,298 35,162) 30.8 |—2.8 ~ : 
90,960 33.7 88,121 89,005 89,083. 85,048 3.2 | —1.0 re 
63,214 76.2 60,029 61,917 61,089 57,663 5.5 | —3.0 4 
125,02 606.9] » 109,363 235 6,852 29,797] 14.3 23.9 
19,66 30.6 21,303} 23,855) 26,854 29,164) —7.7 |—10.7 
2, 38.4 13,09 14,004 15,811 16,711] —1.4 | —6.5 
24,983 744 24,735 26,972 28,114 28,227 1.0 | —8.3 \ 
2,671 59.1 62 83,362] | 82,822 81,473 2.5 | —3.3 4 
161,055 175.1 110,246 96,13 77,582 62,491) 46.1 14.7 j 
,27. 35.2 33,163) 33,808] 32,306 31,031 6.4 | —1.9 2 
25,480 49.0 24,212) 25,624 27,951 29,935 5.2 | —5.5 
41,490) 87.2 5,2 64 33,830) 32,923] 17.6 4.9 
155 70.5 74,979] 91,769] 88,422 87,062 6.9 |—18.3 . 
34,174 39.0 31,673) 32,223) 29,943 27,866 7.9 | —1.7 
46,482 55.5 44,88. 47,778 45,624 45,690 3.6 | —6.0. 
49,995 83.5, 48,82 50,17! 8,6 49,72 ‘2.4 | —2.7 
520,947) 1,162.8} 344,436) 283,055) 184,257) 146,772] 51.2 21.7 
28,764 47.9 30,31 31,8: 0,4 317,193] —5.1 | —4.9 
10,848 49.1 16,641! 18,642] 20,318 21,001 1.2 |—10.7 
COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE. : ‘ 
County. County Seat. County. County Seat. County. County Seat, 
DV ante inse oir Alban . .| Herkimer. Richmond...... eorge. 
Faeeed Belmont. . | Watertown. Rockland ....... New City. 
Bronx Boro NYC ais Brookiva Boro. ||St. Lawrence....|Canton. , 
Binghamton. . | Lowville. Saratoga.. .|Ballston Spe. 
.|Little Valley. Geneseo. Schenectady ....|Schenecta 
Auburn. Wampsville. Schoharie....... ‘Schoharie. 
Mayville Rochester. 
Elmira. . |Fonda, 
Norwich Mineola. 
Plattsburg. Manhattan Boro. 
udson. port. 
Cortland. Utica. 
Delhi. Syracuse. 
Poughkeepsie Canandaigua 
.|Buffalo. Goshen. 
Elizabethtown. Albion. 
Malone. Oswego. 
Johnstown. Cooperstown 
Batavia. armel. 
1. Jamaica, 


Catskil 
Hamilton...::.:|Lake Pleasant. 


7 


te 


442 New York State—Population. 
POPULATION OF N. Y. STATE, URBAN AND RURAL: 1896 TO 1930. 


it _) denotes decrease. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100.) _ 
(A wines sen Increase 1920-30, 
1930. 1926. 1910. 1900. 1890°|.|-—————S 
cai (Apr. 1).|(Jan. 1).|(Apr.15).|(une 1).|(June 1); No: P. ct. 
12,588,066 /10,385,227/9, 113,614 7,268,89416,003,174/2,202,839| 21.2 
10,521,952]8, 589,844|7,185,494|5,298,111|3,899,737/1,932, 108] 22.5 
A,483\. i SUTOStS sweee aad coe e eee a cieo —3'310|—18.6 
2, 066" 114]J, 795, He 1,928,120]1,970,783}2, 103,437 270,731 3 
"706,446 Be Pitas | Remeron e pon ap wains (aDU LS Sey) —76,508) —9.8 
1,359, pode LB 012,429 Pe Pay ins A placa 85.6 347,239 4.3 
ny a a ieeeeeed Meet Yl oe oi Eee | Ae er ya 
Per ae Me ag Seiten sige ein 5.6 Y fi) PER SAROEN bceancerice | PS anes modo tees 
Urban 


re, Number 5 4 4 
Cities 0f 100,000 or more, Population|8,404, "8 6,807, 810 0 5,646,248}4,060,571}2,711,204 


0.. Number. . 
gee ee 100.00 Population| 800, art, 755, 097 685,322 sere 242.327 


f 00-25,000.. Number.. 8 
persia! Population} 730,349] 540,139] 439,571] 458,937] 346,523 
41 30 25 26 3 


a .. Number... 1 
Places of 5,000-10,000.. .rrmilation| 277,831| 200,606] 162,373} 184,029| 221, s73| 77,228)" 38.5 


= 0.....Number... 85 81 72 56 Gk Soreralp Oem 
pe ye 800 8,00 Population 308,873] 286,192} 251,979] 198,112) 178, aii] 22,681 7.9 


Rural incorporated ate 


-2,500... . Number... 146 144 150 145 118, 2 1.4 
ea Population) 228, Be 229, ee 236, 201 231, ‘tee 183, tee = art g's ‘ 
é 100Gine=1- Number... ; 
Bee Population} 135,139} 117,791 097). 114,205} 96,036 17,348] 14.7 
Other rural territory...... Population] 1,702,184|1,448,506)1, B78, $26]1,625,057|1,823,989| 253,678] 17.5 


ee EE el 


POPULATION, IN NEW YORK STATE, OF VOTING AGE. 
The State. 


Condition. Total number. P.ct. distrib. Male. Female. 
1930. 1920. | 1930. } 1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 


PRR Paeteterciarellaleis)s cin jers'9)%.¢1a/e.s's 8, 142,851/6,514,681/100.0 |100.0 }4,078,340/3,255,503/4,064,511/3,259,178 
are PARES Slaten 0) e[crw cele 4 die 9 7,837,165|6,361,349| 96.2 | 97.6 |3,923,078|3,177,406|3,914,087|3, 183,943 
FORAGE 287,066} 142, 3.5 2.2 140/078] " 69,259 key 988] ' 73/285 
Other TACES....... e 18,620] 10,788] 0.2 0.2 5,184 8,838 3,436 1,950 
Native white......: | |4,847,064|3,832,852| 59.5 | 58.8 |2,366,659]1,858,523|2,480,405]1 ,974,329 
Native parentage........ |2590,409|2'141,646| 31.8 | 32.9: |1/284'253/1,055,138|1,306,156/1, 086/508 
Foreign or mixed parentage. . . |2/256,655|1, -691,206 27.7 | 26.0 |1,082:406| °803;385/1,174,249] '887'821 
Foreign-born white............. 2/990,101}2,528,497| 26.7 | 38.8 }1,556,419|1,318,883]1,433,682]1,209.614 
aturalized.........-+..---- 1,683'384|1,153,813| 20.7 | 17.7 | '934'890| °604/256| 748, 549, 
PANS) DADETS Ny cs ee sees ssn ses 298,499| 234,098} 3.7 3.6 | 214,752) 214, ; 
PAM eave wiciW dials soe onss yess 901,640}1,011,120] 11.1 15.5 |] 361,726) 446,859) 539,914) 564,261 
PROMKMPWHe-teccin ences sree es 106.5781 1291466) 1.3 2.0 45.051] 52,810] 61.5271 76.656 


MARITAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION OF N. Y. STATE. 


Males 15 years and over. Females 15 years and over. 


Class of 
population m i Wid- Di- Wid- Di- 
anaes eaaus Single. Married.| owed. |vorced. Single.  __ |Married.| owed. /vorced. 
5 No. |P.ct.| No. No. | No. No. |P.ct.| No. No. | No. 
Total. -..; -1930}1,718,371] 36.4 |2,761,908/197,157| 22,117|1,417,657| 30.0 |2,738,9731522,983] 30,5 
92 1/350,088 36.2 |2,183,536]173,113] 10,166)1 164, 525] 30.9 12 134.604 448670 ig'eas 
Native white.. .1930|1,286,294] 43.9 |1/507/090|109,985] 15,808|1,125'136| 36.9 1,609,886}285,020) 22, 
+110} 43.2 |1,166;554| 98223] 7/599 "902" 004] 37.8 |1,221,288]250,823} 9,974 
Native parent.1930| 573,532| 37.9 59,410] 66,926] 10,563] 490,752] 31.9 ,156/159,079} 14,300 
Lage 476,643| 38.3 693,545] 62,274] 5,267| 430:885| 33.6 692/314] 148'557 6,756 
mixe Darent..1930) 712,762) 50.4 | 674,680} 42,969] 5,245] 634,384] 42.0] 738,730]125,941 
1920), 497,467) 49.2 } 473,009] 35,949] 2)\332} 471/119] 42.6 | 528,974/102266) 508 
For.-born whitel930| 367,272) 22.8 |1,156,665] 80,333] 5,436] 247/402] 16.5 |1,030/005/212'764 7,023 
342,291] 24.6 ,247| 71,243] 2,301) 237,901} 18.4 lk 184,663) 3,148 
Negro..... sa L930 55,311] 35.6 59} 6,456 821 26.3 5 24,801) 1,520 
1920} 28,031) 36.6 44,240) 3,423 241} 23,895] 28.8 45,512) 12,973 "426 
_ Other races... .1930 ,494] 58.8 994 473 52 :059| 25.7 607 "398 47 
: i ond 1920 5.6561 59.2 3.495 224 25 725! 30.4 | ° 1,428) 211 14 
MARITAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS,OLD AND OVER, 1930. 
Male. 
* Ages. $n Sahar ait eae ee 
Total. Single | Married.| Wid. ,; Div. | Total. | Single. ) Married.) Wid. | Diy. 


ae by 89) »18 mT 
75 yrs. &over.| 78,031]  6,190| 37,190| 34/188] 215 


00,179] 10,283] 16,848] 72:615| 103 


_ 


‘ee 


Number. Per cent. 1930. 


1930 1920. |1930.)1920.} Male. Female. Male. | Female. 1930. 1920. ‘ 

- ]12,588,066 10, 385,227] 100.0) 100.0/6,312,520/6,275,546/5,187,350/ 5,197, 8 
12,150,293]10,172,027) 96.5) 97.9}6,094,500/6, "055; 79 5, ute 010/5,091' Ory 100: & Ray 
198/483} 3.3} 1.9] ‘199; 21313: 5,418] '103/065] 93.5] 92.6 

3,795 at ‘5/287.8 « 
“*" o'gigl°"" 9 gael pee 
553 Bee : ih $ 


ats 
pised. al 


17 2) 


HOP OCH 


2 
Aol aa 
Kei 


658,5 
8,780| 83,499] 73.4 70 


* 


POPULATION, N. Y. STATE, BY COLOR, NATIVITY, PARENTAGE, 1890-1930. _ 


' 


= ay 
= Increase, 1920 — 
to 1930. 


Color and 
Nativity. 1920, 1910, 
1930. as * 1920, as 1910, 1900. 1890. ||/Number. 
reported. | adjusted. | reported jadjusted 


. . . - 12,588,066) 10.385,227| 10,385, 227|9,113,614/$,113,614/7,268,894)6,003,174||2,202,839 
he en's 12,150,293 am 172,027 ag. 170,548 /8,965,845/8, 966,525) 7,156,881|5,923,955 745) 
cise ass 81958°744| 7.385,915| 7/385,653|6,237,573|6,237,473|5,267,358/4,358,263 
Native parentage.| 44731946] 3,663,266] 3,668,266 \3, 230,325|3,230,325|2,851,513)/2,520,810 


Foreign or mixed 
pancubas S54 .484,798 3, 717,649) 3.717,387|3,007,248)3,007,148/2,415,845) 1,837,453 767, 411} 20. eee 
~ Fo parentage $s 351,491| 2,844,083] 2,843,955/2,241,837/2, eae 816/1,761,868/ 1,365,744 7,536 * 
Mixed parentage. 133, ne 873, 566 873,432| 765,411 5 A 2 ‘ 
os | SRS 21a) saa 
A eee A ’ s 
4 cee races... 24,959 14,717 16.196] 12,578 12/898] 12° 731 9,127, 


‘Figures for 1920 and 1910 adjusted by deducting | _ Negroes—(1880) 65,104; (1870) 52,081; — 
the number of Mexi from the white population | £9,005; (1850) 49,069. 

, and adding them to “other races.” : Native oe of native gt ieee formed 

The foreign-born in New York State, in 1930, | $f {0° °TS1 PU ye in goo. | ee 

numbered 3,262,278. Foreign-born whites oe 5. 4% of the total 

’ . (1800) 3,884,010; (sso) 2,39 807, airs (1870) 3,193,160; 26.0% ate 26.8% in 1920; 29.9% ,in 

in 

; Foreign-born tes—(1 330) 1,208,705; (1870) egroes were 3.3% of the total popul. 

ae 137,056; (1860) 997,880; (1850) 655,2 34. 1930; ad 9% in 1920; 1.5% in 1910; 14% in 


1930 


1930. 1920. 


Whence Whence = |——————_—_ —|- 
Came. No. Male. Female. No. Came No. Male. | Female. 
All countries. 3,191,549|1,653,170)1,538,379|2,786,112||All countries) 3,191,549/1,653,170/1,538,379|; 


; ....] 146,485} 73,313 ,305||Yugoslavia..| 10,917 
23 62 


cere 481,206] 248/908 

a ae 22,9 12, 

17,4 4 
‘ 51,014} 25,724 
t ss 23,085 


ei 1722 Ble asia god) ‘aah 

rlands.| 14,90 9,091 ¢ i f 
aiectiand. 8,750: 17,522 9,893 
France..... 3 ] 3 na 28,955 14,780 
oe erie mere tr Meet 

ANG". . «. 383 f est Indies i f 
4 _ 23 333 26,45 28,247||Cen. So. Am. 16,032 9,299 
Allother.... 48,448 28,817 


‘Hungary. ate 70,631) 32,862! 7,769! 78,374 


~ Note—the 1920 figures for Irish Free State cover all Ireland. 


A See 

The foreign white stock in 1930 totaled 7,676,347 French), 257,587; _Hungary, 138,097; Scotla a 
_— | 137,797: No. Ireland, 134,319; Czechoslovakia, 12 
a and was derived from chief countries as follows 636: Sweden, 121,503; Rumania, 102,062; Ce 


‘Italy, 1,552,469; Russia, 1,036,819; Germany, 1,031,- 6 4g 31 460; 
rs os Bia State, $13,923; Poland, 778,951; —, peo 1057; France, 81,460; Norway, 
England, 382,933; Austria, 328,528; Canada (non- Figures for ree stock include the foreign-born, 


: “a i a ‘a 


rn New York State—Population; Famalies. 


‘person; 761,522 with 2 persons; 684,397 with 3; there Ww 


3,153,124 FAMILIES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(The figures were gathered April 1, 1920, by the United States Census Bureau.) 


st tgs Counti Native | hon [-Nearo 
Counties. All Native born | Negro. ‘ounties. ative ‘ 
fe Families.| White. | White. Families.| White. | White. 
42,375| 12,557 719)|Oneida....... 33,153} 10,082 218 
$0675 10,074 552 44|/Onondaga y 54,351 18,622 526 
821,27! 117,249] 200,902} 2,883//Ontario...... 11,839 2,425 
6,342 29,186 6,9 Orange. .. 2... 292 6,828 718 
18,891 15,668 2,8 = 108}|Orleans 5,975 1,910 i 
17,203 13,530 3,586 31 |Oswego..-... 15,662 2,695 21 
33,936 23,306 10,498 117||Otsego....... 12,311 1,145 29 
i 16,921 2,5 188||Putnam...... 02 15 
9,840 9,015 781 42||Queens....... 162,715] 112,823 4,237 
i 10,309 9,248 1,042 12}|Rensselaer. .. . 25,093 6,58) 5 
Columbia... . 11,057 8,775 2,029 251||Richmond.... 19,400 5,798) 554 
Cortland..... 8,771 7,899 856 15}|Rockland..... 434 3,753 473 
Delaware..... 11,162 10,300 840 22||St. Lawrence... 18,540 3,816 
5,249 658] |Saratoga..... 13,181 3,180 bt 
Schenectady. . 21,228 10,497 139 
8||Schoharie.... 5,375 380, 5 
Schuyler 360 328 33 
Seneca . 352 861 12 
Steuben 20,549 1,960 69 
Suffolk .853 12,09 1,151 
Sullivan 7,022 2,62 
Tioga. 6,683 600; 5 
Tompkins 9,959 1,374 174 
fers. ines 17,415 4,052 323 
Warren. +373 1,007 16 
Washington. 10,415 1,585 31 
Wayne,...... £1,255) 2,815, 3 
V f 3 Westchester. 73,202| 44,869) 4,452 
Montgomery.. 15,303 10,281 4,972 47||Wyoming..... 735 A; 
Nassau...... 75,192 9,524 23,950) 1,634)|Yates........ 4,382 31 
New York....}] 468,956 74,330 a FO) Be AE ep a a | pes ee 
Niagara...... 35,960! 21,959 13,579 295; Totalesee 3,153,124]1,753,641}1,297,716) 95,621 


Families owning their homes were 1,155,036; | with 10; 8,887 with 11; 6,892 with 12 or more. 
tenant families, 1,957,733; tenure unknown, 40,355. There were 1,988, 743 families with no children 
Of urban homes 30.1 Ber cent were owned; of rural | under 10 years of age on Jan. 1, 1930; 610,448 fam- 


farm homes, 78.1 per ilies each had one under 10 years; 344,597 had 2 each 
me o> Jaraltics pcapared 176,440; non-farm fam- | under 10; 134,707 had 3 each; 74,629 had 4 or more 
apiece. 


There were ee, 235 families comprising only 1 Pramilles ine ee ede 2,441,125, of which 

be By Y. City-Bronx, 166, Seo: Kings, 

589, 569 with 4; 380,622 with 5: 220, 343 with 6; | 453,587; New York (fanhattan), 525,154; Queens, 
119, ‘980 with 7; 64, 968 with 8; 34,650 with 9: 18,059 109" 559; Richmond, 23,781. 


Families in chief cities of New York State on January 1, 1930, numbered as follows: 


Foreign- | Foreign- 

City. All Native born Owner City. All Native} born Owner 
Families.| White. | White. |Families. Families.| White. | White. |Families. 

Albany...... 34,065) 25,914 T7A81 | 12,538 Queens... . 280,064 162, 715. 112,823 | 125,9: 
Buffalo... ..- 139,860] 86,256 | 50,236 |. 59,567 ||_Richmond.| "35/789 | 19/400| 15,798 io tia 
N. Y. City... 1,722,954) 708,941 | 932,829 | 348,778 ||Rochester. .. 82,033 | 50,748 | 30,563 | 42,513 
Bronx.....} 321,270] 117,249 | 200,902 33,975 ||Syracuse. .. . 53,034 | 37,786 14,712 | 23,890 
Brooklyn.. 616,875] 235,247 363, 766 | 158,070 ||Utica....... 24,858 4-15,297 9,423 10,796 
Manhattan| 468,956 174,330 239,540 11,689 || Yonkers..... 32, 514 | 17,573 14,271 10,265 

: y 


_ The average number of persons in a family in 1930 in the State was 3.63—(native white, 3.35: forelgn- 


born white, 4.05, Negro. 3.18) 


Dwellings in the state in 1930 occupied by private families numbered 1,735.056. 


FAMILIES IN NEW YORK STATE, BY COLOR AND RACE. 


1930 ] 1920 1900. ~ 1890 

No P.Ct No P.Ct No. P. Ct No P. Ct 
‘an Classes Oe 3,153,124 | 100.0 | 2,441,125 | 100.0 | 1,608,170 | 100. 

untae. es ee 3,051}357 | 96.8 | 2'390,316.| 97:9 | 17584311 3 r Bon" ari 1088 
Native oe Tee 1,753,641 | 55.6 | 1; 327, 100 | 544 | ‘904/338 Ba8 eT 56.4 
Native parentage. |. 980/015 | 311 $172 | 315 | 580,627 | 36.1] 5386s | 41/2 
For'n or mix. par’t'ge| _ 773,626 | 24/5 Eee 928 | 22:9 | 323°711 | 20:1 198'637 | 15.2 
Foreign born......... 1,297,716 | 41.2 | 1,063,216 | 43.6 | 6791973 | 42:3] 6554’ 424 
TDA eee ae 95.621 3.0 46/975 1.9 20.982 iB 14'586 LL 


Figures above do not include 5,321 persons (mostly , a Aired house keeper), number 
Indians) for whom the family data are not available. | 2,590,955 (86.2%) of these bered 8, the 630, and in 
Of the 3,153,124 families, all classes, shown by Was not gainfully emp: 
the 1930 census, 1,155, 036° (36. 6%) owned ase In New aoe Ayes Ba, 594 families had As ho 
ion momen, ean ey P08 % in 1920; 30.4% in mak fee if! i of them Were not gainfully 

n an 6% in 1890, 

IS tilda ii” Bo. sn | ag GRRE TUR OI he tao 

families, LOI 475, (34.2%) oyngd ‘Hig homes eee eee Be Si0) 


malate Meg Ui Cue Gr ey BRE Ppa 20a ore 
famies, I "543,290 (89.6%) Nad AO lodgers? ees | Bese: ab 2 military ane naval posts, 12, B00 at at 
n hesded 2,702,330 families in the State, in- | Vouk Cia Pee ese eT OUP 9,6 


cluding 1,468, 338 families in New York Cit ‘oups, inchided in 
Families in the State having a home-maker (not Sr aeY pee numbered 6 5,875, conte 


axe | 


5 
Be Hijhnaee 


mo 
one sat . aS 94, eee 


i" Tone 
’ 
oe : 36,213 3867 | 14°70 3057 8.278 | \ 8 a 
UG Pa 5.4 50,760 30/445 19'457 78:10 


134,646 


In the case of New York City, the population figures cover the present area. The me for most 
other cities cover the area at the time of the respective censuses. 


FAMILIES IN NEW YORK STATE, BY COLOR AND RACE. 
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Figures above do not include 5,321 persons (mostly | 2 fired_house keeper), numbered 3,005,630, and it 
Indians) for whom the family data are not available. Sail he Rea) le these families: the” home 
Of the 3,153,124 families, all classes, shown by | Wa Neate are os families had a hon 
the 1930 census, 1,155,036 (36.6%) owned their] maxer, and 1,408,409 ‘of them were not g 
own homes, as against 30.3% in 1920; 304% in| employed. oe 
1910; 32.4% in 1900; and 37.6% in 1890. Quasi-family groups (1930) in the State nu 
hs Of the 176,440 farm families, 137,561 (78.0%) | 8,988, comprising 410,775 persons, divided a 
, owned their homes; of the 2,976, 684 non farm lows——in 824 hotels, $6,519; in 4,767 boarding an 
families, 1,017,475 (34. 2%) owned their homes. lodging houses, 101,714 ; in 554 schools, 1 ee 
Of the 3,153,124 families, 2,825,593 (89.6%) had | 1,929 institutions, 211,866; crews of 439 ve: 
; no lodgers. In New York Civ, of the 1,722,954 | 17,269; at 24 military ‘and’ naval posts, 12,3' 
esi. 1,543, aN (89.6%) had no lodgers. 77 labor camps, 2,288; other groups, 9,604. 
. en headed 2 702, end families in the State, in-| York City the quasi-family groups, inc 
? ty ed 1,468, 338 families in New York City. State total above, numbered 5,755, con! ini 
3 F Families in the State having a home-maker (not | 227,014 persons. 


E HIGHWAY MILEAGE IN NEW YORK STATE, JAN. 1, 1935. 
(The figures are official; from the State Engineering Records.) 


State Im- Unim- State im- 
Total. | System.| proved. | proved. County. Total. | System. proved. 


1,776 257 883 293 Onondaga.. 
1,971 553 733 1,238 Ontario....... 
1,561 219 609 952 
2,163 257 7 1,616 
1,519 284 1,007 
1,987 aid 1,093 894 
1,790 241 610 1,180 
1,405 229 699 
1,387 273 784 603 
1,056 177 390 666 
328 708 1,750 
1,646 324 618 1,028 
2,441 465 2,210 
1,430 302 63: 798 
1,383 3 694 689 
141 194 
924 198 896 28 
1,097 187 413 
190 190 253 
1,522 244 771 751 
* 365 1,643 
1,468 159 59 876 
1,328 253 363 
1,463 169 533 930 
1,476 387 1,424 52 ; 
885 181 612 273 Wyoming..... 
1,949 124 1,932 17 WELCS cane as 
951 221 9 
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-New York State—Births, Deaths, Marriages, Dworces. 
Sea eieambtes al A Sa Ey ieee WAL eR 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIACES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


RATES PER 1,000 Pop, Pet. of 
Yuan. | Estimated |. | peatns. | mails. [— 7. persons | Under {Und 6 to 
(Calendar), | Population.) Births. ee sigs. Births. | Deaths. |Married.| 5 Years. |Tot.Dths 

p 242,704 | 192,318 | 91,362 | 23.7 18.8 17.9 | 37,429 | 19.5 
19399384 226,269 | 143/401 | 103,880 | 21.9 13.9 20-1 | 27,048 | 18.9 
10,496,881 | 235,460 | 144,466 | 112,843 | 22.4 13.8 21:5 | 29:584 | 20.5 
10'719,968 | 240.210 | 130,110 | 103,657 | 22.4 12.1 19.3 | 25,021 19.2 
10'945'595 | 231/363 | 138,942 | 100,986 | 21.1 12.7 18.5 | 25,535 | 18. 
11,170,343 | 230/889 | 141,107 | 111,817 | 20.7 12.6 20.0 | 22;537 | 16.0 
11'394,071 | 233,839 | 140,181 | 106,819| 20.5 12.3 18.7 | 223459 | 16.0 
11'618'199 | 230/350 | 142:549 | 109,579 | 19.8 12.3 18.9 | 20,803 | 14.6 
11'822'836 | 223/819 | 151,350 | 114,817 | 18.9 12:8 19.4 -| 225105 | 14.6 
12'026'673 | 228/134 | 141,006 | 112,836 | 19.0 11.7 1s.8 | 18:108 | 12.8 
12'231,003 | 223/070 | 151,593 | 107,796 | 18.2 12:4 17.6 19°845 | 13.1 
12'434'947 | 217,634 | 154,034 | 114,644 | 17.5 12.4 18.4 1633 | 11.4 
1216391642 | 216,556 | 147,424 | 109,938 | 17.1 11,7 17.4 | 16,366 | 11.1 
12'850,460 | 206,238 | 149/219 | 107,172 | 16.0 11/6 16.7 188 10.6 
13,061,486 | 198,19 147,639 | 101,216 | 15.2 11:3 15.5 13,601 9.2 
13'273,267 | 187,295 | 148290 | 106,912 | 14.1 11.2 16.1 3,2 8.9 
13,483,639 | 185,709 | 149,192 | 122,876 |_ 13.8 Ta 18.2 12,1 8.1 


Still births, of which there were 7,829 in 1934, are 


00,009 1 L100, ee ae 


not included in the table. : 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population). 


Pulm. Tuber.| Pneumonia. |Cardio Vasc.| Bright’s. Cancer. Dipth. Suicide. 
VY a 
ie Deaths! Rate.) Deaths] Rate,| Deaths| Rate.| Deaths|Rate.|Deaths]Rate.|Deaths|Rate.| Deaths|Rate. 
15,052/ 147.2) 34,513/337 .5} 36,076/352 .8) 11,315/110.6| 9,875) 96.6) 1,776; 17.4) 1,302) 12.7 
12,814|124 0] 17,096|165.5} 33,011/319.5] 10,540|102 0] 10,166) 98.4) 2,055) 19.9; 1,294) 12.5 
11,030/105.1| 16,475|157.0) 35,524/338.4| 10,481} 99.8} 10,539/100.4} 1,904) 18.1) 1,189) 11.3 
9,503) 88.6] 10,645] 99.3] 36,131/337.0| 9,481] 88.4] 11,163)104.1} 1,702) 15.9) 1,442) 13.5 
2,394) 85.8] 14,229]130.0] 39,177|/357.9| 10,018] 91.5) 11,706]106.9| 1,454) 13.3 440] 13.2 
462) 84.7| 14,086/126.1) 41,073/367.7 ,034] 89.8} 12,257|109.7)} 1,008} 9.0) -1,479] 13.2 
9,222) 80.9] 13,930|122.3] 42,588/373.8) 9,518) 83.5) 12,791/112.3] 1,083] 9.5) 1,520) 13.3 
9,162) 78.9] 13,571|116.8] 43,035|370.4] 10,171] 87.5] 13,201|113.6]- 1,001} 8.6) 1,664) 14.3 
9,095] 76.9] 16,666}141.0] 46,395/392.4! 11,041) 93.4) 13,613)115,.1 727) 6.1) 1,635) 13.38 
8,435] 70.1] 12,267|102.0) 44,7841372.4| 9,432) 78.4) 14,331/119.2 980} 8.1). 1,856] 15.4 
8,667| 70.9] 15,519]126.9] 48,258/394.6| 9,608} 78.6) 14,709/120.3 863] 7.1] 1,932} 15.8 
8.518 68.5] 15,433/124, 1] 50,214/403.8) 9,473] 76.2] 15,144/121.8 656} 5,3] 2,135) 17.9 
8,146} 64.4] 12,908)102.1) 48,221/381.5} 9,719] 76.9] 15,588)123.3 342) 2.7| 2,345] 18.6 
7,833| 61.0] 13,590}105.8] 49,693/386. 7] 9.419] 73.3) 15,989/124.4 281) 2.2) 2,503] 19.5 
7,354| 56.3} 12,636] 96.7| 50,884/389.6} 9,848] 75,4} 16.344|125.1 270) 2.1) 2,711) 20.8 
7,192| 54.2) 12,134) 91.4) 51,440|387.5| 10,179] 76.7] 17,003/128.1 151} 1.1) 2,357] 17.3 
6,983] 51.8] 11,224] 83.21 54,138/401.5| 10,946] 81.2] 17,698|131.3 134|_1.0\_2,216| 16.4 


Homicide deaths—(1928) 610; (1929) 645; (1930) 698;(1931) 795; (1932) 764; (1933) 738; rate, 5.6; (1934) 


647; rate, 4.8. 


; DEATHS AND DEATH RATE FROM 
(Rate per 100,000 population; data, 1905, by United 


ALCOHOLISM—NEW YORK STATE. 
States Census Bureau, since by State Health Dept.) 


Year. | Deaths. | Rate. Year, | Deaths. | Rate, Year. | Deaths, | Rate, Year. | Deaths. | Rate. 
1905. 576 7.0 |}1922... 375 9.4 1119275. 1,067 8.9 ||1932... 839 6.4 
1910. 990 10.8 ||/1923... 591 5.3 ||1928 1,125 9.2 |)1933,.. 828 6.2 
1915, 782 7.9 ||1924... 715 6.3 ||1929.. 1,094 8.8 1/1934... 592 4.4, 
1920,. 146 1.4 ||1925... 878 7.6 {|1930 1,078 8.5 
1921.. 180 1.7 11926... 999 8.4 111931...] 1,100 8.6 


LAW ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Marriage licenses are issued by a Town or City 
Clerk where the woman resides, Both parties must, 
under oath, declare themselves free from venereal 
disease. Where either party is under 21 there must 
be a birth certificate or other proof of age. If the 
man is over 16 and under 21, or if the woman is over 
14 and under 18, the Town or City Clerk shall 
require written consent from parents or guardians. 
But if the woman is over 14 and under 16, the consent 


' of a judge of the Children’s Court is necessary. 


' Youths under 16 and girls under 14 are prohibited 
from marrying. 
ity of New York a marriage may be solem- 
nized by ac ergyinan, or by an Ethisal Culture Soci- 
ety leader, or by the City Clerk or his deputy, or 
by 2 Magistrate, or by the Mayor, or by a udge of 
@ court of record. Various officials, including police 
justices, have that authority in smaller places. 

Or, here or elsewhere, there may be merely a 
written contract of marriage signed by both parties 
_ and at least two witnesses, in the manner required 

for the acknowledgment of a conveyance of real 
estate to entitle the same to be recorded, provided, 
however, that all of such contracts of marriage must 
{n order to be valid be acknowledged before a judge 
of is gout, of pooord. 7 

ere the marriage Is solemnized by a writte 

contract, the judge before whom acknowledsement 
is made shall also forward such contract to the office 
of the town or city clerk who issued the license within 
5 days succeeding the date of the solemnizing of the 
mariage therein authorized and any person or persons 


who shall wilfully neglect to make such return within 
above -required sh: 


be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 


Marriage legitimatizes children born before, but 
does not affect trusts or vested interests made prior 
to the marriage. | 

A marriage is void if between an ancestor and a 
descendant; or between a brother and sister of either 
the whole or the half blood; or between an uncle and 
aie or an oun and neDREN, 

n case 0: vorce in this er any other State r 
adultery, the guilty party is prohibited from eee 
again in this State within three years, except by per- 
mission of the court and on proof of good conduct. 
But divorced couples may remarry at any time, 
without applying to the court for permission. 

A marriage is void from the time its nullity is 
declared by a court of competent jurisdiction if 
either party ei is under the age of legal consent, 
which is 18 years (but such annulment shall be in the 
discretion of the court); or is incapable for lack of 
understanding or from physical cause, or consents to 
maria ze oven ae duress or fraud. 

arty to a € may present to the supreme 
court a duly verified petition showing that the 
husband or wife of such party -has absented himself 
or herself for five suceessive years then last past with- 
out being known to such party to be living d 
that time; that such party believes such husband or 
wife to be dead; and that a diligent search has been 
iaeae ae oyifence showing that such hus- 

e is living. © purpose of suc’ den 

ig an annulment of the mayriaga. + ane ee eeaee 


iia 


- 


New York State—The Insane; Crime Convictions. 447 
Z THE INSANE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(ata by Horatio M. Pollock, statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene.) 

Licensed Hospitals for Patients 

Jae Total. Civil State Hospitals. Institutions, Criminal Insane. ion 

. | ,00! 

Males. |Females.} Total. | Males. |Females.} Total. | Males. |Females.| Males, {Females. Pop. 

1911} 16,010 | 17,301 | 33,311 | 14,569 | 16,482 | 31,051 377 684 1,064. 135 359. Low 

1912} 16,271 | 17,702 | 33,973 ; 14,744 | 16,880 | 31.624 398 679 1,129 143 361.8 
1913} 16,716 | 18,317 | 35,033 | 15,089 | 17,510 | 32,599 375 656 1,252 151 368.7 
1914| 16,899 | 18,825 | 35,724 5,318 | 18,039 | 33,357 365 658 1,216 128 371.6 
1915} 17,382 | 19,281 | 36,663 | 15,79 18,512 | 34,308 368 636 1,218 133 376.5 
1916} 17,863 | 19,718 | 37,581 | 16,252 | 18,961 | 35,213 345 621 1,266 136 381.4 
1917] 18,422 | 20,342 | 38,764 {| 16,801 | 19,556 | 36,357 336 638 1,285 148 387.5 
1918} 18,809 | 20,888 | 39,697 | 17,219 | 20,133 | 37,352 317 608 1,273 147 390.8 
1919} 19,016 | 20,929 | 39,945 | 17,407 | 20,200 | 37,607 321 595 1,288 134 387.5 
1920} 19,515 | 21,265 | 40,780 | 17,752 | 20,542 | 38,294 505 601 1,258 122 390.0 
1921} 20,182 | 21,922 | 42,104 | 18,543 | 21,193 | 39,736 313 606 1,326 123 397.2 
1922] 20,921 | 22,310 | 43,231 | 19,271 | 21,620 | 40,891 305 560 1,345 130 402.4 
1923} 21,323 | 22,618 | 43,941 | 19,394 : i 41,302 561 571 1,368 139 403.6 
1924 ,96 1 45,067 | 19,845 2,407 | 42,252 736 553 1,380 146 408.6 
1925] 22,667 | 23,858 | 46,525 | 20,444 | 23,157 | 43,601 812 556 1,411 145 413.6 
1926| 23,385 | 24,129 | 47,514 | 21,002 | 23,417 | 44,41 956 563 1,427 149 411.6 
1927| 24,702 | 24, 49,668 | 22,096 | 24,214 | 46,310 1,123 596 1,483 156 419.5 
1928] 26,180 | 26,157 | 52,337 | 23,134 | 25,398 | 48,532 1,454 599 1,592 160 431.3 
1929] 27,630 | 26,961 5! 24,007 | 26,149 | 50,156 1,990 63 1,633 174 439.2 
1930] 28,674 | 27,737 | 56,411 | 25,002 | 26,943 | 51,945 1,995 610 1,677 184 444.0 
1931] 29,665 | 28,657 | 58,322 | 26,063 | 27.891 | 53.954 1,850 581 1,752 185 447.6 
1932} 31,156 | 29,865 | 61,021 | 27,706 | 29,154 | 56,860 1,618 529 1,832 182 458.3 
1933 10; 31,172 | 64,280 ,334 | 30,479 | 59,813 1,912 514 1,862 179 472.3 
1934] 34.965 | 32,540 | 67,505 | 30,970 | 31,866 | 62,836 2,047 494 1,948 180 485.5 
1935| 36,124 1 33,943 | 70,067 | 32,052 | 33,265 1 65,317 2,046 495 2,026 183 493.4 


State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of July, 
1935—Binghampton (Dr. William C. Garvin), Brook- 
lyn (Dr. Clarence H. Bellinger); Bugalo (Dr. John 
A. Pritchard); Central Islip Dr. David Corcoran); 
Creedmoor (Queen's Village) Dr. George W. Mills; 


(Dr. Charles S. Parker); Manhattan (Ward’s Island 
(Dr. Willis E. Merriman); Marcy (Dr. William W. 
Wright); Middletown (Dr. Robert Woodman); Pil- 
grim (Pine Aire, L. I.) (Dr. William J. Tiffany); 
Rochester (Dr. John L. Van De Mark); Rockland 
(Orangeburg) (Dr. Russell E. Blaisdell) ; St. Lawrence 


Gowanda (Helmuth) Dr. Earle V. Gray); Harlem | (Ogdensburg) (Dr. Paul G. Taddiken); Utica (Dr. 
Valley (Wingdale) Dr. John R. Ross); Hudson River | Richard H. Hutchings): Willard (Dr. Harry J. 
(Poughkeepsie) (Dr. Ralph P. Folsom); Kings Park | Worthing. = fies 
EXPENDITURES OF STATE HOSPITALS FOR INSANE. ; 
Es Mainten- Add. and Yr. Mainten- Add. and Yr. Mainten- Add. and 
(fise.) ance. improv. (fise.) ance. improv. (fise.) ance. improv. 

2 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dellars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1926 . |16,220,197.87} 5,317,811.42 || 1929 .|18,329,536.74 10,533,208.05 || 1932. |20,075,160.79|15,437,708.83 
1927 :|10/$79/008.08 7,768,940.91 || 1930. /19,101,678.94!14'512'896.19 || 1933. 19,717,716.57|10,742,500.80 
1928 .|17,604,682-16) 6,687,254.05 |} 1931./20,446,799.35 22,269,982.20 |! 1934. /20,090,578.84] 9,350,111.74 


CONVICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data, 1915-1928 for years ending Oct. 31, 1929, and since for calendar years.)” 


Courts of Record. Courts of Special Sessions. ae 

"ts 

Year. | Ag’nst|Ag’nst |Ag’nst As’ult,] In- | Other | Petit Liquor Total 
ene Prop., | Prop., |Other. Third | toxi- | Mis- | Lar- | Va- Tax | Total. | Con- 
'Person| Viol. | Vio. Deg. m| dem. | ceny. /grants.| Law. vict’ns 
1915..| 1,830] 1,858] 2,000) 4,470|10,158] 3,609/26,248) 26,685| 6,594| 7,966] 1,280] 72,382] 82,540 
1916..| 1,514] 1,167] 1,553) 2,984 3,196|30,203| 23'970| 5,330] 5,314] 1,375] 69,392! 76,619 
1917..| 1,617| 1,100) 1,554) 3,659 2,943/31,254| 22'073) 6,402] 4,304 993] 67,969| 75,896 
1918..| 1,409] _ 961) 1,595| 3,279 1,989/19,316) 18,592] 6,338} 21494] 1,343) 50,072] 57,319 
1919..| 1,463] 1,127] 1,860) 3,597 1,773)15,347| 20,114) 5/558] 2,348] 2,172! 47,312] 55,359 
1920..} 1,352} 963) 1,703) 3,838 1,503) 5,287) 20,884| 4,644] 1/398 119| 33,835] 40,691 
1921..} 1,697} 1,302) 2,071) 3,821 1,681]10,291| 26°791| 4/166] 3,631 65| 461625! 55,516 
1922..] 1,647) 1,167] 2,099) 3,87 1,703|10,900| 25,180] 3,508) 2.406 6| 43,703] 52,478 
1923. 1,481 812] 1/485} 4,531 1,906|15,601| 37°704| 3/446) 23512 1| 61,169] 69,478 
1924..| 1,816} 1,183] 1,923] 3,5 1,982)17,269| 39°648| 3:907| 3639 ..| 66,445] 74,959 
1925..| 2,208] 1,190) 1,941) 3,5 2,062/15,670) 43,111] 3,820] 3/623 2) 68.288] 77,202 
1926..| 2,112] 1,263 Let 4,1 1,917|15,197| 42'395| 4/073] 2/888 12| 66,482] 75,962 
1927 1,785} 975] 2, 3,1 2,021/16,175| 45,237| 4,293] 3,121 .-| 70,847] 78,794 
1928 1,454] 835] 1.365) 2,5 1,374|10,592| 25,316] 3,778] 3,271 43,331| 50,147 
1929.. 512) ~847| 853} 2,2 2,806)25,912|280,945| 7/459| 7,922 321,1351325,559 
1930..| 2,092] 949] 1,589) 7,2 3,303|/30,521|122'094| 6,887) 7,774 163,781|175,530 
1931 2,223} 880] 1,213) 7,0 3.266 |36,992|540.586| 6.667| 13,059 "570/611,956 
1932 53] 928] 2,506) 5,506 3,523 |34,295/561,970| 7,328) 19,145 - |626.261|636,954 
933..| 905| 722| 2,118] 5,240] 8,985| 3,932/36,729]/422'343| 91323] 13,999 . |486,826|495,811 
1934..] 1,115| 812| 2,092] 8,230/ 12,249! 4,258|44,2961482,710| 8,967|11,217| ....|551,448|563,697 
The 1928 figures cover but 8 months. Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced 


at 
Au 


Wal 
‘ord Hills. 

eeeate Institutions for 

Matieawan State He 


Criminal Insane— 


ospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
Sent eer Siate Hospital, at Dannemora, 
county. 
Poroeitution Niet Male Defective Delinquents, 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albton_ State Training 
School (females), Albion, Orleans County; Jnstttu- 
tion for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, Sullivan 
County. . 
State Reformat cries Wawheld Sige Farm, at 
I a em: y; 5 
Bediord Hills, Westchester County. The Elmira 


male criminals not under 16 nor over 25 years of 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to a 
felony for the first time, or who are convicted of a 
misdemeanor following a previous conviction. 

The House of Kefuge, on Randall's Island, 


e ‘ 
ake Reg noniittad! except for crimes punishable by 


death or life imprisonment. 


_ Body or Denim inadan! 


Adventist bodies: 
_ Advent Christian. . 
' Seventh-day Adven 
_ African Orthodox... ... 
i aces Orthodox 


ayn 
Un. Dan. Byanel Luth. Ch: in Am. 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Ch. . 
Independent Luth. Congregations 
aE ee biel nite Church. 
vention.. : eform ennonite Chure! 
“Northern Baptist ae 46,8 Methodist bodies— 
Seventh-day Baptists. 2,076 Methodist Episcopal Church 
Primitive Baptists. . Z 211 Methodist Protestant Church.... 
Ger. Baptist (Dunk’s).|......|..-...-.- Wes. Meth. Connection (or Ch.) 
of Brethren (Con, Dunkers) . . 
sthren, Plymouth 
Plymouth  pretbren I 
ons Brethren II 
lymouth Brethren IV 
lymouth Brethren V 
Catholic a Church 
ie prcdan sk and Missionary Allia: Colored Meth. Episcopal Church. 
ist'n Ch.(Gen.Conv.ofChr.Ch Moravian bodies 
Guuea of Armenia in America... . 3,91 Moravian Church in America. . 
Church of: Sree, ecientlst New Apostolic Church z 
God (Hdatrs. coe re 563 we Canes eee Rae Aiea 
da ae int Cc ane merican Catholic Chure 
God Ht Christ 6 No. Amer. Old Rom, Cath. Ch... : 


ureh 

Polish Nat. Catholic ‘Ch. of Amer, 

Presbyterian bodies : 
Presbyt. Ch. in tha U.S. of A.. 243,845 
Un. Presbyterian Ch. of No. A.. 6 11,498 
Synod of the Ref.Pres Ch.of No.A. 0 

Protestant mee Church 354,700 

Reformed bodies: 

Reformed Church in America..... 62,855 

Bisnraion Church. . Relores Ch.intheU.S. 

vangelical Synod of No. Amer.. 22,592 ‘Cc 

ivan Bel eon Hiatornee Episcopal Church. 

pillar of e. es 106|| Roman Catholic Church 
4,783}|. Salvation Army 


jociety riends (Orthodox) . 3,085 
us Soe.ofFriends(Hicksite) 1,783 


National Spiritualist ASsn.. 
Nat. Spiritual eee of U.S.A. 
1,457|| Theosophical societies: 
American Theosophical Society... 
; 596|| Unitarians 


sathotio Ghureh: Diao Fieke j 210 
Ch. of the Un. Brethren in Christ. 


utheran Church in Amer, 147,508}| Universalist Church 
ith. Augustana Synod 79 dar 


60,785 
5,706 


RP euack STATISTICS FOR CITIES IN NEW YORK STATE, 1926. 


Chur-; Church | Value of Chur-| Church | Value of 

ches, |Members| Churches. City. ches. |Members} Churches. 
Dollars. fe No. Dollars. 

Manhattan, . Nee 580} 583,972|169,989,098 

06} 276,581] 19,687,790 


30| 28'435| _3'030/130 
2,80914,079, "501 318) 786. 8.150 NE: :980,768 . 
588! 887/277 67 358" 503 reek: 


City totals include Jewish congrega- Meanie excl. ea ro), $50,003, - 
those lor the boroughs do not. (Negro), 3.6086 Ores a i ee 


aaa Baptist Conventi , | Bpiscopal, Setooee Reformed, $24, 54 O82 ; 
D oP. | Roman Gatholig sii7, hi23 018; es ore br scoct 


A 
$2,557,617; Unit: 
$2'608'000 tarian,” $3, 436, 000; Universalis 


Total, oi denominations, $599,055,640. 
mer,, $3,- Chureh d 

1,798,30 Dr Lurceren (all branches}, sugars an eyeomlemaans 4 We eas 
1 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW: YORK. 


Regents of the University with year when terms 
expire: 


Chancellor, James Byrne, Brooklyn (1944); Vice 
Chancellor. Thomas J. Mangan. Binghamton (1943); 
Christopher C. Mollenhauer, N. Y. City (1947); John 
Lord O'Brian, Buffalo (1936); Miss Susan Brandeis, 
N.Y. City (1937); Roland B. Woodward, Rochester 
(1938); William L. Thompson, Troy (1939); Grant 
C. Madill, Ogdensburg (1940); Robert W. Higbie, 
Jamaica (1941); George H. Bond, Syracuse (1942); 
William J. Wallin, Yonkers (1945); Owen D. Young, 
N. ¥. City (1946). 


President of the Untcersity and Commissioner of 
Education—Frank P. Graves. 

Deputy Commissioner and Counsel—Ernest E. Cole. 

Assistant Commissioners—tor Higher Education, 
H. H. Horner; for Secondary Education, G. M. Wiley; 
for Elementary Education, J. C. Morrison; for Voca- 
tional and Extension Education, L. A. Wilson; tor 
Finance, A. D. Simpson: for Administration, L. Bt” 
Cheney; for Teacher Education, Hermann Cooper 
Director of State Lidrary, James I. Wyer. Director of 
Sctence and State Museum, Charles C. Adams. Direc- 
tor of Archives and History, Alexander C. Flick. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


Daily | Teach-|Teachers’| Total |Value of Daily | Teach-| Teachers; Total } School 
Year.| Attend. ers. Wages. | Expend.} Schools. |} Year.| Attend. | ers. Wages. | Expend. Sites, 
$1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. $1,000 $1000. $1,000. 
9 857,488 33,421) 81,768 || 1924 |1,610,076] 62,401] 128,222 | 250,554] 431,006 
1905 | 960,433 47,804} 121,713 || 1925 |1,651,126] 64,321] 134,323 | 283,506] 524,530 
1910 {1,118,073 50,665) 183,017 || 1926 |1,684,595| 66,434] 140,930 | 257,672] 577,396 
1915 {1,288,047 71,016} 202,717 ||1927 {1,726,772} 68,716] 148,870 | 294,312] 624,605 
1916 /1,318,695 70,180} 225,936 |/1928 |1,768,364! 70,849] 162,183 | 324,406] 671,255 
1917 |1,318,287 77,986} 235,613 || 1929 |1,801,530] 73,218] 176,147 | 376,071] 737,948 
1918 |1,297,271 6 241,410//1930 |1,866,241] 75,511] 186,062 | 391,417 5,645 
1919 {1,310,826 92,334) 247,121 |} 1931 |1,911,215| 77,488] 193,483 | 369,035| 857,258 
1920 {1,361,600 1 108,597] 273,981 || 1932 }1,958.164| 79.494] 199,82 377.231) 903,272 
1921 |1,443,657 .556 | 167,784] 300,251!) 1933 |2,005,832| 78,491] 194,149 | 343,455) 892,452 
1922 {1,518,781 115,726 | 188,605] 325,448 || 1934 |2,014,280| 78,512} 185,461 | 315,188] 899,181 
1923 11,573,832 121,763 | 210,564! 366,260 : 


Attendance means average daily attendance. 


A bill making the compulsory school age 7-16 
years, instead of 7-14 years, was signed by Gov. 
H. H. Lehman on April 24, 1935, and goes into effect 
on Sept. 1, 1936. 

The new statute makes it unlawful for any one to 
employ a minor under 16 or from 16 to 18 years of 
age, who does not present either a standard employ- 
ment certificate, a special employment certificate, 


Teachers means teaching positions. 


or a vacation work permit issued for work in which 
he may be lawfully engaged. 

High school graduates from 14 to 16 would be 
eligible for employment certificates, and special 
employment —- may be issued to minors found 
to be incapable of profiting by further school atten- 
dance, such permits to be passed on by the industrial 
and school commissioners jointly. 


U. S. CENSUS FIGURES ON 1930 ILLITERACY IN NEW YORK STATE, 


(An illiterate is a person 10 years old or over who is unable to write in any language, not necessarily English, 
regardless of ability to read.) 


Native white, | Native white, 


All classes. native foreign or mix.}| Foreign-born Negro. 
parentage. parentage. white. 
Items. 
ies bet Illiterate. Illiterate. Illiterate. Lliterate. Tiliterate. 
ota a eet eee 
number. | Number. |P-ct.|Number.|P.ct.| Number. }P.ct.| Number. |P.ct.| Number. |P.et. 
and 930|10,513,933] 388,883] 3.7] 19,712] 0.6] 14,942] 0.4] 341,345]10.8] 8,604] 2.5 
eo 402.786] 425,022] 5.1] 16,150] 0.6] 12.256] 0.5] 389;606/14.2 7032! 2.9 
Stale. 255 3.. 259.861] 165,262) 3.1] 10/942] 0.6} 7.517] 0.4] 139/084] 8.5] 4.035] 2.4 
$6,818] 1881353) 4.5} 91516! 0.7| 6,346! 0.5] 168:680|11.8] 2,202] 2.7 
Female... . 5/254'072| 223.621] 4.3)  8°770| 0:5| —-7/425| 0.4] 2021261/13.3] 4,569] 2.5 
vaio be9| ~e'703| 6.4] S'982| 0.3 Saisl Oa] ~-asicl Lisl e011 0.8 
oe Eades Ei 105 9'663| 0.5 1,653] 0.2 1/986] 0.2] 5,741] 2.6 217| 0.8 
21 yrs. and over 851] 379/180} 4.7] 16:770] 0.6} 11/629] 0.5] 338,529/11.3| 8,113] 2.8 
1 "681| 415,359] 6.4] 14/497] 0.7] 10,270] 0.6| 383,862|15.2| 47815) 3.4 
Male....... 8340] 160/435] 3.9| 9.332] 0.7 '777| 0.5) 137,949] 8.9] 3,803] 2.7 
gt e745] S4|  F43sl0.6|  eesel 0:5 goossold.o| 4310) 3: 
5 745 é S : 85 a ; : a 
we eae ear 78 3 1,146]. 7.1 5.9051 0.5] 4.921! 0.6] 217,230|18.0) _2.730| 3.7 
INABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 
(The figures relate only to foreign-born whites 10 years old and over.) 
Total. Male. Female. ; 
k English. Speak no English. Speak no English, 
pease Ene : Total Ie ae eet dee -| Tota | ————— ae 
No. {P.ct. Tit. | No. No. |P.ct.| Ilit.| No. No. |P.ct.| Iilit. 
593'230,38 73 136,595 1,632 414|78,301 4.8 42,906 1,518,179|152,079 10,093,689 
Bete ,150,593 230, P i ,632, z 42, ,518, ,079| 10.093, 
CS Oa ac tt 585 eH 43, 41097| '158;355| 5,967| 3.8 1,500| '178,230| 8,389) 4.7) 2,597 
25 to 44 years... .|1,517,327| 84,595 5.6 44,921) 798,586/27,583| 3.513,504| 718,741| 57,012) 7.931.417 
45 to 64 years... .|1,026,728| 91,016, 8.9) 59,871) 543,788|30,443 _5.6/18,975| 482,940) 60,573) 12.5 40,896 
65 years and over.| 267,612! 40,253 15.0. 27,623|_130.415'14.240) 10.9| 8,893|_137,198 aor UE 
Norv 897, 2.0 24,407; 338, 1.4) 139) 19,573) 559) 2: 98 
Basten: See bola 939 1.5 321038] 413) 1.3 23:707| 526] 1.8| 166 
France:...-..--- 311629, 1,218, 3.9 14.208] 479) 3.4) 167| 17,421) _ 739] 4.2) 263 
Germany........ 3427680! 11/267| 3.3 174'841| 4,219] 2.4) 1,290] 167,839] 7,048] 4.2) 2,280 
PUINNUE. ee re os 347'952| 36,120) 10.4 179'902|11'602) 6.4) 5,972) 168,050] 24,518] 14.6/14,128 
Czechoslovakis...| _ 55,49: 4,408 79 26,121 1,239) 48 ood 29.37 3,149 10.7 1439 
Austria......... 41'716| §6,972| 4. ‘ 4 :0| 1, 4 ; 8] 3, 
i 3,074) 44 32'601| '392| 2.7| '4 7'516| 2.182! 5.8| 1.170 
oats ane: gti 3700 88 248,111 9,944 4.0 5,370 231,604 22,76 13314433 
Lithuania... .... 22'832| 2°399| 10.5 s 5 : i 
"368| 5.7 | 1,773| 25,4 761, 3.0| 396| 25, 2:107| 8.4] 1,377 
Misses te. 33133 Sa87 10:5 | 1980] 22'941| 1,120) 4.9] 590; 10,182] 2,367] 23.2) 1,390 
CC eae SA 621.376| 108.649) 17.5 |72.134| 352.706|37,586 10.7|23.470 268,670 71.063 26.4 48.664 
Canada—French'| 27.690|  767| 2.8 | 2801 14.145| (234! 1.7) 79\__ 13.545 331 3.9 


A law of 1935 bars discrimination against any person by any educational institution supported in wuole 


_ oF part by public funds or popular contributions. 
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N. ¥. State—Minimum 


—— 


Wage Law. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


The legislature in 1933 passed a minimum wage 
act which provides for the setting up of machinery 
tor investigation of the wages of women and minors 
in any occupation, exceot domestic service in the 
home of the employer, or labor on a farm, in which 
it appears that women or minors are receiving op- 
pressive and unreasonable wages. Where such is 
found to be the case, wage boards composed of not 
more than three representatives of employers, three 
of employees and three of the public are appointed, 
to set ‘minimum fair wage rates for women and 
minors in each occupation to which the minimum 
wage law applies. 

Under the law, the Department of Labor shall 
present to this board all evidence available on the 

_industry or occupation under investigation. The 
Wage board shall have full power to summon wit- 
nesses and examine payrolls, It may set up rates 
for different employments in the same industry, 
may vary the rates according to locality, and may 
set suitable scales of wages for learners and ap- 
prentices. The Industrial Commissioner shall ap- 
prove or disapprove the rates set by the board. 

Upon adoption by the Industrial Commissioner 
the minimum wage orders remain advisory for nine 
months, the penalty for noncompliance being pub- 
licity in newspapers, or in such other manner as the 
Commissioner may deem appropriate. Thereafter, 
if persistent non-observance of the order threatens 
Maintenance of fair minimum wage standards in 
the occupation, the order may become compulsory, 
after a public hearing, with power of enforcement 
lodged in the Department of Labor. Violation of 

' such mandatory order is a misdemeanor. 

Any employee who is paid less than the wage 


IN NEW YORK STATE. Z 


provided under a mandatory order may recover in 
a civil action the fuli amount due him, Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving testi- 
mony or service on a wage board shall also be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Provision is also made for re- 
consideration and eT minimum wage stand- 
ards to fit changed conditions. z 

The first wage board was appointed under the Act 
in July, 1933, to recommend minimum fair wage 
rates for women and minors employed in the laundry 
industry. On October 2, 1933, the Industrial Com- 
missioner issued Directory Order No. 1 gove 
wages of women and minors in laundry occupations. 
On August 6, 1934, this Order was made mandatory. 
Under its terms no woman or minor employed in a 
laundry may be paid less than 31 cents an hour in 
the New York City area or less than 274% cents an 
hour in the remainder of the State for a basic work 
week of 40 hours. A slightly higher rate for a short 
week and time and a half for overtime are required. 
By the end of the first year of enforcement, the 
Department of Labor had collected for women and 
minor employees approximately $18,000 in wages 
due them under the terms of the Order. The con- 
stitutionality of the law was upheld in the first case 
to be taken to the Supreme Court of the State in a 
decision rendered in Kings County in June, 1935. 
An appeal is now pending in the Court of Appeals. 

The second wage board was established in June, 
1935, to recommend minimum rates for women 
and minors employed in hotels and restaurants. 
Its report was submitted to the Industrial Com- 
missioner on July 2 and its general terms were ap- 
proved by him after public hearings, but the report 
has been resubmitted to the board for further con- 
sideration of certain of its provisions. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(The data is compiled by the 


State Department of Labor.) 
Non-fatal Compens. 
Cases. 


Accidents. Deaths (incl. Accidents.) 
No. Total Total No. Compens. Perm. Temp. 
No. Compens.| Compens. No, Compens. | for Deaths. | Injury. Inqury. 

: No. Cases.{No. Cases. 
358,440 72,983] $26,590,104 1,684 1,109} $6,448,655) 15,526 56,3: 
416,530 76,216) 27,854,726 1,828 1,102 6,449,258) 16,000 ted 
484,703 99,673] 28,995,476 1,787 1,110 6,874,881 17,327 81,195 
521,624 98,984} 28,186,003 1,917 1,042 6,980,588 18,518 79,383 
507,980 93,565] 28,003,075 1,870 1,129 2337,6 17,021 75,363 
523,604} 100,462) 32,122,815 ,093 1,217 7,336,888) 19,077 80,107 
471,510} 109,84: 35,243,703 2,006 1,308 8,040,626) 2,43 86,10! 
419,072 98,424) 33,702,525 3193 1,177 7,232,761 19,873 77,374 
352,793 82,433] 27,801,367 1,505 901 5,174,761 17,152 380 
338,802 4,487| 24,659,587 1,301 782 4,329,919 15,282 »423 

48,550 69,918] 22,084,083 1,293 755. 4,116,388 16,475 52,688 


a i a re a eee eS 
The figures covering the number of accidents and deaths are for calendar years—all other figures are for 


calendar years, 1931 and since. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN N. ¥. STATE. 


The Byrne-Killgrew, New York State, Unemploy- 
_ Ment Insurance Act, passed both Houses of the 
Legislature in April, 1935, and on the twenty-fifth 
of that month became a law over the signature of 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. This law provides: 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1936, all employers of four or 
more persons in employments subject to the Act 
become liable for eens into the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund of amounts equal to 1 per cent of 
their payrolls; two per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent 
thereafter. Payment is to be made after Mar. 1 
1936. (Salaries of non-manual employees earning 
in excess of a rate-of $50 per week or $2,500 per year 
are exempt.) 

All employers, including those not liable for pay- 
ments, may be required to report on employment 
and payrolls for 1936 and 1937 in order that the De- 
partment of Labor may know which employees are 
eligible to unemployment benefits beginning in 1938, 
and how much they are entitled to, and for how long. 

Payment of unemployment benefits beginning 
Jan. 1, 1938, are to be made to manual workers and 
to non-manual workers who have been earning at a 
rate of not more than $50 a week or $2,500 a year, 

Public employees, farm labor, and employees of 


APPROXIMATE 


Persons Em- Per- Unem- 


NUMBER OF BMPLOYABLE AND 
RELIEF POPULATION OF 8 STATES 


religious, charitable, scientific, literary or educat: 
organizations not operated for profit are not pad es 
ey aie ati ibl 

‘o be eligible for benefits, an employee must 
been employed at least 90 days hi the D gt 
months or 130 days in the preceding 24 months. 
After an initial three weeks wait period, such 
workers are entitled to receive benefits equal to 50 
per cent of their wages, but not more than $15 nor 
less than $5 weekly, in the ratio of one week of bene- 
fits to each 15 days of employment within the pre- 
vious 12 months, up to a maximum of 16 weeks in 
an year. : pao 

an employee has been discharged for misco: 
or is unemployed because of a trade dispute, Rone 
wait 10 weeks before receiving benefits. 

Upon becoming unemployed, a worker is to register 
at the local employment office through which he will 
receive benefits while unemployed. He will be Te- 
quired to accept employment for which he is fitted 
provided that it is not at sub-standard wages, too 
distant, nor on a job where a strike or lock-out exists 
He may refuse.a job under such conditions without 

rejudicing his right to benefits. He may appeal 
rom the decision of the locah employment office to 
an Appeal’s Board and thereafter to the courts, 


UNEMPLOYABLE PERSONS IN THE 
IN DECEMBER 1934. 


__ State | omrelief| ployable | cent | ployable||- State fn canes Aor auie iene pegebig 
California, ..} 790,000) 332.000 42] 458,000||Nev ISinwalaat (REAL coe 
Connecticut.) 180,000] 63,000 85 1177000 [Onto ON: |92070,000 | 758,000 36 |1,315,000 

Oise. fe. 1,140/000} 535/000 38} 875;000||Utah..-"""'} “110°000. | “32°05 35 | 746,000 
Minnesota. .} 560,000! 197,000 35! 363,000|! Wisconsin. ‘| 430,000 147°000 3a 283'000 


/ 


'’ Pet 


N.Y. State—Workmen’s Compensation. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
noe carried "i for pecuniary gain. In addition, 

statute requires compensation coverage by an 
employing organization whether or not the work pl 
braces the listed hazardous employments and re- 

less of whether carried on for pecuniary gain if 
our or more workmen or operatives are employed. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
Servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for areligious charitable, or educational corporation, 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who fail 
to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensation, 
but only such municipal employees as are included 
among the listed hazardous occupations. 

oad employees injured interstate com- 

merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 


are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the | schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging 


Federal courts. Lo oremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected 
by the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
— under the Federal ‘““Longshoremen’s and Har- 

r Workers’ Compensation Act,” approved March 
4,1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged in 
unl or repairing, are excluded from com- 
Pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the In- 
dustrial Com oner within -y days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board on 
the ground that notice for sufficient reason could not 

ve been given or that the employer had knowledge 
of the accident, or on the ground that the employer 
had not been prejudiced by the omission. A compen- 
sation claim must be filed within a year except that 
for sufficient reason the Industrial Board may ex- 
tend the time for filing te two years. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior to 
July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. By an ent to the Law which became 
effective on July 1, 1935 in case of an accident after 
such date the injured employee may select the 
physician to render treatment if the physician 
selected has been authorized by the Industrial Com- 
missioner to treat workmen’s compensation injuries. 

Should the injured — in writing waive his 
right to select a physician of his own choice the 
employer is then required to furnish the physician. 

con gel to a disabled employee is 2-3 of his 


week, or less than $8 per week except that if the 
wages are less than $8 he shall recelve his full weekly 
wage; and the minimum rate in cases of permanent 
total disability shall not be less than $15 per week 
unless the claimant's wages were less than $15 per 
week, in which event he shall receive his full wok 
wage. In accidents that occurred prior to May 11, 
1934, the maximum of $25 per week was limited tor 
eases of total disability either temporary or per- 
manent and the maximum for partial disability 
either temporary or permanent for accidents prior 
to this date was $20 a week. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of such benefits must not exceed 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the de- 
ceased based on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 

All awards draw interest in 30 days after. 

Any objections by the carrier that claim was not 
filled in one year must be raised at the first hear- 
ing_ at which all parties are present. 

Compensation (other than death) benefits granted 
by_the law: 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanent ‘partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 


from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
porary total disability in excess of periods stated 
in a schedule. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

The Law. allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. Prior to this date com- 
pensation was only allowed for 27 specific occupa- 
tional diseases. 

In case of an accident which occurred prior to 
May 2, 1935, compensation is not paid for the first 
seven days of disability unless the disability exceeds 
49 days. An amendment effective May 2nd allows 
compensation for the first week of disability after 
35 days of disability. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not controverted, payment of compensation must 
begin on or before the eighteenth day after disability 
or within eight days after the employer first has 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of contro- 
versy must be filed on or before the eighteenth 
day of disability. 

Failure to pay an installment of compensation 
within 18 days after it is due carries with it an ad- 
ditional ten percent penalty which accrues to the 
injured workman. Also failure to pay an award 
by the Board within ten days after notice of the award 
carries with it a penalty of twenty percent which ac- 
crues to the worker, except in cases where appeals 
are filed. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to double 


average weekly wages but not to exceed $25 per | compensation. 
; NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE FUND. : 
Premii written by the State Fund in 1934 Assets—Bonds, amortized and adjusted value 


were insured as of January 1, 
The financial statement of 
December 31, 1934, follows: 


1935. 
the State Fund as of 


$17,746,278; total admitted assets, $22,847,704. 
Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus—Reserve for 
losses $15,777,050; total liabilities and reserves, 
$21,758,933. y 
Surplus $1,088,861. Total liabilities, reserves and 
surplus, $22,847,794. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FACTORIES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(includes All Employees in Both Office and Shop.) 


1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


1927. 


1932. | 1933. | 1934. 


. 35/$20.96|$22.79 
02} 20.95! 22.76 


1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 


-21/$29.71|$29 .80/$27.01 
1 9. ch 27 


Av. for yr.|$25 .04/$27 .24|$27 .08|$28 .26|$29 .02/$29 .30/529. 44/529 99 $28 .81|$26.421$22.73/$21.83/$23.19 


~ Average for—(1914) $12.98 (1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; (1919) $23.50 
(1920) $28.15; (1921) $25.72. 


“[ Tmproved val. of ube 
irms, | in - Lan ~-Land an 
latices in Farms. | Buildings. 
Acres. Dollars. 

12,408,964] 554,546,642 

14, "358,403] 803, °343, "593 

15,627,206 LK O38" 286, 213 

176, ‘741 


‘CDNSUS YEARS. 


pa 


425,061,740]. ,554, 
Ih 367, 125, a 169/385,252 1, 706, 929, 770 
9 ; 1'315/904,741| 222,250,942] 173,606,369 1,711,762, ed 
177,025! 18,685,7411.........- 1.045; 391 {O81 See cen Ne licen i vere eae pete Bon 


census of £1980 was as of reer 1; that of 1935 was as of Jan. 
1930 census the land in farms in New York land used for pasture, 1,949,441 acres; all other pas 

ee ot classified as follows: crop lands harvested ; ture land, 2,974,850 acres; total pasture land— 

in 9 totaled 6,958,936 acres; crop lands on which { 7,300,145 acres. 

-erops failed, 169,393 acres; crop paths sate 23 av godland, pot paed te pure: 1,684,798 acres; 

986 acres; crop lan total— | all other land in farms 
te i 028,28 B The total area of New York State is 47,654 square 
ieeh lands—piowable, 2,375,854 acres; wood- | miles, or 30,498,560 acres. 


FARMS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1930, 1935 
N umber of Farms All Land in Farms Value of Land and Buildings 


1935. 1930. 1935. 1930. 1935. 1930. 


Acres. Acres. Dollars. Dollars. 
18,685,741] 17,979,633} 1,045,391,981} 1,315,904,741 


Bete sess tein kin, 4 2,204)" 1,927 213,709] ' 202,518 12,121,007 16,202,890 
3,777) 3,375 504,876 480,715 12,710,447 16,781,889 
20 83 172 477,500 380,000 
3,296 3,1 336,035 14,878,942 19,718,345 
4,760 3,9 19,142,312 23,949,965 
3,885 3,8! 372,890 16,792,452 21,701,367 
ete aires 7,017 6, 8,635 28,141,209 43,477,82 
ci Aen Cae 1,845 7 277 9,871,51 
Rear 3 <'n2 50 3,636 3, :547,7: 
tec: Speen 3,026 2, 7 19,490,956 
ae tee 2,571 2, 
sean 1,971 1, 60 2,045,677 
4,130 3, 18,117,648 26,486,669 
2,236 2, 34,331,828 39,129,071 
7442 5,9 30) 166,062 56,901,157 
2,054 1,7 11,223,496 
2,894 2, 15,874,3 
1,346 1,167 095, 


rho 

RO RS: 

Oo 

© 

no, 

wo © 
NWO 

roto 38 

ee Ne ee eS ee ee ee, ee ee a ne eee 


we a ee 1,940 5187 130,01 
Panea ads 245 1,975,105 
Ok Gee 2,663 2,400 »460,72 
Reet ie: «xk 4,993 4,699 32,708,437 
50, 
fs Py 21,369,1 
3,358 3,176 19'300,013 
5,084 4,165 52,583,523 
1,920 1,753 13,193,471 
\SAn Akg ols § 35,737,228 
SS ye ete 4,19 4,018 3 
stele 5,73) 4,699 ieee 
5,648 4,529 
1885, 3,322 
3,878 3, 
2,608 2, 
155: 4, 
4,377 3,980 
613 293 
292 86 
RU ait «ay «hs 2,710 2,533 
91 
Bocuse Goer 321 
Sinise: fo > 7,000 5 
Mearentg hip « 2,826 i 
Ne sire tls 890 


3,208]+ 2/9 
Q431|  2'273 
Sea 2/458] 2/358 
ever. 3,774| 3/690 
BAA sc Sry 1,213 88 
nts eee 3,098} 2,889 
We are 4,999 49 
Be es has 79 42 
2,784| 2,839 5 "334" 
ses 1,768} 1,739 188,074 185,999 91280,457 


wners of farms in 1929 numbered 124,206; tenants, 21,113. (8,715 were cash tenants.) _ 
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MANUFACTURES iN NEW YORK STATE 1849-1931. 
(Data by the United States Bureau of the Census, Washington.) 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 


No. No. Wage Horse Wages in Cost of Value of 
Year. Estab. Earners. Power. the Year. Materials. Products. Capital. 
; Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
EEO Sone 23,553 199,349 _— 49,131,000) 134,655;674] 237,597,249] 99,904,405 
1859... 22,624 230,112 _ 65,446,759 aeerece 378,870,939] 172,895,652 
1869.... 36,206 351,800 334,363) 142,466,758] 452,065,452) 785,194,651! 366,994,320 
ASTO!. 15 <2 42,739 531,533 454,143 198'634,029 679,612,545] 1,080,696,596| 514,246,575 
1889... 65,840 752,066 776,820) 370,380,559) 871,264,085] 1,711,577,671\1, 130, 161,195 
1899. 78,658 849,056 1,181,369! 408,855,65211,143,791,776|2'175,726,900]1.651,210.220 
U0 WO EEE ESI EIA, LOE, 110, (26, 9001L COL eLUaee, 
ad The figures for the above years include data for | making, etc. Those were the “sweatsho 
hand and neighborhood industries,” such as black- The figures for the years in the table Pelee exclude 
smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, dress- ' such items, taking in only the larger plants. 
No. No. Wage Horse- Wages in Cost of Value of 
Year. Estab. Earners. power. the Year. | Materials. Products. Capital. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1899 A 35,957 726,909 1,099,931} 337,323,585/1,018, 377, 186}1, S70. a0 872|1,523,502,651 
1904 « 37,194 856,947 1,516,592| 430,014,851|1,348,603,286|2,488,345,579 2'031,459,515 
1909 44,935 1,003,981 1,997,662] 557,230,839] 1/856,904/342|3°369.490,192|2 779,496,814 
1914... 48,203 3,057,857 2,356,655) 631,042,011/2,108,607,361/3,814,661,114|3,334,277,526 
2982: 21 49.330 1,228,130 2,926,963 |1,458,206,804|4,943,213,919/8,867,004.906|6,012,082,567 
1921 38,107 eae Ss See 1,303,421,470|3,687,584,127|6,973,506,287|........... 
1923 38,183 1,150,889 3,263.325/1,581,321,565/4,764,026,655/8,959,964,363|........... 
1925 33,392 1,066,198) 3,348,184) 1,523,888,975/4,704,750,680/8,968,262,479|........... 
1927 36,650 1,072,284) 3,671,185) 1.605,378,.086 |4,804, 172,874/9,400,061.376|........... 
1929 39,395 1.105.966) 3,986,781 |1,650,378.858 |5,004,635,985|9,978,556,143]........... 
1331... . 34,482 CT | a 1, 103,663,695 |3,098,913,243/6,500,400,769]............ 
1333). ... 25,979 fo ee 754,366,881|2,196,384,854|4.596,257,962|............ 
CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N. Y. STATE IN 1933. 
Work-| Year's Value of Work-| Year’s Value of 
ers. Wages. | Products. ers. Wages. | Products. 
No. Dollars Dollars No. | Dollars. Dollars. 
Beverages (non-alcoh.)| 1,326) 1,324, 502 11.222, 480 UP PROMS Ts. 6 a ese 5,633} 8,829,747] 67,101,386 
Boots & shoes, not rub. |33,769/31,132,921| 99,400,574|| Furniture, incl. store, 
Boxes, paper, n. e. ¢...| 9.788| 8,185,783] 43/217.376 pince? ot eee 13,158}12,148,569] 50,363,024 
Bread, bakery prod... |31,554/40.075,378| 189,469,858 || Gas, manufactured. . . ag; 388/16, a. 450] 102,876,237 
Canned fruit and veg.. 7,039| 4,504:783| 44,745,396 || Knit Go00gs......6 2,831/17. 
Car construct. & repair 1:401 1,454,564) 3,202,557|| Meat packing........ 2. 682| 8. 430'¢ 115;2 4,919 
Carpets, rugs, wool, Cy Pe eee 11,152}12, 240, o4 47,008,950 
D2 See eae 9,510) 7,998,301) 30,437,406 || Motor vehicle bodies 
Chemi pak, Ce Gi. S08 8,923) 10,969,156] 96,495,501 po DAPGHS & Sos ae. 7,625) 7, 628, 649| 46,174,464 
ee Pnle’s. . 752 < 33,086 cod 905,632} 195, 144,410||Paper............... 10,082} 9,619,303} 65, 302" 775 
Ciothing, women’s. . . . |80,014/79,901,343/619,072,755 Paints, Landy ae pare 3/653.268| 44,543,003 
Confectionery guage Jc 6,667 rs 755,873} 30,447,017 || Perfumes, etc........ 478) 3.754,929| 36,610,722 
Elec. mach: & supplies ~ 968] 14'950,981| 63,734,774 Printing. ‘e publishing. 40. 562/64,590,966|404,821,742 
Feeds, animal........ 1,239} 1,358,528] 36,933,874||Shirts.............. 9182] 5.076.894] 37,479,061 
Flour and other grain Silk and rayon....... 6/114] 4'548'392 23,965,692 
mill products....... 1,808} 2,199,052) 74,196,500 || Steel mill products.. .-. |10,266|10.010,950| 38,412,108 
Foundry and mach. Sugar (cane) refining. | 2,506] 2,990,396] 75,728, 1867 


shop prod., n. e. c.. . |20,222|20,658,166| 77,642,914 


Other considerable manufacturing incustries in | 163,998); jewelry, 2,153 ($11,595,120); leuther, 
N. Y. State in eae —_ ma raat merryap — value | tanned, ‘ete., 4,684 ($29,509 708) ; lighi ting equip., 
of the year’s 2, ‘eA beeen 800,863). 


parts, 

2,038 (38,77 774.537); : ee 3 505 So (S29, 333 602); book- rs, malt, .737 ($73,544,945); mir 
binding and bi books, 6,259 ($20,212,265 3) cash 4708 ($23,893 346); macaroni, etc., 1,4 ($10,- 
registers, eek ete., 1,112 ($8,472,430): | 440,869) ; non-ferrous alloys, etc., 6.088 ($32 2740, 205) ; 

Be ae 3 ($6,873,183); cereal prep., 714 Per = goods, 3 eee $10,499,475); paper goods, 
$9,829,661); chocolate and cocoa, not confect. 892 ($26,239,335); patent medicines. 1336 
{330 ($19, i754 facet 3,744 Gil, 034,194): ($21, S28 414); petroleum Bs 
ba aye prod., 1,085 ( 16. '023:775); condens. and | 615): pocketbooks, etc 3,145 ($15, 975, mae pulp, 

ae. milk, 70 1 ($12, 729,492) ; corsets, etc., 5,401 | wood and other fibres, 1,813 12’ 678,214 

($23,4 


11,595). appar. and phono 2,304 PA gl 3: ys 
Druggists’ TeD., ee gee $33,089, mal dyeing and | tors, ees pil ‘ 11,648,7 bber goods ore 
Piiphins textes, 20,391,036); food prep., tires, bo , 4,073 ($17, ae 160); $i oe an 
Be sh L903" (32 ie 851) ; pees goods, | 792 (sit, 387, ie) ‘ship building, 5, ($16,926, 389). 
$402, 21 1 nites i 725 iLL 128.004): 4,008 ($15, $18, 820): y sures gical ; cpolianeal ee “etos 
16 bes ; 5 
2029. Sputiona 3) 5,284 ($15,529,802); ($10. 252,432): tin 2,936 ($20, 5.543 Pe 
Cream, 2,109 ($28,986,886) ; ‘ice, m'f’d., 2,099 ‘sire - | trimmings, eateotderys | 3, 502° ($15,578.595). 
CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N. Y. STATE IN 1931 | 
Work-| Year's || Work-| Year's Work-| Year's 
Industry ers | Wages Industry ers | Wages Industry ers |Wages 
No. | $1,000 || _ No. | $1,000 No. |$1,000 
Bever’g’s (non-aleoh 2,908} 4,238]|Coffee, spices...... 1,529| 1,882||Meat packing..... oe 9,690 
Boots & shoes, not Confectionery... .. 7,535| 6,722||Millinery. 14,107]20,807 
rubber .|33,804| 37,764||Elec. mach. & suppl 23'845| 27,125||Motor veh. & parts. 15, on 20,773 
Boxes, paper,n.e.c...|10,425| 10,387||Feeds, animal..... 1,204] 1/538||Paper............ 13,578 
Bread, bakery prod.|31,381| 48,003/|Flour & other grain Paints, varnishes... 10.084 90 
Canned frui i GOS!) Wael eee. 2 1,746| 2,563}|Pe rfumes, CtC. .0\.2°5 5,778 849 
Car const.& repair.. 23/943] 37,470||Foundry & mach. Printing & pub. :|50,361|99,753 
Capes, shop prod....... 30,362] 35,878||Shirts............ i c 
: 9,850 goodsiae . 54). ,738| 19,197||Silk and rayon..... 7,2 7,418 
Chemie: f 1.6.02. 9,386] 12'843||Furniture......... 18,291 Steel mill products. |10,175)14 Bt 


p 23,030 
Clothing, ‘male's. . 1134! 805 38) 522||Gas, manufactured. |10,364| 14,767||Sugar (cane) refin’g| 2,645) 3,7: 
Clothing, women's . 90,589|122'605||Knit goods........ 24'527| 23/117 


\ \ 


- 


x 


So 


ae 


454 N.Y. State; Manufactures; Losses in World War. 
MANUFACTURES IN CHIEF CITIES, N.Y. STATE. 


‘Wage abc wR vere 

. | Barn- n {) fo) 

beige ba ers Year | Mat Prod 
Av.no.| $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
_.. .\1938|°7,206] 7,844] 14,812] 34,689 
el SAN 1931 Best 8'481| 14,888] 35,022 
1929] 8,09 11,493 23,316 32,600 

Ams .|1933| 80341 6, f ; 
tarda» 1351 8,215] 7,724] 12,152) 25,757 
1929/10,001 rest Pe pubes 

..|1933] 6,32 : ; : 
pee 193i 8'235| 7/779| 20,446] 42,357 
1929] 9.294] 10.733] 26,675] 53,05 
Buffalo......-- 1933}41,928| 42:275|192,313|331,831 
1931|47,545| 59,201|262.678|448,331 
1929 68,854 100,578 440,028 720,201 

Ea ahs 1933] 2, 2; 4 : 
= ai 1931| 3,762| 4,295] 7,607] 19,790 
1929) 27001 Sbar| -so67| a1'3i4 

... - 1933] 5, f 3 : 
= aaa 1931] 7,207| 8,597] 12,540] 33,529 
1928] 3'989| ‘2'608| 7738] 151095 

Bre ee, 1933] 2, ; j ; 
Eeceer 1931| 3,021] 3,544] 10,456] 21,372 
1929| 3'987| 5,811] 22,284| 38,769 


Schenectady 1933 figures withheld’ by Census 
Bureau “to avoid disclosing approximations of data 
for individual establishments.” 

The 1933 figures for Schenectady County (1929 
data in parenthesis) are—No. wage earners in fac- 
tories, 8,663 (25,684); wages in year, $8,478,254 
($43,754,711); cost of materials, $18,104,956 ($87,- 
114,236); value of products, $36,051,101 ($168,- 
424, : 

Factory wage earners in 1933 (1929 in parenthesis) 
eeaapearn, 4165 6,568); Batavia, 1,233 (2,858); 


( 
- Beacon, 615 (1,245); Cohoes, 2,914 (4,904); Cortland, 


Wage} Wages} Cost 
Earn-} _in of 
Year | Mat. 


Value 
of 
Prod. 


$1,000 
28,119) 68,117 
82,86 


City Wr: 


ers 


34,347} 52,219|159,245 
50,318] 79,219|242,188 
82,416/142,974|/380,701 
1933] 3,571] 2,869) 8,965 aa 82 


ay 
ee 
iS) 


2,842 (3,498); Dunkirk, 2,076 (2,849); Fulton, 2,553 
(3,324); Geneva, 1,116 (1,777); Gloversville, 4,781 
(5,281); Hornell, 1,739 (2,629). 

Johnstown, 2,513 (2,808); Kingston, 2,448 (4,189); 
Little Falls, 1,744 (2,570); Middletown, 1,215 (1,529); 
Mt. Vernon, 1,440 (1,919); Newburgh, 3,195 (4,478); 
No. Tonawanda, 2,477 (4.261); Olean, 1,529 (2,740); 
Oswego, 1,619 (2,835); Port Chester, 1,158 (1,595); 
fen ad hee 1,047 (1,673); Poughkeepsie, 3,126 

Rensselaer, 2,027 (1,973); Tonawanda, 1,345 
(2,078); Watertown, 1,381 (3,030). 


NEW YORK STATE MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY: 


The New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
ene at 80 Centre St., N. Y. City), originally 
ounded as the New York Nautical School in 1874, 
provides comprehensive training for a career in the 


‘merchant marine. 


_ Department ‘of the State of New Y 


The Academy is administered by_ the Education 
ork, and also 


' has a Board of Visitors composed of maritime men 


y 


representing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, the Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Board of Steam Navigation, the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, the New York 
Board of Trade, the American Steamship Owner’s 
Association of the State of New York, the Maritime 


, Association of New York and the Alumni Association. 


The student body is divided into two branches, 


deck and engineers. 


The deck cadets are given practical and theoretical 
instruction in all branches of Seamanship: navigation, 
ep construction, stability, cargo handling and ships 

usiness. 

The marine engineering course consists of theo- 
retical and practical instruction in the various types 
of marine engines including internal combustion en- 
gines, boilers, and also machine shop work. All 
canes are trained in handling small boats under oars 
and sails. 

A candidate must be a citizen of the United States, 
and must not be less than 17 nor more than 21 on 
the date of admission into the Academy. He must 
be unmarried, a high school graduate. phyically 


sound, of robust constitution, and good moral 
character. When candidates have fulfilled the above 
requirements and passed the medical board, appoint- 
ments be made in their order of standing from 
a competitive list prepared after an evaluation of the 
high school record and the assignment of a general 
adaptability mark. 

The Academy is open not only to residents of 
N. Y. State, but also to residents of other states not 
maintaining a nautical school. 

Every cadet is required to deposit $200. on his 


own account with the treasurer to cover the cost of 
uniforms, equipment and text books. Cadets from 
N. Y. State are required to pay $100. per annum to 
cover part of the cost of board. Cadets from out- 
side of the State are required to pay a combined 
board and tuition fee of $750. per annum. Al of 
the foregoing fees are payable in installments, - 

The length of the course is two years. The 
Academy year begins about October 1 and is divided 
into the winter term from October 1 to May 1, dur- 
ing which time the training ship Empire State is 
moored alongside of a pier in N. Y. City. The time 
is devoted to both theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion. It is expected that during the year 1935 the 
Academy will also occupy Fort Schuyler, Throggs 


Neck, N. Y. 

At the beginning of the summer term from June 1 
to September 1 the Empire State makes a cruise, 
usually to foreign waters, when the entire time is 
devoted to practical work. 


NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR 


The following table, from the 1933 N. Y. State 


' Legislative Manual, gives the number of men from 


‘Counties. Counties. 
Albany 215 ||Fulton......... 42 
Allegany 49 ||Genesee 53 
Broome. 145 ||Greene 44 
Cattaraugu 91 ||Hamilton 6 
ayuga..... 81 ||Herkimer 96 
| Chautauqua. 149 ||Jefferson. 116 
Chemung...,... 97 ||Lewis.... 27 
Chenango...... 44 |)Livingston. 2 48 
Clinton, i... . 58 ||Madison....... 50 
Columbia....... 50 ||Monroe,....... 447 
ortland....... 33 ||Montgomery.... 79 
Delaware....... 60 ||/Nassau......... 193 
Dutchess....... 111 ||New York City..| 7,446 
MUG R ret eh ii. 844 ||Niagara........ 214 
PEN a Tal, ole 45 ||Oneida......... 241 
Franklin..,.... 66 }|Onondaga...... 318 


| gach county who died in 


the Army, Navy, and 


Marine Corps in the World War. 


Counties. Counties, 

Ontario Py 80 |\Sullivan........ 47 
Qrange. i.e cntet OT? i iogs..:, : Jet, 25 
Orleans Sie pecoe 41 ||Tompkins...... 36 
Oswego % 93 TRtOR,).} Goes 118 
Otsega. i.) peess 75 \|Warren. .....:. 4 
Putnam. en & 16 ||Washington 6s 
Rensselaer... .... 208 RNOLD: 1 ee 57 
Rockland,...... 63 ||Westchester.... 467 
St. Lawrence 108 ||Wyoming de 35 
Sehenectady.::-] 197 ||Notkaowais:cs-| 168 
Belioiarie y 4 ot known.. . 109 
\Schuy ler. 11 

(Seneca. . . 38 Bote) eee 18,208 
Steuben. . 98 

[Suffolk sog' ans 155 


cy 


N. Y. State—Wholesale and Retail Trade. 


N. Y. WHOLESALE TRADE IN 1933. 
“NEW YORK CITY. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Cc 

: 933. 1929. Ch’ge. 

PORE cries cs Pals: soe 16,836 19,618 —14.2 

Wholes’rs proper..... 12,260 14,135 —13.3 
Manufacturers’ 

1,775 1,872 — 5.2 

681 3,454 —22.4 

120 157 —23.6 


455 

NET SALES. (000 Omitted.) i of 

1933. 1929. ore 

#100 Oa ee $7,376,091 $15,631,148 —52.8 

Wholes’rs proper..... 2,813,943 6,929,390 —59.4 
Manufacturers’ = 

Sales branches..... 1.878,051 3,576,150 —47.50" 
Agents & brokers.... 2,386,256 4,574,485 —47.8 
other types......: 297,841 551,123 —46.0 


The following is a comparison of operating expenses in percentage of net sales, with the 1929 figures in 
parentheses: Total, 8-9 (7.9); wholesalers proper, 13.2 (10.1); manufacturers’ sales branches, 10.5 (9.3); 


- agents and brokers, 3.1 (3.4); and all other types, 6.2 (7.4). 


WHOLESALE SALES, N. Y. CITY, 1933, BY KINDS OF GOODS AND BY CLASSES OF DEALERS 


a g 
3 g 
ae = aa PO 
34 : m2 
Sa EM =¢ Be 2 
Fe s =8 3 gs | 3s Z 8 
we 2 gg Eee on £3 3 
5s > as ES ee A = an 
=] oO A = °5 S A] 
$a Ee 3m as 8 5 28 
25 p a6. | £2 | 23.) 34 | 2 lem 
Oe a) EL Og Be eae 5 se 
$1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. | $1,000. 
Wholesale Merchants......... 170,718] 458,548} 303,198; 259,647] 50,662] 61,753] 61,790] 18,252 
RR SRS sao, Slaliote wes = Sours 954 17,338 1,690 Sp SOT aac tertne ,604 ,130 453 
Export Agents... .........% 534 1,844 776 O 5 ee 15,489 3,059) 11,335 
UADDORCTR 5 oS 8 Re 23,751 64,78 8,480] 132,365 440} 94,289] 21,487] 22,493 
Import Agents............. 92 3,232 431 10,832] ...02.. ,OOT ,63 1,021 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 93,134! 183,572] 22,524) 270,166] 409,883 236| 121,252] 121,892 
Lim. func. wholesalers. ....... 32 757 8,70 2,075 S14}. 22.03. L73\i eames 
oe SE ee ee 3,019] 168,290} 21,952] 280,263]....... 47,408 928 2,172 
Commission merchants. ...... 31,825) 291,869] 107,505 pe G) Rens 26,620) '.,..< < -.%} eee 
Manufacturers’ agents........ 28,062 9,470}....... 10,870 ALIA 55 cident 8,821 4,156 
‘Selling agents............... 68,126} 309,485 685 BO Z8SI Setaa< colores 6,580] 43,28 
Other sgents. ... . 2 eae. ee 114,798 by Ar GUYS ee eS Pe Aes 12,506) 2.3: 5.5. Sethe nena 
Chain store warehouses....... 2,056 32,043 9,392] © 124,884). 11,482). ...<..ac| ote eet oe 
blers, country buyers....].......)........ 90: PE! ee ee 


538,217} 1,628,819] 545,422/1,150,729 


473,622| 292,498| 226,852| 249,056 


Total wholesale sales in 1933 of other classes of 
merchandise, at N. Y. City, were—amusement and 
sporting goods $90,808,000; automotive products, 
$80,406,000; coal, $105,393,000; electrical goods, 
$108,138,000. 

Drugs and drug sundries, $90,294,000; furniture 


and house furnishings, $129,895,000; hardware, 


$31,000,000; jewelry and optical goods, $56,283,000. 
Lumber and building materials, $54,092,000; 
machinery other than electrical, $236,639,000; 
paper and its products, $204,465,000. 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies, 
eee petroleum and its products, $129-, 


NEW YORK STATE, WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Following are comparisons between the 1929 and 1933 figures for State wholesale trade: 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Pe 

1933. 1929. pai 

Tee Serr 21,898 25,311 —13.5 

Wholes’rs proper..... 15,441 17,611 —12.3 
Mani turers’ 

sales branches...... 2,468 2,568 — 3.9 

ents & brokers..... 2,970 3,897 —23.8 

other types....... 1,019 1,235 —17.5 


These businesses employed 194,553 men and women 
on a full-time basis, carried stocks of merchandise at 
the end of the year aeagee to $590,600,000, and 

a a S ing RP oN a of which 

,860,000 was pa me employees. 
= ‘or census purposes a wholesale catabiahment is 
a place of business where all or a major part of the 
goods are sold or distributed on a wholesale basis. 

Of the total number of wholesale establishments in 
New York, 70.5 percent were wholesalers proper and 
11.3. percent were man urers’ sales branches. 

ents and brokers accounted for 13.5 percent and 
4.7 percent consisted of all other types. 

The total volume of wholesale business in New 
York was distributed as follows: wholesalers proper, 
38.7 percent; manufacturers’ sales branches, 25.7 
percent; agents and brokers, 29.6 percent; and all 
other types, 6 percent. : 


NET SALES. (000 Omitted.j P.c 

1933. 1929. pe 

EMIS coins ae, oe, at dd ie $8,333,033 $17,604,635 —52.7 

Wholes’rs proper.... 3,226,624 7,831,108 —58.8 
Manufacturers’ 

sales branches.... 2,136,075 4,167,792 —48.7 

Agents & brokers... 2,468,192 4,745,377 —48.0 


All other types. ..... 502,142 860,358 —41.6 

For all kinds of business combined, if the average 
number of full-time employees be expressed as 100, 
December showed an improvement over the be- 
ginning of the year of 10 points. Similarly, the 
peak in part-time employment was reached in May 
and July, which was 11 points higher than the low 
recorded in January. 

The largest increases in employment during the 
latter part of the year were reported in the following 
lines of trade arranged alphabetically: clothing 
and furnishings; dry goods; farm products-consumer 
goods; furniture and house furnishings; groceries 
and foods (except farm products); machinery, 
equipment and supplies (except electrical); petro- 
leum and its products; and all other products. 

The Census of American Business was conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census with funds supplied 
by the Civil Works Administration. 


RETAIL TRADE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1929 


rietor owners (not included in foregoing), 175,- 
Boye total annual pay roll $792,285.296 


: were—can 
oo 4 mall food, $1773 099.000; motor vehicle, $636,- 
333,000; filling stations, $140,988,000; garages and 


, repel shops, $101,483,000; clothing, excluding shoes, 
$ 


2,394,006 “t in 
Shane Sbove for the state), in 1929, numbered 103,- 


not on pay roll, 
0; net ea Be 


$1,062,294,000; by department stores, $467,559,000; 
$229,612,000; by restau- 
rants, lunch rooms, etc., $300,70 000; by drug oe 

« bY 


000; by shoe stores, $119,903,000; by furniture stores. 
$124,851,000: by radio and music stores, $66,817,000. 
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RETAIL TRADE IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1933. ; 
Net Net Counties. Stores.) Sales. 
Counties. Stores.| Sales. Counties. Stores.| Sales. : Pomerat g age THY 0 
No.' | $1,000. No. $1,000. ||Richmond...... 2,319] 34,815 
460||Herkimer.....- 849 11,015}|Rockland...... 836 14,278 
yeep hee es 0087 Seffersone on. 1,228] _ 21'035||St. Lawrence. ..| 1,178 16,175 
Bronx. sis... 14,308) 243,789||Kings........- 12,6 
Broome....... 1,608 i TOWAR ef. avatars 
Cattaraugus. .. 1,078 ,828 Livingston sehaieie 
Cayuga....... 954 16,690||Madison....... 
Chautauqua...| 2,075 30,226||Monroe..... 3 
Chemung..... 1,014 17,571||Montgomery 
Chenango. .... 434 7,951||Nassau. . . 
Clinton. . 3 596 9,988||New York 


... Columbia. 752 9,981}| Niagara 

~ Cortland. 427 8,414||Oneida........- 
Delaware. i 650 9,625||Onondaga...... 
Dutchess...... 1,522 27,107||/Ontario........ 
Lg ae ee 10,243) 187,455||Orange........ 
SPBBOX. SiS gies sue 386 6,190||/Orleans........ 
Franklin. ..... 654 10,023]|Oswego........ 
Fulton.:...... 746 15,271) Otsego. =o. 6... 
Genesee. ...... 55: 9,695||Putnam........ 
Greene........ 452 6,046//Queens........ 
NIG Eats Tele de cecil) sics ets Rensselaer... .. 


WEALTH, DEBT AND TAXATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Asses. Va. Direct Direct Funded Ordinary 
Real and Per. | Tax Rate Taxes Debt Ordinary Disburse- ; 
Property. (Mills) . Levied. (Gross.) Receipts. ments 


1.70 20,519,715} 186,400,660 42,141,009 57,342,600 


dy Year. 
Fi Ended Popu- 
: June 30. lation. 


9,687,744) 12,070,420,887 
10/385,227| 12;989,433,733| 2.695 35,006,524] 236,024,000| 115,678,480 94,100,072 
10,540,612 ,850,989,607] 1.5043 22,340,344] 267,729,000} 147,427,529} 135,870,056 
10,695,997} 15,390,393,973) 1.2915 19,876,700] 266,998,000} 128,106,772] 129,608,264 ° 
i 10,851,382] 16,233,729,387| 2.00 2,467,459] 264,244, 133,562,754} 13. O71 
i i :006,7' 17,346,635,443| 1.50 26,019,953} 308,491,000} 150,516,166 
11,162,151} 19,018,981,378} 1.50 28,528,472] 318,456,000] 165,523,470] 167,476,861 
1,447,334] 20,795,221,086} 1.00 20,795,221} 315,520,000] 179,924,705) 178,016,047 
11,732,517} 22,958,837,107) 1.00 22,958,837) 341,059,000} 200,153,177] 188,939,655 
12,017,700} 25,332,627,968} 0.50 12,666,324] 359,817,000] 223:116,417| 217,772,625 
12,302,883} 27,034,695,261} None None 355,233,000] 254,309,361) 231,182,320 
2,588,066] 28,602,349,548] None None 382,179,000} 276 873,957 259,958,917 
12,873,249] 29,513,043,980) None None 411,298,000} 269,061,542} 310,770,479 
13,158,432) 29,553,417,426| None None 444/157,000| 327,776,908} 332'899/438 
443,6 28,281,820,555| None None 466,316,000] 231/464,932| 279/927,336 
f 13,728,798| 26,257,985,654| None None 559,025,000] 270,785,208] 238/063,387 
1935.....] 14,013,981] 25,675,672,127| None None 480,921,806} 266,084,809} 299,676,609 


Funded debt figures for 1935 cover the net debt only 
“ oe ao ngss. debt (1934) did not include $30,000, 0008 ‘unemployment relief bonds dated July 1, 1934, sold 
1 june 
te Disbursements (1933) pclae advances for federal rural t roads, and repayment of 
for suppression of forest fires it a ee 


NEW YORK STATE’S REVENUE FROM TAXATION—CHIEF SOURCES. 


> Year Ended General Corpora- Stock Personal Motor i 

q June 30. Property. tions. Inheritance.} Transfers. Income. Vehicles. bin 

‘ : Dollars Dollars Dollars 4 

4 s ITS. Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. 

' 20,519,715 | 12,313,571 8,263,894 3,069,426 “Piaget 1,857,289 Beer ia 
35, 006,524 | 37,714,886 | 21'259'641 10,648,993 | 16,500,000 4,214,235 129/830;790 

22,340,344 | 48'113/698 | 18,135,507 7,105,902 | 18,250,000 8,298,735 124.9 eae 590 

19,876,700 | 40,471,396 | 15,385,042 7,708,924 | 14,900,000 | 10,652,349 Hero 
32,467,459 | 38,322,626 | 17,786,389 8,573,220 | 17,900,000 | 13,278,674 2°217 $.2u4 


7 
26,019,953 | 44,001,537 | 19,369,394 7,078,198 9,583,333 | 18,528,012 138) $89) 493 
, 151,545,652 


5, 1006, 
22,958,837 | 64,439,188 | 24,479,953 | 15,648,803 26. 258'982 33906 612 eee Lag 


22,900,620 | 58,692,638 worcuese 22,261,298 | 31,434,275 | 25,413,454 | 193'625, ior 
None 71,845,915 | 50:395,171 38,889,840 | 40,246,520 SCE | 326, ues 957 


9,061,542 
None 60,424,278 | 45,727,168 | 17,031,865 | 19,472,686 | 30 
None 46,119,368 | 34,032,820 | 31,570,729 | 24,879,285 30°879'889 a Lee 939 
None 38,066,563 | 33/007/634 33,277,615 | 37,361,941 | 29,757,921 | 270,785,208 
None 38,553,296 | 29/668,781 15,955,651 | 47,951,554 32,190,830 | 266,084,809 
084, 


Not included in 1935 motor vehicle figures was $43,373,611 from motor fuel. 
; » Total receipts (1933) include temporary loans for’s 
% . i galt federal Paral post conde ke. Ss uppressing forest fires, and repayments or refunds of 


APPROPRIATIONS BY NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURES. 


; OBS. oc 59,465,691|| 1918...) $1,525,271|| 1923": ~:161/322'867]|| 1928... 
TOTa ts. 47,899,528|| 1919... . 95,840,984/| 1924... * 158° 122,187 1999... Bee ri 389 19pa 2 ¥ 383 te oe 
A 1916.0. .5 63,997,272]| 1920... se FY 907)| 1925... .173,397,940]| 1930. . "563,690 | 
DSLGE 59,103,4501| 1921. ||| 145'798,092!) 1926. | -185,896,853]) 1931... Bae 219, Rizal 


‘The 1934 Pipoptiation® 1 included $60,760,202 : advance for Federal Emergency Aid projects. 
/ 


j 5) Dollars, (| _, Dollars, ||. Dollars, | Dollars 1] eta 
; Wars Dollars Dollars 

A Dollars 
; ae saat 5h 366, 582 1917..... 79,742,834]| 1922... .149,363, 753 1927... .219,352, "309 [1992 287.704 794, 068 
1935... 1359, 307; 667 
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NEW YORK STATE PERSONAL INCOME TAX LAW 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
provides, with respect to the calendar year 1935 
and any fiscal year beginning on or after October 1, 
1934, as follows: 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates which are applied to the amount of net 

“Income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exémptions: 


on the Ist $1,000 
on the 2nd and 3rd $1,000 
on the 4th and 5th $1,000 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000 
on the 8th and 9th $1,000 
on all over $9,000 


A minimum tax continues in effect computed in 
the same manner as for 1934; that is, the normal tax 
which is payable is not less than 2% of net income 
computed by excluding from ordinary net income 
gains and losses from the sale or exchange of real 
or personal property not connected with a trade or 
business. The normal tax which is payable is either 
the amount computed at the graduated rates on 
ordinary income or the amount computed at the flat 
rate of 2% on net income adjusted as indicated 
herein, whichever is higher. 

A oo person, or a married person not living with 
en or wife, may claim a personal exemption of 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against the 
aggregate net income received by husband and wife. 

if the exemption status changes during the taxable 
year the exemption allowable for the periods prior 
and subsequent to the change must be apportioned 
on the basis of time. 4 

A “head of a family” is an individual who actually 
supports and maintains, as a family unit, one or more 
dependent individuals who are closely connected with 
him by blood relationship, relationship by marriage 
or by adoption, and whose right to exercise family con- 
trol and provide for these dependent individuals is 
based upon some moral or legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person other than husband or-wife under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, who was 


receiving his or her chief support from the taxpayer. 
If the dependency existed during only a portion of the 
year the $400 allowance must be apportioned, This 
allowance can be. claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 


between two individuals. - 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of euc 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or on 
or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal Ned means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources except 
those specifically exempted by the law; a nonresident 
on compensation from services actually rendered in 
New York, or income derived from a business 
carried on, or from real estate located within, New 
York State. 

A_return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 or 
more or if married and living with husband or wife the 
aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or more. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespective 
of the amount of net income where the gross income 
amounts to $5,000 or over, 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence from 
or to the State during a taxable year, a return is re- 
quired to be filled for period of residence and one for 
period of non-residence, provided the net income is of 
sufficient amount for the whole taxable period as 
defined above to require one. 

In addition to the normal tax, there is due for the 
calendar year 1935 or any fiscal year, return for 
which is due in 1936, an emergency tax of 1% 
which must be computed on ordinary net income 
exclusive of gains or losses arising from the sale or _ 
exchange of real or personal property not connected 
with a trade or business. The net income on which 
the emergency tax is computed is identical with the 
net income on which the minimum normal tax is 
computed. 

The normal tax, whether computed at the gradu- 
ated rates or at the minimum rate, may be paid in 
full at the time the return is filed or it may be paid 
in installments consisting of one-half of the tax 
at the time the return is filed, one-fourth of the tax 
on or before two months and the remaining one-fourth ~ 
of the tax on or before six months after the due date ~ 
of the return, The emergency tax must be paid in 
full when the return is filed. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX. 


A new tax is imposed by Article 16-A of the 
New York State Tax Law. This is a tax on net 
incomes of unincorporated businesses and is due 
with respect to the calendar year 1935 or any fiscal 
year ending in 1936. The tax is imposed at the rate 
of 4% of net income of any unincorporated business 
wholly or partly carried on within New York State. 

An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
is not due those cases in which the net income is 
less than the exemption. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes of 
the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in addi- 
tion to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individual 
eonducting the business or the members of a part- 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business, 


if such person is actively engaged in the conduct 
of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate ae of‘net income or can it exceed 
$5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances in 


each case, will equitably reflect the amount of in- — 


come actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with the 
returns filed under the provisions of the Personal 
Income Tax Law. ig ee: blanks for this purpose 
have been prepared by the Tax Commission and 
should be secured by every unincorporated business 
entity which is subject to the tax. 
ts piel tax is payable in full at the time the return 


INCOME TAX PAYERS: AND SUMS PAID. 


37,483—$54, 
444,805; (1931) 


) 547,91 1,484, 
—$84,508,173; (1930) 341,7 


‘ax payers and receipts—(1920) 620,000—$37,182,974; Nae“s0) 912,747—$34,964,420; 
30,026,829: (1923) 892,623—$37,809,135; (1924) 781,900—$27,507,543; 

7, 3 (1927 503,810; aur oi 550,667— $63,937,273; 
i Pam yi 81, 293,902—$39,254 
(1933) 215,538—$24,095,409; (1934) 597,311—$35,093,194 


(1925) 843,151 


869; 


New York State adopted the personal income tax in 1919, the State retains all but one-half of the revenue 


collected at the origi 


rates and apportions such one-half to cities, towns, 
school districts. The additional taxes due to increased rates, 1931 and since, are retained by the State. 


villages, and on some instances, 


s 


NEW YORK STATE BANKING STATISTICS. 


At the close of business June 29, 1935, the 168 
State Banks in New York State had on deposit $703,- 
696,218; and their total liabilities were $328, 164,329: 
18 private bankers in the State had on deposit $368,- 
603,529, and their total liabilities were $495,373,870; 
135 trust companies in the State had on deposit 
SS ae aa and their total liabilities were $8,185,- 


CP vanka in ths State had! om depose $5,108 401 
banks in t a on depos 193, 401,- 
2 and their total liabilities were $5,947,880,022. 


On the above date the amount due depositors by the 
58 savings banks in Greater New York, were: Bronx 
$134,990,253; Brooklyn (21), $1,129,086,691; 
$2,603,231,888; Queens (9), $153. 
BE dU oP ta Siar andar, 
,476,784; rest 0 ate, $1,147, 
Ou the year Sa June 30, 1935, 1,421,885 
savin, anks accounts were opened or reo’ C 
and 1,308,223 accounts were closed; $1,240,693,908 
was deposited and $1,319,108,593 was withdrawn, 
not including dividends credited for that period. 
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519 |Chester....... 459 
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miles in the north-northeast area. 
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ALTITUDES OF PLACES IN. THE ‘cMPIRE: FG 
Qevised by the State Geologist, State Museum, 


Alban 
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Livingston M’ r.1, 43 


New Berlin... .1 
9 | New Lisbon 


NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(Revised in 1927 by U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level.) 


; ‘dirondacks—The principal mountain group in 
pire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square 


laces on tidew ater not name 


. .1,680|Syracuse Sor 
:15632|/Tannersville . 
3 "714 Ticonderoga .. 
Phoenicia...... '804|Tioga......... 
Pine Island.... 407/Unadilla....... 
Portage 2.5.2 - 1,310)Utica ........ 
Port Crane. ...1,041)Vandalla 
Port Jervis... 
Bort Leyden’. ote 


Parksville. 
Paul Smith’s. 
Penn Yan. 


‘bury 
acsudacn ged "307| Winterton. 
1,389] Worcester 
:1/574|Wurtsboro. 
277|Wyoming 3 
246/Yorktown ... 
953 


Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 square 
miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and 


Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 


Peak. 
Esther. 


Haystack...... 
Henderson. 


ex 
Hamilton 
Essex 


Little. poner 
ahs Moose. 


Nipple To’ 


5|| Noonmark . 


North Rive 


Peak. 


High Peak 
Hunter... 25 
Huntersfield . 
Indian Head. 
oo 


.|Ulster-Del. 
Mombaccus. ter 
Mongau Tacs Ulster 
Mor'sv’le Bae. Delaware 
North Dome. . .|Greene 
Overlook....... Ulster 
1)|Panther....... Ulster 
Peekamoose... .| Ulster 
14) Delaware 


Plattekill... ... 
Richmond...... Gree, 
RLOORY Ute). ete Ulster 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS. 


Elev 
ft. 


County. 


Rocky Pk. RAB. 
8}|Saddle Back.. 
Santanoni 


Sentinel Peak... |Essex 
Sentinel Range.. Fissex 
Seward Fr 


Seymour 
Skylight 

Snowy 

Street. ie late 
Table Top 
Twin Mts 


Whiteface 
Wolf Jaw 
Wright. ... 


Round Top..../Delaware)3,448 
Bea Top Greene "47 


Spruce Top.. pea 
100} |Stoppel Point. 
Sugarloaf. . 


Utsayanthe. . ee 
3 Mee Wyck. 


3,782 
pereene 3, “213 
+ | Ulster \ 


Wndhm.Hg 
Wittenberg 
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LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(Dats by U. S. Geological Survey. 


Elevations are in feet above mean sea level. 


in error. 
Square} Filey. 
Lake. County. Miles.) Feet. 
Beaver River Flow.|Herkimer........ 3.95] 1,660 
Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer 1.93] 1,824 
30) eae ee .-{St. Lawrence ..... 17.16} 272 
Blue Mt’n....... Hamilton........ 2.05} 1,789 
Bonaparte....... QUE aon es b's e rhe 2.00} 768 
Brandreth....... Hamilton. ....... 1.38} 1,878 
PRRREAG Shas sled yeaserer a WVESCGMRo aw a vee 2.12} 801 
Butterfield....... Jelfersom. . 2... ... 1.44) 276 
Canadarazo...... RRS Shen.) sa gf «0 3.06] 1,276 
Canandaigua.....|Ontario-Yates.....| 16.57] 686 
TORO a a ahs Cay-Tomp-Seneca.| 66.4 381 
Cazenovia. ...... DARGIROR . tna. 2s 1.72} 1,190 
Champlain....... Hssex-Clinton-Vt.- 
ce ee ae 490.0 95 
Chateaugay, upper|Clinton.......... 3.85] 1,310 
Chautauqua,.... Chautauqua. ..... 20.9 | 1,308 
CNAKY' so. Ss,8. yee RC IUONE wc ciate own 2.32} 1,531 
Clear..... Pap sis eee 1,59} 1,610 
Conesus......... Livingston. ....... 5.08} 818 
OSSAyUNB....... Washington...... 1.21) 495 
Cranberry. ...... Steuben. ......... 0.03} 1,596 
DES nist, Sane os Cayuga-Onondaga. 3.40} 370 
Delta Reservoir.. .|Oneida........-.- 4.3 550 
Follensby, pond...|Frankiin......... 1.42} 1,548 
peorcet pore, reserv./Oneida.......... 1.0 | 1,125 
ORO. Oh cos 2 a.- Ter lo eee eae 1.95) 1,741 
Fulton Chain—1st)Herkimer........ 1.03} 1,706 
Fulton Chain—4th|Herkimer........ 3.29] 1,707 
George, Lake... . .|Essex-Warren. 44.44) 317 
Great Pond...... Suffolk. . 2.22.00. 1.88 2 
Greenwood....... Orange. .......-. 3.0 | 610 
ISMNOCK . ss ys - 5 4 Livingston....... 2.90} 896 
Hinckley, reservoir} Herk-Oneida...... 5.11] 1,225 
Honeoye. ......- Liv-Ontario....... 2.61) 800 
Honnedaga...... Herkimer........ 1.46 2,187 
RG aatehSa as win re 6.96) 1,650 
| To ee eee Yates-Steuben....| 17.43! 709 
Lake Erie borders on New York State for an air- 


line distance of 64 miles. eC 

Area in U. S.—4,970 square miles. 

Discharge of water through Niagara River at 
normal stages—207,000 cubic feet per second. 

Volume of water in the lake—119 cubic miles. (See 
“Area of Great Lakes.”’) 

Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 
N. Y. State for an air line distance of 146 miles. 

Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 

Discharge of water through St. Lawrence River 
at mean lake level—240,000 cubic feet per second. 
(See “Area of Great Lakes.’’) 


Islands included in water area.) 


ea The estimated elevations end in 5 or 0, and may be 10 feet 
“Lake” is understood unless some other word is used. 4 


~~ [Square Elev. 


Lake. County. Miles. | Feet. 
Lila, . --|Hamilton........] 2:26) 1,714" 
Little. -|Schuyler. .... 004. 1.27 L098" 
Long.... WemiUGons.:. canes 6.14] 1,630 
Meacham... PAREN? 320 See 1.88} 1,551 
Moose-Little Berkimer, .... 0. 1.05) 1,788 
Neatahwanta Oswego... ....0.. 1.06] 363 . 
Oneida... . Oneida-Oswego....] 79.8 370 
Onondaga, Onondaga, LF 4.75) 364 
Otiseo,... Onondaga 3.50} 784 
Otsego 6.23) 1,194 . 
Cayug 10.3 710 
Hssex 1.40} 820 
Fulton... 1.07} 1,360 
Jefferson . 1.0 317 
Hamilton 4.32) 1,661 
Bissex. . . . 4.37] 1,859 
Hamilton 2.35) 1,724 
Hamilton 8.43] 1,762 
Franklin. 1,60] 1,542 
Hamilton 1.21} 1,718 
Sacandaga....... Hamilton 2.50] 1,724 
St. Regis, upper.. .|Franklin, 1.08} 1,617 
Saranac Lk., lower|Franklin. 3.46] 1,534 
Saranac Lk., m’die|Franklin. 2.6 | 1,536 
Saranac LK., upper|Franklin. 7.95) 1,571 
Saratoga. . sie. s<: Saratogs..... 6.78} 204 
Schroon.. ........ Essex-Warren..... 6.61| 807 
SOREGR. 5 lac wb ors Seneca-Schuyler;..| 66.7 444 
Ontario-Yates. . d 
RUDVOR . sutels = see Clinton. .7- casey 1.30} 1,393 
SYEVEMS cvs sw rn Wyoming... ....t 1.19] 1,356 . 
Skaneateles...... Cay-Cortl.-Onond..| 13.8 867 
TEPPER: So faa St. Law-Franklin..} 5.91) 1,542 
Tupper, Little. ...|/Hamilton........ 3.80} 1,718 
Wolf Pond....... Franklin. .). Joon. 1.35} 1,563 
Woodhull........ Herkimer... .. «--| 1.741 1,880 


Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- 
tral New York. From west to east they are—Cone- 
sus, Hemlock, Canadice, Honeoye, Canandaigua, 
Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Otisco, 
Onondaga, and Oneida. 

There are 2,295 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs in New 
York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 square 
mile or more; 375 have an area of about 0.01 square 
mile each, which is equal to a circular body of water 
600 feet in diameter. 

The highest named body of water in the state is 
Lake Tear, on the southwest slope of Mt. Marcy, 
in Essex County—4,300 feet above sea level. 


GEOLOCICAL HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 
(By the late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum.) 


THE geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recognizable 
in the rocks of the earth. 

These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 

They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 
Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville 
time Northern, tern, and probably Southwestern 
N. Y. was under the water. 

After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
eed 2 eee) were pushed into the sediments 


from Ww. 

Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of Cambrian time, when organic 
life becomes first recognizable in the State, only the 
eastern margin was submerged, but toward the end 
(Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole region ex- 
eept the central and northwestern Adirondacks. 

In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
limestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
3hales and sandstones were deposited, the State was 
most of the time submerged under the Ordovician sea, 
except for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconie Mountains arose along the 

border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, ce had and Northeastern New 


mie fae Wocnester’ahalo, the ookyort and Guelph 
le, the Lockport an 
tits the Ball salt and waterlime, etc. 


During the early part of this period the sea had 
spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 


the State west and east of the Adirondack region. 
The strata of the next or Devonian era comprise — 


the whole Catskilll and southwestern plateau proy- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the*Hudson, was 


raised during the Appalachian revolution well above ~ 


the sea, never to invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable voleanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced 
into nonmarine Triassic beds. + 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following apes eee Staten and Long Isla 
disappeared under the sea. 

At “ihe end of this period the State, which had 
wey oe nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
w eet. - 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. 


Finally came the glacial period, which enriched ; 


the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 
It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain. Basin and Hudson Valley. 
‘A recent elevation has again drained these regions. 
The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted. 
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MINERALS AND MINING IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The mines and quarries of New York State, accord- 
ing to the New York State Museum, at Albany, 
yield materials valued at more than $50,000,000 a 
year in their first marketable forms. 

The State has no gold, silver or coal deposits. 

Iron ore has been mined and smelted since about 
1750. The deposits are widely distributed; magnetite 
is obtained in the Adirondacks and Hudson High- 
jands, hematite in the Clinton belt of the central 
and western counties, limonite in Dutchess and 
Columbia counties. 

Zine ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster and 
Sullivan counties, but the first named is the only 
pene The output has a value of approximately 

1,500, 


Petroleum and natural gas represent a value of 
over $10,000,000 and have gained in importance 
recently although the industries were started more 
than 50 years ago. p : 

. Gypsum in recent years has come into wide use for 
building purposes, and in the mining and manu- 
factiire of this material New York leads all other 
States. The principal enterprises are in Erie, Genesee 
and Monroe counties. e 

Salt is produced in excess of 13 million barrels. Both 
rock salt and evaporated salt are obtained. _ 

The production of salt by brine evaporation has 
been in/progress in the central part of the State since 
about 1790 and was practised by traders among the 
Indians on a limited scale long before that time. 

The salt beds are inexhaustible, having an areal 
spread of nearly 10,000 square miles. 

Cement manufacture, in which local clays and 
limestones are utilized, has had a rapid growth, as the 
State is probably the largest consumer of this 
Material in the entire country. The works are mostly 


/ 
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centered in the Hudson valley below Albany,’ but 
there are plants also in Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, 
Onondaga and Erie counties. The output of Port- 
land cement has gained over the other kinds and 
amounts to approximately 6 million barrels. 

Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
terra cotta and pottery recently have amounted to 
$3,500,000. Supplies of clays suitable for common 
wares are widespread. 

The quarry stones include granite and marble in 
the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, aud a 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones from 
other regions. Trap for crushed stone is obtained in 
Rockland county. The total products have a value 
exceeding $6,000,000. 

The mines of tale in St. Lawrence county are the 
largest in the country. 

Other ‘mineral materials obtained in New York 
State are garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz and 
emery for abrasive purposes, feldspar, pyrite, slate, 
sel ee: molding sand, and pbuilding sand and 
gravel. 

The United States Government census of mines and 
quarries, in 1929, in N. Y. State gave the total value of 
the output in that year at $36,045,204, divided as 
follows—limestone, $11,389,087; sand and gravel $11,- 
304,630; iron ore, $3,554,606; gypsum, $2,092,711; 
talc, $1,196,277; slate, $728,642; sandstone, $680,875; 
stone (misc.), $593,467; granite, $504,519; sand, 
molding, $468,397; marble, $393,586. 

There were 298 mines and quarries: persons en- 
gaged, 7,213, including an average of 6,432 wag 
earners, who got, in the year, $10,029,766. : 

The census did not inelude petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, marls, natural mineral waters, certain 
minor and rare minerals, and non-commercial clay. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 


The State Museum is a part of the Education 
Depurtment of the University of the State of New 
York. The coliections are arranged on the upper 
floors of the State Education Building, opposite the 
Capitol, at Albany. The collections are open free on 
week days. 

Hall. of Geology and Mineralogy. Special 
exhibits in geology illustrate various industries 
dependent upon, the geological resources, such as 
clays, sands, limestone, salt, gypsum, building 
stone, oil and graphite. 

Hall’ of Paleontology. This hall includes 
vertebrates and invertebrates, The exhibits of 
trilobites and eurypterids are of unusual scientific 
The wax restorations of very ancient 
extinct marine life in New York show the general 
appearance of these animals on the sea bottom. The 
Gilboa fossil forest shows three layers or horizons of 
tree trunks representing as many forests that flour- 
ished in ancient Devonian time. These trunks 
belong to the oldest known forests in the world. 

Hall of Zoology. The animals of New York are 
exhibited in this hall, the larger mammals in habitat 
groups and the smaller mammals, birds, fishes, rep- 
tiles and mollusks in extensive series of well-mounted 


specimens. The mounted series of domestic poultry 
including the domestic fowl, turkeys, pigeons, pea- 
cock, ducks, geese and pheasants is extensive. The 
collection of birds’ eggs is one of the most complete 
in America. This section also contains a representa- 
tive series of insects. 

State Herbarium. The State Herbarium con- 
tains 75,000 specimens, mostly of New York plants, 
and has a large collection of fungi. A special exhibit 
of wax models illustrates the common edible and 
poisonous fungi. 

Halls of Archaeology and Ethnology. The 
former illustrates the implements used by the 
Iroquois Indians, such as flint arrow and spear 
heads, axes, pipes, pottery and various articles 
used for adornment. The large Iroquois Indian 


groups are of unusual merit. ' 


General. The State Museum conducts geologic 
and economic surveys, of its natural resources 
and their relation to industries, also a natural 
history survey of the plants and animals, including 
insects, and acts as a general bureau of information 
publishing popular and technical reports. The his- 
toric and industrial collections are of considerable 
value and are growing. 


YS. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


The State-owned Spa at Saratoga Springs was 
formally opened and dedicated by Governor H. H. 
Lehman on July 26, 1935. In his address he said: 

“The number of springs taken over by the State 
at Saratoga between 1910 and 1912 was 163. The 
lands surrounding them taken at the same time 


_ embraced nearly 1,000 acres—an area that has been 


increased now to 1,200 acres, nearly two square 
miles. In these-purchases and in the erection of the 
older baths, the Washington and the Lincoln, the 
State expended $4,000,000. In this group where we 
are gathered today there has been an additional 
investment of $4,500,000—truly an impressive 
aggregate, and truly eloquent testimony of the 
Serious purpose of the State in setting about and 
accomplishing the development of a Spa. The 
cooperation of the Federal Government made pos- 
sible and greatly hastened the consummation of our 


purpose. 

“Now the uses of the waters have been brought 
to the soundest pecs Medical and scientific basis. 
The most valuable—and, I have been interested in 
learning from the reports to me, the most popular— 
of the treatments offered at the. Spa are given on 
Rieetiption only,. In the official statement of the 

pa and the ‘cures’ available at it, emphasis is laid 
on this declaration: ‘The advice and direction of a 


physician are urged in all uses of the waters, whether 
external or internal. Only when these are had 
pace tit esehd benefits be secured.’ 

“The primary purpose of Saratoga Spa is as d 
tinctive as the character of its development. this 
purpose is the treatment of chronic diseases—diseases 
of the heart and papers Ps System, of the nervous 
system and of the gastro-intestinal tract; arthritis 
and rheumatoid disorders and disorders of metab- 
olism. All these are conditions that do not always 
fall within the ordinary range of hospital service. 
They do not always fall within the range of sani- 
tarium service. Saratoga Spa, then, supplements 
pe ah ges aineey in existence. It adds a 

new agency e armament 
peal ct it of the private 

“One thing more ought to be said ardin: 
activities of the new Saratoga Spa. it te noch onde 
place for the chronically ill but for those who, 
although not afflicted with any organic or func. 
tional disorder, still are in need of rest and re- 
cuperation from unusual physical or nervous strain.’’ 


Included in the development are the Hall of © 


Springs, Roosevelt Baths, Simon Baruch Rese: 
Laboratory, Recreation Centre, Gideon Caen 
ieee boreal oes works which seal up 12,000 
: ere are mnasiums } 
course and swimming pool. is pera 6 2= 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CANAL SYSTEM. 
' (Brie Canal opened on Oct. 26, 1825; canal system made free, as of Jan. 1, 1883.) 


“a The construction of the improved canals was 
Be » gen Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
eet long. 

On the Erie branch. the Mohawk River is utilized 
from Troy to Rome: from Rome to Sylvan Beach, 
land euts and the enlarged channel of Wood Creek 
are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida River, 
Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where another 
land cut is made to a’ point near Pendleton; then 
Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. it is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes. This canal joins the Erie Canal near Monte- 
zuma. 

The Cayuga brarch extends southerly to the head 
of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

‘The Seneca branch extends from the junction at the 
foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to and 
through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal, the first branch of the 
Barge Canal System completed, was opened for 
traffic in 1916. The Oswego Canal was opened in 
1917, and the complete route of the Erie Canal from 
Troy to Buffalo was opened in 1918. 

The annual maintenance and operation cost aver- 
ages between $3,000,000 and $3, 000. The total 
length of the canals is 525 miles. At the time the 
Barge Canal System was authorized (1903), canals 
of the state had cost the taxpayers $73,000,000 over 
a period of 85 years. From 1903 through June 30, 


1933, the expenditure by the State on the Canal 
System, including construction costs, maintenance 
and operation expenses since completion of the canal 


in 1918, and net interest and other charges on canal 
e 


bonds, totaled $298,138,034. 

The cost of maintenance and operation is met by 
legislative appropriations made yearly from the 
State treasury, . 

The management, maintenance, repair and opera- 
tlon of the canals are under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Works, who acts through 
the Commissioner of Canals and Waterways. 

The principal office is located in the State Office 
Building, Albany, N. Y. There are district offices in 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and 
New York City. 

In the City of New York there are eight terminals 
as follows: 

At Piers 5 and 6, East River, and at the foot of 
West 53d Street, on the Hudson River, in Man- 
hattan; at Mott Haven (138th Street, Harlem River) 
in the Bronx; on the Hast River, at the foot of 
North Jane Street, Long Island City; at Flushing 
and at the foot of Broadway, Hallett’s Cove, Queens; 
and at the foot of Columbia Street, Gowanus Bay; 
at- Dupont Street, Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 

Permits to pleasure boats to navigate the canals 
may be obtained on application to the Co: joner 
of Canals and Waterways at Albany, or at any port 
of canal entry. Each application must be accom- 
panied by information as to the name and address 
of the owner, the name of the boat, its type and 
dimensions. 

Navigation permits are not issued to rowboats 
or canoes, even when equipped with mechanical 
power. Such boats may use the canals without 
navigation permits, but the locks will not be operated 
for their passage. 


COMMERCE BOTH WAYS ON NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 


| Manufactured Misc. 
Products. Products. 
‘ Net Tons Net Tons. 
193,771 274,18: 
60,962 268,776 
138,486 204,059 
109,865 187,553 
1,078 107,087 
135,297 148,983 
67,561 202,837 
29,315 127,556 
83,693 75,799 
; 203,307 3725 
25,4 26,581 
435,78 9,532 
640,911 154,092 
459,183 35,752 
511,664 24,44! 
676,591 14,185 
687,215 29,303 
883,38. AT 
1,047,497 51,157 
1,134,865 27,867 
1,412,037 87. 
1,836,829 231 
1,994,118 12,414 
2,642,351 3,7. 
2,618,649 See note 


Values of the traffic were estimated by the State 
down to 1920, but were not recorded since that year, 
when the total was $60,523,658,.as against $170,- 


Agricultural | Forest Prod. of the 
Products. Produ Ground Total. 
Net Tons Net Tons Net T Net Tons. 
494,23) ,09 1,457,135 3,073,412 
356,42) 656,595 1,654,313 3,097,068 
197,671 96 1,480,939 2,606,116 - 
677 519,030 1,528,910 2,602,035 
217,420 77,127 1,288,138 2,080,850 
218,367 366,614 188,853 1,858,114 
142,495 50,0 862,113 1,625,050 
45,518 379,605 715,2) 1,297,225 
110,216 2,714 596,848 1,159,270 
184,899 194,807 91,1 1,238,844 . 
226,291 248,930 594,206 1,421,434 
412,257 127,685 382,496 1,457,802 | 
639,996 198,380 627,383 2,260,763 
744,921 147,220 619,208 2,006,28 
833,665 103,311 559,228 2,032,31 
952,066 8,46. 602,709 2,344,013 
899,511 123,697 629,641 2,369,367 
872,632 131,667 50,186 2,581,892 
1,195,733 141,729 53,882 3,089, 
32,1 143,075 638,195 2,876,160 | 
1,316,950 177,48, 662,112 3,605,457 
1,295,667 141,174 15,030 3,722,012 
1,257,8' 146,231 232,861 3,643,4 
963,720 7,5 326,656 4,074,002 
1,075,968 121,136 324,410 4,142,728. 


849,198 in 1860, and $305,301,920 in 1868. ‘ 
Figures for manufactured products, 1934, include 
miscellaneous products, 


THE NEW YORK STATE POLICE. 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 95 officers and men each, with bar- 
racks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson). Malone (Troop B, Capt, Charles J. Broad- 
eld) Sidney: (Troop C, Capt. Daniel E. Fox), 

meida (Troop Dy Capt, Stephen McGrath), Troy 
(Troop G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 

Dp Kg Cam. Christopher Kemmler), and with 
ent substations scattered through the 


te. There are lici 
a g Fe on Long iaiandt, wit! 


Ny Bytom, 
1 ate Ks, 
fii Yendent, “Major 


John A. Warner, are in the Capitol, Albany. The 
deputy superintendent is George P. Dutton, 

The du are to prevent and detect crime and 
to apprehend criminals and to enforce the State's 

otor vehicle laws. ; 
mre 1934 mounted patrols covered 74,537 miles 
and motorcycle and automobile patrols 8,383,472 
miles; 50,459 arrestsi were made followed by 46,953 
convictions; 486 stolen automobiles were recovered, — 
and 296 sheep-killing dogs killed. The value of 
property recovered was $316,926.85, and the aggre- _ 
gate of fines collected was $292,127.24. 

The Bureau of Criminal Investigation, 
by the 1935 legislature, is now functioning. 
request of any State department, police agency or 
District Attorney the facilities of the Criminal 
Investigation Bureau are placed at their disposal, 
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included in the enumeration. They numbered 4,462 ie aie the work of the former State Board o! 
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(AUTO DISTANCES IN NEW YORK STATE—Continued.) 


Am- Bing- 
Al- | ster-) Au- | Ba- | ham-| Buf-| Cat-| Cor-|Cort-| El- | Ge- |Gi'ns |Hud-| ith- |King- 
bany dam burn tavia} ton | falo | skill | ning | land | mira | neva| Fails} son | aca non 


} 


Mid-' New Ni- | Og- Port |Po'h-| Ro- 
Lake | Ma-| dle- | New-| Ro- | New |ag’ra | dens-} One-} Os- |Peek-|Platts} Jer- |keep-| ches- 
| town |burgh|chelle} York| Falls | burg | onta | wego} skill | burg | vis sie ter 


,: 
207 | 193 zee 259 #3 123 76 63 | 218 | 210 | 204 | 184 | 132 a 


Rome...... 134 | 190 
Sar’n’cLake] 119 4 

SaratogaSp.| 28 
Schenect’dy' 51 


nac | toga.| nec- | i i West- iter White 
Lake) Sp’gs| tady } field 4 Pi: 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER CARE IN NEW YORK STATE, 
(From a Report of the State Board of Social Welfare.) 


[924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1932 
| | 
1 15 1,575} 1,599] 1,584] 1, pa) 1,676] 1,684] 1,693 
; oes zs A8) tio 367 263 mo ae 276 ee — ae 


dren. . 
Goimmntied for deneution 
eo bat let cht celia _ eo 689]16,232|16,235]16,487|16,677/16,731 ot 878]17,878/19,162|19, 161 19.7 2 
ited 6,801] 7,018 


6,884] 6,700] 6,478] 6,120] 5,624 4'669| 3,889| 3,788 6! 


OUTSIDE OF INSTITUTIONS. 
In boarding homes.......... 
In eran of mothers cared for| 


‘ards of child welfare. . |30,370|31,945|33,048|34,156|37,838/41,203/42,948|46,274|50,999|53,579) 55, 683 — 


dren hool for the Also not included in the table were (1933) 2, ae in he 
Bilnd at Baroctar Now, Yor state seg institutions for special, temporary, or partial ae 
Includes, beginning with 1924, a small number of mer ,974 in institutional homes nob receiving publi v 
children in homes of relatives within the second Board of Sodlal Weltatesosnalnaamee 
415, etter fiw, Rtas children, pumbered eae pointed py the Governor, one from each 
f the judic: istricts, 
Children in tree homes or at employment not | ° tne sold sete of which the Board is the hend, 


in 1933. Charities. 
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_ The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
peginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 

Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of_ the 
K Hudson,, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 


ROMS OTI.) 
_--—--~”-s Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Commissioners of the Palisades 
_ Interstate Park, are the Stony Point Battlefield 
3 eo ation and Washington’s Headquarters at 
_ » Newburgh. 
. p2The total area of the Park is about 47,000 acres. 
In the New Jersey section are 1,200 acres. The 


‘New York sections include: Tallman Mountain, 100 


 aeres: Biauvelt, 800 acres; Hook Mountain, 1,000 

f 1,000 acres; Harriman, 
42,500 acres; Storm King, 700 acres. 

_ The Park is visited annually by over 10,000,000 
ersons, 

a ervery section of the Park is accessible by modern 

motor highways and by excellent interior roads. 

In the summer season, steamboats run to Hook 
ountain and Bear Mountain. The West Shore 

ailroad reaches the eastern borders, and the Erie 
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_ Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 
acres) at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
_ near Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
_ Peekskill. . 
___ Long Isiand Sound Shore—Glen Island (108 
es) off New Rochelle. connected with the main- 
Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year resort. 
nland  Parks—Tibbetits Brook (161 acres) at 
ers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Hverit 
(202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
ake; Silver Lake (161 acres) at White Plains, 


a 
Valley Stream (107 acres) 18 miles from N. Y., 
m Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
Hempstead Lake (903 acres) 21 miles from,N. Y. 
Southern State Parkway. : 
Beach (2,413 acres) 33 miles from N. Y. 
park is reached by the Southern State Parkway, 
se Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 
eadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
te Parkway, which lead to Jones Beach State 
k. Jones Beach State Park may also be reached 


beach, a still water 
area of about one mile in Zach’s Bay, and 


\ 


‘Taconic, at Copake Falls, and Rudd Pond at 
M ton, 90 miles from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic 


as in summer, it has become the playground 
1undreds of thousands each year, eaally venetian 
jutomobile or train. 

Adirondacks, with their towering pine and 
_ lofty mountains, crystal lakes, splashing 
peaceful valleys and hamlets, world known 
mountain trails, constitute a land filled with 
rance of forests that stretch as far as the 


ing is free in the Forest Preserve. The 
has provided many publfe camp sites, all 
rked by signs, but visitors should register 
rangers in charge. 
Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS. 


the western. Both offer reduced excursion fares on 
Sundays and es ? oF 

The main artery Connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, oyer 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway ~ 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the southern 
and western portions of the Harriman section of the 
Park and U. 8. Route 6 crosses the northeastern 
corner of the Bear Mountain-Harriman section. 
From the east side of the Hudson Rlver, access to 
the Park may be had over the Bronx River Parkway 
Extension and the Bear Mountain Bridge. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in June, 1935, gave the 
Commissioners of the park a tract of land on the 
west side of the Hudson commencing about 2,500 
feet south of the George Washington Bridge and 
extending north to the New York-New Jersey State 
Line a distance of about 13 miles: The purposes of 
the gift were: (1) to preserve the Palisades; (2) to 
afford site for a parkway. ' 


‘ 
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and includes Silver Lake; Blue Mountain Reservation 
(1,586 acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; — 
Poundridge Reservation (4,000 acres) forest lands; 
Mohanste (1,100 acres) includes Mohansic Lake on ~ 
Bronx Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 4 
acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River — 
Parkway. P ; 
The Bronx River Parkway has been extended 3C 
miles from Kensico Dam to Peekskill. The Saw 
Mill River Parkway runs from Van Cortlandt Park 
to Chappaqua. The Cross County Parkway con- 
nects Yonkers and New Rochelle. i 


. 


a salt water swimming and wading pool in the © 
‘ AE Ee Well-trained life guards a on . 
i These yeh’ acres) 37 miles from N. Y., north 
ea aca GU Se ote fon 0 ag 
‘Tether (Los anes) #0 eile tat ny ea 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. veehee 
1 ae Poke fi5s acres) 132 miles ae % Se 5 
on the ocean. : eae 
Ce ee LE on oe 
by terre (14 acres) 125 miles from Ny ae 
accessible only by boat. eg 


ee ; ' UP STATE PARKS. a 


Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. ‘acuse: 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, le aie N 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W- of 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazenovia: 
Clark Reservation, 2 miles 8. E. of Syracuse. 
Buttermilk Falls (450 acres) 244 miles S. of Ithaca: 
Cayuga Lake, 3 miles trom Seneca Falls: Enfield 
Glen_(850 acres) 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven 
Beach, on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of Oswego: 
Fillmore Glen, 1 mile S. of Moravia; Stony Brook. 3 
oxen 3 ae pest ide £Neg ha Falls, on Cayuga 
Lake, LaO: aca; 

in village of that ; = a; Watkins Glen (450 acres), 

0) ‘ark (6,500 ac 

Faye 50 me of Reclescas hee Oemeere 

egany ‘ acres) 70 miles fr 

miles eae 70 miles from Breieeaee 

acres) 7 miles nkirk: Cuba 

Lake IO, acres) near Cubs, me ie see 3 

eservation Niagara, eo 

Park; Devil’s Hole State Poe tone ee tare 

bey 


Thousand Islands State Parks be 
tween Sackets Harbor and pe 
at Boyd Thacher (920 acres) 15 mil 
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CONSERVATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The Conservation Te ie oat of the State of New 
York exercises jurisdiction over the State Parks and 
also over State lands and forests and historic sites. 
It is charged with protection of game and fish and 
engages in oropagation of both. 

Through the Water Power and Control Commis- 
sion, of which the Conservation Commissioner is 
sees Hg the use of water resources of the State is 


The Conservation Department is made up of the 
following divisions: (1) Tands and Forests; (2) Fish 
. and Game; (3) Water Power and Control; (4) Parks. 

The Saratoga Reservation, which was operated as 
a division of the Conservation Department up to 
June 30, 1930, has been placed for seven years under 
an _ independent Commission. 

Direct administrative control over State Parks is 
exercised by the State Council of Parks and Regional 
Commissions subject to approval, supervision ‘and 
control by the Conservation Commissioner. 

The State Forest Preserve, established in 1885, con- 
sists of a total of (Oct., 1934) 2,369,224 acres, of which 
2,145,733 are in the Adirondack Preserve and 223,491 
in the Catskill Preserve. The Preserve represents 
an actual investment by the State of approximately 
315,000,000. In addition to guarding the State 
forests from fire and disease the Department main- 
tains more than thirty free public camp sites in 


Lawrence, and maintains also tra 
ence ils and overnight 


Reforestation activities, in 1933, included the 
replanting of 75,292 acres of idle land to forest 
trees as part of a 15-year program for the acquisition 


and replanting of one million acres. All reforestation 


areas have been made public hunting grounds. Six 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with a capacity 
of 135,000,000 trees and an annual output of 50,000,- 
000 trees. Trees are sold to private land owners 
at $2 to $5 per thousand and given to municipalities 
rei ioe institutions. tt total number of Dlanta- 

ons of forest trees in the state up to the inning 
of 1934 was 36,047, on which were 319,863,000 trees. 

The fish and game division operates 5 game bird 
farms, 15 fish hatcheries and 5 fish rearing stations, 
It is engaged in a biological survey of all waters in 
the State to determine their capacity to support 
fish life. It operates also 5 game refuges of a total 
area of 23,542. In 1934 over 36,917 mature pheas- 
ants and 208,644 pheasant eggs were distributed 
from said farms, the former for immediate liberation 
and the latter for hatching, rearing and liberation 
by sportsmen. 

The Department, in 1934, issued 463,303 hunting, 
trapping and fishing licenses, bringing in a revenue 
of $952,909 not including 81,137 special deer licenses, 


the Adirondack and Catskill regions and on the St. ' bringing in a revenue of $87,459. 


REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Year. No. | Year. No. 
903 6,412 1911 83,969 
1904 6,799 1912 107,262 
1905 8,625 1913 4,405 
1906 11,753 1914 169,966 
1907 13,985 1915 234,032 
1908 15,480 1916 317,866 
1909 24,059 1917 411,567 
1910 62.655 1918 463,758 


Year. No. Year No. 

1919 571,662 1927 1,961,107 
1920 682,919 1928 2,115,178 
1921 819,223 1929 2,298,985 
1922 1,009,825 1930 2,347,011 
1923 1,223,176 1931 2,354,993 
1924 1,422,073 1932 2,302,259 
1925 1,635,337 1933 2,276,967 
1926 1 826.026 1934 2,330,57 


In the first six months of 1935 there were 2,052,659 
motor vehicles registered, of which 1,722,010 were 
passenger cars; omnibus, 28,685; commercial, 
267,270; trailer, 13,403; dealer, 4,388; snowmobile 
64; ambulance, 507; suburban, 7,884; motorcycle, 
8,448. Chauffeurs numbered 642,454; operators, 
2,460,602; fees collected, $39,551,635. 

In the calendar year 1934, of the motor vehicl 
registered, passeng numbered 1,945,926; 
omnibus, 34,201; 306,484; trailers, 
18,299; dealer, 4,455; ambulance, 537; suburban, 
8,498: ‘motorcycles, 12,170. Chauffeurs numbered 

19,389; operators, 2,585,112; fees collected, $41,- 


New York City (1934) included irr above—pas- 
senger, .031; omnibus, 24,090; commercial, 
113,565; trailer, 2,965; dealer, 1,113; ambulance, 
279: suburban, 1,657; motorcycles, 4,920; chauffeurs, 
96,090; operators, 867,344; fees collected, $16,- 


1933 in parenthesis) shows a total of 82,875 (83,- 
44), involving 113,886 Soe | vehicles, with 
2,975 (2,893) persons killed, and 106,348 (105,199) 
injured. Of the vehicles, 86,291 (86,484) were in 
apparent good condition before the accident. The 
test number of accidents in any one period, 
.200 (7,181) occurred between 1-6 A.M. resulting 
in 357 (296) fatalities. Saturday (Saturday) was 
the worst day, and Sunday (Sunday) was next. 
Of the drivers in accidents, 107,666 (107,495) were 
males, and 6,220 (6,013) were females. f the 
killed, 1,641 (1,612) were pedestrians, and, of the 
injured, 39,751 (41,681) were on foot. 
Of the. pedestrians killed in 1934, 64 were in- 
toxicated, 37 were physically defective, 136 were 
confused by traffic, and the view of 97 was ob- 


structed. Children playing in th 


e street were . 
hit by autos, and 142 of them were killed and 5,849 


were hurt. 
Of the motor vehicles involved in accidents 


481,099. 81,412 were passenger cars, 15,472 were commercial 
Analysis by State Motor Vehicle Commissioner | cars, 9,841 were taxis, 1,652 were omnibuses, 1,281 
Charles A. Harnett of the 1934 auto accidents | were motorcycles. 
CAUSES FOR WHICH LICENSES HAVE BEEN REVOKED. 
CAUSES 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | Total 
is 2,759| 2,816] 1,430] 1,157] 1,954/21,034 
ak pee Fiesta ee cea e 494 494 582 526 315) 3,866 
mar Seaidine: 386| 483| 336] 230 aai| 2°90 
Lea’ seene of accident # 
Gonvitted of a felony 25 41 53 56 80 bee 
Under age..... ee 54 18 3 1 
Serious accident 187 111 120 124 394] 1,208 
False statement... . 7 as ns up a oe 
bstitution in examination........ 
Failure to file bone rr pa os 1,854] 1,709 913). .., {21,394 
Us: motor vehicle in connectio: 
with commission of crime eer ae 36 30 ot a oH a F 
Failure to notify of ¢ BOL PAGKOCGE) S625 ears Eres cps abe oes eel sos : 
Various other Molstiona> ee Pe ree 750} 1,091 539 540 841] 5,155 
& 10,815] 6,606] 8,868| 8,289] 6,860| 7,047| 4,227] 2,798 3,579|59,089 


192 


Sus: nsions of licenses— 
(1933) 18,662; (1933) 21,429; (1934) 20,139 
In 1934 re, 


12,883; (1928) 18,160; (1929) 14,481; (1930) 18,823; (1931) 21,930; 


stolen numbered 3,889 ($1,457,757); cars recovered, 1,998 ($865,799) ; license plate 


« cars rted 
_ sets reported stolen, 151, 


ene 
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Indians of Five Nations; Red Cross. 


INDIANS OF THE FIVE NATIONS. 


When the Europeans landed in North America, 
they found a considerable part of the country con- 
trolled by a confederacy of natives, whom the French 
named the Iroquois, and the English the Five 
Nations. The confederacy was composed of five 
tribes, the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas 
and Senecas. The Mohawks, who were located 
about forty miles west of Albany, N. Y., being the 
most dreaded, often gave their name to the whole 
confederacy. ‘These allied tribes extended for about 
200 miles along the Mohawk and the plains of western 
New York. 5 

In 1712, the Tuscaroras, a tribe located in Carolina, 

- became involved in a war with their white neighbors, 
in which they were defeated. The scattered rem- 
nants of this people fled to New York, and were, 
about 1715, adopted as a member of the confed- 
eracy, receiving lands located between those of the 
Oneidas and the Onondagas. The new tribe never 
showed the energy and courage of their associates, 
and, according to tradition, they for some time, 
wore & woman’s pocket as a tobacco pouch, in token 
of inferiority. After their arrival, the confederacy 
was known as the Six Nations. 

They dwelt in towns, of which the Mohawks, the 
least populous of all the tribes, had four. 

These towns were fortified. They were sur- 
rounded with palisades, pierced with loopholes, 
while within were magazines of stones, to hurl on 
the heads of assailants, platforms for the defenders, 
and water conductors to extinguish fires. The area 
enclosed by these works of defense was often several 
acres in extent, containing many dwellings, some of 
which were more than a hundred feet in length. 
These were constructed by driving large posts into 
the ground, binding them together with a net- 
work of poles, and covering the sides and arched 
roofs with layers of elm bark. 


Each of the larger structures formed the home of 
several families. A passage-way ran through the 
center, and the space on either side was floored with 
park, and divided fnto compartments by partitions 
of the same material. Here before his family fire, 
kindled in the common passage-way, each chief 
would lounge away his winter days, above his h 
his store of Indian corn, and the mat of rushes, kept 
as a carpet for state occasions, and behind him the 
roll of skins, which formed his couch. i 

Outside the enclosure, stretching for five or six 
miles, would be seen orchards, and in summer, fields 
of ripening maize, which showed that the owners 
were not dependent for their food solely on the 
fortunes of the chase. 

Each nation was 2 separate republic, governed 
by its sachems or old men, whose sole authority 
consisted in the opinion held of their wisdom and 
integrity. They had no laws, no judiciary and no 
executive. Custom was the only rule of action. 
So potent was it that the decrees of the tribal sachems 
or great council were treated with as much respect 
as if they had been supported by a sheriff's staff 
or a soldier’s bayonet. In ordinary matters or in 
eases of pressing emergency, each nation acted for 
itself, but affairs of consequence were transacted at 
general conventions of the sachems, held at Onon- 
daga. There they determined on peace or war, 
and all other questions relating to the interest of 
the whole confederacy. 

After formal relations with the English were estab- 
lished, Albany became the center for all negotiations 
with the colonists, and thence was called the “‘Ancient 
Place of Treaties.” Among the Five Nations alone, 
was found the Indian of the novelist and poet. 
Their gestures were graceful, the arrangement of 
their ideas showed study, and their similes and 
metaphors possessed force and beauty. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Operates under the charter granted by the U. S. | first aid stations and many mobile first aid units in 


Congress on January 5, 1905, to ish volunteer 


aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war | 


under the treaty of Geneva to which the United 
States became a signatory in 1882, and ‘“‘to continue 
and carry on a system of national and international 
relief in time of peace and to apply the same in mit- 
igating' the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, 
fire, floods and other great national calamities.” 

It is a member of the International Red Cross whose 
duties relate to war, and of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, devoted to welfare work in time of peace. 
The International Red Cross was formed at Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1864, and the American society was 
organized by Clara Barton in 1881. Its President is, 
by custom, the President of the United States. Its 
active head is Admiral Cary T. Grayson, appointed 
February 8, 1935, by President Roosevelt to suc- 
ceed the late John Barton Payne. 

The society is popular in organization, holding an 
annual Roll Call for memberships over the conti- 
nental United States and its outlying possessions. The 
national organization has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington and maintains a permanent office and file 
staff, with area branch offices at St. Louis and San 
Francisco. Locally the Red Cross is represented by 
the District Chapter, which elects its own officers 
under a local charter. 

The American Red Cross had at the end of its last 
fiscal year 3,711 Chapters. In the larger jurisdictions, 
conspicuously in the Philippines and Puerto Rico, the 
Chapter organized branches which number 9,112. 
Members came to 3,837,941. The American Junior 
Red Cross, operating in the schools, had a member- 
ship of 7,752,243 during the year.’ Services main- 
tained include disaster relief; war service, which gives 
friendly service and relief to disabled veterans and 

@amilies and to enlisted men and families; nursing 
service, which enrolls the official reserve of the army 
and navy nurse corps; public health nursing and home 
hygiene; and first aid and life saving. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, chapters 
reported aid given to 223,042 civilian families. Co- 
operating with the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration many Chapters continued to aid tran- 


sient veterans, and generally assisted the FERA’s 


adult education program for the unemployed through 
the use of unemployed teachers, organizing classes 
in i eee a and other Fees Se Services. 
continuing accident prevention program was in- 
stituted October 1, 1935, with all Chapters given a 
part to play in the nation wide safety drive to reduce 
accident hazards in the home, on the farm and high- 
way. The Red Cross is establishing 15,000 highway 


conjunction with oil and public utility companies to 
ae intelligent care of the injured until the doctor 
arrives. 

During the year ending June 30, 1935, the Red 
Cross extended aid to 611,000 sufferers in the great- 
est number of disasters which have occurred during 
any single year in the organization’s history. serving 


_in 128 disasters in 38 States, 30 in our insular posses- 


sions and two forei catastrophes. Also notable 
during the past fiscal year has been the co-operation 
of Red Cross First Aid Service with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in training selected men from 
the conservation camps in first aid, of whom more 
than 64,000 received certificates. A similar plan was 
initiated for the training during the summer of 
selected men from these same camps in Life Saving 
and water safety methods. 

The Red Cross, through its local Chapters, assisted 
286,984 ex-service and service men or families; and 
59,756 ex-service and 27,379 service men or families 
were aided by National workers in army posts and 

overnment hospitals. The nurses’ reserve has 35,- 
03 on the active list. Red Cross public health 
nurses made 1,156,003 nursing visits. ome hygiene 
instruction was given to 68,555 ons. First aid 
certificates were awarded to 187,255 persons com- 
ploping the course, and life saving certificates to 
4,274. Volunteer services produced 1,672,404 
garments and 4,123,399 surgical dressings and com- 
Dleted 3,961 volumes of Braille for blind readers. 

The following is a summary of domestic, insular 
and foreign expenditures of the American Red Cross 
for the year Spee | June 30, 1934: 

Disaster Relief, $630,395.25; Health Services, $343,- 
619.68; Juntor Red Cross, $120,459.40: War Service, 
$483,717.82; Other Services, $84,413.93; Activities 
Common to All Services, $822,701.48; League of Red 
Cross Societies, $128,000.00; General Management 
$332,331.57. 

fee Pie Rok rs Sea 

evenues for the National Organization during t 
fiscal year 1934-1935 were 3300 627 30 eae 
General Fund balance in the treasury on Jun 
1935, was $3,967,402.75, after $3,181,943,39 had been 
budgeted and $5,568,274.86 set aside for specified 


in enaleisae 

n on, for the fiscal year 1934-1935, i 
estimated that the 3,711 Chapters with their PREC 
Branches received $5,700,000 and expended $5,600,- 
000. The Chapter activities represented by ‘these 
receipts and expenditures are onty a fraction of the 
total work accomplished by the Chapters, which is 
very largely done by volunteers. 
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NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT. 
(The four elective officers were re-elected on Nov. 6, 1934. Terms expire Dee. 31, 1936.) 


Governor—Herbert 
Lieutenant Governor—M. 
Comptroller—Morris S. Tremaine, Dem.,’ Buffalo. 


Attorney Generai—John J. Bennett, dr. Dem., 


Lehman, Dem., New York City, 


$25,000 and Executive Mansion 


$12.000. 
Brooklyn. 
Secretary to the Governor—Walter T. Brown. $12,000 


William Bray, Dem., Utica. $10,000 
000. 


$12,000. 


- 


The Administrative Departments of the State Government, with their heads are: 


Executive Mo yad H. Lehman); Audit and Control | $15,000); Health (Dr. 


(Morris 8, Tremaine); Taxation and Finance (Mark 
Graves—$12,000); Law (John J. Bennett, Jr. 

State (Edward J. Flynn—$12,000); Public ‘Works 
(Frederick S. Greene—$12,000); Conservation (Lith- 
gow Osborne—$12,000) ; Agriculture and Markets 
(Peter G, Ten Eyek—$12, Labor (Elmer F. ) 
Andrews—$12,000); Education (Frank P. Graves— | 


Thomas Parran, Jr.— eh i‘ 
Mental Hygiene (Dr. Frederick W. ss ae 
$12,000); Social Welfare (David ©, Adie—$134 000); 
Correctton (Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Jr.—$12,000); 
Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie—815, 000); Banking 
(George W. Egbert—$12,000); Jnsurance (Louis H 

Sort oe 000); Civil Service (William G. Rice— 


Among the bureaus or division of the State Departments are: 


Budge. (Abraham S.: Weber—$10,000); National 
Guard, Adj. Gen. (Brig. Gen, Walter G. Robinson— 
$8,500) ; Standards and Purchase (Charles B. Smith— 
$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. Warner— 
$10,000); Parole (Dr. Joseph W. ae 000); 
Alcoholic Beverage Control (Edward P. oney— 
$12,000); Athletic owed 2 (Brig. Ps oy John J. 
Phelan); Motor Vehicles ‘Charles A. Harnett); 
Racing Commission (Herbert Bayard Swope); 


Housing (Darwin R. James); Canals and Waterways 
(BH. O. Schermerhorn—$10,000); Highways (Arthur 
W. Brandt—#10,000) ; State’ Council of Parks (Rowen 
Moses); Probation (Edmond J. Butler); Power 
Authority (Frank P. Walsh—$7,500); | Aviation 
(A. Spencer Field, 122 B. 42d St), N. ¥. Clty); 
Temporary Emergency Relief (79 adison Ave., 
N, Y. Pity); Triborough Bridge Authority (111 8th 
Ave., N. Y. City); Nathan Burkan, Chairman. 


NEW YORK STATE JUDICIARY. 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

Salaries—Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500; Associate Judges, $22,000 each; Justices of 
the Supreme Court, 322,500 in New York City; 
$15,000 in rest of state. 

COURT OF APPEALS. 

Chief Judge—Frederick E. Crane, Brooklyn (1949); 
Associate sedges evn Lehman. New York City 
(1937); Irving G. Hubbs, Pulaski (1940); John F. 
O'Brien, New York City (1941); Leonard C. Crouch, 


Syracuse (1936); John T. tT tae a Kingston (1943): 


Edward R, Finch (1944 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT, 


full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
Dec ai of the year after election; or Dec. 31 of the 
year in which a Justice reaches 70, the age of retire- 
ment. 


t ree rhage and The Bronx; resi- 
aon indicated) — 


dence in M ess otherwise 

William HF. aBlack cg) Witte J. McGoldrick 
{i9a7y ‘tienen Bb Lyd a (1988 ies ev Ham 
on i ~ 
ee a uis A. Valente (1939); John 
ae De Joseph, AC Ca eas ea ee: fe ie SH 
apkeath er oth. . 

Hank J. Lauer (1 Siri Peter lle (1942); John 


arew . bert Cohn, Bronx (1943): Wil- 
fam E ae Philip M. McCook (1943); 
John E. ae Bronx (1943); ve |S 


fstadter (1946); 
ad 194); ria 2. Reid 


Rosenm / 
Gren eas)! Lloyd Church (ibaa); Ferdinand 
Pecora (1949) 
Appellate Division, oe Department—Francis 
re £n88): Bahai we ACS ustice. 
Mages ell (1835); “Sonn. bes wtoae i 
‘altsed . Townley " war a 
G88) Oe; Irwin Untermyer (1943); James 
O'Malley (1944). rt ie 
Second District (Counties o: ngs, Nassau 
Queens, Eamond cat Suffolk; le a pe 8. Bre 
Unless oper ay 940): pi D Saber, dumikicn 
re ely zateneme (1938) ; Ed- 
; James A, Dunn (1 939); 
(1989) pane ae. ee 
iS 2 ames O, Cropsey 
Ga: a j: Dodd. (19 ; Lewis L. Faweett | 
Kew Gardens (1945) ; George 
; Thomas 
J. Cuff ay s daines T. Hallin nan, arash ng (1945); 
Charles C. Lockwood 
oes. a) Alfred V. Norton, Stapleton (1945); Meier 
: rink (1945); Henry nd 


Hate She. eet Department—Edward 
he Presiding Justice (1942); William F. 


Hagarty (1936); William B. Carswell (1936); Town- 
send Scudder, Glen Head (1935); Rowland L. Davis, 
Cortland (1941); 
(1936); John W. ene (1941). 


Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
came, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Prete and Ulster)— 
John T. Loughran, Kingston (1944); F. Walter Bliss 
Middleburgh (1944); Pierce H. Russell, ae (1939) ; 
Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1942); Daniel V. Mc- 


Namee, Hudson (1943); Gilbert V. Schenck Geen: : 
erry 


Albany; Francis Bergan Were: , Alb E 
Schirick (1949), Kingsto: ; Lint 


Fourth District prise: of Clinton, Essex, - 


Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, pienepony: Poe 
. Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Washington)—John Alexander, Bcnenantade t {ios 
John C. Crapser, Massena ese Christopher J. 
Heffernan, Amsterdam (1939); Byron Brewster, 
Elizabethtown (1941); Erskine &. Honey Hudson 
Falls (1942); Ellsworth C. Lawrence (1947), Malone. 


Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer. Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—Ernest E 
Edgecomb, Syracuse (1936); Edward N. Smit 
Watertown (1937); Clayton I. rite Pulaski (1888); 
William F. Dowling, Utica (1940); Edmund H. Lewis, 
Syracuse (1943); ank J. Cregg, Syracuse ele 
Abram Zoller, Dittle Falls (1947); Edward L. Robert- 
son, , Syracuse (1946); James T. ‘Cross, Rome (1949). 


Seventh District (Counties of "Cayuga, Lavingss 
ton, Monroe, gl Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 


Yates)—Robert F. Thompson, Carandaigua (1940) 
Benn Kenyon, Aub (1944); Benjamin B. Cun- 
am, Roches' (1944); Willis K. Gillette 
Ren estes Gees arsh Taylor, ine 


Cron 


Eighth District Pee ly of sae, onan 
hautauqua, e, Genesee, 
cad Wyoming) Charles B. Sears, Buffalo (1945); 
Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (1947); John V. Maloney, 
Buffalo (1947); Parton Swift, Buffalo (1947); bacie' 

N. Crosby, Falconer i ese ; James B. No orton, War- 
saw ear arry L. Taylor, Buffalo (939); Lote te 
A. Larkin, Olean (1937); Samuel J. Oo 
(1938); Almon W. Lytle, Buffal deasy; Bernard B. 
Ackerman, | Helton ee Clarence 
Buffalo Ta f 
William J. Hickey, Buffalo (1949). 

ict (Counties of Dutchess, Or range, 

ae ee and. snd d Westch geo, ‘Taylor sr 

on pe: 


chelle (1936) wil ite T. Bleakley, ba eG | Moats: 
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son, Upper Nyack (1945). 


Addison Young, New Rochelle i. 
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New York State—Legislature. 
NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURE, 1936. 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary.) 
SENATORS ELECTED IN 1934 TO SERVE IN 1935-36. 


—G. L. Thompson, R.. Kings P’k|18—J. T. McCall, D., Manhattan. 
aes Be Neen I D., Do’g’ton.|19—D. T-. O’Brien, D., Mai 


3—F, B. Hendel, D., Middle Vill. 


O—A.S. Feld, D., Manhattan. 


to 


4—Philip M. Kleinfeld, D., B’klyn 21—Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx. 


5—J. J. Howard, D., Brooklyn. 


‘Alin ; —John J. Dunningan, D., Bronx. 
§—Edward J. Coughlin, D., Bk 94K L. Egbert, D., Tornksvil.S.1. 
25—P.W.Williamson, R., Scarsdale. 
26—James A. Garrity, D., Yonkers. 
27—T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh. 
11—James J. Crawiord, D., B’kiyn|28—Fred. H. Bontecou, R., Millbrk. 


7—J. J. Schwartzwald, D., B’klyn 
8—J. A. Esquirol, D., Brooklyn. 
9—J. E. Livingston, D., Brooklyn. 
10—Jere F. Twomey, D., Brooklyn. 


12-——B. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan. 


13—Thos. F. Burchill, D., Manh’n|30—Wm. T. Byrne, D., Loudonville. 


22—J. S. Berg, D., Bronx. 


29—A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston. 


j4—S. Mandelbaum, D., Manh’n|31—O. J. Ross, D., Troy. 


15—John L. Buckley, D., Manh’n 
16—J. J. MeNaboe, D., Manhattan 
17—J. C. Baldwin, 3d, R., Manh’n 


attan. 


32—REd. E. Miller, R., Schenectady. 
33—B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg. 
34—Rhoda F. Graves, R., Gouvernr. 


35—H. F. Dunkel, R., Gloversville 
36—W. H. Hampton, R., Utica, 
37—Perley A. Pitcher, R., Water’n. 
38—Geo. R. Fearon, R., Syracuse. 
39—W. W. Stokes, R., Coop’town. 
40—Martin W. Deyo, R., Binghamn. 
41—C. T. Stagg, R., Ithaca. 
42—Chas. J. Hewitt, R., Locke. 
43—E. S. Warner, R., Phelps. 
44—-J. R. Hanley, R., Perry. 
45—G. B. Kelly, D., Rochester. 
46—N. A. O’Brien, D., Rochester. 
47—W. H. Lee, R., Lockport. 
48—David E. Doyle, D., Buffalo. 
49—S. J. Wojtkowiak, D., Buffalo. 
50—Nelson W. Cheney, R., Eden. 
51—L. G. Kirkland, R., Fredonia. 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 1935 TO SERVE IN 1936. 


Se ae ee ae as ee ee 


Albany—(1) Erastus Corning, 2d 2 
Genter: ®) Jj. P. Hayes, D., 30 Walter St., Albany; 
(3) S. E. McDermott, D., Cohoes. 

Allegany—William H. McKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Bronx—(1) Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 
159th St.; (2) Doris I. Byrne, D., 430 E. 140th 
St.; (3) Carl Pack, D., 866 Mandia St.; (4) Sam- 
uel Weisman, D., 601 E. 167th St.; (5) Benjamin 
Gladstone, D., 1106 West Farms Rd.; (6) Peter A. 
Quinn, D., 1651 Garfield St.; (7) Bernard R. 
Fleisher, D., 745 E. 178th St.; (8) John A. Devany, 
Jr., D., 2277 Andrews Ave. | 2 

Broome—(1) Edward F. Vincent, R., Maine; (2) 
James E. Hill, R., Binghamton. 

Cattaraugus—James W. Riley, R., Olean. 

Cayuga—Andrew D. Burgdorf, R., Martville. 

Chautauqua—(1) Lloyd J. Babcock, R., James- 
town; (2) Carl E. Darling, R., Dunkirk. 

Chéemung—Chauncey B. Hammond, R., Elmira. 

Chenango—Iving M. Ives,.R., Norwich. 

Clinton—MeKenzie B. Stewart, R., Mooers. 

Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. 

Cortland—Albert Haskell, Jr., R., Cortland. 

Delaware—E. Ogden Bush, R., alton. _ 

Dutchess—(1) Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; (2) 
Emerson D. Fite, R., Poughkeepsie. 


Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise noted)—(1) Frank A. 


Gugino, R., 438 Busti Ave.; (2) Harold B. Ehrlich, 
R., 151 Claremont Ave.; (3) Frank X. Bernhardt, 
R., 76 Goodell St. (4) Anthony J. Canney, D., 
44 Paul St.; (5) Edwin L. Kantowski, D., 499 
Fillmore Ave.; (6) Fred Koehler, R., 1217 Fillmore 
Ave.; @ Arthur L. Swartz, R., Kenmore; (8) R. 
Foster Piper, R., Hamburg. 

Essex—Thomas A. Leahy, R., Lake Placid. 

Franklin—Jobn H. Black, R., Faust. 

Fulton and Hamilton—Denton D. Lake, R., 
Gloversville. 

Genesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., Darien. Center. 

Greene—Paul Fromer, R., Tannersville. 


(14 


W.; (13) Ralph Schwartz, D., 2 
o 


Shelton, D., 104 Shepherd Avé.; (23) G. Thom 
Lore, 33 iid are 
Lewis—Fred A. Young, R., Lowville. 
Livingston—James J. Wadsworth, R., Geneseo. 
Madison—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 
Monroe—(1) Pritchard H. Strong, R., 2700 East 
Ave.; (2) Charles R. Haggerty, R., 22 Beverly St.: 
(3) Earl W. Langenbacker, D., 34 So. Goodman 
St.; (4) Harry J. Gaynor, R., 272 Spencer St., (all 
Rochester); (5) Walter H. Wickins, R., Scottsville. 
Montgomery—L. James Shaver, R., Canajoharie. 
Nassau—(1) Harold P. Herman, R., Floral Park: 
(2) Leonard W. Hall, R., Oyster Bay. 


Senate—Democrats, 29; Republicans, 22. 


2d, D., Bethlehem | New York—(1) James J. Dooling, D., 40 Front St.; 


(2) Nicholas A. Rossi, D., 225 Sullivan St.; (3) 
Eugene R. Duffy, D., 440 W. 34th St.; (4) Leonard 
Farbstein, D., 18 Columbia St.; (5) John F. Kill- 


D., 441 E. 15th St.; (7) Saul S. Streit, D., 253 W. 
72d St.; (8) Stephen J. Jarema, D., 129 E. 7th St.; 
(9) Ira H. Holley, D., 551 Fifth Ave.; (10) Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., R., 9 E. 8th St.; (11) Patrick H. 


Moffat, R., 660 Park Ave.; (16) William Schwartz, 
D., 315 E. 88th St.; (17) Meyer Alterman, D., 
1274 5th Ave.; (18) Salvatore A. Farenga, D., 
218 E. 116th St.; (19) Robert W. Justice, D:, 447 
Lenox Ave.; (20) Michael J. Keenan, D., 79 E. 

* 125th St.; (21) William T. Andrews, D., 405 Edge- 
combe Ave.; (22) Daniel Flynn. D., 403 W. 154th 
St.; (23) William Clancy, D., 551 W. 169th St. 

Niagara—(1) Fayette E. Pease, R., Lockport; (2) 
Harry D. Suitor, R., Niagara Falls. 

Oneida—(1) Paul B. Mercier, D.. 907 John St., 
Utica; (2) William R. Williams, R., Cassville; (3) 
F. L. Meiss, R., Rome. 

Onondaga—(1) Horace M. Stone, R., Marcellus; 
(2) George B. Parsons, R., 102 Strathmore Dr., 
Syracuse; (3) Richard B. Smith. R., 411 Elm 8t., 
Syracuse. 

Ontario—Harry R. Marble, R., Holeomb. 

Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
Rainey S. Taylor, R., Middletown. 

Orleans—John S..Thompson, R., Medina. 

Oswego—Ernest J. Lonis, R.,i Hannibal 

Otsego—Frank G. Sherman, R., Oneonta. 

Putnam—D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—(1) Mario J. Cariello, D., 25-55 32d St., 
L. L. City; (2) George F. Torsney, D., 4001 50th 
Ave., L. I. City; (3).Peter T. Farrell, D., 27-58 
Curtis St., Corona; (4) Daniel Fitzpatrick, D., 
82-09 Surrey Pl., Jamaica; (5) Maurice A. Fitz- 
Gerald, D., 129-16 134th St., S. Ozone Pk. ; (6)James 
L: Dixon, D., 117-14 Union Tpke., Kew Gardens. 

Rensselaer—(1) Philip Casey, R.; Troy; (2) Maurice 

Hachaneed Fi) "Shari B 
chmond— arles Bormann, D., 80 Broad 
Bt. ~ ; (2) Herman Methfessel; D., 67 Midland 


Rockland—Laurens M. Hamilton, R., Ster! m. 
St. Lawrence—(1) W. Allan Newell, R., Ogdens- 
burg; (2) Warren O. Daniels, R., Parishville. 

Saratoga—William E. Morris, R., Waterford. 
Schenectady—(1) Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenec- 
tady; (2) Harold Armstrong, R., Schenectady. 

Schoharie—William S. Dunn, D., Schoharie. 
Schuyler—Floyd Meeks, R., Montour Falls. 
Sekt ay ne sv sae R., Seneca Falls. 
euben— on Messer, R., r! = 4 
sii Catan i oa ee 
uffolk— te) - Downs, R., Cutcho: . 
Hamilton F. Potter, R., Smithtown Beniihe ee 
Sullivan—J. Maxwell Knap 


IF Gamble, R. 
Linden Ave., Larchmont; 03) Hugh A. poet Dp 
41 William St., Ossining; (4) Jane H. Todd, R., 
41 N. Broadway, Tarrytown; (5) William T. 
Grieve, R., 11 Stone St., Yonkers. 
Wyoming—Harold C. Ostertag, R., Attica. 
Yani Gg 


Yates—Fred S. Hollowell, R., Penn 


Assembly—Democrats, 68; Republicans, 82. 


Set > ttle, es ; 7 
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COVERNORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


the Senate; the Speaker of the Assembly.) 
First Dutch Period. 

Adriaen jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director.............. 1624 
William Verhulst, Director................... 1625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen......... May 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen... March 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 1633 


Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 11, 1647 


Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
af the West India Company and his Council. 


First English Period. 


Richard Nicolls, Gov............Sept.(n.s.) 8, 1664 
Francis Lovelace, Gov.......... August 17, 1668 


Second Dutch Period. 
Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug.(N.s.) 12, 1673 


Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen...... Sept.(y s.) 19, 1673 
Second English Period (Early Colonial). 
Edmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov.(N.s.) 10, 1674 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov.November 16, 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 7, 1678 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov....... Jan. (N,.S.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Goy..... A 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov... 11, 1688 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Go 9, 1688 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov. .. , 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Goy..... 19, 1691 

Richard Ingoldesby, Command 

Re AEE SA oes DE July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fletcher, Goy........ August 30, 1692 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov.........April 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... July 24, 1700 
Provincia! Council... March 5 to May 19, 1701 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Goy....... May 19, 1701 
Lord Cornbury, Gov........... May 3, 1702 
Lord Lovelace, Goy.......-...- Deeember 18, 1708 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Goy .May 9, 1709 
Gerardus Beekman, res. of 

Set OSC a Bs cues ue 2X 4 April 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov........... June 4, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. July 21, 1719 
William Burnet, Gov........... September 17, 1720 
Jobn Montgomerie, Gov........ April 15, 1728 
Rip Van as Pres. of Council. . July 1, 1731 
William Cosby, Gov.........../ August 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov......October 30, 1736 
George Clinton, Gov.........-. September 22, 1743 


Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 

Before 1709 the administration of government, 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor, 

From 1702 to 17388 New_York and New Jersey 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
first joint incumbent, 


Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Goy...... October 10, 1753 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov.,.October 12, 1753 
Sir Charles Hardy, Goy:....... September 3, 1755 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov.. .June 3, 1757 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. of 

IGUHAM ole Shears 2. + ze August 4, 1760 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. August 8, 1761 
Robert Monckton, October 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. November 
Robert Monckton, Gov. . 7 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.June 


Sir Henry Moore, Gov... 
wall , Lieut.-Gov.September 12, 1769 
Cadwallader Colden, Lie September 12, 1 


Earl of Dunmore, Gov........- 9, 1770 
William Tryon, Gov.........-- July 9, 1771 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. April 7%, 1774 
William Tryon, Gov.....,.-..- June 26, 1775 
James Robertson, Gov......... March 23, 1780 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov... .- April. 17, 1783 


Robertson and Blliott were Military Governors 
during the Ty pclon ary. War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. 


Government by the Provincial Congress, 


eter Van Brugh Livingston... .May 23, 1775 
Ne iel Woodhull, Pres.pro tem.August 28, 1775 
‘Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ December 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. pro tem...... December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull...... PL pesdey ee re hs 

, Pres. pro tem...... une - A 
Whaniel W Eee Supe SATIO 


_ Nathaniel Woodh 


e order of succession, if the Governor dies or resigns is—Lieutenant Governor; the President of 


Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem. August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr... ........05 August 28, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston..........., September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck........,. March 6, 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem... . April i isnt 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.pro tem. April 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt; Viee-Pres.. April 1, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van_ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council of Safety.............65 May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

NAME. Residence. Elected. 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co.,.... July 9, 1777 
JOUN JAF.) oo bees New York City .|April, 1795 
George Clinton..., . ister Co. April 1801 
Morgan Lewis..... Dutehess Co... .|April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins!Richmond Co...|April, 1807 
John Tayler....... AMY. 2.) gses March, he 
De Witt Ciinton....}|New York City 1817 
Joseph ©, Yates....|/Schenectady....}Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton... .|New York City.|Nov, 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher.../Sa Hill 1, 1828 
Martin Van Buren.. 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop.... 2, 1829 
William L. Marcy. . 7, 1832 
William H, Seward. 7, 1838 
William C. Bouck... 8, 1842 
Silas Wright....... 5, 1844 
John Young....... 3, 1846 
Hamilton Fish. .... 7, 1848 
Washington Hunt 5, 1850 
Horatio Seymour. 2, Keer 
Myron H. Clark.. 7, 1354 
John A. Ki we A 4, 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan.. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour... 4, 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton. . 8, 1864 
John T. Hoffman 3, 1868 
Jobnn A. Dix: ...45 5, 1378 
Samuel J. Tilden... 3, ate 
Lucius Robinson... . 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...| New York City. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo........ 7. 1882 
David B. Hill...... Bormlra. os 2 aio 6, 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. .|Ne 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. ...|Rhinecliff...... 6, 1 
Prank 8. Black. <.. .('TTOP ss... o. cay 3, 189 
eer ara ae: eee { & 1900 
Benj, B. Odell jr. ..|Newburgh...... S . 
Frank W. Higgins. ./Olean.......... 8, 1308 
Charles E. Hughes.. 6, 190 
Horace White. .. Syracuse. .....+ t. 6, 1810 
John A. Dix....,..|Thomson....... 8, 1910: 
William Sulzer. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn... BOY Le the t. 17, 1913 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City. - 8, 1914 
Alfred E, Smith..../New York City. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. Miller, ..|Syracuse....... 1920 
Alfred B, Smith....)/New York City. « 1922 

. D. Roosevelt ...|/Hyde Park..... 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman} New York City. 8, 1932 


The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
should enter on the duties of their respective offices 
on the Ist of July after their election. f 

The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
the year 1823, take office on Jan. 1. , 

Pitcher (1828) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor. 

Throop (1829) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became Governor upon the resignation of Va 
Buren. He was elected, November, 1830, for a full 
term. 

Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 


President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Noy. 6, 1885, for a full term. 


1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Cou 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace Was 
Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor an 
ae eeraeace Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, uke 
was impeached, was removed from office. ‘ 


| 


Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. MA ie 


4 


: 
, 
; 


So 
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MAYORS. 


Terms. 


MAYORS. 


1726-1735 


Terms. 


1735-1739 
1744-1747 


1848-1849 


New York City—Governing Offcrals. 
The City of New York. 


MAYORS OF THE MUNICIPALITY SINCE 1665. 


MAYORS. 


‘Caleb S. Woodhull Cherries 


A. C. Kingsland... 


Terms. 


1851-1853 


J. A. Westervelt.../1853-1855 
Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
Daniel F. Tiemann] 1858-1860 
Fernando Wood.. .|1860-1862 
George Opdyke. . .|1862-1864 
C. G. Gunther... .|1864-1866 
John T. Hoffman. .}1866-1868 
T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
A. Oakey Hall. .. .|1869-1872 
W. F. Havemeyer. {1873-1874 
S.B.H.Vance(Act.) 1874 _ «@ 
Wm. H. Wickham.}1875-1876 
Smith Ely........ 1877-1878 
Edward Cooper. . .|1879-1880 
William R. Grace..}1881-1882 
Franklin Edson. . .|1883-1884 
William R. Grace..|1885-1886 
Abram S. Hewitt. .}1887-1888 
Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
Thomas F. Gilroy. ]1893-1894 
William L. Strong. |1895-1897 
R. A..Van Wyck..|1898-1901 
Seth Low........ 1902-1903 
G. B. McClellan. .|1904-1909 
William J. Gaynor .|1910-1913 
Adolph L. Kline... 1913 
John P. Mitchel.. .|1914-1917 
John F. Hylan... .|1918-1925 
James J. Walker. . .| 1926-1932 
John P. O’Brien. . .}1933-1933 
F. H. LaGuardia. .|1934- 


es ee ee ee ee ee aE. 


1 |Thomas Willett...) 1665 35 |Robert Lurting. .. 
2 |Thomas Delavall. . 1666 36 |Paul Richard..... 
3.-|Thomas Willett... 1667 37 |John Cruger, Sr... 
4 |C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670|| 38 |Stephen Bayard... 
5 |Thomas Delavall. . 1671 39 |Edward Holland. . 
6 |Matthias Nicolls..}| 1672 40 |John Cruger, Jr... 
7 |Johbn Lawrence. ... 1673 41 |Whitehead Hicks.. 
8 |William Dervail... 1675 42 |D.Matthews, Tory 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 43 |James Duane..... 
10 |S. van Cortlandt..| 1677 44 |Richard Varick. .. 
11 |Thomas Delavall.. 1678 45 |Edward Livingston 
12 |Francis Rombouts.} 1679 46 |De Witt Clinton. . 
13 |William Dyre.....|1680-1681]| 47 |Marinus Willett... 
14 jC. Steenwyck.. 1682-1683|| 48 |De Witt Clinton. .1 
15 {Gabriel Minville. . 1684 49 |Jacob Radcliff. ... 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 50 |De Witt Clinton.. 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1687|| 51 |John Ferguson.... 
18 |Peter Delanoy. ...|1689-1690]| 52 |Jacob Radcliff. ... 
19 |John Lawrence.... 1691 53 |C. D. Colden..... 
20 |A. De Peyster. .. .|1692-1695|| 54 |Stephen Alien..... 
21 |William Merritt...|1695-1698]| 55 |William Paulding.. 
22 |J. De Peyster,.... 1698-1699] 56 |Philip Hone...... 
23 |David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 57 | William Paulding.. 
24 |Isaac de Reimer...|1700-1701]| 58 |Walter Bowne. ... 
25 |Thomas Noell. . . .|1701-1702]| 59 |Gideon Lee....... 
26 |Philip French..... 1702-1703}| 60 |C. W. Lawrence. 
27 |William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 61 |Aaron Clark...... 
28 |Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710|| 62 |Isaac L. Varlan... 
29 J. van Cortlandt. .}1710-1711}| 63 |Robert H. Morris. 
30 |Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714|| 64 |James Harper..... 
31 |John L. Johnstone/1714-1719|| 65 |W. F. Havemeyer. 
32 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720}| 66 |Andrew H. Mickle 
33 |Robert Walters. . .}1720-1725|| 67 |William V. Brady. 
34 |Johannes Jansen. .{1725-1726|| 68°|W. F. Havemeyer. 


The first elected Mayor of New York, Peter 
Delanoy (1689), was chosen by the votes ‘‘of Protes- 
tant freemen.’”” When he and his Council sent the 
high constable to ex-Mayor Stephen van Cort- 
landt’s house with a written demand for the keys 
of office Mrs. van Cortlandt refused to take in the 
letter. In fact, ‘‘she did trow itt away out ye doors.’’ 

Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 1, 1932, during 

roceedings for his removal, conducted by Gov. F. D. 
oosevelt. He was succeeded by Joseph V. McKee, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, who ciaimed 
the right to serve until the end of Walker’s term, Dec. 
31, 1933; but the Court of Appeals ordered a spe- 


cial election, and, on Nov. 8. 1932, John P. O’Brien, 
a surrogate of New York County, was chosen by the 
voters to be Mayor for the balance of the Walker 
term, succeeding the Acting Mayor, Jan. 1, 1933. 
_New York County became Manhattan Borough, 
Kings County became Brooklyn Borough; and that 
part of New York County just north of the Harlem 
River (the upper slice of which had been taken from 
Westchester County) became Bronx Borough; Queens 
County became Queens Borough; and Richmond 
County (Staten Island) became Richmond Borough. 
The several county boards of supervisors were 
mnerged into a common Board of Aldermen. 


BD. OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT (UPPER BR. MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY) 


Official Title. Name. 


Frank J. Taylor. 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has its 
headquarters at the Municipal Building. The Mayor 
has 3 votes; the Comptroller, 3; Pres. Bd. Aldermen, 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia.. 
Bernard S. Deutsch*.. . 


J Length Term 

| Politics. Salary. |ofTerm.| Expires. 

Rep.-Fus. | $40,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1 
© yess ! Dem. 35,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 
Rep.-Fus. 25,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 
i tin em. 5,000 | 4 years |Dece. 31,-1937 
sfeyaae em. 25,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 
a thei Rep.-Fus. 25,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 
BAPE, Rep.-Fus. | 25,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 
Seats p.-Fus. 25,000 | 4 years |Dec. 31, 1937 


3; Boro, Presidents, Manhattan and Br 
each; Boro, Presidents. Bronx, Queens, ae Rone 
mond, 1 vote each. *Died Nov. 21, 1935 


BOARD OF 
Name. 


1|Paul F. Sarubbi 
M. E. Pellegrino 
EB. J. Sullivan... 
M. W. Stand... 
J. J. Mahoney... 
Saul Fassler... . 
.|Frank Donnelly 
ees Hamerman 


Manh.: 
2. 


. |F.V. Dempsey . 
John P, Nugent 


ALDERMEN (BRANCH OF MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY). 
District.) District. Name.] Polit. 


The City Clerk, Michael J. Cruise ($12,000), term six years, is appointed by the Board of Aldermen. 
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COUNTY OFFICES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


County Clerk. 
_.. (Manhattan, County Court House, Centre and 
Pearl Sts.; Bronx, 161st St. and 3d Ave.: Brooklyn, 
Hall of Records; Queens, 153-22 Jamaica Ave., 
Sere Richmond, County Court House, Staten 


New York County—Albert Marinelli, D. - 
000-$10,000). . F tics 
eg ca al te cpt J. Eberhard, D. ($15,- 


Kings County—John N. Harman, D. ($12,000— 
. y ( . 
ueens County—Jenkin R. Hock + te. . 

9 y ockert, R. ($10,000- 


Richmond County—vVincent K. Drury, D. 
($9,000-$7,000). He also acts as County Register. 


District Attorney. 
(Manhattan, 137 Centre St.: Bronx)? 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, 400 pe Bldg.; Queens, 
sity; Richmond, County 
Court House, Staten Island.) 
New ork County—William C. Dodge, D. 
($20,000-$16,695). Chief Clerk—John A. Beil. 
Bronx County—Samuel J. Foley, D. ($20,000- 
$16,695). Chief Clerk—Charles F. Brodie. 
ngs County—William F. X. Geoghan, D. 
{$20,000-316,695). Chtef Clerk—Arthur G. Dore. 
Queens County—Charles P. Sullivan, D. ($20,- 
000-$16,695). Chief Clerk—James J. Hanley. 
Richmond County—Thomas J. Walsh, D. 
($9,500-$8,690). Chief Clerk—Joseph A. McKinney. 
Jurors—Commissioners of. 
(Manhattan, 301 Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 
Grand Concourse: Brooklyn, 407 Municipal Bldg.; 
Queens, Supreme Court House, Court Square, L. I. 
igi Richmond, County Court House, Staten 


Sher York County—Frederick O'Byrne ($8,000- 
Bronx County—John A. Pachler ($8,000). 
pee County—David P. Germain ($8,600- 


eens County—William M. Blake ($6,000- 


$4,709). 
Richmond County—David S. Rendt ($6,000- 


$4,682) 
P Public Administrator. 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records: Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse: Brooklyn, 504 Municipal Bldg.; Queens. 
89-31 16ist St., Jamaica; Richmond, Broadway and 
Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton.) 
Manhattan—James F. Egan _ ($10,000-$8.900. 
Bronx—James W,. Brown ($4,500-$3,000). Kings— 


Frank V. Kelly ($7,500-$6,000). Queens—Alfred J- 
Kennedy  ($6,500-$5,000). Rich — 
Crane ($3,000-$2,810). Mamie PC. 5 


Records—Commissioner of. 
(Manhattan, 7th floor, Hall of Records; Bronx, 


] 


161st St. and 3d Ave.; Brooklyn, Hall of Records.) .." 


New York—A. Welles Stum $7,500-$6,755). 
Bronx—John J. Kpewitz ($9 U0b-SS 340). Klos 
—Hyman Schorenstein ($7,500-$6,340). 

County Register. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
OR EERE DLP ras gts 

ew Yor ounty— Martha B F 
$10,000). és y a Byrne, D. ($12,000- 

ronx County—Herman M. Al i ~ 
sibsaoy y bert, D. ($12,000: 

Kings County—Aaron L. Jacoby, D. ($12,000 

County—Bernard M. 


$10,179). 
P. E 
($10,000-$8,500). ab 


jueens 
Richmond County—Vincent K. Drury, D., 
County Clerk, id a 
Sheriff. 


(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Municipal Bldg.; Queens, 
County Court House, L. I. City; Richmond, County 
Court House, Staten Island.) ‘ 
sin oto eis County—Daniel E Finn, D. ($15,000- 
seo County—John J. Hanley, D. ($15,000- 

308 . 
sae? County—P. J. McGuinness, D. ($15,000- 

Be - 

eens County—W. F. Brunner, D. ($10,000- 
$8.00) 

Richmond County—John Timlin, R.- ($6,000- 
$5,000). 


Surrogates. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Reeords; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, County Court 
House, Staten Island.) 

New York County—James A. Delehanty and 
James A. Foley ($25,000-$24,000 each). Chief Clerk 
—Richard Cummins. 

Bronx County—Albert H. Henderson ($25,000- 
$24,000). Chief Clerk—Thomas F. Fitzpatrick. 

Kings County—George Albert Wingate ($25,000- 
$24.000. Chief Clerk—Percy T. Stapleton. 

Queens County—John Hetherington ($25,000- 
$22,500). Chief Clerk—John Theofel. 


Richmond County—Frank I. Smith ($15,000— ~ 


$13,500). Clerk of the Court—Mrs. Eileen McGowan. 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 


Accountants—Commisstoner of, Paul Blanshard 
eee SA OOey: Chtef Clerk, Charles V. O'Neill. 
Commissioner is appointed by the Mayor; force 


consists of accountants, examiners of accounts, en- 
ineers, inspectors, clerks and stenographers. The 
uties of the department are the audit of city rev- 
enues the investigation of accounts and methods 
of all departments. 

Art Commission of the City of New York.— 
Headquarters, City Hall; consists of the Mayor, the 
Presidents of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York Public Library, Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences (or trustees appointed as their 
representatives) and six members appointed by the 
Mayor at the nomination of the Fine Arts Federation, 
one of whom must be an architect, one a painter, 
one 2 sculptor, and three must be laymen. The 
Commission passes on the designs of all public 
buildings and works of art intended for public 
places. 


Bud 
Director—Rufus 
at 253 Broadway, M: 

C. Haggerty. 
Civil Service Commission. 
(4th Floor, Municipal Building.) 
($10,000—$8, 500) . 
erdinand 


* 


trGakan (i7,500-$12,000) 
& C! en ’ : 
anhattan. Chtef Clerk, Daniel 


William H. Allen. rf 
Upshaw. Chief Clerk, George H. Eberle. 
Correction—De: 
(2400 Municipal Bu: 


rtment of. 
ing, Manhattan.) 


GF THE CITY GOVERNMENTS. 


$6,500 each) Secretary to the Department—S. Paul 


Boochever ($4,000). And a force of aids. 

Manhattan—City Prison (Tomps) is ai Centre 
and Franklin Sts. The Penitentiary and Work- 
house are on Welfare Island, East River. The 
Muntcipal Farm is on Riker's Island, Upper Hast 
River. The Reformatory Prison is on Hart’s Island, 
House of Detention for Women, 10 Greenwich Ave. 
District Prisons—Office, 317 W. 53d St.; (2d) 10th 
St. and 6th Av.; (3d) 2d St. and 2d Av.; err 153 E, 
57th St.; (5th) 170 E. 121st St.; (6th) 161st St 
and Brook Av.; (7th) 317 W. 53d S8t.; (8th 
St. and Boston Rd.; (12th) 151st St. and 
dam Ay. 

Brooklyn—Citty Prison is at No. 149 Ashiand Pl. 


Ming eth pcs Prison, Court Square, Long Island 
1 


New Hampton Farms (N. Y. C. Reformatory) 
is at New Hampton, Orange County, N. Y. 
Docks—Department of. 
(Pier A, North River.) 

Commtsstoner—John McKenzie ($15,000-$10,000) ; 
Chtef Engineer—Francis J. T. O'Keefe. 

Education—Department of. 
(Manhattan, Park ae at bay ici Brooklyn, 131 
Livingston St. 

Prestdent—George J. Ryan, of Queens; Vice-Prest- 
dent—Ralph R. McKee, of Staten Island. Other 
members of the Board—Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, 
James Marshall, Henry ©. Turner, all of Manhattan; 


Walter J. Carlin, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Alberto Cs 


Bonaschi, of the Bronx. Secretary—Joseph Miller, Jr. 

Supt. of School Butldings—walter C. Martin. 

of aoe Buppies es Jones. Supt. 

= . Cam ; 
5000-8 20,000; Pot Associate 


18ist 
ter- 


Aq2 


The Board of Education consists of seven members 
appointed for seven years each by the Mayor. and 
removable by the Mayor on charges after a hearing. 
They serve without pay. 

The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Deputy Supt., and 
seven Asseciate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Department of Education. 

R Elections—Board of. 

(General and Manhattan, Rm. 1845, Municipal 
Building; Bronx, Borough Hall, Tremont and 3d 
Aves.; Brooklyn, Rm. 600, Municipal Building; 
Queens, 90-33 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica; Richmond, 
Borough Hall, New Brighton, Staten Island). _ 
The Board of Elections members’ terms expire 

January, 1937, and a new board is appointed by the 

aldermen for 1937-38. Members’ salary, each $8,000- 


$7,000. é 

The members of the Board of Elections in the City 
of New York, are appointed for two years by the 
Board of Aldermen, upor the recommendation of the 
County Committee of the two dominant political 
Pires in the Counties of New York and Kings, It 

, by law, a bi-partisan body. 

Estimate and Apportionment—Board of. 

Headquarters—Rm. 1356 Municipal Bldg., Man- 
hattan. Secretary—Pearl Bernstein. 

Finance—Department of. 

Headquarters—530 Municipal Building. 

Comptroller—Frank J. Taylor ($35,000—$20,000). 

Bureau of City Collecttons, Taxes, Assessments, and 
Arrears, and Water Taxes and Rent—Manhattan, 
Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont and Arthur 
Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building; Queens, 5 
Court Square, L. I. City; Richmond, Borough Hall, 
St. George. 

The City Chamberlain—A. A. Berle, Jr., is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor ($15,000-$13,390, the latter 
voluntarily reduced to $10,000). 

Secretary to the Chamberlain—Kenneth Fisk. 

Fire Department. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brocklyn, Mu- 
nicipal Building.) 

Commtsstoner—John J. McElligott ($15,000— 
$11,000); Deputy Commissioner for Brooklyn and 
Queens—Francis X. Giaccone. Secretary to the De- 
partment—Richard F. Warner. 

‘Health—Department of. 
(Manhattan. 139 Centre St., general headquarters; 

‘Bronx, 1918 Arthur Ave.; Brooklyn, Willoughby 

and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 92-07 148th St., Jamaica; 

Richmond, Terminal Bldg., St. George, S. I.) 

Commisstoner—John LL. Rice ($15,0C0-$11,000) ; 
Deputy Commissioner, William H. Best; Secretary to 
the Department—George T. Palmer. 

The Board of Health consists of the Commissioner 
of Health (President), the Commissioner of Sanita- 
tion, Thomas W. Hammond, the Commissioner of 
Hospitals, Sigismund 8. Goldwater, and two mem- 
bers appointed by the Mayor. 


Hospitals—Department of. 
t (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Commisstoner—Sigismund S. Goldwater ($15,000- 
$10,000). Deputy Commisstoners—Alfred E. Shipley 
(50 Nassau St., Manhattan), Sheldon L. Butler, 
Leo D. Miller and Gordon T. Broad. Secretary to 
the Department—L. Stephen Timmerman. 
Law—Department of. 

The Corporation Counsel. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Mu- 
; nicipal Building.) 

indels ($25,000- 


Corporation Counsel—Paul 
Secretary to the Corporation Counsel— 


$17,500). 
Esther K, Nichols. Chief Clerk—Walter E. Dunn. 


ny Llores Sore non. 
unicipal Building, Manhattan. 
Chatrman—Johnn- C. Maher ($10,000-$8,000). 
bers—Milton Silbermann and Mrs. Rose M. 
Reese ($7,500-$6,000 each). The Fz-officio members 
are the Commissioner of Correction and the Police 
Commissioner, Secretary—Thomas R. Minnick. 
Chief Parole Officer—James J. Flynn. 


i calieats pu med of. 

(Manhattan, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park; Bronx 
Zborowski Mansion, Claremont Park; Brooklyn, 
‘Litchfield Mansion, Prospect Park; Queens, The 
Overlook, Forest Park, Kew, Gardens; Richmond 

ouse, Clove Lakes Park, W. 
aa Brien. eed yes Libis nee 
‘ommisstoner—Robel oses ($13,500-$10, a 

Lobel ee en: ale Andrews. Seon 

misstoner—Hazel 

Clerk—James A. Sherry. ae ieee tied 

Piant and Structures—Department of 

(Municipal Building, Manhattan) a 
Commtsstoner—Frederick J. H..Kracke ($15,000- 
$10,000). Deputtes—Edward J. McGrew, Jr. and 

Eads Johnson. Executive Clerk—Frank J. Hanlon. 

Chtef Clerk—Harry B. Baldwin. Chief Engineer of 
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Department—John A. Knighton.  Chtef Engineer of 
Ferries—Andrew J. Hudson. 4 “ 
Police Department. 

(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Bronx, 1925 Bathgate 
Ave.; Brooklyn, 485 Bergen _St.; Queens, Qist 
Ave. and 168th St.. Jamaica: Richmond,.78 Rich- 
mond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island.) 
Commissioner—Lewis J. Valentine ($15,000— 

$11,000). First Deputy—Harold Fowler. hief In- 

spector—John J. Seery. Secretary to the Commits- 

sioner—Arthur F. Irwin. Other Deputies—John J. 

Sullivan, John A. Leach, Martin H. Meaney. 

Public Service Commission. 

This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government and is put here for reference. Salary, 
$15,000 each. Headquarters, State Office Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y.; N. Y. City Branch, State Office 
Bldg. 

The Commission—Milo R. Maltbie (Chairman), 
George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster, Maurice C. Bur- 
ritt, George R. Van Namee. Secretary—Francis E. 
Roberts (Albany office). Assistant Secretary—Mur- 
ray G. Tanner (New York City office). 

Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division.) 
(270 Madison Ave., Manhattan.) 

Commtsston—William G. Fullen (Chairman), 

Reuben L. Haskell and Leon G. Godley, $15,000 


each. Secretary—Mack Nomburg. Chief Engineer 
PRs C. Lancaster. Counsel—George H. 
tover. 


Public Welfare—Department of. 
(902 Broadway, Manhattan.) 

Commtssioner—William Hodson ($15,000-$11,000). 
lst Deputy—Harry W. Marsh. 

Emergency Home Relief Bureau, 902 Broadway. 
Director—Charlotte Carr. ‘ 

Food and Cloth Distribution Bureau, 115 Worth 
St. General Manager—Carl Anderson.’ 

Information Service Bureau, 902 Broadway. Chief— 
Miss Caroline Flanders. 


Municipal Lodging House, 430 E. 25th St. Super- 
vitser—Joseph A. Mannix. 
Works Progress, 111 Eighth Ave. 


Administrator 
—Victor F. Ridder. s 
Purchase—Department of. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Commtssioner—Russell Forbes ($15,000-$10,000). 
Director of Purchase—Ambrose B. Acker. Director 
of Stores—E. A. Workman. Secretary to the Depart- 
ment—Henri Schwob. Testing Laboratory—480 Canal 
Street. Deputy Commtssioner, Stroud Jordan. 
, Sanitation—Department of. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Commissioner—Thomas W. Hammond ($22,500- 
$10,000). Secretary—Matthnew Napear. 
Standards and Appeals—Board of. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
Chairman—Harris H. Murdock ($12,500-$16,000). 
Commtssioners—Charles M. Blum, Vincent ‘ 
Fie Commisstoner—Joun 3. Meblligote. Chien Cink 
‘omm: — JO. - Me ott. 
—Edward V. Barton. Be aE 


Domi- 


‘Tenement House Department. 
(Manhattan, 346 Broadway; Bronx, Tremont and 
aes rr Fire toa ee Building. 

eens, 21- ve. L. I. City; 
26 Hyatt St., St. George, 8.1) Ae feng a 
ommisstoner — Langdon W. P - 
$10,000). First. Deputy Harry Mo Poon Ss 
Transportation—Board of. 
(25C Hudson Street, Manhattan.) 
Chatrman—John H. Delaney ($20,000-$15,000) 
sind Charles V. Holley, Sr (GLO GoS Sie auch Be 
: y, Ur: ; r - 
tary—William Jerome Daly. . PO er 
Water Supply—Board of. - 
(346 Broadway, Manhattan.) 
President—George J. Gillespie. Commisstoners— 
SN ak ne ee each). Secretary 
— x er. — 
Buhrendort g tef Clerk—William J. 
ater Supply, Gas and Electricity—De; 
(Manhattan, Municipal Bldg.; Bronx, aie oF 
a eed ei Petal Bldg.; Queens, 
Hall Staten iaiana)” y; Richmond, Borough 
mmisstoner—Maurice P. Davidson ($15.000- 
$10,600). Secretary—Mrs. ( 
Clerk—Thomas F. Bannon. tous Chee eee 
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COURTS IN FHE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet in the old Post Office Building, 
at Park Row and Broadway and on the 12th floor 
of the Woolworth Building. 

Clerk of the Court—Charles Weiser. Chief Deputy— 
George J. H. Follmer. 

Southern District Court Judges (New York, Bronx, 
Westchester, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties) 
—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, William Bondy, 
John M. Woolsey, Francis G. Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, 
Robert Patterson and George M. Hulbert. 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of New 


SUPREME COURTS, 


For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 467. 

The Supreme Courts In Manhattan and the 
Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


York meet in the Post Office Building; Washington 

and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Clerk of the Couri—Percy G. B. Gilkes. 
Eastern Disirict Court Judges (Kings, 


B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. Moscowitz, 
Clarence G, Galston, and Mortimer W. Byers. 

Cireuit Court Judges (New York, Connecticut and 
Vermont)—Martin T. Manton, Learned Hand, 
Thos. W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, and Harrie B. 
Chase. (Circuit Court Judges sit in Manhattan.) 

United States District Attorneys—Manhbattan, 
Southern District, Lamar Hardy; Brooklyn, Eastern 
Distriets, Leo G. Hickey. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Centre Street. 

The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long Island 
and Staten Island meet in the Court House on 
Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


CITY COURT. 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 16ist St. and Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 
Central Courts Bldg.; Queens, 41-15 29th St., Long 
Island City; Richmond, 66 Lafayette St., New 
Brighton, 8. I. 

e chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec, 31 of year named. 

Chief Clerk, Harry C. Perry; Deputy Chief, Charles 


. Hussey. 
The court is composed as follows: 


Manhattan—Edward B. LaFetra (Chief Jus- 
tice) (1941); Henry S. Schimmel (1937); Vincent S. {| 


COUNTY 


Lippe (1937); Louis Wendel (1939); Joseph T 
Ryan (1936); Joseph W, Keller (1936); Thomas 
FP. Noonan (1938); Louis L, Kahn (1940); James C. 
Madigan (1943). 

Bronx—James A. Donnelly (1936); William 8S, 
Evans (1936); Israel J. P. Alderman (1936); Henry 
G. Schackno (1943). 

Brooklyn—Joseph Fennelly (1936); Alex, H. 
Geismar (1936); Joseph V. Gallagher (1939); Louis 
Goldstein (1939); Charles E. Russel] (19393. 

Queens—William P. Wiener (1941); William B. 
Hazelwood (1941); Peter M. Daly (1943). 

Richmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1941). 


COURTS. 


(The Judges receive ($25,000-$22,500.) 


Bronx—James M. Barrett (1941); Harry Stackell 
(1943), and Lester W. Patterson (1947). 

Kings—Judges George W. Martin (1941); Alger- 
I. Nova (1945); Franklin Taylor (1941), and ! 


John J. Fitzgerald (1942); Peter J. Brancato. 
Queens—Thomas C. Kadien, Jr. (1946); Thomas 

Downs (1945); Charles S. Colden. 
Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 


CENERAL SESSIONS. 


The court sits in the Criminal Courts Buildin, 
Centre. and Franklin Sts., Manhattan. Clerk, 
Edward R. Carroil. The judges, who are elected for 
14 F , who receive $25,000 each, and whose terms 
end Dec. 31 of years named, are: 


Charles C. Nott, Jr. (1941); George L. Donnellan 


(1941); Morris Koenig (1936); Cornelius F. Collins ~ 


(1936); William Allen (1938); James Garrett Wallace 
(1949); John J. Freschi (1945); Owen W. Bohan 
(1947); Otto A. Rosalsky (1943). : 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS. 


(Chief Justice, ($18,000-$15,370, 


Chief Justice—Frederic Kernochan (1936); other 
judges—Charles P. Caldwell (1935), Thomas J. 
Voorhees 1939), 
Af y 


“- 


1940), 
(1938), erick L. Hackenburg (1943), William 
R. Bayes (1945) James E. McDonald (1945). 

Chief Clerk—Peter J. Hayes; Deputy Chief Clerk, 


tan. 
PART I.—Criminal Courts Building, 32 Franklin 
St., Borough of Manhattan. 


other judges $17,500-$15,040.) 


PART II—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART III—153-19 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, Queens. 
“Seals Iv.—County Court House, St. George, 


“PART V.—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 
APPELLATE PART. 


First Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d Wednes- 


ays. 
Boaond Judicial Department, on 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays. 
PROBATION BUREAU. 
Third floor, Municipal Bldg. (south side), Man- 
hattan. Chief Probation Officer—James J. Ryan. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT, CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000 each.) 


Justice—John Warren Hill 
harles Brandt, Jr. (1943); 
, Peter B. Hanson (19: 
Thomas C. Brown (1938); Lawrence 
S. Jackson (1944); 
Wise Tulin (1945). 
Ragan 

illespi 65,500) 
id James. F. Gillespie ; ; 
500). Offices, 


Presidt: 


uty Dir 
ort (86.500) 


($3,720), 


Kings County—Children’s Court division, 111 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk of the 
Court. Family Court division, 327 Schermerhorn 
Street; William C. McKee, Clerk of the Court. 


Bronx County—1118 Grand Conco 
dren’s Court and Family Court 
Marron, Clerk of Court ee aa 

eens County—105-34 Union a 
Taniaiog Le. Children’s Court division, Thomas 
J. O’Brien, Clerk of the Court. Family Court 
division, Thomas J. O’Brien, Clerk of the Court. 

Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace, St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. Children’s Co 
division, Eugene E. Kenny, Clerk of the Court. 
Family Court division, Eugene W. Kenny. 


Queens, ° 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties) —Mareus_ 


urse. Chil- — 
divisions, Frank A. 
Street, — 


ii acid 


% 

i 
‘3 
r 
*% 


-_ 
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CITY MACISTRATES. F ; 


r for 2 term of 10 years, at $12,000-$10,000 a year.) 
Chief See eee soul Sherman: Jr., 161 B. 79th St. (July 1, 1935-June 30, 1945.) 


MANHATTAN—(HEADQUARTERS, 300 MULBERRY ST.) 


x 1 A. 
~ St. (Aug., 1924— | 170 2d Ave. (June, 1931-May 1, 1945), Michae - 
Ponte cantder” poder awe igth Se, | Ford, 125 Norther Ave, (Mar., 1930 Dee. 1941); 
Apr. 1937); Anthony. F. Burke, ; : 1s 
HE a St. sure crak leg 1949) a Huion Capshaw, | June, 1939); Overton Harris, 75 EB. eye SN reerrie 
90 Morningside Drive (Dec, 1929—July 1943), | 1931—July, 1939); Guy Van Amringe, 
August Dreyer, 162 W. 54tb St. (July 1925—Jan. (July 1931—Apr., 1937). 
1940); William A. Farrell, ea Ei aa iS} 
; 6, 3 : A iN 
Bega otf, OH sloar ohn.) Mes, Eg? Selah nian Se ace 
260th St. & Broadway (Jan. 1 ug. a aes 5 ; te bao Wate oes 
; . (May, 1921—|N. Y. C. (ee., 1933—July 18, 1937); Natha : 

Retest: ee eaten: 3g Ht. ot aching ton Ave., | Perlman, 25 E. 9th St. (May, 1935—May, Bone 
(uly, 1923=—June. 1942), Adolph Stern, 199 E. 7th. | Peter A. Abelés, 1901 Hennessey Pl., Bronx (Sept. 
St. (May, 1927—Apr., 1937); Thomas A. Aurelio, 23, 1935—July 1, 1941). 

LOCATION OF CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 


aap .| 402 M Ave.—|st District—120_Schermerhorn 
ee on neud, Prony lstr32 Vel vemea Be se Ball Court 120 Schermerhorn St. Municipal 
2d—425 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). = T ihk"450 1Seks a St. Sti willians- 
Second Ave. and 2d St. 4th—J53 East 57th St. bans! ace Piwh. Cath 495 Gates Ave. With 225 
5th—121st St. and Sylvan Pl. 7th—314 W. 54th St. Snyder Ave., Flatbush. 8th—West 8th St., Coney 
Women’s Court—425 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). | [sland. 9th—4th Ave. and 43d St. 10th—127 
(Night Court for Men)—314 West 54th St. .12th— | Pennsylvania Ave. Traffic Court—1005 Bedford Ave. 
455 W. 15ist St. Municipal Term—52 Chambers Probation Court—510 Municipal Bldg.; Brooklyn 
St. Traffic Court—301 Mott St... Bronx Traffic | Homicide Court—31 Snyder Ave. 
Court—161st St. and Third Ave. (Parts 1 and 2), Queens—Il1st—115 Fifth St., Long Island City. 
and 455 W. 15lst St. (Part 3). Homicide Court— | 24d—120 Broadway, Flushing. 3d—Beach Channel 
300 Mulberry St. Chief Clerk, 510 Municipal Bldg., | Dr., bet. 90th and Qist Sts., Far Rockaway. 4th— 
Brooklyn; Deputy Chief Clerk and Chief Probation | Town Hall, 159th St. and Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. 
Officer, 300 Mulberry St. 5th—Catalpa Ave. and CHaffee St., Ridgewood. 
Brooklyn—Ofiice of the Chief Clerk—Rm. 510, Richmond—1lst—Castleton and Bement Aves. 
Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn. (Municipal Term.)— | West New Brighton. 2d—67 Targee St., Stapleton, 


BRONX. 


George Bb. DeLuca, 674 E. 220th St. (May, 1930— | William Klapp, 1100 Grand Concourse (Apr., 1932— 
July, 1941); Raphael R. Murphy, 2715 Arlington | Aug., 1939); Frank Oliver, 3252 Perry Ave. (June, 
Ave. (May, 1930—April, 1943); Bernard Mogilesky, | 1934—June, 1944). 

760 Pelham Parkway South (July, 1931—June, 1942); 


BROOKLYN. 


George H. Folwell, 372 Washington Ave. (Apr. | (July, 1935—May, 1941); Mark Rudich, 736 Wil- 
1914—Dec., 1941; Thomas F. Casey, 157 Sulli-| loughby Ave. (Jan., 1928—Dec., 1939); William 
van Pl. (Apr., 1931—July, 1940); John D. Mason, | O’Dwyer, 449 79th St. (Dec., 1932—May, 1941); 
899 Union St. (July, 1933—July, 1943); Casper J. | James A. Blanchfield, 853 E. 14th St. (Feb., 1929— 
Liota, 159 Sunnyside Ave. (May, 1921—Dec., | May, 1941); Sylvester Sabbatino, 2320 Avenue M 
1941); David L. Malbin, 8701 Shore Road (July, | (July, 192 July, 1939); Mrs. Jeanette G. Brill, 
1931 — Dec., 1939); Jacob Hilperin, Leverich | 1542 Union St. (May, 1929—May, 1941): Bernard 
Towers, 25 Clark St. (Jan., 1922—Deec, 1941);} A. Kozicke, 237 21st St. (Feb., 1933—May, 1941); 
Alyah W. Burlingame, 96 Hancock St. (Sept., 1935— | Thomas H. Cullen, Jr., 215 Congress St. (Dec., 
Sept., 1945) Vincent J. Sweeney, 217 Brooklyn Ave. | 1933—May, 1944). 


QUEENS. 


Thomas F. Doyle, 147-20 Cherry Ave., Flushing | —Jan., 1938); Frank Giorgio, 9005 188th St., Hollis 
(May, 1917—May, 1937); Anthony Hoekstra, 159-05 eee: 1928 -Dec 1935)" Alfred J. Hoffman, No. 
85th Ave. Jamaica (Merch, 1932—Dec., 1937); | 35-57 160th St., Flushing (May, 1934—May, 1944) 
Benjamin Marvin, 90-11 195th St., Hollis (Jan., 1928 

RICHMOND. 


William T. Croak, 199 Bard Ave., W. New | Sree ae Prospect Pl., New Dorp (Sept., 1924— 
Brighton, S. L (Jan. 1918—Dec. 1937); Henry W. | Jan., 1936). 


MUNICIPAL COURTS. 
(Justices elected for a term of 10 years; President Justice, $15,000-$11,840; others, $12,000-$10,840.) 
Board of Justices—Headquarters, 8 Reade St. BROOKLYN. 


Manhattan. The justices, by districts, are: — 
Ist—146 Grand St., William J. A. Caffrey, John | Michael Mitee Sts George J. Joyce, 
F. O'Neil, David Morris. 2d—495 Gates Ave., Lawrence C. Fish, Edward A 
2d—264 Madison St., Isidor I. Haber, Morris | Wynne, Wm. J. McNulty. ; 
Eder, Joseph Raimo, Lester Lazarus, Emil M. Haas. 3d—6 and 8 Lee Ave. Wm J.. Bogenschutz 
3d—314 West 54th St., C. J. Garrison, Benedict | Charles J. Carroll 


D. Dineen, Frank A. Carlin, Gharles A. Curtin. 4th—1110 Eastern Parkway, Jacob S. Strahl. 
4th—-207 East 32d St, William S Katzenstein, 5th—42d St. and 4th Ave.” John J. Cain, Frank 
illiam Pewee. John M. Lewis. Bf sce rn ee i 
5th—2565 Broadway, Joseph S. Rosalsky, Ben- tens nyder Ave., Edward Cassin, Frank H. 

jamin Shalleck, Thomas. J. Whalen. ¥, Sen" | Parcells, Nathan Sweedier, ; 
6th—155-157 East 88th St.. Myron Sulzberger, | ,,/t8—363 Liberty Ave. Frank E. Johnson, 

Joseph F. Caponigri, Samuel Ecker. Charles H. Haubert. 
7th—447 West 151st St., David C. Lewis, John J,| _5th—1301 Surf Ave.. Coney Island, Murray Hearn. 

Sullivan, Lewis A. Abrams, QUEENS. 


8th—170 East 121st St., Leopold Prince, William Ist—115 Fifth St., L. I. Cit: John O’Rourk 
E. Slevin. Harold J. Crawford. y bia 


‘9th—624 Madison Ave., Charles Garside, eS : 
Winter, George L. Genung, William C. ‘Wilson: ao ob adway and Court St., Elmhurst, William 


Ison, | H. Robinson, 
Jehial M. Roeder, Pelham St., George Bissell. 3d—6902-64th St. E 
«, {ih West 12oth St., Charles E. Toney, James | Edward J. Smith.” ee tea 
atson. 4th—Town Hall, Jamai He : ; 
BRONX, Nicholas M. Pette. ys DOS Fae 


5th—Beach Channel Dr. near 90th St., Far = 
ist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., Louis A. Schoffel, | #way. (William J. Morris, Jr. bag 
Michael B. McHugh, Christopher C. McGrath; | 6th—Town Hall, Flushing. Rodman Richardson. 
en tact ies St. and Wachi A ay Onin 
—FEas . al ashington Ave., James J. 1st— 
A apron V. Sullivan, Michael N. Delagi., Brighton Tone Cobo Ave, Woe ee 


if 2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, John G. Clark, ° 
/ 


—— 


PMT SP se yt 
4 New York City—Civil Service Rules: Jury Duty. 


» 


/ 


Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, 
Laws of 1899, April 19. the rules apply to all positions 
in the service of the City of New York except officers 
elected by the people, all legislative officers and em- 
ployees, heads of any department, or superintendents, 


_ principals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 


- or college. 


The Unclassified Service includes elective officers; 
the officers and employees of the Board of Alderinen; 
members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person i) ace by name in any statute. 

tee Classified Service is divided into four classes; 
Damely: 


Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and 
com on authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorized 
by law, of each court, and one clerk of each elective 
Judicial officer. 


Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 
elsewhere, that itis not practicable to fill through 
competitive examination. 


Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 


Competitive Class—tIncludes all positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit 


Py 4 
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CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN, THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


en of the applicant by competitive exami 

Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are 
filled as a result of the examinations held by the 
department subject to approval or rejection by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 


Filing Applications for Positions in Gom- 


petitive Class—Applications for positions in the 
Competitive and Labof classes will be issued and re- 
ceived only for the position or positions advertised, 
and only during the period specified by the commis- 
sion in such advertisement. Advertisements for the 
various examinations appear in the prominent daily 
papers and in the City Record. The City Record is on 
file in the reading room of any of the city libraries. 
2 Applicants must be citizens of the United | 
States and residents of the State of New York. 
The requirement as to residence may be waived by 
the commission, but only with the proviso that ap- 
plicants become residents of the State of New York 
prior to the date of their appointment. 

Applicants for patrolmen must have resided 
within the State of New York at least one (1) year 
prior to the date of appointment. 

Fees, for positions paying $1,000 or more, are 
charged for examinations, usually 1-20 of 1 per cent. 
of the entering salary. 

Applicants for all positions in the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medical 
and physical examination. 

Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; no written examination Is given 
to es 

@ headquarters of the Commission are in the 
Municipal Building. 


The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules: 


Accounts, Comm. of; Armory Board; Art Com- 
mission; Assessors, Board of; Borough President in 
each borough, Office of the; Buildings under each 


_ Borough President, Department of. 


Budget, Bureau of the; Child Welfare. Board of; 
Miunicinal: —— Go ee Commission, 
Munic: ; Correction, ment of. 

Co City, City Magistrates’; Domestic Rela- 
tions; Municipal; Special Sessions. 

Docks, Department of; Education, Department 


of: Elections, Board of; Estimate & Apportionment, 
- Board 


of; Finance, Department of (incl. City 
Chamberlain). 
Fire Department; Health, Department of; Henry 
Hudson Parkway Authority. 
her Education, Board of; College, Brooklyn, 


City, Hunter. 


Hospitals, Department 6f; Housing Authority, 
N. Y. City; Law Department; Licenses, Department 
of; Mayor's Office; Medical Examiner, Chief; Parks, 
Department of. 

Parole Commission; Plant & Structures, Depart- 
ment of; Plumbers, Examining Board of; Police® 
Department; Public Markets, Weights & Measures, 
Department of. 

Public Welfare, Department of; Purchase, De- 
partment of; Sanitation, Department -of; Sinking 
Fund Commission; Standards & Appeals, Board of. 

Taxes & Assessments, Department of; Teachers 
Retirement System; Tenement House Department; 
Transportation, Board of; Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority; Water Supply, Board of; Water Supply, 
Gas & Electricity, Department of. ‘ 


tors of Elections and Poll Clerks are not subject to competitive examination, 
fie castrcua height of fremen is 5 ft. 7 in.; that of policemen, 5 ft., 8 in. 


eel ri 


JURY DUTY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


To be qualified to serve, a person must not be 
less than 21 nor more than 70 years of age, and he 
must be a male citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of the City of New York; and he is a 
resident within the meaning of the jury law if he 
dwells or lodges here the greater part of the time 
between the first day of October and the last day 
of June. He must be the owner, in his own right, 
of real or personal property of the value of $250; or 
the husband of a woman who js the owner, in her 
own right, of real or personal property of that value. 
He must also be in the possession of his natural 
faculties, and not be infirm or decrepit; intelligent, 
of good character, and able to read and write the 
English language understandingly. 

: PUBLIC OFFICIALS DISQUALIFIED. 


Each of the foliowing officers is disqualified by 
law to serve as a trial juror: 

1, The governor; the lieutenant-governor; the sec- 
retary to the governor. 

2. The comptroller; the attorney-general; the head, 
and members of a board, council or commission which 
is the head, of a civil department of the state: mem- 


- bers of the state tax commission; members of the state 


commission of correction; members of the state in- 


dustrial board; members of the public service and 


director of 
_ officer spec! 


transit commissions; the commissioner of education; 
the commissioner of culture and markets; the 
tate charities; and the deputy of each 
ed in this subdivision. 


3. A member of the legislature, during the session 


of the house, of which he is a member. 


4, A judge of a court of record, or a surrogate. 

5. A sheriff, under sheriff. or deputy sheriff. 

6, The clerk or deputy-clerk of a court of record. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE EXEMPT, - 

(1) Attorneys at law; (2) captains, engineers and 


officers of vessels; (3) consuls of foreign nations; (4) 


dentists; (5) embalmers; (6) engineers of steam boilers — 
(not in vessels); (7) fire company members; (8) fire 
company members who were honorably discharged 
after five years; (9) grand jurors. a 

(10) Ministers, of religion; on National Guard 
members; (12) National Guard members who were 
honorably discharged after five years; Oe news- 
paper editors, artists and reporters; (14) New York 
City Fire Department members; (15) New York 


City Police Department members; (16) Old Guard _ 


members; (17) optometrists; (18) persons physically * 
incapable; (19) pharmacists. ‘ ' 
(20) Pilots; (21) physicians and surgeons; g 
professors and teachers; (23) sheriff’s jurors; 24) 
state, city or county office holders, whose duties ‘“‘at 
the time” prevent jury service; (25) street cleaners: 
(26) superintendents, conductors and engineers of 
railroads, other than street railroads; (27) telegraph 
operators. Cos 

(28) United States office holders, whose duties “at 
the time’ prevent jury service; (29) veterans of the 
Civil War; (30) veterinarians. 

The wording of the laws as to pe exemptions is 
not precisely the same in the various boroughs, but 
aero nbous requirements apply, specifically to qmiy 

e above re! ements ap 1 
service in trials in the courts of record and in the 


criminal courts. nee 


Sheriff's Juries and Grand Juries are selected or 
drawn under different conditions. ; 
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The Centtal Building of the Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 23, 
1911; cost, $9,000,000. 

Corporate endowment funds provide for books, 
salaries and other costs of the Reference Department 
in the Central Building and for the Central Circula- 
tion Branch and Central Children’s Room in that 
building. The Circulation Department is maintained 
through annual appropriations by the City of New 
York and serves three Boroughs—Manhattan, The 
Bronx, and Richmond. ; 

The branch library buildings usually contain lend- 
ing and reference departments for adults, similar 
departments for children, lecture rooms used for 
meetings for educational purposes and for organiza- 
tions for social betterment. The branch libraries 
work in concert with the schools and pay special 
attention to the Americanization of foreign-born 
citizens. In addition to the branches there are the 
Municipal Reference Library, Library for the Blind, 
Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, and Picture 
Collection (lending). i 

The Reference Department, in the Central Build- 
ing, in addition to its main reading room, has special 


' rooms devoted to art and prints, American history, 


7 


*s 


maps, manuscripts, music, genealogy, Slavonic liter- 
ature, Jewish literature, Oriental literature, eco- 
nomics and public documents, books for the blind, 
periodicals, science, technology, and newspapers. 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two galleries 
which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart art col- 
lections, with portraits of Washington, by Gilbert 
Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, Copley, 
Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prints is notable. 

Director, H. M. Lydenberg; Chief of the Refer- 
ence Dept., K. D. Metcalf; Chief oi the Circulation 
Department, Franklin F. Hopper. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES. 
MANHATTAN—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broad- 
way; 61 Rivington St.; 388 E. Houston St.; 66 
Leroy St.; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 E. 10th St.; 
251 W. 13th St.; 228 E. 23rd St.; 209 W. 23d St., 
803 E. 36th St., 457 W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 


New York City—Public Libraries.  ~ 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


742 10th Ave. near 51st St.; 121 B. 58th St.; 328 E. 
67th St.;: 190 Amsterdam Ave. near 69th St. 

1465 York Ave., near 78th St.; 222 E. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 81st St.; 112 E. 96th St.; 
206 W. 100th St.; 174 E. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th St.; 
116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. Room 108a; Colum- 
bia Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St.; 224 E. 125th St.; 
518 W. 125th St.: 103 W. 135th St.; 503 W. 145th 
St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 160th St.; 535 W. 
179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave. near 207th St. 

RICHMOND—14 Bay Street, St. George; 75 
Bennett St., Port Richmond; 976 Castleton Ave., W. 
New Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 Amboy 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Gifford’s Lane, Great Kills; 
155 Third St., New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Library). 

THE BRONX—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E. 160th 
St.; 877 Southern Blvd.; 910 Morris Ave. cor. 162d 
St.: 78 W. 168th St.; 610 E. 169th St.; 1205 Harrod 
Ave. (Clason’s P’t.); 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th St.; 
707 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 3041 
Kingsbridge Ave.. near 230th St.: 325 City Island 
Ave.; 4054 Carpenter Ave., near 223d St.; 4304 
Katonah Ave. 

Hours, Central Building: 9 A M. to 10 P.M.; 1 to 
10 P.M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

As of Jan. 1, 1935, the Library contained 2,386,751 
books and pamphlets in the Reference Department, 
and 1,399,052 books in the Circulation Department, 
a total of 3,785,803. 

In 1934 there were recorded as using the Reference 
Department collections, 2,204,853 readers. They 
consulted 4,529,225 volumes. 

The number of readers and visitors counted enter- 
ing the building was 4,292,151. 

In the Circulation Department 11,513,109 volumes 
were borrowed for home use. 

The assets of the Library, Dec. 31, 1934, totaled 
$50,992,985; expenditures were $2,856,371. 

The City of New York appropriated for carrying 
on the work of the Circulation Department and the 
Municipal Reference Library, and for maintenance 
and repairs of the Central Building, during 1934, 
the sum of $1,325,674. 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


" Maintained by the City of New York to serve the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Administration headquarters, 
1 Hanson Pl. The Generali Reference Department 
is at Montague Branch (Central Building at Grand 
Army Plaza not completed); there are 34 branch 


libraries, one community station, 30 deposit stations 


and 556 other agencies for distribution of books. 

The Department of library extension loans collec- 
tions to institutions and organizations. 

The general reference department has one of the 
largest and best collections of reference works in the 
country and each branch library also has a reference 
collection. 

The library has 1,109,677 volumes, 489,137 regis- 
tered borrowers and circulated 7,052,019 volumes for 
home reading during 1934. The city appropriation 
for its maintenance for 1934 was $769,629.00. It 
had additional revenues of $96,355.84 from state 
erants. endowments and fees for overdue books. 

Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St. and 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave. at Han- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Brownsville, 
Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville Chil- 
dren's, Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bushwick, that 
Ave. and Seigel St. 

Canarsie, 1141 E. 92d St.; Carroll Park, Clinton 


and Union Sts.; City Park, St. Edwards St. and 

Auburn Pl.; Coney Island, 2880 Stillwell Ave.; 

Crown Heights, 401 Rogers Ave.; DeKalb, Bushwick 

and DeKalb Aves., Hast, Arlington Ave. and War- 

wick St., Hastern Parkway, Eastern Parkway and 

Sacre ee aay Ave.; Flatbusi, Linden Bivd. and Flat- 
e. 


Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerrittsen © 


Beach, 305 Gerrittsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Nor: 
and Leonard St.; /rving, Irving Ave. and Weaapies 
a v eH ar eee epee gave. Kings High- 
i .; Leonard, Devoe and 
Sts.; Macon, Lewis Ave. and Macon St. roe 
Mapleton, 6107 18th Ave.; Midwood, 984 E. 12th 
St.; Montague, 197 Montague St.; New Utrecht, 8210 
18th Ave.; Pacific, 4th Ave. and Pacific St.; Prospect 
6th Ave. and 9th St.; Red Hook, Richards St. an 
Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, Hopkinson Ave. and Macon 
St._ Sheepshead Bay, 1802 Jerone Ave.; Sowh, 4tb Ave 
and 5ist St.; Tompkins Park, Marcy and Greene 
Aves.: Williamsburoh. Division and Marcy Aves 
Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M., Saturday 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and on legal 
holidays from 2 to 6 P.M. Montague Branch open 
prac str A. M. to 9 P. M., Sundays and holidays 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN. 


American Geographical Society, Broadw: 
fecth et-—Open trom 10 A Me tos bo | 

American Museum of Natural distory, 

- Park West, corner W. 77th St, 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 

Broadway. 

Poe A W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and 7th — 

‘A.M. to 10'P. M. See hee 
French Institute, 22 E. 60th St. 
Frick Art Reference, 6 E. 7ist St. Admittance by 
Peeriie Counce eeuene te ante : 

el uakerania), ‘ 5 — 

Mondavs, Wednesdays, Fridays. spa cage A 
nce ae Ge eae eae aew hs E. 58th St.— 

en 9. .M. to - M.; clo: 
Grol er, if W. ‘oti St, na sed on Sundays. 
spanic Society, W. 156th St., near Br 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park Won a M 

to 6 P. M,, except August and holidays. j 

Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sq., Bronx. 
Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 
Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5.30 P. M. 


Central 


9 A.M. t 
New York 


t. 
9 P.M. 
branches— 
2to10P.M. 
at 92d St. 
the several 
M., Sundays 
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New York City—Hall of Fame. 


- THE HALL OF FAME FOR GREAT AMERICANS, AT N. Y. UNIVERSITY. 


(Director, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson; Executive Office, 745 Fifth Ave., 


The names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame ate 
chosen eyery five years by a College of Electors con- 
sisting of approximately one hundred American men 
and women of distinction representing every State of 
the Union and several professions. Three names, 


Feat Washington 
Abraham LincoIn 
Daniel Webster 
Benjamin Franklin. 
_ Ulysses Simpson Grant 
John Marshall 
Thomas Jefferson 
Raiph Waldo Emerson 
Robert Fulton 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Washington {rving 
Jonathan Fdwards 
uel Finley Breese oe 
David Glasgow 
Henry Clay 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
George Peabody 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Joseph Story 
John Adams 


Asa Gray 


James Madison 


Will 
George Bancroft 
Andrew Jackson 


Maria Mitchell 
Edgar Allan Poe 


Phillips Brooks 


Robert Edward Lee 
Emma Willard 


Horace Mann 


Mary Lyon Alexander Hamilton 
Jobn James Audubon Mark Hopkins 
James Kent 


The Hall of Fame, built with funds contributed 
by Mrs, Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould), is a struc- 
ture on University Heights, in the Bronx, east of the 
Harlem River Valley, built in the form of a terrace 
with superimposed colonnade connecting the Univer- 
sity Hall of Philosophy with the Hall of Languages. 

Oniy persons who shall have been dead 25 or more 
years are now eligible to be chosen. They include 
authors and editors, business men, educators, inven- 
tors, missionaries and explorers, philanthropists and 


Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Gilbert Charles Stuart 
John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 
William Tecumseh Sherman 
Charlotte Cushman 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
iam Cullen Bryant 
John Lothrop Motley 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


James Fenimore Cooper 


N. ¥. City.) 


those of William Penn, the colonist; Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, the astronomer, and Grover Cleveland, 
president ‘and statesman, were chosen in 1935. 

Following are the names of the 72 persons elected 
to the Hall. In their honor, except to the last three, 
tablets and busts were in place in 1935. 


Francis Parkman 

Louis Agassiz 

Elias Howe 

Joseph Henry 

Rufus Choate 

Daniel Boone 

Frances Blizabeth Willard 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
(“Mark Twain’’) 

Roger Williams 

James Buchanan Eads 

William Thos. Green Morton 

Patrick Henry 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

Edwin Booth 

John Paul Jones 

James A, McNeill Whistler 

James Monroe 

Matthew Fontaine Maury 

Walt Whitman 

William Penn 

Simon Newcomb ‘ 

Grover Cleveland 


reformers, preachers and theologians, scientists, engi- 
neers and architects, lawyers and judges, musicians, 
painters and sculptors, physicians and surgeons, rulers 
and statesmen, soldiers and sailors, di tinguished 
men and women outside the above classes. 

Fifty names were to be inscribed on the tablets at 
the beginning, and five additional names every fifth 
year thereafter, until the year 2000, when the 150 
inscriptions will be completed. 

Men and women now are admitted equally to the 
Hall of Fame. 


THE HALL OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Honorary Dtrector—Dr. W. Francklyn Paris. 

Distinct from the Hall of Fame but under the aegis 
of New York University is the Hall of American 
Artists, a collection of memorials of American painters 
and sculptors which decorate the rotunda of the 
Gould Memorial Library. 

Portrait busts comforming to an architectural fort 
mula, have been installed as follows: James A. Me- 
“Le Ae geet Quinn; J. Q. A. Ward by 


Hermon A. J. Q. A. Ward by himself; 
Elihu Vedder by Mibin Polasek; A ee St. Gau- 
dens by John F! amg Walter Shirlaw by Paul W 


Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce by Paul 
Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. Bartlett; 8. F. B. Morse 
by Horatio Greenough (1841); Francis D. Millet by 


Albin Polasek; George Inness by Scott Hartley; 
Charles W. Hawthorne by_ Albin Polasek; Charles 
Grafly by Albin Polasek; Daniel C. French by his 
daughter, Margaret French Cresson; Frank Duve- 
neck by Charles Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin 
Polasek; Henry K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; and 
Carroll Beckwith by George T. Bewster. 

The memorials to workers in the decorative arts 
will occupy spaces in the alcoves. 

A beginning has been made for an Architects’ 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance of the 
library building which are a memorial to Stanford 
White, architect, whose firm designed the Hall of 
Fame. These doors contain medallions contributed 
by noted sculptors, 


OHIO JOURNALISM HALL OF FAME. 


Established at Ohio State University, School of 
Journalism. Those elected with year of birth and 


death, are: 

Joseph Medill ae 
Fae Cox oe Adee 9); R. 
ie che (1833- pag 
1809); Murat Halstead (1829-1908); William 
Howells 5 (887-1020): Whitelaw Reid (1837-1913): 
Januarius Aloysius MacGahan (1844-1878); John T. 


Mack (1846-1914), 


Samuel_ Sullivan 
Locke (Petroleum 
William Maxwell i hae 


arles Hammond Ng tly Edward Wilson 
; Washington (1816-1890) ; 
asieisi9y Faulkner as6s 1923); Edward 3 


Seri 1854-1926). 
HDs F. Browne (Artemus Ward) (1834-1867); 
John Brough (1811-1865); Warren G. Harding (1865. 


PE 
ae (1825-1890); Samuel Medary 
O1- 
— 2 Wilson (1787-1852); William m- 
aiinsn (1837-1920): Richard F. Outcalt Tgs3 i988) 
~ John Saxton 172 1871); Moses Dawson (1768- 
1844); Samuel . Flickinger (1848-1929). 


If fleas ‘Samuel 


ILLINOIS JOURNALISM HALL OF FAME, 


The Hall of Fame for newspaper men of note 
sponsored by the Illinois Press Association was 
established in 1927 at the School of Journalism of the 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana. 

The following is a list of elections to Oct., 

Victor Fremont Lawson, Joseph M. Medill, Ae 
Parish Lovejoy, Henry Wilson Clendenin,’ David 
irigbs Barkley, Simeon Francis, William Osborne 


Davis. 

Melville Elijah Stone, John Waterbury Clinton, 
John W. Bailey, Edward Wyllis Scripps, Henry 
Means Pindell. 


lin, Horace Greeley Henry J. "Raymond William R. 
Nelson, ssepe h Pulitzer, Henry W. Grady, Samuel 
Bowles 11, Thaddeus Delane (English), Theop hraste 
Renaudot’ (French), Charles Digkens {Bbaishy= 
pnarlee A. Dana, Harvey W. 

Maximilian Harden (Germany "Henry Wat. 
L, Clemens. 


J GASOLINE TAXES PAID EXCEED FOUR BILLIONS. 


The first gasoline ra = sed in the United States 
was in Orson on ae he 919. In the sixteen years 
up to Dec. 31, Be: el, 620.044 133 has been col- 
lected in adoral eete State nce on motor fuel, and 
of this sum motorists of New York State have con- 
tributed more than $207,000,000, according to esti- 


Be 


Mates by William L. Kallman, chairman of the New 
York State Petroleum Industries Committee. 

Every State adopted the device to finance highways 
as did the Federal Government, The New York tax, 
first imposed in 1929, has yielded $207,750,813 up 
to Dec. 31, 1934, exclusive of Federal taxes. 


c. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESICN. 


(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York.) 


cademy of Design and the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) were united 
Monit foes, Al eters of the TATE organization then became members of the former. 


Council  (1934-1935)—Prestdent, Jonas Lie; 
Vice-president, Hobart Nichols and Edward Mec- 
Carter; Corresponding Secretary, Charles C. Curran; 
Asst. Corresp. Sec., Albert P. Lucas; Recording 
Secretary, Charles S. Chapman; Treasurer, Henry 
Prellwitz; Asst. Treasurer, Fred’k Ballard Williams; 
other members of the Council, John Taylor Arms, 
George Elmer Browne, Henry R. Rittenberg, Eugene 
Savage, Gifford Beal, and John Gregory. 


ACADEMICIANS. 
. (The year named is that of election.) 


Painters—Wayman Adams, 1926: Karl Ander- 
son, George R. Barse Jr., 1900; Gifford Beal, 1914; 
Cecilia Beaux, 1902; Hilda Belcher, 1932; Frank W. 
Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 1915; Edwin H. Blash- 
field, 1888; Ernest L. Blumenschein, 1927; Roy 
Brown, 1926; Geo. Elmer Browne, 1928; George 
DeForest Brush, 1908. 


Arthur Covey, 1934; John F. Carlson, Charles 
§. Chapman, 1926; John E. Costigan, 1898; Colin 
Campbell Cooper, 1912; E. Irving Couse, 1911; 
Bruce Crane, 1901; Charles ‘C. Curran, 1904. 


Louis Paul Dessar. 1906; Charles Melville Dewey, 
1907; Thomas W. Dewing, 1888; Sidney E. Dickin- 
son, 1927; Paul per tas 1907; Edward Dufner, 
1929; Frank V. DuMond, 1906. 


Lydia Field Emmet, 1912; Barry Faulkner, 1931; 
Anna Fisher, 1932; Gertrude Fiske, 1930; John 
Folinsbee, 1928; August Franzen, 1920; Frederick 
Karl Frieseke, 1914. 

Daniel Garber, 1913; Howard Giles, 1929; W. 
Granville-Smith, 1915; Albert L. Groll, 1910; Jules 
Guerin, 1931; Wm. J. Glackens, 1933. 

Lillian W. Hale, 1931; Eugene Higgins, 1928; 
Howard Hildebrandt, 1932; Charles Hopkinson, 
1929; Aldro T. Hibbard, 1933. 

Ernest L. Ipsen, 1924; John C. Johansen, 1915. 

Paul King, 1933; William Sargent Kendall. 1905; 
W. L. Lathrop, 1907; Leon Kroll, 1927; Ernest 
Lawson, Jonas Lie, 1917; DeWitt Lockman, 1921; 


. Albert P. Lucas, 1927; Hayley Lever, 1933. 


Jean MacLean, 1926; Richard E. Miller, 1915; 
F. Luis Mora, 1906; Herman Dudley Murphy, 1934; 
Jerome Myers, 1929. 


Hobart Nichols, 1920; Spencer Nichols, ane 
: ; 1906: 
DeWitt Parshall, 1917; William M. Paxton, 1928; 
Henry Prellwitz, 1912; Van Dearing Perrine, 1931. 


William Ritschel, 1914; Henry R. Rittenberg, 
1927; William S. Robinson, 1914; Charles Rosen, 
1917; Edward F. Rook, 1924; Carl Rungius, 1920; 
Chauncey F. Ryder, 1920. 


Eugene F. Savage, 1926; W. Elmer Schofield, 

opold Seyffert. 1907; Henry B. Snell. 1906; 

. H. Singer, Jr., 1931; Eugene Speicher, 1925; 
Albert Sterner, 1934. 

Henry 0. Tanner, 1927; Edmund C. Tarbell. 1906; 
William Thorne, 1913; Helen M. Turner. 1921; 
Walter Ufer, 1926. 


Horatio Walker, 1891; Harry W. Watrous, 1895; 
Frederick J, Waugh, 1911; C. D. Weldon, 1897: 
Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams, 
1909; Ezra Winter, 1928; Charles H. Woodbury, 
1907: Cullen Yates, 1919. 


1899; Robert I. 
Aitken, 1914; Chester Beach, 1924; ‘A: st 1 


Gregory, 1934; C. Paul Jennewein, 1933; Charles 
Keck, 1928; Isidore Konti, 1909; Albert Laessle, 
ate Lee Lawrie, 1932; Evelyn Beatrice Longman, 


Frederick W. MacMonnies, 1906; Hermon A. 
MacNeil, 1906: Paul H. Manship, 1916; Edward 
MeCartan, Charles H. Niehaus, 1906; Albin Polasek, 
1933; A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; Frederick G. R! 
Roth, 1906; Lorado Taft, 1911; Bessie Potter Von- 
noh, 1921; Adolph A. Weinman, 1911; Mahonri 
Young, 1923, j 


Architects—Welles Bosworth, 1928; 
Wiley Corbett, 1908; J. H. Freedlander, 1932; J. 
Monroe Hewlett, 1931; Frederick Law _ Olmsted, 


en John Russell Pope, 1924; Egerton Swarthout 


Graphic Arts—Ernest D. Roth, 1928; Charles 
Dana Gibson, 1932; John Taylor Arms, 1933; Kerr 
Eby, 1934; Allen Lewis, 1934. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Painters—Ernest Albert William Auerbach- 
Levy, Chas. Curtis Allen, 1933; Junius Allen, William 
J. Baer, Hugo Ballin, Reynolds Beal, E. A. Bell, 
Louis F. Berneker, 1931; Oscar E. Berninghaus, 
Frank A. Bicknell, Charles Bittinger, Mary Green 
Blumenschein, George H. Bogert, Fred’k S. Bosley, 
1931; Joseph H. Boston, Alexander Bower, 1931; 
Robert Brackman, Francis S. Bradford, Hugh H. 
Breckenridge, D. Putnam Brinley, Belmore Brown, 
George M. Bruestle, K. A Buehr. 


Dines Carlsen Ettore Caser, 1931, Adelaide Cole, 
Chase, Eliot Clark, Ralph Clarkson, Alphaeus P. Cole, 
Jay Connaway, 1933; William Cotton, Dean Cornwell, 
Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp. 


Leon Dabo, Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, John 
Ward Dunsmore, Geo. Wharton Edwards, Walter 
Farndon, Jerry Farnsworth, 1933; William B. Faxon, 
Will Howe Foote, Will Foster, Kenneth Frazier. 


Robert David Gauley, Lillian M. Genth, Arthur 
Hill Gilbert, Mary Gray, Abbott Graves, Edmund 
Greacen, Frank Russell Green. 


Ben Ali Haggin, Armin Hansen, Albert Herter, 
Victor Higgins, Laura C. Hills, Harry Hoffman, 
James R. Hopkins, Felicie Waldo Howell, Henry 8S. 
Hubbell, Frederick W. Hutchison, William H. Hyde, 
Frank Tenney Johnson, Alphonse Jongers. ; 


Wilson Irvine, Dora Wheeler Keith, Salvatore 
Lascari, Harry Leith-Ross, Emma Fordyce MacRae, 
Mary Fairchild Low. 


Fred Dana Marsh, Maud M. Mason, Paul Mosch- 
cowitz, Roy Mason, Fred’k J. Mulhaupt, Raymond 
P. R. Neilson, George Laurence Nelson. 


Walter Nettleton, G. Glenn Newell, Dorothy Ocht- 
man. 


Marie D. Page, Lawton Parker, Douglass Parshall. 
ara SE cla ee oe oe Robert 
ilipp, ram Poele, enry R. , 
J. E. Powell, Edith Mitchell Prellwitz. oon a 


Ellen E. Rand, Jes Schlaikjer, Frank S 
a Emmet Eee Howard E. Sinith, Archut 
. Spear, oP. ompson, Pa 
Theodore Van Soelen, 1933. bee 


H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, E 
Warner, William Wendt, William J. Whittenone 
Guy Wiggins, Andrew Winter, 1931, Charles Morris 
Pee Gladys ae Arthur W. Woelfie, Catharine 


Kalish, Katharine Lane, Gertrude Lathro sa 
Georg Lober. ese 


Berthold Nebel, Allen G. Newman, Willard D 
Paddock, Attillio Piccirilli, Furio Piccirilli 
Putnam, Janet Scudder. nae ct 


Architects—Chester Aldrich, Grosvenor 
bury, William A. Boring, William Adams Dense: 
Cass Gilbert, Jr., Frederic Hirons, Wm. Mitchell 
Kendall, H. Van Buren Magonigle, Benjamin W. 
Morris; C. Grant La Farge, C. Howard Walker. 


Graphic Arts—Howard McCormick, 
Rosenberg, Arthur Heintzelman, Troy xis oi 


The National Academy of Design h: 

new international award, a ain for waist 
guished service to the fine arts,” in 1929, to Elihu 
Root for his part in pl: arks and memorial 
buildings of Washington in 1 ob: in 1934 to Edwin 
oe oan and posthumously to the laté S. F. 
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ne ee AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 

e Bok members of the American Acad- ja meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
emy of Arts and Letters were selected by the Na-| tion in 1898. The qualification for membership 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters from its own | is notable achievement in art, music or literature. 
body in 1904 by ballot. The seven were William | The number in ne institute is limited to 250, and the 
‘Dean Towels. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund | election is by ballot. 

Clarence Stedman, John La Farge, Samuel L. The American Academy of Arts and Letters num- 

Clemens, John ee and Edward MacDowell. In| bers fifty members and the officers are: Nicholas 

et Kener ee el dea’ to a are} eee Seen any oe ered President; Wilbur L. Cm Chan~ ae" 
4& member of the National Institute | cellor an ‘Treasurer; Robert Und 

of Arts and Letters. This society was organized at Secretary. TO 


The following are the living members of the academy, as of Nov, 1935. B 


_ James Truslow Adams, London. ak Hadley, N. Y. Bliss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘Herbert Adams, N. Y. Charles Downer Hazen, N. = William Lyon Phelps, New Haven, 
George Grey orks * N. Y¥. City. Willan, Henderson, N. Y. Conn. 

Cecilia Beaux, N. Y. Sydney C. Howard, Oyster es ‘L.1,|John R. Pope, N. Y. 

Edwin Howland Blashiteld, Y.JM. A. DeWolfe Howe, Boston. ||Elihu Root, N. Y. 

Geo, deForest Brush, Dublin, N {. H.|Anna Hyatt Huntington, N. Y. age A Dwight Sedgwick, Dedham, 

Nicholas oe Butler, N. Y. Archer Milton Huntington, N. 

Ae al Cortissoz, N. Robert Underwood Johnson, N. - orkaa: Taft, Chicago. 
Wilbur L. Cross, Now Hayen, Conn,| William Mitchell Kendall, N. ¥. |Booth Tarkington, 

Walter Damrosch, New York. Walter Lippmann, N. Y. Deems Taylor, Stamford, Conn. 
John H. Finley, N es Abbott L. Lowell, Cambridge. Edith Whurton, Hyeres, France, 
James E. Fraser, x Paul Manship, New York. Adolph Alexander Weinman, 

Robert Frost, eer Mass, 


I beter ary ihe 


e ae Markham, Staten Is,, N.Y.) Forest Hills, L. 
Hamlin Garland, N. Y. Frank J. Mather, Jr., Penn, Stewart Edward ‘White, Calif. 
Walter Gay, Paris. Frederick MacMonnies, N. Y. Owen Wister, Philadelphia 
Ney. Hermon A. MacNeil, N.. ¥ Fred J. E. Woodbridge, New York. 


Charles Dana Gibson, 4 
William Gillette, Hadlyme, Conn.|Paul Elmer More, Princeton, N. J. 
Robert Grant, Boston. Eugene O'Neill, Sea Island, Ga. 


The directors of the academy are: Herbert Adams, N. M, Butler, Royal Cortissoz; W. L. Cross, Charles - 
Dana Gibson, William Lyon Phelps, Robert Grant, A. M. Huntington, Robert Underwood Johnson, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 
(Headquarters, 633 West 155th Street, New York City.) 


President—Gov. Wiibur L. Cross, New Haven, 
CGonn.; Vice-Presidents— William J. Henderson, Wil- 
_ liam Mitchell Kendall, John Erskine, Chester Beach, 


GOLD MEDAL OF 


The Gold Medal of the Institute is annually 
awarded to any citizen of the United States for dis- 
tinguished services to arts or letters in the creation 
of original werk. 

1st—tor sculpture—to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
The medal iad gee to Mrs. Saint-Gaudens at 
Soe ew be d in memory of her husband, Noy. 

ba—tor history—to James Ford Rhodes, 1910. 

3d—tor poetry—to James Whitcomb Riley, 1911. 
Mand, 1012. architecture—to William Rutherford 

5th-—for drama—to Augustus Thomas, 1913. 

6th—for painting—to John Singer Sargent, 1914, 

7th—for fiction—to William Dean Howells, 1915. 

FBO essays and belles-lettres—to John Bur- 

- To 
; athe for sculpture—to Daniel Chester French, 
pistory or biography—to William 
Roscoe Thayer. 1918. 


Howard Brockway, Ernest Schelling, 
Secretary—Henry Seidel Canby, New York; Treasurer. 
—Harrison 8. Morris, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


THE INSTITUTE. 
; No award of the medal—for poetry—was made 
n 1920. 

12th—for architecture—to Cass Gilbert, 1921. 

13th—for drama—to Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, 
1922, 

Tg painting—to Edwin Howland Blash- 
field. 

15th—for fiction—to Mrs. Edith Wharton, 1924. 

16th—for essays and belles-lettres, to William 
Crary Brownell, 1925. 

17th—tfor sculpture—to Herbert Adams, 1926. 

Stand ae and biography—to William 
Milligan Sloane, 

19th —for music—to George Whitefield Chadwick, 
1928. 
20th—for poetry—to Edwin A. Robinson, 1929. 

2ist—for Prohitecture—to Charles Adams Platt, 
1930. 
22nd—for drama—to William Gillette, 1931. 
23rd—tor painting—to pee bi Be ee 
24th—for fiction to Boo ‘ar 4 
25th—for belles-lettres to Agnes Repplier, 1935. 


MEMBERS (AS OF NOV. 1936.) 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


ae T. Adams, London, England. coe Davis, N. 
eorge Ade, Brook, ao nd. 
Richard Aldrich, N. 
inthrop Ames, New Vork. 
Anderson, 


aeoxeait N. Y. Edna Ferber, New Y 
Irvi Recheties, Winter Park, Fla. 
Ray 8, Bak erst, Mass. John H. Finley, N. Y. 
Philip aon y. New ¥. sey. ng etn 9 Canfield Fisher, 
: Becker enet, N.Y Jefferson Butler Fletcher, N. Y. 


Wi ae ies Benet, James For! 


a Bipienss Italy. 

foes aeeia, VY 
weer oa es Conn, 
Boe ans, 


Hamlin 


ur G 


P. Eaton Binvitield, Mass. 
See oa Macon, Ga.|Hatcher her Hughes hes,, N, Y. 


John Erskine, N. Fe. 
Chester B. Fernald, Tendon, Eng.|Robert Underw 


We Pe 'Z 
Worthington °C. Ford, Cambridge, Robert Morss foun 


Mass. 
Robert Frost, South Shattsbury, | MA Bia Lowes, Cambri 
arland, Hollywood, 
William Gillette,’ Hadlyme, Conn. arenes MacLeish, 
Lawrence Gilman, pis 
Ellen Greeery: Richmond, Va, 
Arth N. 


Robert Grant, near “Mass. 


Sidney C, Howard, N, Y. 
Roe paareite” ay Boston 
awn Keller, Forest Hills, 0. 1. 
Arling-|E n Lefevre, 
aid jam Fs ris Ve Madison, Wis. 


Sinclar Lippmann, 

ateet Movs f ee ’ 
Coren: 

MacKaye, eb Os 

¥ 


tington, 
Owen T Johnson, n, Stockbiidee, Nf 
Joh nay. 


A. Lawrence Lowell, 


LA Cather, N. L N.3 
-' yreenslet. Boston, Mass. Fr. J. Mather. apt e 
SC ee ee oe So we 
Me Gone 5 ‘ ore, Princeton, N. J 
, ) Hs lie Paul Bing More, 
foyal Coreiaeo! Newtsp ‘Sealey clyor ENG princeton, N. J. Harrison 8. yee Fhiadetphia. 
Cr Aint F Headerson, 4 Ny aerate Nicholson, Indianapolis 


Rach rtissoz, a Soha: 
othe Cc “New aven, ees William ee zenperpon, N 


MMe. eland, Cambri e|Burton_J 


Brian oaker N. S 


- [pana 
N.Y. City. |) nd. aon, N. ¥. City. 


a . 


/ Walter Damrosch, N. Y. 


» Cecilia Beaux, New York. 


.| Alexander Stirling Calder, N. Y. 
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a MEMBERS (AS OF NOV. 1936.) 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE.—Continued. . . 


Eugene O’Neill, Georgia. 
A 


Ellery Sedgwick, 


ae Seon H. D. Sedgwick, 


Will Payne, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Bliss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. 


Cari Sandburg, Harbert, Mich. 
Ibert Bigelow Paine, West Red-|/Felix Ib. Schelling, Philadeipnia. |E 


Ridgely Torrence, N. Y. 
i Ww. Townsend, Hollis, L. I. 
Arthur Train, N. Y. City. 


Boston, Mass. a 
08 William P. Trent, N..Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


&. Thompson Seton.Santa Fe, N. M.|Charles Warren, Washington, D.C. 


William Lyon Phelps, New Haven.|Edward Brewster Sheldon, N. Y.|Edith Wharton, Paris, France. 


Arthur §. Pier, Concord, N. H. 
Ernest Poole, N. ¥ 


Burton E. Stevenson, Chillicothe, O.|Stuart E. White, Burlingame, Cal. 
4 F. J. Sirason, Leeeae Mass. 
t+ Putnam, Washington,D.C.|Julian Street, New York. 

Raward Kennard Rand, Cambridge,|Austin Strong, New York. 


William Allen White; Emporia, Kan. 
Thornton Wilder, Conn. 
Harry Leon Wilson, Monterey, Cal. 


Booth Tarkington, Indianapolis,Ind.|Owen Wister, Philadelphia. 
omen Aiepplio®, Philadelphia. Henry Osborn Taylor, N. Y. Frederick James Eugene Wood- 
C. G. D. Roberts, Toronto. A. E. Thomas, N. ¥. City. bridge, N. Y. C. 

Kenneth L. Roberts, Me. [Chauncey Brewster Tinker, New 
Elihu Root, N. Y. i Haven, Conn. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Howard Brockway, N. Y. E. B. Hill, Cambridge, Mass. Leo Sowerby, Chicago, Ill. 


Chas. W. Cadman,'Hollywood, Cal.|Philip James, N. Y. C. 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago, Iil.|Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, O. 
Converse, Boston.|Arne Oldberg, Evanston, Ill. 


NOoYe 
Harry Rowe, Shelley, N. Y. = 


rederick S. 
W a1 John Powell, Va. 
Arthur Foote, Brookline, Mass. Ernest Schelling, 


Henry Hadley, N 


Albert Spalding, N. Y. 
Frederick A. Stock, Chicago, Tl. 
Albert Stoessel, New York. 
Deems Taylor, N. Y. C. 

Arthur Whiting, N. Y. 


ney 
Howard Hanson, Rochester, N. Y.|David S. Smith, New-Haven, Conn. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART. 


Herbert Adams, N. Y. 

Wayman Adams, N. Y. 

Robert I. Aitken, N. Y. 

John Taylor Arms, Fairfield, Conn. 
Hugo Ballin, Hollywood, Calif. 
George Grey Barnard, N. Y. 
Frederic Clay Bartlett, Chicago. 
Chester Beach, N. Y. 

Gifford Beal, N. Y. 


Louis Betts, N. Y. 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, N. Y. 
George E. Browne, N. Y. 


Allan Clark, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Ralph Clarkson, Chicago, Ill. 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 


Charles Melville Dewey, N.Y. 
Sidney E. Dickinson, New York. 


Paul Dougherty, Calif. 
Frank V. DuMond, Lyme, Conn. 


Ruduiph Evans, N. Y. 
Barry Faulkner, N. Y. 


John Flanagan, N. Y. 

James Earle Fraser, N. Y. 

Laura Guardin Fraser, New York. 
Walter Gay, Paris, France. 
Charles Dana Gibson, N. Y. 

John Gregory. New York. 

Albert Groll, N. Y. 

Jules Guerin, N. Y. 

Herbert Haselstine, Paris. t 
Charles Hopkinson, Boston, Mass.|A. Phimister Proctor, N. Y. 
John Mead Howells, N. Y. 
Anna H. Huntington, N. Y. 
LNG John C. Johansen, New York. 4 
George de F. Brush, Dublin, N. H.|C. Paul Jennewein, New York. aw. cee 

Mrs. John C. Johansen (Jean Mac-|W. E. 
Lane), New York. 
Robert Edmond Jones, N. Y. C. 

W. Mitchell Kendall. N. Y. 

C.E. Dailin, Arlington H'ghts, Mass.|W. S. Kendall, Hot Springs, Va. 
. William A. Delano, New York. Leon Kroll, New Y 
Albert Laessle, Chester Springs, Pa.|Charles Howard Walker, Boston. 
Bancel La Farge, Mt. Carmel, Conn.|/Horatio Walker, N. Y. 

John M. Donaldson, Detroit, Mich.|Lee Lawrie, New Y: 
Ernest Lawson, N. Y. 
Jonas Lie, New York. 
G. W. Edwards, Greenwich, Conn. |Dewitt Lockman, 

Frederick MacMonnies, N. Y. 

H. A. MacNeil, College Point, N. Y. 


Paul Manship, N. Y. 

Carl Marr, Munich, Germany. 
Walter MacEwen, Paris, France. 
Edward McCartan, N. Y. F 
Frederick L. Olmstead, Brookline, 
Haig Patigian, San Francisco. 
Irving Kane Pond, Chicago, Ill. 
Abram Poole, New York. 

John Russell Pope, N.Y. 


E. W. Redfield, Center Bridge, Pa. 

Ernest David Roth, N. Y. C. 

F. G. R. Roth, Englewood, N. J. 
uckstull, N. Y. 

Schofield, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

John Sloan, New York. 

Eugene Speicher, New York. 

Albert Sterner, N. Y. 

Lorado Taft, Chicago, Ill. 

ork. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, New York. 


ork. Whitney Warren, N. Y. 

Harry W. Watrous, N. Y. 

Adoiph Alexander Weinman, N. Y¥. 
Trving R. Wiles. N. ¥. 

Mahonri Young, N. Y. 


New York 


: THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The United States Public Health Service is a 
bureau of the Treasury Department. The head of the 
bureau is a commissioned medical officer with the 
title of Surgeon General. The work of the Service 
is administered, under direction of the Surgeon 
General, by eight bureau divisions—Personnel and 
Accounts, Scientific Research, Foreign and Insular 
Quarantine, Domestic (Interstate) Quarantine, Sani- 
tary Reports and Statistics, Marine Hospitals and 
Relief, Venereal Diseases. and Mental Hygiene. 

Under existing authority of law, the functions of the 
Public Health Service may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The protection of the United States: from the 
introduction of disease from without; (2) the medical 
examination and inspection of all arriving aliens: 
(3) the prevention of interstate spread of disease and 
the suppression of epidemics; (4) cooperation with 
State and local health departments in public health 
matters; (5) investigation of the diseases of man; 
3 the supervision and control of biological products: 

7) public health education and dissemination of 
health information; (8) the maintenance of marine 
hospitals and relief stations for the care and treat- 
ment of certain beneficiaries prescribed by law; (9) 
the maintenance of narcotic farms for the confine- 
ment and treatment of persons addicted to the use 
of habit-forming drugs; (10) the provision of medical 
service in Federal prisons. 

‘The Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Ky., was opened 


on May 25, 1935. The other farm, at Fort Worth, 


Texas, is under construction. 

The Public Health Service maintains marine hospi- 
tals and other relief stations throughout the country. 
It operates quarantine stations in the United States 
and in its insular possessions, as well as stations for 
the medical inspection of immigrants. Officers 


are stationed at American consulates abroad to 
assist in administration of quarantine and in- 
spection of immigrants. 

At the National Institute of Health in the city of 
Washington, investigation of disease, sanitation and 
water pollution is carried on, and tests are made of 
viruses, serums and toxins, with the supervision of 
the manufacture and sale of which the Service is 
charged by law. 

The Service cooperates with State and local health 
departments in the eradication of epidemic diseases. 
~ Tne Service has supervision of measures for the 
prevention of the spread of infectious and contagious 
diseases in interstate trafic, the administration of 
matters in relation to the Interstate Quarantine 
Regulations, and the certification of water and ice 
furnished by common carriers for passengers in inter- 
state traflic. 

In protecting the United States from the importa- 
tion of disease from abroad during the fiscal year 
1935 the Public Health Service inspected prior to 
entry 15,094 vessels carrying 1,878,617 persons, only 
1,147 of these vessels requiring fumigation. Of 4,081 
pets pert ay cerrying 34,135 ata 2,636 

es R persons were given quaran- 
tine and inn gration inspection. . Ns 

In 25 marine hospitals and numerous relief stations 
operated by the Public Health Service and 152 con- 
tract hospitals, located in 154 ports of the United 
States and its possessions, during the fiscal year 
1935, the Service furnished hospital care and out- 
patient treatment to 332,034 beneficiaries, providi 
a total of 1,801,768 hospital days and 1,150,98 
treatments, This is in addition to the provision 
and supervision of medical services in Federal penal 
and correctional institutions. 
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NOTABLE MONUMENTS AND STATUES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


(Name of sculptor or designer in 
IN MANHATTAN, 
cigarette Ais vm) ee Mad. Sq., 1898. 
= er of Alaskan Husk eam 
ceath), cae ae 1925. ps ie 
var, en. mon (Mrs. Sall rm 
Bobivas: Fill, pe rae West: 1921. aurea 
5 win (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Ed 
B ne Wilh Cafes (ier eRe 
ryant, am en erbert Adama), Bryan 
putt W. 42d St, and 6th Ave., 1911. ee 
ms, Ro ,» bronze statue (Sir John 
4 aes on ane Mall: 1880, reel). 
utterfield, Gen. Daniel (Gutzon Borglum), Cl 
Paret Ave; ae oo St., 1918, ¥. sata 
Bivic ue, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 
nies), City Hall Park, 1922. : spies 
Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo). Eighth 
hie oe po LS ye xy sien 1894. 
‘umbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), south entra 
nee Mie ng eid Park; 1892. bie 
umbus, marble statue (Emma Stebbins) Co - 
bus Park, 1934, en Ne 
Conkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Madison Square, cor. Madison Ave. and 23d St. 
Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens). 
in front of Cooper Union. 
Cox, S. S., bronze statue (Louise Lawson), erected 
by letter carriers, Tompkins Sq. 
Dante, bronze statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave., 1921. 
De Peystet, Abraham, bronze statue (G. E. Bissell), 
Bowling Green. 
Discus Thrower, bronze statue (Costas Dimitrig- 
dis), Central Park near Museum of Art, 1926. 
Dodge, William E. bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Broadway, Sixth Ave. and 36th St.; 1885. 

Eagles and Prey, bronze oe (Christian Fratin), 
Central Park, west of Mall. 

Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
the Battery. 

Farragut, Admiral David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Madison Square, Fifth Ave. and 26th St. 

Firemen’s Memorial Monument (H. V; B. Ma- 
gonigle), 100th St. and Riverside Drive. 

Franklin, Benj., bronze statue (E. Plassman), 
Printing House Square; 1872. 

Garibaldi, Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- 
ington Square; 1888. 

Greeley, Horace, bronze statue, Broadway and 
Sixth Ave. 

Greeley, Horace, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
City Hall Park; 1890. 

Hale, Nathan, bronze statue (MacMonnies), City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 

Halleck, bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Central 
Park, on the Mall; 1877. 

Hemiilton, Alexander, granite statue (Carl Con- 
rads), Central Park. on the East Drive. 

Hancock, Gen. W. S., bronze bust (J. W. A. Mac- 
Donald), St. Nicholas Ave, and W. 124th St. 

Herbert, Victor, bronze bust (E. T. Quinn), Mall 
in Central Park, 1927, 

Holley, Alexander Lyman, bronze bust (J. Q. A. 
Ward) Washington Square, 1889. 

Hudson, Henry, 100 foot shatt (Babb, Cook and 
Welch, Architects), Spuyten Duyvil. 

Hunt, Richard M., Memorial (D. C. French), Fifth 
Ave. near 71st St. 
Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward.) 
Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mail. 
Jefferson, Thomas, plaster statue (Pierre Jean 
David-D’ Angers), in City Hall. 

Jefferson, Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, ColumbiaUniversity. 

Joan of Arc, bronze equestrian statue (Mrs. Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt), Riverside Drive and 93d St. 

Kossuth, Louis, bronze statue (John Horvay) 
Riverside Drive and 113th St, 

Lafayette, Marquis, bronze statue (F. A. Bar- 
tholdi),, Union Square, east side; 1876. 

Lincoln. Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown), 
Union Square, north side; 1868. 

Maine, U. S. S., Memorial (H. V. B., Magonigle); 
Columbus Circle, : 

Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 

of the American soldiers who died in 


the West Drive. 

Moore, Thomas, bronze b (D, B. Sheahan), 
Central Par! ith Ave, entrance; 1880. 

Mosse, S. F. B., bronze statue (Byron M. Pickett), 
Central Park, Fifth Ave. and 72d St. 

Obelisk, Central Park, near Museum of Art; brought 
ig’ Egypt, 1881; granite;-70 feet tall, and weight 

ODS. , 

Pulitzer Fountain asti i—figure by Karl Bit- 

ter), Fifth Ave. an on oe 


Ape es 


Parentheses. Date is of erection or dedication.) 
| Schurz, Carl, bronze statue (Karl Bitter), 116th St. 


and Morningside Drive. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Steell). 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

Seventh Regiment, bronze figure of a Civil War 
soldier oe Q. A, Ward), Central Park, West Drive 

Seward, - H., bronze statue (Randolph Rogers), 
southwest corner of Madison Square; 1876. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872. 

Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gautens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Sigel, Franz, bronze equestrian statue (Karl Bitter) 

verside Park at 106th St., 1907. 

Soldiers’ and Sauors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton. Arthur A. Stoughton and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 88th St.; 1902. 

Still Hunt, bronze statue (Edward Kemeys), Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th St. 

The Pilgrim, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park. near E. 72d St. entrance. 

Thorwaldsen, bronze statue (by himself), 59th St., 
facing Sixth Ave. 

Tigress and Cubs, bronze group (Auguste Cain), 
Central Park, near 64th St. Menagerie. 

Tilden, Samuel J., bronze statue (Partridge) 
Riverside Drive at 112th St.; 1926. 

Verdi, statue (Pasquale Civiletti), Sherman Square. 

Walloon Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery 
Park, 1924. 

Washington and Lafayette. bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 

Washington, bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 
D’Angers), in City Hall 

Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward), Union Square, south side. 

Washington, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward) Broad 
and Wall Sts. 

Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), 
Washington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. 

Webster, bronze statue (Thos. Ball) Central Park 
on the West Drive, near 72d St. 

World War Memorials, at Abingdon Square (Philip 
Martiny), 1921; at Chelsea Park (Philip Martiny), 
1931; Flanders Field Memorial (Burt M. Johnson), 
DeWitt Clinton Park, 1930; 107th Infantry. bronze 
group (Karl Illava), Fifth Ave. and 66th St; 
Wounded Soldiers, bronze group (Mrs. G. V. 
Whitney), Mitchel Square, 1922. 


IN BROOKLYN. 
Bailey Memorial Fountain (Eugene F. Savage.) 
Prospect Park Plaza; 1932. 
Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures, on granite 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. 
Fulton, Robert, bronze statue (Caspar Buberl) 
Fulton Park, 1930. 

Gaynor, William J., memorial (A. A, Weinman), 
Brooklyn Plaza of Manhattan Bridge; 1926. 
Grant, n. Ulysses S., bronze equestrian statue 

(Wm. Ordway Partridge) Grant Souare. 
Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 
Indian Maid and Fawn, bronze group (A. P. 
Proctor), Greenhouse, Botanic Garden; 1928. 
Jefferson, Thomas, bronze statue (Karl Bitter), 
Thomas Jefferson High School; 1929. 

Lafayette Panel, bronze (Daniel Chester French), 
Ninth St. entrance, Prospect Park; 1917. 

Lincoln, porepars roe Ae ey Kirke Brown), 
Flower en, Prospec' 

Lioness and Cubs. bronze group (Victor Peter), 
Prospect Park Menagerie, 1934. 

Maxwell, Henry W., bronze plaque, bust portrait 
(Saint Gaudens), Grand Army Plaza. 

Panthers (two), bronze figures on_granite ped, 
(A. P. Proctor), Third St. entrance, Prospect Park. 

Payne, John Howard, bronze bust (Henry Baerer), 
Sullivan Heights, Prospect Park. 

Slocum, Gen. H. ., bronze equestrian statue 
(MacMonnies), Vanderbilt and Flatbush Aves. 
Soidiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite 

John H. Duncan); on the arch, three groups, 
GRiory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Pk. 
Stranahan, ane: oy oie eauay figure (Mac- 
ni rand Arm: ; < 
ads aior Gen. G. K., bronze figure (Henry 
Baerer), Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 
Washington, George . 8S. Shrady), bronze 
equestrian statue, W: amsburg Biidge Plaza. 
World War Memorials, Brownsville (C. C. y 
and Edmondo Quatterocchi), Zion Park, 1923; 
Dover Patrol (Sir Aston Webb), Ft. Hamilton Park- 
way, 1931; Greenpoint (Carl A. Heber), Winthrop 
Park, 1923; Highland Park (Pietro Montana), 
24: Honor Roll (Augustus Lukeman), Prospect 


19: 
Park, 1921. 


‘ 
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New York City—Rockefeller Center; City Hall. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER. 


The surface area of Rockefeller Center—48th to 
5ist Sts., 5th to 6th Aves.—covers 513,575 sa. it., 
almost 12 acres of which 445,600 sq. ft., is leased 
for a long period from Columbia University. Six 
of the proposed 11 or more structures have been 
erected, and 4 more were under way in 1935. 

The Radio City part of the development fronts 
on 6th Ave,—the R. C. A. Building (70 stories), the 
R. K. O. office building, the Music Hall, and the 
Center Theater. 

In addition to W. 49th St., and W. 50th St., 
which run east and west, there is a new thoroughfare, 
Rockefeller Plaza, also 60 feet wide, which goes 
north and south, west of 5th Ave., from 49th St. 
to 5ist St., and which will later be extended south 
to 48th St. 

From 5th Ave., a landscaped Walkway, the 
Channel, 60 feet wide, enters the development, mid- 
way between 49th and 50th Sts., and extends 200 
feet west, sloping down to the Sunken Plaza, with 
its fountain by Paul Manship. 

An underground system provides for trucking and 
delivery services with a series of sub-surface tunnels 
and corridors—air-conditioned, lighted and flanked 
on both sides by shops—which will connect all the. 
buildings in the Center. The former take all 
deliveries to the buildings in the central block, and 
deliveries to the International Building and Palazzo 
d'Italia in the north block off the street level; the 
latter now enable Rockefeller Center's estimated 
daily population of more than 75,000 to circulate 
freely over a two-block area without using any of the 
surface street facilities. When all buildings in the 
Development are fully occupied, the subsurface 
facilities will enable Rockefeller Center’s estimated 
potential population of 100,000 to circulate freely 
over a three-block area undér cover, The sub- 
terranean vehicular roadway is capable of accom- 
modating four lanes of traffic and leads into two 
large shipping rooms, 34 feet below street level. 

The R. C. A. building is 850 feet high, has 70 


stories, with a ground area»of 99,770 square feet, 


with a frontage of 155 feet on 6th Ave., 535 feet on 
49th St., 468 feet on 50th St., and 191 feet on Rocke- 
feller Plaza. The gross area is 2,750,000 square 
feet. There is a ‘resident’? population of 11,000 
and a transient population of 30,000. It is the 
headquarters of the National Broadcasting Co., 
with 28 studios and 5 audition rooms. 

Directly over the NBC studios, at the lith floor 
level, there is more than 30,000 square feet of roof 
area between the.70-story tower of the RCA Build- 
ing and its 16-story extension fronting on Sixth 
Avenue’ A group of gardens have been constructed 
on this roof area, 140 feet above the street. Known 
as the Gardens of the Nations, there are included 
in the group gardens representative of the hor- 
ticultural art of England, Spain, Italy, France, 
Japan, and Holland, as well as an American native, 
a Child’s, a Special Feature for seasonal blooms, a 


Vegetable, a Modern and a bird sanctuary in which 
special berry-bearing shrubs attractive to birds — 
have been planted. 

There are 20,000 flowering bulbs, 2,000 trees and 
400 smaller plants. More than 3,000 tons of earth 
and 100 tons of natural rock were used in construct- 
ing the gardens, as well as 500 tons of brick, concrete 
and mortar. Approximately 96,000 gallons of 
water are pumped through the gardens daily for 
use in the waterfalls, streams, fountains, and watering 
system. . 

Adjoining the Gardens of the Nations at the 11th 
floor level, and occupying that entire floor in the 
tower, is Horticultural Hall which contains display 
space for special flower shows, a lecture hall, head- 
quarters of gardening clubs, and trade exhibits by 
horticultural firms. 

The Rainbow Room, a 2-story high dining and 
dancing establishment, on the 65th floor, has a 
revolving dance floor, 27 feet in diameter, and a color 
organ which automatically converts vocal, in- 
strumental, or organ music into appropriate color 
harmonies. 

On the 70th floor is an Observation Roof, 904 feet 
above mean high water and 850 feet above the street. 
This observation deck is built on_three levels and 
is 200 feet long and 20 feet wide. From it a 50-mile 
view may be obtained. 

Three structures occupy the entire Fifth Avenue 
front of the north block. They are built in the 
shape of a “U"’ with the 38-story tower of the 
International Building at the bottom curve of the 
““U”’, its 6-story extension at one end and the Palazzo 
d'Italia at the other end, each with a 60 foot frontage 
on Fifth Avenue. \ 

The three have a ground area of 63,315 square 
feet with frontages of 201 feet on Fifth Avenue 
and Rockefeller Plaza, and frontages of 315 feet on 
West 50th Street and West 5lst Street. The 38- 
story tower of the International Building is 512 feet 
high and has a 4-story lobby with walls of dark green | 
marble and a copper-leaf ceiling. 

Tne main entrance to the Great Hall is from the 
forecourt, 45 feet deep, which leads off Fifth Avenue 
between the 6-story extension to the International 
Building on the north corner of the block and the 
Palazzo d'Italia on the south corner. Each of the 
latter two structures is 88 feet high, and each has its 
separate Fifth Avenue entrance and lobby. 

The International front of Rockefeller Center 
reached completion with the opening of these build- 
ings on May 1, 1935. There now stand along Fifth 
Avenue from 49th to 5lst Streets four 6-story. 
structures, similar in exterior design and inter” 
national in the character of their tenants. They 
are, from south to north, respectively, La Maison 
Francaise, the British Empire Building, the Palazzo 
d'Italia, and the 6-story extension to the Inter- 
national Building. « 


THE NEW YORK CITY HALL. 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
Pearl St., a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 
Kieft at the West India Company's ex e, used 
first as a warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 
Burgher government was established, the tavern was 
converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The second City Hall stood on the northeast 

Wall . The site is now: 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury building. 

The old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 
in 1703 from designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
State islature met in New York, and of the 
“yaaa hades as ler first few years 
after the inauguration therein of Washington as 
ie President of the United States. ° 

he cornerstone of the third and present Cit; 
Hall was laid by Mayor Edward Ting st: Maar 
26, 1803, when City Hall Park was on the outskirts 
of the city. The plans were by Macomb & Mangin. 

The puilding was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as early as Aug. 12, 1811. e edifice is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet song by 105 feet 
deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 


*(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brownstone 


(painted white in 1900). 

Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, the Municipal Art 
Commission, the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, the Chamber of the Board of Aldermen, and 
the old Council Chamber the building contains one 
room of unusual interest—the Governor's Room. 
The Governor's Room is so called on account of 


| 


its collection of portraits of Governors ther 
distinguished citizens. ane 


ngton, woven in silk; 
a bust of Henry Clay; the battle flags of the First 
New York Regiment; and part of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
famous pear tree. 

Among the historie associations of City Hall Park 
was the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
to ae Beater Army ae eg ntsny! July 9, 1776 
— omme»moras Vv at: 
trom of te buildin, i Vv a tab: let op the south 

esiden neoln's body I ‘ 
tne Spee ne a sination: me Mapegh in 
nm Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William P - 
ing (nephew of Andre's captor) was Mayor, Lainyortal 
was received there after a brilliant “Rpt at the 


Col, Charles A, era ae 


_cupied the Dodworth Building, 


_epening there was about the first of ste 6 
n 


for ancient art alone. 


New York City—Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
(Prepared especially for the Almanac by the Staff of the Institution.) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is in 
Central Park, fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., 
was incorporated on April 13, 1870. It first oc- 
on Fifth Ave., 
hear 53rd St., opening to the public there on Feb. 
22, 1872. - Thence it moved to the Douglas Mansion, 
on 14th St., near Sixth Ave., where the Salvation 
Army national headquarters now “gem ge hag 

The original building of the Museum Central 
Park, put up by the City of New York, was opened 
on Mech. 30, 1880. Since then it has been enlarged 
until now it contains 321,671 square feet of ex- 
hibition floor space. 

Among the objects on display are the mastaba 
tomb, erected about 4,400 years ago in the cemetery 
at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban dignitary named 
Per-neb and re-erected here in its original form. 
with its painted scenes in low relief still preserved: 
& series of painted wooden funerary models, the 
most remarkable of their kind ever found, from the 
tomb of the Theban Prince Meket-Re of the XI 
dynasty (about 2000 B.C.); Egyptian jewelry from 
the tomb of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet, XIT 
dynasty, equaled only by the group in the Cairo 
Museum; several fine colossal and heroie stone 
statues of Queen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII dynasty 
(about 1500 B.C.); the Carnarvon Egyptian Col- 
lection, an unusually fine group of small objects, 
peented by Edward S. Harkness; a colossal winged 

ull, a winged lion, and a number of reliefs—the 

ift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and of J. Pierpont 
organ—from the palace at Nimrud of Ashur- 
nasir-apal II, who reigned over Assyria from 885 
to 860 B.C.; an Etruscan bronze chariot of the 
6th century B.C., the only complete ancient bronze 
iot Known; the Cesnola Collection of antiquities 
from Cyprus, ‘‘the largest single collection of Cypriote 
antiquities”; an archaic Greek statue of the “Apollo” 
type, the most representative of its kind extant; 
the Lansdowne Amazon, a Roman copy of a statue 
by Polykleitos; important collections of Greek 
Vases; a group of Roman paintings from Boscoreale, 
especially those on the walls of a cubiculum (bed- 
chamber); a collection of ancient glass, ‘‘one of the 
richest and most important in the world’’—all these 


The Museum a collection of Far Eastern 


from 
the 


hinese costumes is now the finest outside the 
ee useum in Peking. The Japanese textile 
collection is steadily gaining in importance and 


paintings, including those in the Alexander Smith 
Co “ts lection, represent some of the greatest 
names in phy and painting from the 
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the development of ceramic art in the Near East. 
The domed room from a Jaina temple represents 
the art of woodcarving in India. It is supple- 
mented by an extensive collection of Indian and 
Tibetan jewelry. Indian miniatures of all schools 
and periods, and some remarkable examples of 
early Indian stone carving. 

The collection of paintings, including oils, pastels, 
and water colors, numbers over 2,300 and exemplifies 
creditabiy_the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, 
German, French, English, and American schools. 

Appropriately for an American museum, American 
paintings occupy more gallery space than those of 
any other school. Among the artists whose works 
are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 
Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, e, 
Ryder, Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, 
Whistler. One gallery is devoted to the showing 
of contemporary American paintings, aequired 
— through funds established by George A. 

earn. 

The European masterpieces include two Raphaels, 
a large number of Rembrandts, and important 
works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, Breugel, 


Brouwer, Cezanne, Constable, Corot, Courbet,~ 
Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Durer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El 


Greco, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, 
Reynolds, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velasquez, 
Vermere, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters. 
Special collections of note include: The Benjamin 
Altman Collection (outstanding for Dutch paintings, 
Renaissance decorative arts, and Oriental rugs 
and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis Collection 
(notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian antiquities, 
and European and Oriental decorative arts); the 
Michael Friedsam Collection (important for early 
French and Netherlandish paintings and European 


and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. Havemeyer | 


Collection (rich in modern French paintings, Oriental 
paintings and decorative arts, and prints). 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son J. P. Morgan, 
fills an entire wing and is a priceless gathering of the 
decorative arts of Europe from the Gallo-Roman 
and Merovingian periods to the end of the 18th 
eentury. The rarest and most precious section 
of the collection represents the supreme work of the 
Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, enamelers, 
and ivory carvers. P 

The most comprehensive single collection in- 
cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is that 
brought together by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, 
the well-known decorator and collector. It consists 
of two parts: sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, 
woodwork, and architectural fragments of the 
Gothic period, chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, 

, Spanish, and Italian origin; and French 
decorative arts of the 17th and 18th centuries— ° 
furniture, woodwork (many examples from historic 
buildings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
from the Quai Bourbon, Paris, and a suite of three 
Louis XVI rooms (salon, library, and bedchamber) 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. 

Among the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection are five Gothic tapestries, known as the 
Sacrament Set because they picture the Sacraments 
of the Church; two sculptured groups, an En- 
tombment and a Pieta, from the famous Chateau de 
Biron in southwestern France; superb examples of 
the goldsmith’s craft, from the 15th to the 18th 
century; a unique collection of snuff-boxes, vanity 
boxes, scent bottles, and dance programs, signed 
by famous jewelers of the 18th century; and a large 
collection of watches, representative of the work 
of the best craftsmen in Europe from the 16th to 


the 19th century. i 

the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of the 
19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
eases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
rints, and paintings to present the characteristic 


backgrounds of our ancestors. The third floor © 


rooms date from about 1640 through the first quarter 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the second 

uarter of the 18th century to 1793; the first floor 
fom the end of the 18th century ‘through the first 
quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 

One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and cally, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Continued — 


attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wali of the wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1544 Wall 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824. An addition 
to the American Wing containing the great hall 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at 
Albany, New York, and a room from Providence, 
Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive collectipn of Pennsylvania German 
decorative art of the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. : 

The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near Hast, and 
Japan. The Huropean objects, which in scope and 
quality rank with those in European national col- 
lections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800, The Near 
Bastern section is small numerically, but the ob- 
jects haye been selected for quality. The Japanese 
section is the most comprehensive cutside Japan. 

The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic standpoints, 
including signed works of many of the best-known 
artists-armorers of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and 
Milan, and over 450 objects with historical associa~ 
tions. War equipment; an unusual series of horse 
armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, proces- 
sion, or court ceremonies; enriched arms used 
on state occasions or in the chase—all attest to the 
high degree of artistic conception and skill in execu- 
tion achieved in hard metal. Among many note- 
worthy objects are the embosses casque signed by 
Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michelangelo of 
armorers; the embossed shield of Henry II of France; 
the richly etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France; four harnesses from 
the English Royal Armory at Greenwich, all having 
belonged to privileged nobles of Cumberland, had 
been her Champion; and the chiseled sword of 
Ambrogio di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief 
in the Netherlands. 

The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
showing the development of the various mechanisms, 
as well as every form of enrichment both of barrel 
and: stock. An outstanding example is an ivory 
gun, richly carved in relief and bearing the heraldic 


arms of the Croy family. 


The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
feudal era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th cen- 
tury, many primitive elements antedating 
the 7th century A.D. The armor, though beautiful 
in color and in treatment of its decorative detail, 
was worn with masks in the form of monsters to 
inspire terror. The sword, which for centuries 
has been reverenced by the Japanese, is well repre- 
sented. Among the most esteemed artists of Japan 
are included makers of swords and sword fittings. 
These swords and their mountings exemplify phases 
of art entirely original with the Japanese, and the 
continuous: demand for sword furniture fostered 
the establishment of many famous schools, most 
of which are well represented in the Museum's 
collection. ; 

The Near Eastern section includes a group of 
Turkish helmets, which date from the A when 


‘Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 1453, ceased 


to be the eastern capital of the Roman Empire 


‘and became the seat of the Ottoman dominion. 


There are also numerous swords with blades of 
watered steel, one of which had been in the possession 

of Amurath V. Sultan of Turkey in 1876. Mail 
plate armor, firearms, and daggers incrusted with 

gold and gems all show the skill of the Indians and 
‘ersians as metalworkers. 


open Regcantonla, ; 
randt, Goya, Daumier, Dela 
pant cee croix, Meryon, Haden, 


HEIGHT, IN 


Eiffel Tower, Paris, 1,000; Uim Cathedral spire, 
629; Cologne Cathedral, 524; Great Pyramid (Egypt) 
480; Strassburg Cathedral, 468; St. Peter’s, Rome. 
448; St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 441; Salis- 
bury Cathedral, 404; Toraccio of Cremona, 396; 
Freiburg Cathedral, 385; Amiens Cathedral, 383. 

Church of St. Peter, Hamburg, 380; the Cathedral 
Florence, 376; Hotel de Ville, Brussels, 374: Torre 


hae 


in 1917. It contains modern prints from the Harris ; 
Brisbane Dick Collection, Rembrandt etchings from — 
the H. O. Havemeyer Collection and that of George — 
Coe Graves, engravings and woodcuts by Diirer — 
from the collection of Junius S. Morgan, Americana 
from that of Charles Allen Munn, the William E. 
Baillie Collection of bookplates, and primitive wood- 
cuts from the James C. McGuire Collection. The 
history of book illustration is shown in a special 
collection. There is also an extensive collection 
of ‘“ornament’’—pattern designs for architects, 
decorators, lace makers, wood and metal workers, 
and other artists and craftsmen. 

The Cloisters, at Fort Washington Ave. and 191st 
St., was opened to the public as a branch museum 
in the spring of 1926. Installed there was a col- 
lection of Romanesque and Gothic architectural 
elements and sculpture brought together by George 
Grey Barnard, the sculptor, and acquired by the 
Museum through the generosity of John D. Rocke- ~ 
feller, Jr., in 1925. Work has now begun on 4& 
permanent building in Fort Tryon Park, the four- 
acre site and the funds for the construction having | 
been provided by Mr. Rockefeller. The architec- 
tural elements of the Romanesque Cloisters of St, 
Guilhem-le-Désert and St. Michel-de-Cuxa and 
other suitable monuments will be incorporated , 
in the new structure. It will house the present 
Cloisters collection and other notable examples 
of mediaeval sculpture and decorative art, including 
the priceless set of Unicorn Tapestries made in 
Touraine in the 15th century. It is hoped that the 
new building will be completed and the collections 
installed by Jan. 1, 1938. 

To make the Museum collections serviceable 
to the public, including manufacturers and designers, 
students of art, and pupils of the public and private 
schools of New York City, free public gallery talks 
or lectures are given daily from October through 
May, except on Mondays and Fridays and legal 
holidays. Story hours for children are conducted 
weekly. Courses are given for Members of the 
Museum, and story hours and gallery talks are 
held for their children. Special courses are con- 
ducted for teachers in the public schools of New 
York City, lectures for the deaf are given from time 
to time, and occasional story hours for crippled 
children. 

Four classrooms are fitted up for the carry 
on of class and lecture work, and an susitpee 
seating about 500 is provided for larger groups. 
Eight members of the staff devote their time ex- 
clusively to the work of Museum instruction; in 
so far as possible without interfering with the 
announced program of gallery talks and lectures, 
the services of the instructors may be obtained for a 
small fee by any visitor who desires to see the col- 
lections under expert guidance and will make an 
appointment in advance. A reference library and 
a collection of photegraphs are open to the public, 
and a large collection of lantern-slides, photographs, — 
and other material is available for lectures. 

Opportunity to copy objects in the collections 
themselves is granted with reasonable restrictions., 
A study room of textiles has been fitted up with 
every facility for the use of the large collection of 
laces and textiles, and other rooms in various parts 
of the building are intended for the convenience of 
be who wish to study the various collections in 

A special officer, known as the Director of 
dustrial Relations, devotes his time to making ihe i 
Museum collections of practical value to the manu- 
facturer, the ss. and the trade press, 

The Museum reached by Fifth Ave." buses, 
Madison Ave. buses, Third Ave. elevated trains 
stopping at 84th St., East Side Subway with an 
os Station at 86th St., crosstown cars and buses 
xia St., and crosstown buses at 79th and 86th 


Open from gS Ste to 5 p.m., Saturdays till 6 p.m., 


6 D.m., except Thanksgiving (10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) and 
Free every day except 


D.m.). 
The Print Department was started : Monday and Friday, when the admission is 25 cents, 
Ee AEN 2 Se 


FEEY, OF FOREIGN TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


Asinelli, Bologna, 
Church of St. t 


mingr: * 
minster, London, 325; Bell i 
Venice, 323; Hotel des Invalides: np i: Pramas: 
Several churches at the City of New York occupy 
non-steeple sky-scraper buil with the result — 
that the congregations are higher w: he | 


| 
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MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters.—Broad- 
way, between 155th and 156th Streets. Art 
exhibitions and museum (Nov. to May), Terrace 
entrance, 10 .A. M. to 5. P. M.; Sundays and 
holidays, 2-5 P. M. Free. 

American Museum of Natural History—77th St. 
between Columbus Ave. and Central Park West. 
Open weekdays and holidays 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.: 
Sundays, 1-5 P. M. Free. 

American Museum of Safety—120 East 28th St.: 

* open daily, 10 A. M. to 4,30 P. M., except Satur- 
days and Sundays. Admission free. 

anes Numismatic Soeteta Broadway and 

156th St. Open daily 2-5 P. M. 


SR ny BT peat! Park.; Open evi by ten 
“Bent, A. M. to 5 P. M.; Oct. “March, 9 


oo 


ee itadice, Manbain age Ww. 53rd St. Open 
weekdays 10 A. M. to 5P. ; Saturdays, 10 A. 
M. to 6 P. M.; Sundays 2 P. Mt to 6P. M.; insum- 
mer closes 5 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays. 
Free (except 25 cents Mondays and Fridays). 


Botanic Garden, Brooklyn—Flatbush Ave. and 
Empire B'v’d; Wash’ — ee south of Eastern 
P'kw’y.; te P'k y 
Museum. 


Botanical Garden, N. ¥—Bronx Park, north of 
Pelham Parkway, and at south terminus of Bronx 
River Parkway; also at Bronx Park Station of 
Third Ave. Elevated R. R. and at Botanical Gar- 
— Sap come — Se Division of N. Est — 

Open uildings open to 
5 P. M. (Mar. 1-Nov. 1), 10 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 
(Nov. 1-Mar. 1). Free. 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Central 
Museum—Eastern Parkway and Washington 
Avenue. Open daily, weekdays, 9 A. M. to 5 
P. M.; Sundays, 2 P. M.to6 P.M. Free (except 
Mondays and Fridays, 25c.). Children’s Museum, 
185 als Ave. ey, Open daily, 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. ; Sundays, 2-5 P. M. 


Cooper Ubion Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion—-Fourth Ave. and 7th St. Open daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. ree ee Hag ag : 
and (except Sat. and Sun.) 6 9:30 P 
(Oct. 1-May 1), closed Thankaetving. Snieirad: 
Memorial Day 

Dyckman Seieeenlinay and 204th St. Last 

remaining f ouse of the Dutch Colonial 
Period, qerakshed and arranged as was the custom 
= that period. Open poy and Mondays 1-5 
M. Other days, 10 A. to 5 P. M. Ad- 
pimoten free. 


Folk Arts Museum—Riverdale ee rd 
north of 246th St.), American b primitive 
and sculpture; rugs, glassware, 
farm implements, wardrobes, etc. see.” hints inate 
countries represented. Dtrector, Mrs. Elie Nadel- 
man. cs tae free to public Ke Saturdays, 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. Sundays, 2-5 P. M., summer hours 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M., ‘and 3-6 P. M. 


Fraunces Tavern—Broad and Pearl Sts.; Museum 
of Mood P.M arse tha pales . peg edad 
A. to ev: y except Sunda: 

vid eral Washington 


who conducted t as a tavern, bought 

_ the Sons of the Revolution and rem’ 

f Livi Art—New York University 100 

Sees agus east. Open. . M. to 

we. Sweokiays: 8 A.M. op M., Saturdays; 
closed on Sundays and iegal holidays. 


Cent erminal, East 42d Street. Open daily 

M. 5:30 P. A , Saturdays, 
TPM: wine “ 9A. M. to 6 P. Closed ali 
summer. Free. 


milton Gran e—Home of Alexander Hamilton 
Home 1802, at 287 Convent Avenue, near 141st 
St. A museum of Hamilton and his time, by 
The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society. Open weekdays, except holidays, 10 
A. M. to 5 P. M.; Saturdays to 1 P. M. ree. 
Hispanic ponee.. of ‘America—Museum and li- 


h ete Aas Broadway. Museum 
tran 10 A MI. t0 3:30 P.M. dally: Sunday, 1 P.M. 
ving 2 


Jewish Theological Seminary Museum of 
Ceremonial and Historical Objects—N. E. 
corner Broadway and 122d St. Open galy., 
except Friday and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M 


Jumel Mansion (Washington Headquaveenn 
Edgecomb Ave. and West 160th Street. Open 
daily and Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. Free. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. at 82d 
St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. the year through, 
except Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, when the 
closing hour is 6 P. M. On Thanksgiving and 
Christmas the closing hour is 5 P. M. he opening 
hour on Sundays and Christmasis1 P.M. Admis- 
sion Mondays and Fridays, 25c.; other days free. 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
oe oreadway and 155th St. Open daily, 2 
a M. to 5 P. M. (except Sundays and holidays). 
ee. 


Museum of the City of New York, Inc.—Fifth 
Aye. at 103d St. Open dally, 10 A. M. to a P.M 
Sundays and holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. Bree 
except Mondays, when admission is Bee “Closed 
Tuesdays, and Christmas. The aim is to illustrate 
by exhibition material the chronological develop- 
ment of various phases of New York life, from 
earliest times. 


The Gracie Mansion—facing the East River be- 
tween 88th and 89th Streets. Open daily, except. 
Mondays, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Monde 1P.M. 
to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 2 P. M. to 5 P. M. 


New York Museum of Science anal Industry— 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center. Open 10 A.M. 
to 5 P. M. daily except Sundays (2 to 5 P. M.), and 
Monday (1 to 5 P. M.). Closed on July 4th, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. Admission 10 
cents Saturday and Sunday afternoons; other days 
free. Exhibits illustrate the development of basic 
industries and are arranged in 11 divisions: Food 
Industries, Clothing, Shelter, Highway Trans- 
portation, Railroad Transportation, Marine 
Transportation, Aviation Communication, Ma- 
chine Tools, Power, Electrical Science and Tech- 
nology. Free motion picture program 12 M. to 
1 P. M. daily except Sundays and 3:30 to 4:30 
daily except Saturdays and Sundays. 


New York Public Library—5th Ave. and 42d St. 
(Paintings, etchings prints, rare books, ete. 
ag, daily, 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 


M. to 10 P. M 
New York Historical Society—Central Park West 
and 77th St. Library open week Stk 10 A. M. 
oh P. M., and A holidays, 1 to 5 P. M. Museum 
10° . M.’to 5 P. M. Admission free. Closed 
during the month of August and on Christmas, 
New Year's, July Fourth = Phen open 
on other holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P 

New York University wsccune pec ret 
Reproductions of ancient ships, arms, etc. 9 A. M. 
to5 P. M 

Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
Grand Conenrae Bronx. Open se from 10 
A, M, to 1 P. M. and 2 P. M. to & P. except 
Sundays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. Orbs ‘all day 
Monday. Winter, closes 4:30 P. M. 

Roerich Museum—310 Riverside Drive. Paintings 
of Nicholas Roerich; Tibetan Library and _paint- 
ings and art objects; Polish Library; Chinese 
Center. School of all the arts, library of general 
literature. Open daily and Sundays, 1-5 P. M. 

Roosevelt House—28 East 20th St. (restored birth- 
place of Theodore LS lea ta Open weekdays, ex- 
cepting Mondays, 10 A. to 5 P. M.; Sundays 
and holidays, 1 P. M. to 8 P. M.; admission 25 
cents, Wetincadaga iy Fridays. Free at all 
other times. Closed on Mondays, Thea 
Christmas, New Year's. Family Day, Fooomd 

Sunday of each month from October to June, 


with Roosevelt Motion Pictures and entertainment 
in the auditorium. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences— 
Stuyvesant Place and Wall St., St. G 
public museum is Oper free, 10 A.M. to 5 P. 
weekdays; 2 P. M. to 5 P. M., Sundays. 

Eee Cloisters—698 Fort Washington Ave., 10 A. M. 
4 BP. M., except Saturdays, Sundays’ Si fe 
asks when the closing hour 
opening hour on Sundays and Chinese in 1P.M. 
Closes at dusk during the winter. Admission on 
Mondays and Fridays, 25¢. other days free. 

Cortlandt House—Van Cortland Park, Broad+ 

Fahy and 242d St., Bromx. ae (except Thursdays, 
gle Open dally re A. M. to 5 P. M. (Sundays, 
ors 
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MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued. 


Whitney Museum of American Art—10 West 
8th St. Free. Open daily and Sunday 1-5 P. M.; 
closed Mondays. Also closed May 15-Oct 15, 
and on Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Zoological Park—Bronx Park. Open daily from 
10 A. M. to one-half hour before sunset, except 
during daylight-saving time, when closing hour is 
6:30 P. M. week days; 7:30 P. M., Sundays, 
holidays. Admission Mondays and Thursdays; 
adults, 25 cents; children under 12 years, 15 cents; 
free on legal holidays. 


f 
. The American Museum of Natural History 
f located at 77th Street and Central Park West, 


N. Y. City, was founded and chartered in 1869 
for the purpose of encouraging and developing 

/ the study of natural science. of advancing the 
general knowledge of kindred subjects, and to 
that end of furnishing popular instruction. It is 
open free every day in the year from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., on Sundays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

The Museum is under the control of a self- 
perpetuating Board of thirty-three Trustees, in- 
cluding the Mayor, the Comptroller and the Presi- 

BS dent of the Department of Parks, ex-officio. The 
i Trustees have entire direction of all the activities 
Af of the Museum, as well as the guardianship of 
: the collections and exhibits. 

i - Through gifts by the Trustees, members and 
ww friends of the institution, all the exhibition and 
‘ study collections are obtained, explorations to 
many parts of the world are conducted, scientific 
Papers are prepared and published, and the library 


' ‘is enlarged. The contributions which make pos- 

i ; sible all these activities are divided into three classes: 

: (i) The Endowment Fund; (2) The Membership 

- Bund; (3) Voluntary Subscriptions. 

a The saplicatton of the Endowment Fund, which 
ook value, upwards of $15,000,000, is lim- 


rf totals, in 
7 ited in the main to research, the purchase of collec- 
tions, and the issuing of publications. The Member- 
ship Fund, derived from subscriptions, is of particular 
importance in the educational work of the Museum. 

The Museum building has been erected from 
funds voted by the City of New York. It is one 
of the largest municipal structures of the City and 
has cost upward of $11,000,000, and has fifteen acres 
of floor space, nine of which are devoted to exhibits. 

The membership totals over 17,000; the atten- 
dance, all free, exceeds 1,000,000 a year. 

First Floor—Collections illustrating the life of 
the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, 
Indians of the woodlands, plains and Southwest. 
Two new and large groups (Hopi and Apache) in 
the Southwest Hall. Forestry Hall—Sections of 
trees, including one from a big tree of California 
which measures 16 feet in diameter and is 1,341 
pee old. Natural woods, with specimens of their 
leaves and flowers, and sections of the finished 

woods. (Darwin Hall—Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life. the Nahant Tide- 
pool, the Hall of Fishes, the Hall of Ocean Life, also 
Whart-Pile Groups. 

Second Floor—Collections from Africa. Material 
illustrating the life of prehistoric man of North 
America. Ancient monuments of Mexico and 
Central America. Bird Dome. Birds of the world, 
Mammals of North America, and Asia. 

Third Floor—Collections from the living tribes 
of Asia, including Chinese bamboos, porcelain, 
basketry, inlaid work, embroidery, cloisonne enamel, 

_ agricultural implements, carvings in wood. ivory 
and stone and an especially valuable collection 
_ of ancient bronzes and pottery; material illustrating 


There are more than 30 other sects in the City with 
‘smaller membership than those named above, 
Total churches and membership, by boroughs 
RNS dbs AEF Ncaatattin Gos) 
anhattan 972; 
Queens (306) 276,581; Richmond (118) 65,917. 


Zoo, Brooklyn—Prospect Park. Open daily. Free. 
This collection of animals has been greatly en- 
larged and now occupies new and commodious 
quarters on the Flatbush Avenue side of the park, 
with access from the Willinck entrance, near 
Empire Boulevard. 


Zoo, Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 64th St. Open 
daily, 8 A. M.to5 P.M. Free. The collection 
has been enlarged. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


the mode of living, costumes and war implements 
of Siberia. Large and fine collections from the 
Indians of South America. Hall of Primates— 
Monkeys, apes and primitive man. Mammals 
of the world, including whales. African Ethnology. 
Insect life. Birds of North America (the famous 
habitat groups). 7 

The new Reptile Hall reptile and amphibian ma- 
terial, including a number of beautiful groups (Lower 
California lizard, bullfrog, great salamander and New 
England spring groups), and Komodo Lizard group. 

Fourth Floor—Collections from the _ Philippine 
Islands and the South Seas. Mineral and gem 
collections. Hall of Gems, the gift of J, Pierpont 
Morgan—Collections including practically every 
variety of known gem, cut and uncut, some of 
remarkable size and purity of color; largest perfect 
crystal in the world, mounted on bronze base sup- 
ported by three Chinese figures; exceptionally fine 
cameos, and the famous Drummond Collection of 
carved jade, ivory, and amber. Hall cf Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical Geology—Large collections 
and models of caves and of Copper Queen Mine, 
showing cross sections and surrounding country. 
Halls of Fossil Vertebrates devoted to thé great 
collections of the remains of creatures which lived 
from 30,000 to 20,000,000 years ago. These col- 
lections, by right of extent, variety, quality and 
methods of preparation and exhibition, are the 
finest in the world. The collections illustrating 
the evolution of the horse approach in importance 
and value the combined collections of this sort 
to be found in all other institutions. Hall of the 
Age of Man—Casts of prehistoric men and skeletons 
of the animals of their time (mammoths, mastodons 
and giant ground sloths). In the adjoining hail 
are fossil camels, giant pigs, a pygmy hippopotamus 
and primitive rhinoceros-like animals; fossil lemurs 
and monkeys which have an important bearing 
op the ancestry of man. Dinosaur Hall—Remains 
of fossil reptiles and fishes which lived from three 
million to ten million years ago. “Mummy” of 
dinosaur (trachodon) in which the texture of the 
skin has been preserved and the famous dinosaur 
eggs found by the Museum’s Third Asiatic Ex- 
pen leet, pe aquarny, 

oT— ¢ reference library. Osborn 
Library of Vertebrate Paleontology. ae 

The Planetarium building was opened in 1935. 
The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial building, on 
Central Park West, was put in service, also, in that 
year. 

The Museum has done important work thro a 
out the world, in research and publication, andi 
education from the primary school to the highest 
university grade, not alone in America but in distant 
countries like Russia, Mongolia and China. 

It_ maintains a department of Public Education 
which works in conjunction with the City's public 
schools, and institutions for the blind, giving lectures 
and circulating loan collections, slides and motion 
picture films,’ 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN NEW YORK CITY. 
The figures below are taken from the United States Government's Religious Census of 1926. 


a 
Denomination. Churches.| Members. Denomination. Churches.| Members 
Number, | Number. “Num 
Jews eos 1,044 /1,765,000 || Luth. Norwegian...... eee abet i iy 180 
Roman Catholic... ’ 430 1,733,954 Church of Christ, Scientist... 32 5.206 
Protestant Episcopal. ee 194 141,205 Baptists, North. Cony....... 89 26,163 
Presby. Ch. in U.S. Av... 2! ies 194 66,571 || Reformed Ch in Amer... 21! 73 22/172 
pated Lutheran Ch. in Amer. 96 64,620 Russian Orthodox Ch........ 11 11/003 
Ls eee 54,792 Greek Orthodox Ch. (Hellenic) 6 10:175 
Bai j ae nel 34,648 || Meth. Negro (A. M. B. Z.)... 13 8,766 
Evang, Luth. Synod, M.O.,ete. 51 28,479 || Meth. Negro (A. M.E)).... 22 8,063 
Gen, Ch.. New Jerusalem.... 52 27.594 Luth. Evang. Ang. Synod.... 17 6,389 


Whole City (2,809) 4.079,501. 


The churches were valued at $318,786,150. their. 


mortgage debt was $36,225,568; their 
B your totMod SOL STO BOR ee eee 


Sunday school scholars numbered 343,772. 


New York City—Bronz Zoo; Aquarium. 
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ie 
NEW YORK ZOOLOCICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO). 


(Contributed to the Almanac by 


The New York Zoological Park (bounded on the 
East by the Boston Post Road, on the west by 
Southern Boulevard, on the north by Pelham Park- 
way, and on the south by E. 182d St.) was founded 
in 1895 by the New York Zoological Society, a scien- 
tific corporation; opened Nov. 8. 1899. 

The grounds, many of the buildings, and an an- 
nual maintenance fund are provided by the city. 
_Fhe remainder of the buildings and the animal 
collections are furnished by the society, which is 
also charced with the direct management of the park. 

The Zoologicai Park is free to the public on all 
days of the week except Mondays and Thursdays. 
Should Monéay or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, 
admission to the Zoological Park is free. The 
opening and closing hours are 10 a. M. until one- 


the Director, Dr. W. Reid Blair.) 


j half hour before sunset except during daylight 
saving time, when closing hour {s 6.30 P. Fi On ween 
days and 30 P. M. on Sundays and holidays. 
On pay days admission for adults is 25 cents, 
and for children under tweive years, 15 cents. The 
park embraces 264 acres, with 35 acres of water. 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, Small 
Deer, Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, and the 
Aquatic Bird House. The principal open-air inclos- 
ures are the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, Pheasant 
Aviary, the Eagle and Vulture Aviary, Wolf and Fox 
Dens, Burrowing Rodent Quarters, Beaver Pond, 
ES gs Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and Mountain Sheep 

The National Heads and Horns Museum is | 
on Baird Court. sheer 


DIMENSIONS OF WILD ANIMALS AT BRONX ZOO, 


MAMMALS. 


Gray Wolf. Ht. at shoulder, 24 in. 
Fe A eats (the largest rodent). “Ht. at back, 1 ft. 


African Elephant (the late Kartoum). Ht. at 

Shoulder, 10 ft. 834 in. 

ig A ia la Ht. at sh., 4 ft. 8% in. Length, 
. 3 in. 


10 ft. 3 in. 
Indian Rhinoceros (female). Ht. at sh. 4 ft. 
8 in. Length, 8 f 


> t. 
Barasingha Deer. Ht. at sh., 4 ft. 2 in. 
Mule Deer. Ht. at sh., 3 ft. 
Wapiti (American). Ht. at sh., 4 ft. 9 in. 
Greater Kudu. Ht. sh., 4 ft. 9 in. 


Bull Giraffe, 14 ft. 8 in. 


* In 1934 the Bronx Zoo lost its oldest specimen in 
Charlie, the Florida alligator, who at 43 rolled over 
in his tank and breathed his last. Charlie spent 
most of his youth and middle age fighting. He died 
with only one eye and a segment of his jaw missing. 
His successor is another alligator that came to the 
Zoo as an egg in 1900, hatched. 

Probably the oldest animal in the park is Alice 
the Indian elephant, 43, but was not put on exhibi- 
tion until 1908. 

Baldy, the bald-faced grizzly bear, known to the 

~Romans as Ursus Horribilis, the Horrible Bear, has 
beer living in the dens over 31 years. He came to 
the park as a cub of one year and is the oldest mam- 
mal in point of exhibition. 

_ There is a hippopotamus, 32, which has been on 
exhibition for 29 years; two brown bears which have 


REPTILES. 


Regal Python. Length, 22 ft. 
Galapagos Tortoise. Length along curve of 
shell, 4 ft. 


BIRDS. 


North African Ostrich. Ht. 7 ft. 3 in. 
Sarus Crane. Ht. 5 ft. 
Sand Hill Crane. Ht. 3 ft. 3 in. 
7 ha ae Sea Eagle. Extent of wings (spread), 
. 6 in. 
Griffin Vulture. Extent of wings (spread), 8 ft. 
ican American Condor. Extent of wings (spread). 


Lammergeyer. Extent of wings (spread), 9 ft. 


born in the park 24 years ago; two pigmy hippopot- 
amuses on exhibition 23 years and two zebras on 
exhibition 22 years. A polar bear, 25 years in the 
park and an Alaska brown bear 27 years. 

There is a vulture 33 years, two pelicans 31 years, 
& en goose, 26 and two herons 23 years in the 
park. 

Among the reptiles there is the American alligator 
which succeeds old Charlie, two Galapagos tortoises 
30 years in the park, an Aldabra tortoise 27 years in 
the park, a Borneo gavial 23 years in the park and 
a South American tortoise 22 years in the park. 

There are records of both Galapagos and Aldabra 
giant tortoises that lived under observation in tropical 
climates more than 150 years, when their lives ended 
| upon removal to cold climates. The real length of 

life is unknown. Certain museum specimens known 
to have exceeded 500 pounds at death were doubtless 


been on exhibition 28 years; a Malay sambar deer | very old. 
"4 THE SIZE LIMIT. 


The scientist, J. B. S. Haldane, in an essay “On 
Being the Right Size,” pointed out some of the con- 
sequences of the elementary aeronautical principle 
that the minimum speed needed to keep an airplane 
of a given shape in the air varies as the square root 
of its length. If its linear dimensions are increased 
four times it must fly twice as fast. But the power 
needed for the minimum speed increases more 
rapidly than the weight of the machine. 

A large airplane, weighing 64 times as much as 
a smaller, needs 125 times its horsepower to keep 
up. | : 


With ete J size there are also increasing 
structural difficulties. Haldane illustrated these 
in the biological field by pointing out that a giant 
ten times the size of an ordinary man, and with the 
Same structure, would break his own bones when 
he stood up, while an angel whose muscles developed 
no more power weight for weight than those of 
an eagle or a pigeon would require a b pro- 
jecting for about four feet to house the muscles en- 
gaged in working its wings. 

For similar reasons fly became more difficult 
as birds increased in size; were this not the case 
eagles might be as large as tigers. 


THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PARK. 


The New York Aquarium is one of the largest 
in the world and the oldest in the United States. 
It has 7 large floor pools, 89 large wall tanks and 
80 smaller tanks. There are also 30 reserve tanks 
containing specimens not on exhibition. The 
puilding is circular in form, with a diameter of 205 
feet. The largest pool is 37 ad 2 pees and 7 

. The exhibits include fishes, t es, croco- 
ilaae trou, salamanders, and invertebrates, and 
are both northern and tropical in character. There 
are about 400 species of fishes and other 
aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total num- 
ber of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and 
young fry in the hatchery, varies from 10,900 to 


2,000. 

Marine fishes are represented by specimens from 
‘the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. Fresh- 
water fishes are represented by specimens from all 
continents and many of the larger islands. 

- The fish hatchery, maintained as a fisb-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes, which are afterward de- 
posited in New York State waters. 


The Aquarium is equipped for heating sea water 
for tropical fishes in winter, and has a refrigerating 
plant for cooling fresh water in summer. Flowing 
fresh water is supplied from the city water system, 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 
of salt water daily. 

Attendance averages 2,500,000 persons a year. 

The building is open, free, every day in the year— 

. M. to 5 B. M., April-Sept.; 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
Oct.-March. The Aquarium was opened Dec. 10, 1896, 

The building in Battery Park which houses the 
Aquarium has had a varied career under various 
names. Built between 1807 and 1811 as a fort, 
known as Southwest Battery, it later was called 
Fort Clinton and afterward Castle Clinton, in honor 
of the Mayor of New York during the war of 1812. 
In 1823, having been abandoned as a military 
station, it was ceded by the Federal government to 
the City of New York. The roomy structure was 
soon converted into an amphitheatre capable of 
seating 6,000 persons and was opened as a public 
assembly hall in 1824, called Castle Garden, a name 
which clung to it long after it became an immigrant 


depot 1855. 
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PARKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


I a mY Git 


(Data, furnished by Robert Moses, the Commissioner, are as of March 28, 1935. Figures in brackets in 


bs boroughs lists show acreage.) 


number and acreage—Manhattan (42) 2,128.1; Brooklyn (34) 3,046.5; Bronx (33) 4,024.9; Queens 
(33) 3, 32, 1; Richmond (15) 2,716.2; total city— (162) 15, 147.8. 


Playgrounds (155). 467.5; 


triangles (112) 44.2; center plots (20) 33.6; Plazas (8) 274. 3; true parkw ayn (9) 


334.5; so-called parkways and driveways (17) 567; miscellaneous (23) 174.7; recreation piers (6 
PARKS IN MANHATTAN BOROU! 


E. Houston St. to Delancey St. 


Allen St. (1.40), 
¢. 2), Convent -Ave., Amsterdam 


Annunciation 
Ave and 135th S 


_ Battery (19.26), Foot of Broadway and Rtote Re 


Bennett (2.096), Fort Washington Ave., W 
St., Pinehurst Ave. 
Bowling Green (0. 526), Broadway and Whitehall 


St. 

Bryant (4.63), Fifth to Sixth Ave., 40th St. to 42d St. 

Central (841.1), Fifth Ave. to 8th Ave. (Central 
Park West), 59th St. to 110th St. 

Chelsea eee 02), Ninth to Tenth Aves., W. 27th St. 
to W. 

Chrystie- Reine (Park Plots), (11.0), Chrystie, 
Forsythe, Canal and Houston ts. 

sh Boe (8.55), Broadway, Park Row and Cham- 
ers St 

Colonial (12.91), Bradhurst to Edgecombe Ave., 
W. 145th St. to W. 155th St. 

la cn (2.568), Baxter, Mulberry, Bayard and 

ark St 

Corlears Hook (8.44), Corlears, South, Cherry and 
Jackson Sts. 

De Witt Clinton (8. a AN 52d St. to W. 54th St., 
bet. 11th and 12th A 

Hamilton Fish (4.068) sqguston and Willet Sts. 

Fort Washington Rea ), Riverside Dr. and 
Hudson River, 158th a Pl eenan Sts. 

Fort Tryon (69.0), Riverside Drive to Broadway, 
192d Sv. to Dyckman St. 

Foley Square (1.45), Center, Worth and Pearl Sts. 

Gorman Memorial (1.89), Broadway, 190th St., 
Wadsworth Terrace 

muenbridge (103.026), 155th St. to Dyckman St. 

of Harlem River Driveway, Edgecombe and 

Amsterdam Aves 

Inwood Hiil (6e. 0), Dyckman St., North River, 
and Seaman Aye. 

isham (19. Let Seaman Ave., 213th St., Broadway 
and Isham 

Nicholas Terrace and W. 
136th St. 

oan pe At ate (1.578), Riverside Dr., W. 91st St. to 


John Tay a 0), E. River, B. 76th St. to H. 78th St. 
and Cherokee Pl. 

Thomas Jefferson (15.534), W. 111th St., First Ave, 

, W. 114th St. and Harlem River, 


UGH 

Madison Square (6.101), Broadway, Madison Ave., 
23d St. to 26th St. 

Manhattan Square (17. 582), yas Park W., 77th 
St. to 91st St. and Columbus A 

Morningside (31.20), W. 110th St. to W. 128d 8t., 
Manhattan, Morningside’ Aves. to Morningside Dr. 

Roger Morris (1.521), Jumel Terrace, Edgecombe 
Ave., 160th to 162d Sts. 

Mt. Morris (20.131), Mt. Morris to Madison Ave., 
E. 120th St. to E. 124th St. 

Riverside Park and Drive (134, 8), along Hudson 
River, 72d St. to 129th St. The long controversy 
over the improvement of Riverside Park was 
settled in 1935 when the Board of Estimate unani- 
mously adopted a compromise plan calling for 


continuation of the West Side express highway | 
along the Hudson River front and the roofing | 


of the New York Central tracks as far north as 
125th Street. 

Riverside Drive Extension (24.0), along Hudson 
River, 135th to 158th Sts 

Randall’s Island (193.97) East and Harlem Rivers. 

— be meciote (2.95), First to Second Aves., 35th 

t. to 3 

St. Nicholas “20. 219), St. Nicholas SNA to St. 
Nicholas Terrace, W. 127th to W. 141st 

ee Ge s (1. 38), West of First row “e7th to 

Satkura (2.043), Riverside Drive and 122d St. 

Carl Schurz (12.91), Ave B, 84th to 89th Sts. and 
East River. 

aoe H. Seward (3.301), Canal, Essex and Hester 


Thomas F. Smith (1.20), Eleventh Ave., W. 22d 
St. to W. 28rd St. 

Stuyvesant (4.229), Rutherford Pl. and E. 16th St. 
to E. 17th St. 

pe ree Square (10.508), Ave. A and E. 7th to 

Union Square (3. Hea Broadway and 14th St., 4th 
Ave. and 17th 

Wards Island (Sa5. 0), East River (Hell Gate), 
Washington Bridge Approach (Mori ally Plaza) 
Amsterdam Ave. and 181st St. (8.45). 

Washington Sy thse pee 75), Fifth Ave. 
verly Pl. and W. 4th 

J. Hood Wright ted 69), 
Haven Ave., W. 173 


and Wa- 
Ft. Washington Ave., 


PARKS IN THE BOROUGH OF THE bees ang 
(Branch headquarters, Zibrowski Mansion, Claremont Park.) 


Aqueduct Lands (12.15), Portion of Old Croton 
Aqueduct from E. Tremont Ave. to Van Cortlandt 


Park. 

Bronx (719.12), B. 180th St., HE. 210th St., Southern 

Blvyd., Unionport Rd. 

Wieciix and Pelham Parkway (108.9), Bronx Park 
to Pelham Bay Park. 

Bronx River Parkway (112.0), Bronx Park to Mt. 
Vernon City Line. 

mont Park (38.0), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller 


Ceca (151.48), Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 
3d Ave., 177th St. 
Crotona Parkway (10.51), Crotona Park to Bronx 
AG esis We ondhem Ra., a 
levoe ‘ordham wick A 
5 ak Sim rete eer Webb Av at ibe Md 
osep! odman rake 0), Ee. Bay fAve. 
Hunts Point Rd., Longfellow Aye., Oak ee Ane 
Echo (4), E. Burnside Ave., E. 178t h St., E. Tre- 
_ mont Ave., Valentine Ave., Ryer Ave 
Ewen (7.49), Johnson Ave., Riverdale xvas W. 232d 
St., Sputen Duyvil Rd. 
Fort ‘Independence (2.97), Sedgwick Ave., Stevyen- 
Wot ao Pia a ahd 288th St. 
funts Poin » East Ri 
4 Ended ee ee ao) a we Farragut Rt, 
oyce mer E. 161st St., BH. 164 ‘ 
rand Concourse and Walton Ave. ” oats 


MacCombs Dam (30.30), Harlem River, Fiss 158th 
St., E. 162d St., Jerome Ave., to River A 
Mosholu Parkway. (83.12), from Bronx Park Bo- 
§ Neg cantee to Van Cortlandt Park. 
ohn Mullaly (26.27 qorome Ave., River 
ont Bere UN Bernat ave, a 
ort No. ), rvoir Ave., from 
- bite Ave to University Ave. 
elham Bay (1,788.28), Eastern Blyd., E. este! 
Bay, Hutchinson ‘ates é Sound. ie e 
alan an =: Grand Concourse, Ringebridee Rd.; E. 


a wie ql cy 5 Creston Ave., Jer 
19ist St. to E ) 193rd St. eS ee 


St, Marys (28.70), St. Anns Ave., St. Marys St. 


Seton Falls " (29.25), Eden Terrace, P: 
‘ Seton Ave., E. 3330 d St. TA ee 
ranz Sigel ‘ars 47), Grand agai M 
alton Ave., B. 158th St. to N. Y. eran 
Sputen Duyvil SPameae (28. 10), Broadway and 
242d St., Independence Ave. 
University (2.75), Cedar Ave., Sedgwick Ave., W. 


Van Cortlandt (1,132.35), Broadway, Jerome A 
wwasiiseroe Benue (ovina 2am Ga 
ridge iS) Bri - 
versity Ave. to Harlem River. bias soos 


PARKS IN BROOKLYN BOROUGH, 


(B: 
Amersford (3.56), Aves. T to J, 38th to 39th Sts 
Bensonhurst (19.36), Cropse Ave., 
2ist Ave. and Peravwetny: Bay Warkweu, 
Betsy Head Memoral (10.5), ‘lake Ave., Hopkin- 
son Ave. aon Ave. and Douglas St. 
praokiys Botanic Garden (60.25), Eastern Park- 
ee latbush Ave., Washington Ave. and Empire 


St. Marks, 
Kingston Brooklyn and 


Aves 
Bushwick (6. $6), Se serhock 
Starr to Suydam Sts OE SAN eR 


ranch headquarters, Litchfleld Mansion, Prospect Par 


kK.) 
Canarsie (42.54), Seavi ‘ 
parse ) aview Ave., E. 93d St. and 


io ae .87), President, Carroll, Court and Smith 
oe ae ‘Flushing and Park Aves., Navy to Ed- 


canbe gale Concourse Lands (4 

Parkway to W. Sth St. Coney fis bones 
to Atlantic Ocean. 

Cooper (6.39) 
and Sharon 


J 
« 


4 


oncourse | 
Mespeth and Morgan Aves,, a 


PARKS IN BROOKLYN 


Dreamland (10.93), Broadwalk 
W. 8th St. and Sart erates 
Dyker Beach (243.32), Seventh Ave., 86th St., 14th 
Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reservation and Gravesend 


Bay. 

Fort Greene (26.6), Myrtle Ave., De K 

Be Be ie 
ort Hamilton (5, ore Rd., 4th Ave., 101st St. 
and Ft. Hamilton Parkway. satin 

_ Fulton ee he ee and Chauncey Sts., and Stuy- 

Graveoe a5 ae iste to 19 
Tayesen -47), 18th to 19th Ave., i 
Sag or bet. 55th and 

Guider (1.36), Eastern Pkway., Washington Ave., 
Classon Ave. 

Highland (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- 
wick St. to Force Tube Ave. 

terrk ee (60.25), 


ve. 

Irving Square (2.75), Knickerbocker Ave. to Wilson 
Ave., Wierfeld to Halsey Sts. 

Leif Ericson (16.74), 4th Ave. to Ft. Hamilton 
Parkway, bet., 66th and 67th Sts. 

Lincein Terrace (19.97), Eastern Parkway, Roches- 
ter and East New York Avenues. 


Eastern Parkway, Washington 
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BOROUGH—Continued. 


Linton (2.29), Dumont Ave. to Blake Ay 
Ave. to Bradford St. beaver 

Marine (1,867.0), Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 
to Jamaica Bay. 

McCarren (38.4), Nassau Ave., 
ard St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. 

McKinley (8.5), Hamilton Pkway., 7th Ave., 73d St. 

McLoughlin (2.99), Bridge St., Tillary St. and Jay St. 

Owls Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St. 

Parade Ground (39.48), Parkside Ave., Parade Pl., 
Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. 

Prospect (526.0), Prospect Park W.., pe Park 
Southwest, Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Flat- 

R bg (5.73), V 
e 00) -73), Verona, Dwight, Pioneer an 
Richards Sts. 4 — 

Saratoga Square (3.2), Saratoga and Howard Aves. 
Halsey and Macon Sts. 

Seaside (11.23), Coney Island Concourse, W. 5th 
St., Sea Breeze Ave. and Ocean Parkway. 

Sunset (24.3), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. 

Tompkins (7.82), Tompkins Ave. to Marcy Ave., 
Lafayette Ave. to Green Ave. 

Winthrop (9.1), Nassau Ave. to Driggs Ave., 
Russel St. to Monitor St. 


PARKS IN QUEENS BOROUGH 
(Branch headquarters, Forest Park, Richmond Hill) 


Alley Pond (500.0), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulevard and 233rd Street. 

Anawanda (5.10), Grandview Ave. and Stanhope St. 

rab (46.8), East River, Ditmars, 19th St., 25th 

venue. 

Baisleys Pond (80.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway and South Baisley. 

Bayswater (15.40), Beach 32d St., Dickens Ave. and 

_ Jamaica Bay. 

Bowne (11.19), 29th Ave. and 155th St. 

Brookville (70.0), Sunrise Highway, East of 216th St. 

Chisholm (35.3), Poppenhausen Ave. to East River, 
College Point. 

Clearview (Golf Course), (121.2), Little Bay Ave. 
and Willets Point Blvd. 

College Point (1.14), 124th to 125th Sts., 20th to 
2ist Aves. 

Crocheron (45.79), Crocheron Ave. and 33d Ave. 


Flushing (1.02), Northern Blvd. and Main St. 

Flushing Meadow (542.9), Union Turnpike, Grand 
Central Parkway, L. I. R. R. 

Forest (528.0), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, Park 
Lane South. 

Highland (158.9), Vermont Ave., Highland Blvd. 

Hillside (550.0), Horace Harding Blvd., Motor 
Pkway., 210th St. 

King (11.5), Jamaica Ave., 150th St. 

Kissena (219.0), Underhill Ave., 164th St. 

Linden (3.0), 4lst Ave., 103d St. 

Marine (13.87), Beach Channel Dr., 116th St. 

Rainey (9.1), Vernon Ave., and 34th St. 

Jacob Riis (262.58), West End Rockaway Peninsula, 

St. Albans Memorial (10.17), Merrick Rd., 173d St. 

Upland (7.79), Upland and Chapin Pkwys., 85th 
Ave., 165th St. and Highland Ave. 

Wyanda (2.0), Hollis Ave. and Robard Lane 


PARKS IN RICHMOND BOROUGR. 
(Branch headquarters, Clove Lake Field House, West New Brighton) 


Clarence T. 
Glenwood PI. 

Clove Lakes (191.0), Slosson and Forest Aves., Clove 
Rd. and Victory Blvd. 

Conference House (1.0), Hyland Blvd. and Philip 


St. 
Faber (2.05), Richmond Terrace, foot of Faber St. 
aie (1.92), Victory Blvd., Louis St. and Howard 


ve. 
La Tourette (580.0) Forest Hill and Mill Rd. 
Livingston (5.2), Livingston P1., Delafield Pl., Bard 
and Davis Aves. 
Marine (1,256.0), Great Kills, bet. Hyland Blvd. and 
Lower Bay. 


Barrett (Zoo) (814), Clove Rd. and } er “gS ee (162.0). Victory Boulevard and 


avis Ave. 
Port Richmond (1.28), Park and Herberton Ave., 
New and Bennett Sts. 
———— Manor (1.30), Elkwood Pl. and Delafield 
ve. 

Silver Lake (207.0), Forest Ave. to Clove Road. 
Washington Square (1.43), Bay, Canal, Wright 
and Water Sts. , 
Westerleigh (2.92), Maine, Willard and Springfield 


Aves. 
ree (106.0), Richmond Ave. and Victory 
va. 
Wolfs Pond (296.0) Holton Ave. and Cornelia Ave. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The highest natural elevation of land in the City 
of New York—430 feet—is on top of Todt (Toad 
or Iron) Hill, Staten Island. This hill rises from the 
Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 
Moravian Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. 

This is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast 
south of Maine. 

The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 
feet 9 inches—is near the site of old Fort Washing- 
ton, a little west of Fort Washington Avenue, ap- 
| ig gee os 900 feet north of W. 18ist St. The 

ill at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feet 9 inches. 
Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Custom 
House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 
Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square. 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park. near 
W. 93d St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at_ Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92: Wadsworth Ave., near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
High Bridge water tower, at the street level. 203.25. 

The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 


Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E. 
192d St.. 140.22; 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 

The highest natural elevation in Brooklyn—210 
feet—is in Greenwood Cemetery, near the 9th Ave. 
entrance. Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of 
the Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington 


Ave., 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park Ryka 32 - 


feet south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest elevation in Queens Borough—266.48 
feet—is on Little Neck Hill, 800 feet east of Little. 
Neck Road and 435 feet south of 6lst Ave. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the New York Sub- 
ways under operation is 133.5 feet at the Brooklyn 
Museum Station of the I.R.T. Eastern Parkway Line 
at Eastern Parkway and Washington Avenue. : 

On the new city subways under construction, there 
is a point still higher, 161.2 feet, on the Washington 
Heights Line at Washington Avenue and 175th Street. 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


frees St., Leon- 


a 


east approach to Washington: 
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LEADING CHURCHES IN T 


MANHATTAN, 5% 

There are three cathedrals: St. Patrick’s (Roman 
Catholic), Fifth Ave. and 50th St.; the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine (Protestant Episcopal). 
Jocated on W. 111th St., between Amsterdam and 
Morningside Aves.; aud St. Nicholas (Greek Orth- 
odox), located at 15 E. 97th St., near Fifth Ave. 

aptist—Central, 92d St. and Amsterdam Ave.; 

Riverside, 122nd St. and Riverside Drive; First, W_ 
79th St., corner Broadway; Judson_ Memorial, 55 

Washington St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. E. 

Zlat St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th Ave.; 

Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, 
Scientist)—First, Central Park West and 96th 
St.; and the Second, 10 W. 68th St. 

Congregational — ‘Tabernacle, Broadway and 
56th St.; Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th St. 

Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 
St., near Columbus Ave. 

Friends’ - (Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), EB. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Orthodox), 
144 Ey, 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St.; near B’ way; 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, 88th St. and West End 
Ave.; ShearithIsrael, Central Park West and 70th St.; 
Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near Central 
Park West; Temple Emanu-Fl, 5th Ave. and 65th 
St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 100th St.; 
Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; West End, 
160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall. 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; 
Holy Trinity, Central Park West and 65th St.; 
Immanuel, Lexington Ave. and E. 88th St.; St. 
James, Madison Ave. and 73rd St.; St. Peter's, 

, Lexington Ave. and 54th St.; St. Luke’s, 46th St., 
‘near Highth Ave. 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 1885 University 
Ave.; Church of All Nations, 9 2nd Av.; Grace, 
131 W. 104th St.; John St., 44 John St.; Madison 
Ave., Park Ave. and 60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 
58 7tb Ave.; St. Andrews, 126 W. 76th St.; St. 
Paul’s, West End Ave. and 86th St.; Salem, 129th St. 
and 7th Ave.; Union, W. 48th St., near Broadway, 
Broadway Temple, 174th St. 

Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. and 37th St.; 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Park Ave. and 
64th St., Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 5th Ave. and 
11th St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 91st St., Madi- 
son Ave., at 73d St.; Park Ave., at E. 85th St.; Rut- 
gers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; Scotch, Central 
Park West and 96th St. 

Protestant Episcopal—aAscension, 5th Ave. and 
10th St.; Christ Church, 71st St. near Broadway: 
Eglise du’ Saint-Esprit (French), 223 E. 61st St.; 
Epiphany, 259 Lexington Ave.; Grace, Broadway 
and 10th St.; Heavenly Rest, with new_chapel 
adjoining, 5th Ave. and 90th St.; Holy Trinity, 
316 E, 88th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison Ave.; 
“Little Chureh Around the Corner’ (Trans- 
figuration), 5 E. 29th St.; St. Andrew’s, 127th 
St. near 5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew’s, Park Ave. 
and 52d St.; St. George’s, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. 
James’s, Madison Ave. and 71st St.; St. Luke’s, 
Convent Ave. and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
werie, 2d Ave. and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Broadway and Vesey St.; St. Thomas’s, 5th Ave. and 
53d St.; Trinity Church, Broadway, at Wall St. 

Reformed Church in America—Middle Colleg- 
late, Second Ave., at 7th _St.; Marble Collegiate, 
Fifth Ave., at 29th St.; Collegiate Church of St, 
Nicholas, Fifth Ave., at 48th St.; West End Col- 

_ legiate, West End Ave., at 77th St.; Fort Washington 

Collegiate, Fort Washington Ave., at 18lst St.; 

Hamilton Grange, Edgecomb Ave., at 149th St. 

Roman Catholic—Ascension, 107th St., near 
Broadway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.; Notre 
Dame, Morningside Drive and 114th St.; St. Agnes’s, 
143 BE. 43d St.; St. Andrew's, Duane St. an 

_ Hall Place; St. Brigid’s, 123 Ave. B; St. Cyril, St. 
Mark's Pl.; St. Francis Xavier, 42 W. 16th St.; 

St. Ignatius Loyola’s, Park Ave, and E. 84th St.; 

St. Leo’s, 11 EB. 28th St.; St. Patrick's, Mott and 

Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostle’s, Columbus Ave. 
and W-. 60th St.; St. Peter's, 20 Barclay St. 

Salvation Army—Centennial Memorial Temple, 
i, W. 14th St. There are thirty other meeting 

laces. 

Seyenth Day Adventist—First, 122 W. 76th St. 

Unitarian-—All Souls, Lexington Ave. and 80th 
St,; Community, Park Ave. and 34th St. 

Uniyersalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 
ae ee Eastern Orthodox—Cathedral, 319 R- 


. Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
| 227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St. Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
| 307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. 91st 
St.; Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 


HE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Eighth’ Ave, Mission, 290 Sth Ave.; Gospel Taber- 
nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley, Cremorne Mission, 


434° W. 


: 
: 


42nd St.: McAuley’s Water St, Mission, 


316 Water St.; New Jerusalem Church (Sweden- 


porgian), 114 B, 35th St.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 210 
Ww. TAR St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ eg tag 32 


59th St.; Seventh Day Christian, 151 . 125th 
St.; Society of Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; 
Theosophical Society, 25 W. 45th St.; Vedanta 


Society, 34 W. 7ist St.; Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of 
St, Vladimir, 334 E. 14th St. 


BROOKLYN. 

Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn 8t.: 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James 2 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave., 
at Lincoln Pl.; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave.; 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. 

Christian Scientist—First, New York Ave. and 
Dean St. ‘ 

Congregational—Central, Hancock St., 
Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., ey, 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 18th St.; Pilgrims, 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange St., 
near Hicks St.; South. President and Court Sts.; 
St. Paul’s, New York Ave. and Sterling, Pl.: Tomp- 
kins Ave., at McDonough St. (In 1934 the Church 
of the Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into 
the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. Plymouth, 
it was agreed, would be used in the A. M., the Pil- 
grims in the P. M.) 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite), 110 Schermerhorn §&t.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave., and 48th St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt _Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 
85th St.; Union Temple, Eastern P’kway and Grand 
Army (Prospect Park) Plaza, 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St,; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave., 
at E, 21st St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., neal 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s, Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
eMothodion & rete re Fi 

ethodist_ Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s PIS Central 
Hanson Place, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave., 
= Dean St.; Simpson, Clermont ard Willoughby 
ves. : 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 


near 


Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and 1st Pl. . 
Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton’ and 


Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. Bartholomew's, Pacific St., near 
Bedford Ave.; St. James's, Lafayette Ave. and St. 
aes Rate & ee 7th ave an St. John’s PL; 
St. Luke’s Clinton Ave., near ton St.; St. Paul's, 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 
Reformed Church in America—Bethany, 
near Willoughby Ave.; 
and 


Roman Catholic-—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 
pect Ave. ahd Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 

urdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Agnes's, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine’s: 
6th Ave. and Sterling Pl,; St. Charles Borromeo, 
Sidney Pl. and. Livingston St.; St. Francis Xavier's, 


Swedenborgian—Church of the 
Montoe PL and Clark St. New Jerusalem, 
nitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. an 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and toupee Sts. The. 
Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 


Aves. 
NACE Coe Parone ea Spiritualist Soc., 


58 
Pl; Brooklyn Tabernacle; 17 Hicks St; 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 1560 Nostrand. 


Academy. of Muale: 


5 Ww. 


at Lafayette Ave.; - 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(The date of organization is in parentheses; other figures, where given, are of membership.) 


Pa ae waa} 23 Park Ave.; 2,160; Pres., 
H. B. LeQuatte; Sec., Charles C.'Green. 
Aldine (1889), aed Fifth nes 200; Pres., George V. 


Taylor; Sec., Joseph E 
“ges Delta Phi (1832), 136 W. 44th St.; 11,500; 
Willard L. Momsen. 
Amherst (1923), 273 Le: fon Ave.; 675; Pres., 
Walter H. Griffin; Sec., H. K. Halligan. 
320. Broadway; 300; Pres., 


Arkwright (1893), 
Gerald H. Daly; Sec., F, P. Appleton. 

Authors (1882), 48 W. 76th St.; 182; Sec., D. M. 
Henderson. 

Bankers (1915) 120 Broadway; 2,500; Pres., Percy 
H. Johaston; Sec., Garland Powell Peed. 

Barnard (1894), 221 W. 57th St.; 200; Pres., Dr. 
Henry W. Giilett; Sec., Miss Alice Dillingham. 

Block Hall (1927), 21-23 William St.; 1,000; Pres., 
Gresham Ennis; Sec., John F. Brosnan. 

Brook (1903), 111 E. 54th St.; 350; Pres., 
Eustis Paine; Sec., Roger Tuckerman. 

Brooklyn Engineers (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; ; See., George A. Dorfman. 

Camera (1884), 121 W. 68th St.; 225; Pres., Dr. 
Henry Kreuder; Sec., Henry M. Bates. 

Catholic (1871), Suite 579-581, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St.; 1000; Pres., Alfred 
J. Talley; Sec., Michael S. McPhillips. 

Century Association (1847), 7 W. 43d St.; 1,400; 
Sec., A. D. Noyes. 

Chemists (1898), 52 E. 4ist St.; 1,337; Pres., 
Martin H. Ittner; Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 

City (1892), 55 W. 44th St.; 1,200; Pres., Richard 
S. Childs; ., William H. Howes. 

City Athletic (1908), 48 W. 54th St.; 1,000; Sec., 
Leopold Friedman. 

Colony (1903), 564 Park Ave.; 2,155; Pres., Mrs. 
Montgomery Hare; Sec., Mrs. Hamilton F. Arm- 
strong. 


George 


Dr. 


Colombia (1901), 4 W. 43d eet ,700; Pres., Charles 


G. Sinclair, Jr.; Sec., Bangs. 

Cornell (1846), 245 Madison Ave.: tht Pres., 
Charles H. Blair; Sec., Bertel W. Ante’ 

Cosmopolitan (1909), 122 E. 66th St.; 1, wie Pres., 
Mrs. Henry G. Leach; Sec., Miss Mildred Adams. 

Crescent Athletic-Hamilton (1888), 129 Pierre- 

mt St., Brooklyn; 2,500; Pres., Alex B. Gale; 
c., BF. 'H. Stevenson. 

Dartmouth (1926), 24 E. 38th St.; 850; Pres., S. S. 
Larmon; Sec.,.G. M. Hubbard, Jr. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon (1844), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 
abt. 20,000; Sec., James A. Hawes. 

Downtown Athletic (1926), 19 West St.; 3,272; 
Pres., Walter L. Cornwell; Exec. Sec., Grant E. 
Scott. 

Engineers (1888), 32 W. 40th St.; 1,450; Pres., J. 
a wiand Gardner; Sec., George "A. Nichol, Jr. 

Explorers (1905), 10 W. 72d St.; 560; Pres.; Dr. 

ter Granger; Sec., Dr. F. R. Oastier. 

Clubs, 55 W. 44th St.; isd these ron 


a Kappa A 
Kappa, Theta hi nThets XL 


Grolier ase; 47 E. 60th St.; 386; Pres., Frederick 
Coykendall; Sec., Allen Evarts Foster. 
Hardware cay, 253 Broadway; 250; Pres., James 


A. Davis; Sec., =. G. Plumb. 

Harmonie (1852), 4 E. 60th St.; 850; Pres., Carl J. 
‘Austrian: Sec. , Maxwell Steinhardt. 

Harvard ieee. "27 W. 44th St.; 5, aa Pres., Lang- 
don P. M ; Sec., W. G. Wendell. 


18 250 Park Ave.; 50; Chmn., William 
reicoaward: See; re a ae 700; Pr 
gate eg (1871 it. 5 es., 
eenk Polk arent rt Franklin. 


» Th fara 2 ia wv. 44th St.; 1 rigs one 
See Frank ( 1874), : Corr. Sec., Donald 


, 115 Broadway: 95 950; ae perc 
Albe 


O'Brien; 3c., 
Eis (1916) 38 E. 62nd St.; 289; “Sec. Richard 


tne: 
1870 , 110 W. 57th oe abt. 1,000; Pres., 
a ate ee a 
Manhattan _ (1865) ” 
“James A. Foley; Sec., Harry M. Durning. 


Masonic (1894), 71 W. 23d at 241; Pres., Paul V. 
Brunn; Sec., Walter R. Gal lup. 
Metropolis (1879), 105 W. 57th St.; 

Walter J. Rosston; re Samuel L.’ Schmid. 

Metropolitan (1891), 1 60th_St.; 1,089; Pres., 
William A. Barber; Gui, Exec. Committee, 
Robert A. Granniss; Sec., George M. Bodman. 

Montauk (1882), 25 Bighth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
00; Pres., Frank C. Russell: Sec., L. L. Lavine. 

Sachets ee al fray ah aot pele 

; r. John Robert Gre C. n 
Clyde Oswald. el : 
ight! Democratic (1871), 233 Madison Ave.; 
1,250; Pres., Thomas J. McMahon; Sec., Eugene 
J. Sullivan. 

National Republican (1886), 54 W. 
1,750; Pres., Theodore Roosevelt; Sec., 
bold "Morris. 

New York (1845), 502 Park Ave.; 250; Pres., Alex- 
ander C. Barker; Sec., Edward B. Asbury. 

New York Athletic (1868), 180 Central Park 
South; 5,500; Pres. William ‘A. Datton; Sec. 
R. O. Houbold. 

New York Press fa oie 21 Spruce St., 645; Sec., 
George F. Dob 

New York haticcod we 30 Church St.; 1,800; 
Sec.-Treas., D. W. : 

New York Yacht ate 37 W. 44th St.; See., 
G. A. Cormack. 


Nippon (1915), 161 W. 93d St.; abt. 300; Pres., R. 
Ishida; See., S. Komatsu. 
Pennsylyania (1894), 35 E. 50th St.; 1,000; Pres., 
Percy H. Wilson; Exec. Sec., Luther Martin. 
Phi Gamma Delta (1886), 106 W. 56th St.; 600; 
Pres., R. W. Shafor; Seec., K. H. Gorham. 
Players, The (1888), 16 Gramercy Park; 894; Pres., 


bathe St.; 
A. New- 


alter Hampden; Sec., Robert Winsmore; Ass't 
Sec., George Christie. 
peer tor (1899), 39 E. 39th St.; 2,684; Pres., 


Archibald A. Gulick; See., John R. Jenkins. 

Psi Upsilon (1887), 273 Lexington Ave.; 400; Pres., 
Loring Pratt; Sec., Walter G. Ferriss. 

Raquet and Tennis (1875), 370 Park Ave.; 2,100; 
Pres., Clarence C. Pell; Sec., Sherman Day. 


St, Nicholas (1875), 39 E. 5ist_ St.; 210; Pres., 

Henry Rogers Benjamin; Sec., Evan C. Dresser. 

Salmagundi (1871), 47 Fifth Ave.; 900; Pres., 
George Elmer Brown; Sec, Frank D. Bates, .- 

Soldiers and Sailors (1922), 283 Lexington Ave.; 
Pres., Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis; Sec., Mrs. David 
C. Thomas. 

Rate emcee, od (1861), 22 E. 38th _St.; 450; Pres., 

fred Glassett; Sec., Asher L. Weil. 

Pot Delta Chi (1847), 67 W. 52d St.; Ba J 
Pres., Charles E. Pledger, Jr; ; Sec., Norm: 
Hackett. 

Town (1830), 230 W. 74th St.; 285; Se William 
A. Michaels; Sec., Albert R. Sasserath 

Town Hall (1920), 123 W. 43d St.; abt. 2,000; Pres., 
Henry Pratt Fairchild; Exec, Sec., Helen "Louise 
Johnstone. 

Turf and Field (1895), 250 — Ave.; 750; Pres., 
Henry W. Bull; Sec., H. A. Buck. 

Turn Verein (1850), peso Ave. & 85th S8t.; 
450; Pres., Otto P. Mueller; Sec., Frank Kirchner. 

Union siege he Park Ave.; 1,400; Pres., Arthur 
Turnbull; Charles K.’ Beekman. 

Union ae (1863), 38 E. 37th St.; 1,800; Pres., 
Charles C. Paulding; Sec., Charles Presb rey. 

University (1865), 1 i 54th a 3,200; Pres., Walter 

Ewing Hope; Sec., Shepard Morgan. 


Uptown (1918), 60 E. 42d St.; 500; Pres., John H. 
‘owne; Sec., John W. Bloodgood. 

Vatel (1913), 349 W. 48th St.; 1,000; Pres., Ernest 
Saint-Genis; Man.. George "Al Mary. 

Whitehall Lunch (1910), Be, ne bt 600; 
John Gammie; , Albert Hadlock 

Williams (1913 24 BE. 39th St.; za 250; Pres., Charles 
Boe TE oes ne ae ee 

City (1 ar! ve.; F 

women city (16 Dreter; Sec., Mrs. Richard G 
Loundsbury 

Women’s University (1889), 
Pres., see Bartlett Arkell; 
land Reed 


Yal 1897), 50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 4,375; Pres., 
Tohbh 97). 50 Sec., Thomas R. Coward. 


106 EB. 52d St.; 600; 
Sec., Mrs. Carl Sweet- 


600; Pres., 


re a ee er 


a ss 


an 


| 
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LARGER THEATRES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


; 
: 
: 


(Figures:in parentheses are those of Fire Department as to seating capacity.) 
MANHATTAN 


Academy of Music (3, eck 126 E. 14th St.; 
Aeolian Hall (150), Fifth Ave. & 54th St.; Alvin 
Gy 387), 244 W. 52d St.; Ambassador (1,200), 215 

49th St.; Apollo (1, 168), 225 W. 42d St.; Arena 
(953). Roof (902), 623 Bighth Ave.; Astor 1G 141), 
1531 Broadway; Audubon (2,571), 3934 Broadway; 
Avon (756), 251 W. 45th St. hater} 

Beacon (2,673), 2124 Broadway; Belasco : 
111 W. 44th 8t.; ‘Belmont (515), 121 W. 48th St. 
BuGe (615), 209 W. 45th St.: Biltmore (1,000) 265 
W. 47th St.; Booth (708), 220 W. 45th St.; Broad- 
hurst (1, 118), 235 W. 44th St.; Broadway (1,942), 
1681 Broadway; Bunny (702), 3589 Broadway. 

Gameo (539), 138 W. 42d St.; Canal Street 
(2,314), 31 eral St.; Capitol (4, 845), 1639 Broad- 
> Carnegie Hall (2.760), 880 Seventh Ave.; 
, 176 E. 116 St.; Center S808): 
1284 Sixth Ave.; Central (922), 220 W. 47th St.; 
Chaloner (1, 568), 841 Ninth Ave.; Chanin (1,413), 
226 W. 46th St.; Chelsea (979), 312 Eighth Ave. 

City (2,295), 114 E. 14th St.; Civic Repertory 
qd, 15h), 105 W. 14th St.; Clinton’ (1,228), 80 Clinton 
St.; Coliseum (3, 095), 18i1st St. & Broadway; 
Colonial (1, Bae) 1887 Broadway; Cosmos (1, 450), 


176 E. 116th 
... Cort g. 043), 130 W. 48th St.; Cosmopolitan 
(a 300). 6 Columbus Circle; Craig (1,434), 152 W. 
54th St.; Delancey (1,075), i Delancey St.; 
Dyckman (1,480), 552 W. 207th S 
Eagle (1,200), 1852 Third be Righty rinse 
nt qt 621), 2248 Broadway; Eltinge (892), 236 W 
42a Si ; Embassy (598), 1560 Broadway: Empire 
qd, 099); 1428 Broadway; Empress (602), 554 W. 
1Sist $t.; Ethel Barrymore (1,115), 243 W. 47th St. 
Fifth Avenue (1,406), 1185 Broadway; Florence 
ee ,145), 85 BE. Broadway; Forrest Gy 075), 238 W. 
9th St.;Forty-Eighth Street (981), 153 W. 48th St.; 
Forty-Fourth St. (1,463), Roof’ (860), 216 W. 
th 
Forty-Ninth St. (708), 231 W. 49th St.; Forty- 
Sixth St, (1,413), 226 W. 46th St.; Forum (2,268), 
Brown Pl. & 138th St.; Fulton (931), 206 W. 46th St. 
Gaiety (832), 1547 Broadway; Geo. M. Cohan 
a. 111), 1480 Broadway; Globe (1,401), 1555 Broad- 


yj Gotham (2,600), 3410 eek tham 
C 386 ae! BE, 125th St.; Grand House 
1,908), al Eighth Ave.; Guild Ors 243 W. 


Peers. qd, Sark 3560 Broadway; Harlem 5th 
Avenue (978 oe Fifth Ave.; Harlem Grand 
119 E, 125th St.; Harlem Opera House 
. 125th St.; Henry ee Cet. 
: aoe (299), 7 W. 

St.; Hippodrome (5,190), 756 Sixth rie Holly. 
wood (i 609), Broadway. & 5S5ist St.; Hollywood 
qa, age 98 Avenue A; Hudson (1,094), 139 W. 

ih St.;. Hurtig & Seamon’s Apollo (1,853), 
253 W. 125th St. 

Imperial (1,446), 238 W. 45th St.; Inwood (1,042 
134 yekman St.; Irving Place (1,133), Deis 
Pl. & 15th S8t.; Japanese Gardens (1, 640), 255 
Broadway; Jefferson (1,893), 214 E. 14th St.; 
_ Jewell (751), 11 W. 116th 3 Keystone (1,042), 

2633 Broadway. 

Lafayette ti, 245), 2225 Seventh Ave.; 
oat: 560 W. 18st St.; Liberty (1,202), ‘og Ww. 
ae oem (854), 58 W. 135th St.: Little (531), 


Loew’s Theatres—64 Ave. B ey 800) ; Boulevard, 
1030 Southern Boulevard (1,975);'57 Burnside 
Ave. (2,178); Circle, 1825 aie’ (1,678); 
Commedore, 105 2d Ave, (2,830) ; 140 Delancey 
St. (1, eh, ee pare Tremont and Clinton 
pe (2,504), 83d Street aS 633), Woks Broad- 

163 BH. '86th St. (1,450); 132 B. 424 St. 
ie Hy Grand, Fordham Rd. and feniane Ave. 
(2, freeman, 1232 Southern Blvd. (1,604); 
orth PBetoer 48 B. 167th St. (2,321); Greeley 
gee ee Ave. and 30th St. (1,905) ; 571 Lexington 

\ Ave. 59); Lincoln Square, ae Broad- 

. way Peo. Mayfair, Bway. and 47th St. 
(1,736); Nationai (2, 333), 570 Bergen Ave.: 


132 W. 116th St. (1,098); 48 E, 167th St. 
(2,321); Orpheum (2,230) 1538 Third Ave.: 
Paradise, 2403 Grand Concourse (3,840); Rio, 
Broadway and 160th St. (2,603); 2281 7th 
Ave. (1,606) ; 72d St., 3d Ave. and 72d St. (2. 269) ; 
Sheridan, 27th Ave. (2,342); State, aon road- 
way (3,327); Victoria, 233 125th St. (2,345); 
175th Street (3,444), Broadway and StrStit St.; 

Ziegfeld (1,622), 955 Sixth Ave. 

Longacre (1,019); 220 W. 48th St.; Lyceum 
(957), 149 W. 45th St.; Lyric (1,406), 213 W. 42nd St. 

Madison Square Garden (ds, ae 825 Eighth 

Ave.; Majestic (1,752), 245 W. 44th St.; Majestic 
(a 400), 600 W. 185th ‘St.; Manhattan "(895), 209 
Manhattan Ave,; Manhattan Opera House 
G, 246), 313 W. 34th St.; Mansfield (1,050), 262 

47th St.; Marble Hill (1,638), beg: Broadway. 
sae «et Beck (1,189), 302 W. 45th Oger oa 
(791), 252 W. 45th St.; Maxine Elliott bay 109 WwW 
39th St.; Mecca: (1. 947 7), 241 BE. 14th St.; Melrose 
(1.060), 417 E. 116th St. 

Metropolitan Opera eT (3.418), 39th St. 
and Broadway; Monroe (2.242), 1456 First Ave.; 
Morosco (893), 217 W. 45th St: Mount Morris 
(1,451), ae Fifth Ave.; Music "Box (1,000), 239 

th 


W. 45 
National (1.164), 208 W. 4ist St.; National 
Winter Garden (1. nes 111 E. Houston St.; 
02), 214 W. 42d St.; New 


New Amsterdam (I, 
Gotham (1,386), 165 i 125th St.; Nemo (900), 2834 
Broadway. 

Odeon (831), 58 Clinton St.; Odeon (960), 
250 W. 145th St.; Olympia (1,279), 2778 Broadway; 
One Hundred and Sixteenth St. (1,809), 132 wa 
116th St.; One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
(1,386), 165 East. 

Palace (1,7 57), 1564 en cee ea Lane (1,270), 
11 Clinton ‘St.; Paramount 664), 1489 Broad- 
way; Park Lane (2,012), tres isirst "Ave.: Photo- 
play (771), 1770 Third Ave.; Playhouse (878), 137 

48th St.; Plymouth (965), 232 W. 45th St. 

wy cee s Theatres—14i W. 23d St. (1,190); 154E 

58th St. 154); xington Aye. & 86th St. 
(3,160) ; 125th St. (1,681). 

Public (1,753), 6 Second Ave. 

Radio City Music Hall (5,945), 1260 Sixth aves 

Regent (1, ean ea Seventh Ayve.; ; Regun 
(9415 Roof (952), 60 W. ; Renaissance 
(920); 2341 Seventh Ave.; Republic (901), an Ww. 
42d St.; iG (2, Coe Broadway and 159th S| 

Ritz (945), 219 48th St.; Riviera a 735), 
2579 Broadway; Riverside (1,864), 2561 Broadway: 
Rirell 6 (2, 2 -AGs et Broadway ; Roosevelt (1,428), 


th Ave 
rte 6, 920), 133 WwW. “50th St.; Royale (1,118), 


242 W. 45th St. 
St. James (aj 520), See a 44th St.; 
St.; 
Aaray (718), 


Harris (1,051), 226 W 
134 Fifth’ Ave.; 
Second Avenue (1,689), 35 
Lath Be 229 W. 42d St.: 
th 


Pere 


Broadway; Ware gee 

perior (880), 443 

2537 Broadway. 
Times Square (1,057), 215 W. 42d St.: Tivoli 

eee ee Elgnth Ave.: Town Hail (1, 476), 113 W. 


Y, 1094 Second 

y L773), 3024 Third Ave. 
122 W. 50th St.; Wallack’s s (705), 
42d St.; Warmer ‘ aa 4,286), 166 664 oe 
Washington ok ba rdam Ave.; 
Wevincer Gareen’(. 2h ea ame 

nter Gar cn roadway; Yiddish 
Art (1,234), 189 Second Ave.; : Yorktown (1,039), 
2409 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN. 


Acade wher of Music (2, 207), Pes Lafayette Ave.; 
1-7 DeKalb Ave.; Albermarle 
3 atbush Ave.; Amphion 
Ave.; Bayridge (1, 796), 3d*Ave, & 72d St.; 
Brooklyn (1 529), 413. Flatbush Ave.; 
(2,208 8 1396 Broadway; Century (1,766), 850 
(on! Qa g 


; DeKalb (2,242), 1155 DeKalb Ave.; Empire 
ee on Ralph Ave. & Quincy St.; Tatra qd, 605), 
213 Church Ave.; Folly (1,937), 21 Graham’ Ave. 

Fox (4,089), Flatbush Ave. & Nevins St.; Gates 


sf \ 


\ 


(1,420), 477 | Halsey (2,262), 928 Halsey 


| (2,868), 1340 Broadway: 


G = 
Throop Ave.; Shee thon OO ot ae re 


Gotham (1 ,085), 2562 Fu 
St.; Kenmore (3, 028): 
Kingeway G.212), 9 6 


Church Ave. & Kenmore PL; 


Bushwick Kings Highway; Liberty di 467 iberty Ave. 


Loew's Tnerrer anne D168 
5th Aves.; pay BD) Beato $93, Bd Ave, & 72d St.; 


), New Utrecht sve revoo 
1274 aero 'd Ave.; Broadway aay 
B’dway & Stockton St.; Coney Island (2 1387 
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LARGER THEATRES IN BROOKLYN—(Continued). 


1301 Surf Ave.; Gates (2,868), Broadway & 
Gates Ave.; Kameo (1.465), 530 Eastern Parke 
way; Kings (3,690), 1029 Flatbush Ave ; Melba 
a ieee Livingston St.;Metropolitan (3,618), 
394 ton St.; Oriental (2,753), 86th St. & 
Bay 19th St.; Palace (1,629), 1823 Douglas St.; 
Pitkin (2,817) 
505 Sutter Ave: Valencia (3,544 
& 166th St. Queens; Warwick(1,466), Fulton and 
Jerome Sts 


, 116 
Majestic (1,828) 651 Fulton St.; Mayfair (1,791), | Universal (2,675), 46th St. & 


912 Avenue U 


. Saratoga Ave.; Premier (2,560), | Savoy (2,438), 
), Jamaica Ave. | 389 


it Fulton St. 4.196 

aramount (4,126), DeKalb Ave. B 

Pl.; Patio (2,609), 574 Flatbush poe ppt 
(2,448), 329 Ninth St.; Republic (1,630), 426 Keap 
St.; Rolland (1,630), St. John’s Pl. & Eastern Park- 
way; Sanders Pars 

7 Bedford Ave.; Fh 

oye. Star (1,487) 


Strand (2,870), 647 Fulton St.; Tilyou (2,21: 
07 Surf A’ve.: Tivoli (1,910), 365 smultent Bo: 
ew Utrecht Ave.; 


ew Brighton (1,428), Ocean | Walker (2,312), 6401 18th Ave.; Werbas Brooklyn 


Parkway & Sea’ Breeze Ave.; Orpheum (1,874), | (1,594), 413 Flatbush Ave. 


The total number of theatres in Greater New York 
is approximately 4445, which includes shows where 
movies make up some of the bill. 


The total seating capacity of the places of amuse- 
ment is 1,499,604. Licensed dance halls number 
442; cabarets, 348. 


Gov. H. H. Lehman signed on April 23, 1935, two 
bills authorizing legitimate theatrical performances 
on Sundays, providing local consent is obtained. 
One of the bills amends the penal law, the other 
the labor law. In signing the Governor wrote: 

“Under the existing law motion picture exhibitions 
are allowed in any city, town or village after 2 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon where authorized 
by the legislative body of such city, town or village. 
Baseball, football, hockey, outdoor sports, vaudeville, 
vocal and musical entertainments have similarly 
been permitted for years." 

Referring to the measure amending the penal law, 
he continued: ‘‘This bill amends the law so as to 
treat legitimate theater productions exactly the 


tains no mandatory feature; each community is 
giyen the power to decide for itself whether there shall 
be motion picture exhibitions and legitimate theater 
productions on Sunday evenings. 

“The bill also provides that no city, town or 
village, in determining whether or not such per- 
formances are to be allowed, can violate the pro- 
visions of the labor law requiring that employees 
be given one day of rest in seven. 

“T have simultaneously approved another measure 
which supplements this bill. It amends the labor 
law by specifically providing that every employer 
putting on legitimate theater productions shall give 
all employees, including all actors and performers 
in the cast, at least 24 consecutive hours of rest in 


Same as motion picture exhibitions. The bill con- | each calendar week. 


DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE CITY HALL). 


From | From From From 
City Hall. To— City Hall. To— City Hall. To— City Hall. To— 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
yy Leonard St. 436 E. 68th St. 84 E. 149th St. 12% Mosholu Pky. 
My Canal St. 4% E. 73rd St. 8 E, 154th St & Webster Av. 
% Spring St. 5 E. 78th St. 9 E. 159th St 12% E. 205th St. 
1 E. Houston St 54% E. 83rd St. 9% E. 164th St. 13 E. 208th St. 
14% E, 4th St. 5% E. 88th St. 9% E. 166th St 13% Wil'msbridge 
1% E. 9th St 5% E. 93rd St 934 E, 168th St. Sta. 
1% E. 14th St 6 E. 97th St 10 E. 170th St 13% Jerome Av. & 
2 E. 19th St. ois E. 102nd St. 10% E. 172nd St Woodl’n Rd. 
2% E, 24th St. 6} E, 107th St 10% E. 174th St. 13% Jerome Av. & 
2% E. 29th St 634 E. 112th 10% Tremont Av. Mt. Vern. Av. 
23% E. 34th St 7 E. 117th St. 11 E. 179th St. 14 Jerome Av. & 
3 E. 38th St. 7% E. 122nd 8t. 11% E. 182nd St. E, 233rd St. 
3% E. 44th St. 7% E. 128th St 11% E. 186th St. 144% E. 237th St. & 
3% E. 49th St. 1% E. 134th St. 11% Pelham Av. t. Vern. Av. 
3% E. 54th St. 8 E. 139th St. 12 E. 195th St. 14% E, 239th St. 
4 E. 58th St 8% E. 144th St. 12% E. 199th St. 14% City line. 
44 E. 63rd St. me 


It is three-quarters of a mile from the Battery to | is 1 mile; Grand Street is 24% miles; Houston Stree 


Cit 
Green, to the City Hall. 


all. is 
This halfa mile from the Custom House, at Bowling | third Street is 2%4 miles; Inwcod is 3% mile. 


2% miles; Fourteenth Street is 2% miles; Twenty- 


From Twenty-third Street northward to One 


The distance across the city: At Battery Place is | Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the width of the 
44 mile; Fulton Street is % mile; Chambers Street jsland averages from 2 to 24 miles. 


AREA OF NEW YORK CITY, 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has au 
extreme | h, north and south, of 36 miles: and 
an extreme breadth of 1614 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street. Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 

Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 
miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11. 
Miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1 


miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15.5 
miles, breadth 7.0 miles. 

The total area of the five boroughs and of the 
incorporated City of New York, according to the 


Chief Engineer, is 308.86 square miles. By acres, 
the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 
Manhattan, 14,208; Bronx, 27,354; Brookl 


47,449; Queens, 70,267; Richmond, 38,394; total— 
197,672. Their population, April 1, 1930, was, by 
the U. 8. Census, as follows: Manhattan, 1,867,312; 
Bronx, 1,265,258; Brooklyn, 2,560,401; 
1.079.129; Richmond, 158,346; total—6,930,446. 


THE FLAG OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee rd commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York on June 24, 1665. 

‘At that time the official city flag was adopted. 

This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
early history of the city—founded by the Dutch in 
1626 as ‘New Amsterdam.” It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of the City of New Amsterdam. 
| The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue. white and 

ora! the same which floated over the Island of 

Mi 1ttan more than 300 years ago. The colors 


are exact, a pure indigo blue in use in 1626, and the 
distinctive color of the Prince of Orange. 

The Arms of the City (which are on the middle 
or white bar) are English, representing the reign of 
the Duke of ee and the crest is a spread eagle, 
distinctly American. 

The Mayor has an official fiag, the same in desi 
as the of the City, except that upon the middle 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal, 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typifying 
the five ade bt they peek the dimensions of 
the flag are nehes by nehes. 

‘heborough flag of Queens (2 blue, 1 white, stripe 
with wampum belt) was unfurled on Oct. 14, 1929. 

The Aldermanic flag is the same as the Mayor's, 
and below the seal on the middle bar are the words: 
“Board of Aldermen.” 


(1,501), 187 Prospect Park West; 
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New York City—Homes. 
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HOMES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Actors’ Fund Home (Englewood, N. J.), office, 226 
W. 47th St. 


American Female Guardian Society and Home tor 
the Friendless, 986 Woodycrest Ave. 

Association for the Relief of Respectable, Aged and 
Indigent Females, Amsterdam Ave. and 104th St. 

atin oes for the Aged, Spuyten Duyvil P’kw'y 
ani 

Beth Abraham, for Incurables, 612 Allerton Ave. 

Bethlehem Orphans’ Asylum, 375 Fingerboard Rd., 
Ft. Wadsworth, Staten Island. 

Braker, for Old People, Third Ave. and 182nd St. 

Catholic Centre for Blind, 221 E. 79th St. 


Catholic child-caring institutions in Brooklyn— 
Angel Guardian, 12th Ave. and 64th St.; Domini- 
can Orphan, 153 Graham Ave.: Sorrowful Mother, 
Harrison Pl., and Morgan Ave.; St. John’s, tor 
boys, 992 St. Marks Ave.; St. "Joseph’s, female 
orphan, 735 Willoughby Ave.; Convent of Mercy 
Orphanage, 273 Willoughby Ave.; St. Joseph’s 
deaf mutes, 113 Buffalo Ave.; St. Vincent's, boys, 
66 Boerum Pl.; House of Good Shepherd, 250 
Hopkinson Ave. 
Catholic Guardian Society, 485 Madison Ave. 
Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children, 
477 Madison Avenue. 
Catholic Institute for the Blind, 221lst St. and 
Paulding Ave. 
Se Ag Protectory, Westchester. 1900 E. Tre 
t Ave., Bronx (for boys); Holy Angel's School 
{for pris) 1495 Unionport Road, Bronx. 
Children’s Aid Society, Headquarters, 105 E. 22d St. 
City Home for the Aged and Infirm, Welfare Island. 
pene aaa Home for Working Girls, 225 East 
r 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Palisade Ave. and W. 
259th St. 


Daughters of Jacob, 167th St,, and Taller Ave. 
pe nican Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary, 329 


redgewater Creche (Englewood, N. J.), office 38 
Edwin sage Foundation for Children, office, 598 
- Madison Ave. 
Hlorene Points House of Industry, office et W. 23d St. 
florence Crittenden Home, 427 W. 2Ist St. 
an (Andrew) Home, 1125 Grand Concourse. 
Daughters of Israel, 1260 5th Ave. 
American Institute, 908 Eagle Ave. 
Grace Chapel Home for Aged, 414 E. 14th St. 
Half-Orphan Asylum, Manhattan Ave. and 104th St. 
Hebrew Infants Home, University Avenue and 
Kingsbridge Road. 
Hebrew Nat'l Orphan Home, Yonkers; City office 
1482 Broadway. 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Amsterdam Ave. and 138th 
t.; Friendly Home, 545 W. 159th St. 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Soclety, 
425 Lafayette St. 
Hebrew Sheltering See Soc. Orphan “pe 
Pleasantville, N. Y. City off., 189 W. 126th § 
Heckscher Foundation for Children, 1 E. 104th co 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 W. 105th St. 
Home for Old Men and Aged Couples, Amsterdam 
Ave., and 112th St. 
Bous and Daughters of en 232 E. 10th St. 
‘ome of Old Israel (aged), 7 0 Jefferson St. 
Hope Farm, Verbank, office, 104 BE. 35th St., N. Y. C. 
Hopper, Isaac T., Home, 110 Second Ave. 
House of the Good Shepherd, Peekskill, N. Y. 
“ja, ee ot m8 Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 
oncours 
House of the Holy Family, Schurz Ave., Bronx. 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deat 
Mutes hgton Ave, and 67th St. 
{nstitution of Mercy, Madison Ave. and 81st St. 
Isabella Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 190th St. 
Israel Orphan Asylum, 274 Second St. 
Jewish B'd. of Guardians, 288 E. 19th St. 


Katy Ferguson Home (for colored unmarried 
mothers), 162 W. 130th St. 

Letchworth Village, i a ger N. Y., office, 7 Wall St. 

Little Sisters of the Poo ‘ 

Homes for tbe fas eae Ad E. 70th St.; 135 W. 
106th St.; 660 HB. 183rd St. Other Catholic 
homes ate the aged are, Home of Divine Provi- 
dence, 8 Old Town Road, Stapleton, Staten 
Island; Mg Joseph's Home, 209 W. 15th St. 
(admission fee); Providence Rest, Stadium and 
Waterbury Aves., Pelham Bay; St. Patrick's, 
66 Van Cortlandt Park, South. Bronx. 

Messiah Home for Children and Lakeside School. 
Spring Valley, N. Y.; city office, 598 Madison Ave. 

M. E. Ch. Home, 242d St. andSpuyten Duyvil P’kw’ y- 

Milbank Memorial Home, 11 W. 10th St. 

Municipal Lodging House, 432 E. 25th St. 

meee geoeains: House (Brace Memorial), 224 

am 8t. 

New York Foundling Hospital, 175 E. 68tfh St. 

New York Institute for the Education oe the Blind, 
Pelham P’kway and Williamsbridge R. 

New York School for the Deaf, Ft. Washington Ave. 
and W. 163d St. 

New York Nursery and Child's Hospital, 161 West 
61st Street. 

Old Peoples Home of Eastern Missionary <Assoc., 
2860 Lafayette Ave. 

Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the P. E. Church, 

onvent Ave. and 135th St. 

Peabody Home for Aged and Indigent Women, 
Pelham P’kw’y and Home Ave. 

Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, 49 E, 73d St. 

Sacred Heart Orphan Asylum, West Park, Ulster 


County. 
Sailors Snug Harbor, New Brighton, Staten Isiand. 
St. Barnabas House, 304 Mulberry St. 
St. Bs geared s Home for Destitute Colored Children 
Rye. Office, 381 Lafayette St., N. 
St, Teeth ‘Home for Girls, Mt. Loretto, Staten 
slani 
St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, 609 E. 5th St. 
St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 209 W. 15th St. 
St. Joseph’s Home for Boys, Mt, Loretto, Staten I. 
St. Joseph’s Asylum for Blind Girls, Mt. Loretto, So 
St. Joseph's Home for Destltute Children (Peekskill, 
N. Y.), House of Reception, 12 W. 129th St. 
St. Joseph’s Institute for Deaf Mutes, 177th St. 
and E, Boulevard. 
St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women, 2419 Broadway. 
St. Michael’s Home (children) Green Ridge, Staten L. 
St.Philips Parish Home (Aged Women) 211W.133rd St. 
Salvation Army, National Headquarters, 120 W. 
14th St.; Industrial Homes for Men, 533 W. 
48th St. and 229 E. 120th St.; Rescue Home 
for Fallen Women, 318 E. 15th St.; Hotel for 
Men (Memorial Hotel), 225 Bowery; Shelter for — 
Homeless Women, 243 Bow 
Samaritan Home for Aged, 440 88th St. 
Sea View Farms, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 
Sevilla Home for Childrén, Lafayette Ave. and 
snotiering Atine, A tsterdat 
é ng Arm msterdam Ave. and 129th St. 
nee 2 of David Home for Girls, 718 Bryant Ave., 


Bro 
Society for Prevention Cruelty to Children, 2 BE, 


10. 
Society for the Relief of Destitute Children of Sea- 
ne hie New Brighton, 8. L; city office, 156 
bein? Pe sik to Aid oun 144 E. 44th St.; guest house, 
Sehr Chapel eee (Aged Women) 1666 Bussing 


Tuberculosis _Preventorium for dee E = 

ue Oda Fy ed ee — mene ae 
ellows Home an 

Hayemeyer Ave. Orphandee, we 

Weeiagtan Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 


8th 
Webb’s Institute and Home for § iq 
Sedgwick Ave. and 188th St. hipbuilders, 


> 


HOMES FOR THE AGED—BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


Baptist Home of noe Bs, doth § reece and Throop Aves. | German Evangelical Aid Soc.. 


Bethany Home, 604 B. 4 
Bethel Swedish M. FE. Ch. Home (Ossining). 
1236 N. Y. Ave. 
a pier’ Home and Hospital, Howard and 
umont, 
nave inion: for Men and Couples, 745 Classon 


rooklyn E. Church, 920 Park Place. 

Bhockivn Prsonattsrin, Home, Office 32 Court St. 
Chapin Home for Aged and Infirm, Jamaica. 
Chureh oe Foundation Home, 452 Herkimer St. 
Congregational Home, 123 Linden Ave. 
Danish Home, 1055 41st St. 

\ 

4 


1420 Brunswick 


Ave 
Offices Graham Home (Women), 320 Washington Ave. 


aod Home, Oak and Guernsey Sts. 

ttle Sisters of the Poor, 8th “ 

Be Bushwick and Deal Bo Se and 16th St. and ' 

an Ow! I 
ob ciinton st f 8 ites Jamaica. Office, 
en-Heim of Brooklyn, 870 Oc ‘kwa; 

Menorah Home, 871 Bushwick ‘Ave. eee 

Norwegian Christian Home, 1250 67th St. 

Ozanam Home for Friendless ba SLM 46 Concord St 

St. 


Swedish Augustana Home, 168 
Wartburg Lutheran Home, 3598 aN Iton St. 


— —<——-_ ‘> . a 


New York City—Hospitals. 
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HOSPITALS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Municipal Hospitals are printed in Bold-faced Type; State Hospitals in Italic Caps.) 
THE MEDICAL CENTERS. 
e are five corporate units of Pe MOLT erator tam Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside Drive © 


Ther 
W. 165th St. to W. 168th St.), as follow 


1, The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New Y 


Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the S 


ork, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The Sloane 
uier Urological Clinic, the Stephen V. Harkness Private 


‘ oysarss a ties A ae Hos = School of Nursing. . 
. e Columbia versity Group, inclu : The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Dental and Oral Surgery, the School of Oral Hygiene, the DeLamar Institute of Publie Hokies ee a 


XA 


3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 
4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 


5. The New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 
The New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. to East 71st St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes in 


its group the Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Maternity 
ayne Whitney Psychiatric Clinie, and is associated with Cornell University Medical College. 


P. 
includes the Bloomingdale Hospital for 
White Plains, N. Y. 


and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 


It also 


Mental Diseases and the Convalescent Hospital for Children at 


HOSPITALS IN MANHATTAN BOROUGH. 


Babies, Broadway at 167th St. 

Beekman Street, 117 Beekman St, 

Bellevue, 26th St. and First Ave. 

Beth David, Lexington Ave. at 113th St. 

Beth Israel, Stuyvesant Park East. 

Booth Memorial, 314 EB. 15th St. 

Broad Street, 125 Broad St. 

CENTRAL ISLIP STATE (Mental Clinic, Dispen- 
sary of N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College), 26th St. and First Ave. 

Church Mission of Help, 27 W. 25th St 

City, Welfare Island, East River. 

City Home (aged), Welfare Island, East River. 

Columbus, 226 EB. 20th St.; Ext... 457 W. 163d St. 

Community, 8 St. Nicholas Pl. 

Community Church, 550 W. 110th St. 

Day Camp Manhattan, foot of 112th St. 

Deborah Jewish Consumptive Relief. 100 Fifth Ave. 

Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Main Office, 170 
EB 210th St.; Branches, 342 E. 69th St. and 140 


W. Gist St. 
Nursing and Health Service, Inc., 354 


East Harlem 
E. 116th St. 

Fifth Avenue, Fifth Ave., 105th and 106th Sts, 

Flower, 450 BF. 64th St. (merger with Fifth Ave, 
Hospital voted in Oct. 1935). 

Freneh, 324 W. 30th St 

German Polyclinic, i137 Second Ave. 

Gouverneur, Gouverneur and Front Sts. 

Harlem, 136th St. and Lenox Ave. 

Harlem Eye and Ear, 2099 Lexington Ave. 

Health Department, Bur. of Nursing, 139 Center St. 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 1560 Amsterdam Aye. 

Henry St. Settlement, Visiting Nurse Service, 99 

' Park Ave. 

Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, 234 E. 79th St. 

Herman Knapp Mem. Eye, 57th St. and 10th Ave. 

Hospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave.; 
Dispensary, 41 E. 123d St. 

Hospital for Ruptured and ‘Crippled, 321 E. 42d St. 

Inwood House, 228 W. 15th St. 

Jewish Consumptive and Ex-Patients Relief Assoc., 
N. Y. Office, Rm. 2201, 110 W. 40th St. 


Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Soc., N. Y. Office, 31 


nion Square West. 
Jewish heateonity, 270 E. Broadway (clinic). 
Jewish Memorial, Dyckman St. and River Road. 
Judson Health Center, 237 Thompson St. 
Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 
Lenox Hill, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave. 
Lutheran, 341 Convent Ave 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat, 210 E. 64th St. 
M <ttan General Hospital, Second Ave., north 


fi7th St. 
Ma NHATTAN STATE, Ward's Island. 
Maternity Center Association, 1 E. 57th St. 
Memorial Hospital for Treatment of Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, Central Park West at 106th St. 


Metropolitan, Welfare Island. 


lidtown, 309 E. 49th St. 

Miserieordia, 531 B. 86th St. 

Montefiore, for Chronic Diseases, Gunhill Rd., near 
Jerome Aye. 

Mt. Sinal, Fifth, Madison Aves., 98th-101st Sts. 

een icipsl Sanatorium (tuberculous), Otisville, 
Orange County. 


National Jewish, N. Y. Office, R. 902, 71 W. 47th St 

Nazareth, Sputen Duyvil Parkway. 

Neurological Hosp. and N. Y. City Cancer In- 

seein hana. ig ie East River. 

Neurological Inst. o - Y., Fort Washin; = 
and W. 168th St. i) 

New York, 525 E. 68th St. 

N.Y. City Children’s (mental defectives), Randall's 
Island. The State is removing the inmates. 

N. Y. Dispensary, 34 Spring St 

N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave, : 

N ee ary and St. Ann's Maternity, 130 E. 


N. Y. Infirm. for Wom. and Child., 321 B. 15th St. 

N. ¥. Ophthalmic, 415 E. 63d St. 

- _Y. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420. E. 59th St. 

- Y. Polyclinic Med. Sch. and Hosp., 341 W. 50th St. 

- ¥. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St. : 

. Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St. 

. Y, State Psychia. Inst. and Hosp., W. 168th St. 

N. _Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave. 

Northern Dispensary, Social Service Department, 165 
Waverly PI. 

People’s, 203 Second Ave. 

Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway. 

Reception, Welfare Island. 

Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. 

Riverside (contagious), North Brothers Island. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York Ave. 
and 66th St. es 

Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves., 59th St. 

St. Elizabeth’s, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 

St. Francis Home for Aged and Incur., 609 E. 5th St. 
St. John’s Guild, 1 E. 42d St. (with float. hosp.). 
St. Joseph’s, for Consumptives, 143d St. and Brook 


Ave. 

St. Luke’s, 113th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

St. Rose’s Free Home, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jackson St. 

St. Vincent’s, Seventh Ave. at 12th St. 

Seton, Sputen Duyvil Parkway. 

Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 

STATE DEPT. OF MENTAL HYGIENE, N. Y. 
City Offiée, State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St. 

Stony Wold Sanatorium, Office, Rm. 407, 598 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. eu: Sanatorium, Lake Kushaqua, 
Franklin Co.. N. Y. ‘ 

Sydenham, Manhattan Ave. and W. 123d St. 

Tonsil, 153 E. 62d St. 

Tuberc. Hospital Admiss. Bureau, 105 Walker St. 

Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children: Office, 171 
Madison ‘ai N. Y. City. Preventorium, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. 

U. S Puclic Health Service. Marine, Ellis Island; 
Social Service, 67 Hudson St. 

U.S. ibe geire rere s N. Y. Regional Office, 
225 W. 34t t. / 

U. 8. Veterans’ Pig pega yo Castle Point, N. Y., 

d Sunmount, N. Y. 

u's: Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 421 E. 88th St. 

West Side Hosp. and Dispensary, 446 W. 43d Bt. 

Williard Parker (contag. diseas.), Foot E. 16th St. 

Woman’s, in the State of N. ¥., 141 W. 109th St. 


ALL ZA 


HOSPITALS IN THE BOROUGH OF THE BRONX. 


Beth Abraham Home for Incurables (Jewish only), 
612 Allerton Ave. 


_ Bronx Eye and Ear epee 457 E. 141st St. 
_ Bro: Fulton Ave. at 169th St. 
‘ Bionx. Maternity and Women’s Hosp., 1072 Grand 


Concourse. 


Calvary, House of, Featherbed L., McCombs Road. 
‘Fordham, Southern Blvd. and Cretona Ave. 


Home for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave. 


| Home for Incurables, 


183d St. and 3d Ave. f 
House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand ~ 
Concourse. 


U. 8S. Vete: 
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HOSPITALS IN THE BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 


Bethany Deaconess, 237 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Beth-El, Rockaway Parkway and Ave. A. 
_ Beth Moses, 404 Hart St. 

Brooklyn, De Kalb Ave. and Ashland PI. 

Brooklyn Cancer Institute, W. Portland Ave. and 
Auburn Pl. 

Brooklyn Chureh and Mission Federation, Clinic, 
Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts. 

Brooklyn Eye and Ear, 29 Greene Ave. 

Brooklyn Hebrew Home oa Hosp. for the Aged, 
Howard and Dumont Av 

Brooklyn Home for Pan SCripplad and Defective 
Children, 283 Hicks St. 

Brooklyn Home for Consumptives, 240 Kingston Ave. 

BROOKLYN STATE (Mental Clinic), Clarkson and 
Albany Aves., Brooklyn, (Polhemus Memorial 
Clinic), Long sl. Coll. Hosp., Henry, Amity Sts. 

Brooklyn Women’s, 1295 Eastern Parkway. 

Bushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves. 

Caledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. 

Child Guidance Clinic, 823 Eastern Parkway. 

Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z. 

Cumberland, North Portland Ave. and Auburn Pl. 

Hvangel. Deaconess and Hosp. Soc., 623 Chauncey St. 

Faith Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 

Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 

Harbor, 2265 Cropsey ae 

Holy Family, 151 Dean S 

Holy Trinity P. E. Gaureh, (Psychiatric Service), 157 
Montague St. 


New York City—H. ospitals. 


House of St. Giles the Cripple. 1346 President St. 

Israel-Zion, 4802 Tenth 

Jewish, Classon and St. Mark's Aves:, at Prospect Pl. 

Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 "B. 49th St. 
Kings County, Clarkson Ave. 

KINGS PARK STATE (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
New Cumberland Hosp.), N. Elliott Pl., Auburn Pi. 

bass DY Ave. (Contagious), Kingston Ave. and 

utland 

Long Island a, College (Child Guidance Clinic, Dene 
of Pediatrics), Henry and Amity Sts. 

Lutheran Hosp. Assoc. of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, Hast New York Ave. and Junius St. 

Methodist Episcopal, 506 Sixth St. 

Norwegian Lutheran. Deaconess Home and Hosp., 
Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 

Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Crown St. 

agp eed Heights, Washington Ave. and a John’s Pl. 
it. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick Ave. 

St. Cecilia Women’s, 472 Humboldt St. 

St. Charles, for Crippled cates 277 Hicks St. 

St. John’s, 480 Herkimer Si 

St. Mary’s, St..Mark’s aay Buffalo Aves. 

St. Peter’s, 380 Henry St. 

Samaritan, main division, Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 

Swedish, Rogers Ave. and Sterling Pl. 

Trinity, 1835 East New York Ave. 

U. S. Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave. 

Unity, 1545 St. John’s Pl. 

Victory Memorial, 1469 Shore Rd. 

Wyckoff Heights, 142 St. Nicholas Ave. 


HOSPITALS IN QUEENS BOROUGH, 


CREEDMOOR DIVISION, Brooklyn State, Queens 
Village. 

‘Flushing Hosp. and Dispensary, Parsons Blvd. and 
Trorest Ave. 

Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 

Mary Immaculate Hosp. Assoc., 152-11 89th Ave., 
Jamaica. 

Neponsit Beach (tuberculosis), Neponsit Beach. 


Queensboro, for Communicable Diseases, Parsons: 
Blvd., Jamaica. 

Rockaway Beach, and Dispensary, Beach 85th St. 
and Beach Channel Drive. 

St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven Blvd., near 91st Ave., 
Woodhaven. 

St. John’s, Long Island City, 12th St. and Jackson 


Ave. 
St. Joseph, Broadway, Far Rockaway. 


HOSPITALS IN THE BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 


Fagm Colony (for the Aged), West New Brighton, 


Marine, Stapleton, 8S. I 
Richmond Borough, for. Communicable Diseases, 
West New Brighton, S. I 


Bay, 


S. I. 
St. Vincent's: Bard and Castleton Aves., W. New 


Brighton, Sor 


Sea View, Brielle Ave., South of Bradley Ave., W. 


New Brighton, S. I. 


Richmond Memorial, 393 Prince Bay Rd., Prince! Staten Sales Castleton Ave., Tompkinsville, 8. L 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS AT KNICKERBOCKER VILLAGE, N.Y. CITY. 
(Data gathered by Reconstruction Finance Corp., and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


Class of work 


BAN OPSREOR TI WV OD AG olen vale vec cies estuwecsviewsnace 


Excavation and grading 
‘Cement and concrete. 


Heating and ventilating. 
Lathing and plastering. . 
Roofing and sheet-metal wor 
Structural steel 
Blectrical work and fixtures....... 
Painting and decorating.................. 
CS BSS SR ea ae a 


MPPPICUE DION NA: cc ler scree et wicle cies cea « 
Engineering and supervision 
Miscellaneous 


Architec 
Financial iad OU BE 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR, 


Total Labor Overhead 
cost at site Material and other 
$6,216,899 | $2,019,838 | $2,636,179 | $1,560,882 
908 9,677 8,173 107,058 
723,363 273,372 345,417 104574 
951,830 66,281 23,376 a 
392,515 119,161 226,553 ,801 
578,929 178,626 13 55,928 
281,228 2,721 176,598 21,909 
369,157 235,548 93,709 39,900 
9,091 13,070 12,938 3,083 
616,209 6,947 376,167 153,095 
230,272 92,441 110,631 7,201 
50,1 83,283, 36,5: 303 
157,120 25,552 130,866 »702 
0,17: 0,194 39,759 10,225 
55,918 29,410 23,862 2,646 
232,070 31,830 154,357 45,883 
143 383 2313 119'037 143 
4 i 10: 21,43 
108,640 92,113 061 Bae 
173,003 72,828 7,78 92,389 
0,098 Hie id es ioe g «Mate 340,098 
LOO: SOT ies: Map eee ait a Rea < eee 109,901 
264, TSB Wisontens si eae ee Pe orte 264,185 


MATERIAL, AND OVERHEAD COSTS IN 


CONSTRUCTION OF KNICKERBOCKER VILLAGE. 


Overhead 

Olass of work Labor | Materialjand profit 
All classes of work.... . | 32°49 4 43°40 25°11 
Excavation, grading...} 43.76 3.99 52.25 
ement, concrete. .... 37.79 47.75 14.46 
it: bala NO 48.99 44.48 6.53 
Carpentry Se Pea 30.36 57.72 11.92 
PeMUMODINE ®t ane 30.85 59.48 9.67 
Ifeatiag. 5 ventilating. ..} 29.41 62.80 7.79 
4 plastering. . 63.81 25.38 10.81 
Roof., sheet-met. work.| 44:93 | 44:47 | “1060 
Structuralsteel....... 14.11 | 61.05 | 24:84 


Overhead 

Class of work Labor |Material] and profit 
Elec, work, fixtures . . 4014 48°04 114 2 
Painting, decorating 55.48 24.34 30.48 
Elevators........ 16,26 83.29 45 
Tile, ter. &bath. fit 44.57 44.09 11,34 
Weatherproofing 52.59 42.67 4,74 

Manufact. metal pro 13.72 66.51 19:70 

Guazing 8° eee 29.07 32.39 eS : 

aut aioe | oh 8 | 8) IEE 

Miscellaneous........ 42.10 4.50 58 140 7 


| 


i 


" 


New York City—Public H igh Schools. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


(Board of Education Headquarters, Park Ave. and 59th 


All high schools offering a four years’ 
course prepare for college. * ees 
Pie Scape a coe eeaege should select 
e€ subjects requ th 1 
expects to enter. pte ge eee 


Graduates of this course may earn the academic 


Commerce (boys), 155 W. 65th St., Edward J. 
Mc Namara. 

George Washington (girls and boys), 192d St. 
and Audubon Ave., Arthur A. Boylan. 

Haaren Co-operative (girls. and boys), 10th 
fags hoy 59th Sts., R. Wesley Burnham. 

ulia Richman (girls), Second Ave., EB. 67 
68th Sts. Avichoel IF Laces a igs ay 


ey 
Wadleigh (girls), 215 W. 114th St., Stuart H 
Rowe. 


Edward C. Zabrisk 


St.) 


and State college entrance diplomas. 


They may also compete for the State scholar- 


Ships and for -the various scholarships offered by 


many of the leading colleges. 
List of high schools here follows—first, name of 


school and location; last, name of principal. 
MANHATTAN. . 


Washington Mo (girls), 40 Irving Place. 
e. 


Stuyvesant (boys), 345 BE. 15th St., Sinclair J. 
Wilson 


Straubenmuller Textile (girls and boys), EB. of 
9th Ave., bet. 18th and 19th Sts., William 4H. 
Dooley. 

Seward Park (girls and boys), Grand, Ludlow 
and Essex Sts., R. B. Brodie. 

Benjamin Franklin (boys), 309 E. 108th St., 


Leonard Coveilo. 


BRONX. 


Morris (girls and boys), 166th St., near Third 
Ave., Elmer E. Bogart. 

Eyander Childs (girls and boys), Gun Hill R’d. 
Bronxwood Ave., Magenta St.. Hymen Alpern. 

Theodore Roosevelt (girls and boys), E. Ford- 
ting Rd. and Washington Ave., William W. Rogers, 


James Monroe (girls and boys), 172d St. and 
Boynton Ave., Henry E. Hein. 

DeWitt Clinton, Mosholu Parkway, between 
Gaynor and Sedgwick Aves., A Mortimer Clark. 

Walton (girls), Jerome and Reservoir Aves. 
north of 195th St., Mary A. Conlon. 


BROOKLYN. 


Girls’, Nostrand Ave., Halsey and Macon Sts. 


Maurice E. Rogalin. 

Girls’ Commercial, Classon Ave. and Union 
St.. Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan. ‘ 

Boys’, Marcy and Putnam Aves., Alfred Tausk. 

Manual Training (girls and boys), Seventh Ave. 
and Fourth St., Horace M. Snyder. 

Erasmus Halli (girls and boys), Flatbush Ave. 
between Church and Snyder Aves., John F.Mc Neill. 

Alexander Hamilton High School of Com- 
merce (boys), Bergen St. and Albany Ave. =: 

Eastern District (girls and boys), Marcy Ave. 
and Rodney St., Fred’k W. Oswald, Jr. 

Bushwick (girls and boys), Irving Ave. and 
Madison St., Milo F. McDonald. 


Bay Ridge (girls), Fourth Ave. and 67th St. 
Kate E. Turner. 
and boys), 79th St. and 16th 


New Utrecht (girls 

ve., Harry A. Potter. 

Thomas Jefferson (girls and boys), Dumont and. 
Pennsylvania Aves., Elias Lieberman. 

Brooklyn Technical (boys), Fort Greene Pl. 
and DeKalb Ave., Albert L. Colston. 

James Madison (girls and boys), Quentin Rd. 
and East 25th St., William R. Lasher. : 

Franklin K. Lane (girls and boys), Evergreen 
Ave. and Eldert St., C. B. Springmeyer. 

Samuel J. Tilden (boys and girls), Tilden Ave. 
and E. 57th St., John M. Loughran. 

Abraham Lincoln (boys and girls), Ocean Park- 
way and Guider Ave., Gabriel R. Mason. 


QUEENS. 


Bryant (girls and boys), Wilbur Ave. and Acad- 
emy St., Long Island City, James P. Warren. 

Jamaica (girls and boys), 168th St. and Gothic 
Drive, Charles H. Vosburgh. 

Newtown (girls and boys), 
Gerry St., Elmhurst. 

Far Rockaway (girls and boys), Beach 25th St., 
and Oceancrest Avenue, Sanford J. Elisworth. 


Chicago Ave. and 


Richmond Hill (girls and boys), 114th St. and — 


89th Ave., Matthew L. Dann. 
Flushing (girls and boys), Northern Bivd. and 
Union St., Arthur L. Janes. 3 
Grover Cleveland (girls and boys), Himrod St. 
and Grandview Ave., Ridgewood, Charles A. Tonsor. 
John Adams (boys and girls), Rockaway Boule- 
vard, 10lst St., Ozone Park, William A. Clarke. 


RICHMOND. 


Curtis (girls and boys), Hamilton Ave. and St. | y > 
| St. Joseph Ave., Port Richmond, William ,Halloran, 


Marks PI., 


N. Brighton, John M. Avent. 
Tottenvilie Is 


and boys), Summit Ave. 


Port Richmond (boys and girls), Innis St, and 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Compiled by the local school authorities. Figures relate to day schools only.) 


School Yr.;Aver. At- 


End’g In.|/tendance.|Schools.| Salaries. | Ex. Sub. 
Dollars. 
586,673} 525 ,604,3: 17,724 
603,455) 527 21,375,522 18,195 
627,150| 527 24,247,184 18,892 
634,515) 530 26,829,003 19,4 
66, 537 28,070,965} 20,448 
702,856| 549 29,833,323 21,105 
6, 552 ,034, 20,719 
721,136| 551 31,570,413 21,823 
699,69. 548 33,558,852 22,627 
712,245) 551 35,414,517| 23,034 
735,654} 552 40,812,256 23,600 
779,031) 556 60,209,528) 24,23 
813,560; 570 62,984,567| 25,198 


ulsory Continuation Schools (15), not in- 
aiesod, Dabo ve 7160 teachers, and 17,033 average 
pupil attendance. 
‘ost of supplies (1935), $3,412,628; bond expendi- 
$24,853,973; value of school sites, $81,816,592; 
value of school b equipment, 


and structural 
TInanent 


and 


equipment, 

G tes (1935)—Elementary, 53,684 joys, 
26,390, girls, $73 ); Junior High, 32,298 Moog 
Hoh, eee Beh Sah GS Ge? 
138" ve, es C 3, 94); Ind. High Schools, ai6 


Ooys, 62; 
914; girls, 933). 


gud x! 


Teachers’ |Teachers’|!School Yr. 


| 


Aver. At-| Teachers’ |Teachers’ 

End’g In./|tendance. /Schools. Salaries. | Ex. Sub. 
3,49 582 78.091 492 26,442 

1923 853,490 ,091, i 
1924. 870,315, 611 0,259,885] * 27,637 
1925. 890,9: 632 83,007,435] 30,167 
1926. 909,529} 662 86,253,032| 31,125 
1927 925,643) 666 89,730,689 1,8: 
1928..... 939,591| 676 99,403,047| 32,655 } 
1628. Si.2 947,987| 680 |109,301,648 i 
1930..... 73,56 698 |113,740,219) 34,291 
toy 981,590| 716 /|117,452,938| 35,559 
1932..... 1,001,394} 711 |121,905,648| 35,672 
Cp ae 1,022'894| 702 |117,559,828| 35,026 
1934..... '022,810| 702 {111,735,827| 34,869 
1935.....! 1,018,154] 699 111,869,301 5,130 


The compulsory’ school age in the State is 7-16 


ears, instead of 7-14 years, on and after Sept. 1 
1936. The law was signed by the Governor, ‘April 
24, 1935. 


The new statute makes it unlawful for any one to 
employ a minor under 16, or from 16 to 18 years of 
e, ‘who does not present either a standard em- 
ployment certificate, a special employment certifi- 
cate, or a ‘action ho! pera ee for work in 
which he may be lawfully engaged’’. 
High aahoul graduates from 14 to \16 would be 
eligible for employment certificates, and special em- 
loyment permits may be issued to minors found to 
be incapable of profiting by further school pate a 
such permits to be passed on by the industrial ani 
ethool commissioners jeintly. , ; 


New York City—Crime Statistics.- hic 

sia ts Siva ARPT Arab eee lt a ae ke eA ee Lee SEE Sg ie eee 8 
CRIME INDICTMENTS AND CONVICTIONS IN NEW YORK CITY. . 

(Figures, supplied by District Attorneys, are official. They cover cases handled in years named.) 


“ake MANHATTAN BOROUGH. i 
‘ Homicide. |Fel. Assault.) Burglary. Robbery. {| Gr. Larceny. Forgery. | Arson. Rape. ; 
: PTD [en orca gee fe cot eigen mare ae SA CET at Ae DA uf 
I, Cc. I. Ce E Cc. FE, Cc. I. Cc. i CG} Ly Cc.) Tr Cc. ; 
~1910 83) 45) 721 367 674, 427; 199) 49) 1,371 755| 188} 101) 12) 2 79 28 
ie ts LOTT 92) 42) ..924) 443 807| 551] 239) 64! 1,413 817]. 133} 102) 5) 1 80} 34 
1912 75| 42) 614) 284 762} 499/ 200 72) 1,253 733|. 141] 101} 19) 7} 83 37 
1913 67) 47) 720) 357 783) 494) 309) 113) 1,196 688} 165] 118) 22] 12) 67 28 
1914 86] 62 750} 492 704} 484] 327) 113) 1,154 675| 166} 113] 7| 2 69 27 
191 125} 70] 828) 559 698, 515; 310 78| 1,169 682] 154] 103) 12} .2} 69 28 
‘ 1916 115} 68} 685) 474 405} 278] 180 78} 966] 607) 120 79} 21) 14] 68 34 
1917. 83) 44) 606) 423 425) 270) 198 75| 874 508] 105 70) 5) 3) 144 23 
1918. 108} 44) 480) 261 350 209] 210} 87} 1,230} 581] 117). 64) 11) 2 76 24 
1919. 132 73) 584 288 527| 300] 382] 169} 1.423} 753} 125 15) a A eG 72 23 
1920. 82} . 36} 457) 235 546] 287] 310) 135) 1,231 563] 148 86} 4) 2 74, 24 
1921. 82) 34) 472) 284 565 349} 359] 166) 1,222 668] 125 93} 11] 2} 100 23 
1922. 125) 63 702) 337 519 270} 439) 201} 1,894 767; 214) 112} 6| O 76 18 g 
1923. 112} 50} 560); 330 382 196} 348] 143] 1,101 480} 172 88] 5) 1 98 0 
1924. 112} 35] 653) 382 467| 255) 541) 232) 1,233 551) 175 97} 29) 8 54 il 
1925 11) 37 467 358 832 220| 714| 278) 1,649 610] 294 80} 10} 1] 137 73 
1926 135/°"-35| 523) 427 667 197} 807) 282] 1,541) + 571) 231 75| 16} 1) 220 17 
1927. 117) 43) «= 492] , 429 666 152} 474] 175) 1,351 510} 228) 114) 9] 3] 138 14 
1928. 122} 40) 450) 424 671 91} 530} 185] 1,308 358] 273 73| 20| 5) 204 tl 
1929 139} 50) 372} 380 662 84] 532] 215) 1,363 362) 275 60} 12} 8} 171 12 
1930 147) 61) 505) 435 822] 112] 805] 350) 1,745) 413) 323) 115) 26) 10) 187 8 
1931 158} 53) 534}; 399 816} 125} 969) 528) 1,478 354} 336 99) 15) 5] 182 7 
1932 165 82} 531) 404 734) 112) 96) 462) 1,164] 357] 313 89| 22) 7| 159 10 
1933. 121 67) 637| 479 781 107) 759) 343) 1,083; 282) 211 65} 19; 5) 161 6 
1934 149; 84! 507) 532 798 109} 711} 311! 746) 371) 212 56| 23) 22) 124 3 
HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASSES. 
Murd .|Murd .;|Mansl.; Mansl. Mura .|Murd.|Mansl.|Mansl. Murd.);Murd. |Mansl.|Mansl. 
Yr. |1 Deg.|/2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg.||/Yr. |1 Deg.|}2 Deg.]1 Deg.|2 Deg. ||¥Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg. 
1902 3 8 16 4 1913 6 9 25 6 1924 2 4 17 12 
1903 5 5 21 11 1914 6 14 27 12 1925 2 6 18 11 
1904 4 6 15 12 1915 9 10 41 9 1926 5 6 15 9 
1905, 2 8 16 6 1916 6 11 34 12 1927 8 6 9 20 
1906 3 8 25 17 1917 6 10 23 5 1928 0 5 22 13 
1907 3 13 13 10 1918 2 3 24 10 1929) 1 10 17 22 
1908 1 8 17 9 1919 6 17 27 20 1930 2 13 24 22 
‘1909 6 6 20 11 1920 1 7 19 9 1931; 15 11 14 13 
1910 4 il 26 4 1921 3 8 17 6 195 14 13 34 21 
1911 1 12 20 rt 1922 4 10 40 9 1933 8 10 25 24 
1912! 13 10 9 9 1923 i 11 18 20 1934 8 13 43 20 
CRIME STATISTICS—BROOKLYN BOROUGH. 
a | Homicide. |Fel. Assault.| Burglary. Robbery. | Gr. Lareeny.| Forgery. | Arson. Rape. 
L Cc. 2 C. i. Cc. Zz Cc. I. Cc, IL Ge te Cur ake ie 
1913... 55) 22) 343) 226 529 501} 122 67 360 238 25 18} 21) 9} 92 64 
1914 82) 26) 242 146} 784) 564); 168 98 439; 288 54) 28) 24) 18) 88 52 
1915 53 16 191 107} 631 527| 141 91 349 54 64) 39) 15) 9) 136) 102 
1916 ¢ 48)- 15 189. 98) 449) 347 77 4) 440 327; ~. 57) 40) 8] 6) 124 77 
1917 66; 24 196 111 591 A461) 166 95} 406 357 49} 28] 21] 13} 201] 168 
1918 89| 36 163 86} 405) 312| 177 93 587 399 29 23} 10) 5) 165) 129 
1919. 53} 33 165 81 611 405| 248) 126) 622 49) 35; 7} 3] 122) 83 
1920. 68) 29 160 77| = 563 381} 225) 105) 622 416 35) 34) 4) 2) 127 53 
1921.. 64) 26) 230 99) 514) 392) 189) 132 646) 431 72) 42) 5) 6) 120 87. 
1922. fig OS |) aie a 69} 294) 223) 187) 94 393 271 42 32} 12} 5) 107 65 
1923, » 63 12 155 59} 338) (255) 203) 118 9) 298 47 39] 12) 3) 97 71 
1924.. 44) 23 161 94) 391 320} 370) 176 518 346 36 29) 9 2 97); 64 
1925.. 45| 28 159 73} 356) 281) 216) 126 483 311 57 32] 10} 2] 132) 99 
1926. 34| 26 193 121 335| 288] 239) 142 539 356 56 23; 5) 5] 126) 101 
1927...) 55) 19) 176 91 315) 260} 156 94) 452 306 43 27; 8) 4| 143) -104 
1928...) * 63) 31 142 69) 438] 339] 218) 111 492} 260 71 24; 8| O} 155) 113 
1929.. 52; 16) 149 88} ° 296} 239] 240) 142 519 346 50 35) 9) 4] 103) 93 
1930. 86} 21) 205 114) 436) 349) 522) 323 680| 441 74 55] 15) 9} 193] 133 
1931. 95} 43) 230 122| 462} 363] 502} 352 569 385 60) 44] 15]; 2} 151] 100 
1932.. 74) . 28) 199 125} 429; 419] 436) 313) 429) 292 66 54) 19) 2) 115} 95 
1933... 79| +24) 224 118) 507; 441) 371) 317) 394) 290 53 41) 43) 14] 127) (95 
1934... 87! 38! 204 138) 585!) 502] 351) 252) 403 236 47 30| 34) 22) 162) 113 
ikx Rey Hee: | EEE cone a for murder, first degree, at clu ded jn pened convi 
-above—(1912) 2; (1913) 0; (1914) 5 ;, (1915) 3 Bey tk 7; 917 *j C1918) 4 ; (1919) (1920) 5 Bast 
> (1926) 8; (1927) 5; (1928) 7; (1929) 0} (1930) b (1931) 4; (1932) 0; 


ti93 22) 6 6 (i933) 1: = (1928) 5; (1925) 2 


1933) 8; (1934) 
HOMIGIDES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Compiled by Charlés Norris, M. D., Chief Medical Examiner.) 


Manhattan—(1920) 208; (1921) 176; (1922)| Richmond—(1921) 3; (1922) 7: 
201; (1923) 187; (1924) 237; (1925) 231; (1926) 218; eae 7; (1926) 3; igen a : ad iGaby 8: ne ‘Aba 3: 5: 
aa ey (1028) ra (1929) 259; ' (1930) 273: te) eS tee Sd0s eae. 81088 aa 93 
( ACES 1038) eo Se ted we barer Speer | (1923) 303; (1924) 390: (1925 5) 886: Bis (1922) (927) 
: 72° ( : (1929) 426: (1930) 498: (1931) 569; 
(1926) 82; (1927) 87; Gee 92; (1929) 114; aon (1933) 565; iut938 524: 
148; ; (1931) 124; (1982) 1 (1983), 1385 Be aae "t police ( i 3.920 12: (1922) 
ade ae ne ers iy «ies fouas et 24) 1029) ar (Hos) 1g te fic y 335 Gomn (1926) 19: st 927) 
ot asin 70 0: ee) ea G8 ios dosh 34 | 3 RE Oa 40; ae ae a Cue ah Uae 
+ ; ; ) 18; uicides Gneluded in totals ab: 5 ughs 
1935) 15; (1036) 23: (1937) Be: CSS So! (Ass) 28: pha Petey La 
(i830 31: a ett) 39; i939) 40; (1933) 47; (933) 33. DeCauve The Vic eS ee eeg police as homicides; 


New York City—Crime Statistics; Prisons. 


499 
ARRAIGNMENTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Data compiled by Charles W. Strong, Director, Bureau of Statistics.) 
Homicide. | Burglary. | Robbery. Larceny. Intoxication.| Other Charges, otale 
Year. | Ar- Ar- | Ar- | Held | Ar- Ar. Held A 
(Cal.) | r’gn-| Held.| r'gn-|Held.) r’gn-| Held. raign-|or C’n-| raign-| Con-| rai 1 é x roa 
3 5 - ign-~ jor Con-| raign- 
ed. a ed. ed. |vict'd. victed,| -ed. victed. a: pach 
317|2,199/1,583 51 430) 9,657) 5,456/27,310/19,106 |135,553] 73,949|176,07. 
2,331/1,650 |1,024 581} 9,133) 5,357/20,599/14,796 |117,967| 78,821 Let 368 ioe Sor 
.136|1,646|} 9 472) 8,589! 4,687/19,123]14,232 |145,771]102,563 176,324/ 123,834 
187 2,496 /1,851 11,185 654) 8,418) 5,223/20,848| 16,600 | 163,670|119,534/196,872 144,058 
c 3,218/2,381 |1,514 842/10,093| 6,289) 19,936]16,728 | 185,369] 129,383 |220.306 155,723 
22213,215/2,287 1,292 653) 9,730| 5,782|19,587|17,773 |202,315| 156,398 |236,591|183.115 
|2,398 1,646 |1.053 502) 8,607) 5,407|17,078) 15,684 |224,038]185,297 |253,359|208,627 
2,796 /1,990 }1,195 628/10,963) 7,347) 14,182|12,913 |211,854|177,769 241.270 200,888 
2,167 1,444 1,107 536 |10,330| 6,934) 7,284] 6,878 |180,557|152,593 |261,701 168,603 
2,997 |1,948 1,740 888/11,010) 6,918) 5,657] 5,372 |260,413/223,451 |282,439|238, 763 
3,001 1,832 1,579 722 10,405) 8,275) 6,340) 6,061 |333,468/285,811'355,437|300,874 
2,498 |1,622 |1,478 747| 9,133) 5,404) 6,726) 6,485 |346,00' 5,070 |366,549|299, 496 
1,942 }1,215 |1,445 570) 7,846} 4,464) 9,309 8,887 |412,761|340,265 |434,175|355,51 
2,000/1,158 }1,486 611] 8,374) 4,629/11,192 10,605 | 396,165 323,658 420,380|340,877 
2,284/1,412 |1,919 863) 9,1 §,362)11,256| 10,744 |429,575|364,739 |455,256|383,415 
2,444/1,502 |2,109 960} 8,637] 5,133) 9,391) 8,970|415,885/357,114 |439,759|373,995 
2,093 }1,303 |1,793 781) 8,705] 5,283) 9,533] 9,120)413,655|344,415|437, 145/361,139 
2,089/1,408 |1,286 602) 8,305] 4,983] 8,692] 8,341|505,338/433,485|/526,926/449,094 
|2,466 1,537 |1,575 742) 9,369) 5,489) 9,972] 9,676 |574,627|492,944|599,255|510,612 
2,429/1.503 |1,875 874] 9,629) 5,812) 8,240] 7,876 |442,866/365,024 466,408|381,372 
2,490/1,858 |2,215 | 1,246 10,380} 6,809] 6,480] 6,165)/654,237/581,790/677,298|598,286 
2,632}1,992 |2,612} 1,535 |10,408) 6,813) 5,065) 4,894|729,862|663,858|751,992|679.541 
330'2,497/1,872 |2,438} 1,303 /11,664! 6,986! 3,446) 3,259|536,184|469.7091557,609/483,459 
280 2,773'2,084 /1,981 | 1,053)11,064| 6,903) 3,304! 3,131/485,286|416,449 |505,633/429.900 
263, 2,880 (2,131 /|1,902| 1,061) 9,845) 6,091) 4,019! 3,780 585,765/491,116|605,497|504,442 


Note: Cases tried at Special Sessions held by Magistrates are included, prior to 1932, both as Magistrates, 


Court and Special Sessions arraignments. 
Special Sessions held by Magistrates. 


Cases held, prior to 1932, include cases transferred to be tried at 


POLICE AND CRIME STATISTICS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Official figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner to the Almanac.) 


OO Ee 
i Arrests. 


Arrests. | 
Year | Police Police 
(Cal.) |Homi- | Other |Tot’l all) Force. Dept. 
cide. | Felon’s} Crime. Expend. 
No. 0. No. Dollars. 
1900...| 424 132,805} 7,426) 11,494,393 
1901...| 403 133,749; 7,510) 11,319,105 
1902,..| 486 145,936, 7,673) 11,367,6 
1903...} 561 .175| 11,636,881 
1904...| 602 27 1 
1905...) 711 
1906...) 869 
1907...| 860 
EG See ee 
1909...| 647 
1910...| 443 
1911,..| 366 
1313, : 351 2:0 
1914...) 433 190,184 17,996,039 
1915...| 452 212,452) 10,858] 17,364,594 
1916.. .901} 10,849} 17.617,287 
1917 187,913) 10,916| 18,200,192 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York County Penitentiary, Welfare Island. 
It receives male prisoners from the five boroughs; 
normal capacity, 1,370 prisoners. One wing is set 
apart for those sentenced to the Workhouse. Self- 
committed drug addicts and court cases are also 
Teceived in the institution. 

Correction Hospital (formerly the Workhouse), 
Welfare Island. is houses men only, transferred 
from the Penitentiary and Workhouse in the north 
wing. 

The Municipal Farm. Riker’s Island. Only men 

hysically fit are sent to this institution, from the 
Penitentiary, and the Workhouse. on Welfare Island, 
for construction work. On this island buildings were 
under construction in 1933 to house 2,000 inmates, 
to take the place of the Penitentiary and the Work- 
house on Welfare Island. 

The ieeformatory Prison, Hart’s Island. Here 
are the azed and crippled and those unable to work; 
boys unfit for assignment to the New York Clty 
Reiormatory at ew Hampton: active cases of 
tuberculosis, and men assigned to work in the 


ustries. 7 
New Y ork City Reformatory for Male Misdemeanants. 


New Hampton, Orange County. This is a model | 
institution. where misdemeanants between the ages | 


a 


PENAL AND CORRECTIONARY 


Year. ;_—__—_—__——___ Police Police 
(Cal.) |;Homi-| Other |Total all} Force. Dept. 
cide {Felon’s| Crime. Expend. 
No No. No. 0. Dollars 
1918...| 256 11,776! 170,159! 10,896/ 19,394,614 
1919...} 309 13,812] 220,149] 10,907] 20,662,219 
1920...| 254 13,319] 266,749} 10,905) 24,595,187 
1921,..; 261 272,751) 11,507] 29,901,379. 
pao 11,940) 30,705,185 
& 12,720) 32,042,223 
B ,154| 33,187,918 
5... 14,150) 38,115,479 
¥ 15,950 »403,223 
¥ 16,973] 45,018,725 
op 17,769) 47,042,346 
Be 17,780| 48,705,918 
I. 18,633 198,591 
i 19,333} 63,910,282 
aes 19,333) 65,253,948 
1933...}| 420 16,915) 460,484] 19,333) 61,493,887 
1934...] 351 16,613) 5. 19,331 Pa 


INSTITUTIONS. 


of sixteen and thirty are confined. 

There are three city prisons for the detention of 
court cases—the City Prison, Manhattan (known 
as the Tombs), the City Prison, Brooklyn (referred 
to at times as the Raymond Street Jail), and the City 
Prison, Queens, at Long Island City. 

Harlem Prison (121st St. and Sylvan Place) is for 
males held for examination as witnesses. / 

The House of Detention for Women and Hospital 


for Women on the site of the old Jefferson Market ~ 


at 6th Ave. and 10th St., at a cost of $2,000,000, 
opened May 1, 1932. In 1933 women prisoners in the 
city prisons, Brooklyn and Queens, were transferred 
to the House of Detention. 

In this building are 4 institutions—penitentiary, 
workhouse, house of detention, for examination on 
trial (for Manhattan only); Federal cases for trial or 
transfer to sentenced institution. Capacity, 425. 

The Federal House of Detention is at West and 
Eleventh Streets. 

The House of Refuge, on Randall’s Island, an 
institution for delinquent boys, has passed under the 
jurisdiction of the State; the inmates are being re- 
moved to a new. institution, at West Coxsackie, 
Greene County, and the City plans to convert the 
island into a park. 
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500 New York City—Population. 
POPULATION OF N. Y. CITY BY BOROUGHS (PRESENT AREA). 
(The city’s estimates are as of July 1.) 
Year. Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Riehmond, Queens: 
1790 (U0. 8. Census). 33,131 1,761 4,495 3,835 6,159 
1800 : i a Ds 60,515 1,755 5,740 4,564 6,642 
1810 id Gye he 96,373 2,267 8,303 5,347 7,444 
1820 a ees 123,706 2,782 11,187 6,135 8,246 
1830 S ras ree 202,589 1023 20,535 7,082 9,049 
1840 * re} 312,710 5,346 7,61. 10,965 14,480 
1850. * ate 515,547 8,032 138,882 15,061 18,593 
1860 id Boe Wee 813,669 23,593 279,122 25,492 32,90: 
1870 * i shes, 942,292 37,393 419,921 33,029 45,468 
1880 «| 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 6,55: 
is90. 4 «-.) 1,441,216 8,908 . 838,547 51,693 87,050 
1900. ia o 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437,202 
i910 ¢ Ch = 2) B01 D4 0,989 1,634,351 96 284,041 4,766,883 
1915 (State Census). 2,137,747 615,600 1,798,513 98,634 396,727 5,047,221 
1916 (City’s Est.)... 2,301,208 623,488 1,879,909 105,512 402,347 5,312,464 
1917 < JS \iged 2,296,322 654,496 1,919,462 108,660 421,403 5,400,343 
1918 ae Sige Bes 2,291,436 685,504 1,959,015 111,808 440,459 5,488,222 
1919 3 43 ne 2,286,550 716,512 1,998,568 114,956 459,515 5,576,101 
1920 (U.S. Census).} 2,284,103 732,016 2.018.356 116.531 469,042 5,620,048 
1929 (City’s Est.)... 2,263,839 757,945 2,044,712 118,564 498,707 5,683,765 
1921 iF sc tes 2,223,193 809,944 2,097,570 122,642 558,200 5,811,549 
1922 ng y 2,182,549 861,943 2,150,428 126,720 617,693 5,939,333 
1923 es o 2,141,905 13,94: 2,203,286 130,798 677,186 6,067,11 
1924 he . 2,101,150 966,084 2,256,289 134,887 36,84 6,195,251 
1925 se 4 2,060,506 1,018,083 2,309,147 138,965 796,334 6,323,035 
1926 fe . 2,019,862 ,070, 082. 2,362,005 143,043 855,827 6,450,819 
1927 = oun aa 1,979,218 1,122,081 2,414,863 147,121 915,320 6,578,603 
1928 nt Ub pee 1,938,463 1,174,223 2,467,866 151,210 974,975 6,706,737 
oe ts s 1,897,819 1,226,222 2,520,724 155,288 1,034,468 6.834.521 
0.(U. 8. Census us) 1,867,312 1,265,258 2,560,401 158,346 1,079,129 6,930,446 
1330, (City’ 8 Est. oe 1,857,175 1,278,221 2,573,582 159,36 1,093,961 6,962,30. 
1,816,531 1,330,220 2,626,440 163,444 1,153,454 7,090,08 
1932 . x 1,775,776 1,382,362 2,679,443 167,533 1,213,109 7,218,223 
1933 o ss 1,735,132 1,434,361 2,732,301 171,611 1,272,602 7,346,00' 
1934 Kf 1,694,488 1,486,360 2,785,159 175,689 1,332,095 7,473,791 
19385. ** a 1,653,844 1,538,359 2,838,01 179,767 1, *391.588 7.6 601,575 


The foreign born in New York oe iy 1930 totaled Of the foreign-born whites, Russia had furnished 


358,686 (foreign-born whites, 2, 0)—Bronx, | 442,431; Italy, 440,250; Poland, 238,339; Germany, 
won Bea Brooklyn, 881,571; Manhattan, 689,506; | 237, 588: Trish Free State, 192, 810; Austria, 127,169; 
Queens 268,359; Richmond, 39,799. England, 78,003; Hungary, 59, 883. 

POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AREA OF NEW YORK CITY. 
(As defined by the U. 8. Census Bureau on the basis of the census of 1930.) 
1930. 1920 Increase(%) Sq. miles. |Pop. per sq. mi. 
0s) CCU Ts 4 Cn 10,901,424 8,505,404 28.2 2,514.11 4,336.1 

STEOMOONNECHICUG Oo bi eee 138,303 98,012 41.1 145.06 953.4 

‘In ce Jersey... .- banat «hats 2,915,056 2,254,319 29.3 1,159.84 (OLS. 

In New Jersey cities........ 1,012,154 4,285 7.2 54.36 18,619.5 
IZA DOED coo alee ose ores 114,589 5,7: 19.6 9.73 11,776.9 
ASTER ARP 316,715 298,103 6.2 13.00 24,362.7 

RAV EUDI EES iweb os «la)<,2, 2 442,337 414,524 6.7 23.57 18,767.0 
Paterson... 3. yes 138,513 135,875 1.9 8.06 17,185.2 
BELEN W MOU. io acc m0: » «be 7,848,065 6,153,073 27.5 1,209.21 6,490.2 - 
In New, York cities......... 7,065,092 5,720,224 23.5 319.13 22,138.6 
New York City.........- wee 446 5,620,048 23.3 299.00 23,178.7 
Ra SOR sete ts atay coo see vi9 <a 4,646 100,176 34.4 20.13 688.8 


POPULATION OF COUNTIES AROUND NEW YORK CITY. 


- Lewisboro town, 


NEW YORK STATE. 


Nassau. Counmty—Glen Cove City, 11,430; 
Hempstead town, 186,735; Long Beach City, 5,817: 
No. Hempstead town, 62,202; Oyster Bay town, 
36,869; total county—303,053. 


Suffolk ees oeprion town, 19,291; Brook- 
haven town, 28,291; East Hampton town, 6.569: 
Huntington town, 25,582; Islip town, 33,194; River- 
head town, 7, Lie Shelter Island town, 1,113: Smith- 
town town, 11,855; Southampton town, 15,341; 
Southold town, 11,669; Shinnecock and Poospatuck 

dian Reservation. 194; total county—161,055. 


Westchester County—Bedford town, B 
Cortlandt town, 26,492; Eastchester town, 20,340; 
Greenburgh town, 35, 821; Harrison town, 10,195; 

427; Mamaroneck town, 19,040; 
Mount Pleasant town, 20,944; Mount Vernon’ elty 
61,499; Neweastle town, 6,792; New Rochelle city 
54.000; North Castle town, 2,540; North Salem town, 
1,128; ‘Ossining town, 17,724; Pelham town, 11,851; 
Poundridge town, 602; Rye town, 37.495: Scarsdale 
town, 9,690; Somers town, 1,514; ‘White Plains city, 
35,830; Yorktown, 2,724, total county—520,947. 


Putnam County—Carmel town, 3.424; Kent 
town, 770; Patterson town, 1, 196: Phillipstown 
town, 3,982; Putnam Valley town, 859; Southeast 
town. 3,503; total county—13,744. 

Rockland County—Clarkstown town, 10,188; 
Haverstraw town, 11,603; Orangetown town, 18,029: 
Ramapo town, 16,321; Stony Point town, 3,458! 
total county—59,599. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bergen County (boroughs unless otherwise stated) 
— Cliffside Park, 15,267; Englewood City, 17,805; 
Garfield City, 29,739; Hackensack City, 24,568; Lodi, 
11,549; Lyndhurst Township, 17,362; Ridgefield Park 
village. 10,764; Ridgewood Village, 12,188; Ruther- 
cae Teaneck township, 16,513; total county 


Essex County—Belleville town, 26,974; Bloom- 
field town, 38,077; E. Orange City, 68,020; Irvington 
town, 56,733; Maplewood township, 21,321; Mont- 
clair town, 42,017; Nutley town, 20,572; Orange City, 
35,399; So. Orange village, 13,630; W. ‘Orange town, 
24,327; total county—833,513. 


Hudson County—Bayonne City, 88,979; Harri- 
son town, 15,601; Hoboken City, 59,261; ‘Kearny 
town, 40,716; No. Bergen township, 40.714; Union 
City, 58,659; Weehawken township, 14,807; W. New 
York town, 37,107; total county—690, 730. 


Passaic County—Clifton City. 46,875; Haw- 
thorne, 11,868; Passaic City, 62,959; total county— 
302,129. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield County—Bridgeport City, 146,716; 
Greenwich town, 33,112; Norwalk City, 36,019; 
Stamford City, 46,346: Stratford town, 19,212; total 
county—386,702. 


1930. 1925, 1920. 


Total Total — “Pa 

Pop. Citizens.} Aliens. Pay. ’ pate 
~ 99,188 

73, ort 


60, 
158, 194] 100,293 


26,10: 102'338 131'339 Tot} 1,867 
: : t/ 1,867,312 1, 4 
10.757} 188" 5201 761008 || | 82 age ae 


aed aed eel ol , 
BNA SOW IMEI ONS 


1925. \. . 1925. 


Citizens.| Aliens. 
57, ie 
55, 
141, ‘152 
65,146 
126,597 
53,685 
87.173 
96,063 
111,962 
78,127] 62:735| 26; 338 


8,660 78,062 
: 9,173} 80,740 "872 ||Tot'2,560,401|1,799,128] 404, ; 
61,718] 56,534] 16,254) 72,788 390|| | oe 404, 563 )2208 ae 


\ 
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BRONX. 
1930. 1925. 1920. 1930. 1925. 


Total Total 

Pop. Citizens_| Aliens. / Pop. “| Citizens.| Aliens. ‘ 

1 101, 735 88, 467 16, 884] 105,351’ 110,315]) 6 | 277,645; 103,309 13,887 7, 196| — 10 

x z 21 1,668} 145, 105 117,611}| 7 113,907 76,174 20/250 96, "494 ie 

3 f 18/300} 84,615' 83,042|| 8| 256,179) 136,354 13,866] 150,220) 3S 

: | “sr.168 


19,829} 81,204) 84,195 
110,560} _71,553| 20,502} 92,055! _ 88,428) [Tot 1,265,258) 726,982) 145,186) 


QUEENS. 
1930. 1925. 1920. 1930. E 1925. 


Total Total Total Total c 

Pop. Citizens.| Allens. Pop. Pop. Pop. Citizens.| Aliens. 

151,197 ar 302 102,743) 78,805|| 5] 184,293) 137,637 j 11,565} 149,202) 8: 
95,150 112,800} 84,492 5,367| 89) BY 


9 120,060! 76,593 
297,272) 144/901 156,877 | 644,321] 69,570 
RICHMOND AND TOTAL. CITY 
1925. 1920. 1930. 1925. 


Total Total ei 
Pop. Citizens.| Aliens. Pop. 


76,730} 60,005 7,072| 67,077)  55,681||Tot 
81,566] . 62,701 81499} 71,200] 60,850)|city|6,930,446/4,750,330)1,123,026/5, 873,356 5,62 i 


Tot! 158,346] 122,706! 15,571) 138,277] 116,531 


LONDON, BY DISTRICTS, POPULATION IN COMPARISON WITH NEW YORK. 
(ata supplied to the Almanac by the London County Council.) 


The Administrative County London, covering The figures for London, are; 
7 square miles, and Seated ad ok a comprises District. Area 191 Population 


id Metropolitan Sq. M. i F, 
: Eesiete. DE oat hi CityotLondon. 1.06 19.657 13,709 
It embraces 61 parliaméntary constituencies, re- Admin, eee 
sf eeering 62 members of parliament. 
eater London. comprising the joint areas of juris- 


=d baseeon of the Metropolitan and City police forces, GontralCrimi ae 
extends over @ radius of 15 miles from Charing | "Court Area... 419.36 6,610,031 6.709.449 

. and includes am area of 693 square miles. a The London Passenger Transport Area 

e e area and population of the various “Londons” |} jurisdiction of the London Trans pees Bose hs 
Fe government censuses are snown in the} area of 1,986 square miles ai 

9,450,000 (1934 estimate). 


5948 the whole city, native whites comprised 2,123,-| mixed parentage numbered 576 864; foreig: 1 ' 

Baeetyerettg yout fameiey Naure, wales of | whites comprised, L7G 34, minigy “and 11g 286 
505,200; es 0 males; neg 3 

' foreign parentage totaled 2,211,761; native whites of | 738 fea ien, Ripa mica Ae ea 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, 1930, BY AGE. 
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yo 
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502 New York City—Population. 
POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, BY AGE, SEX, COLOR, NAT IVITY. 
, WHOLE CITY. : 
Total. ieee Nata No., by Color and Nativity, 1930 
Age. : Foreign- 

(Years.) NCEE ge Ae a Sa Native | born | Negro.| Other 
5 1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. Male. Female. | White. j Wiley | Gee ‘Races. 

20,048| 100.0 | 100.0 |3,472,956|3,457,490| 4,293,825|2,293,400]327,706) 15,515 

Tasers. Jatt 6888 600" e869 ce 10.9 272,438 263,162 502,296 5,550 26,020 8 es 
100/398 | 108,90 : : i 1784! - , 

pete | fram [eee] 83) 28) asl ee] ee ae ieee) oe 

nOitD 1 ; : 4 "331| _67/303| 21,120] _ 532 

15 to 19 599,286 | 453.758] 8.6 8.1 | 293-740] 305,546] 510,33 4 ; 1 33? 

41 5.661 9.9 9.7 | 327°734| 359,683] 485,038] 162,260] 38,658] 1,46 

33 i 39 bas.oR4 ers 10-0 | 19-2 341,448 354,536 393,467 251,242 48,661 2614 
4 513,204, 9.4 : : ; : ; ; i 

35 sab 1,530'836 353°636| 16.4 | 15.2 | 592727| 547,109| 472/289] 601,184) 62,439 3,924 

45 to 54 62/870 | 585,683} 11.0 | 10.4 | 394,946] 36 277,929] 452/274! 30:979| 1.6 8 

55 to 64 436,804 | 315,930] 6.3 5.6 | 215,622] 221,182] 162,700) 263,414) 10,132) 558 

65 to 74... .| 204,683 | 130,950} 3.0 2°3 '317] 108.366 4 126,982} 31567] 13 

_ 75 and over.| 59,820 | 45,281] 0.9 0.8 25,243} 34/577] 20,918] 37,698] 1,185 19° 

Unknown. .. 5,98 7805] 0.1 0.1 3.011| 2,975 3,846 1,594, 485 61, 
MANHATTAN, 1930. 
ream i © No: |) Male.) "Female. {)... © ©. |. NO. ||.) Male! —]oremalew 
939,352 927,960 183,627 93,646 89,981 
e810 57,862 55,948 338,587 175,413 163,174 
21,219 10,732 10,487 231,721 | 119.462 | 112/259 
127/286 4241 63,045 129/025 63,905 65,120 
130,966 65,604 65,362 60,147 28,285 31,86 
143/926 70,285 73,641 17,925 7,483 10,487 
187,28 90,845 96,439. 2/166 1,093 1/073 
200/842 101,273 99:569 
BROOKLYN, 1930. 
All ages........ 2,560,401 | 1,283,577 | 1,276,824||30 to 34........ 223,720 | 113,830) 109,890 
Under 5.....!:: 213,817 108,787 105,0301|35 to 44..... 1: 387,428 | 2021195 | 185,233 
Wnderds.t. 4... 40; 0,537 19,759||45 to 54.... 1... 267.577 | 138,298 | 129/279 
ape ey es: 231/273 116,801 114,472 || 55 to 64.. 1.1.2! 77,58 79, 
HOG 14. 231,824 116,960 114,864||65 to 74........ 73,346 34,543 38°803 
WS GON LO whith iin 241,618 118,127 123,491||75 and over..... 21,771 9,118 12/653 
DOGO 84.66. 5... 262)353 124/671 137,682|| Unknown. ...... 2/290 1,166 1124 
25't0.29.... 001! 246.775 121,497 125,278 
BRONX, 1930. 
All ages... ...| 1,265,258 | 630,513 |  634,745|)30 to 34........ 122,324 60,866 61,458 
03:92 52/882 51,046 |135 to 44.... 1. 207:525 | 108/374 995151 
9,914 9,319]145 to 54... 111. ! 129,706 67,736 61.970 
54.535 53,130||55 to 64........ 73,089 35.645 "444 
54,759 52,995||65 to 74........ 33,680 15,700 17,980 
56,083 57,698||75 and over..... 8,769 3,678 "091 
58,780 68,019 Unknown....... 806 389 417 
[ ; : ot 6 Sh ee 3 
QUEENS, 1930. . j = 
All ages........] 1,079,129 | 537,417 ) 541,712]/30 to 34........] 106,988 62,757) 64.031 
Under 5... 1... 90,529 46,014 44,515||35 to 44........ 182/633 94/397 Began 
Under isis oc. 17,149 8,72 8,422||45 to 54...1. 17° 116,657 60.260 56,397 
pe ae 95,224 48/196 47,028||55 to 64........ 1433 32,842 : 
MOO eu. 9,109 44,925 44\184||65 to 74........ 1576 14/438 17,138 
iT Cet ee 85,884 42,297 43,657 || 75 and over..... 911 oer : 
20 to 24..22513! 97,214 46,330 50,884||Unknown....... 53 25. ‘ 
AB POLLO os 01: 106,234 51,041 [> 55,193 | 
RICHMOND, 1930. 

ENTERS , 158, 346 82,097 76,249 ||30 to 34........ 12,917 6,331 
Under 5........ ; : 6,623 pret ee ee a 3) : ‘ 
Under 1 ooo 1,268 1,233 45 tO GAs Aree kn 17509 a eit ee 

y ; i ta ‘64-70 a 10, : 
15,647 8,015 7,632||65 to 74.1222... e934 3950 3883 
14,077 Tols 7,059 75 and over... .. 2244 1,274 ‘970 

. , 5 nknown....... 

12'701 6,551 6,150 : aed ea 72 


Under 
t__|_ 5. | Sto 14. | 15 to 24. |25 to 34.| 35 tod. | 45 to 64. watery aren - 
Lacucé CORE 103,928] 215,419] 240,580] 251,756] 207,525] 202,795| 42.449 
Brooklyn... ..: EAL ES ..+-/213,817| 463,097] 503/971] 470/495] 3877428 424186 att 1 bene 3 
Manhattan... 2/1222): hah aie 113,810] 258,252] 331/210] 384,469] 338,587| 360.7 78/074 |T'si8 eae 
Queens. eee a Met 90,529] 1 4,333 is 098 213,222 82,633| 1 4,090 f 700, 
Batisalitveescsncs,.6.. cok. 535,600! 1,152, 58411,286,703| 1,345,560) 1,139,836| 1,199,674 264,502 4.51 LOST . 
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New York City—Births, Marriages, Deaths. 503 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, NEW YORK CITY (FIVE BOROUGHS). 
(Compiled by the Registrar of Records, Department of Health.) 


Births. Marriages. Deaths. Stillbirths. | Infant Mortality. 
-Year Estimated per per per er | Deaths |per 1 
(Cal.) | Pop.July 1. No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 | No. 1000 Under ae 
pop. pop. pop. live- | 1 Yr. hs 
births. 
4,873,069 | 134,544 | 27.61 | 48,765 | 10.01 6,673 | 49.6 | 15,053| 106. 
4,960,948 135,655 27.34 | 51,703 | 10.42 6,619 48.8 14,289 102.07 
5,048,827 135,134 26.77 | 51,268 | 10.15 6,629 49.1 3,780 98.40 
PME S | HSS | 27 as | mass | 108 lt] 62] isha] ge 
'y , ‘i 4 g i 45.4 13 
5,312,464 137,664 25.91 | 54,782 | 10.31 at Ott 
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6,578,603 | 128,889] 19.59 | 66,431 | 10.10 9 
6,706, 126,332 | 18.84 | 62,424] 9.31 6,121 48.5 8 65.54 
6,834,521 124,404 18.20 | 65,7: 9.62 5,726 | 46.0 7,281 8. 
6,962,305 122,811 17.64 | 63,337 | 9.1 5,700 | 46.4 7,030 57.24 
,089 115,621 16.31 | 61,574 } 8.6) 5,579 | 48.3 6,427 59 
7,218,223 | 109,878 | 15.22 | 58,957 | 8.1 5,396 | 49.1 5,594 50.91 
7,346,007 | 103,500 | 14.09] 60,116] 8.1 5,347 | 51.7 ,508 3. 
7,473,791 | 101,239 | 13,55 | 67,351 9.0 5,070 | 50.1 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


(Figures are included in the tabie for the five boroughs. In this and the following table the figures have been 
officially revised as to births and deaths, (also still births) to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since 
(still births 1929 and since.) é 


Deaths. 


Still- Mar- All 4 
Year. Births. | births. | riages. | Causes. | Tuberc’s} Pneum. | Kidney. | Cancer. |Nervous. 


1, 
2 1,731 

2,265 | 15,964 | 22,105 1,571 2,181 1,633 1,801 662 

E 16,185 | 24,538 1,524 3,051 1,968 1,989 722 
2,258 , 23,938 1,515 2,699 84 2,093 650 
2,462 | 17,516 | 24,587 1,425 3,446 1,241 2,080 731 
2,321 24,889 1,398 2,916 1,642 2,271 912 
2,268 18,861 | 26,738 1,400 3,841 1,987 2,346 1,010 
2,326 | 18,43. 24,760 1,262 2,644 148 2,564 846 
2.435 | 17,356 27, 1,302 3,542 254 2,660 878 
2,176 | 18,753 | 26,690 1,29 3,349 1,114 2,705 632 
2,204 | 17,909 | 25.886 1,252 2,814 1,068 2,778 732 
2,084 | 17,753 | 27, 1,344 3,349 100: 2,817 540 
2,004 18,323 | 26,126 1,245 3,031 91 2,891 719 
2,101 18,811 | 26, 1,248 2,818 1,27. 3,041, 773 
1,980 460 ! 26,113 1,205 2,392 1,816 3,1 730 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table.) 
Manhattan. Bronx. Queens. Richmond. 


Births. [M’r’ges.|Deaths.| Births. |M'r’ges.|Deaths, 
9,453| 2,352 5,547/ 2,447] 695! 1,676 
10,050} 2,725) 5,603) 2,532 784) 1,747 
B) eel see Eial iee Get) Wl ae 
8,25 , ’ , , 

B39 337 9,485 2'728 5,530} 2,770 880). 1,715 
7 9,671] 2,792} 5,103) 2,830 887) 1 bed 

33,338 14,890 9,757) 2,818} 5,629) 2,868 830) 1,6 
662 2} 10,343] 2,764) 6,136) 2,875) 834) 1,620 
384 30,206} 15,160 11,294] 2,984) 6,647) 2,917 862) 1,678 
34,544 11.480] 3,227) 7,143} 2.968 920) 1,686 
99) 16.402} 7,492 12,051] 3,508} 8,001| 2,796] 1,040) 1,811 
16,339] 3,609] 8,041) 2,986) 1,021) 1,619 
58 8,532 16,718| 3,639) 9,063) 2,983 978) 1.836 
28,033) 22,467 18,130] 4,028] 9,816) 2,739} 1,057) 1,991 
227) 30,948 18,797| 3,787] 9,701) 2,815 971) 1,828 
26,809 9,42 17,980] 4,242) 10,323) 2,685) 1,003) 1,824 
et an] ie) Bi oe) ae 

1 , 4 +, , 
503 30,878 8 18667 97730 16,252) 5,550! 10,583) 2,506] 1,036] 1,786 
DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS. a ges: 
a ne a ox ray DOT PP TOURNEY EW Sone err” 
Yr. | Veh. | Cars.jAutos.)| YF. | Veh. | Cars, ;Autos.}/ Yr. | Veh. { Cars./Autos. {| Yr. | Veh. | Cars.)Autos 
111 }|1917 | 119 159 525 ||1923 30 93 | 945 ||1929 16 58 |1,344 
Bi) 2 | | Hae ARE | HE | | See Ue) | oo Sek aaa | 23 | ge tae 

1919 

#3) ane | 00 | a ieee | 8 || Gs | oe me eee || ee 

1 192 109% . 
lois lis as 346 1922 58 58 | 870 ||1928 14 64 |1,075 ||1934 6 34 {1,145 
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504 New York City—Deaths by Chief Causes. 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK 


Non- Kid- | Heart Non- Kid- 
Year. | Pulm.| Pneu-| Pul’ Can- | ney | Dis. Year. | Pulm.} Pneu-| Pul’ry} Can- | ney 
Tuber.|monia. Tuber. cer, | Dis. | ease. Tuber.|monia.|Tuber.| cer. Dis. : ee 
1915 8,825| 10,922} 1,424) 4,647] 5,521) 10,383 4,776| 8,397 699| 6,784) 3,912 
1916 ,411| 10,468] 1,237] 4,701] 6,546] 10,687 ,828| 10,521 680| 7,033] 4,361 
1917 8,825] 11,051] 1,317| 4,867| 6,727] 11,102 7,523 696| 7,455] 3,182 
1918 ,779| 20,628) 1,318] 4,931) 5,269) 12,105 4,636} 10, 690| 7,725] 3, 
1919 7,395| 10,977] 1,103] 5,147) 5, 10,435 4,5 9,451 653] 7,848] 3,177 
1920 ,165| 10,058 970) 5,317} 4,833) 11,342 4,457) 8,058 632] 8,125} 2,905 
192 5,143] 6,477 779| 5,573} 4,105) 12,005 4,370] 9,24 552| 8,336] 2,806 


8 
4,056) 7,686 521] 8,932] 3,638) 18,671 
3980 6,755 470} 9,502] 4,484| 20,727 


Deaths in 1933 from some other causes were—typhoid, 70; measles, 213; scarlet fever, 59; whooping 
cough, 128; influenza, 718; poliomyelitis, 90; epidemic encephalitis, 37; mening. meningitis, 73; syphilis, 
636; apoplexy, 749; puerp. diseases, 665; diarr. under 1 year, 2,970; senility, 107; homicide, 541. 


NEW YORK CITY SUICIDES—1901-1934 


(Compiled by the Registrar of Vital Statistics, Department of Health.) 2 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
x Suicide] per Suicide} per Suicide} per Suicide] per 

Year. | Deaths} 100,000|] Year. | Deaths} 100,000}| Year. | Deaths} 100,000)| Year. Deaths} 100,000 
Popu- Popu- Popu- Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. lation. 
1899 628 | 18.71 1908 994 | 22.24 1917 778 | 14.41 1926 0 14.01 
9 761 | 22.08 1909 890 | 19.21 1918 724 | 13.19 19 1,073 | 16.31 
1901 713 | 20.06 1910 825 | 17.24 1919. 703 | 12.61 1928 18 17.62 
1902 772 1.06 1911 788 | 16.17 1920. 670 | 11.79 1929 1,255 | 18.36 
1903 805 | 21.29 1912 802 | 16.17 1921 831 | 14.30 1930 1,403 | 20.15 
1904. 853 | 21.87 1913 845 | 16.74 1922 789 | 13.28 1931 3 21.16 
1905 60 | 16.39 1914 935 | 18.20 1923 825 | 13.60 1932 1,595 | 22.10 
19 707 | 16.97 1915 958 | 18.34 1924 829 | 13.38 1933 1,343 28 
1907. 710 | 16.46 1916 836 | 15,74 1925 935 | 14.79 1934 1,239 | 16.58 

DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY. 

> | Man-| The |Brook-) Tot. Man-] The |Brook-) Tot. }|_. | Man-] The |Brook-| Tot. 
Yr. jhattan|Bronx.| lyn. | City. || Yr. |hattan|Bronx.|. lyn. | City. || Yr.] hattan} Bronx./ lyn. | City. 
, 1902} 239 13 88 345 |11913] 436 57 133 656 ||1924) 394 29 70 513 
1908] 473 34 109 630 ||1914] 44 39 142 660 |/1925} 483 46 123 682 
9 487 34 127 665 |}1915| 393 43 91 562 ||1926} 493 6 196 759 


1907} 482} 50 161 719 |}1918] 189 9 41 252 |/1929) 603 47 223 909 
1908} 279 35 75 409 |/1919 42 a 21 176 ||1930) 531 49 277 908 
9 353 | 45 95 533 |/1920] 72 5 16 98 }/1931] 573 56 261 
1910) 409 | 28 143 621 |/1921 90 6 17 119 |/1932) 417 39 21 70 
191i) 382 | 44 155 | 636 |/1922} 194 15 51 274 ||1933/ 421 40 198 703 
19121 349 | 42 141 570 }{1923{ 288 | 23 103 429 |[1934| 290 26 110 471 
Whereas the death rate charged to cancer generally | participate in this increase. 
shows an upward trend during the past thirty years, A careful study would seem to warrant the con- 


the death rate from ‘“‘visible’’ cancer shows prac- | clusion that cancer is probably no more prevalent 
tically no change. If cancer were actually becom- | now, in any given age group, than it was a genera- 
ing more prevalent in the various age groups, it | tion ago—From a 1984 Bulletin of the N. Y. Cty 
would be strange not to have the visible cancers | Department of Health. 


NEONATAL MORTALITY, NEW YORK CITY. 


t 
Deaths Infant Deaths Rate Popula- | Deaths |/Rate per 


Year. Births. Under |Mortality| Under Under | tion 1-11 1-11 1,000 1-11 
1 Year. Rate. 1 Month | 1 Month.| Months. | Months. | Months, 
113.4 5,268 36.8 126,300 10,947 86. 
106.8 5,274 37.4 124,400 R 7 “t 
102.1 5,165 36.9 123,600 9,124 38 , 
98.4 5,088 36.3 123,700 8,692 70.3 
94.7 5,122 36.4 124,200 190 65.9 
98,2 5,067 35.9 124,800 8,799 70.5 
93.1 6,061 36.8 ;600 7,757 63.8 
88.8 5,104 36.1 125,100 7,464 59.7 
91,7 5,118 37.1 121,900 7,539 61.9 
81.6 4,535 34.8 +400 104 52.9 
85.4 4,650 35.0 117,500 6,690 56.9 + 
waed 4,571 34.1 8, 4.977 41.9 
74,5 4,275 33.0 115,000 5,391 46.9 
66.4 4,132 32.0 114,600 446 38.8 
67.6 346 33.3 5,600 4,474 38.7 
64.6 4,222 32.8 114,200 4,093 35.8 
67.8 4,058 2.3 i 4,451 40.0 
55.9 3,859 29.9 , 3,351 29.2 
65.5 4,022 1.8 112,100 4,258 38.0 
58.5 3,779 30.4 310,600 3,502 31.8 
57.2 153 30.6 109,100 3,277 30,0 
55.6 3,347 29.0 102,900 3,080 29.9 
50.9 3,238 29.5 97,800 2,356 24.1 
53.2 3,099 29.9 92,000 2,409 26.2. 
52.2 3,251 32.1 | 89,822 2,036 22.7 


; population 1- ' ; 
deaths under one month; births 191 1913 ano eatliaated is estimated ‘on the basis of births minus 
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BIRTHS REPORTED, N. Y. CITY, BY WEEKS, 1920-1934, 
(Compiled by the Registrar of Records, Department of Health.) 
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ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRANT STATION. 
Ellis Island lies in upper New York Bay, south- | The concrete blocks were Hi, feet high and 12 feet 


west of the Battery, with a present area of about | wide and each weighed 87 tons. A concrete : 

27.5 acres, ee its extent was but 3.3 acres | faced with granite block was built on top of this. 

when the Dutch citizens rowed over there several There are now 28 buildings, including hospitals — 

centuries ago to dine on oysters, under pavilions| and power houses. The quarters occupied by de- 

—hence the old name, Kiosk Island; later, Gull | tained aliens consist of large, light, ventilated rooms 
pend and finally, Ellis Island, after the proprietor, | with floors and dados of Dutch or white g! tile. 

uel Ellis, who died in 1794. A covered porch is available for recreation in stormy 

For many years Pllis Island was used as a powder | weather, while in pleasant weather a fas 

magazine. Fort Gibson (named for Col, James Gib- supplied with equipment for games and entertain- 
n, 4th Rifles, killed in action at Ft. Ene, Sept. 17, | ment for children and adults, is provided. 

814) was built bob during 1841-1844. Dormitories are also of white tile, and each person 
In 1891 the Federal Government erected wooden | is allotted a white, enameled single bed with woven- 
structures on it and an in 1892 to use it as an im- | wire spring, good quality mattress, pillow, blankets, 

tion station, On June 15, 1897, these buildings | and clean linen. Bathrooms have built-in percdas 
ed fire. @ first of the present | tubs as wellas showers. Two well-equipped laundries 


ere destroy: Vy 
More substan and elaborate structures was | are in operation daily. A second water tower 
Bet Gaui eis bully Poche Gout vail dr tae | beret lave Hoon bata ata ee 
wo is! is We t the southwest of the | power have been ins ; 
3 _ The hospital, operated by the U. 8, Publig Health 


1 one and tied to it bv causewavs. Later, in 
915 and in 1920, made land was added. Ships ce, is equipped with modern apparatus re- 
from foreign countries were permitted to dump their | quired for the approved méthods of treatment, It 
: el there, t much of the made ground is | is rated by the American Medical Association as a | 
foreign soil. class A hospital. 
- The original basin sea wall was built on a crib Before restrictive measures cut down. the flood of 
foundation, Most of the old wall has been replaced | immigrants, Ellis Island was # considerable city. It 
by a new sea wall. Some of this new wall was built | possessed hospitals a cbr mltOry. with 3,000 beds 


if huge conerete blocks on a cement foundation. ' and a dining room fo, people, 


4 r 
fa | 
Wat : 
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(Estimates by Moses Y. Beach, owner of the Sun; published by him, Jan., 1845.) 


$25,000,000—John Jacob Astor. 

$10,000,000—Estate of Stephen Van Rensellaer; 
Stephen Whitney. 

$5,000,000— William B. Astor. 

$4,000,000—Peter G. Stuyvesant. 

$3,000,000—James Lenox. 

$1,500,000—Estate of Isaac Bronson; Peter Har- 
mony; Jacob Lorillard’s widow; Gouverneur Morris; 
Thomas C. Pearsall’s widow. 

$1,200,000—Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

$1,000,000—Henry Brevoort, Jr.; William B 
Crosby; William P. Furniss; John Haggerty; Jon- 
athan Hunt; Peter Lorillard, Jr.; John Mason’s 
estate; Anson G. Phelps; estate of L. Salles; Jonathan 
Thorne. 

‘$800,000—Thomas Leggett; Stephen B. Munn; 
Alexander T. Stewart. 

$700,000—Jacob Brandegee; Matthias Bruen; 
John G. Coster’s estate; George Douglass, William 
Douglass; Peter A. Jay's estate; Lewis Morgan's 
estate; James McBride; Joseph Sampson. 

$600,000—Estate of James Desbrosses; John H. 


icks. 
$520,000—Augustus Greele’s estate. 
500,000—James Boorman; Sydney_ Brooks; 
James Brown; Margaret Chesebrough; Frank H. 
Delano; Charles Dickenson’s estate; Thomas Gard- 
iner; F. Gebhard’s estate; Jonathan Goodhue; 
George Griswold; Nathaniel L. Griswold; Seth 
Grosvenor; Harper & Brothers; Gardiner G. How- 
land; John H. Howland; Gould Hoyt’s widow; 
George Janeway; Rev. Jacob I. Janeway; John 
Johnston; Samuel Judd; John Lafarge. 

David Leavitt; David Lee; Samuel Leggett; Jacob 
Little; Edward B. Little; Rufus L. Lord; Jacob Loril- 
lard; George Lovett; Benjamin Marshall; Joseph 
Marshall; Oroonclates Mauran; Isaac Newton; 
Courtlandt Palmer; Elisha Peck; Allison Post; 
Waldron B. Post; G. Rapelye’s estate; J. Rathbone’s 
estate; Luman Reed’s estate. 

' Henry Remsen; Elisha Riggs; John Robbins; 
C. V. S. Roosevelt; Abraham Schermerhorn; John 
Sechermerhorn; Paul Spofford; Benjamin Stephens; 
Lispenard Stewart; Garret Storm; Ferdinand Suy- 
dam, Sr.; Benjamin L. Swan; Abraham G. Thompson; 
Herman Thorn; Thomas Tileston; John Tonnelee; 
Gideon Tucker; William S. Wetmore; Eli White; 
Henry Young. 
* -$450,000—Joseph Kernochan. 

$400,000—Stephen Allen; Wm. H. Aspinwall; 
David Austen; Arthur Bronson’s estate; David 
Bryson; Isaac Carow; Mrs. Douglas Cruger; Philip 
Dater; Benj. De Forest; Lockwood De Forest; 
J. W. Dépeyster; Cornelius Dubois; John J. Glover's 
estate; Peter Goelet; John C. Green; Gilbert Hop- 
kins; Daniel James; Janeway estate; Mathew 
Morgan; Richard Mortimer; Sam’l F. Mott; Anson 
G. Phelps, Jr.; Joel Post's estate. 

Mrs. T. Reynolds; Peter. Schermerhorn; Mr. 
Sherman; Adam Tredwell; James I. Van Allen; 


$350,000—Joseph Foulke; Jacob R. 


Van Zandt. 
$300,000—John Adams; John Anthon; Benj. 
Aymar; David Banks; James Bogert, and his son; 
S. R. Brooks; Stewart Brown; James Chesterman; 
William polgare; E. K. Collins; Bersilla Deming; 
. Deming; James Donaldson; Daniel Drew: 
I. Deberceau; Henry Fearing; Hickson W. Field; 
Asa Fitch, Jr.j Theodocius Fowler; Sam’l M. Fox; 


Wm. W. Fox; Maltby Gelston; John Gihon, ~ 
Nathaniel Gilman. 

Joseph Giraud; Jasper Grosvernor; Richard K. 
Haight; A. G. Hamersley; Catharine Hedges; Uriah 
Hendricks: Sam'l Hicks; Silas Hicks; Wm. H. 
L. Jones; J. D. 
Kearney, Jr.; Morris Ketchum; Eugene Kettletas; 


Mrs. James Monroe; John Morse; Wm. F. Mott; 
William Paulding; Thos. W. 
Peters; Edward Prime; John Rankin. 

Robert Ray; John Robins; Jas. I. Roosevelt; 
Henry Russel; Francis Saltus; Effingham Schieffelin; 
John C. Stevens; John Steward; George Suckley ; 
Moses Taylor; Orrin Thompson; Abraham Van Nest; 
Wm. Wilmerding; Christopher Wolfe; Henry 
Yates 


ates. 

Other New Yorkers whose fortunes were estimated 
by Beach in 1844 at less than $300,000 included 
Daniel Appleton ($100,000); Phineas T. Barnum 
($150,000); Augustus Belmont ($100,000); Benj. 
F. Butler ($150,000). 

Peter Cooper ($100,000); R. C. Cornell ($250,000) ; 
Dr. Edw. Delafield ($150,000); Peter Delmonico 
($100,000); Amos R. Eno ($150,000); David Dudley 


James W. Gerard ($100,000); Moses H. 
($250,000); Wm. F. Havemeyer ($100,000); Geo. - 
A. Hearn ($150,000); Edward Heckscher ($200,000). 

Philip Hone ($150,000); James Kent ($100,000); 
James Gore King ($200,000); William C. Rhinelander 
($200,000); Richard Riker’s estate pele Us 

Of Stephen Allen, who had been Mayor, Beach 
says, ‘‘He is just, but not generous; and in mind and 
manners rude and unpolished.’’ He had been a sailor, 
and made a fortune as a sail maker. 

William B. Astor, a son of John Jacob Astor, to 
whom his father gave the Astor House, “received 
much of his property from his deceased uncle, Henry 
Astor, long celebrated as a butcher in the Bowery, 
in which business he accumulated his wealth.”’ 

. T. Barnum was the “guardian of the celebrated 
Tom Thumb,” the midget, whom he exhibited in 
this country and in Europe. 

The parents of Henry Brevoort, Jr., owned a farm 
of about 11 acres, bounded on the south by 10th St. 
When cut up into building plots it made them rich. 

The Costers, John G. and Henry A.,; made millions 
as Holland gin importers, in Napoleon’s time. The 
money they amassed, says Beach, in his book, 
“fs nearly all melted away before it has barely got 
into the hands of their children. Dr. Hosack, de- 
ceased, made a deep gouge into that of Henry’s 
widow, but where is it?” 

Peter Cooper, in 1844, was “manufacturer of the 
celebrated Cooper's. refined Ising Glass.” Aaron 
Arnold was ‘‘an Englishman who brought money 
with him from England, and has been in the retail 
dry goods business in Canal Street, and now in 
Partnership with his son-in-law, Constable, an 
Englishman also.’ 

ancis Cooper, remarks Beach, was “born in 
Germany, and early in life made money as a black- 
smith. He has married two rich wives, but has no 
children.” 

Preserved Fish “made all his money as a Sea 
pea terete Phel 

on G. elps, according to Beach, originall 
was a tin peddler, selling the wares he had made. 


P. E. CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N. Y. CITY. 
(An official description from the office of the Dean.) 


‘The Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City, when completed, will be the largest Gothic 
cathedral in the world. 

The Cathedral extends from Morningside Drive 
to Amsterdam Avenue—more than a tenth of a mile. 
It is exactly 601 feet in length not counting the 
approach—the monumental steps buili from Amster- 
dam Avenue to the Western Portals. These extend 
44 feet. In figuring the length of some of the 
European Cathedrals this figure would be added 
and the total length would be counted 648 feet. 
The width across the transepts is 320 feet. 

The area is 121,000 square feet. The Western 
Front has a facade of magnificent proportions: 207 
feet in width; its two towers 275 feet in height, and 
over the Crossing, the central tower will rise to a 
height of 455 feet. When this tower is built the 
interior altitude of the Crossing will be unequaled 
and will give an unbroken vista of 231 feet from the 
Lam to bee lantern. : 

€@ seating capacity will be about 15, 
Without the chairs, there will be standing pate 


about 40,000. 

The High Altar is of white Vermont marble. In 
the center is the figure of Christ, and on his left 
hand the figures of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Moses, representing the Old Testament, and on his 
right, St. John, St. James, St. Peter and St. John 
the Baptist, representing the New Testament. 

Either side of the Altar are the Menorah Lights, 
two massive seven-branched candle-sticks of bronze 
overlaid with gold, twelve feet in height. These 
were designed after the one used in Solomon’s Temple 
and were the gift of the late Mr. Adolph S. Ochs. 

Surrounding the Apse. as_at Amiens Cathedral, 
are Seven Chapels. These Chapels exhibit various 
architectural styles from Norman to Italian Renais- 
Sance. Each one merits study because archi- 
tecturally each one is quite perfect. 

The Cathedral. has a Board of Trustees, The 
Right Reverend William T. Manning, D.D., being 
oie arcane. Bee it . being built really by the 

public. ready more than half a millio: 
persons have contributed to it. ¥ 
f 
af 
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HOUSE NUMBERS ON CHIEF THOROUGHFARES. 


So he a ee aaa 
e sections on leadin oroughf. 
of New York City. “St.” is omitted Prag so" 


Amsterdam Ave. (10thAve.)—59th (1); 69th(197); 
79th (395); 89th (595); 99th (795); 109th (995): 
(i795); Teeth C1897); legen (219s); Stock case 

3 Lo’ ; ; t. 23 ; 
86th (2539). cone 


Broadway—Battery Pl. (1); Rector (73); 
&: Cortlandt (171); Fulton (207); Park PI. 
Chambers (271); Franklin (363); Canal 

1); Houston (60 3 


(3741); 165th (3941); 175th’ (4136); 185th (4341); 
Ft. ashington Ave. (4601); 204th (4880); 216th 
(5015); 228th (5241). 


Central Park West (8th Ave.)—62nd (20); 72nd 
(119); 85th (249); 96th (360); 109th (485). 


Columbus Ave. (9th Ave.)—59th (1); 66th (139); 
72nd (257); Slst (436); 91st (635); 101st (835); 
109th (995). 


Eighth Ave.—12th (20); 14th (79); 23rd (259); 
34th (479); 42nd (657); 53rd (887); 58th (989); 111th 
2049); 116th (2151); 125th (2330); 135th (2525); 
AS5th (2725); 155th (2925). 

Fifth Ave.—S8th (7); 14th (67); 23rd (185); 34th 
(353); 42nd (501); 59th (775); 72nd (908); 86th 
(1048); 96th (1149); 110th (1286); 116th (1415); 
125th (2021): 135th (2217); 140th (2321). 


Lenox Ave.—110th (1); 116th (119); 125th (299); 
135th (499); 145th (699): 149th (779). 

Lexington Ave.—2Ist (1); 34th (237); 42nd 
(339); 59th (741); 72nd (995); 86th (1275); 96th 
(1487); 116th (2869); 125th (2063); 130th (2168). 

Madison Ave.—23rd (1); 34th (183); 42nd (315); 
59th (629); 70th (841); Sist (1071); 91st (1269); 
ist (1465); 116th (1767); 125th (1943); 135th 

Riverside Drive—72nd (1); 79th (67); 86th (137); 
96th (237); 106th (337); 122nd (497); 135th (577); 
145th (676); 156th (788); 160th (869). 


Second Ave.—Houston (1); St. Mark’s Pl. (127); 
14th (225); 23rd (397); 34th (621); 42nd (781): 59th 
1121); 72nd (1385); 86th (1657); 116th (2259); 
25th (2433). 

Third Ave.—St. Mark's Pl. (19): 14th (123); 
23rd (299); 34th (505); 42nd (657); 59th (989); 72nd 

1245); 86th (1525); 116th (2123); 125th (2297); 

. Boulevard (2413); 135th (2461); 145th (2741); 
Westchester Ave. ef 155th (3020); Boston Road 
(3302); 165th (3339); 175th (4086); Tremont Ave., 
(4215); 184th (4555); Fordham Road (4788). 

In the renumbering of Park Ave.—east side, No. 1 
covers the block 32nd St. to 33rd St., and No. 3 
covers the ergs (4 block, 33rd St. to 34th St. 
The N-E. cor. of 34th St. takes new No. 5 (old No. 3 

new No. 7, old 5 is new 9 and old 7 Is new 11). 


to : 
St. is new No. 6. 


STREET MILEAGE, JAN. 1, 1935. 
Paved. Unpaved. Total. 


SE eee Pid seo i ae 
PTOOKIYO Ed. sce eons 1S i i ,332. 
the Oe 458.8 266.9 725. 
Pace. ehh aga ¢ Renee 734.4 424.4 2,158.8 
UICHMONG 4. - 2...» «% 405.0 216.6 621. 
ia) Pt | aa ie ae i 3,326.9 2,006.8 5,333.7 


The pavements of New York consist of 15 different 
Waricties of coverings, the cheapest being a water- 
pound macadam and the most expensive being a 
granite block. 


Manhattan: Riverside Drive above West 157th 
St. was formerly known as Boulevard Lafayette: 
Ft. Washington Ave., north of the same point, was 
called Ft. Washington Ridge Road; sections of upper 
Broadway were formerly known as the Boulevard and 


Old Kingsbridge Road; the former Elm St., widened “~ 


and cut through about 1900, is now Lafayette St.; 
and Delancey St., which was widened as an approach 
to the Williamsburg Bridge, is now called Schiff 
Parkway. East Broadway was formerly Harmon 
St.; Madison St. was Bancker St. The other old 
names of present-day thoroughfares are in parenthe- 
sis—Monroe St. (Lombardy); Hamilton St. (Cheap- 
side); Oliver St. (Fayette); Market St. (George); 
Pike St. (Charlotte); Jackson St. (Walnut). 


Chatham Square was named after William Pitt. 
who was the Earl of Chatham, Division St. was the 
ba ora line between the Rutgers and the DeLancey 
‘arms. 


Cherry St. was once a cherry orchard. John 
Hancock, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
dwelt at No. 5, now under the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Montgomery St. was named after the general who 
fell at Quebec in 1775. Eldridge and Allen Streets 
were named in memory of officers in the War of 1812. 


Chrystie, originally known as First Street, was 
laid out prior to 1767. In 1817 it was changed to 
Chrystie Street in honor of Lieut.-Col. John Chrystie, 
who died in the service of the U. 8S. in July, 1813. 
He was a native New Yorker, a graduate of Columbia 
College. ’ , 

Forsyth Street, previously Second Street, per- 
petuates the name of Lieut.-Col. Benjamin For- 
syth of the U. S. Rifle Corps, who died in June, 


1813, of a wound received in a battle in Lower Can- > 


ada against a superior force of British and Indians. 
After his death his native State, North Carolina, 
adopted his only son as a child of the State. 

The original John Jacob Astor had a summer 
home on the south side of 88th St., near Ave. A 
(York Ave.). 

The Bronz: Sound View Ave. was formerly Clason’s 
Point Road. 

Queens: Astoria Ave. was at one time called 
Flushing Ave.; Northern Boulevard was Jaékson 
Ave.; Queens Boulevard was Hoffman Boulevard; 
and sections of Jamaica Ave. were formerly com- 
prised in the Brooklyn and Jamaica Plank Road, - 
Hempstead and Jamaica Plank Road, and Jericho 
Turnpike. 

Richmond: Hylan Boulevard includes portions of 
a@ street formerly called Southside or Southfield 
Boulevard; and Richmond Ave. was known as the — 
Old Stone Road. ; 

How to Find a Street Number. To find what” 
street is nearest, take the number, cancel last figure, 
and divide by 2, add the key number found be- 
low. The result will be the nearest street. The 
key numbers are: Avenue A, 3; Avenue B, 3; Avenue 
C, 3; Avenue D, 3; First Avenue, 3; Second Avenue, 
3: Third Avenue, 9 or 10; Fourth Avenue, 8; Fifth 
Avenue to Central Park, 18 or 17; above Mount 
Morris Park, 24; Seventh Avenue, 12; Highth 
Avenue, 9; Ninth Avenue, 13; Tenth Avenue, 
14; Eleventh Avenue, 15; .Lexingt 
Madison Avenue, 26; Columbus, Amsterdam and — 
West End Avenues, 59 or 60; Broadway above 14th 
Street (subtract), 30 or 31; Central Park West, 
divide house number by 10, and add 60; Riverside 
Drive, divide house number by 10 and add 72. 

The above rules apply only to the Borough of 
Manhattan. In the Bronx, and in Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond, there is no fixed rule on the subject. 


Exterior Street, which parallels the East River 


from 63rd St. to 80th St., was officially renamed 
Marie Curie Avenue, in June, 1935, and .was $0 
dedicated by the Mayor, at special exercises in 
John Jay Park, 77th St., and Cherokee Place. 


CRANT’S TOMB. 


The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant, 


‘which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 


Drive and 123d St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
Jar subscription at a cost of $600.000. The architect 
was John H. Duncan, who died in Oct., 1929. 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
surmounted by a circular cupola and pyramidal 
top. The exterior is of granite from Maine and 
New Hampshire quarries. 

Ground was broken April 27 (Grant's birthday), 
1891; the cornerstone was laid April 27, 1892; the 


body was removed from the temporary tomb April 


4 


17, 1897, and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held April 27, 1897. “ 
The Tomb is open from 9.00 A. M. to 5.00 P, M., | 
or sundown. Admission free at all times. ; 
There are two sarcophagi, one containing the 
body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of his 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 
Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry. 
The body was encased in three coffins, one being 
copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophagi 
was made of such size that it received all the coffins 


Phen Grant was born April 27, 1822; and he 
died July 23, 1885, at Mt. McGregor, Saratoga, N.Y, 


on Avenue, 22; — 


i 
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CITY MARKETS IN NEW ‘YORK CITY. 


~The Union Inland Freight Station, in the side float bridge. Foods may be delivered by rail water 

Authority Commerce Building, occupying the block | or truc ton 

bounded by 8th and 9th Aves., W. 15th and W. 16th yovashington Market is jes ce by West, Pult ons 

Sts., has provided for the centralized handling of ; Sith aipaned 

vated in 1934. It is suitably equipped po 
__ Iess-than-earload freight. The basement and first and refrigerating plant for servicing all eet merchants’ 
floor are available to all of the railroads of the Port | stalls. Tt has been in existence 125 year: 
>. District for package freight purposes. It was dedi-| “Midtown Municipal Market is an satire retail 
cated on September 16, 1932, and was open to public | public market at 59th St. and ist Ave., under the 
use on October 3, 1932. The Port Authority Build- | Queensboro Bridge. 
_ ing was dedicated Feb. 25, 1933. West Washington Market is bounded by Bloom- 
Ww The chief Boe under the supervision of the] field and Gansevoort Sts., 10th and ae Aves. In 
~. Department of Public Markets, Weights and Meas- | 1934 it was renovated and "repaired; is used by whole- 
-. ures of the City of New York are as follows: sale merchants in ‘poultry and meats. 

The City’s $17, 000,000 Bronx Terminal Market Facing this is the Gansevoort Farmers’ Market 
comprises the existing cold storage plant, ice manu-| Square, named after Gen. Peter Gansevoort. 
facturing plant, and power house, on a land area of The Old Fulton Market, at Fulton and South 

_ 88 acres. The cold) storage plant has a capacity of | Sts., facing the East River, was erected in 1821, — 
-__ 1,700,000 cubic feet of reirigerated space; and equal | rebuilt in 1882, and finally abandoned as a City 
ae 


amount of common storage and. store space. The | Market in 1914. It is operated as private market. — 
refrigerating plant has a capacity of 120 tons of ice Wallabout. Market in Brooklyn—bounded by — 
daily. Flushing, East and Clinton Aves., and the Walla- — 

The extension work has resulted in the erection | bout Creek; covers a wide area, principally of whole- — 

of several groups of merchants’ stores along Exterior | sale merchants’ stores. In the center of this area is , 

i _$t., and the completion of an adequate Farmers’ | the largest and most used Farmers’ Market Square 
Sauare; all sections of this area served by New York | in the city. 
Central side tracks and yard tracks. The New York Outdoor Markets—There are over 60 out-door 
Central Railroad operates the yards, although all | pushcart markets, most of which are in the Boroughs 

a railroads have access to the market, via City-owned | of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn. 
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3 i p44) J 3 WHAT NEW YORKERS GET TO EAT. 


In 1934, there were unloaded at New York City for | vegetables, in car-load lots. This does not include 
- consumption, 103,858 car and boat loads of fruits and | deliveries from nearby farms. 


ay 7 1934 1933 1932 _ 1931 1934 1933 Semin (as4934 1) 1933; | 1932=| 1931. fj) .— 9-07) [3934.1] 19335 | 1082) -) oo 
Ss la SSS ae | eee 
Be Apples...... 5,567 6,511 9,774 | 11,469 || Pears...... 3,384 3,292 4,635 5,557 
vee bage..... 3,999 3,938 4,423 5,754 || Plums...... 1,192 1,394 1,761 1,666 
5,857 5,931 7,431 9,182 || Potatoes 18,647 | 19,045 | 17,295 | 20,367 
3,631 3,933 4,173 || Strawber. . ,07 1,4 ’ , P 
6,33 4,942 7,347 || Sweet pot.. 391 554 683 1,057 
,851 | 12,952 | 11,637 ‘Tangerines.. 1,353 1,574 867 969 
2,786 2,856 3,0 Tomatoes... 5,926 6,360 6,909 | . 6,647 
7,502 8,009 8,747 || Watermel.. 2,140 2,639 2,798 3,632 
5,514 6,032 6,74  } —___| —_|—_——- _| 
A Total. ...| 103,858 | 107,449 | 115,741 | 133,375 ~ 
3,037 283 POU), ole le eZ a ET ea Ee MT ies ig Ree Se ie 1 


a} SNe e25 acntly Irom, Washineton State, ) grapotrult, polntoce: Raver. Dalene, Xedland ei apples came mostly from Washington State, | grapefruit, potatoes; Egypt, onions; Holland, cab- — 
| Siltrads: State and Virginia; cantaloupes, California, bage, onions; Italy, lemons; Mexico, tomatoes; 
‘colorado and Arizona; ie sgh oh Florida; grapes, | Puerto Rico, grapefruit, oranges; Spain, onions, 
Calitornte and New Yor lemons, California; | cantaloupes. 


California and Florida; peaches, Geor; 
fort! 2 Carolina, California, New York; pears, regia, Péaches do not arrive in November and Deosne 


ornia, Oregon, Washington. New York: lums, ber; there are no receipts of plums in December. 
Salifornia, Tdaho;' watermelons, Florida, ane Strawberries are out of the market from August to 
arolina, Georgia, Virginia. November; there are no tangerines from May to 
Onions came from Texas, New York, Michigan, October; no watermelons from October to March. 
rt diana; white potatoes Maine, New York, Virginia, Considerable amdunts of the fresh fruits and 
forth Carolina, Florida; tomatoes, Florida, Cali- vegetables unloaded at.N. Y. City are reshipped to 
“to ja, Cuba, Texas, Mississippi. out-of-town places, and abroad. 
_ __ Argentina sent grapes, onions, peaches; Bahamas, New Yorkers consume, also, vast quantities of 
oa pniees: Belgium, grapes; Bermuda, potatoes; | cream, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, wild game, fish 
elery, onions; Canada, potatoes, apples, onions; | oysters, clams, beef, mutton, pork, lard, and c anned 
cmc ey onions, cantaloupes, grapes, peaches; Cuba, goods of all descriptions. 


HOTELS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. % 
(Figures by U, 8S. Census Bureau, cover the year 1929.) 
Plan of operation. Type of occupancy. cy 


Total. Ameri- | Mainly Mainly 
European. can. Mixed. transient. | permanent.| - Mixed. . 
‘umber of hotels. . . 509 461 18 30 111 1 _ 
“BS of guest rooms. , 126,632 116,344 2,718 7,570 31,990) 29,90 64.738 P 


ti «Leet of 
J 48,245 40,312 2,478 5,455 17, ad 11,352 19,040 


- |$165,352,000]/$152,500,000| $2,967, Ope $9,885,000 ||$60,944, 000) ya 202,000|$74,2 
G1 aa DOL OOO Me Saccea lh eek Ree 28,808,000 21,068,000 b 47 70 00 
39,912,000]. Seon Gena o: .... |] 20,060,000] 4,846,000] 15/0 


000 
‘i :596,000| 3,152000 5, 
16,241,000 8,480,000] 13136,000 6, 90. “000 


41,874 38,844 83] 2,347 oa 
CeCe 26,195 24, 438 338 1,429 6 £140 i 998 
Reh cats Paes 416 345 918 6,110 2,9 6,570 
$7,448000}819,588; 000° 


RUIN tie State of New York, Including N. Y. City, ! Th 
there were, in 1929, a total of 972 hotels, with 164, - he tts In ban O8 O00, sons 
: guest Hae apadl with an average of 54, 476 employees. $26,117 ,600). 


New York City—Assessed Property Values, Tax Levies. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUES AND TAX LEVIES. 


Realty Other 


Realty of 


_ Near. )Than Corp't'n.} Corporat'n. 


i Sere 


16,062.384,318 
} 15,565,721,731 


Dollars. 


242'832°150| 409. 


246,511,175 


390,809,700 
418,306,550 
419'503,150 
410,271,600 


394, 783. 450 


386, 


Special 


Total of 3 


Franchises. Preced. Col'’ns. 


Dollars. 


692,056,789) 17,1 
5,200] 697,124,268 


Ne OS ommo cn 


De bd pt et 


RE SSR eeseseesy 


~_ 
. 


15,845,712/449 
17%, 133, es "810 


16,649,771,199 


Personal 
Property. 


Dollars. 


) 

4 

A. 

wor 
SIDONOe 
OHO 


380; 439, 130 
356,349,090 
360,160,886 
319,059,715 
f Meee en 


Grand 
Totals. 


Pre 


ea) 


pes be et 
IF sp. 28 BO OS 20.90.00 00 60 
WN H WO Re OMNI on 
DUB IHAOMWoo-1 
NEO ORO ANON Sm 
o 
©. 
i=] 


57 
16,649,771, 199 


The tis levies of 1934 ay ea included, respectively, $32,599,981 and $18,349,593. 
NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS. 


Manhattan Manhattan Manhattan Bronx Bronx Bronx 
Year. Realty. Personalty. Total. Realty. Personalty. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars, 
5,088,344,403 | 339,106,700 | 5,427,451,103 714,226,994 9,524,400 723,751,394 
5,094,604,208 | 194,775,200 | 5,289,376,438 726,129,198 7,357,100 733,486,298 
5,115,811,621 | 291,286,700 | 5,407,098,321 731,808.97: 12,674,400 744,483,237 
.186,771,887 | 227,063,350 | 5,413,835,237 753,308,264 17,211,200 770,519,464 
5,878,847,633 | 152,742,600 | 6,031,590,233 852,447,403 13,899,700 866,347,103 
6,058,643,144 peg gae 6,204,116,944 864,008,890 17,175,650 881 54 
6,177,890,668 | 149,893,000 | 6,327,783,66 926,682,418 16,974,900 
6,402525,800 | 158,388,750 | 6,560,914,550 988,158,851 19,644,600 
6,721,085,292 | 155,572,000 | 6,876,657,292 | 1,074,284,721 21,051,300 
7,154,543,958 | 168.585,500 | 7.323,129'458 | 1,189,244, 24,722,050 
7,785,110,325 | 189,331,650 | 7,974,441,975 | 1,407,539,417 27,Q78,3 
8,360,160,166 | 204,623,850 | 8/564:784:016 } 1/646.787,282 26,372,950 
8,965,665,836 | 207,234,35 9,172,900,186 weeeitee 189 25,885,450 
9,593,415,109 61,853,650 | 9,855,268,759 | 1,9971576,799 54,600, 
10,031,191,787 | 234°390,200 |10,265,581.987 | 2.049'577.747 24'607.850 |2 
10,154:576.653 | 216,655,350 |10,371.232,003 | 2,175,700,229 31,225,900 |2,2 
9.513,999,726 | 182,906,800 | 9,696,906,526 | 2,040,013,542 34,113,195 |2,074,126,737 
8,714,160,066 No tax 8,714,160,066 | 1,926.273,839 No tax |1.926,273,839 
8,373,226,997 te 8,373,226,997 | 1,902,800,823 SF Gee 1,902,800, 823 
Brooklyn rant, fs Brooklyn Queens Queens Queens Richmond Richa § 
Year Realty. Personalty . Total. Realty. Pers’ nalty Total, Realty. Pers 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollar: Dollars. Dollars. | Doliars. — 
1917 .|1,790,901,437| 57,502,715|1,848,404,152) 569,865,007|10,266, 200 §80,131,207| 91,211,159|2,756, 300 
1918 .|1,826,813,885] 39,683,575|1,866,497,460| 591,599,075 7,969,400] 599;508,475| 100,495,455] 1,689,600 
1919 ./1,865,123,952 ,907,205)1,910,031,157| 604,827,476 10934300] 615,761,776] 110,750,732|2,610,175 
19: 1,937,811,265| 41,192,900) 1,979,004,105 636,409;1 '792'100| 645,201,259/111,821, 2,246,635 
1921 .|2,395,486,.473| 37,741,850) 2,433,228,323|) 718,818,129] 7,409,350] 726,229,489/127,285,456| 1,428,675 
1922 .|2,447,036,937| 38,908,850\2,485,945,787| 748,609,486] 7,658, 756,367,486| 131,693,378) 1,291,745 
1923 .|/2,536,590,061| 41,039,150|2,577,629,211| 804,005, 7,242,550) 811,247,764/150,897,987|1,435,750 
1924 .|2,689,678,202| 43,626,050/2,733,304,070| 904,605, 7,542,950) 912,1 74|163,842, »800 
1925 .|2,918,566, 52,097,050) 2.970,663,585) 1,013,547, 8'408,950|1,021,956,456| 173,864,499) 2, 1378240 
1926 .|3,230,856,767 ,870,600!3,284,727,367|1,227,676,363 8,666,950) 1,236/343,313 as 1259.564 3, 142/875 
1927 .|3,606,595,553| 69,419,250/3,676,014,803|1,483,512,362 9/542.050|11493,054,412|257,080,546|2,612,51 
1928 . |3,873,301,455) 65,390, 100/3,938,691,555/1,691,322,69)| 9,192,300/1,700,514,991/27 '077,30 eeao'eep 
1929 _|4,103,221.506| 64,843,700|4, 168,065,206) 1,891,268,200)11,270,400/1,902,538,603|294,565,076/2.681 .225 
1930. |4,272,392,536| 75,424,700 SBA Gh L-g80 Peet aty: 11,505,555/2,051,278,857 |300,390,526|2,500,62 
1931. |4,294,335,301| 80,100,200|4,374,435,501|2,123,818,178)15,1 2,138,998, 168|307,243,911/2 Beis 
anes 4,549,330, 93,005, 150)4,642, "336,148 2 398,886,590|17,425,836|2,416, 312,426|338,420,959| 1,849, 
1933. }4,265.775.564| 83, '296,750)4, 349,072. HAE: "310 0,422' 734| 16,990,570 2) 827 Glee 304|326,793,692|1,752, too 
ae 4'016,650.319| Notax |4,016, 319|2,188,372,688) No tax 2'688| 303,769,645 ‘No tax 
1935. |3,933,060,440, Pie 3'933,060,440)2, 145,327,968 eas 18 307 "968|295,354,971 
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Tax Levy. 


Dollars. 


471, 
468, 349, 374 


(Realty in these two tables by boroughs includes real estate of corporations and special franchises.) 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY, BY BOROUGHS. 


Man- 
Year. hattan, | Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond. 


Bronx. 

ents. Cents. Cents. Cents 

. .|2 .36—2 .40 AO 2 Al 2 Al 
. |2 32-2 37) 2.36 2 37 2.41 
2 48-2 .53] 2.54 2.54 2 .53 
71-2 8 2.80 2.85 2 83 
. 12 .75-2 .75| 2.76 2:79 2.78 
[2 .74-2 .74| 2.74 2.74 2.76 
--|2 .74-2 .74| 2.76 2.74 2.76 
}2 69-2 .69} 2.71 2.69 2.78 
12.71-2.71| 2.74 73 2.74 


Basic Tax Rates. 


ater oF 


HB 


ar * 


or Po carery 


2.53; 


Fi 


ait 
B74! fee 2 


Note—First rate in second column is Manhattan, second o Bronx. 
represent cents per 
on ps valuation— 
; (1924) 2.73; a 925) 2.68; 
(ek 928) 3. 66; (1929) 2.55; 
1931) 2.57; (1932) 2.59; (1933) 2.33: 


ot 2.56; 


(1935) 2.71. 

The gross tax rates consist of the basic tax rate for 
budget purposes, plus the rate added thereto for City- 
wide and Borough assessments levied and collectible 
with the taxes. 


Man- 
Year. hattan, 
Tonx. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
2 .70-2 .70| 2.73 2.70 
-|2.73-2.71| 2.74 2.76 
2.68-2.62) 2.66 2.66 
.|2.70-2.62| 2.65 2.68 
.|2.72-2.61| 2.62 2.69 
|e 953-90| o.4a | 3:88 
.-|2.72-2.71| 2.81 208hhG 
.12.82-2.79] 2.81 | 2.86 


Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond. 


NWNNNwwnn:s 
WOO IRANIANS 
SSERSUSRS 
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ee ee 
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; CONDITION OF MEMBERS N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATI 
tee For the week ending Sept. ah 1935. The figures are six-day averages, except as to capital and ne 
- Surplus and | Net Demand | 
> St Brine j : pias ane Deposits — Deposits : 
: Noe Members. Capital. | Profits. Average. Average. 
——— 
Dollars Dollars. _ _ Dollars. Dollars. 
j d Trust Cos. 6,000,000 10,564,300 133,029,000 5,755,000 
wine 2 Bank of ae eeanarian Company.... 20,000,000 25,431,700 370,621,000.| _32296,000 — 
ee 8 |National City Bank..........-.---- 127,500,000 | 41,898,100 | 1,296,568,000 | 149,270,000 
12 {Chemical Bank & Trust Company.... 20,000,000 48,725,100 422,270,000 16,005,000 
ke 23 |Guaranty Trust Company.......-.-.- 90,000,000 | 177,067,100 | 1,284,166,000 44,636,000 
: - 30 |Manufacturers Trust Company.....-. 32,935,000 | ~ 10,297,500 383,173,000 95,437,000 \ 
- 33 {Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co.... 21,000,001 61,523,900 713, ,000 18, 000 
~ . 45. |Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. AS 5 15,000,000 16,538,000 207,075,000 | 20,285,000 
2 63 (Fir 7 465,264,000 4,396,000 
: 65 -|First National Bank.......... oid 10,000,000 90,301,700 5 z 3 . 
_ . 67 (Irving Trust Company...... gle: 50,000,000 57,918,100 iS eee 1,473,000 3 
_-—s'72°—«\Continental Bank & Trust Co.. a 4,600,000 3,689,000 1,938,000 2,966,000 
ae 74 \Chase National Bank...........--.- 150,270,000 70,850,900 | 1, og 122, “000 51,546,000 
76 |Fifth Avenue Bank........-.....--+ 500,000 3,438,900 388,000.) iiss Sapte 
4 YS. 103 |Bankers Trust Company..........-.- 25,000, He 63,316,100 778: 209,000 31,591,000 
‘iis Title Guarantee & Trust Company.... 10,000,000 7,957,900 15,65 3,000 259,000 
Marine Midland Trust Company. .... 5,000,000 7,789,700 73,890,000 3,360,000 
; (New York Trust Company........... 12,500,000 21,361,500 287,066,000 20,973,000 
5 |Commercial Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 7,000,000 7,682,400 65,090,000 1,874,000 
_|Public Nat. Bank and Trust Co...... 8,250,000 5,272,500 70,638,000 39,000,000 
ERDEDEI AT oo ots eaves tm fa aleldesiioven 614,955,000 | 731,624,400 | 8,784,331,000 | 539,708,000 


Bank, $63,332,000; Bankers Trust Co., $24,693,000; ~ 
Capital and surplus figures are as per official re- 
ports, and are as of June 30. 


4 ae — ee 

_—s Net demand deposit figures include deposits in 
Beit - foreign branches—National City Bank $210,736,000; 
+s Guaranty Trust Co., $7000; Chase Nationad, ‘330 
A 
Ba ; 


——- 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS AND SEAT PRICES. 


|. Stocks. Bonds. Seats. Stocks. Bonds, Seats. 
Se SS SS ee ar. |---| |] 
_ Shares. Par Value. | High. | Low. Shares. Par Value. | High. | Low. : 
No. Dollars. Dollars| Dollars No lars. Dollars| Dollars 
(25 826, 885] 409,325,120] 22,500] 17,000/)1921....} 171, 439, 693)3, 508, Bis, 845/100,000} 77,500 
138, 312,266} 578,359, '230] 47,500] 37,500\|1922.. .. 260, 753, 997|4,098,696,027|100,000} 86,000 — 
263, 040; 993] 1,018,090,420}] 85,000) 72,000|)1923....| 237,276,927|2,753,506,630 100,000 76,000 
163, 882,956} 634, Bey 000] 94,000} 65,000//1924....] 282, 032) 923/3,828, 019, 845/101,000 ene : 
126,516,906 88915 7,100) 73,000} 65,000))1925....; 452,211,399)3,398, "346, 045 150, 000] 99,0: 
131,051,116 B74 345,009 74,000) 55,000/1926....} 449, 103, 258/3,029, 684. 700] 175,000} 133, 000 : 
83, "283, 582] 501,155,920] 53,000} 37,000 feet a 576,990,875) 3,321,545,600 305, 000 170, 000 
a 47, 889, pee 468,898,100] 55,000] 34,000//1928.. 920, 550,032}2,939, 627, 750|595,000/290,000 
' 173) 378, 655|_ 956,077.700| 74,000] 38,000/1929.. Bt 124/990,980|3,020, 316, 700 625, 000|525,000 — 
232) 842, '807]1, 161,625,250] 76,000] 60,000 1930... . "810, 626,276 2,779,009,350 480, 000 205. 000 
184, 199, 812]1, 052) 340,950] 77,000! 45,000//1931....] 576,921,426]3,075,347, 100)310,000| 125,000 + 
143) 378,095 2: 093, 257, 500} 60,000} 45,000/|1932....} 425, 234, 294 Dy 971, 965, 650) 185,000 68,000 > 
‘ 312, 875,250) 3,771,517,175| 110,000] 60,000)1933....| 654,816,45213,366,402,950 250, 000] 90,000 
92 223,931,349|3,955,036,9001115,000| 85,000|11934....| 323,845,634|3/701,916.000| 190,000 70,000 
ail "TRANSACTIONS AND SEAT PRICES, — YORK CURB EXCHANGE. + 
: ‘Transactions. Prices for Seats. Transactions. Prices for Seats. 7 


Te 
50,986,680) 90, 793, 000 9,500 3,900 ||/1929.. .|473,770,970| 544,542,000 


Pr Stocks Bonds Year. | Stocks. Bonds. r 
(Shares) |(Par Value)| High. Low. (Shares) | (Par Value) High. Low. 

Number. | Dollar Dollars. | Dollars. Number. | “Dolla Dollars. \Dollars. f 

r 

& 


j 254, 000 
} hee, 243, *900|200:315,000 4,000 |{/1930.. .|222,268,045] 863,531,000| 225, 70,000 
8,500 |/1931...|109,812,465} 983,288,000] 137,000 0,000 
17,500 }|1932...} 57, oe rd Ee pe 5,000 | 16,500 
67,000 22,000 |/1933... 100/9 944,374,000} 50,000 | 25, 5 
56,000 ||1934...| 60: 030, 698 a. 013, 830° 000! 40,000 {| 17, : 
ageagtions ih 1934 on the New Y ork Produce Exchange were—shares dealt in, 10,396,427; bonds: dealt 
value, $87,000. Seats ranged from $675 to $4,800. ¥ 
ts in the New York Cotton Exchange in 1934 ranged from $15,000 to $21,500. : 
» 


MORTGAGES RECORDED IN AND NEAR NEW YORK CITY. 
(Figures compiled by the Title Guarantee and Trust Company.) 


-) Manh.-Bronx. Brooklyn. ‘Queens. Richmond. Total City. Westchester. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. — Dollars. 
405,857,318 195,208,405 75,900,524 12,807,600 689,773,847 53,263,366 
- 369,922,528 188,819,731 81,435,010 9,786,656 647'957,925 43,984,106 
44 68 262,732,499 133,000,000 16,878,244 859,258,411 = 
377,454,962 170,928,930 20,528,308 1,145,635,398 104,021,016 


452,885,268 331,830,020 31/298,762 1,753,908,942 15 000 
467,313,342 301,468,812 26,142'840 1,577,233/732 159.685,4' 
aiesane | SQatrg | Guess | beacon | 20g 

062; "961; _ 23/870; | 1)104'742'183 143,294'394 
164/681,958 123/839'804 14°844'535 769,741,327 104/165 "806 i 
142/628) 200 127,999'448 13926600 589/317/541 94 24 
100, bos. 441 101,703, 338 40,041,554 12,867,666 254,615,999 37,992, 980 
81,485,669 31,501,118 20,882/052 27322'130 136,190,969 25,336.41 
108,111,255 116,466,151 177114604 15,094,681 256,786,691 


54,361 207 4 


oe “‘Nassau—(1931) $68,467, ted (1932) $24,254,126; (1933) $19,210,274; (1934 Ls 805,922. 
- Suffolk—(1931) $20/270/866: (1932) $12/226'500: 1938) 3 $10,651,838: (1984) $5 ; ang if 
a us ke figures for 1 Mahhattan-Bronx inelude $6 $67, ge sites for Manhattan (N. a res y). ai 

overnment Home Owners Loan advances mortgages (included in 1934 figur were— 
f ae 5, $22,332,655; Brooklyn (Kings County) ssf, 178, 648; Richmond, $13,001, 110; na 37- 


a 
tp ; 5 ae i 
4 _ New York City—Municipal Balance Sheet. 511 
a a IRN PTE 
‘ NEW YORK CITY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
F ; RECEIPTS—1930-34. 
, Sources of Receipts. 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934. 
SS Sea nn er nnn PNT ta EEE) DURE ee mi NiaeelNe BO, 
$1,000. $1,000. _| $1,000. $7,000. $1,000. 
" Taxes—Real estate and personal................. 447,919} 456,898) 436,370) 413, t 
Assess. on realty collectible with taxes... 1.111112. 28,849] 21'160| 17018] “1gete| “Se SaP 
476,768 478,058 453,388 433,504 486, 
- Assess. for loeal improv. on prop. benéfited........ 24°653| 17,823| 12°743| a'eas| aeteee 
ater and water meter rates..................... 27,798 25,425 24,138 22,745 33,537 
Interest on taxes assess.. water rate, etc .......... +349 8,22 7,9 11,243 vk 
Spec.taxes:inc.,corp., bank, motorveh., emer. tax., ete. 55,826 34,129 30,749 22,393 37,346 
Rents, franchises, privileges, licenses, ete. 19,621 19,056 17,483 17,819 16,675 
Fees, fines, penalties and forfeitures. 6,899 6,727 6,512 7,095 
Amt. rec. from the Interborough R. T 8,084 ,485 5,343 3/221 21949 
TEESE Tie a oe ge . 6,807 6,428 4,193 5,771 
ved from State for teachers’ salaries. ...... 4 41,828 46,190 47,024 65,615 27,416 
Received from State tor security against old age.....} .. 2... 53 . 4,308 3,3 
Received from State for Unemployment Relief.....} ......] ...... 10,063 39,902 112,271 
Total receipts (excl. of borrowings).............. 674,643; 649,745 627,397; 640,300) 761,454 
BORROWINGS 
From public and pension funds................... 506,200 618,700 796,303 383,693 518,864 
Sale of oe by sink. funds to pens. funds......... 28,474 15,915 POP Er 
From U: 8S. Government—Public Works Admit. 28 5. eet FS. Pie Ce, eee 3,008 


534,674| 634,615) 796,303] 383,693] 521,872 
Borrowed from sink. fund (net) by city treas. " 124,906} _ 129,508 157,140 76,219 96,569 
SeMeACE POG TROOIDS. foo cee nc ee eee ese -| 1,334,223] 1,413,868] 1,580,840] 1,100,212) 1,379,895 


king 
WERE cata to Salk oe 56,338 56,432 23,900 8,997 0,610 
Total receipts and pening eash balance. ........ 1,390,561! 1,470,300] 1,604,740) 1, 139° 209! 1 450, 505 
——$—$—————————————————— eee eee Ee 


EXPENDITURES— 1930-1934. 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934, 
Purposes of Payments. [$$ |§ $e ee 
lic deb’ $1 bea 510047 1: oasis 5003 td 488 
i ie debt cies ths anes oe ‘ f A 
Hedomp. of city deb bt (long-term Bonds) -- ‘}. 20,877] 687732 ot 221| 27/166 29690 
Amortization install. paid into sinking fun 41,300 59,181 53;681').. 0a ee eens ; 
Total int., redempt. and eek: of debts. iss. Sex = 149,861} 218,960] 228,647 139,169 134,178 
f Ni Cy ee rs Pee) eee RP ere COMET orl esl se 
Rona mad i pat ah alld dale ta a 110,728} 102,86i] “63;88i|" “” 31,695|° "13,168 
ata eimiR rect N fem 7205 Laka > Ds wo cnaert ones 33,772| 44,123] 25/514] - 16:990| __ 17°315 
Petieiee terrier Gil. bec cokias baci ve deae 8s von «2 211646] 15,013] 13/900 81617 4/600 
Fi d transit, water, docks, etc............ 166,146] 161,997] 103,295] 57,302] 35,088 
Executives (general administration) ; 4,366 4,300 4.227 3,696 3383 
erm k and Ba. of Election 2°74 3/059 3, 2)476 
of Alder an adie Eo gaa . 23'672| 237910| 21744 
dueational Gncluding libraries). 182,317| 164,921] 143/898] 133,259 
H oo oes So ga Re © ev ean “502 36,080 32,809 20,479 22,957 
Sanitation (includes S treet Cleaning)............-- 40, 44, : 3 x 
Pollee Department: .- tae tA a eae ae NS ial 55,615|  58,757| 59,784| 54'742| 49,913 
Fire ; 25/283| 26,010] 24970]  22/382| 20,745 
1,612 1 1,779 I 965 
3,433 3,284 3,035 2,799 2,498 
re ‘ 1836 3'372 3/111 
12,191] 16, 15,437| 15,273] «15,172 
2] des) BB ee ee 
154| 36, ‘ ‘ 
: maint, 30,434 1,714 } i ; 
Bey bldgs. & BO Ra care maint.) . a : 91045, 11,398] 12:188 8/426] 10,157 
. Str. and equip. of new municipal airport........ 1,080 63; “Sagal gaaél eye 
‘Taxes, rents, assess., against city-owned prop....... 4,525 2,996 A i ; 
Publication, advertising and peeing! Is, c26 35% sake 2217 2,398 1,962 1372 1189 
Pere ee ee o> ’ vy " i} 
Ferns ose hank Taxes 1998 to 1026 indusive..| 22] 22 14.805) Blan 
Sundry other payments. ... . sc. ee eee reece ee eeee 4 3,051 1,544 ¥ * fi 
 Totals—various...........-: fe RRS oft seats .| 482,710| 537,050] 547,458] 504,294] 572,325 
from assessments....... 24,911] 16,991] 15,762 4,436 3,789 
erress, Dighwars, ote, etc., ae ye “open Hes nd ado ae 
streets and for woe PUFPOSES ..2 2. eee ee eee ..| 19,455] 27,920] . 25,831] 12,838) F 
“Redempt. of short-term bonds and notes....-...+++ 491,046| 483,482| | 654,750] 340,561] 562,889 
Total payments (checks paid by banks) exclusive Off | 44, 1091 1,446,400] 1,575,743] 1,058,590) 1,380,498 
: Dec. 31 cash iat og eee and sink ‘funds..:/::} "56,432 " 23,900] " 28,997| "70,610 120,082 
Total payments and closing cash balances.......- 1,390,561 1,470,300] 1,604,740] 1,129,209| 1,450,505 
_— Total payments ane cst. EE 7 


Of the balance in the treasury at the close of 1933, the sum of $25,500,000 was applicable only for relief 
‘ purposes. 


i ae | 8 Cae ee 


No a eoceeeune instalments were required for 1933, nor for 1934 nor for 1935 for the Rapid Transit 


wat. ee a Oe ~ ee 


_ 


e 


~~ ow 2 ow 


— 7 


Dollars 
8.] 825,454,900 


| For City. 


etter ta 
179,289,082 
185,843,927 


New York City—Debt; Budget; Retirement Law. 


CITY OF NEW. YORK BONDED DEBT. 
Net Funded Other Debt | Tax Not 


Funded Debt 
(Corp. Stock, 
Notes, and 


Assess. B’ds). 


Dollars. 
794,930,288 
843,503,798 


tax levies of 1933, 1934 and 1935. 
* ness, for relief, and various other purposes. 


Outstand- 


Dollars. 


lv} 
ow 
rary 


"183| 173,180 
7557 |148,32 


é 


Sinking 
Holdings 
Dollars. 


146,868,059 
154,140,289 


Deducting | Projects 
ing Debt. 


‘or County. 
11,206,469 
7,033,716 
21,076,587 
7,314,317 
} ,159,468| 15,864,290 
240,487,558 


10.907,436 


Poh ba ph pec at pt Fe pode pd ja fk fr ea 
a2 


Red Debt Limit; Reserves 
_ Constitu- After 

‘tlonal Debt 
~ Limit. 


33,000,000 
98,645] 576,250,000) 44,625,00 A 
,604,431 paaeentae 29,000,000) 27,277,000 


on 
ios) 
on 
a 
fo) 
NS 
rs 
a 
i=) 
—) 


x. 4 fi a 


FS a 
= * |Other Debt 
Special Interest on 
iii bao ar (Gener eee ee City Debt. 
Column 2). Bonds). Bonds). )« 
Dollars. ’ Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
648,062,228] 85,500,000] 5,208,150) 60,367,290| 32,178,760 ; 
689,363,508] 102,500,000] 7,364,625) 58,874,533 34,214,137 ‘ 


759,841,718] 120,000,000} 5,970,164| 46,671,621] 35,473,685 

823,510,800 7,038,065 

$94,463,401] 159,500,000} 6,319,225 
8 000, ‘ 9 


i-<) 
He 
I 
=; 
Sy 
1 
Or 
wo 
ie 
a 
On 
ad 
oO 
J 
[=;) 
—e 


28,257,000 
beta 25,000, 


too 


76,124,109 
0} 22,000,000} 16,057,000} 81,156,830 


606,601,977| 721,750,000] 30,000,000) 46,740,000) 91,037,349 
702,799,141] 774,250,000] 30,000,000! 61,050,000} 92,435,638 


438.714,024| 1,807.386.970}...... ste fo he .900,000) 53,050,000) 94,048,051 
454,136,930| 1,840,551,261)........... 59,018,000 162,400,000} 93,799,132 — 
470,956,226] 1,897,481.478)........... 47,260,315 183,814,302 106,839,363 _ 
487,803,561! 1,885,503,756'........... 78,175,315 139,903,972 100,907,292 


ee eee $$ 
‘Figures for 1933 in column headed Tax Notes include $23,918,000 certificates of indebtedness payable from 
ee The figures for other years in that column include certificates of indebted- 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1. 


Debt Limit; Reserve | 
Unen- Constitu- After for Unen- 
cumbered |/Yr.} tional Debt | Deducting Projects | cumbered 
Debt Limit. Outstand- Author- Debt 
ing Debt. ized. Margin. 


1 
1 
i 71 
175,266,897|41,624,2921133,642,604|'31. 11820.354.827 552,218,648|244'689'583 307,529,065 
1 
1 
1 


ie be > 
oo ¥F Grand Totals. || Year.| For City. | For County. | Grand Totals 
a 192,995,551 * 


198,989,786 
212,956,177 
211,114,136 
238,123,759 
248,025,435 
273,689,485 
345,530,040 
350,516,525 
353.350.975 
375,968,000 


6 006 
47,010,581} 34 


42°174,670)'35. 


1925 . .|$385,012,788) $11,616,098 


Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. 
99,758,083) 127,143,667) 25,622,307)101,521,36 
53,983,820}200,919,916] 38,510,202)162,409,714 
4,550, 590}3 14,581,793] - 48,077,498] 266,504,295 
3,381,731/464,498,550!). 84,812,734/379,685,816 


Dollars. 


| 


 F 


180,648,805|360,608,350 
20,.777,089|600,840,711 
32,619,348|462,670,435 
39,936,444/366,883,295 


80,616,692) 541,257,155 
61,693,493)/621,617,860 
46,301,085/495,189,783 
14,923,655)406,819,739 


— 


NEW YORK CITY BUDGETS. - " ; , 


= 


$399,618,885 
437 001 


26..| 422,166,22 11,953,774 ,000, 
1927. .| 449,121,092] 13,149,511 474,893,300 
1928..| 484,827,295] 13,574,689 512,528,295 
1929 520,183,498 4,245,1 538,928,697 ‘ 
1930 550,502,401} 14,792,427 


Wb :009, 3 
1934..| 537,361,615] 13,686,167 


1935. .| 539'632,040| _13/800;560 333"439;600 


NEW YORK CITY EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT LAW. 


ey ew York City Employee's Retirement Law 
provides that employees, in the competitive and labor 
classes, entering the city-service after October 1 
shail and other city employees may, become 
ers by filing with the Beard of Estimate and 


pension if the employee is disabled in tne performance _ 
of duty, a half-pay pension to the dependents with 
return in-cash of all contributions at 4 per cent per 
annum if the employee is killed in the performance of 
duty. and retirement on demand after the ages of 
fifty-five, fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty, on a bene- 
fit B eS Ke oa to half pay after 30 to 35 years. 
' The City pays for all of these benefits except one- 
half of the cost of service or superannuation retire- Z 
ment benefit on account of service during membership — 
in ve tund. ai | 
ny person in city-service who became a member b: 
sane Heat a, Suu. rel for hie pacing 
ore October 1, |. Without cost, — 
unless the service is Federal service. ate Fi 
Employees contribute half of the cost of pension 
allowed on account of service after September 30, 
1920. They may borrow, at 6%, for two years, 44 
of the amount they have accumulated. : ie 
On Dec. 1, 1934, there were 3,671 city employees 
on the pension rolls receiving $4,200,000 a eee and 
Ue 
ve, 


the assets of the system were $114,000,0 


- 60 
R 
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New York City—Skyscrapers Here and Elsewhere. 513 
¥ HIGH BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Stories, |Height. Stories. |Height 
Name and Location. No. Feet. Name and Location. No. ren, 

ke GER TE eas he : 
Empire depo! 34th St. and 5th Ave.| 102 1,248 ||U. 8. Court House, 505 Pearl St. RY 37 579 
ler i Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 77 1,046 Carly le, Madison Ave. and 76th St. 36 570 
all Tower, 70 Pine St........ 66 950 || General Electric, 570 Lexington Ave. 46 570 
2. C. A., Rockefeller Center... _.: 70 850 ||N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave....... 35 560 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall 'S 65 838 ||Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.. 48 558 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 60 792 ||Equitable Trust, 11 Broad St... _!: 42 50 
pros litan Life, 1 Madison Ave.. 50 7 Transportation, 225 Broadway.. 44 42, 
Wits Aves, pote .c, 60 697 || Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th St. 41 540 
City Bank Farmers Tr., 20 Exch. P!. 54 686 ||Bankers Trust, 6 Wall St.. 39 539 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St. 50 680 || Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. and 34th St. 45 525 
Lincoln, 60 ES Pe - een 53 638 Consolidated Gas, 14th St. &Irving Pl. 26 514 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall St... 11.212! 50 627 ||Chase National Bank, 20 Pine St. 38 513 
Waldert-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 47 626 ||B’k, N. Y. & Trust Co., 48 Wall St. 32 513 
Sherry-Netherlands, 5thAy.é& 59thSt. 43 620 || Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave......... 43 513 
No. 10 East 40th St. ............. 48 620 || W’msb’gh Sav.Bk. Ngee en (Bk.) 33 512 
Rev dbiieaMadascass | i | $8 |BtaeNoes Sr ftanise | ab 
a nm Ave. y News, 220 * 4 el Btiik feats 36 500 

Municipal, Park Row & Centre St.. 24 580 


The 38-story unit of nner Center fi 
Fifth Avenue is 472 ft. hig’ age 
Tunnels connect the TOestory R. C. A. Building 


BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. 
Stories. ) Height. 
No. Feet. 


with two theatres on adjacent blocks on Sixth 
Avenue, and the trucking space from 50th St. 


8. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT. 


Stories. | Height. 


City and Building. City and Building. No. Feet, 
Cleveland, Terminal Tower..... 52 708 Pittsburgh, Gulf Building....... 43 584 
Chicago, ape of srr? ea esax ke 44 612, Cincinnati, Carew Tower....... 48 574 

4 Pittsfield. .. 38 557 Union Central...... 38 500 
42 Civie Ope ra. 45 555 Detroit, Penobscot............. 47 557 
€ Field Estate. 42 535 Columbus, O., A. I. U. Citadel. . 46 555 
p= 1 No. La Salle St. 49 531 Baltimore, Baltimore Trust... .. 35 500 
“ Morrison Hotel....... 45 526 Seattle, Smith Tower. Se 42 500 
ky PUSHIN at nace oo 40 523 Philadelphia, City Hall Tower.. 4 548 
ES Carbide and Carbon... 37 504 Hartford, Traveler's Tower..... 24 527 
bd Mather Tower........ 42 519 


Other high buildings in American cities~Minne- 


apolis, Foshay (32) 496 ft.; N. W. Bell Telephone 
(26) 350 ft.; Rand Tower (26) 305 ft. 
Houston—Gulf (34) 426.6 ft.; Niels Esperson (32) 
413.6; Sterling (21) 333 ft. 
Oklahoma City—Ist 5 sm Bank (33) 447 ft.; 
Spares Tower (33) 440 
O.—First Conceal “Tower (28) 330 ft. 
Birmiigham, Ala.—Comer Building (27) 338 ft. 
og aoe House Tower (32) 496 ft.; Post 
office (22) 345 f 


St. Paul—Ist Natl. Bank (a2) 402 ft. 
Mem: Tenge Oy Building (29) 362.6 ft. 
San ciseco—R uss Building (32) 435 ft.; Pacific 
T. and T. (26) ft.; as Ow (28) 381 ft.; Sir ‘Eranels 
Drake Hotel 7 Mg gee ; Hunter Dulin’ (22) 325 
Kansas oO. Be "C. Power & Brg Co. oaa) 
eos ft.; idelity Natl. B’k. and Trust Co. (32) 465 ft.; 
C. Telephone (28) 360 ft.; Bryant Building (26) 


305 tt. 
St. Louis—So. W. Bell Telephone (28) 400.9 ft.; 
civil eal (13) 382.4 ft.; Park Plaza Hotel (29) 


Pittsburgh—Kopper’s Building (34) 
ee ge Building (36) 416 ft.; Ist ‘Natl. B'k. 


Toledo, O.—Ohio Bank (26) 364 
Dallas, Tex—Magnolia Building 152) ee ft. 
Seattle—Northern Life Tower (27) 331 
Soph ng? and Fisher Tower (20) “375 ft. 
Chicago—La Salle and Wacker ot 491 ft.; 
Medinah (42) 498 ft.; Foreman (40) 479 f aes 
(45) 460 ft.; Bankers (41) 476 ft.; Straus (32) 475 
Detroit—Union Trust (40) 482 ft.; Book Lower 
fg5) 472.6 ft.; 6 ft.; 
(28) 420 ft.; Barium Tower (40) 416 ft.; Eaton Tower 
(34) ore ft; ee (26) 350 ft.; Mich, Bell Tele; oF 
(19) 340.25 ft.; Book-Cadillac Hotel (28) 330 
er Natl. B’k. (25) 319 ft. 
Philadelphia—Saving Fund (32) 475 ft.; Medical 
hha (33) 363 ft.; Lewis Ae (32) 395 ft.; 
irard T 307_ ft. 


ft.: Land Title aa ¢ 
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Market St., Natl. B’k. (24) 3 
316 ft.; Fidelity-Phila. aaa (30) 377 ft.; Drake 
329 ft.; Inquirer (20) 3 

Los ‘Angeles—City at (28) 438 ft. 


FERRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 4 


MUNICIPAL, 
East River— 


Astoria—From E. 92d St and York Ave., Manhattan, 
ta Astoria Ave. and Mill St., Astoria, Queens. 

College Point—From foot of Sound View Ave.. 
Clason Point, Bronx, to 14th Ave., College Point, 
Queens. 

Hamilton Ave—From South St., South Ferry, 
ober ogade to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett 8t., 


Brooklyn. 

(Departmental) —B. 25th St. to Welfare Isl., 
Riker’s Isl., and Hart's Isl. er of Correction): 

33th St.'to Weltary Isl. and Randall's Isl. (Dept. 

Hospitals) ; 78th St. to Welfare Isl. (Dept. 
of Hos’ itals) : E 116th St. to Liiva Isl. N. ae 
State Hosp. Bd.); E. 125th St. Randall's Isl. 
(children's Hosp. (Dept. of Hos ita); E. 125th St. 

to Randall’s Isl. House of Re 'N. Y. State 
h St. to No. Brother Isl. (Dept. 
Riker’s Isl.; Fordham St., 


ot plana, to Hart’s Island (Depts. of Correction 
ang ublic Welfare 
amaica ‘om 


Brooklyn, to i WegtR Bt. Neponain Queens, 
Broo epons ueens, 
: Raw ork eee oY. George-Staten Island—From 
Whitehall St uth Ferry, Manhattan, and from 
9th St., yonoute Brooklyn, to St. George, Staten 
t., Brooklyn—From South St. Pie 

, to foot of 39th St., Broo. 


PRIVATELY OWNED. 
East River—Atlantic Ave., prone y to Exchange 
Place, Jersey City (Penn. R. RO. 34th St., Man- 
hattan to Borden Ave., L. I. 


Hudson River—Liberty, St ty. Communipaw, 
J.C. oe ert R. R. ©: . J.); Cortlandt St. to 
Exchange Pl., J. C. oe R.); Cortlandt St. to 


Weehawken ‘West Shore R. R.); Barclay St. to 
Newark St., Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R. MG Cham- 
bers St. to Pavonia Ave., J.C. (Erie R. R.); Christo- 


St. Newark St., Hoboken (rackawmeees 
peers . w. 23d St. to 14th St., Hoboken 
penal Aad R. R.); W._23d St. to F St., 
Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); W. 23d St. to Com- 
munipaw, J. C. (Central R. R. of J.)5 W. 23d: 
St. to igs > Ave., J. C. (Erie R. R.); W. 23d St., 
to 16th St., West N. Y.; W. 23d St., to Hudson Boul 
yard, Weehawken (electric); W. 42d St. to Wi 


hawken (West Shore R. R.); W. 130th St. to Edge- 
water, N f J.; Dyckman St. to Englewood Landing, 
J. (Palisades Park). 
iteten Island (non-municipal —St. George, 
S. I, to 69th St., se Ridge, B’ wear 
5. sis wiand Hook, iP 1 
Re Tottenville, S. L, to Perth 


Cc. ing New York Bay—Battery Park to 
ee (U. 8. Army); Battery Park to 
Ellis Island (U. S Dept. of Commerce); Battery 
Park ie Liberty Island, 


ort Richmond, 
to 7 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY (BY BOROUGHS naan 
BRONX. BROOKLYN. [ QUEENS. | RICHMOND. — 


Est. No. of Pst. No. of Est. Est. 
Briss: Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs.- Cost. Cost. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1,023] 8,500,863 16,499,582) 

2,028] 44,034,405 34,813,720) 

962| 28,119,100) 

16,725,582 
475 


Est. 
Cost. 


Dollars.: 


YEAR.|No. of 
Bldgs. 


s 
& 
a 
Hl 

| 

* 
. 


8} 9,04. 
183! 18,411,700 


of 
Bldgs. 


Est. 
Cost. 


0. 
_of YEAR. Est. 
Bldgs. 


Doilars. 
120,458,920 
156,019,153 
191,386,606 

7| 80,593,938 
.. |. 6,322} 39,210,756 
. . |25,402/221,745,978 
. .|19,436]221,265,897 
-137,1051431,830,628 


y Dollars. 
17,345|221,886,427|/1 
7. .116,162|179,050,247 
..|13,967|_ 62,912,548 
. .| 19,190) 254,061,035) 
. .|18,610] 194,059,399) 
1, .}13,770) 178,698,154 
 # . .{13,000)210,505;237 
:1913..110,7051145,644,339 


> 


1,532 


1,428 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY. 


No. 
of 
Bldgs. 


Est. 
Cost. 


YEAR. 


Doilars. Dollars. 

. - |20,465/353,057,721 
. ./21,307| 305,166,638 
-.| 8,027) 54,857,510 

Abe 6,105} 49,888,333 

. . |58,047 |987, 446,757 5,589] 53,065,006 
. |47,071|82 1,678,366 

. - |88,805/851,734,858 
- 123,515 1861,220,430, 


- The actual cost averages about 40 ver cent over the estimated cost. 


‘y MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY. 
‘ Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation. 


Tene- Apart- 


. Rooms | Estimated 
‘| Ments |ments in in Cost. 


27,784} 38,098,000 
98,584|117,699,400 
119,297} 140,602,400 
206,388 /250,920,900 
155,402 /211,013,200 
224,978/295,134,500 


S “The height districts run from one-quarter to two 
Ch Saeeg times the width of the street. 


; ‘eview. 
he ‘By the zoning plan the City is divided into four 
Classes of ‘‘use’’ districts: (1) residence, (2) business, 
(8) retail, (4) unrestricted. : 
-__In a residence district no building shall be erected 
_ other than.a building, with its usual accessories, ar- 
ranged, intended or designed exclusively for one or 
more of the following specified uses: (1) Dwellings, 
_ which shall include dwellings for one.or more families 
ex and boarding houses and also hotels which have 
___ thirty or more sleeping rooms. (2) Clubs, excepting 
_ chibs the chief activity of which is a service custo- 
marily carried on as a business. 
(8) Churches; (4) Schools, libraries, public mu- 
_ seums, court houses, fire houses, police stations, and 
local electrically-operated pumping stations for sup- 
__ ply of water for domestic uses, and (or) fire protection: 


~~ 


iF (5) Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or institu- 
tions, other than correctional institutions. 
(6) Hospitals and_ sanitariums; (7) Ratlroad 


thi ‘passenger stations: (8) Farming, truck gardening, 
nurseries or green houses. 
__. Im aresidence district no building or premises shall 
be used for any use other than a use above specified 
y ie 


an 


THE ZONING LAW. 


Tene- } Apart- 


Rooms | Estimated 
ments |ments in in Cc 


ost. . 


1,108 
3,260 


10,511] 10;174;000 


= 


for which buildings may be erected and for the ac- 
cessory uses customarily incident thereto. The term 
accessory use shall not include a business nor shall it 
include any building or use not located on the same 
lot with the building or use to which it is accessory. 

A private garage for more than 3 motor vehicles — 
shall not be deemed an accessory use. Space in a 
private garage for 1 motor vehicle of other than a ~ 
commercial type may be rented. t 

In a business district no building or premises shall 
be used and no building shall be erected which is 
arranged, intended or Shee Se to be used for any 
trade, industry or use that is noxious or offensive by 
reason of the emission of odor, smoke, gas or noise; 
but car barns or places of amusement shall not be. 
excluded. Manufacturing not expressly prohibited 
in.a business district may be carried on provided 
that not more than 25 per cent of the total floor space 
of the building is so used. : 

In a retail district the same regulations and restric- 
tions shall apply as are provided for business districts 
except that any manufacturing other than that 
which is incidental to the conduct of a retail business 
on the premises shall not occupy more than 5 per cent 
of the floor space of the building. 

No garage for more than five cars and no gasoline 
service station may be erected or extended within a 
distance of 200 feet from the nearest entrance to 0} 
exit from any school, and no garage may be erec' 
within 200 feet of any hospital maintained as a chari- 
table institution. Parking of cars in open lots is 
under the same restrictions as garages. ¢ 

The zoning regulations and districts previousl; 
established may be changed by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment on its own motion or on petition, 
after public notice and hearing, 2 
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, NEW YORK CITY’S RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM. 


. The first horse-car line ran on the Bowery and on 
Fourth Ave., between Prince Street and Union Place 
(4th St.). Gradually the line was extended up 
Fourth Avenue to the Harlem River, and on Madison 
_Ave., to One Hundred and Thirty-fifth St. On 
Feb. 1, 1935 the (electric) car lines were abandoned 
and were succeeded by busses, which are gradually 
taking the places of surface cars throughout the city. 
The cable cars, pulled by a wire rope in a trench 
_began to run in 1885. The electric trolley cars date 
from 1893; the elevated “L’’ roads got going in 
1870, although a test train had run in 1568. 

This original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, was 
Opened and operated in 1904—from the Brooklyn 

Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park Row, 
Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and Broad- 
Way), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, on 
Noy. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 23: 
and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 3rd Ave. 

West Farms, on Nov. 26; through the Harlem River 
tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 1905. 

The extension south on Park Row to Fulton St. 
was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16; to Wall 
St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 10; to 
South Ferry, on July 10. 

The extension on Broadway to 221st St. was oper- 
ated on March 12. 1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway 
on Aug 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were opened and 
operated from Bowling Green, through the original 

River tunnel, to Borough Halli, Brooklyn, on 
gee. 9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
on Aug. 23, 1920: to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., 
Brooklyn, on Aug 23, 1920; through service to New 
Lots Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. 


INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM. 


An independent subway system is now in operation 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens, bor- 
oughs, under the auspices of the Board of Transporta- 
tion, which was by the Legislature in 1924. 

Trunk Lines—From 211th Street_and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman Street, 
southwesterly to 193d Street and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Avenue to 174th Street. 

_. Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd 
Street, down Broadway to St. Nicholas Avenue 
down St. Nicholas Avenue to Highth Avenue an 
122nd Street, down Eighth Avenue and into Central 
Park West, along the Park wall, skirting Columbus 

Circle. down Eighth Avenue again to 53rd_Street, 

where it joins the Queens Line to Jackson Heights. 

From 53d Street the trunk line goes down Eighth 

Avenue to a junction at Sixth Avenue, Carmine 

Street and Houston Street, where the lower East 

link extends through Houston Street toward 

d_to Essex Street, to 


Street the lin 
extension, to the Holland Tunnel. 

Crossing over to Lispenard and Church Sts., it 
continues southerly to Fulton St., and passes under 
the East River to Cranberry St., Brooklyn. 

The so was put ON 7 apres from 207th St. 
to Fulton St. on Sept } 7 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High Street, to Jay Street, to Smith Street, Ninth 
Street to Prospect Park West. where tracks branch. 

The express tracks pass under the westerly cor- 
ner of Prospect Park and private right of way. 
and the local tracks turn southwest along Prospect 
Park West to t Avenue, thence southeasterly 
along Pro t Avenue'to a junction with the express 
tracks at Terrace Place and Prospect Avenue, thence 
southerly along Prospect Avenue to Greenwood 

Avenue, thence southwest through private right of 
way to Gravesend Avenue at about Albemarle Road, 
thence southerly along Gravesend Avenue to join 
with the existing Culver Line to Coney Island. The 
from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., Brook- 

1, was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train 
ice extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 

80. 1933: to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct 7, 1933. 
‘Another line will enter Brooxlyn through Jay 
‘Street by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers 
Street in Manhattan. Ultimately the Smith Street- 
South Brooklyn line will go into Manhattan by the 

treet 


tgers Si tunnel under the East River. now 
TE t., rey being equipped for operation in the 
sp! of 1936. f 
At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Streets one line will turn easterly into Schermerhorn 
and out across the Central District of Brook- 


Lafayette Avenue to Marcy Avenue, 
H ch omens pelvate right of way to Union Ave.. 


thence across Union Avenue, through McCarren 
Park, Manhattan Avenue, under Newtown Creek, 
to the foot of Vernon Ave., thence along Jackson 
Ave., to a connection with the Queens-Jamaica Line. 
A part of the line, from Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, to 
apie Plaza, Queens, went into operation on Aug. 

Fulton Street-Brooklyn Line—Another new 
route in Brooklyn is constructed, and (Sept., 1935) is 
being equipped for operation, in Fulton Street, 
running from the junction of Lafayette Avenue 
and Ft. Greene Place, along Fulton Street to Rock+ 
away Avenue, a distance of four miles, 

When the projected lines are in operation, Brook- 
lyn will be divided into transit zones each about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 
Avenue Line, then easterly is the West End Line, 
the Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Brighton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Avenue Line, the Utica 
Avenue Line and the Canarsie Line. East and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Avenue or Atlantic Avenue Lines. i 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a_ connection 
with the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 148th Street, under St. Nicholas Place 
to the Harlem River at 157th Street, under the rivet 
to Jerome Avenue and 161st Street, under 161st 
Street to the Concourse and under the Concourse 
to Mosholu Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly 
through Van Cortlandt Avenue to 205th Street, to 
Webster Avenue. It is planned to extend it under 
Bronx Park, via Burke Ave. to the Boston Post Road 
thence toward the Eastchester section of the Bronx. 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St., and Webster 
Ave., Was put in service on July 1, 1933. } 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a 
connection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., alo 
53rd St., and across the East River to Long Islan 
City; thence via Jackson Avenue, Steinway Avenue, 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th Street, Hillside 
Ayenue to 178th Street. A spur will go along Van 
Wyck Boulevard from Queens Boulev: to 94th Ave. 
A part of the line, extending from 8th Ave., Man- 
hattan, to Roosevelt Ave., Queens, went in operation 
on Aug. 19, 1933. 


TUNNELS OF INDEPENDENT SYSTEM, 


East River—Fulton St. Tunnel—A two-track tunnel 
under the East River from Fulton St., Manhattan 
to Cranberry St., Brooklyn. Each track is carried 
in a separate tube of bolted cast-iron rings with 
concrete lining. The tubes are spaced 28 ft. 
from center to center and each is 15 ft. 9 ins. 
inside diameter. 


4 carries 
tracks of the Fulton St. Line of the Independent 
System and was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933. 

Harlem River Tunnel—This tunnel carries the tracks 
of the Bronx-Concourse Line of the Independent 
System under the Harlem River from Eighth Ave. 


and 157th St., Manhattan, to near Jerome Ave. 


and 16ist St., Bronx. It is a three-track tunnel, 
the total length of the tunnel section being 1,565 
ft. and 403 ft. between U. S. bulkhead lines. 
The under-water portion of the 
iron ring construction with concrete lining, the 
separate tubes being spaced 28 ft. apart with an 
inside diameter of 15 ft. 9 ins. The easterly ap~ 
eae is a concrete tunnel with the three tracks 
one structure. The maximum track grade of 
the approaches is 3.5%, the minimum track radius, 
being 2,300 ft. 
on July 1, 1933. i 
East River—53rd St. Tunnel—A_two-track tunnel 


et ra pe 
53) t., Man! an, under the 
Host h els of the East River and Welfare 


Eas 
Island to Nott Ave., Queens. Part of this tunnel 


is of cast-iron ring construction with concrete lining 
and part is concrete tunnel in rock. The two 
Separate tubes are spaced 30 feet center to center. 
The inside diameter of the cast-iron ring section 
is 15 ft. 9 ins. and 15 ft. 6 ins. for the concrete tun- 
nel in rock, The length of the tunnel between 
shafts is 3,278 ft. and between bulkhead lines “is 
2,497 ft. The maximum grade of tracks is 3.0% 
and the minimum track radius is 2,400 ft. It was 
put in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. 

Newtown Creek Tunnel—This tunnel carries the 
two tracks of the Brooklyn-Crosstowh Line of 
the Independent System under Newtown Creek 
and the Pennsylvania R.R. tunnels from Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn, to Jackson Ave., Queens. 
The total 
either side, is 


Be te. ft.; the length between bulk- 
head lines is 2 


ft. The maximum grade of the 


‘tunnel is of cast- 


The tunnel was put in operation 


Jength, including the approaches on — 


iS, ig, 
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‘approaches 1s 3,0% and the minimum track 
raaius is 1,235 ft, Each track is in a separate 
tube, the two tubes being 30 ft. 4 ins. from center 
. to center, Part of the tunnel is of cast-iron ring 
~ construction with concrete lining and part is 
; concrete tunnel in rock. The inside diameter of 
poth sections is 15 ft. 9 ins. It was put in operation 

on August 19, 1933. 

INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. 

The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
~~ ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New 
‘York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- 
toga Avenue, then turns into the Eastern Parkway, 
where it becomes a subway. It runs through the 
' Bastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Eighth 
Avenue, thence down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street, through Fulton Street to Clark Street, 
through Clark Street and under the East River to 
~ William Street, Manhattan; through William Street 
to Beekman Street; thence west to West Broadway; 
to Varick Street; to Seventh Ave.; to Broadway; 
~ to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amsterdam Ave.; to Broad- 
sway, to 242d Street, at Van Cortlandt Park. 
Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Brooklyn, and 


extension on Jerome Avenue extending north from 
tt Avenue and 149th Street, up through Fordham 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
andt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 214th Street; also used by Sixth Ave. and Ninth 
\ve, “L” trains north of 162d St. 
The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
e Avenues (Long Island R. R. Terminal), 
ooklyn, goes under Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
eet; to Joralemon Street; thence under the East 
tiver to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge; to 
Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue; to 42d Street 
Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
Avenue to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
levated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
uthern Boulevard; to the southern part of 


There it splits into two élevated branches, cne 
ng through Ravenswood, on Second Avenue, to 


_ The first of its tubes under the East River from 
_ the Battery, New York, to Joralemon St., Brook- 
‘lyn, connecting the New York and Brooklyn sub- 

- Ways, was begun April, 1903; trains running Janu- 
‘y 9, 1908. Two tubes, 6,550 feet long, with a 
ed inside diameter of 15 feet, 6 inches. The 

ih of the tubes between the bulkheads is 4,350 


‘Clark Street Tube—These twin-tubes underneath 
the Hast River. connecting the Interborough- 
_ Seventh Avenue subway in Manhattan with the 
Fulton Street-Flatbush Avenue subway of the 
Interborough in Brooklyn, were completed and 
_ put in operation in the summer of 1919. They are 
6,047 feet long; outside diameter of 17 feet 6 
Inches; inside diameter 15 feet. The length be- 
; tween the bulkheads is 3,010 feet. 


a rey 
bway, “L” and 
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Belmont Tunnel under the East River from 42d _ 
St., New York, to Long Island City. Subaqueous 
portion two single track tubes with cast-iron rings — 
16 feet 10 inches outside diameter, and @ clear in- — 
side diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. Through rock © 
a horseshoe shaped conerete section is used and — 
in other places a rectangular double track cross 
section with reinforeed concrete lining. _Con- — 
struction started by New York and Long Island 
Railroad, July. 12. 1905; practically completed 
aappes: 1, 1908. Train operation began June 22, 


Harlem River Tunnel, Lenox Avenue Line—Connect- 
ing Lenox Avenue between 142nd and 143rd Sts., 
Manhattan, with 149th St. in the Bronx. Two 
single cast-iron tubes 15 feet inside diameter, with 
center diaphragm. Tubes 1,605 feet long (length 
between bulkheads, 800 feet). Begun Fall of 1901. 
Operated July 10, 1905. f 

Harlem River Tunnel, Lexington Avenue Line— ~ 
Passes under the Harlem River north of 13ist St, — 
Consists of four single-track steel tubes connected 
in center with diaphragm and concrete reinforce- 
ment. Inside diameter 16 feet 6 inches. Length 
of tube 1,080 feet. Begun March 10, 1913. Com- 
pleted Nov. 1, 1915. Operated July 17, 1918. 


aS 


B.-M, T. SUBWAYS 


Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway extends from 95th — 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush 
Ave., Willoughby St., Montague St., tunnel under 
the East River to Whitehall St.; Manhattan, Tiinity © 
Pl, Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th St., 5th — 
Ave., 60th St. and via tunnel under East River and 
Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza Station, Long 
Island City, where connections are made with the — 
Astoria and Flushing “L”’ Lines. A branch of the © 
Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway_extends from the © 
main line at Flatbush Avenue Extension and Wil- — 
loughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Extension, Man- — 
hattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhattan, to Broad- _ 
way, and Canal St., where it again connects with the 
main line described above. 

The Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway — 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, branching off from the main 
line at 36th St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence © 
via 38th St. and Gravesend Ave. to the Terminal 
at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf Avenues), 
used jointly by the Culver, Brighton Beach, Sea 
Beach and West End Lines, of the B.-M T. System. +] 

The West End Line also branches off from the ~ 
main line of the Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway at 
36th St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 
38th St., New _Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell 
Ave. to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadwa;: 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main line at 50th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via private 
right-of-way between 62d and 63d Sts., to 21st 
Ave., and thence Qeain on private right-of-way 
between West 7th St. and West 8th St. to Avenue 
Z, where it connects with the West End Line an 
terminates at the Coney Island Terminal]. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the Broad- 
way (B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main line at 
DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, and 
thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, and 
thence via private right-of-way between East 15th 
St. and East 16th St. to Sheepshead Bay and thence 
via private right-of-way to Brighton Beach Ave. 
Baeiton Beach, and thence to Coney Island Ter- — 


ee ee 


The Nassau St. Subway and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 
(B.-M. T.) Subway at the foot of Whitehall St. and 
the East River, Manhattan, and thence via Broad 
St., Nassau St., Park Row, Center St. and Delancey _ 
St.’ to the Williamsburgh Bridge, connecting in 
Brooklyn with the Broadway (B.-M. T.) “L” Line. ; 
which extends along Broadway, Fulton St., Crescent 
St. and Jamaica Ave. to 168th St., Jamaica. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th — 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and a _ 
tunnel under the East River to North 7th St.. — 
Brooklyn, and thence via North 7th St., Metro- — 
politan Ave., Bushwick Ave., McKibben St., Har- 
rison St., Wyckoff Ave., Chauncey St., and thence 
across private property to Broadway and Eastern 
Parkway, and thence via ‘‘L” structure along Van — 
Sinderen Ave. to Foster Ave., and thence via private _ 
right-of-way to Rockaway Parkway and East 105th — 
St., where it connects with the Canarsie Shuttle — 

7 
{ 


line, operating over private ht-of-way be -_ 
East 95th and East 96th Sts. toonaras "au ose hee 


B.-M.-T.-EAST RIVER TUBES. 


Whitehall St., Manhattan, to Montague St. 
Brooklyn, Length between bulkhead lines, 3,9 


»: A Pa 


s* 


6 

_ feet; inside minimum diameter, 15 feet: outside 

m um diameter, 17 feet, 2 inches; work begun 

July, 1914; tunnel opened, Aug. 1, 1920. 

' Sixticth Street Tunnel, from Manhattan to Long 

Island City, length between bulkheads 2,580 feet, 
minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun August, 
1916, tunnel opened Aug. 1, 1920. 

Fourteenth Btreet-Eastern, from Manhattan to 
Wiliiamsburg. Length between bulkheads 3,050 
feet, minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun February, 
1916, tunnel opened June 30, 1924. 


_ HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 


North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jersey 
City to Morton St., New York. Started November, 
1874; the first in New York officially opened February 
25, 1908. Two single track tubes, with a minimum 
inside diameter of 15 feet, 3 inches, and approx- 
imately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at Mor- 
ton St. and extend to Christopner St. thence to 
Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St. Started 
March, 1904, completed in 1910. Section from 
Morton to 12th St. shield construction, remainder 
cut and cover. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey City 
to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cortlandt, 
Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. Started 
May, 1905; opened for traffic July, 1909. Two 
tubes about 5,950 feet long, with cast iron rings, 
16 feet 7 inches outside diameter and 15 feet 2 
inches inside diameter. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) extend 
from the Hoboken terminal of the Lackawanna 
Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, with con- 
nections to the north tunnels and to the Erie 
Railroad Station. At Washington St. a branch 
runs to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 
Jersey City, where connections are made with the 
south tunnels. West from Washington St., Jersey 
City, to a point east of Waldo Ave. is a double- 
track concrete subway with a center wali dividing 
the two tracks. West from this latter point the 
two tracks rise to the surface and extend upon the 
surface to Journal Square Station, Jersey City, at 
which point operating connection is made with the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, extending to 
Manhattan Transfer, Newark. Work started 
March, 1906; completed April, 1912. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TUBES. 


Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station, New York, to Weehawken, 
N. J. There is no station at Weehawken; the electric 
trains from the Pennsylvania Station run to Man- 
hattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J., without a stop. 
Work started April 1, 1904; completed in 1910. 
Two tubes of cast iron rings, 23 feet outside diam- 
eter and 21 feet 2 inches inside diameter; subaqueous 
portion, 6,118 feet long. The Hudson tubes were 
put in service on Nov. 27, 1910, at which time the 
road was electrified between Long Island City and 
Manhattan Transfer. Electrification had been in 
progress since 1903. 

Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Statiou, mentioned above, 
across New York under 32d and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave, Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
The tunnels are built of concrete with the crown 
about 60 feet below the wodga~ of eg street. 

East River tunnels connect ith the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes with rings 
93 feet outside diameter, each tube from the Man- 
hattan shaft to the Long Island City shaft, 3,900 
feet long. ‘The tunnels under Manhattan snd the 


Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m., Nov 
s ie 
meter, with PAS aged width of 20 feet &3 
learance lo . 6 in. p 
% 1920. tm 19 1 the total traffic was 12,756,193 
vehicles, of which 10,277,599 were passenger 


i Fone te 
of the Palisades. Each tube is to 3 
Lt diameter with roadway width of 21 
ft.,6in. A single tube with appropriate approaches 
and connections for two-way traffic Spree is 
being constructed as a first operating unit. The 
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tube was “holed through” in 1935 and is schéduld 
to go into service early in the winter of 1938. 


“L” LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


There are four elevated roads in these two bor+ 
oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 
ond Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl Street and New 
Bowery to the Bowery; to Division Street; to Allen 
Street, First Avenue to 23d Street; to Second Avenue; 
to 129th Street, where it merges with the Third 
Avenue “L.” Some trains operate to Freeman 
Street on the Westchester Branch of the subway via 
the Bergen Street cut-off. Some trains operate over 
the Queensboro Bridge to Astoria and Corona. 
Third Avenue “L" starts at Park Row (old 
Chatham Street) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs 
on Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Avenue 
to 129th Street. where it crosses the Harlem River 
and continues north, via private right-of-way to 
3rd Ave. and 145th St., thence via 3rd Ave. past 
Crotona Park to Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park. 
North of Fordham Road the branch known as the 
Webster Ave. extension runs north via Webster 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, thence east via Gun Hill 


Road to a connection with the White Plains Ave. “ 


subway extension. 

At 149th Street, the “L"’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard. and White 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. At 143rd St. and 
3rd Ave., 2nd Ave. express trains operate via Willis 
Ave., and Bergen Ave. to Westchester Ave., in 
rush hours, to and from Freeman 8t. 

Ninth Avenue ‘‘L” starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to’ Greenwich 
Street; to West 14th Street and Ninth Avenue; on 
Ninth Avenue to 53d Street, where it merges with 
the Sixth Avenue “L,”’ and the two roads jointly 
continue on Ninth (Columbus) Avenue to 110th 
Street; to Eighth Avenue; to 155th Street, where 
the road crosses the Harlem River, bearing st, 
connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N. Y¥. 
Central R. R. at Sedgwick Avenue, and continuing 
east to Jerome Avenue. \ 

Sixth Avenue “L" starts at South Ferry, Batte 
Park, and runs north through the park to. Chure) 
Street; to Murray St.; to West Broadway: to West 
Third Street; to Sixth Avenue; to West 53d Street; 
= Ninth Se Aer: 9 where it merges with the Ninth 

venue “L.”" 


“L” LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS, 


The Culver line to Coney Island operates from 
Sands S8t., Brooklyn, Adams Street, Myrtle Avenue, 
Hudson Avenue, Flatbush Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
38th Street cut, and thence via a new structure, 
principally on Gravesend Avenue, to Coney Island. 

The Fulton St. “L’’ Line extends from 
Row, Manhattan, via Brooklyn Bridge, Fulton St. 
eee ), Van Sinderen Ave., Pitkin Ave., Crescent 

t., and Liberty Ave. to Lefferts Boulevard (119th 
St.), Queens. 

The Myrtle Ave. “L” Line extends fromBrooklyn 
Bridge via Adams St. and Myrtle Ave. to Wyckoff 
and Myrtle Aves., and thence via private right-of- 
way to Metropolitan Ave., Queens. 

‘The gyn as Ave. “L’’ Line extends from 
Brooklyn Bridge via Adams St. (Brooklyn), Myrtle 
Ave., Grand Ave. and Lexington Ave, to Broadway 
and Gates Ave., where it connects with the Broad- 
way-Jamaica ‘“L.” ; 

he Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 
right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin Ave., 
where it connects with the Fulton St. “L,”’ to ‘fds 
ct Park, where it connects with the Brighton Beac 
ine of the B.-M. T. Subway. 

The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 
Ave., Astoria. 


The Flushing Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 


Station, Long Island City, via Queens Boulevard 
aid Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushing. 

Broadway-Jamaica “L’’ described under Nassau 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 

The Fifth Avenue ‘“L’’ runs 
Brooklyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th St., via 
Fulton Street, Flatbush Avenue, 
Thirty-Sixth Street, and the Culver route. 

Travel into and out of City—Railroads, rap 
transit lines, ferry services and other transportation 
agencies linking the city with outside communities 

ed a "020,847 travelers in 1934, surpassi 

by 408,706 the total of 273,612,141 attained in 1933, 
according to a compilation made public by the 
Transit Commission. 


Commuter traffic showed a decrease of 3,908,864 


assengers, while trunk line railroad traffic entering 
res leaving the city totaled 187,046,647 riders in 
1934 as compared with 187,567,213 in 1933. 


Park, 
St. 


from Sands 8t., . 
Fifth Avenue, 


AP 


Be > hi 
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nm the privately owned ferry lines traffic increased | way traffic, so that the actual number of persons 
eon 37,985,198 paseenwers in 1933 to 28,424,906 in| entering and leaving the city was 137,010,414, of 
Se ee ere sees an bob aie ia | On" che base of 300 tal trame days tp the year 

/ , m the a 
m= Raga oneee riders, as compared wit we ie Commission estimated, 0,702, persons 
y The Holland Tunnel showed a total of 10,787,453 | used the railroad tu and ferr: nto y ! 
in 1934, as compared with 10,860,645 in 1933. day, of whom 367,863 were commuters and 88,839 

The ‘George Washington Bridge, was used by | transient daily visitors. In 1933 the estimated total | 
6,152,343 persons in 1934, as compared with 5,-| of daily passengers was 456,020, of whom 374,376 — 
910,240 in 1933. 5 were commuters and 81,642 daily visitors. 5) 

one Of the 274,020,847 passengers entering and At Grand Central Terminal the traffic total was — 
leaving the city in 1934, 220,717,828 were classified as | 31,733,863, as against 31,289,695 in 1933, while at 
commuters, as against 224,628,692 in the same| Pennsylvania Station the total of 49,579,853 was a ; 


; classification in 1933. The figures represent two-| gain over that of 47,741,058 in 1933. S 

=e STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC } 

4 

Year (Fisc.) Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total - 

BE tes skis oieie 360,002,672 21,364,690 | 204,106,397 11,441,751 6,872,856 603,788,366 — 

1910 Ppa ae iseates¥ysc5, ® 371,165,696 56,524,261 | 289,308,085 34,430,074 11,712,623 763,140,739 

BOLD S Dave Pe lete pvt 415,551,116 81,502,803 | 354,700,113 52,686,108 14,312,009 918,752,149 
ene | 3E0-272 201 | Oh 141.00 | see goe aes | Beiaocias | i9's90'168 | 1,039,978742 

Beta ,663, 1353, 474'872'275,.| 56,868,143 | 16,939,627 | 1,017,696,202 


,306,822 50,949,549 17,133,068 | 1,033,297,736 
496,637,959 51,691,870 10,335,834 | 1,020,399,607 
490,422,154 52,686,161 9,136,035 | 1,000,571,859 
472,745,585 52,647,427 8,596,300 960,503,883 
446,866,099 50,660,389 7,602,437 901,708,302 
411,623,974 47,646,961 6,624,134 833,098,693 
364,491,594 42,169,176 5,639,191 731,875,594 
351,073,830 33,441,091 2,732,768 694,046,142 


337,636,740 | 28,029,957 |.....-...-.- 666,658,250 
_- _-Note:—Queens figures exclude B. M. T._ Table covers paying passengers only and excludes trolley traffic © 
¥ _ on the Williamsburg Bridge, 1927-Feb. 15, 1931, while the City ran that line. 
Ne: ees “L,” SUBWAY, STATEN ISLAND AND BUS TRAFFIC. 
' Interborough | Interborough |B.M.T.,““L’’and Hudson Staten Island | Fifth Avenue 

“L” Lines. Subway Lines. | Subway Lines. Tubes. Rapid Transit} Coach Co. — 

293,826,280 268,962,115 162,493,801 42,839,979 6,014,928 6,305,175 

301.792.517 345,585,749 182,535.897 58.968,414 6.943.302 14,050,471 


369,034,477 586,098,633 376,782,635 92,250,836 13,011,958 42.552.709 
736,820,672 591,256,029 107,918,242 12.443,909 67,700,517 


784,280,073 621,251,881 108,826,762 13,000.311 69,425,753 


973,302,920 695,228,660 | 101,626,942 12,999,636 55,352,535, & 
919,459,670 653,824,410 90,320,135 10,892,762 51,042,362 


836,505,203 612,995,667 78,051,350 9,710,103 40,035,070 
810,296,328 606,434,205 76,311,146 9,129,112 38,788,131 
800,749,169 598,231,061 05, S60;901 ie hatiwort wae cites wie 38,575,345 


figures are for calendar years. / 

Se ra the City of New York Independent System—(1933) 59,081,550; (1934) 
22/9, 5 

(fiscal 

619,560; (1935) 248,046,734. Bus figures (total) cover franchise lines, and do not include ~ 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES. = 
(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company.) : 


_ Fiscal} Operating Operating Net Corpor- || Fiscal) Operating Operati: Net Corpor- — 
Year | Revenue Income Income Year Revenue pease ate Pees 


ee Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolla: 

— 1920..} 121,632,966.36|} 22,369,737.80/210,661,364.06 || 1928..| 157,421,152.89| 45,177,271,23 8,705,974.07. X 

—-:1921..| 129,237,751.00) 18,916,487.22] 216,362,545.66 || 1929..] 159,576,434.55! 46,905,452.31 756,447.11 — 

«1922... } 133,452,686.24) 33,142,864.45], Bechet 1930..} 161,921,447.98| 44,352,726.47| 7,122,573.41 — 
158. 


- 1925.; |1145;830;553.50| 39°878'867.38| 41498'090.92||1933..| 134°242'163.12| 38°551'915, 47 
26, |1149,774,100.90| 43,206,037.91| 7;4571000.70 || 1934..| 133°260'083.55| 30:079-423.60| G.0dT sos. 25 
| 153,558,990.62| 42,985,139.91] _6,866,682.94 || 1935..| 132'890/077.31! 36,920,106.92| 4.451/890.51_ 


' ___ Note:—2Decrease. 1Data for operation of Williamsburg Bridge Line by Department of Plant and Struce , 


ee _ tures are excluded from these figures for the period December 1, 1923 to June 30, 1926. By 
Bint, _ ; 
eth) z ; R THE DIESEL ENGINE. E 

a ; ohh a (Contributed by the technical engineer of a large motor corporation.) 4 
The average total weight of the Diesel engine lo- | expensive at the present time than the steam locomo- _ 


i ' 
_ comotive is probably less than the steam locomotive | tive, possibly due to the cost of the ele 
Wy s ctrical a 
: a of equivalent horsepower. Ment as well as the Diesel engine. ef be 
___ However, ‘the weight distribution is much better In terms of service the Diesel locomotive seems to 
than that on the steam locomotive since all of the | have a large advantage, although there have been too + 
y weight is carried by the driving wheels. On the | few of them built and operated to draw any definite 
i che omouivtlve the drivers do not carry the total | engineering conclusions at present. 
, 
j 


ye 5 A number of railroads are now using Diese 

' ‘The total weight of the Diesel locomotive is, | motives of vari pes, 80: ite 
Pi cae available for traction, while on the steam | ing and others: for’ Bes line oD of thew for eee 
~ + locomotive it is not. Both the Sante Fe and the B. & O. now have 

oe In cost, the Diesel locomotive is somewhat more | Diesel locomotives in use on passenger trains. 


\ aie 


Ase: { 


for 


eepoeon 10 years old and over. 


the gainful workers 72.9 per cent. were males, 
and 27.1 per cent were females. The male gainful 
workers formed 79.9 per cent of all males 10 years 
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MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK GITY. 
(Figures compiled by the U. 8. Buréau of the Census.) 
e Wage Wages in Cost ot Value of Horse 
Year Estab. | warners. Year. Materials. Products. Capital. Power. 
No. |Aver. No. Dollars. Dollars. a Dollars. Doliars, Wo. atte 
1899...:. +--| 19,243 | 388,58 196,656,000 634,210,000 | 1,172,870,000 853,238,000 | .. Ea i 
I See 20,83) 464,716 | 248,128,000 818,029,000 | 1,526,523,000 | 1,042:946,000 | ..°...- 
ee 25,933 | 553,923 | 323,414.00 1,090,783,000 | 2,027,425,000 | 1,361,860,000 | 428,838 
UT Ses 9,62 585,279 | 357,498,000 | 1,229,155,000 | 2,292,832'000 | 1,626,104'000 550,962 
Opt Eee 32,590 | 638,775 | 805,822,451 | 2'861,476,000 260,7' 7 | 3,038 ave 
BAD sa 's ator: 26,801 | 536,665 | 762,596,719 | 2,248'500,925 Sans 
BDI sce es 27,423 | 577,971 | 849,937,423 | .........1... 
od re 23,714 38,8 844,648,136 | 2,718,792.438 
Oy oan 27,076 | 552,507 | 904,646,427 | 2,853,834/232 
EAN 2a nies 29,446 | 563,249 | 912,274,596 | 2,947,129,773 
LES Se 26,232 | 471,999 | 678,705,151 | 2,088,602,135 
193 19,233 | 391,391 | 438,778,462 | 1,331,048,611 
In the New York City “industrial area,” which includes the five boroughs and also Westchester County, 
N. Y., and six counties in New Jersey (Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Passaic, Union) the 1933 figures 
are (1929 figures in parenthesis)— 
Establishments, 24,012 (36,307) ; wage earners, 620,814 (916,706); wages in year, $665,160,054 ($1,415,019,- Z 
737); cost of materials, $2,116,776,719 ($4,846,209,132); value of products, $4,284,825,526 ($9,339,103,436). a” 
SUMMARY FOR 1933, BY BOROUGHS. 
Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of 
f Borough Estab. Earners Year terials Products 
No. Aver. No. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. : 
768 14,947 11,116,533 32,761,437 75,708,311 
3,500 102,112 104,783,208 283,992,165 598,324,967 
13,638 228,859 267,763,304 845,358,515 1,871,646,053 
1,187 39,927 43,175,382 140,653,691 .994,323 
I 5, 5,940,035 28,282,803 48,999,20 
SUMMARY FOR 1931, BY BOROUGHS. 
DE? Spe er ae 1,154 17,894 26,659, 100 46,724,185 115,409,116 / 
BSPUGRIVYS fos os.) os v2. 5,160 122,247 157,043,169 401,685,858 38, 906,451 : 
mMenhattan:. . 6.0... /.5..- 18,233 262,832. 401,870,084 1,323,920,722 2,841,518,692 
SU a ee eee ee 1,501 46,035 63,076,194 178,868,754 352,547,787 ‘ 
TIPREMIEA CLS hw ove Gt ed Se 184 6,649 9,131,967 36,507, 551 63,572,487 7 
SUMMARY FOR 1929 BY BOROUGHS. ; 
Tn! Sa BES 1,204 24,953 40,513,431 73,021,421 176,326,999 § 
MESCER GEN tt Ra, » u's! via b <'y © 5,818 146,648 214,949, 571 592,184,262 1,214,090,535 r, 
maenhattan.. .. 2... 05.. 20,797 328,230 558,754,981 1,942,634,397 3,986,303,344 ' 
0S IRR eee Core 1,417 55,166 85,461,966 278,860,787 515,178,834 1 
Richmond.......... os 210 8,247 12,594,647 60,428,906 92,354,729 ; 
GAINFUL WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1930. f: I 
The 3,187.459 gainful workers in 1930 in New York | old and over in 1930 as compared with 81.8 per a 
City constituted 46.0 per cent of the total population | cent in 1926, while the female gainful workers y 
of the city (6,930,446) and 54.8 per cent of population | formed 29.7 per cent of all females 10 years old and 4 
10 years old and over. In 1920, the number of | over in 1930. as compared with 30.4 per cent in 1920. ,: 
gainful workers was 2,531,412. forming 45.0 per cent By boroughs, the gainful rkers numbered: 
of the total population and 56.0 per cent of the Manhattan—675,135 males, 319,899 


Bronx—412,572 males, 137,324 females. Brooklyn— _ 
828,526 males, 280,773 females. Queens—358,083 
males, 110,949 females. Richmond—50,283 males, 
13,915 females. : 


J 
females. a 
: 


Male. |{Female. 


Occupation. Male. |Female. Occupation. a : 
‘ WIAD degre glace os es 2,324,699) 862,860||Salesmen and saleswomen........ 154,193) 41,165 » 
meee Sees Fae POE ifoet G70) Eton Drokerd..). oct ree Cenk 10,475 oh P 
Brick & stone masons & tile layers 18,202 2||Wholesale dealers, imp. a 12,653 288 , 
Builders and building contractors. 9.725 7)\Policemen........... : 18,716 165) 7 oi 
SeRUETILEHT creetae eat te? 5 iby es tied “Shen ae Te aap ecto Piece Nanny ¥ 
; ists, sculpt's, acher of a Fi 4 sy 
ae x ae aaa 2h 788 3 oe editors, & reporters..... per ane a 
3 mn: Ea 18,274) % <2 28 PREV INEM F158 Ria sia oon wae 5 i 
ces a averacerd (ai : MENA Dentater, (.-0coc akee Chaglewudone 6,005] 246 j 
PRC THINAGE 0, sh Seg sod. Uy wicie Soe 26,296]. ..-.. Lawyers and juages............- 17,659 622 — 
Man & officials (manuf.)...... 21,465| 1,498||Musicians & teachers of music... . 15,310) 5,962 a 
Gexnufaoturers. cs ----.20.-02.. 81'334|  °786||Photographers..............+¢0+ ,766 454, ' 
Mech., auto. fac., gar., & rep. sh’s| 20,39) 1||Physicians and surgeons......... 11,853 Pr 94 Lea 
“Painters, glaz., & varn. (building) .| 47.741 12||Teachers (school)....,...+..++++ 9,471| 38,414 . 
umbers & gas & steam fitters...| 23.437]...... Technical engineers../ 1222.1... 17,055 12 Ny 
‘Tailors & tailoresses...........-- 53 1,287|| Civil engineers & surveyors,.... 6,782 2 
Factory operatives.............. 231,989]143,593|| Electrical engineers........... ray 9 
" Tron & steel, mach & vehicle ind,| 18,651] 1,402|| Mechanical engineers....-..... sia ae 
Leather industries............ 18,731| 4,016|/Trained nurses..............--- A 
print’g, & allied indus. . 11,98 7,320} | Bar , hairdressers & manicurists} 22,907 ae 
coat, & over es. 3, ,464||Elevator tenders,..........+-+-- 8,65. Pe 
rextile industries...........- 11,881] 12,637||Janitors and sextons...........- 12,563] | 7.831 
AS DONOTA sare cle coe wie a's 7 9 2,137||Laundry operatives........-..-- 13.678 295 
gen., & not : 254||Porters (except in stores)........ 29,165]. ..... ; 
e Rest., cafe, & lunch room keepers | 12,723/ 1,399 
SSrvanta. ole evrdlys. 3 47,704/125,949 
AN Waltetsie, 2. .5.ces2 ‘| 37/699 17,475 ee 
F 


'3||Agents, collectors, & credit 
Bookkee 1 
2||Clerks (except in stores) 


6 
Accountants and auditors. 15'071 


“me: 
pers and casniers... 
Meg., er’d, & office boys and girls. 4 
Stenographers and typists........ F 89,262 ; 


\ 
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THE WATER SUPPLY 


("@f0e ee 


C 
poe Eleva-|‘ 


Square] tion, 
Miles. | Feet 


A “ Reservoirs. 


Acres. Gallons 


Catskill System. 


Ashokan—E. Basin | 5,131.2] 8.01 82,180 
aS st W. Basin. Bare 82 B ages 
PAYER aa efeie.d sales lore i : i 
Kenatto! aheeineea. 2,218.3 .0| 30,573 
Schoharie... 52... | 1,145.0 Z 19,583 
. Wampus.....:..-. 45.6} 0.07, 87 
Total .........../11,892.9] 18.41]...... 
I y. . 
“ Croton System. 
Amawalk.......... 
Barrett’s P 


ace Brook eS 
_ Boyd’s Corners .... 5 
Carmel—Middie Br.. 1.1} 4,145 


371. 7 
502.1! 10,427 
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(Revised yearly for the Almanac by the Chief Engineer of the Department.) 


White Pond........ 
0 ————— 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Area. Capae= 
ity 
Square mee Million 


Reservoirs, : 
‘Acres. | Miles. | Feet. | Gall 


ROLOSS RAV CPs ener chee tre 
Croton Falls 


Gilead Lake. 
Gleneida Lak 


New Croton....... 
Sodom E. Branch... 
Titicus 


11,752.3| 18.40 
23,645.2| 36.81 


Carmel—West Br... 2 é 


WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY. 
eg ; Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons. 


Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was 


inti 


4ssquare miles lies north of the Esopus, in the 
____ heart and higher section of the Catskill Mountains. 
The flow of Schoharie Creek is intercepted by 
__Gilboa dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 
: ‘ne Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
udson at Kingston, N. Y.,.and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
shed, which has a drainage area of 257 square miles. 
‘The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
b has an area of 375 square miles and a 
300,000,000 gallons daily. 


iB 


Brooklyn- 


a ‘safe yield of 


The remainder of the bor- 
5 private water companies. 
system furnishes about one-half of the 


| EES 
_. Richmond—The Borough is supplied from the 
: , Catskill system, supplemented by a small amount 
| trom local wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 
_ ? reservoir for the Catskill system, is in this borough. 

The cost of the Catskill system was about $193,- 
000,000, of which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie 


Works, - 
The city, in 1934, got $35.781,458 from the sale 
__ of'water. * 
~£ ‘Hilt View reservoir is in Yonkers, just north of the 
_ New York City line and 15 miles south of Kensico. 
_ The Hudson River ts crossed by a tunnel wholly 
¥ oe eee at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 


we a Ma’h., Priv. er. a‘h., Vv. 
Mat) Brx. |Brook.| Que. | Rich. |. Cos. | Total.}} (Cal.) | Brx. |Brook.} Que. | Rich. | Cos. | Total 
Z 3 143.1 12.6 8.9 32.9} 528.5}|1927 . §15.4| 226.1 53.1 22.0 51.5) 868.1 
gre 310 128.8 13.0 11.5 34.6] 528.9/|1928 508.9} 229.0 65.9 21.4 52.6] 877.8 

) I: : 18.1 18.4 45.0| 734.9|/1929. 542.2} 240.8 73.7 26.8 60.2| 943.7 
18.0} 17.8} 46.6} 731.3//1930. 554.4; 258.4] 78.2} 29.8} 54.5} 985.3 
26.4] 18.2) 39.2} 742.5)|1931. 533.0! 242.0} 83.1] 25.3) 57.2} 940.6 
32.1 20.0) 38.3} 761.6||1932. 520.4} 250.1 82.5 24.6 57.1} 935.7 
40.3} 21.9) 41.9] 780.2|;1933. 527.2; 246.7). 82.3) 24.5) 60.7) 941.4 
45.9) 21.7] 45.2} 839.6//1934. 534.7; 256.8}  85.9| 24.8) 58.5} 960.7 
50.7] 23.3! 48.8] 863.3) o 


downtake chamber chlorine is introduced into the 
water for the destruction of germ life. The gas is 
delivered compressed to a liquid state in steel con- 
tainers, neutralized or dissipated before the water 
reaches the distribution pipes. 

From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is de- 
livered into the five boroughs by a circular tunnel 
in solid rock reducing in diameter from 15 to 14 
13, 12, and 11 feet. The total length of the tunnel 
is eighteen miles. From two terminal shafts in 
Brooklyn steel and cast iron pipe lines extend 
into Queens and Richmond. One 36-inch and 
one 42-inch flexible-jointed cast iron pipe, buried 
in trenches in the harbor bottom, have been laid 
across the Narrows to the Staten Island shore, 
whence a 48-inch cast iron pipe and a 66-inch steel 
pipe extend to the Silver Lake reservoir, holding 
435,000,000 gallons. The total length of the de- 
livery system is about 56 miles. ; 

The cost of the portions of the Catekil aqueduct 
within the city limits, including the tunnel, pipe 
lines, appurtenances and Silver Lake reserv 
is about $37,000,000. iy 

A new city tunnel has been constructed at an 
estimated cost of $42,692,567, from Hill View reser- 
voir through the Bronx, under the East River near 
Riker’s Island and into Queens and Brooklyn, to a 
connection with the present city tunnel. F 

High Pressure Fire Service System—The high 
Pressure fire service system in Manhattan is 
bounded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenu Four-. 
teenth Street, Third Avenue, Bowery, ouston 
Street, East River, Battery, North River. There 
are two Se Statlons—Gansevoort and West 
Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta- 
tion has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 


Either fresh or salt water may be used. Each 
pump ’can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. 
In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire 


Service systems. The one for the business and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
Yard, St. Edward's Street, St. Felix Street, Fort 
Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, 
Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the water 
front, Covering an area of 4.8 miles. The sup- 
ply is furnished by two stations, one located a 
the foot of Joralemon Street, and the reserve at 
Willoughby and St. Edward’s Streets. Both draw 
their supply from the Ridgewood mains. The 
main station is also connected to the East River, for 
emergency use. wide pa 
‘The Coney Island high pressure system prc 
tects an area of 470 acres. The pumping static 
is located at West 12th Street ain Coney I 
Creek, which once was a waterway. , co 
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FOREIGN CONSULATES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


17 Battery P} Germany........ 17 Battery Pl. Nicaragua.....,. 17 Battery Pl. 
 *Australia.......25 Broadway. Great Britain... .25 Broadway.! ||Norway......... 115 Broad, 
Austria. -500 Fifth Ave. RRCOCG). Cas aries 30 Rockefeller ||Panama......... 90 Broad. 
Belgium -257. Fourth Ave. Plaza. Paraguay........230 Park Ave, 
Bolivia -90 Broad. Guatemala....... 90 Broad. POTS ass 25 Fifth Ave, 
Brazil -17 Battery Pl 03) ee -.90 Broad. SR 21 West St. —* 
_ Bulgaria. -21 West St., Honduras. --17 Battery Pl. |/Poland.. ...151 E. 67th St. 
“Canada .....,.. 25 Broadway Hungary . --7 Morris. Portugal. . .-15 Moore. 
“3 De Be ee 2 est St. Iceland... _. . ‘See Denmark. Roumania.... 1819 Broadway. j 
BING. 6 os ko 1250 Sixth Ave. ||Irish Free State. .405 Lex. Ave. Russia, Soviet. ...7 E. 61st St. 
Colombia........ 21 West St. Reales ao. cake Xo 134 E. 70th. Salvador..........270 Broadway 
...-.17 Battery Pl. MADOTRL S sous 500 Fifth Ave. |/San Marino...... 23 W. 56th St. 
17 Battery Pl. |jLatvia.......... 30_Rockefeller |/Siam............ 2 Park Ave. 
... 1440 Broadway. Plaza. Spain...........515 Madison. 
16 Bridge St. PAU eee oe 277 Broadway. ||Sweden.........405 Lex’t’n Av. : 
. -17 Battery Pl. Lithuania. ......11 Waverly Pl. ||Switzerland...... 468 4th Ave. 
. 17 Battery Pl. Luxemburg. ..... 356 W. 128d St.}/ Turkey.......... 1775 Broadway 
-103 Park Ave. Mexico. ...... -225 W. 34th. *Un. of So. Africa.44 Whitehall. ~ 
.18 W. 94th St. Monaco... . .2 Rector, Druguay. oo oe 17 Battery Pl, 
-610 Fifth Ave. Netherlands. ....17 Battery Pl. Venezuela. ...... 113 Broad. 
. .44 Whitehall. *New Zealand. ..44 Whitehall. Yugo-Slavia. ....1819 Broadway. 
eSeminar a chit bh ST 


*Not Consulates but commercial and passport control offices, 


FIRES AND FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Wr. No. Loss. Sr: No. Loss. er. No. Loss. et: No. Loss. i 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


7890} 3,418,591}]} 1909 | 12,437] 7,431,635]| 1922 | 18,757/22,743,195 
46) 3,396,892 )) 1910 | 14,405 Saeniane 1923 ae eae 19,637,915 


3 
6 
885 | 2,479] 3,789,283|| 1899 | 8/053|11,277,311|] 1912 | 15,633] 9:069,580|| 1925 | 22'849]18'869!085 
886 | 2/415] 3/340/810|| 1900} 8,405 1913 | 12,958] 7,467,997|| 1926 | 25,185|21,571,725 
1887 | 2/929] 5,585,425|| 1901 | 8,424} 8/816,365|] 1914 | 14/425] 81217,811]| 1927 | 24/341/19,257/215 
1888] 3/217| 5,485,922|| 1902 | 8,700] 6,998,563|| 1915 | 13,416] 5:757,018|| 1928 | 25,949|16,624.381 
1889 | 2/836] 4/142:777|| 1903 | 10/046] 7,082:439)| 1916 | 13,677) 8,746,404|| 1929 | 29,723|16,994,030 . 
18 3,479| 4,168,165|| 1904 | 11/148] 7/667,523|| 1917 | 14,053 |14/278,523|| 1930 | 311391|18116.305 
1891} 3,938] 6,959,650|| 1905 | 11,524] 7/279.514|| 1918] 13,971] 9,538,725|| 1931 | 30,994|15,363,020 
1892] 4/011] 5,060,973 || 1906 | 12,181] 7/218/488|| 1919 | 13/429/12/488/258|| 1939 | 31/293|17.947,701 
1893] 4'151| 5,992,583]| 1907 | 121547] 91413,042|| 1920 | 14.268]18806,908|| 1933 | 26,298] 9.723.535 
18 3/983] 4,208/553]| 1908 | 13,039] 9.261.078|| 1921 | 16.350|20.200,808|| 1934 | 27,056] 9,426,515 | 
1895 | 31963| 3.619.801 a 


tan— (1927) $9,684,015; (1928) $6,993,970; ueens—(1927) $1,959,435; (1928) $1,845,205; 
(1929) $6346 rr 71930) $7,513,685; (1931) $5,767,- | (1929) $1,837,890; (1930) $2,660,580; (1931) bar; 
780; (1932) $6,690,930; (1933)' $2,902,300; (1934) $0051 £1932) $1,264,965; (1933)' $1,269,585; (193 
: —(1 1,371,125; 1928 $1,709,030; Richmond—(1926) $307,450; (1927) $1,304,390; 
peor, i077). Asso) $1 016,106 dost) $1,360,- | (1928) $1,022,624; (1929) $965,590; (1930) $667,888; 
10; (1932) $1,704,410; (1933) $1,305,485; (1934) } (1931) $507,090; (1932) $307,515; (1933) $159,205; 


(1934) $194,960. 
‘ooklyn—(1927) $5,366,250; (1928) $5,794,410;| © Fire deaths in the city in 1934 totaled 136; (1933) 
(929) $5,404 bss: tg30) $5,357,645; toss .278,- | 125; (1922) 117. see 
180; (1932) $7,979,971; (1933)' $4,086,960; (1934) “ a Water Used on fires in 1934 totaled 87,986, 
$3,562,945. i & 


ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures, 1879-1925, from Journal of Commerce; since, from National Board of Fire Underwriters.) 
co vear Loss. Year, | Loss | Year, Loss. Year. Loss. 


167,544,370 21 $495,406,012 
; bosses { 7. 


561,980,751 
472) 933,969 
464 


459,445,778 
501,980,624 
451,643,866 


271,453,189 
262'848,122 


—_— t 


STATE BIRDS ADOPTED BY WOMEN’S CLUBS OR AUDUBON SOCIETIES. ts , 
, nnec' diana, Iowa, | Missouri. Wren—Ohio and South Carolina. Bob 
ae Bota eo aeectea peg es bird” by | White (Quail)—Oklahoma and Rhode Island. 
virtue of choices made by women’s clubs or state | p77" arizona. California Quatl—California. Lark= 
udubon societies. These choices are: Bunting—Colorado. Brown Pelican—Louisiana, 
Mocking bird—Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi and | Brown Thrasher—Georgia, Baltimore Oriole—Mary- 
‘Texas. Western Meadow Lark—Kansas, Montana, | land. Purple’ Finch—New Hampshire. | Road 
‘Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota | runner—New Mexico. Ruffed Grouse—Pennsy iat 2. 
pera W. oming. Cardinal—Delaware, since a alts glace A es ne On. 
j ichig: = e— * 
entucky. cael ph ee SO ie Very 3 is the State bird of Massachusetts by 


8 Thrus ) ia and Vermont.| popular consent, says the National Association of 
eee ey OF Nevada... -Chicka- | Audubon Societe although the State Reka 
ee—Maine and North Carolina. Goldfinch—Minne- | voted it down on the grounds that it went to Flor 


and New Jersey. Blue bird—New York and | for the winter. 


> ~ New York Bay is the principal entrance to New 
-" York City, It 1s divided into two parts, the Lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a passage 
m about five-eighths of a mile wide at its narrowest 
, part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is between 
' Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway Point on 
> the north and is about five miles wide. The Upper 
Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. 
{ The principal entrance channels to the Harbor of 
New York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 
~.  Ship-Bayside-Geduey Channel. 
fee: Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
° Important channel, was completed April 17, 1914. 


It has a comparatively straight course in a north- 


westerly and then northerly direction from deep 

water in the ocean through the Lower Bay. It is 

38,000 feet in length and 2,000 feet in width, and 
has a depth of 40 feet. The mean range of tide is 
| about 4.5 feet. 
: Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the 
- route formerly used by deep-draught vessels. It ex- 
tends westward past Sandy Hook and then northward 
through the Lower Bay. It has a depth of 30 feet 
and a nominal width of 1,000 feet. 


— oe 2) ee re eee 


+ _ channels the extensive terminals of the Bush Terminal 
Co, and of the New York Dock Co., as well as the 


municipal terminals in South Brooklyn, are directly 
accessible for large ships and have easy communica- 
~ tion with the other sections of the inner harbor. 
Bay Ridge Channel has a controlling depth of 38 
_ teet, varying in width from 500 to 1,750 feet from the 
entrance in the Narrows to Red Hook Channel which 
latter has a controlling depth of 32 feet, varying in 
width from 500 to 1,200 feet to Buttermilk Channel. 
Tne combined iength o1 these channels is about 4.5 
jiles and the mean range of tide is about 414 feet. 
__ Buttermilk Channel extends northeasterly from 
meine. Upper Bay southwest of Governors Island to the 
East River northeast of Governors Island and is 
about 2.5 miles in length. Work has been completed 
in dredging the channel 500 feet wide to a depth of 
40 feet from the Upper Bay to Bast River. The 
ba pom range of tide is 4.5 feet. 
‘The Hudson (North) River empties into Upper 
New York Bay at the Battery, the southernmost point 
_ of Manhattan Island. The width of the river between 
j es ablished pierhead lines is 3,670 feet at the Battery 
and gradually decreases to 2,770 feet between 


with a least depth of 40 feet is available through the 
Hudson River up to West 61st Street; thence up to 
about West 96th Street, deep water is found in the 
centre of the river and thence generally along the 
_ eastern shore to the northern boundary of the city. 
Ms 0 en, goeey City pesertront 8 Se ar 
ing with deep water to the Upper Bay eet dee) 
and 800 feet wide. The depth along the Heporer 
_ waterfront is 40 feet for the entire width of the river. 
_ Above this along the Weehawken-Edgewater water- 
_ front the channel is 26 feet deep and 550 feet wide 
and work is in ee in dredging the channel 750 
feet wide to a depth of 30 feet connecting with the 
ae annel of 40 feet depth in about midstream opposite 
West 145th Street, New York City. The mean 
‘ange of tide at the Battery is 4.4 feet. 
‘The East River is a tidai strait about 16 miles 
mg and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive 
ft ees and estuaries, and extends from the Battery 
tn New York City to Throggs Neck, at the head 
‘ of Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
, Ties Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn, 
___ From the Battery to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a 
channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide has been 
completed. Thence to Hell Gate the channel of 
85 feet depth is 500 to 1,000 feet wide through 
Hell Gate 35 feet deep and 600 feet wide; thence 
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to Long Island Sound at Throggs Neck 35 feet deep 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide. A project is under way — 
for deepening the entire channel to 35 feet from the ~ 
Navy Yard to Long Island Sound. The mean 
range of tide in the Hast River is 4.4 feet at the 
Battery, 4 feet at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 6.3. 
feet at the east entrance to Hell Gate. % 

Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek to- — 
gether form a waterway about 8 miles in length, F. 
which extends from the East River to the Hudson © 
River and separates the Borough of Manhattan ~ 
from the Borough of the Bronx. The East River 
entrance to the Harlem River is about 834 miles © 
by water northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson © 
River entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 
13% miles by water_north of the Battery. The 
improved channel in Harlem River has been dredged - 
to a width of 150 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet 
to the Hudson River. 

Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East ~ 
River at Hunts Point, aboqut 11 miles northeast — 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river — 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is — 
about 24% miles long and from about 50 to 300 ~ 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet and width of 100 
feet in the lower section, extending from the East 
River up to Westchester Avenue. Above this uptoa — 
pos 1,700 feet. above the bridge the channel is 50 
eet wide and 4 feet deep; thence to the gas works at — 
East 173d Street the channel is 20 to 30 feet wide and — 
2feetdeep. Above thisthedepth gradually decreases — 
and the bottom of the river is exposed at low water — 
above a point situated just below the dyeworks at 
East 177th Street. The mean range of tide in the 


' 


‘Bronx River is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet 


at the dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wholly 
within the limits of the City of New York. This 

ream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel ~ 
is 12 feet deep and 100 feet wide across the estuary, 
thence reducing in width to 80 feet, and in the up 
portion, above Unionport, it is 60 feet wide. The 
mean range of tides is 6.8, feet. 

East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that — 
empties into East Chester Bay, on the north shore — 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the — 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- — 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within — 
the limits of the City of New York. The available — 
depth in the channel is 5 feet (or 12 feet at mean high 
water) up to the Fulton Avenue Bridge; thence to the _ 
head of the og og arte about 300 feet above Ful- 
ton Avenue it is 4.5.feet. a 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long Island, 
about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay is about 
1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing Creek, — 
which flows into the head of the bay, is a tidal — 
stream navigable for_a distance of about 3.5 miles 
from its mouth. The length of channel under 
improvement extends from the East River through ~ 
the bay and up the creek to the upper Long Island ~ 
railroad bridge, about five-eighths of a mile above 
the highway bridge at Jackson Avenue, Flushing, a 
total length of about 3 miles. The available mean 5 
low water depth up to the bridge at Jackson Avenue 
is 10 feet; above this to the upper railroad bridge it is _ 
7 feet. The mean range of the tide is about 6.8 feet. _ 

e 


ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE. 


Newtown Creek, a tidal arm of the East River _ 
that separates for a distance of about 4 miles the — 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown 
Creek has a width of 130 feet and a mean low water _ 
depth of 23 feet up to the wharf of the Brooklyn — 
Union Gas Co., about 3,900 feet above Meeker Ave, _ 
Bridge; and to Metropolitan Avenue the depth is — 
14 feet and width 125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep _ 
has been dredged in Dutch Kills, a tributary en- - 
tering the creek from the north about one-half 
mile above Vernon Avenue Bridge. The total — 
rl sae Bite ee eee ame 

i cc is about one-! b 
me zaiee of tide is 4.2 feet. Nd me: an 

allabout Channel is a channel in Waillabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to one 4 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn, The 
channel consists of a waterway extending in a half — 
circle around the inside of the former island, known as- 
Cob Dock, and is divided into two parts by a stone _ 
causeway connecting the mainland with Cob Dock, | 
The eastern section of the channel is about 2,000 
feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide. and hg 
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s * DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOR—Continued. 


Pepin of about 20 feet. At the head of Wallabout 
hannel are two bodies of navigable water. Kent 
Avenue Basin and Wallabout Basin, which are 2,200 
feet long and 1,300 feet long respectively. 

Gowanus Creek Channel, a tidal inlet extendi 
northeasterly 114 miies from its connection with Bay 

ge Channel opposite 28th St., Brooklyn. A 
channel 26 feet deep has been constructed, extending 
eastward about 2,900 feet from 28th St., to Percival 
St., Brooklyn, and 18 feet deep to Hamilton Ave., 
Bridge. The Channel is 300 feet wide opposite 28th 
<q a Cae , ores co idee to 100 feet at 
ul amilton Ave. Bridge. @ waterway beyond 
that bridge is known as Gowanus Canal. Peen 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the shore of 
Long Island and les wholly within the limits of 
the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide, and covers an area of approxi- 
mately 32 square miles. The bay contains numer- 
ous small low-lying islands, which reduce the water 
surface area to about 184 square miles. The hay 
is connected with the ocean by a shifting channel 
over a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water 
channel through this bar is 600 feet wide and 24 
feet deep. Under a joint project for improvement by 
the Federal Government and the City of New York, a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep has been 
dredged from deep water at Barren Island up to 
Canarsie; thence 500 feet wide and-18 feet deep up to 
500 feet northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The mean 
tidal range is 4.5 feet. The United States is to pro- 
vide and maintain the entrance channel, 1,500 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep is yet to be dredged, from deep 
water in the ocean to the interior channel and to reim- 
burse the city for dredging the main channel in the 
bay, while the city is to dredge the other channels 
within the bay, bulkhead the shores of the bay, and fill 
in behind the bulkheads. A riprap stone jetty, about 
8,500 feet long has been constructed by the U. 8. 
off Rockaway Point for the protection of the entrance 
channel. 

Newark Bay is a large estuary extending from the 
confluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 5 miles. 
It is about 144 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay Is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United States 
prciect channel through the bay is 30 feet deep, 1800 
feet wide at the entrance, narrowing to 400 feet a 
Short distance above the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey bridge, thence continuing that width to the 
confluence of the Passaic and Hackensack River 
channels with a branch channel 30 feet deep and 400 
feet wide to the Port Newark Terminal. 

Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water as far as Eighth 
‘treet, City of Passaic, 15.4 miles above its mouth. 

e United States project channel in the river is 30 
feet deep and 300 feet wide to a point 3,000 feet above 
the Lincoln Highway Bridge, thence 20 feet deep and 
300 feet wide to the Nairn Linoleum Works, thence 16 
feet deep and 200 feet wide to the Montclair and 
Greenwood Lake Railroad Bridge, thence 10 feet deep 
and 150 feet wide to the 8th St. Bridge at Passaic. 

Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 

th the Passaic River at the head of Newark 

ay. The navigable channel is 30 feet deep and 400 

tt wide from the Newark Bay Channel to the Jersey 

tral Railroad prides, thence 30 feet deep and 300 
feet wide to a point 2,000 feet north of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad Bridge, thence 12 feet deep and 200 
feet wide to Little Ferry; then 12 feet deep and 150 

wide Ma the New York & Susquehanna & Western 
‘oad bridge. 

Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
if . It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
Soather with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island 

und, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay. 
forms the imMand waterway between New York 
und New Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels drawing 30 feet can be taken at mean low 
yater into Newark Bay, eitner via Lower New York 
Bay, Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill, or via Upper New 
York Bay and Kill van Kull. A channel 30 feet deep 
und 400 feet wide is completed through Raritan Bay 

id Staten Island Sound, passing south of Shooters 
sland, with a branch channel north of Shooters 
slapd 20 feet eeu me 400 feet wide, protected by a 

on its northerly side. 

Kilt on Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 

es in length, lies along the northern shore of 

ten Island and extends from the lower end 
sf Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
0 tect deep and a minimum width of 400 feet has 
) constructed 


b edging and rock remov; 
ugh Kill van Kull tom Upper New York Bay 
the entrance to Newark Bay. 


Racitan River to Arthur Kill Cut-Off Channel. 
A cut-off channel 20 feet deep, 800 feet wide, and 1,1 
miles long connects Raritan River with Arthur Kill 
in the vicinity of Perth Amboy. 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south {is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Gedney-Bayside-Main 
Ship Channels. A channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet 
wide has been dredged from deep water northwest of 
Sandy Hook to Perth Amboy; and a channel 25 feet 
deep, 300 feet wide from this channel to deep water 
above the Long Branch Division bridge of the Central 
R. R. of N. J. at the mouth of the Raritan River. 

Raritan River empties into Raritan Bay at Perth 
Amboy. A channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
has been dredged from the Raritan Bay Channel 
through the Central Railroad Bridge; thence natural 
deep water to Keasby; thence dredged 15 feet deep 
and 200 feet wide to Washington canal; thence 10 
and 11 feet deep and 100 feet wide to the canal locks 
at New Brunswick, 13.8 miles, and a south channel 
10 feet deep and 150 feet wide from Keasby to 
Crab Island, 3.2 miles, 

Elizabeth River is a small stream that empties 
into the Arthur Kill near its junction with Newark 
Bay. The navigable channel in the lower river has 
a depth of 6 feet and a width of 60 feet extending trom 
the mouth to the New York and Long Branch 
Railroad bridge, a distance of 1 mile. 


Rahway River 1s a small stream running near 


Pleasantdale, N. J., and fiowing in a southerly direc- _ 


tion into the west side of Arthur Kill at Carteret. 


There is a 30 foot channel about 1,000 feet axe at 
eas 


the mouth; thence 6 feet deep for about 2 m 
thence 3 to 2 feet deep to Rahway, N. J. No work 
has been done by the Federal government since 1883. 


Woodbridge Creek is a small stream rising near , 


Rahway and flowing through marshes into the west 
side of Arthur Kill. A channel 8 feet deep, 50 feet 
wide, extends from Arthur Kill to the Salamander 
Dock, 1.9 miles. 

Keyport Harbor and Matawan Creek. In Key- 
port Harbor which lies on the south side of Raritan 
Bay about 9 miles west of Sanday Hook, and con- 
sists of a bay 1 mile broad, the United States project 
channel is 8 feet deep and 200 feet wide and is about 
1 mile long, extending from Raritan Bay to the 
Steamboat dock at Keyport. In Matawan Creek 
which flows into Keyport Harbor, the project channel 
is 4 feet deep to Winkson Creek; thence 75 feet wide 
to the N. Y. & L. B. R. R. bridge at Matawan. 


Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek. 
Harbor is an indentation on the south shore of 
Raritan and Sandy Hook Bays at their junction, 
about 5 miles southwest. of Sandy Hook. The 
harbor is not land locked. Compton Creek is @ 
small, crooked tidal stream rising on the west. side 
of the Navesink Highlands and flowing in a general 
northerly direction about 6 miles into Shoal Harbor. 
Ac feet deep and_100 feet wide has been 
dredged from Sandy Hook Bay to the first bend in 
Compton Creek. 


Shrewsbury River is mainly a large tidal basin 


consisting of 2 bays, and known, respectively, as 
the North Branch (Navesink River), which rises 


near Freehold, flows easterly, and is about 15 miles’ 


long, and the South Branch, about 7 to 8 miles long, 
which flows in a northerly direction; and a channe 
called the Main stem, which unites the two branches 
near Normandie and extends northerly 2.75 miles 
to the outlet at the southeast end of Sandy Hook 


Bay, about 4 miles south from the point of Sandy 


Hook. A channel has been dredged 6 feet acer 
and 300 feet wide from the mouth to Island Beac 
1.4 miles; thence 200 feet wide to the junction of the 
two branches, 1.5 miles; thence 150 feet wide in the 
North Branch to Red Bank, 5.5 miles, and in the 
South Branch, 6.1 miles to Branchport. 


Cheesequake Creek is a small tidal stream rising 
near Old ‘Bridge, N. J., and flowing northeasterly into 
Raritan Bay about 2 miles southeast of South Am-~- 
boy. The United States project provides for a 
channel 5 to 4 feet deep, from 50 to 100 feet wide 
from Raritan Bay to head of navigation, 334 miles, 
and 3 feet deep and 3500 feet long in Stump Creek. 

Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. Great Kills 
is a natural harbor on the southeast shore of Staten 
Island. The United States project channel is 10 


feet dee: 
te in Lower ‘New York Bay to the entrance of the 


harbor. 
\ 


Shoal. 


and 150 feet wide and extends from deep, 


fe The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 21st Street_to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is on 
| Eighth Avenue. Postmaster—Acting, Sept. 7, 1934, 
-~ Albert Goldman. Asststants—John J. Kiely and 
: Charles Lubin. In this building are located the 
Postal Inspectors, Railway Mail Service, and 
the executive offices. 
Mail deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4; 
Bronx Borough 2 to 3; Suburban, 2 to 
‘Mail collections—Manhattan Borough. 7 to 26; 
Bronx Borough, 6 to 11; Suburban, 2 to 4. 

The old General Post’ Office, now called the City 
Hall Amnex, covers the triangular block bounded 
by Broadway, Park Row and Mail Street. 

ae, Hudson Terminal Annex is at No 30 Church 


vs Stree 
~ The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Avenue 
‘\ and 45th Street, handles the mail over the N. Y. 
-, Central and New Haven Railroads. in addition to 
loca) business in_that district. 
The Foreign Section is located in the Morgan 


NEW YORK GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


1935, were $62,393,078.81. There are 163, 000 posta t 
savings depositors with $64,000,000. The office has” 
a Ir f 200 employees, with 70 Classified and 92 contract 
stations. - 

The New York office issued $70,000,000 and paid 
out $129,000,000 in money orders. Every day on 
the average the office received, delivered, dispatched 

13,000,000 pieces of ordinary mail; and received and : 
dispatched 280,000 Ibs. of newspapers and periodicals — 
(at pound rates), and 61,000 insured and C.O.D. t 
parcel post packages 

Also, daily, the office gets 4,000 removal notices, — 
receives 43,000 pieces of mail without street addresses, f 
and digs up correct addresses from the City Direc-— 
tory for 30,000 pieces of mail. f 

The New York post office has many branch 
stations, among them being at City Island, Ellis 
Island, Fordham, Governors Island, High Bridge, 
Inwood, Kingsbridge, Morris Heigh ts, Tremont 
Van Nest, Wakefield, Westchester, West ‘Farms, and 
Williamsbridge. ’ 

The New York post office takes mail for the 
U.S. Navy ships, for the aircraft scouting force, and 


Annex, 9th Ave., 29th to 30th Sts. the destroyer squadron, and for the U. 8. Naval 
‘ The postal receipts in the year ended June 30, | Station at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. : 
? 
ee t 
' AIR MAIL TIME, N. Y. CITY TO FOREIGN PLACES. 
Na pad Due at Due at 
i Country. Place. Destination. Place. Destination. — 
peeautiguas./- 2... Bp awOhns' sy ava.ta aa p.m. 2d day Kingston. ....< ee « D.m. next day 
"a penta ian Gee Buenos Aires....... p.m. 9th day St. Johns, Antigus...p.m, 2d day 
“an ~ Aru Maracaibo, Ven..... p.m. 2d da . .- Mexico City... .... p.m. 2d day ‘ 
Ny pONP RSET (os ees icyclecciore a.m.next day St. Johns, Antigua...p.m. 2d day 
ie, "Bridgetown |. 2111) aun. 3d day St. Johns, Antigua... p.m. 2d day 
. St. Johns, Antigua... p. Managua a.m, 3d day 
a. Buenos Aires, Arg...pD.m. 7th day — 
BAMA se elon: D.m. 4th day — 
San Juan a.m, 2dday — 
St. Johns, Antigua D.m, 2d day 
San Juan, P.R..... a.m. 2d day 
St. ee Antigua...p.m, 2d day it 
San Ju: P.R.....a.m.2dday — 
Castries o"stanets am.3dday — 
SSH Nene: Hoc am.2dday ~ 
| San Pedro de Macoris.a.m. 2d day 8t. Vincent... ... : | Port of Spain, bere -&.m. 3d day 
Guayaquil. ........ a.m. 4th day pia ape! oe .San Salvador....... p.m, 2d day ‘ 
} Trinid 0 
.. Port of Spain, Trin. .a.m, 3d day Tobago... =... Port of Spain....... a.m. 3d day ~~ 
St. Johns, Antigua .p.m.2d day | Uruguay...... .-Montevideo........ p.m. 7thday — 
..-Guatemala City.....p.m. day Venezuela....... Maracaibo........1 p.m. 2dday — 
..Georgetown........ p.m. 3d day irgin Isls., Brit..San Juan, P,R..... 2 = 2d day 
tch,..Paramaribo..... ...&.m, 4th day -St. Thomas,.....).. 2d day 
ench. .Cayenne........... a.m. 4th day | West Tadies; Dutch (Refer to Aruba, Honaive? Cur 
: ort-au-Prince...... p.m. next day cao, Sab: Nice Eustatius, St. Martin). 
Honduras, British.Belize............. m. 2d day Windward islands (Refer to Grenada, Grenadine 
Repub. Tegucigalpa........ a. mm. 3d day St. Lucia, St. Vincent). Mi 
4, 
7” | 
BROOKLYN GENERAL POST OFFICE. 2 


© “rns Brooklyn post office is on the block bounded 
: be Rypeetne ton, Tillary, Adams and Jonnson Streets, 


ia iy : AG of money orders issued and ae year end- 
ES at eR ie otnwingy 

oklyn post office has the following branches: 

we = ate Broadway; B—1205 Atlantic Ave.; Bath 


& 


ees Hill hc aoe Rockaway Beach, Rockawa: 
- Point, ‘Rosedale. St Albans. South Ozone Park, 


POST OFFICES IN QUEENS AND RICHMOND. 


Beach—1865 Benson Ave.; 
13th Ave.; 9 
6th Ave.; Coney Island—1630 Surf Ave.; D—1915_ 
Fulton St.; Dyker Heights—8320-13th Ave.; E— 
2581 Atlantic Ave.: tbush—64 Erasmus St.;__ 
Fort Hamilton—7914-3d Ave.; G—132 Greenpoint: 
Ave.; Gravesend—229 Avenue U; Kensington—307 
Chureh Ave.; Lefferts—315 Empire Blvd.; Mid- 
wood—1290 Coney Island Ave.; New Lots—948 
Glenmore Ave.; P—321 Thatford Ave.; Pratt— 
217 A ee Ave.; Ridgewood—1620 Madison 
St.; Rugby—4806 Church Ave.; S—1075 Lafayette — 
Ave.; St. Johns Place—1234 St. Johns Place; Sheeps- 
head’ Bay—2006 Aveaue U; T-155 Hamilton Ave.; 
Times Plaza, 546 Atlantic Ave.; V—305 8th. St.: 
Vandeveer—2323 Nostrand Ave.; W- uth 
4th St.; Y—1950-47th St.; P. 
Washington St.; Station 64—422 Fulton St. 


Blythebourne—5610-_ 5 
Bush Terminal—75-34th St. 3 


Springfield Gardens, Steinway Avenue, Whi £ 
oodhaven, Woodside, and Woolsey “ Mess 


In Richmond County (Staten Teland there are 
Het offices at_ Annadale, Sad ieee “eltingeil il 


reat Kills, Huguenot 
Midland Beach, New Do: 
Richmond, Prince Bay, 
George, Sta: leton, 
Tottenville, 


Harbo 
orp. Oakwood Hei; hts, 
ichmond, Rosebank, 
Beaten Island, Tom Tomei 
avis, and West New Brighton 


United States—Postal Infornation. 


Jostal Xuformation. 


(Revised as 320! 11, 1935, by the Postmaster General's office.) 
DOMESTIC RATES. 


First-Class (limit 70 junds) : 
written and sealed matter, 3 cents for each ounce. 
except when addressed for local delivery: Local 


_ letters, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices; 


and 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless col- 
lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers, 
in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 
© Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 Ibs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs.; 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 

Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. 

Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
chandise, 144 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Special delivery rates on other than first-class matter 
—15 cents up to 2 Ibs.; 25 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs.; 35 
cents on all matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions,: and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than ZO pounds or 200 pieces at 
pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent a 
piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or fraction 
thereof for books and catalogs having 24 pages or 
more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for all other third-class matter. 

Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over 8 ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all other 
mailable matter not in first or second class— 

The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
miles; (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles; 
() 300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; (6) 

‘ to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) 
over 1,800 miles. 

‘The pes post rates are: 

Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 

First and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
pound or fraction and 1.1 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction. 

Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 

Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 
fraction and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 


ion. 
Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 


__and 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


on any parcel shall be 
5 On 


length and girth 


Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or fraction 
and 7 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 
Seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 
and 9 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 


Eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound or 

ion and 11 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 

fraction of a cent in the total amount of postage 

counted as a full cent. 

parcels collected on rural routes, the postage 

is 2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown 

above, when addressed for local delivery, and 3 

cents less per parcel when for other than local 
delivery. 

In the frst or second sie hed oas Laas Esl 2 

shortest regular practica 
Bo i = fe ig 9 cents for the first 


over 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches 

mA combined, are subject to a minimum 

charge equal to that for a 10-pound parcel for the 
ich addressed 


zone to W) F 
The rate on fourth-class matter between any 
t in the United States and any point in the 
deere, csands ond SY Qo 1s stint 
te) ? 
the first Sound and 11 cents for each additional 
r fraction thereof. 
ergs Tater ee aD to parcels mailed 2 fe 
States for delivery e Ca 5 
cls “between, the Philippine Islands and the 

’ ates or its ons. 

Te Tt of size {s 100 inches in girth and length 
combined. On parcels wate less than 10 pounds 
“which measure more than 84 inches but not more than 

go inches tn length and eit othe gone charge for & 

e e is the same as 
ah cona panel for the zone to which the particular 


sf postage is provided for library 
Emnting Posey of matter and con- 


Letters and | taining no advertising matter other than incidental 


announcements of books, mailed to readers by public 
libraries, organizations or associations not organized 
for profit and when returned by the readers, such 
rate being 3 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound to any point within the first, 
ee or third zones, or within the State in which 


The special handling postage charge on fourth- 


class matter is graduated according to the weights © 


of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weighing 

hot more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 

weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
co ten teens is} b : 

‘ayment of the spec andling postage charge 
entitles the parcel to receive the most  eractinabla 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery, 
but does not include special delivery at the office of 
address. 

Airplane (air mail) rates—Domestic—The rate of 
Postage on mail carried by. airplane is 6 
cents for each ounce, or fraction thereof, re- 
gardless of distance, except when sent to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the U. S., 
or the Canal Zone. The rate between Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands of the U. S., and the 
United States is 10 cents for each half ounce or 
fraction; the rate between the United States 
or Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands of the U. S., 
and the Canal Zone is 20 cents for each half ounce 
or fraction. Such postage includes the transpor- 
tation of the mail to and from the air mail routes. 

Special airplane stamps issued for the pay- 
ment of postage on air mail or ordinary postage 
stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
carried by airplane should be plainly marked in 
the space immediately below the stamps and 
above the address ‘‘ Via air mail.” ‘ 

The postage on all air mail should be fully pre- 
paid in order to expedite its handling. 

Any mailable matter. except that liable to 


damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail ~ 


at the above rate of patedes including sealed 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight and 
not exceeding 100 inches in length and girth 
combined. The limitation as to possible 
damage by freezing does not apply to cut 
flowers or queen bees. 

Registry, Insurance, and C. O. D. services for atr- 
plane mail—Any domestic matter acceptable 
for transmission as registered, insured, or C. O. 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail seryice upon 
payment of the prescribed registry, insurance, 
or C. O. D. fee in addition to the required air 
mail postage. 

Foretgn—For Canada. 6 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion; for other countries, inquire at post office. 

Spectal Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will ure prompt delivery at office of address, 
and is recommended when arrival be due on 
week days after last carrier delivery or on 
Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
eerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are— 
for registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents; 
over $5 to $25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents; 
over $50 to $75, 25 cents; over $75 to $100, 30 cents; 
over $100 to $200, 40 cents; over $200 to $300, 
50 cents: over $300 to $400, 60 cents; over $400 to 
$500, 70 cents; over $500 to $600, 80 cents; over 
$600 to $700, 85 cents; over $700 to $800, 90 cents; 
over $800 to $900, 95 cents: over $900 to $1,000, $1.00. 

Provided, That for registered mail or insured mail 

registered mail having a declared value 


than 
$800.01 to $999.99, and if the excess of the declared 


registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, the additional fees 

F000 | oF in tho we yas zones applicable 
destined to po ) pp peep 

to distance. 
ae a aati without intrinsic value for which no 
iapemintty is provider ey be registered at the 
inimum fee o cents. 

MALY mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 


_ class matter (parcel post) for domestic destinations, 
may be ben aa 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess of 
30 cents is paid, must be sealed and first-class postage 
paid thereon, : 
~~ Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
-may also be registered if sealed and the required 
fee, and postage at the first class rate, are paid. 

A sender's return receipt may be obtained for a 

domestic registered article (except registered C. O 
D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 
fee of 3 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time of 
Mailing to show address of delivery, 23 cents. 
- The registration fee for all articles of whatever 
class addressed to foreign countries, is 15 cents., 
except registered parcel post packages, for certain 
countries, concerning which consult postmaster. 
Limited indemnity is payable for the total loss 
(cover and. contents) of Postal Union registered 
articles addressed to foreign countries. . 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender 
in addition to the™postage and registry fee, for a 
_ return receipt for a Postal Unton registered article 
requested-at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 
requested after mailing. Consult postmaster as to 
fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. 

A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
or complaint in connection with registered or in- 
sured mail addressed to a foreign country unless 

the sender has failed to receive a return receipt for 
- which he paid the required fee, or is able to show 
that a prima facie loss or other irregularity has 
occurred through fault of the Postal Service by 
5 Q) exhibiting a letter or other report from the address 
dated a reasonable time after the article involved 
would in regular course, have been delivered, or 
(0) satisfactorily accounting for the failure to exhibit 
oo th Cate ; or report. (Consult postmaster for further 
details. 

Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small packets, samples of merchandise and com- 
mercial papers may be registered to practically all 
_ foreign countries. : 
vs Ay International parcel post mail may be registered 
to some, but not all, foreign countries. In the 
ify case of a tew toreign countries indemnity ranging from 
$9.65 to $100 is paid for the loss, rifling or damage of 


Rs 
ie 


een -parcel post articles. (Consult post- 
aster. i ‘ 
nternational Registered C. O. D. Mail— 


arcel post. packages, printed matter, eight-ounce 
ckages of merchandise, and small packets may 

ie. e@ sent as 7egistered C. O. D. between any money 
order post office in the United States (including 
pa aska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 

‘, he Virgin Is!ands of the United States, but ex- 
_ eluding the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) 
and any money order post office in Mexico. The 


_ fees (including registeration) range from 30 oe 
: OF D: 
further 


to 60 cents, providing for a maximum C 
collection or indemnity of $100. (For 
yy: particulars, consult porprasten) 
ie re 


‘The registered C. O. D. service to Germany 
- (Oct., 1935) is temporarily suspended. 
__. _ Insured Mail—Domestic third and fourth-class 
matter, ‘mailed at or addressed to any post office 


n the United States or its possessions (except 
b led in the Philippine Islands), te on oF 


pa 
to United States naval vessels, may (except when 


= ys _ ah 
___ against loss, rifling or damage in an amount equiv- 
alent to its value or the cost of repairs, but not to 
ban exceed $5, upon payment of a fee of 5 cents, $25 for 
10 cents, $50 for 15 cents, $100 for 25 cents, $150 for 
ay 30 cents, or $200 for 35 cents, in addition to the post- 
age, both fee and postage to be prepaid. Fee for 
return receipt requested at time of mailing, 3 cents; 
after mailing, 5 cents; at time of mailing to show 
address of delivery, 23 cents. 
__ There is no insurance service from the Philippine 
“ne iw the Ei Ae gee eo limit. for which 
- dom parce ress é Philippine Is 
may be insured is $100. ng eee 


i 5 


Ing Labrador) New Zealand, Non-Federated - 
lay States, North Borneo (State of), Norway 
we Portugal (including Madeira and _ the Azores), 
Portuguese West Africa (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, 


am» 


Guinea, St. Thomas Island and Prince’s Island), 
Sarawak,’ Sweden, Switzerland. Straits Settlements, 
Turkey, the Windward Islands and Western Samoa. 

Fees—The insuranee fees.range from 20 cents to 
55 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event of loss, 
rifling, or damage, up to $100. In the case of Canada 
and Newfoundland, however, the domestic insurance 
fees and limits of indemnity are applicable, except 
that the maximum indemnity payable in connection © 
with insured mail exchanged with Newfoundland is 
$100. Also, the maximum indemnity payable for 
the loss, rifling, or damage of such mail exchanged 
with Portuguese West Africa is $9.65; $50 for the 
loss rifling, or damage of such mail exchanged with 
Ecuador. and for the same amount in connection 
with such mail exchanged with Portugal, except that 
the indemnity payable is for loss (wrapper and con- 
tents) only. 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, 8- 
ounce packages of merchandise and parcel post ad- 
dressed to Canada or Newfoundland may be, in- 
sured subject to the same fees and under the same 
conditions, including payment of indemnity, in- 
sofar as applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise 
and printed matter designated as third or fourth 
class in the United States domestic mails, such 
matter, except parcel post, may also be registered. 
Packages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds 
may be registered when sealed and postage is paid 
at the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘“‘small packets’’ may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“small packets’’ when addressed for delivery. in 


Janada. 

The following articles and those of similar nature 
shall not be accepted for transmission as insured 
mail to or from Canada or Newfoundland, but when 
mailable, may be sent as registered matter provided 
they are sealed and the letter rate of postage is paid: 
Precious stones, mounted or unmounted; all articles 


commonly khown as jewelry used for personal adorn- 
ment, such as rings, brooches, tie pins, chains, cuff 
links, dress sets, fobs, bracelets, rosary beads, lockets, 
necklaces, etc.; all articles of gold or other precious 
metals for personal use, such as cigarette holders. 
cigarette cases, vanity cases, cardcases, gold and 
silver pencils, lorgnettes, mesh bags, watches, etc. 
gold scrap, jeweler's filings, fountain pens, money 
packets (which are construed as including bank 
notes, coin, including coins not current, bullion, gold 
dust, bonds, and coupons payable to bearer, stocks, 
ae Bae sas eceren by bearer). ‘Consult 
er, as embargo on the ex 
we Perenente. gold, se silver. Pontes 
nders’ return receipts are not f 

er parc Fite to Canada. panini 
arge 0: cents for an inquiry or complain‘ 

is made under the same oanaitiane applivabte = 
international registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 
International Insured C. o . Mail—tIn- 
sured parcels may be sent C. O. D. to Denmark 
(including Faroe Islands and Greenland) Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. The C. O. D. fees, which 
provide limited indemnity, range from 30 cents to 

furth 


65 cents. (Consult SS 
tieulars) ( postmaster for er par- 

turn receipts for insured C. O. D. 
to the countries mentioned above wit be Mend 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon Day- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
ah cack ee aiter m: lin 

merico-' h (formerly Pan Ameri ‘ 

dinary parcel post—Limited indemnity may Be Boel 
in respect of the loss, rifling, or damage of parcel 
post packages exchanged with certain countries under 
the Agreement of the Postal Union of the Americas 
a oe postmaster.) 

mestic Unregistered C. O. D. Mail— =< 
tic third and fourth-class matter, and coniad dont 


mail matter of any class bear: 


‘ing post 
class rate, may be sent C. Oo. Be bemeea mane 


order offices of the United States and it 

but not to or from the Philippin 

= Pele) noe naval ivesse ie the axe 
ctible on a sin 

$200. ‘The fees for GC. O- i, sows 


S possessions 


pe are 


* dam. 


or ti 


to whether a 12; 17, 23! 3o 


$150 or $200, according 
4 nt fee was paid. 


0 or 45-ce: 
of any — 
e tage at it~ i 
Tate May be registered. Pre: fees Ye ‘domestie 


eziste . O. D. mail range from 25 cents to 
ae. according to amount to be collected or amount 
Feeivored sollecron-aciiver tau as ue ee 
; col very as on fr 
egistered mail. (Consult postmaster.) cers 


_ Restricted Delivery—An additional charge of 
- 10 cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 
_ or C. O. D. mail is restricted in delivery to addressee 
_ only, or to the addressee's order. 
i Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but 
» there is no limit to the number that can be issued 
' in one day to the same remitter. The fees for 
~ domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 6 cents; $2.51 to 
_ $5, 8 cents; $5.01 to $10, 11 cents; $10.01 to $20, 
_ 13 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; $40.01 to $60, 
18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; $80.01 to $100, 
22 cents. 

International money orders cost 10 cents for 
$10.00 or less, and _ 10 cents extra on each addi- 
tional $10 up to $1 for $100. Domestic money 
orders are payable within 30 days at any United 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES. 


Letters—3,\cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 

_ Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 

* nag 4 Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama. Paraguay, 

Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

For all other foreign destinations, 5 cents, first 
ounce; and 3 cents, each additional ounce or fraction. 
Mazimum dimensions: Length, breadth, and thick- 
ness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
When sent in the form of a roll the length (the 
maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice the dia- 
meter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum dimensions: 
It is recommended that articles measure not less 
than 4 inches in length and 2%4 inches in width. 


Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at the 
letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see_ the 
“International Postal Service Section,’’ Official 
Postal Guide), when an invoice or customs declara- 
tion is inclosed and a green label (which may be 

_ obtained from the post office) must be affixed to 
the outside of the envelope or wrapper. 


Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards 
must not exceed 6 x 434 is., or be less than 4x 2% in 


Wote—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as 6 times a week to bona fide subscribers 
in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers or regis- 

} tered news agents and all second-class matter mailed 
by publishers or registered news agents to the other 

_ . countries mentioned under subheading “Letters” are 

~~ subject to the postage rates prescribed in paragraphs 
1, 2, 4 and 5, of section 538, Postal Laws and Reg- 

 wilations, 1932. Other second-class matter mailed to 
Canada and Newfoundland by publishers or reg- 

_ istered. news agents is subject to the postage rate 

of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof. i 

+ There is no limit ot weight for second-class matter 

gent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
eluding (Labrador), and Panama by publishers or 
registered news agents. 

; Printed matter (including second-class mutter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Notes. 
For all foreign destinations, 1 34 cents each 2 ounces or 

fraction. Limit of weigit—4 pounds 6 ounces in 

general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single volumes of 
printed books, except in the case of the coun- 
tries (other Canada Newfoundland) 
under the item “Letters” above, where the limit of 
weight is 8 pounds, 12 ounces in general and 11 
unds for le volumes. However, there isyno 
Rimmit of weeny to Cuba, Mexico, Panama, and El 
Salvador. io Canada and Newfoundland the 
' weight limit for prints in general is 4 pounds, 6 
ounces; single volumes, pounds. Mazimum 
dimensions—Same as letters. 
Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces of frac- 
tion. Limit of weight—1l pounds. Dimenstons— 

same as for letters. 4 

mples of merchandise—For all foreign des- 

2 tuations, 1% cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with a 

minimum charge of 3 cents. Limt of weight—18 

ounces. e as letters. 


um 

for ted matter in general, except to 
me er Weight limit is 8 pounds, ounces. 
nsions—same as for letters. 


’ United States—Postal Information. — ~ 


States post office with the exception of a few in | 
Alaska or after that, only at the office designated. 
Unmailable matter—Inclides not only all 
egitimate matter not conforming to the rules as 
to legibility of address, size of package or certifi- ie 
eates of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, of 
other firearms that can be concealed on the person; t 
and game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive Fa 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling: all spirituous 
and malt liquors; all liguor advertisements to or from 
Prohibition localities, indecent matter, written or 
otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, éndless chain __ 
and fraud matter. In addition, sealed’ matter mailed 
to a foreign country, except it be obviously letters, 
cannot be sent, nor can publications in violation of 
the copyright laws of the country of destination. 
Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- _ 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over _ 
may start an account. A married woman may deposit _ 
in her own name. Any number of dollars may be a 
deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the 
credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. oS ae 
Ree 
me 


Small packets—(See the “International Postal wee 
Service Section,” Official Postal Guide, for informa- _ 

tion concerning those countries to which small Packets 
may be accepted.) 3 cents for each 2 ounces or frac-. /: 
bes Seger with a minimum charge of 10 cents per _ 
Dacket. Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces, 
Dimenstons—same as for lett 4 Bae } 

8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less, for Argen- 


each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel pi 
must not have customs declarations attached and 
must not be sealed except when addressed for 
delivery in Canada, in which case such package 
should be marked ‘This may be opened for postal 
inspection if necessary.’’ There is also an exceptio1 
with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. D. 8- | 
ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which’ — 
may be sealed.) ey ie om 
Special-Delivery (Expres) Service—Is in for yA 
with the following foreign countries: : ries 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Belgium 
Brazil, Belize, (Br. Hond.), British Guiana, Car 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark 
Dominican Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Finlar 
France, Germany (including Saar Territory), 


Swede! 
South Africa. 


An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above must _ 
be prepaid 20 cents, in addition to the regular rer. 
postage, by United States special-delivery or oth ie " 
stamps affixed to the cover. There should also be 
affixed one of the “exprés’’ labels (Form 29 
or the cover must be marked boldly in Ted 
“Expres”, directly below but never on the ‘stam: 
In some countries the service is limited certain 
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Extent |PaidasCom- Gross Gross Bx i Ordinary 


f3 r ‘ost 
Fam). Delivery: Offices, | Routes, |Postmasters. Department. Department .| _ — 
eras N: eee Miles. Wop Dollars. ) ; “Num t 2a, 545" 


216,370,660 
468,118,445 


306,204,033 

319°838,718 

324'833,728 

362,497,635 

74,932" 33, 437,150,212 p 

87/830,428 | 521168 : '681,' 463,491,294 

89'908'118 484'853,541 
o7'892 138 464.441 

"356,971 ¥ 47°359.658 | 599.59 639,281.648 

110,356,970 47,359.6 39 e70 woe es 

49,396 - ,oT7, 

ie en 0 : 725,69 9,766 

782,343,648 

803/667,219 


0,006, 11,917,442,42 
536,775 | 39, Ba. '017 | 586,733,166 | 630,732,934 | 12,525,716,839 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES. 


Phila- ' Kansas 
Chicago. delphia. Boston. St. Louis. City. Detroit. | Brooklyn. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. 
11,680,177) 4,876,913} 4,528,611] 3,575,079} 1,319,565} 1,258,985) 2,016,901 
12,907,438] 5,483,707) 4,925,282] 3,569,184] 1,476,202] 1,410,908) 2,299,891 
13,990,835} 5,858,115) 5,244,748 3,906,498 1,639,588 seer en eet 


14,643,193} 5,890,892) 5,398,978] 3,887,460) 1,838,666 ,639, 2,397,504 
15,786,548} 6,140,593) 5,785,725} 4,157,285) 2,000,279) _ 1,784,028) 2,451,210 
18,066,057) 6,746,479} 6,203,420] 4,410, 2,255,482} 1,992,606] 2,540,453 
19,781,438] 7,230,000} 6,674,795] 4,615, 2,391,455) 2,248,402) 2,682,225 
20,805,995) 7,531,425] 7,014,362] 4,909,553) 2,424,543] 2,545,020] 2,767,149 
23,595,740) 8,031,233] 7,741,066} 5,092,442] 2,643,233) 2,849,867) 2,936,924 
26,289,585| 8,493,179) 8,249,728) 5,311,571) 2,897,066; 3,187,669] 3,535,624 
23,495,729] 8,484,534] 8,091,523] 5,158,681] 3,076,383) 3,292,229] 3,564,517 
26,069,208} 9,138,977] 8,712,749] 5,533,161) 3,393,127] 3,743,801] 3,913,447 
28,167,088] 9,764,917] 9,113,112] 5,800,689] 3,668,847) 4,141,111] 3,975,439 
31,094,855) 11,622,817] 10,120,388] 6,659,249} 4,139,823] 4,553,796] 4,780,075 
662, 2 12)871,285| 10,776,713] 7,422,053] 5,025,492| 5,001,240 5,220,101 
41,241,378} 14,692,104) 11,171,916] 8,234,742] 6,032,429] 5,561,099] 5,461.553 
42,209,744) 15,591,059] 11,560,886] 8,722,430] 6,488,887] 5,739, 5,689,604 
43,827,877| 15,361,467 12,217,364) 9,598,507] 7,014,68: 5,905,089} 6,026,895 
50,078,720] 17:058/353 13,585,887] 10,906,971} 8,142,533) 6,991,901) 6,716,707 
52,450,218) 16,703,810] 13,973,295] 11,474,434] 8,730,255} 7,831,320] 7,156,423 
56,078,907} 17,757,085] 14,739,734| 12,099,496] 9,425,034] 8,457,228) 7,414,013 
60,655,018} 20,144,561] 16,139,232) 12,725,965] 10,921,774| 10,039,635] 8,282.87: 
61,895,230] 20,432,011] 17,164,354| 13,659,064] 11,066,859] 10,782,077} 8,967,189 
61,855,162} 20,102,552] 17,268,742] 12,961,654] 10,904, 11,085,663} 9,278,038 
61,673,993 175,546) 18,001,792} 12,624,381) 10,471,654] 11,801,137] 9,023,123 
( 49] 61,223,378] 19,598,562] 18,029,127] 12,622,482] 1 05) 11,639,326} 8,961,790. 
71,957,857 53,721,759| 18,094,970] 16,653,102] 11,843,062] 8,934,312] 10,058,902] 8)638'261 
44,958,470} 16,033,992} 15,154,883] 10,210,977 »322,550) 8,631,466] 8,237,957 
i 7 63,228,402 42,399,349) 15,992,443) 15,785,235] 10,215,072] 7,346,777| 8,147,781] 8, 126,625 
el we 2 ....| 60,165,546] 43,009,090] 15,319'495 14/577,1511 9299/3731 _7/297;793 8,263,621) 7,415,203 


ngeles Postal Receipts: 1910, 1,476,942; 1915, $2,241,992; 1920, $4,190,661; 1925, $8, 226,710; 1926, 


9.089 eth 1927, $9,781.077; 1928, $10. 147,823; 1929, 405 293; 1930, "$11,068; 1329; 193 4 s : 
ae $9,550,231; 1933, $9,789,953; 1934, $8,898,482 atn.d0s: sai, si0,sd1.971; 


COST OF RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE, 


AR aware on| Total Yearly 


Railways on|_ Total Yearly 
a wan Which Mail/ Mileage of Rall- pr ek ae XEAR |Which Mail|Mileage of Rail-| Apnual 


Carried] way Mail. (Fiscal) Was Carried] way Mail, Cost. 


Miles. Doliars. Mules. Mies. | Dollars. 

579.256,031 98,827,442 sts 20,41 564,801,022 103,970,436 

5, 531,218,693 99, 589, aoa yf 

3°] 208" asperraey | Segeeees 

223/810 1934, 261/260 453,846 5658 86, 303) 301 
otal on deposit at the ae of each aad year sinec the Postal Savings System was pe eE Nat 

$65,684,708 ||1919. gre 323,260} (1923 .. ($131,671, hee ieee atid 359,254 }'1931 , 
86,019, 192 132 f 13a 4 


019,885||1920..| 157,276,322 aie 
. [131,954,696 ||1921 . 152,389,903] |1925 . . 192 i 
: a 148,471,499 111922; : 137,736,439 11926. - 134,178" ene 1930.. 
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Che Anited States of America. 


a (FEDERAL - REPUBLIC.) 


AREA, Continental, 3,026,789 sq. m.: total, includi 
Territories and Dependencies, 3,738,395 squen. ~ 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, Continental, 122,- 
775,046. Outlying possessions (with Philippine 
Islands estimated as of July 1, 1929, 12,082,366, 
and with military and naval services, etc., abroad, 
$9,653), 14,233,389. Total United States with 
outlying possessions. 137.008.4245 Increase in 
decade, Continental, 16.1%; density, Continental, 
41.3 to the square mile. Census Bureau estimate 
for July 1, 1934, 126,564,000 on the basis of a net 
increase of one in every 36 seconds. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $361,800,000,000; $2,977 

- capita; national income, $84,000,000. 
per capita. National wealth, 1932 est., 
000,000; $1,981 per capita. 

The United States of America, oldest republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, all aggregating 711,606 square miles, which 
addea to the 3,026,789 square miles of Continental 
United States, give a total of 3,738,395 square miles. 

The United States also claims 99 ungoverned 
islands scattered all over the Pacific and parts of 
the Atlantic. 

The population of Continental United States, 
Census of 1920, was 105,710,620; of the non-con- 
tiguous areas (partly estimated) 12,112,545, the 
grand total being 117,823,165. 

The increase shown by the Census of 1930 for the 
decade was 17,064,426 (16.1%) in Continental United 
States. Every State showed an increase except 
Montana which lost 11,283 (2.1%). The increase 
was the largest numerically of any decade. The 
population of the outlying possessions was returned 
oe 4,233,389, that of the Philippines being estimated. 

In the military and naval service abroad in 1930 
were 89,453; in 1920, 117,238. 

California showed ‘the largest numerical increase, 
2.250,390 (65.7%); New York State next, 2,202,839 
he ): Michigan followed, 1,173,913 (32%); Texas, 

“161,487 (24.9%); and Illinois, 1,145,374 (17.5%). 
Florida's gain of 499.741 (51.4%), was notable. 

There were in 1920, 68 cities of more than 100,000, 
in 1930 the number had increased to 93. Cities of 
from 10,000 to 100,000 increased from about 700 to 
about 900. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POPULATION. 


The Census returned the urban population as 
68,954,823 (56.2%); and the rural as 53,820,223 
(43.8%). The native white numbered 95,497,800; 
the foreign-born white, 13.366,407 (10.9%); Negroes, 
11,891,143 (9.7%); Mexicans, 1,422,533 (1.2%); 
Indians, 322,397, (0.3%); Chinese, 74,954; Japanese, 
138,834: Filipinos, 45,208; Hindu, 3,130; Korean, 
1,860: all others, 780.’ There were 102.5 males for 
every 100 females. Of the. foreign-born white, 
7,859,193 (58.8%) were naturalized; 1,246,621 
(8.3%) had taken out first Papers and 3,787,086 
(28.3%) were aliens; the status of the 473,607 others 


tt reported. 
Wenge) ee ne time since 1862 immigration in the 
the total was 
ared with 241,700 


per 
,000, $692 
$247,000,- 


Ger: 
10,401 (60.8%); from Italy, 22,327 
pos Scandinaviau Se athe ) ech 
and non-quota paren TO nada 
from. whe As ee ene and from M: 
1 ihe Sacdan of ailens showed an increase, 61,882 
departed during 1930-31 as compared with 50,661 
the yious year, an increase of 11,221 or 22.1%. 
Deportations reached a high water mark with 18,142 
aliens sent out, an increase of 1,511 over the 16,631 
in the previous year. Passports issued, new and 
penewes, ees ae in 1930-31 as compared 

ith 209, e previous year. 

we 1031-32" 35,576 permanent immigrants were 
admitted, 7,064 were de , 19,426 were formally 
deported, and 103,295 alien residents left tbe United 


co, 
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States to make their homes in other countri 
eewits sttmitio’ heave guly 1.1819, eet of nl 
‘om m i 
was 37 804027 y to June 30, 1932, 
n the fiscal year 1932-33 there were admitted 
23,068 immigrants, while 80,081 emigr: 
a net decrease ot 57,013. wants aa 
n six o e ten years irom 1905 to 1914 
of immigrant aliens exceeded 1,000,000; nahin 
the peak in 1914 with a total of 1,218,480.’ The first 
law excluding aliens by classes was enacted Feb 5, 
aaes deen quota beh ee Prop Congress passed, 
arch 2, 1929, an act providing a syste) istra- 
tion for the foreign-horn residents, ST 
The State Department reported Sept. 5, 1935, 
that there were 409,149 Americans permanently 
or semi-permanently residing abroad, of whom 222,- 
920 were in Canada and Newfoundland, 31,572 in 
Italy, 12,346 in Mexico, 12,251 in China, 10,315 in 
France, 10,252 in Great Britain, 9,361 in the Domini- 
can Republic and 5,806 in Cuba. In all Europe 
were 103,241; Asia, 29,067; Mexico and Central 
America, 19,437; West Indies and Bermuda, 18,107; 
om America, 10,969; Africa, 3,917, and Australia, 
Residents of the United States spent $314,000,000 
during their travels in Canada and abroad in 1934 
of which about $50,000,000 were in France, $20,000-, 
000 in England, and $9,000,000 in Italy, according 
to the Department of Commerce. World tours were 
taken by 539 in 1934 as compared with 419 in 1933. 
Foreign visitors to the United States in 1934 are esti- 
mated to have spent $94,000,000. 


..The birth rates and death rates have been: 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

BIEN SS erewtes 18.9 18.9 18.0 17.4. 166 17.1 

Deaths: .'s3.< 0: 11.9 11.3 111 10.9 10.7 11.05 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


The general topography of Continental United 
States is so varied, and the climate, natural re- 
sources and racial elements also, that the country 
may be said to be several countries articulated in 
one national body. In the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
6,000 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to have been the first land that rose 
from the original chaos in the western world. . 

Sweeping westward from the eastern mountains 
is a vast, fertile plain, the valley of the Mississippi 
River, a thousand miles wide and about as long, to 
where the mountain formation again is found, the 
Rocky Mountain range, highest in North Ameriea, 
beyond which westwardly is a tableland of mean 
elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still further to 
the westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The United States has seven great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of New 
York City in the northeastern corner of the country; 
the Delaware, entering the Atlantic through Dela- 
ware Bay, midway down the coast; the Potomac, 
entering the Atlantic through Chesapeake Bay, iust 
south from Delaware Bay; the Mississippi, greatest 
of North American rivers in its relationship to 
civilization, rising in Minnesota, near to Canada, 
entering the Gulf of Mexico on the southern side of 
the country; the Ohio, flowing from the eastern 
mountains westwardly to join the Mississippi in the 
east central part of the country; the Missouri, 
which flows from the northwestern mountains east- 
wardly to the Mississippi, being confluent with that 
stream just north of where the Ohio joins it; the 
Columbia, which rises in British territory, and flows 
across a vast tableland west of the Rocky Mountains, 
into the Pacific Ocean two hundred miles down 
that coast; the Colorado, non-navigable, which 
rises in the State of Colorado, flows in general course 
southwestwardly through Utah and Arizona, and 
between Arizona and California, into the Gulf of 
California, in Mexico. 

Besides these streams, there are many of consid- 
erable and navigable size in the areas east from the 
Rocky Mountains, and the great St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the northern 
border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, Superior, largest inland body of 
fresh water in the world; Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, are a striking phase of the geological 
formation, and carry immense passenger and freight 
tonnage. The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, 


Bee ys 
The U 

udson and Columbia Rivers are navigabie for 
considerable distances:inland from the sea, and the 
Missouri for light-draught craft quite a aistance up 
from the Mississippi. The Sacramento in California 
is navigable for 180 miles. ’ 

- Of the. lesser rivers, the most important are the 
Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Oumberland, 
Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the eastern 
half of the country and the Arkansas and Red 
west of the Mississippl. ‘The Rio Grande, rising in 
~~ Colorado, non-nayigable, save for 61 miles from its 
mouth, is in the eastern half boundary between the 
- United States and Mexico. 

The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
_in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
oe HO. Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest« 
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‘8 n Natural resources, the United States is one of 
i richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil, 

‘and precious metals exist in vast natural 


3, 
1238, 
ich 138,733,716 are virgin forests, 


Z stimated at $26,000,000,000. | : 
_ The climate of the United States is of every grada- 
‘om the north temperate, with rather cold 

wint and pleasant summers, to the sub-tropical, 

_ with every variety of flora adapted to so wide a 
range of latitude. Eastwardly and westwardly, 
Fi _ greater variation is found. For there are 
egions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
of normal precipitation in the central table- 

land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwuardly, until on 
of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 

e precipitation in the United States—120 


ear, 
he Southwestern United States is marked by 
everal almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
irrigation, some of which were the beds of great 
and salt water seas, at some points the present 
face elevation being below sea-level. 


; Fy ae > 
we STATISTICS ON EDUCATION. 
__ For the school year 1931-32 there were 32,031,549 
_ childr of school age (5 to 17 inclusive) in the 
United States; 27,043,565 were enrolled in the public 
a gird ary and secondary schools and institutions 
_ for higher education, and 3,343,908 in the private 
, making a total of 30,387,473. Enrolled in 
schools, including 701,403 in 
1,182,472; 5,1 
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d private schools. The average salary was $1,417 
(932, in public elementary and secondary schools. 
er of teachers in the ae elementary 

. The enrollment 
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? incl dine 
and up inclu 
owments valued at $1,372,348,965 Private 
Ana school property was valued at about 


ere were, in 1932, 245,941 public elementary 
igh school buildings, of which number 143,445 
ere one-room schools. There was a decrease in 
the number of each, owing to consolidation of the 
Dieters were, 1932 xim, 6 
_._ There were, in , appro: ately 26,000 public 
high s hools; $,300 private high schools; 185 teechers: 
heaaiee } 51 State normal schools; 36 county normal 
ye 


9, 
universities at $3,825,734, 


Schools; 19 city normal schools; 28 private normal 


790,384 in 
50,434 i 


in 1928; $98.10 in 1925, and $64.16 in 1920). 

Students in American universities and colleges in 
1931-32 numbered 989,757 (616,843 men and 372,- 
914 women). Summer school enrollment in univer- 
sities and colleges in 1931 was 277,700; in teacher 
training institutions, 136,690; and in extension and 
correspondence courses, 265,266 More than 50,000 
scholarships and fellowships are available annually, 
approximately $10,000,000 being distributed 

n July, 1935, Commissioner Studehaber of the 
United States Office of Education reported that 
within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment had increased from a little over 10% of the 
population of high school age to more than 60% 
of that population; in Europe only 8% to 10% at- 
tend secondary schools. The high school comprises 
grades 9 to 12 inchisive in all States except Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Virginia, where it includes grades 8 
to-1l. Half the States have legislation authorizing 
the establishment of junior high schools. 

Reports from 41 States to the United States Office 
of Education showed that they spent an aggregate 
of $957,693,673 for running their schools in the school 
year 1933-34 as ae with $1,171,903,889 in 
1931-32, and spent $39,383,940 in capital outlay on 
school plants as compared with $124,547,363 in 1931- 
32. Funds from the FERA are not included. There 
was allotted from Federal emergency funds in 1933-34 
an estimated total of $159,232,782 of which $74,- 
000,000 came from the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works; $24,415,613 from the FERA; 
$60,000,000 from the CWA; and $817,169 from the 
CCC (educational program). The usual Federal 
funds authorized each year for land grant colleges, 
vocational education, Indian schools, etc., amounted 
to $32,255,690 in 1933-34. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEGRO. 


In 1933 there were approximately 1,200 high 
schools for Negroes in the 16 States and the D 
trict of Columbia, which have separate school 
systems for Negroes. In these 16 States the census 
of 1930 returned a Negro population of 9,420,747 
(total for the United States, 11,891,143), or 23.1% 
of the total population for those States, and 67.4% 
of the rural Sa ae and an illiteracy among 
Negroes of 15.1%, as compared with an illiteracy 
among the whites of 2.6%. The enrollment was 
about 9.5% (101,998) of the Negro children of pe 
Nanuet’ fn those States. There are 80 colleges for 

There were 2,802,987 colored children trom 5 to 
17 years of age, inclusive, in the 16 States south of 
the Mason and Dixon line in 1930; of which 2,198,823 
were enrolled in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and 48,834 colored teachers there. 

Of the population of 10 years of age and over, 
the percentage of illiteracy shawn by the Census of 
1930 was 4.3%; in 1920, 5.9%; and in 1910, 77.7%. 
For native whites the percentages of illiteracy in 
1930 was 1.5 (in 1920, 2); for foreign-born whites, 
aoa fot oot moet (Stuy tedtang 28h O88 

cher races (including Mexicans ; 1920, 
excluding Mexicans, 25.6). ’ ; 
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- acreage, 
The area in organized drainage enterprises 67,713 

in number in 1929 was 84,815,500 acres, 69,105453 

- acres being in organized farms, 55,107,483 acres of 
which were planted. The capital invested in the 
67.713 enterprises amounted to $688.562,441. 

The total value of all farm property as returned 
by the Census of 1930 as of Apr. 1, 1930, was $57,- 
245,544,000, ss compared with $77,923.652,000 for 
1920. Gross income from farm production from 
crops, livestock and livestock products combined 
marketed at farm prices was estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at $5.971,239,000 in 1933, $5,- 
324,398,000 in 1932, $6,958,967,000 in 1931; $9,413.- 
545,000 in 1930, and $11,937,010,000 in 1929. 

In 1933 the net movement from farms to cities 
Was 227,000 (from farms to cities, 1,178,000: from 
cities to farms, 951,000). This was a change, re- 
versing the flow for the preceding three years, 
which was: from cities to farms, 1932, 553,000; 1931, 
214,000; 1930, 17,000. The Department of Agri- 
culture ona the farm population on Jan. 1, 
1934, at 532,509,000, a net gain of 367,000 over 1933. 

In 1930 more than 70% of the population were 
engaged in rural pursuits. In 1870 the percentage 
of farmers among the gainfully employed was 47.6; 
in 1880, 44.4; in 1890, 39.2; in 1900, 35.7; in 1910, 
32.9: in 1920, 25.6; and in 1930, 21.4, 

Of the 6,288,648 farms Jan. 1, 1930, 58% were 
equipped with 4,134,675 passenger automobiles; 
13.4% with 900,385 motor trucks; 13.5% with 920,- 
021 tractors, and 15% with 1,131,108 stationary gas 
engines. There were 2,139,194 farms having tele- 
Phones; 994,202 having water piped in, and 841,310 
were supplied with electricity; 386,191 electric 
motors were in use. The aggregate power available 
in all the farms was estimated to exceed 50,000,- 
000 horsepower. There were 2,139,194 telephones 
and 1,399,495 radio sets. 


THE HARVESTS. 


Farmers’ gross income from 1934 production. 
from rental and benefit payments by the Federal 
Government and from the forced sale of livestock 
assets was estimated by the Bureau of, Agricultura, 
Economics on Aug. 5, 1935, at $7,300,000,000. The 
1933 income was estimated at $6,406,000,000; the 
1932 income at the bottom of the depression at 
$5,337,000,000; and the 1929 income at $11,971,- 
000,000. Gross income includes the value of products 
consumed on the farms where grown. Cash income 
in 1934 was $6,267,000,000 of which benefit payments 
amounted to $594,000,000 ($5,409,000,000 in 1933 
ineluding $278,000,000 benefit payments.) 

Production of staple crops in 1934, preliminary 
figures of the Department of Agriculture (000 
omitted), was: 


Wh Ago  de6460, $430,802 
eat. (all).......42, § 36,892 
Bi ae ae 
mn(Maize)....-.. 5 5 169, 
Oats. : eee SE 0,395 528,815 259,653 
Jo) ae eae 7,1 118,929 84,440 
135 Coes Se acc 78 8,29) 29,679 
eho ah 303 283 387 199251 
ORF oat 3, if 5 

Gader Bi Pisce Bes. 7 7,481 tons 37.7 
‘Tobacco....9.... 1,355 1,095,622 Ibs. 240,937 
Hay (tame & wild)60,394 60,418 tons 779,560 
Cotton production for eight years, the 1934 figures 

being preliminary (000 omitted), was: 

Acres hives ae Yield 
Ye ‘ked. (00-10. alue. eT acre. 
1934. OS 9,73 $612,802 169.2 
i EEE es 29,978 13,047 634,396 208.5 
GS 2 Meo tise 35,939 13,002 424,006 173.3 
co) ,693 17,096 483,582 1.2 
EON erer 45,091 13,932 59,455 147.7 
NOOO ard, 45,793 14,82: 1,217,829 155.0 
TASS WE ros oe 45,341 14,478 1,301,796 152.9 
ABQ Hee cess 0,138 12,955 1,269,885 154.5 
Pre-warave. 33,233 12,754........-.. 183.7 


and its value were: 
933, 


; 1929 


iy * , 6,435,000 tons, 
769,000 tons, $211,926,000; 19 


4 $i 


1,104,000. 


Cane sugar (raw) production for 1934-35 (prelimi- — 
\ ay a» 


nary figures) in short tons wee omitted) was: 
1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 

Lowislang. oc. ..3%.. 223 205 + 28 

TAREE aac hn 1,036 952 

Puerto Rico......... 816 

Philippines......... 1,343 1,580 


34° 
Sugar beet production, Aes omitted) was: 
h 


65,697 
ex 51,805 018 
commercial truck crops (excluding 
potatoes), 1,427,070 acres were devoted in 1934, and — 
the aggregate value was $151,118,000. The 1934 — 
fruit harvest—apples, peaches, pears, grapes, cherries, _ 
plums, prunes, cranberries, oranges, grapefruit and 
lemons—was valued at over $350,000,000. ee 
The census of livestock, in thousands, for 1930, 
1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 4 4 
1930. . 1932 
Cattle (all).. 63,896 
Milk cows. 22,910 


Mules...... 5,366 5,120 5,036 4,925 AU 
Chickens... . 469,965 451,219 461, 930 455,182 411,5: 
The wool clip was 357,658,000 Ibs. in 1934. 

364,721,000 Ibs. in 1933. K aby 


MINING PRODUCTION. ; 
The total value of mineral products of the Co 
nental United States in 1934 was arte! 
compared with $2,551,100,000 in 1933, $2,461,700, : 
in 1932, and $3,166,600,000 in 1931, whieh was mui ‘ 
below that af 1930, $4,764,800,000, and that of 1929, — 
$5,887,300,000, as given by the Bureau of Mines, ; 

Coal production, in short tons, was: i 4 2 

Bituminous. Anthracite. 
534,988,593 73,828,194 
69,385,000 
59,645,652 
49,855,221 


of erchivae oe aoe oes 
ice tmees 382,089,396 
eee at 309,709,872 
eS. Bae: 333,630,533 49,541,344 27,55 
hae ae 358,395,000 57,385,000 31,821,575 — 
The number of bituminous mines of commercial 
size in 1933 was 5,555; other figures are: ats : 
Bituminous. Anthracite. 
Value of coal at mines... $445,788,000 $206,718 oS 
Exported (net oe) Ao 9,036,947 1,03 
Aver. no. employees un- 
er 352,866 


der ground........... 
65,837 
167. 


Aver. no. employees sur- 

SRBO ed hte acs wipe 
Aver. no. days worked... 
Aver. no. daily output 


15,589,873,000 bbls. 
petroleum produced in 1933 was about $540, 
of natural gasoline, $54,368,000; and of natura! 
(1,555,474 M. cu. ft.), $97,096,000. Recent 
tion was: Petroleum. Natura 
Production. Imports, Gaso 
(Thousands of rode, (Million. 
323. 75;9) ‘ 


er , , 


898,011 
2 


278,000,000. 
y The Bureau of Mines reported May 2, | 
“Production of gold United St: : 


$2,520,683, 786 
was $101,036,000 in 1915. 
world from 1493 to 1931 was estimated at ap) 


532 
imately 1,085,000,000 ounces, and silver at 15,300,- 
000,000. ounces.”’ } 


Gold and silver production in the United States 
and its possessions was as follows: 


Gold. ‘iver, 
: Value. Ounces. . Value. 
ODD Ae x re oe $43;990,200 60,937,600 $32,540,678 
AOSD Re oie V9 47,247,000 50,748,127 19,538,029 
TOS aes Oates sn 48,907,100 30,932,050 8,908,609 
HOS Z in ay, 50,626,000 24,425,089 6,812,646 
GAB Pear thas 5,721;379 23,310,154 8,158,554 
NORA eS pores 6 108,641,311 32 ,642 21,165,667 


ingots was 69,734,701 gross tons. Production was: 
Iron Ore. Pig Iron. Steel. 
LOZ Oia e eschsilans 75,602,734 41,761,488 56,433,473 
BOE ce rea tk 58,408, 66 29,905,355 40,699,483 
OS asinine. 31,131,502 17,952,613 25,945,501 
LACIE Ane 9,846,916 8,518,400 13,681,162 
DSBs iujeiacie sieht 17,553,188 14,353,197 23,232,347 
STE 2 a aes nee 24,587,616 15,632,619 25,106,482 


Out of a total of 252 pig iron producing blast fur- 
naces in the United States, 92 were in blast on June 
30, 1934; 66 on Dec. 31, and 91 on June 30, 1935. 

Finished rolled iron and steel production in 1933 
aggregated 16,735,086 gross tons; tin plate produc- 
tion was 3,766,251,279 lbs., and terne plates, 186,- 
529,299 lbs. Portland cement production from 160 
plants in 1932 was 76,740,942 bbls., as compared 
with 125,429,071 bblis., in 1931. 

. The smelter output of the baser metals from do- 
mestic ores was: 


Copper. Lead. Slab Zine. 

Pounds. Short tons, Short tons. 
Ge Ores etc leo, « 2,002,864,000 685,992 631,601 
RABONG Uantescitiie's 1,394,389,327 580,013 504, 
TEES 5 OS 0 eo 1,042,711,178 393,599 300,738 
ULL feel ely et ,009,948 257, 213,531 
JURE SR 449,999,143 259,616 324,705 
(UNE SE aoe 488,454,107 299,841 366,933 

MANUFACTURING. 


The census of manufactures for the year 1933 
(with the figures for the census of 1931 in parentheses) 
returned 141,769 establishments (175,325), with an 
output valued at $31,358,840,338 ($41,350,464,564); 
the average number of wage earners was 6,055,736 
(6,523,026), who were paid a total of $5,261,576,029 
($7,185,970,623);° the number of salaried’ officers 

d employees in 1933 was 802,626, who were paid 


an 
. $1,356,532,770. 


Three-fourths of the manufacturing plants are in 


" the territory bounded by the Great Lakes and the 


the total population, 


St. Lawrence River on the north, the Mississippi 
River on the west, and the Ohio River and Mason 
and Dixon's line on the south, in which live 49% of 
The 16 Southern States and 


_ the District of Columbia have, however, advanced 


rapidly in manufacturing and the census of 1933 re- 
turned 27,970 establishments there with an aggregate 
output valued at $6,122,568,000. 

Only seven groups of industries had, in 1931, 
each an output exceeding a billion dollars in value, 
although there were 16 in that Classification in 1929. 
These groups, with the number of the individual 
establishments and the aggregate value of the 


product are: 
No, Value. 
Industries. Estabs ($000) 
Meat packing, wholesale......... 1,209 2,180,823 
Motor vehicles, not inc. motorcycles 178 1,567,526 
Petroleum refining.....,:....... 376 1,524,285 
Newspaper and periodical printing.10,211 1,408)248 
Steel works and rolling mills...... 446 1,402,843 
Women's clothing » 7,046 1,292,253 
221 2 


| No. Value. 

Industries. Estabs. (8000) 
Blectrical machinery, etc........ 1,379 995,010 
Cigar and cigarettes............. ,103 986,738 
Motor vehicle bodies and parts.... 940 45,407 
COLA 10) r+ 2a50\cl: Err 140 805,792 

Book printing and publishing... . - 11,656 87,32: 
Railroad repair shops (steam)... . 1,783 678,922 
Flour and grain mill products. . 2,412 598,041 
ees 6 443,628 


MAMAS BEN CN Waa Ks a's st oc lees la 4.99 
' These six other industries (with figures) were in the 
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half billion dollar class in 1931: 


Histad 

Industries. ‘stabs. 

PRDBEL 2 aro otra etoane Ve Mav ere 650 

Boot and shoes (not rubber). ...-. 1,156 
Wolte0ds sissies has he 1,706 

Men’s clothing........---++++5+: 2,945 

CHomilenlsees 272s 3s -igadees tee 55: 533,175 
Canned fruits and vegetables..... 2,538 513,001 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The favorable balance of merchandise trade for 
the calendar year 1934 was $478,317,000 ($225,- 
435,000 in 1933, $288,242,000 in 1932, $333,653,000 
in 1931). Net import of gold amounted to $1,133,- 
912,000 (net export in 1933, $173,455,000; and net 
export in 1932, $446,213,000). Net import of silver 
was $86,174,000 (net import in 1933 was $41,184,000, 
in 1932, $5,800,000, and in 1932, $2,179,000). The 
balance of trade has been favorable to the United 
States since 1893. 

Exports of merchandise showed a slight increase 
in the fifth year of the. depression. The value in 
1934 was $2,133,366,000; in 1933, $1,674,994,000; in 
1932, $1,611,016,000; in 1931, $2,424,289,000; in 
1930, $3,843,181,000, and in 1929, $5,240,995,000. 
Imports also increased slightly in 1934, being $1,655,- 
049,000; in 1933, $1,449,559,000; in 1932, $1,322,- 
pe in 1931, $2,090,635,000; and in 1930, $3,060,- 

Exports to Europe in 1934 totaled $949,705,191 
($849,778,463 in 1933; $784,298,747 in 1932; $1,186,- 
884,000 in 1931, and $1,838,377,000 in 1930); and 
imports from Europe were $489,210,352 ($462,188,860 
in 1933; $388,963,260 in 1932; $640,096,000 in 1931, 
and $908,846,000 in 1930). Exports to Asia totaled 
$401,307,274 ($292,284,054 in 1933; $292,428,404 in 
1932; $386,354,000 in 1931; and $447,988,000 in 
1930); and imports were $489,775,277 ($425,867,949 
in 1933; $362,454,468 in 1932; $574,301,000 in 1931; 
and $856,495,000 in 1930). Exports to uth. 
America were $161,586,394 ($114,047,605; in 1933, 
$96,589,105 in 1932; $158,691,000 in 1931, and 
$337,508,000 in 1930), and imports were $228,958,359 
($202,280,056 in 1933; $200,902,257 in 1932; $307,- 
191,000 in 1931, and $433,516,000 in 1930). 

The United Kingdom in 1934, as in 1933, 1932 
and 1931, was the best customer of the United States, 
taking $383,316,994 of the exports in 1934, $311,- 
731,763 in 1933, $288,325,878 in 1932 and $455,974,- 
788 in 1931, and sending imports valued at $115,- 
357,580 in 1934, $111,218,130 in 1933, $74,631,108 
in 1932 and $135,452,000 in 1931. C 
for five years had been the best 5 
1934, goods valued at $302,417,581, in 1933, $210,- 
651,312; in 1932, $241,351,492, and in 1931, $396,- 
355,000, but sent in goods in 1934 valued at $231,- 
689,607; $185,408,850 in 1933; $174,100,507 in 1932, 
and $266,268,000 in 1931. Japan was second in 
sales to the United States, with goods, chiefly silk, 
valued at $119,251,106 in 1934, $128,417,982 in 1933; 
$134,011,311 in 1932, and $206,349,000 in 1931. 

Finished manufactures, valued at %878,987,000, 
constituted 41.8% of the exports in 1934; ($616,639,- 
000 and 37.4% in 1933); semi-manufactured totaled 
$341,712,000, 16.3% $237,041,000 and 14.4% in 1933); 
erude materials, $653,060,000, 31.1% ($590,- 
566,000 and 35.9% in 1933); crude foodstufts, 
$59,285,000, 2.8% ($48,366,000 and 2.9% in 1933): 
and manufactured foodstuffs, $167,683,000, eh 
($154,609,000 and 9.4% in 1983). 

Of the imports, finished manufacturers were valued 
at $350,225,000, 214%; semi-manufactures, $307,- 
359,000, 20.1% ; crude materials, $460,392,000, 28.2%: 
crude foodstuffs, $245,896,000, 15%; and manufac- 
tured foodstuffs, $270,962,000, 16.6%. 

Of the total imports, in 1934, merchandise in the 
value of $644,574,000 paid duty, and that to the 
value of $990,254,000 came in on the free list. (Con- 
sult Index for detailed tables.) 


RETAIL TRADE. 


The United States Bureau of the Census re: 
the following returns for retail stores in the 
States for 1929 and 1933: 


rted 
nited 


No. Retail Stores 1 543, {58 eT: 
No. ORGS pte os Rests 4 ; 5 
No. Pron Obes ertre: but fe ans 
not on pay rolls)........ ,510,607 1,574,34 
No. Employees, full time... 3,833,581 eects 
No. Employees, part time.. 569,55) 30,327 
Total Payroll ($000)...... 5,189,670 2,910,445 


creased from 4,221 to 3,544; their sales ($2,544,980,- 
000 in 1938) by 41%; number of emplo "by abou: 
120,000 or nearly 25%, and thelr evereae Ae He 
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‘ as (full time) from $1,243 to $990, or about 


. 


lo 
Stores in the food group decreased fr 
to 473,916, and sales volume decreased 37% i eet 
stores, unchanged in number, declined in sales volume 
from $1,690,399,000 to $1,066,250,000, or 37%. 
Candy and confectionary stores declined from 63,265 
to 54,245, and their sales from $571,549,000 to $271,- 
213,C00 or 55%. Restaurants and eating places, 
2 Be how's = oe Sag to 200,- 
, though sales declin ‘om $2,890, . ~ 
000 to $1,429,938,000, or 33%. se la 
Country general stores (including farmers’ supply 


“ stores) declined in number from 131,225 to 107,48 


a ane sales from $3,689,908,000 to $1,560,781,000. 
or o- 
The automotive groups (including 170,404 filling 
stations in 1933 as se 121,513 in 1929), increased 
from $257,685 to $305,403 though sales declined 
from $9,615,810,000 to $4,419,249,000, or Tn; 
The wearing apparel group decreased fiom 114,296 
to 86,548, and sales from $4,240,893,000 to $1,923,- 
333,000, or 5.5%. 

New York State had in 1933 the largest number 
of retail ee ee ee total oe of $3,739,- 
i an : time employees earni 
$434,927,000-. a oe 

The ee gh of Commerce estimated retail 


sales in 1934 at $29,548,000,000, an increase of 14%. 

oi the wholesale trade the Census Bureau re- 
po: : 

1929. 1933. 

No. of establishments... ... 169,655 159,72 
inl gt COb De eee 69,056,604 30,486,271 
TO O21 Ga Sea en eee 1,605,042 1,179,358 
Salaries and Wages ($000).. 3,010.130 1,645,589 


The sales decline was 55.9%, employees, 26.5%, 
and wages 45.3%. 

In New York State, the leader, sales in 1933 
amounted to $7,863,017,000 (25.7% of the total for 
the United States), as js le with $17,604,000,000 
in 1929, a decrease of 55.3%. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 

The United States had, on July 1, 1935, on the sea 
and the Lakes, a merchant marine of 3,692 vessels 
of 100 tonnage or over (3,739 in 1934), totaling 
12,852,250 tonnage (13,045,047). Of these, 2,795 
of 11,474,321 gross tons were steam; 399 of 748,933 
tons were motor ships, and 498 of 628,996 tons were 


sailing. 

The United States leads in oil-burning 
having on July 1, 1935, 388 tankers (385 in 1 
about 1,000 tons each, of 2,491,368 (2,480,155) tons 
and 1,545 (1,565) ‘steamers fitted for burning oil, 
with a tonnage of 7,919,355 (8,014,236), nearly one- 
half of the world’s total of 3,880 steamers of 19,885,- 
070 tons. 

There entered at American ports in 1934 in foreign 
trade a total tonnage of 63,786,000 (60,936,000 in 
1933, and 64,837,000 in 1932); of this 23,192,000 
were American vessels. 

American shipyards launched only 144 gross tons 
of shipping in 1934, as compared with 18,847 in 1933, 
143,559 in 1932, 205,865 in 1931, 246,689 in 1930, 
and 126,063 in 1929. 

RAILROADS AND AUTOMOBILES. 
reports of 147 Class I railroads operating 
miles of road (nearly all) in 1934, showed 


ge revenues of 
red W: ,095, 

Bro: $3,126,889,091 in 1932, $4,188,343,244 in 
1931, $5,231,196,870 in 1930, and $6,279,544 in 1929; 
total operating expenses were $2,441,772,339; $2,249,- 
535,599 in 1933 (an increase of 8.5%); $2,403,543,798 
in 1932; $3,223,574,616 in 1931; $3,930,928,687 in 
1930, and $4,506,056,262 in 1929; and net operating 
revenue was $462,716,441; $474,212,301 in 1933; 
$723,345,296 in 1932; $964,768,628 in 1931; $1300 


vessels, 
934) of 


in 1930, and $1,773,464,282 in 1929. Taxes 
soe $239,500,887 in 1934; $249,539,965 in 1933, 
and $275,141,560 in 1932 


‘gregate Lireg o sheets of all the railroads 
eficit o: 5 
et with ot 9 9,203,825 in 


3 
1931, $523,- 


dec 
467 
193 i EEA in hs ideo le in 1930, 


1, 1935, was See non: 
f the State highway systems was ,000. 
Tne ee 8 rural mail routes totaled 1,355,296 miles 
as of June 1, 1935; State and Federal highways were 
giving Benen uct directly and indirectly to 1,372,- 
3 workers in July, 1934. 
‘The United States produced in 1934, 2,778,739 
motor vehicles, valued at about $1,460,000,000, of 


583 


which 2,190,099 were passenger cars, includi 

taxicabs, and 588,640 trucks. The total built in 
1933 was 1,920,057; in 1932, 1,397,678; in 1931, 
2,389,738; and in 1930, 3,355,986. 
aggregated 427,374. Capital investment in 1934 
totaled $1,281,312,000. The number of persons 
directly and indirectly employed was 5,065,000, of 
which 273,163 were in the factories earning wages 
and salaries aggregating in the year $371,947,239° 

The total number of motor vehicles registered in 
the United States in 1934 was 24,913,403, of which 
21,504,068 were passenger cars; in 1933, 23,827,290; 
in 1932, 24,115,129; in 1931, 25,882,884; in 1930, 
26,545,281; in 1929, 26,501,443; and in 1913, 1,258)- 
062. There were also 229,686 tax-exempt official 
motor vehicles, Federal, State and local, 

License fees collected by the States in 1934 aggre-. 
gated $312,929,000, most of which was allocated 
directly to State highway construction and mainte- 
nance. 

The number of revenue busses in operation was 
48,000, which carried 2,202,000,000 passengers for 
16,614,000,000 passenger miles in 1934; 64,130 busses 
were used in school service carrying 514,000,000 
children. 

Gasoline consumption by motor vehicles was: 
1934, 16,595,180,000 gals; 1933, 15,436,234,000 gals.: 
1932, 14,497,410,000 gals., and in 1931, 15,449,815,- 
000 gals. The reyenue from the gasoline tax, now 
imposed in every State and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, brought in $565,027,000 in 1934, as com- 
pared with $518,195,712 in 1933; $513,047,239 in 
1932; $536,397,458 in 1931, and $493,865,117 in 
1930, an average of more than $22.67 for every motor 
vehicle registered. The average of the State tax 
was about 4.2 cents a gallon. The total amount col- 
lected by the States since the gasoline tax was in- 
augurated in 1919 up to and including 1934, is ap- 
proximately $4,097,814,500, which has been spent 
mostly for road building and maintenance. State 
gasoline taxes vary from 2 cents to 7 cents per gallon. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
estimates that automobile owners in United States 
paid an aggregate of $1,200,107,729 in taxes and 
license fees, Federal, Staté and local, in 1934, 

ELECTRIC POWER AND RADIO. 

The United States Geological Survey reported 
that in the United States, on Jan. 1, 1934, there were 
3,117 plants using water power, of which 1,581 
(14,145,903 h.p.) were public utility and municipal, 
and 1,536 (1,929,404 h.p.) were manufacturing and 
miscellaneous. It is estimated the undevelo 
water power available 90% of the time at 41,701,000 
h.p., and that available 50% of the time at 60,276,000 
h.p. 

The total production of electric power by utility 
lants in 1934, according to the United States Geo- 
ogical Survey, was 91,150 million kwh., as com- 
— with 85,402 million kwh., in 1933; 83,153 mil- 
onkwh., in 1932; 91,729 million in 1931, and 95,936 
million kwh. in 1930. More than $27,000,000,000 is 
now invested in public utility plants. On Jan. 1, 
1934, there were 1,802 municipally-owned electric 
systems in operation throughout the country, more 
than two-thirds being totaled in towns of less than 
2,500 population. 

The United States, on Jan. 1, 1934, had 16,710,858 
telephones (more than half of the world’s total of 
32,495,855, and nearly twice as many as Europe's). 
There were 14 telephones for each 100 Americans. 
Canada had 12 to the 100 inhabitants, and Germany 
and Great Britain each 4 to the 100. All countries 
having more than 100,000, except U. S. 8. R., New 
Zealand, Japan and China, are connected by tele- 
phone with the United States, and more than nine- 
tenths of the world’s telephones can be reached by 
any telephone in the United States. , 

The radio industry in 1930 represented an invest- 
ment of $235,000,000 in broadcasting stations, fac- 
tories and distribution quarters with a staff of execu- 
tives and employees aggregating 110,000 and draw- 
ing $220,000,000 annually. The listening public had 
on Jan. 1, 1935, 20,750,000 receiving sets; more than 
40% of those in the world for which it had invested 
$1,500,000,000, and spends $200,000,000 in upkeep. 
In 1934, 4,084,000 units were old as compared with 
3,806,000 in 1933. 


NATIONAL WEALTH AND pega oe y 
The National Industrial Conference Board esti- 
mated the national wealth in 1929 at $361,837,000,- 
000, and the per capita wealth at $2,977; this in- 
cluded the value of ships belonging to the United 
States Navy, the value of privately owned water 
works, and the value of gold and silver coin and 
pullion. The remainder, $355,029,000,000, as_dis- 
tributed among the States is shown for each State, 
by the courtesy of the Board, at the beginning of the 
article on each State on the following pages. These 
figures are retained for comparison. 
The United States Census Bureau after surveys 
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estimated the national wealth in 1912 at $186,299,- 
664,000, and in 1922 at $320,863,862,000, showing 
an ineréase of 72.2% in the decade. For the other 
‘years since 1912 the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Ave., New York City, made in- 
dependent estimates. These estimates are: 


Total. Per Total Per 
Billion Capita. Billion Capita 
Year. Dollars. . Dollars. |} Year. Dollars, Dollars. 
1912(c) 186.3 1,950 1924 37.9 2,985 
1913 192.5 1,994 1925 362.4 3,155 
1914 192.0 1,961 1926 356.5 ,060 
1915 200.2 2,015 1927 346.4 2,931 
1916 251.2 2,493 1928 360.1 3,004 
1917 351.7 3,442 1929 361.8 2,977 
™1918 400.5 3,866 1930 329.7 677 
1919 431.0 4,10: 1931 280.3 2,259 
1920 488.7 4,587 1932 247.3 1,981 
1921 317.2 2,932 1933 249.8 1,987 
1922 (c) 320.8 2,918 1934 286.2 2 263 
1923 399.9 3,048 


(c) Census estimates (none in 1932). 


The Department of Commerce in August, 1935, 
* gave out an estimate showing that National Income 
paid out in 1934 had increased by more than 5 billion 
dollars, a gain of 11%. It was prepared by Robert 
R. Nathan, Chief of the Income Section, Division of 
Economic Research. The figures, by types of pay- 
ment, for 1934, as compared with 1933 and 1929, are 
as follows: 


Type of payment. 1929. 1933. 1934. 
(Jn Millions- of Dollars.) 
Total Income paid out..... 78,576 44,431 49,440 
Labor income............. 51,088 29,121 33,109 
‘Salaries (selected ind’s).. 5,664 2,997 3,196 
‘Wages (selected ind's). . .17,197 7,189 8,444 
Sal’s and wages (all other)27,291 17,325 18,675 
Work Relief wages............ 637 1,394 
Other labor income. PP 973 900 
Property income. . . 11,632 6,995 7,143 
POINIGENOS je ie yc te ee 5,963 2,042 2,307 
MMGGLESUL shoe! eo es 5,104 4,569 4,509 
Net rents and royalties... 3,432 950 1,085 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals12,424 7.356 8,103 


The entrepreneurial withdrawals covered income 
withdrawn by partners in unincorporated establish- 
ments, professional workers and others self-employed. 

- Agricultural income was estimated at $3,299 million 
in 1934. He found a marked decline in business 
losses which were estimated at $10,000 million in 
een $5,000 million in 1933, and $2,500 million in 


The National Industrial Conference Board in 
1935 gave out these revised estimates of the National 


_ income: 
Population. Nat'l Income Produced. 


Total Workers. Total Per Per 
Millions.) (Billions) ma creer 
121.5 48. $83.0 683 $1,719 
123.2 49.0 70.3 571 1,436 
124.1 49,3 54.6 440 1,107 
124.8 49.6 39.3 315 793 
125.7 50.0 41.3 333 836 
126.6 50.3 47.6 377 946 


INVESTMENTS ABROAD, 


American mente long-term investments abroad 
as of Jan. 1, 


$640,892,000; in 
in Italy, $401,140,000; in 


In Poland, $177,323,000; in the Netherlands, $166,- 
598,000; in Hungary, $118,878,000; and in Austria, 
$115,065,000. The ‘total ‘investments in Europe 
including 14 other countries, was $4,929,277,000. 
The investments in Canada amounted to $3,841,693,- 
000, of which $2,048,787,000 were direct. uth 
American investments aggregated $3,041,926,000. 
” America’s stake abroad on Jan. 1, 1934, is estimated 
by Dr. Max Winkler, President of the American 
Council of Foreign Bond Holders, at $26,526,000,000 
of which $9,811,000,000 represented the principal 
Of so-called political investments, and $16,715,000.- 
000 the aggregate of commercial investments. The 
amount of investments prior to the World War 
was $2,625,000,000. From 1914 to 1933 the in- 
crease was therefore $23,901,000,000. During that 
period, 1914-33, the value of our foreign trade 
amounted to $154,670,000,000. He estimates that 
America’s stake in Europe increased from $350,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $4,882,000,000 by Dec. 31, 1933. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 

The condition of the National banks in the United 
States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands, on June 29, 1935, 5,431 licensed institutions 
operating on » ‘inrest-icted basis reporting to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, showed resources total- 
ing $26,061,36v, 00. On Dec. 31, 1932, the last 
call before the March bank holiday in 1933, 6,016 
National banks reported resources totaling $23,367,- 
711,000, and on June 30, 1934, 5,422 licensed Na- 
tional banks reported resources totaling $23,901,- 
592,000. Loans and discounts totaled $7,365,226,000 
on June 29, 1935, a decrease of $329,523,000 in the 
year. Holdings of United States Government bonds 
aggregated $6,077,724,000, an increase of $431,983,- 
000, and holdings of contingent liabilities of the 
Government amounted to $1,095,283,000. Holdings 
of miscellaneous bonds, stocks and securities totaled 
$3,543,379,000, an increase of $198,478,000, Bal- 
ances due from banks, including reserves with Federal 
Reserve Banks ($3,092,178,000), amounted to $6,- 
410,744,000, an increase of $1,115,103,000; eash in 
vaults, $405,513,000, an increase of $53,111,000. 

The book value of the capital stock amounted to 
$1,809,503,000, an increase of $76,676,000 in the year, 
and surplus funds aggregated $831,846,000, undivided 

eprofits, $297,967,000;. reserves for contingencies, 
$143,951,000, and preferred stock retirement fund 
$3,151,000; all totaling $1,276,915,000, an increase o 
$13,709,000. Circulating bank notes outstanding 
amounted to $222,095,000, as compared with 
$698,293,00C in June, 1934. Total deposit liabilities 
were $22,518,541,000, an increase of $2,585,881,000 
(12.97%), of which $5,685,539,000 were savings ac- 
counts due on 14,329,550 accounts. Postal savings 
held aggregated $242,834,000. The perce ae of 
loans and discounts to total deposits was 32.71 in 
comparison with 38.60 in 1934 and 48.09 in 1933. 

The 594 Mutual Savings banks, which operating 
in 18 States, reported on June 30, 1935, an aggregate 
of $9,870,051,120 deposits, with a total of 13,896,605 
depositors (an increase of $109,758 in the year). The 
average account was $710.25, and the average rate 
of interest was 2.84%. Assets totaled aggregated 
$11,159,129,679. _ 

The total life insurance in force in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1935, from data collected by The 
Spectator Company was found to be $98,542,411,146, 
of which $71,298,680,254 was ordinary insurance, 
$17,650,708,523! industrial insurance, and $9,593,- 
022,369 group insurance. Total admitted assets of 
the old line legal reserve life insurance companies 
amounted to $21,843,793,869; surplus funds, $1,030,- 
310,405; and total premium income for 1934 at 
$3,520,984,136. Payments to licy holders and 
Denetc erie gunoun tes iy $2,704,946,501. New 

usiness wri e year aggregated $14,- 
280,080,058, of which $5,312-739,221 was ordinary 
insurance, $4,884,872,200 was industrial, and $1,- 
082,468,637 group insurance. The Spectator esti- 
mates that the total government and fraternal life 
Hitec in force on Dec. 31, 1934, was $9,500,000,- 


The 384 fraternal benefit societies on Jan. 1, 1935, 
according to the Fraternal Monitor numbered 98,836 
lodges with a total membership of 7,601,297 ha 
total assets of $1,092,887,431 and $7,122,543,59 
insurance in force. Benefits paid in 1934 aggregated 
$117,593,532, and since organization $4,751 566.896: 
and insurance written in 1934 totaled $602,788,786. 


, 1932; to $22, 
560 by June 30, 1933; to $27,053,141,414 by 
June 30, 19 92,624 by June 30, 
1935; on the latter date the net balance in the general 


During 1935 the last of the Liberty bonds 
refunded at a considerable saving of inecceet Shaya 
and the 2% consols and 2% Panama Canal bonds 
held by National banks as a basis for note circulation 
ag! ating $724,425,830 were called for retirement. 

ongress passed a law in 1935 authorizing the 
Treasury to have outstanding at any time not more 
than $25,000,000,000 in long-term bonds and $20,- 

Tue total. counueh ake Gah eee 

oO of go C) 
June 30, 1935, was $9,115,653,499, a: alt SN 

International Revenue collections for 
year 1934-35 amounted to $3,299,435,572 mag 
since 1920-21, and 23% above the collection, $2,676,- 
239,104, tn 1933-34, Of ls liquor taxes contributed 

‘ e AAA taxes, 222,358; 
income taxes, $817,025,340. ee 
aes 
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AREA OF THE UNITED STATES—1790-1930. 


U. S., Incl. Possessions. 


CENSUS U. S., EXCLUDING PossEsSsIONs. POSSESSIONS 
Ywuar. © Land and , Per Cent.| Land and , Per Cent. Cia 
Water. of 1930. Water. es of 1930 Land / Water. Gross Area. 
Square Miles. Square Miles. S of | 
$92,135 3.9 too 1ee aig mene mi ge hm af oh Square Miles. 
892,135 23.9 892,135 5 ‘980 24 Ne 
1,720,122 46.0 1,720;122 3.8 is 
1,792,223 47.9 1,7 2 
1,792,223 47.9 1,79: .2 
1,792,223 47.9 1,792.2 .2 
2,997,119 80.2 2.997, 0 
3,026,789 81.0 3.026, .O 
3,617,673 96.8 3.026, 0 
3,617,673 96.8 3,026, 0 
3,617,673 96.8 3,026. 0 
3,742,870 100.0 3,026, 0 
3,743,397 100.0 3,026,789 mi) 
3,738,371 100.0 3.026 789 0 
$3 .| 3,738,395 100.0 3,026,789 .0 
Water area does not include oceans, Strait of J 
LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES, BY RANK, 1930 (Squure Miles). . 
Land Surface. Water Surface. 
Binet Rank at urface Total Area. 
Area. | Sq. Miles. Acres. Sq. Miles.| Acres. Sq. Miles. Acres. 
28 1,279 32,818,560 719 460,160 51,998 33,27: 
5 | 113,810 | 72,838,400 146 93,440| 113,956 72,951 840 
26 52,525 810 | 518,400] 53,335.) 34,134)4 
2 155,652 2,645 | 1,692,800] 158,297 101,310,080 
7 103,658 290 185,600} 103,948 66,526,720 
46 4,820 145 92,800 4,965 , 177,600 
4 1,965 405 259,200 2,370 ,516,800 
49 62 5,120 7 4,8 
21 54,861 : 3,805 | 2,435,200 58,666 37,546,240 
20 58,725 s 540 345,600 59,265 37,929,600 
12 83,354 3, 534 341,760 83,888 53,688,320 
23 56,043 5, 622 398,080 56,665 36,265,600 
37 36,045 23,06: 309 197,760 36,354 23,266,560 
24 55,586 35,575 561 359,040 56,147 35,934,080 
13 81,774 52,33. 384 245,760 82,158 52,581,120 
36 40,181 25,715,840 417 266,880 0,59) 25,982,720 
30 45,409 29,061,760 3,097 | 1,982,080 48,506 31,043,840 
38 29,895 19,132,800 3,145 | 2,012,800 33,040 21,145,600 
41 9,941 6,362,240 2,386 | 1,527,040 12,327 7,889,280 
; 44 8,039 5,144,960 227 145,280 8,266 5,290,240 
SVETETENSATY | ocicles\s.o<iePe bois = 22 57,480 36,787,200 500 320,000 57,980 37,107,200 
BeMInnesota. 2 2cs20s.s-- 11 80,858 51,749,120 3,824 | 2,447,360 84,682 54,196,480 
MMississip pl... 2. ee ee 31 46,362 29,671,680 503 21,920 46,865 993, 
RPP MBSEREE Ute a15 9 ots icie ve yah 18 8,727 43,985,280 693 443,520 69,420 44,428,800 
PNEOTIGARS.oS.o6. sed’: 5. aes 3 146,131 93,523,840 866 554,240! 146,997 94,078,080 
Nebraska.....-.:.».---- 15 76,3) 49,157,120 712 455,680| _ 77,520 49'612/800 
PE VAC gobs 5 esc see 6 109,821 70,285,440 869 556,160] 110,690 70,841,6 
New Hampshire......... 43 9,03 5,779,840 310 198,400 9,341 5,978,240 
New Jersey.........-..-| 45 7,514 4,808,960 710 454,400 8,224 ,263.360 
New Mexico............ 4 122,503 78,401,920 131 83,840] 122,634 78,485,760 
29 7,65 30,498,560 1,550 992,000 9,204 31,490,560 
27 48,740 31,193,600 3,686 | 2,359,040 52,426 33,552,640 
16 70,183 44,917,120 654 18,560 70,337 45,335,680 
35 40,740 26,073,600 300 192,000} 41,040 265, 
17 69,414 44,424,960 643 411,520 70,057 44,836,480 
9 95.607 61,188,480 1,092 698/880] 96,699 61,887,360 
32 44,832 28,692,480 294 188, 16! 45,126 28,880,640 
48 1,06 682,880 181 115,840 1,248 98,7) 
39 30/495 19,516,800 494 316,160] 30,989 19,832,960 | 
14 76,368 49,195,520 747 478,080 77,615 49,673,600 
34 41,68 26,679,680 335 14,40 42,02: 26,894,080 
1 262,398 | 167,934,720 3,498 | 2,238,720] 265,896 | 170,173,440 
10 82,1 52,597,760 ,806 | 1,795,840 84,99 ,393,6 
42 9,1 5,839,360 440 81,6) 9,56 6,126,960 
33 40,262 25,767,680 2,365 | 1,513,600 42,627 27,281,280 
19 66,836 42,775,04 2,291 | 1,466,240 69,127 44,241,280 
40 402 15,374,080 148 94,7 24,170 15,468,800 
25 55,256 35,363,840 810 518,400] 56,066 35,882,240 
8 97,54 62,430,720 366 234,240 97,914 62,664,960 
2.973,776 |1,903,216,640 53,013 |33,928,320/ 3,026,789 11,937,144,960 


; 6,407 (4 Pe Gk 

. 549 (351,360); Philippines, 00 (73,216,- 
; Puerto Rico, including adjacent ome ,435 
"808 

ised 


3 
>; American Samoa, 76 (48,640); Vi 
3 , 133 (85,120); total Possessions—7 11 
(455.426,560). Figures for possessions are rev! 7 
The States enumerated below contain approx- 
- imately additional square miles, as follows: : 
Tilinois, 1,674 square miles of Lake Michigan. 
oa Indiana, 230 square miles of Lake Michigan. 
Michigan, 16,653 square miles of Lake Superior, 
uare miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square 
ke Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes 
le. 


Eri 
Minnesota, 


2,514 square miles of Lake Superior. 
New York, 3,140 square miles of Lakes Ontario 
_and Erie. 


Ohio, 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie. 

Pennsylvania, 891 square miles of Lake Erie. 

Wisconsin, 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

On February 5, 1934, the Supreme Court of the 
United States fixed the boundary between New 
Jersey and Delaware as follows: 

In the circular area within 12 miles of the court 
house of Newcastle, Del., the whole width of the 
Delaware River belongs to Delaware. The specific 
boundaries are low water mark on the New Jersey, 
shore and two segments of the periphery of the 1 
mile circle alluded to above. 

South of the circular area, the State bounaee 
follows the middle of the main ship channel in Del- 
aware River and Delaware Bay. 

The fixing of the boundary cannot be said to 
have altered the areas of'the two States since their 
water areas have previously been undetermined, 
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™emuch as Maine, Vermont, 
_ ginia, 


' of the Ohio River (in 1787); and the territory south 


’ about 1610 until 1763, at which.time it was ceded to 


, pom eeond. parallel of latitude, 


. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Compiled from official sources, documents and data gathered by the Census Bureau and revised in 1934.) 


The Thirteen. Original States, comprising . the 
United States of America, as constituted in 1790, 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. hese States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles of which 
24,155 square miles was water. 

The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is but 326,378 square miles, inas- 
Kentucky, West Vir- 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, Mlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and_ part 
of Minnesota, have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion 
of the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede 
to the General Government the vast areas of un- 
settled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, in order 
to end conflicting boundary claims inherited from 
royal charters. was the Ohio Country over 
which the British and French fought 1754-1763. 
The British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
The French urged their own discovery and settlement. 

This was done, 1781-1802, by New York, ssassa- 
chusetts (1785); Connecticut (1786); Virginia (1784) ; 
North Carolina and Georgia. 

The General Government welded the ceded 
areas into two great tracts—the territory northwest 


of the Ohio River. The former comprised the Ter- 
ritories of Ohio and Indiana. 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery in 


Great Britain, This land came into actual possession 
of the United States on July 11, 1796, and until 
1802 was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 


The United States—Territorial Expansion. 
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that portion west of the east line of Indiana became 
a part of the Territory of Indiana by an act of 
Congress. y , E 

In 1805 Indiana Territory was divided into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted in 1790 came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States. (in the administration of 
President Jefferson), April 30, 1803, from France, 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
franes ($15,000,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,” comprised the Mississippi 
River's west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- ; 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most. of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. * 

ihe United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions on March 10, 1804, and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory of 
Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana. 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622. 

Jefferson's original instructions to the American 
Minister at Paris (Livingston) contemplated only 
the purchase of New Orleans and the Floridas, 
erroneously thought to have been included in the 
pact of retrocession to France. Napoleon insisted 
on disposing of the whole territory of Louisiana. 
He needed cash, he wanted to create in America a 
rival to England which he hated. He knew the back 
country would be no good to France with New 
Orleans and the outlet of the Mississippi in possession 
of the United States. 


Added. Added. Added. 
DIVISION. Yr.| Square Division. Yr. | Square Division. Yr, | Square 
Miles. Miles Miles. 
Louisiana purchase.|1803] 827,987||Gadsden purchase. |1853 29,670||Panama Canal Zone/1904] ~- 549 
Gained through Alaskaes last ye 1867] 586,400/|Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spain|1819} 13,435||Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 6,40 (now Virgin Isl.)./1917 133 
er Biase oe aline ee e's ace pees poces Rico... -- et Be Total added areal... .|2,846,.260 
Texas..... OOOO ‘ UTR ah 2 5 MSR =e pong to : 
Oregon... 12.121)! 1846] 286,541||Philippine Islands..|1899| 114,400 Total orig. 13 States. ._ 892,135 
Mexican cession... .'1848' 529,189'!American Samoa. ..:1900 76 Grand total...,..... 3,738,396 


._ -The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the ‘Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846 between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it, 
in 1848, on three grounds—(1), discovery and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. 

As constituted at its a eae in 1848, the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains,: north of the 

and comprised 

ihe areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
,Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 

e second accession was the Floridas, which the 
United States bought from Spain in 1819. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State, This area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico. Colorado and Wyoming. 
The joint resolution of Congress (Mch. 1, 1845) for 
the annexation of Texas expressly gave to that 
state when admitted the right to divide itself into as 
Many as 5 states “‘of convenient size,”’ ‘and having 
sufficient population’’ without further permission of 
Congress, he annexation resolution was approved 
by the Texas Government, and the state was ad- 
mitted to the Union by a joint resolution of Congress 
of Dec. 29, 1845, 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty of 1848 which 
concluded the Mexican. War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
yi wiped out in 1853 by the Gadsden Purchase 
‘or the United States of the area in dispute. The 


1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000*by interest accruals. The 
Sarco. Purchase cost the United States $10,- 


The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 

The fifth increase of United States territory 
came with the ees of Alaska from Russia, by 
the treaty of 1867. The price, $7,200,000 in gold, 
was ae Aug. 1, 1868, no interest being charged, 
Russia had been in possession of Alaska since 1825 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United. States 
in 1898, the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country, 

The victory of the United States over Spain in 
1898, brought into the Ameriean national area 
bal jpeg Wrens iS 

nder the treaty o' ec. 10, 1898, the United 
States Lee to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with . 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Rico, 
Guam and the Siren gay Islands; and, under a 
later treaty of Nov. 7, 1900, a further payment 
of $100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside 
of the lines described in Article III. of the treaty 
eee 10, he ae eettes was paid. 
amoan Isles, in y agreement of th 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, ie 
conference at Berlin, ‘were recognized as inde- 
pendent, neutral territory, with ‘Malictoa as King, © 
under the joint protection of the three powers 
named, In 1898 the United States accepted Pago 
Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval base. ° 


For the Danish West Indies, consisting of the is 


Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and SI 

United States paid’ $25,000,000, an took, eee 
sion on March 31, 1917. 
population, 


a& 


—— 
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ALABAMA. 
AREA, 51,998 sq.m. 28th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,646,248; 15th in 

rank. increase in decade, 12.7%; density, 50.85 

to a m. Capital, Montgomery, pop., 1930, 

66,079. 

WEALTH. 1929 est.. 
capita. 
~ Alabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
*the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississipni. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State t occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alara River, 
formed by the junction of the Coosa and the Talla- 
poosa above Montgomery, and the Rhee, de | unite 
about 35 miles above Mobile, forming the Mobile 
River. Five miles above the Tensas branches off 
the Alabama to the east. Both rivers discharge into 
Mobile Bay and all are important carriers. 

On the Tennessee River rapids at Muscle Shoals 
fre the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 

int of production. The first four units of 30,000 

orse power each were placed in operation in 1925. 
The ultimate capacity is 612,000 horse power. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully developed, Birmingham being known 
as “the Pittsburgh of the South.” In 1930, 2,394,- 
000 tons of pig iron was produced, the State ranking 
sixth; in 1931, 1,617,000 tons; in 1932, 734,000 tons. 
in 1933, 988,000 tons; and in 1934, 1,171,650 tons. 

bama, one of the 16 cotton States, raises 
normally about one-fifteenth of the country’s cotton; 
in 1931, 1,430,000 bales from 3,420,000 acres; in 
1932, 947,000 bales from 3,159,000 acres; in 1933, 

bales from 2,378,000 ; i 34, 
965,000 bales from 2,164,000 acres. The peanut 

crop in 1934 was 265,800,000 fs y 
974,000 from 314,000 acres (213,005,000 Ibs. in 1933, 
valued at $5,325,000 from 377,000 acres). Corn, 
white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

e Census of 1930 returned 257,396 farms with 
17,579,808 acres and value of land and buildings 
°$504,766,249. The value of all crops, livestock 
and livestock products, 1929, was $231,671,000; 1930, 
$174,115,000; 1931, $124,670,000; 1932, $96,179,000; 
1933, $99,454,000 and in 1934, $142,975,000. 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: horses, 

- 54,000; mules, 319,000; cattle, 910,000 (including 
434,000 milk cows); swine, 844,000; and sheep, 


Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
‘iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 


$3,316,000,000; $1,264 per 


for 165 years. Mineral production, in 
gross thousands of tons, was: 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Iron ore.... 5,738 3,615 1,375 2,133 2,3 
2,995 1,617 734 988 1,172 
2 See 15,570 11,999 7,850 8,760 9,596 
eC eae 3,987 2,94 1,041 1,068 2,109 


in 1934, 75 cotton mills, with 
1,821,948 active spindles, 33,485 active looms, and 
consuming 583,756 bales of cotton. Wage earners 
numbered 24,000 and the value of the 1933 _ products 
“was $66,939,000 ($55,366,000 in 1931 and $104,292,- 
000 in 1929). ton s products, 1933, were 
' yalued at $5,493,000, and 1934, $5,954,000. 
The lumber cut, 1933, was 756,651 M. bd. ft., 
valued at $14,222,000; 1932, 544,008 M. bd. ft.; 
1931, 732,000 M. bd. ft., and in 1930, 1,341,624 M. 
bd 


The State had, 


“valued at 


? Mobile 
ira é . 


claims to be the Mother of Carnivals, which have 
spread to the southern cities; is proud of its tarpon 
fishing, its 18-mile ‘‘azalea trail,” and its history. 
A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
Negro population. ‘Two of each five persons ure 
black. Alabama is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. In some portions 
the negro population is about 80 per cent. of the 
total. The rate of illiteracy, by the 1930 census 
was 12.6% as compared with 16.1% in 1920, an 
22.9% in 1910. The native whites in 1930 numbered 
1,685,065 (63.7%); and Negroes, 944,834 (35.7%) 
an increase of 44.182 in the decade. Negro illiteracy, 
has been reduced from 31.3% to 26.2% in the decade! 

A famous agency for this improvement is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, founded 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, a 
Negro acknowledged as leader of his race. The 
enrolment was 1,736. The enrolment at the 
University of Alabama (founded 1831), a State 
endowed and controlled institution, at which only 
whites matriculate, was 3,000, with 2,000 students 
in other higher educational institutions. _Expendi- 
tures on public schools in 1932 was $18,188,000. 

The provision of the Constitution of 1901 pro- 
hibiting the levying of an inheritance tax was re- 
pealed in 1931; and that prohibiting an income 
tax was repealed in 1933. 


ARIZONA. 


AREA, 113,956 sq. m. 5th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 435,573. 44th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 30.4%; density, 3.8 

to sq. m. Capital, Phoenix. pop., 1930, 48,118. 
WEALTH, 1929, est.; $1,578,000,000; $3,686 per 

capita. 

Arizona is situated in Southwestern United States. 
It is bounded on the north by Utah, on the east 
by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, and on the south by Mexico. 

Arizona prides itself on being a man-made State. 
Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been made 
highly productive. Agriculture has greatly in- 
creased, and new irrigation projects promise further 
enrichment. The topography is broken, being 
mountainous in portions of every section; the north- 
ern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude. and the 
southern from 500 to 2,500. On the broad plains 
and mountain sides livestock graze, and through the 
valleys the irrigating waters are led. Long staple 


cotton has been developed as a principal crop, .other | 


products being wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropical 
fruits. Dates thrive. The citrus industry is growing. 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines 
in the State are among the greatest in the world, 
the most famous bei United Verde. Gold pro- 
duction, 1934, was $5,766,750 (at $34.95 an Ounce); 
1933, $2,044,611 (at $25.56 an ounce); 1932, $1,380,- 
665;' 1929, $4,182,287; silver, 1934, 4,420,000 fine 
ounces valued at $2,857,324 (at $0.6464646464 an 
ounce); 1933, 2,390,363 ounces valued at $826,627; 


000 Ibs. valued at $259,518; , 3,442,540 Tbs. 
valued at $85,100; 1932, 2,364,300 Ibs. valued at 
$70,929. The total value of mineral products in 
1933, $9.916,732; and in 1932, $13,535,935. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 223 establishments (292 in 19 


4,181 employees (6,295) earning $4,153,025 (38,- 


011,111); and the product valued at $28,573,806 
($63,074,939). The leading industry is the smelting 
and refining of copper. 

The farm value of crops and livestock products 
marketed in 1933 was $29,309,000; 577,263 acres 
were irrigated. Cattle numbered 930,000 in 1935, 
and sheep 942,000, the wool clip, 1934, being 4,980,- 
000 Ibs. Cotton grown on 133,000 aeres in 1934 
yielded ee and from 133,000 acres in 
1933, 96,000 bales. 

Of the total land .area of the state, 72,838,400 
acres, 10,526,627 acres were in 14,173 farms, the value 
of the land and buildings being $184,230,656, by the 
census of 1930. 

Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harnesses the 
Colorado. It is the greatest dam in the world, 
727 ft. high, 1,180 ft. across at the top and 650 ft. 
thick at the bottom. Under construction since 
Sept. 17, 1930, the first of the 3,300,000 tons of con- 
erete (more than 45,000,000 cu. ft.) 
June 6, 1933, and the last 8 yards on Fe 


was poured - 
b. 21,1935 . 
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The gates were closéd on Feb. 1, and the great lake 
eeu to form. It‘ will be, when filled, 115 miles 
long and 40 miles wide at Virgin river, 30 tuiles 
upstream, and 582 ft. deep at the maximum. It 
will hold 30,500,000 acre-feet of water, and will be 
twelve times as large as the lake impounded by the 
Assuan dam on the Nile in Egypt. It 1 be 
stocked with game fish. Electric energy of 1,800,- 
000 horsepower will be provided, 2,100,000 acres 
will be reclaimed and a_ domestic water supply 
furnished to Southern California. Congress al- 
lotted $70,000,000 for the dam and reservoir, $38,- 
200,000 for the power development, $38,500,000 
for the All-American canal now being constructed, 
and $17,700,000 for interest while work was in 
progress. The contract for the dam and power 
lant was let to the Six Companies, Inc., of San 

rancisco, for $48,890,995, who were allowed seven 
years from April 20, 1931, to complete the work 
and were two and a half years ahead of time on 
Feb. 1, 1935. : 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is one 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long, 
and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep. 

The Roosevelt Dam which supplies irrigating 
waters for the Salt River Valley is one of the greatest 
in| the world. 

Iititeracy, 1930, was 1C.1%, a notable reduction 
from 15.3% in 1920; among the native whites it is 
0.5%; among the foreign-born whites, 3.6%; among 
Negroes, 4%; and among those of other races, nearly 
all Mexicans (who number 114,173), 28.5%. Ex- 
penditures on public schools, 1980. was $10,835,262. 

Arizona, following Nevada, now uses lethal gas 
for the execution of the death penalty on mur- 


| derers. The first two victims entered the chamber 


AREA, 53,335 sa. 


. July 6, 1934, and a third on July 13th. 


Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 


and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 


the capital and largest city, is the centre of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. 

Arizona has a large population of Indians, 43,726 
(1930), mostly Apaches, Navajoes,. Hopis, on reser- 
vations, a number exceeded only in Oklahoma 


‘They occupy 18,653,014 acres, valued at $61,843,- 


402, and with an income of $5,482,039. 


ARKANSAS. 
m. 26th in rank. 


_ POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,854,482; 25th in 


; and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. 


rank. Increase, in decade, 5.8%; density, 34.7 
to cre m. Capital, Little Rock, pop., 1930, 
| 81,679. 
WEALTH, 1929, est., 
capita, 
Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 


$2,.876,000.000; $1,557 per 


‘group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 


and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. Of the 
33,616,000 acres, 16,052,962 acres are in 242.334 
farms, census of 1930; the value of land and-buildings 
being returned at $547,828,250. There were 151,305 
acres under irrigation. The farm value of crops an’ 
prestonk a er ie eee marketed in 1933 
was, returned as 5 ? » @S compared wi 
$241,497,000 in 1929. 3 sy 
* oa G00 CO ig ee fag etn bee 875,000 bales from 

,247, acres. ce production’ was 6,936, 
bu. from 136,000 acres. seni 
_ Wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, hay 
and fruit are produced. Roses are grown ex- 
tensively for the making of perfumes. 

_ The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
gone abounding. The lumber cut in 1933 was 


514,378 M. bd. ft.; in 1932, 276,586 M. bd. ft.- 
in 1931, 507,715 M. bd ft.; about half 1 was 
Vadeied. alf of which was 


Petroleum production, 1934, was 11,13 
bbls.; in 1933, 11,686,000 bbls.; in 1932 12,081:000 
bbls.; in 1931, 14,835,000 bbls.; and in 1930, 19,702,- 
000 bbls. Coal mined, 1934) about 900,000 ne 
tons; 1933, 883,000 net tons; 1932, 1,033,000 tons: 
1931, 1,154,000 tons, and 1930, 1,533,000 tons. ; 

Arkansas produces 96% of the bauxite in the 
country, 145,764 long tons, valued at $1,057,062 
in 1934; 142,179 tons valued at $853,718 in 1933; 
89,779 tons valued at $507,697 in. 1932: 186,697 tons 
valued at $1,081,450 in 1931; and 315,273 tons, 
Sees eee “ why this from a 12-mile 

a Out of a base estima 
Biter aati ted to cover 165 


The United States census of- manufactures, 1933, 
reported 819 establishments (1,017 in 1931), with 
25,955 employees (25,161) earning $14,039,389 
($19,023,947), and a product valued at $81,105,402 
($98,323,495), The leading industry is the manu- 
facture of lumber and timber products (including 
furniture). 

As in most of the Southern States, the Baptist 
Church comes first in number of communicants, the 
Methodist belay ae ane eet Catholic and 
Presbyterian following at order. 

The native whites number 1,364,733 (73.6%), and 
the Negroes 478,463 (25.8%). Illiteracy in 1930 was 
6.8% as compared with 9.4% in 1920 and 12.6% in 
1910; among the Negroes the 1930 rate was 16.1%. 

The Southern custom is followed by providing 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 
pupils attending. Besides the State University at 
Fayetteville, with 1,500 students, there are several 
church colleges with about 750 students each. 

Expenditures .for public schools in 1932 were 
$11,655,000. : 

The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the 
western part of the State, established 1832 and 
made a National-Park in 1921, are world famed and 
support thousands who attend the wants of invalids 
and tourists. 


CALIFORNIA. 


AREA, 158,297 sq.m. 2d in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930. 5,677,251: 6th in 


tank. Increase in decade, 65.5%; density, 35.8 
oe # . In. Capital, Sacramento, pop., 1930, 


WEALTH, 1929, est., $17,048,000,000; $3,093 per 
capita. 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies over 
one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States; 
is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by 
Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by Mexico. 
It is 1,000 miles long. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American Conti- 
nents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge that 
tums from the Aretic Circle southward through the 
States into Mexico parallel to and near the seashore. 
There is much plains land, too, and every kind of 
soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 


zones, with practically all climates which are found. 


in such regions. The State has no navigable rivers, 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is the 
leading State in irrigation. There are 4,731,632 
acres, 67,391 farms, now under irrigation. 

Californians especially pride themselves in the 
climate which has such fame as to attract visitors 
from all eorners of the earth, particularly in the 
winter. For their ateommodation many luxurious 
hotels are maintained. 

Agriculture is enormously developed. Of the 101 
million acres in the State, 30,442,581 acres (Census 
of 1930) are in 135,676 farms, the value of land and 
buildings was returned as $3,419,470,764. 

The capital invested in the grape growing industry 
in 1929 was estimated at $336,000,000 with 656,000 
acres in vineyards. California produced 90% of the 
country’s crop in 1924. 

California produced 85% of the country’s crop of 
grapes in 1933. Production in recent years ( 
omitted) has been: 

Wine Raisins 


Table , 
Grapes. Grapes. Fresh. Dried. 


Tons. Val. Tons. Val. Tons Val. Tons Val: 


317$11,095 416$14,560 238$4,760 215$13,155 
1930 418 6,635 451 8,361 540 6,912 192 11,328 


7 200 3/464 179 10/286 
183 3,660 154 10,534 


uant. Value Quant. Val 

Oranges. ...... boxes aya $33,874 Peat $74,817 
Lemons....... boxes 6,800 14,280 7,500 17,250 
Grapefruit.....boxes 1,654 1,489 1,788 1,963 
Peaches. ...... bu. 22,752 10,923 20,460 12,852 
Plums and fr. 

prunes...... ns 57. 1,389 61 1,952 
Dried prunes..tons 180 14,400 170 13,400 
Apples.....4.. bu. 9,333 ,693 6,500 5,200 
POAIS. ce See bu. 9,209 4,052 ° 9,751 508 
Walnuts. . . tons 32. = 7,10: 30 ,580 
Almends......tons 13 2,399 TL =) d062 

ebes vk ek tons 2.2 15 2.6 196 


The wheat harvest in 1934 was 8,384,000 bu. fro: 
524,000 acres; sugar beets, 1,579,000 short tons ies 


f 
“a 
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. Pacific group, are 
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and cotton, 235, 
23'000 scree. 000 bales from 


100 ; 
(including 631,000 milk cows); 
sheep, 2,886,000; swine, 635,000. , 
_.The United States census of manufactures in 
1933 reported 8,429 establishments (10,050 in 1931) 
with 191,861 Sau (205,126) earning $191,888,- 
310 ($265,990,997), and a product. valued at $1,- 
488,181.331 ($1,865,942,763 The 


eading in- 


‘dustry is petroleum refining, there being; in 1931, 


58 refineries, with 6,676 employees earning $11,- 
763,260 and a product valued at $249,161,044. 
The canning and preserving establishments for 
fruit, vegetables, sea food, etc., and the wholesale 
meat packing houses are important. 

Mineral resources are extensive, production (000 
omitted) with gold valued at $34.95 an ounce in 
1934 and at $25.56 previously, and with silver valued 
at $0.6464646464 an ounce in 1934 and $0.35 pre- 
viously, was: 


19382 1933 1934 
MAOID, VAIUG. oo nrc eewne $11,765 $15,683 $25,131 
RIVET GES oP Sole He nae 4 494 352.7 402.6 
PU VOLS VAIUGK Cs aah. oes $143 $141 $2,246.9 
Gopper, Ibs s).- 2/5... sjac. 6,574 632 232.8 
Co Oe eee 1,125 364 419 
Petroleum, bbls......... 172,010: 173,085 175,509 
Natural gasoline, gals....551,897 498,200 


Natural gas, M. cu. ft. ..263,484 259,799 


California produces all the borax mined in the 
country; the total boron materials ship in 1934 
being 242,500 short tons, valued at $4,822,014. The 
amount of sodium carbonate produced in 1934 was 
88,324 short tons. 

The foreign trade of the port of San Francisco, 
1934, was: Imports, $55,513,740; exports, $92,035,- 
277; Los Angeles, imports, $25,813,800, exports, 


$86,287,198. 

California was third in rank in the value of its 
exports in 1929, $377,392,437; in 1930, $304,876,298; 
in 1931, $213,714,582; and in 1932, $149,200,991. 

Developed water power in California, Jan. 1, 1933, 
aggregated 2,447,736 h.p., with 6,674,000 potential 
power 50% of the time await development. 

Yhe Sacramento River, navigable for 180 miles. 
transports 1,000,000 tons of freight and over 100,000 
ata Sete annually. A branch, the San Joaquin 

iver, has been dredged at a cost of $60,000,000 to 
furnish a 26-foot tide water channel 300 feet wide to 

1930, 47,956), which became, in 
February, 1933, the nation’s newest inland port, 
88 miles from the Pacific. z 

Work on the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, 
eight and a quarter miles long, across San Francisco 
Bay by way of Yerba Buena Island, was begun on 
July 9, 1933, and is set for completion in Oct., 1936. 
It is financed jointly by the State and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which purchased 
$62,000,000 of the bonds. 

Employment was given directly to 6,000 men. 
It is estimated that the tolls will liquidate the cost 
($75,000,000) in 18 to 20 years. The bridge is to be 
22,720 feet long, with two suspension spans, each 
2,310 feet long, and one cantilever span 1,400 feet 
long, with clearances from 165 to 240 feet. A two- 
story tunnel 540 feet long and 63 feet wide through 
Yerba Buena Island connects the two sections. 

The 6,400-foot-long suspension bridge, with a 
center span 4,200 feet. across the Golden Gate was 
begun Feb. 26, 1933, and is set for completion about 
Feb., 1937.. The cost is estimated at 332,000, z 

‘There were on Jan. 1, 1934, 76,964 miles of high- 
ways, of which 25,647 were surfaced; of the 12,584 
miles of state highways, included in this total, 
8,530 miles were surfaced; 1,768,699 passenger 
automobiles were registered and 237,556 trucks. 

The forests, in common with all States of the 
very extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the purely 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some of which are older 
than the pyramids. The lumber cut in 1932 was 
680,520 M. bd. ft.; and in 1933, 785,000 M. bd. ft. 

There are 19,084,571 acres in the National Forests, 
and 874,000 in National Parks and National Monu- 
ments. ‘Thirty thousand people are often overnight 
visitors to Yosemite National Park (opened 1890). 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexican political control in 1846, gold was 
discovered in 1848, and in 1849 the most_remark- 
able “gold rush” ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the nited 
States to withstand so well the eccnomic ‘strain of 


“the Civil War, which began in 1861 


61. 
»- The number of Japanese in California was 97,456 
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in 1930, and 71,952 in 1920; Chinese, 37.361 i 
and 28,872 in 1920; and Indians, 19,212’in 1930 ead 


17,360 in 1920. . 

eracy in 1930 was 2.6%; in 1920, 3.3%; and 
ih 1910, 3.7%. In 1930, public school expenditures 
were $146,942,836. There were 1,321,092 pupils 


registered. 


The State has three universities—Leland Stan- » 


ford Jr., the University of California at Berke 
with a branch at Los Angeles, which matriouisten 
about 19,000; and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, There are many colleges. The Lick observa- 
tory is one of the most important in the world. 

Los Angeles, by repeated annexation of territory, is 
now the largest city in area in the United States— 
442.5 square miles (one-third the size of Rhode 
Island). It ranks as the fifth city in the country, 
its population in the Census of 1930 being 1,231,730. 

One of the points of interest is the motion picture 
colony at Hollywood. a suburb of Los Angeles. The 
atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures may be 
taken on about 350 days of the year, while the 
topography and flora afford most varied ‘Joeations.”” 
The retention of the Spanish influence in architecture, 
the climate and the profusion of vegetation where 
water flows on the land attract many tourists. 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
level and the lowest point in the United States, was 
proclaimed a National Monument by President 
Hoover on Feb. 11, 1933, The area included is 
approximately 1,601,800 acres, and includes Tele- 
scope Peak (alt. 11,045 ft.). An underground wat 
supply was found and developed in 1935, 

The Roman Catholic Church leads all religious 
bodies, the bequest to later generations of the work 


done by the Catholic missionaries who established | 


a string of 26 missions a day’s march apart from the 
Mexican line to upper San Francisco Bay. 


COLORADO. 


AREA, 103,948 sq.m. 7th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,035,791; 33d in 
rank. Increase in decade, 10.2%; density. 9.94 
to sq. m. Capital, Denver, pop., 1930, 287,861. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $3,516,000,000; $3,418 per 
capita. 

Colorado, one of the Mountain States, ig 
bounded on the north by Wyoming and Nebraska, 


on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south — 


by Oklahoma and New Mexico, and on the west 
by Utah. 

Its topography is varied, being plains lands in the 
east and south, but rising to the elevations of the 

cky Mountain range in the west, peaks 
towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad, noted for its 
scenic beauty, crosses Marshall Pass at an altitude 
of 10.856 feet, and Tennessee Pass, near Leadville, 
has an altitude of 10,240. 

The Moffat single track railroad tunnel, 32,150 
feet long under James Peak at an altitude of 9,100 
feet, was begun, Oct., 1923, and formally opened Mar. 
1, 1928. It opened up a great territory lying west of 
the Continental Divide. The Dotsero cut-off 
opened in June, 1934, is about 40 miles long and 
shortens the Rio Grande line from Denver to Salt 
Lake City by 176 miles. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of mining 
and livestock. which come next. 

Of the 66,341,120 acres in the state, the census of 
1930 returned 28,876,171 acres in 59,956 farms, and 
the value of land and buildings at $629,346,675. 


Under irrigation are 3,426,022 acres. The farm 


value of all crops, livestock and ltvestock products. 


in 1933 was returned at $75,041,000 and in 1929 at 
$167,857,000. 

Colorado abounds in mineral wealth. Production 
for four years (000 omitted) with gold valued at 
$34.95 an ounce in 1934 and at $25.56 previouay and 
silver valued at $0.646+ an ounce, and at $0.35 


Praveen othe aed silty siete 
Id, value.......-$4, , , , 
Rivet ons IE Sie disiae! 5 2,374 1,860 2,18! 476 
Silver, value........ $688 $466 $765 $2,247 
GOopper IDS. 25 cea... 9,028 8,976 9,667 11,294 
Lead, Ibs-’......---- 12'622 4,338 4,803 8,435 
Coal, net tons.....-. 6,60 5,564 5,230 168 
Petroleum, bbls..... 1,545 1,177 919 1,162 
There are 900,000 acres of oil shale land. The ~ 
State is first in radium and second in tungsten. The 


largest known deposit of molybdenum (an es- 
timated ore body of 100,000,000 tons) is at Climax. 
Colorado leads all States in the production of sugar 


‘beets, and refineries in 1931 had an output of 370,000 


< : 


540 | 


short tons.of sugar. Recent harvests (000 omitted) 
Nelle 33 } 1933 1934 
Acres tile Acres Bushels 


Wheat......660--- 8 5, 650 5,776 
CORN 5. F5 de'6 «i «++ 2,004 22,044 842 3,368 
Potatoes.........+ 87 13,050 76. 5,700 
Sugar beets....... 209 2,628 tons 169 1,506 tons 


The livestock census, 1934, returned 1,439,000 
cattle, and 3,028,000 sheep. The wool clip was 
» 13,122,000 Ibs. 

‘The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,067 establishments (1,359 in 1931) with 
21,287. employees . (24,788) earning $20,060,158 

ab Lan and the product valued at $135,868,- 
377 ($183,469,363). y 

The western ranges abound in forage grasses, On 
which large numbers of food animals and horses live 
and’ producg vast annual ‘wealth. " 

The climate is warm in summer and cold in winter, 
but dry, and stimulating. It is said that the sky is 
absolutely cloudless in Denver (the capital and chief 
city, 5,280 feet above the sea) on 300 days of the 
vear. These qualities have attracted many persons 
desiring relief from tuberculosis. 

Railway facilities are plentiful, and freight tonnage 
and tourist travel are heavy. The rapidly improv- 
ing highways.are covered by many trans-continental 
* automobile parties, which, en route, seek the local 

attractions of mountain and valley, chief among 
which are the mineral springs at Colorado Springs, 
and everywhere are unusual conformation and 
coloration. The State has developed a wonderful 
highway through the State Park of great scenic 
beauty. The Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, through 
) which the Denver & Rio Grande runs, is justly famed, 
and was spanned in 1929 by a suspension bridge 
1,053 feet above the river. 
liliteracy is low at 2.8% of the whole population in 
1930; it was)3.2% in 1920. For the native whites 
it is 0.8%; for the foreign-born whites, 8.6%: for the 
Negroes, 3.9%; ana for the other races, chiefly Mex1- 
cans (who number 57,676), 22.7%. Iigher educa- 
tion is served by the State University at Boulder, 
DVniversity of Denver, Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs, State Agricultural College at Fort Collins, 
State Teachers’ College at Greeley, the State Normal 
' School at Gunnison, and the State School of Mines at 
- Golden, which has advanced far in mineralogic 
science! Public school expenditure, 1930, was $24,- 


> 498,540; {pupils registered, 231.728. 


ons of criminals is by lethal gas. 


Execu 


Ris CONNECTICUT. 
-ARBA, 4,965 sa. m. 46th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,606.903: 29th in 
rank. Increase in aecade. 16.2%; density, 323.4 
to sq. m. Capital, Hartford, pop., 1930, 164,072. 


_WEHALTH, 1929 est.. $6,186,000,000: $3,890 per 
capita. 
_ Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States of 
the Union, is situated in New England; bounded on 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
‘on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
_ the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam,.and by 
‘Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. 
In’ 1639 it adopted a written constitution, confirmed 
by a charter from King Charles II. in 1662, and 
“replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. 
_ le ey oF ce sqpecinans wes Loin 98 
ray n every city and town throughout the State 
during 1934, posi 


. Connecticut's surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. ‘Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, but 
it rises to about 2,000 feet ef altitude in the north- 
western part, where the Berkshire Hills begin and 
extend northward into Massachusetts.and Vermont. 

nally, the entire State was heavily wooded 

' with all trees known to the temperate zone, hard- 

and coniferous varieties abounding. Lumber- 

‘Ing has reduced the timber supply materlally. The 
water supply is large for industrial uses. The Con- 
necticut River and the Housatonic are the principal 

“streams, their valleys immensely productive. 

» . Of the 3,084,800 acres in the state, the census of 
1930 returned 1,502,279 acres in 17,195 farms. 
In 1920 there were 1,898,980 acres in 22,655 farms; 
and jin 1910, 2,185,788 acres in 26,815 farms. The 
value of land and buildings in farms in 1930 was re- 
turned at $227,412.905 ($190,270,827 in 1920, and 


$38,319,221 inp paint: The value of all vila live- 
stock, and livestock products, marketed in~ 1934 
; Was, $40,180,000, as compared with $67,209,000 in 


Tobacco is a very great source of wealth; 18,578,000 
. Ibs. were grown from 13,600 acres in 1933, and 14,- 
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276,000 Ibs, from 10,300 acres in 1934. 

The state is now intensely industrial, the census of 
1930 returning the population as urban, 1,131,770; 
rural, 475,133. 


whites, 14.6%; and among the Negroes, 4.9%. 

Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701, 
has grown to be_a world-famed institution, with 
5.000. students. Wesleyan University at Middle- ; 
town, Trinity College at Hartford, Connecticut ~ 
State College at Storrs, and Connecticut Co 7 
Women at New London are also important. Ff : 
school expenditure, 1930, was $35,363,754; 240,000  ~ 
pupils were enrolled. 


= 


DELAWARE. # 


AREA, 2,370 sq.m. 47th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 238,380; 47th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 6.9%: density, 100.5 
to sq. m. Capital, Dover, pop., 1930, 4,800. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $725,000,000 $3,056 per capita. ri 
Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, next 

to. Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the South At-  ~ 

jantic group, bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, ~~ 

on the east by New Jersey, Delaware Bay, and the 

Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Maryland, and on 

the west by Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is 110 

miles long with an extreme breadth of 35 miles, 


The land is low lying, one-twentieth being marshy. ~ 
The state is agricultural, the census of 1930 re- © 
turning 9,707 farms containing 900,81 d " 


i 5 acres, lan 
and buildings being valued at $66,941,747. Corn 
and wheat are the chief products, and also much ~~ 
fruit and tomatoes, Delaware being the second state — 
in tomato packing, and famous for its peach crop ~— 
yd buanals tn _ ese we Sua in 1938). 

'$ flat, alluvial soils,~prac unbroken, yielded, ; 
in 1930, $23,001,000, nearly $100 per capita. voids mes aq 
and fish are taken extensively. i 

Reiative to the size and population, Delaware has : 
large manufacturing interests. Wilmington, at the * 
northern tip of the State, near Philadelphia, has 
most of the industries. Leather and knitting lead. 
The large parent plant of the duPont powder works 
is in the valley of the Brandywine. a 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 328 establishments (383 in 1931). with ~ 
(iS ao SEROUS a Gecdues vitaalss SAASSGE 

830, , and a produce’ ued at 1 i 
aie a av fiat 

ilmington is the ef port, ship traffic passi 
up the Delaware River, A Government canal com 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was con- — 
verted in 1927 into a sea-level canal. ~— 5 

Native whites number 188,809 (79.2%), and Ne- 
groes, 32,602 (13.7%). TMliteracy was 4.0% 
pared with 5.9% in 1920 and 8.1% in 19 : 
illiteracy was 13.2% as compared with 19.1% in ~ 
ee aed to medians write is a requisite for . 
voting. @ school expenditure, 930, 7 
35,071,387, SASS Den 1930, was 

elaware en the only State to retain the _ 
whipping post as a punishment for criminals, but 
Maryland resumed the practice in 1933, after a 40- 
year abandonment. 


> Negro 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
AREA, 70 sq.m. (Land surf ’ 
REA, 70 sq ( surface, 38,407 acres.) ae 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 486,869; 41st in 


rank. Increase in decade, 11.3% ; density, 695.5 to 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $1,860,000,000; ‘per | 
ALT $ 000,000; $3,849 per 


- %o 


tates, 


to that State. 
Maryland on the Potomac 


River, 0 ite Vir 
It is in the South Atlantic Oe Disiee ai 


group. he District. is 


eo-terminus with the City of Washington. 


t 


“ like Supreme Court building ($10, 


Almost the entire activity is governmental: there 
were, Sept. 1, 1935, 104,498 civil service employees 
Industrial activity is output for local 

Navigation is carried on via the 
Ae River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 

ay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
Modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that heavy war or com- 
mercial craft may pass. Washington is the chief 
railway stopping point en route between North and 
South. tation in Washington is one 
of the most efficient in the world for passenger trans- 
portation handling, also one of the finest arehi+ 


in the city. 
consumption. 


The Union S$ 


tecturally. 

The distinctive feature of the city municipaily 
is the fact that the government is by the Congress 
directly as to legislation, and by Executive Com- 
missioners, named by the President of the United 
States, for three years, and confirmed by the Senate. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne, by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, do 
not enjoy the franchise and do not vote on either 
national or municipal matters. Many persons re- 
siding in the District of Columbia are appointed to 
governmental positions through the Civil Service 
Laws and when accepting such positions, they do not 
give up their voting residence in the States. If they 
retain this voting residence, the laws of the various 
States permit them to vote as residents of such States. 

Physically, the distinctive feature is the excellent 
town panning done there by Major Pierre I'Enfant, 
French engineer, at the instance of George Wash- 

mn. He, drawing on French history. laid out 
the city with wide diagonal avenues, traversing 
streets planni on the “gridiron” method with 
“circles’’ at the chief intersections. 

The Capitol with its white dome, and flanked 
by the Senate and House office buildings, dominates 


the city. From it due west runs the Mall to the 
tow Washington Monument due south from 
the ite House; in line beyond the reflecting pools 


is the majestic Lincoln Memorial of white marble, 
designed by Henry Bacon, enshrining the statue 
of the Emancipator by Daniel C. French; beyond 
that, and two and a third miles from the Capitol, 
is the new Ar m Memorial Bridge, the be- 
inning of the new Memorial Highway leading to 


t. Vernon. : 
In’ the le formed by Constitution Avenue 
along the north side of the Mall, ten blocks, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Fourteenth Street, five blocks, 
now stand imposing new Departmental buildings 
for which Congress appropriated $115,000,000. From 
the base of the triangle fronting the White House 
grounds rises the huge Commerce building; beyond 
along Pennsylvania Avenue are the Customs and 
the Post Office buildings; and along Constitution 
Avenue are successively, Labor, Interstate Com- 
merce, Internal Revenue, Justice and in the apex, 
the Archives buildings. The Commerce building 
has 1,142,000 sq. ft. of space and cost $17,200,000. 
The Labor building cost $4,740,000; Interstate Com- 
merce $4,450,000; Post Office, $9,300,000; Internal 
Revenue, $10,400,000; Justice, 310,225,000; and 
eae di the Capical is the whit ble temple- 
j to e Cap! e white mar 
1935. West 3 the 
with ceremony in October, , 0: e 
White House lot the new Interior Department 
building ($11,000,000) is rising; and the new building 
for the Federal Reserve Board by the National 
Academy of Science is under way. South of Mall 
are the enlarged Agriculture Department buildings. 
Notwithstanding these spacious new office build- 
ings the Federal Government pays over $2,000,000 
rental a year for mansions, hotels, office buildings, 
etc., to find room for its workers. 
_ The city plan is overseen by the Commission of 
Fine Arts, Charles Moore of Detroit, Chairman. 
Other notable buildings include the Pan-American, 


Congress, east of the Capliol, eres 
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; The District of Columbia is the seat o 

_ Government of the United S Strader ee 
originally 100 square miles taken from. the soy- 
ereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia's por- 
tion south from the Potomac in 1846 was ceded back 
It_lMes on the west central edge of 


Its area was 
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nation by the late Henry Clay Folger. Housed in 
the Departments and other institutions are about 
a0s mest Cette of great diversity and value. 
cross the Potomac, reached by the new Ke 

and the new Memorial Bridge (1,453 teat long), is the 
Arlington National Cemetery. Here is a chapel and 
open-air marble amphitheatre seating 5,000, and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

Washington streets are well shaded. Rock Creek 
Park is noted for its natural beruties. The Zoo- 
logical Garden and the Botanical Garden are also 
tamous, - 

Many wealthy Americans in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, and there are many 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
ban centres on all sides. The ¢ensus of 1930 re- 
turned 106 farms, with a total of 3,071 acres. 

The assessed valuation of property subject to 
eneral Cpery, taxes for the fiscal year ending June 
0, 1932, was $1,845,000,000. The tax rate was 
$51.33 per $1,000, and total receipts from taxes and 
miscellaneous sources was $45,285,000, of which the 
United States contributed a subvention of $9,500,000. 
All governmenta costs of the District aggregated 
$48,134,000. There is no funded debt. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 386 establishments (492 in 1931), with 
7,969 employees (8,668) earning $11,185,041 ($14,- 
062,328) and a_ product valued at $61,284,125 
($79,458,089). The leading industry is printing. 

Washington has the largest number of telephones 
(178,761 in Jan. 1, 1934) of any city_in the world 
in proportion to population, being 35.31 to every 
100 persons. 

In the District were registered, Dee. 31, 1934, 
145,807 passenger automobiles and 17,263 motor 
trucks, not including those government owned. 
The proportion is 1 to 3.05 of the population, ex- 

ed only by Nevada (1 to 2.92) and California 
(1 to 3.02). 

Congress enacted a new divorce law for the Dis- 
trict, effective Aug. 7, 1935, under which in addition 
to infidelity (for thirty-five years the only ground) 
divorces may now be granted for desertion after 
two years, voluntary separation for five years 
without cohabitation, conviction of a felony in- 
volving moral turpitude and sentence for not less 
than two years to a penal institution. The new 
law also permits the granting of a legal separation 
for cruelty which may be enlarged into absolute 
divorce after two years. Residence of one year 
is required of applicants, where the cause for divorce 
has occurred in the District, but a residence of two 
years of applicants basing petitions on causes 
originating outside of the District. 

Negroes number 88,388 (25.9%) and native born 
whites, 223,930 (65.6%). The percentage of il- 
literacy is 1.6% as compared with 2.8% in 1920; 
Negro illiteracy is 4.1%, a reduction from 8.6% in 
1920. Public school expenditures, 1930, was $12,- 
537,328; enrollment was 46,671. 

Educationally, the District of Columbia is far 
advanced. The higher institutions are Georgetown 
University (Catholie), George Washington Uni- 
versity, the Catholic University of America, the 
National Methodist University, Howard University 
for Negroes, and two normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. 


FLORIDA. 


ARFA, 58,666 sq.m. 21st in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,468,211; 31st in 
rank. Increase in decade, 51.4%; density, 24.9 
to sq.m. Capital, Tallahassee, pop., 1930, 10,700. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,905,000,000; $2,029 per 
capita. 

Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered Easter 
Sunday, March 27, 1513, by the Spaniard, Ponce de 
Leon, in his search for the “fountain of perpetual 
youth,” is the southeasternmost point of the United 
States, bounded on the north by Georgla and 
Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Straits of Florida. and on the west by 
the Gulf of Mexico. Its coast line is 3,751 miles. 

Fjorida is of —o Lope nite) no ag éleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and provided 
with roads to make available large potential agricul- 
tural wealth. The drainage district embraces 
4,927,759 acres of which one-quarter is owned by 
the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 

The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
pine forests and large forests of second growth pine. 
From them comes about one-third of the national 
supply of ‘naval stores.” In the crop year 1931-32, 
343 establishments produced 156,000 50-gal. barrels 
of turpentine and 527,000 500-Ib. barrels of rosin 
valued at about $6,500,000. Employees numbered 


it 13,000. A 
OOO haatatsos the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
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the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed highly. | 

The sub-tropical products prevail in fruits which 
in 1934 included 15,500,000 boxes of oranges and 
12,500,000. of grapefruit; 8,000 boxes of limes, and 
6,000 boxes of pineapples, all valued at about $30,- 
000,000,-and commereial truck valued at $22,725,000, 
while the staple crops brought $138,780,000. The 
total value of all crops, livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts in 1934 was $205,000,000. Cotton production 
was 28,000 bales from 94,000 acres, in 1934. 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
19,000; mules, 40,000; cattle, 522,000 (including 
103,000 milk cows); sheep, 42,000; and swine, 
405,000. 

A present and future source of great wealth are 
the natural deposits of phosphate rock, whence 
normally pre-war more than 1,000,000 tons were ex- 
ported for foreign use as land fertilizer, and much 
was used domestically. It produced 2,446,000 long 
tons, valued at $8,076,317 in 1934, and 2,136,123 
tons, valued at $6,417,110 in 1933. 

Exports from the Florida district in 1934 amounted 
to $34,333,000. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,474 establishments (1,677 in 1931), with 
44,878 employees (50,123) earning $24,450,105 
($34,439,307), jand the product valued at $116,280,- 
008 ($157,074,000). ‘The leading industry is lumber 
and timber production including planing mill 
products. 

President Roosevelt on Sept. 3, 1935, approved 
of the allotment of $5,000,000 from the Work 
Relief Fund to the War Department engineers for 
the preliminary work upon a sea-level ship waterway 
to cross the State from Jacksonville to Port Inglis 
on the Gulf of Mexico, utilizing the St. John's 
River to Palatka, the Oklawaha, and the With- 
lacoochee rivers. The new canal is expected to 
provide a shorter and safer route for ocean-going 
vessels, shorten, the voyage from New York to New 
Orleans by from one to two and a half days, and 
Save annually $7,500,000 in transportation costs. 


’ The estimate of cost is $147,000,000, and the proj- 


ect is expected to be self-supporting. 

The State Hotel Commission estimated that the 
1934-35 season brought into the State 1,750,000 
tourists who spent about $650,000,000. 

Florida in 1935 enacted a new divorce law changing 
ne residence requirement from one year to ninety 

aY8. 

Congress on May 14, 1934, authorized the es- 
tablishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
glades upon donation to the Federal Government 
of the necessary lands, acquisition of which will 
require several years. The park will border the 
Gulf of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
north to Cape Sable, which is 350 miles further south 


‘than Cairo, Egypt, and will cover 2,500 square 


miles, being twice the size nf Rhode Island. 

Fort Matanzas and Fort Jefferson in 1935 were 
made National Monuments. 

St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
in the United States, was founded in 1565. It has 
changed hands 13 times and has floated the Spanish, 
French, British, Confederate and American flags. 

Uliteracy, which was 13.8% in 1910, and 9.6% in 
1920, was reduced further to 7.1% in 1930; among 
the native whites it is 1.9%; among the foreign-born 
whites, 5.4%; and among the Negroes, 18.8% (21.5% 
in 1920). ‘Phe Negroes number 431,828, or 29.8%, 
John B. Stetson University at-De Land, the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, Rollins College at 
Winter Park, and the State College for Women 
at the capital, Tallahassee, are the leading education- 
al peers: " “ 

xpenditure for public schools in 1932 was $17,~ 
020,000. School attendance. 1932, was 367,758. 


4 CEORCIA. 


AREA, 59,265 sq.m, 20th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,908,506; 14th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 0.4%; density, 49.0 
' tosa.m. Capital, Atlanta, pop., 1980, 270,366. 
Li erred 1929 est., $4,442,000,000; $1,528 per 

8. 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama, The State celebrated, on Feb. 12, 1933 
the 200th anniversary of the landing of Gov. James 
E, Oglethorpe and his company of 114 at the mouth 
of the Savannah River to establish the colony. 

Agriculture is very important. Of the 37,584,000 
acres of land area, the census of 1930 returned 22.- 
119,906 acres-in 255,598 farms (310,732 in 1920, a 
shrinkage of 17.5%). The value of land and build- 


ings was returned as $578,833,399. The farm value 

of all crops, livestock and livestock products in 1934 

was $205,000,000 as compared with $165,530,000. 
Recent harvests sek cuales have ork 


Product. ‘Acres. Product. 


Acres. 
Corn) DU ss « 3,740 39,270 3,927 39,270 
Tobacco, Ibs. . . 66 8,124 51 2,234 
Peanuts, Ibs..... _ 773 450,070 779 467,400 
Cotton, bales... 2,147 1,110 2,147 99 


1 
The value of the peanut aoe. alone was $14,956,- 
800 in 1934; $11,858,000 in 1933; $5,175,000 in 1932; 
$7,158,000 in 1931; $12,224,000 in 1930; and $13,- 
592,000 in 1929. In the raising of cotton Georgia, 
which had been second place, fell in 1932 to sixth, 
rose in 1933 to fourth, and to third in 1934. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 2,223 establishments (2.851 in 1931) with 
128,736 employees (119,531) earning $67,415,287 
($74,918,133), and a product valued at $386,210,906 
($440,455,000 


455, : 
» The 125 cotton mills in 1934 operated 3,281,924 
active spindles and 54,223 active looms, and con- 
sumed 1,059,665 bales of cotton, = 
The lumber cut, mostly pine, 1933, was 473,246 


M. bd. ft., as compared with 263,656 M..bd. ft, in | 


1932. Enormous areas of originally heavily forested 
lands have been denuded, as in most of the Southern 
States. Naval stores production in 1931-32 from 
614 establishments with 17,453 employees was 
valued at $9,000,000 and consisted of 260,000 50-gal. 
barrels of turpentine and 878,000 500-Ib. barrels cf 
rosin, over one-half of the United States production. 

Tne State has important mineral resources, coal, 
iron, manganese, gold and silver, not yet highl: 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other shell- 
fish are considerable. _ 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. The value of ex- 
ports shipped from Savannah and Brunswick in 1934 
was $23,205,000. 

The census of 1930 returned 1,823,057 (62.7%) 
native whites and 1,071,125 (36.8%) Negroes, a 
decrease from 1,206,365 (41.7%) in 1920. Georgia 
and Mississippi are the only states having more than 
a million Negroes. Illiteracy in the state was 9.4% 
in 1930, a notable reduction from 15.3% in 1920 and 
20.7% in 1910. Illiteracy among the 
19.9% in 1930, a decrease from 29.1% in 1920. 
School enrollment was «742,756, and expenditure 
for public schools was $19,163,000 in 1932. 

The Georgia School of Technology, with 2,000 
students, and the University of Georgia (1785) are 
the largest institutions for higher education. 

Atlanta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 
of the progressive cities of the South, and nation- 
ally holds bigh place in banking strength. Atlanta, 
Census of 1930, has 270,366, an inerease of 32.9%, 
and greater Atlanta which includes the suburbs 
(independently administered) has 359,668. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treatment 
of suerers from infantile paralysis, and to the 
Foundation (established 1927) President Roosevelt 
turned over a fund of $1,003,030, the proceeds of 
more than 5,000 balls held throughout the United 
States on his birthday anniversary, January 30, 1934. 


IDAHO, 


AREA, 83.888 sg. m. 12th in rank. 

spect oe Raa of 1930, 445,032; 43d in 
rank. Increase in deeade, 3.2% ; density,5.4 tosq. m. 
Capital, Boise, pop., 1930, 2544. 0 

bifmen e 1929 est., $1,829,000,000; $4,119 per 


Negroes was’ 


‘ 
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. between Idaho and Oregon and Washin ton. Its 
course is marked by many falls. The Batson River, 
a tributary in the middle of the State, Is navigable 
for flatboats for 400 miles and flows through one of 
the longest canyons in the world which is filled 
with game. The climate is dry and stimulating. 

Idano is undeveloped, having large Mineral re 
Sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has already built several important irrigation proj- 
ects. in addition to many private projects. 

The farm value of all as oH livestock and live- 
Stock products marketed in 1933 was $61,827,000 as 
“compared with $129,237,000 in 1929. The number of 
farms, 1930, was41,674 with 9,346,908 acres; 2.152.176 
acres are irrigated. The value of land and buildings 
was returned as $417,249,572. 

The harvests (000 omitted) have been: 

1 


1934. 


Bushels Acres. Bushels 
17,235 906 18,696 
4,544 132 4,488 
4,147 134 4,288 
21,450 104 19,240 
837 tons 34 294 tons 


The livestock industry is very great; cattle in 1935 
numbered 714,000 (including 193,000 milk cows); 
and sheep, 2,335,000, the wool clip, 1934, being 
18,445,000 Ibs. (17,372,000 Ibs. in 1933). 

In 1933, 316,000 M. bd. ft. of lumber was cut 
(248,378 in 1932, 499,899 in 1931, 840,409 in 1930, 
and 1,028,791 in 1929). The forest wealth is large; 
white and yellow pine, larch, white fir and cedar 
supply activity to many mills. It is claimed that the 
Sawmill at Potlatch, Idaho, cutting 750,000 feet 
daily, is the largest in the world. Idaho pine is 
famous for ship.and yacht masts. Mineral produc- 
tion (000 omitted) was: 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Gold, value..... $380 $846.7 $1,651 $2,922 
Silver, ozS...... 7,221 t17 6,988 7,410 
Silver, value..,. $2,004 $1,894.2 $2,445.8 $4,790 
Copper, Ibs..... 1,145 663 2,183 1,718 
Lead, Ibs....... 198,729 144,235 148,727 143,830 
Zinc, Ibs... -.... 39,137 20,504 41,936 50,450 


The increase in gold in 1934 was 22,000 ounces, 
about 34% and the value given is at the new price 
$34.95 an ounce. Silver production in 1934 exceeded 
that of all states except Utah, and the value given is 
at the new price of 30.646+. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 

_ reported 347 establishments (439 in 1931) with 
7,682 employees (9,393), earning $7,082,110 (SiL,- 
275,550), with a product valued at $45,064,577 
($55,788,366). ie 

Developed water power in Idaho, Jan. 1, 33, 
aggregated 347,722 h.p. with 4,032,000 potential 
power 50% of the time awaiting development. 

Few states equal Idaho’s 1.1% of illiteracy in 1930, 
a reduction from 1.5% in 1920. Among the native 
whites it is 0.4%. Educational institutions show 
an unusually large proportion in school—114,382 
of the total state population of 445,032; or one for 
each four persons. Higher institutions are the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, the College of Idaho 
at Caldwell, and State normal schools at Lewiston 
and sped Public school expenditure, 1930, was 

10,325,739. 
$ eer ‘Ross signed in Aprii, 1931 a new divorce bill 
making 90 days’ residence Idaho sufficient; also 
@ marriage bill requiring a lapse of five days between 
the obtaining of a license and the marriage ceremony. 


: ILLINOIS. 


AREA, 56,665 sq.m. 23d in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 7,630,654; 3d in 

rank. Increase in decade, 17.3%; density, 134.2 

tosq.m. Capital, Springfield, pop., 1930, 71,864. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $24,356,000,000; $3,227 per 

capita. 

Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western boundary 
line, the Ohio River along its southern end. pigs 
bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the east by 
Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and Missouri 
and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. It is in- 
tensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, and fore- 
most in- water and rail transportation. 

Chicago, the second city of the country, has a 
population of 3,375,235 by the census of 1930, an 
increase of 24.87% in the decade which is partially 
due to the annexation of 10 square miles of terri- 
tory to the city during that period. The percentage 

ain in 1910-20 was 23.63. Cook County (pop. 
.987.058) of which Chicago forms the large part, now 


\ 
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has more than half of the population of the State. 

The Census of 1930 showed that the Negro popu- 
lation of Chicago had doubled in the decade, increas- 
ing from 109,458 in 1920 to 233,903; Poles increased 
from 137,611 to 149,622; Germans decreased from 
112,283 te 111,360; Irish decreased from 56,786 to 
47,385; Scandinavians increased from 58,563 to 
99,977; Italians, 59,215 to 73,960: Czechoslovakians 
decreased from 50,392 to 48,814; Greeks, 11,546 to 
14,815. There are 300 Japanese and 2,356 Chinese 
in the city. The Negro population in the state was 
328,972, an increase of 80% in the decade. 

fllinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
with a climate such as preyails in the whole of the 
Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie 
once largely wooded, now with but 10 per cent. o: 
forest cover. With the exception of Iowa, no other 
State has so large a proportion of lands susceptible 
of cultivation. 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
Ways, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash, 
which skirts the southeastern corner. The Illinois 
River is the principal intrastate river. An artificial 
waterway is the important Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Zllinois River, a unique engineering device 
which supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
reverses the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
Michigan. The canal has been extended from Lock- 
port to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, and a 
9-foot channel dredged in the river to the Mississippi. 
The first standard tow of barges reached Chicago 
from New Orleans June 22, 1933. Five locks over- 
come the 129 feet difference in elevation of the two 
ends. The waterway was built at a cost of $102,- 


Although second to Texas, which has 16,892 miles, 
Illinois, in 1934, with 12,476 miles of railway has the 
heaviest railway transport tonnage in the United 
States, Chicago being the greatest railway centre 
in the world. To Chicago come all the great railway 
systems from the East and South and from Chicago 
radiate all the trains with central lines to the Pacific 
Northwest and California. : 

Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
has reached huge proportions, the receipts in 1932 
were 2,741,000 short tons and shipments 2,112,000 
short tons. The bulk of the receipts are iron ore 
brought from the Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
mines to the great works of the United States Steel 
Corporation in Gary, Ind., a suburb of Chicago. 

Leading industries are the steel mills and blast 
furnaces, foundries and machine shops, electric 
machinery factories,' automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural imple- 
ment faetories. The printing and publishing plants 
are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Illinois ranked fourth in number of its industrial 
wage earners in 1933, and third in value of products. 

it ranked sixth in the value of its exports, $321,- 
776,759 in 1929; fifth, $200,909,613 in 1930; and 
$141,008,291 in 1931; and seventh, $66,958,484 in 
1932, 


The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 10,740 establishments (13,188 in 1931) 
with 420,334 employees (484,195) earning $403,- 
682,236 ($589,805,339), and the product valued at 
$2,502,175,233 ($3,528,946,164). Chief in value of 
output was slaughtering and meat packing (whole- 
sale) with 81 establishments in 1931 having 29,609 
employees earning $41,246,967 and an output valued 
at $663,054,316. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the area 
of the State and Illinois ranks third in mineral out- 
Coal mined in 1934 was 40,905,000 net tons; 


4,244,000 ; in 1931, 
Oe Ae ion, 1934 1 430, Bai gross 
Pig iron production, , was 1,430, 
tots, valued at $25,768,115; in 1933, 1,269,940 tons, 
valued at $20,063,481; in 1932, 731,872 tons, valued 
at $11,544,298; in 1931, 1,727,834 tons, valued at 
$29,178,510; and in 1930, 3,050,743 tons, valued at 
‘290,144, Primary zine produced in 1934 was 
Talents {1930 had 214,497 farms 
Iilinois by the census 0 f i 
containing 30,695,339 acres. Land and buildings 
being valued at $3,336,049,028. The value of all 
crops, livestock and livestuck products marketed, 
1933, was returned as $274,855,000, as compared 
with $582.280,000 in 1929. Everything appertain- 
ing to the temperate zone is produced—all 
vegetables, fruit and livestock, 
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3. 1934. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres.  Bushels. 
1,72 27,418 1,854 29,495 
~ 8,324 224,748 7,159 146,700 
4,039 78,760 3,029 3,31 
319 4,78 93 88 


ac 785 
© Board of Trade is the principal grain 


whites, 9%, and among the Negroes, 3.6%. 
The 1930 census showed 1,548,001 pupils and 


University at Decatur, 
public schools, 1930, was $153,318,169. t 
“Tourists find a wealth of art centres in Chicago; 
such as the Field Museum and the Chicago Museum 
of Art, with many art schools. Chicago is a great 
national convention resort. 
__ Chicago’s park and boulevard system, as planned, 
igs perhaps the most ambitious ever conceived by any 
city in the world, with three large parks already 
_ developed, eunnected by a wide boulevard along 
e lake front cutting through the heart of the city, 
the whole laid out by some of the greatest city 
_ planning and landscape architects in the world. 
The Hllinois legislature, on Dec. 27, 1933, abolished 
estate and personal property taxes so far as 
@ assessments are concerned. The needed rey- 
ue, about $35,000,000 annually, will be raised 
a 2% tax on retail sales. 


qd. m. Capital, Indianapolis, pop., 1930, 
ae 364,161. by? 


LTH, 1929 est., $9,910,000,000; $3,082 per 
a. i 


na, in the Hast North Central region, touches 
Michigan at the northwestern corner of the 
-and is bounded on the north by Michigan, on 
the east by Ohio and Kentucky, on the south by 
_ Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The Ohio 


93: 
in 19: 
“in 1930, 994,000. bbis. 
1934 was 1,545,011 gross tons valued at $27,977,992; 
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the value of the land and buila ; : 
as $1,415,542,192. The value of all crops, li 


to) 

, returned in 

eee $172,805,000 as compared with $356,023,000 
in 1929. ‘ yon 

Corn production in 1934 was 94,141,000 bu. from 

3,796,000 acres, exceeded only by Iowa, Illinois, 

Nebraska, Missouri and Minnesota. The wheat 

harvest was 32,152,000 bu. from 1,808,000 acres. : 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 

400,000; cattle, 1,485,000 (including 795,000 milk j 

4 

z 


cows); sheep, 805,000; swine, 2,357,000. 

Evansville, on the Ohio River, is the largest 
hardwood market in the country, selling not only 
the heavy State cut from hardwood forests of vast 
value, which formerly covered much of the State, 
but also much’ output from Southern forests. 

Indiana has five educational institutions of fame— 
De Pauw University at Greencastle, with 1,200 
students; Indiana University at Bloomington, 4,600; 
University of Notre Dame, Catholic, at, South Bend, a 
2,600; Purdue University at Lafayette, 3,700, and : 
Wabash College at Crawfordsville, 370. The census 
of 1930 showed 685,895 in the schools and illiteracy  ~ 
for the state standing at 1.7% as compared with | Q 
2.2% in 1920. Among the native whites it is 0.9%; 
among the foreign-born whites, 10.1%; and among 4 
thé-Negroes, 6%. The negro population is 111,982. 
Expeiiditure on public schools, 1930, was $62,969,291. 

¥or the last six decades the centre of population 
of the United States has been in the southern part 
of Indiana, moving very slowly west. 

The Democratic legislatures of 1933 gave to Gov. 
McNutt sweeping authority to curtail or abolish any 
of the 168 State bureaus, commissions or depart- 
ments and to reorganize the State Government 
within a framework of eight major divisions; com- 
merce and industry, audit and control, law, educa- 
tion, public works, State, and treasury. 
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IOWA. 


ARBEA, 56,147 sq.m. 24thin rank. . 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,470,939; 19th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 2.7%; density, 43.9 

to sq. m. Capital, Des Moines, pop., 1930, 

142,559. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $11,385,000,000; $4,617 per 
capita. 

Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

It is very level, only one point of elevation being 
1,675 feet above the mean. Iowa claims the largest 
proportion of actulalke.arable lands of all States 
and proves it by the immense agricultural production, ° 
soil and climate combining to give it that prestige; 
the climate being Middle West characteristically. 

The land area of the state is 35,575,040 acres; of 
which 34.019.332 acres are contained in 214,928 farms, 
census of 1930, with a value of land and buildings 
returned at $4,224,506,083. The value of all crops, 
livestock and livestock products marketed in 1933 
tee Ro aap it as compared with $746,647,000 
n 

Towa is the greatest of the corn-producing States. 
Recent harvests (000 omitted) late ee ‘ 

1933. 1934, 
Acres. Bushels. 


steer spree 


Acres. Bushels. 


Wheat... 3,028 
Opts, ghee . 6,243 143,589 4,900 61,250 
Hay, tame. 3,303 4,307 tons 3,028 2,784 tons 


Cattle in 1935 numbered 4,228,000 (including 
1,545,000 milk cows); sheep, 1,504,000; swine, 
6,272,000; and chickens, 31,915,000. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933 
reported 2,217 establishments (2,776 in 1931) with 
52,137 employees (60,956) earning $45,227,773 
Sear oa aes and a product valued at $381,668,145 
See eete Pe acer a ecrey was meat- 
packing (wholesale), with establishments having a: 
output valued at $180,451,526 in 1931. :. i 

Transportation is highly developea, with rail- — 
ways literally ribbing the State, for vast through, 5 
as well as large local, tonnage. iver tonnage on 
the Mississippi moves in vast volume, with much 
on the Missouri. it 

Coal underlies about 19,000 square miles; 3,345,000 
net tons were mined in 1934, and 3,194,983. tons in| 
1933. Lead is a in the northeastern part, and 
the quarry output is heavy. 7 : 

The census of 1930 returned the population of Iowa 
as 99.1% white, and found the native-born’ whites 

: fa 
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- production and care. 
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2,282,647 to be 92.4% of the whole. The illiteracy 


was 0.8%, lowest of 
Liz in fag. of all the States, a reduction from 


There are about 745,000 children at school in 


Iowa, or one for each four of the population. The 
public school system is highly advanced; D 
on the public schools, 1930, was $50,736,52¢ i pie bes 


The College of Agriculture 
to be the Jeading institution of that character in the 
country. It has 5,300 students, and has pursued 
scientific investigation along all lines that appertain 
to agrarian interests, with much original research, 
and development of eo for crop and animal 

i . The University of Tow 
owa City has 8,500 matriculated. The Towa State 
Teachers College has a country-wide reputation. 


at Ames is claimed 


KANSAS. 
AREA, 82,158 sq.m. 13th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,880,999; 24th In 
rank. Increase in decade, 6.3%: density, 22.9 
to sq. m. Capital, Topeka, pop., 1930, 64,120. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $6,791,000, : y 
Senin. 000; $3,626 per 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centre of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography, 
with prairies extending westward, where elevations 
of 4,000 feet are found. There is heavy forest 
cover in the éastern half, much hardwood, black 
walnut abounding. The climate is severe in winter 
and’ warm in summer, but constantly modified by 
the prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 
tion to St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
Kansas City, the only other considerable rivers 


1930). The corn crop was 10,576,000 bu. from 
3,777,000 acres (80,431,000 bu. from 6,994,000 acres 
in 1933; 136,197,000 bu. from 7,362,000 acres in 
1932; 115,028,000 bu. from 6,573,000 acres in 1931). 

The livestock census, ,. returned: orses, 
638,000; mules 110,000; cattle, 3,084,000 (including 
855,000 milk cows); sheep, 722,000; swine, 1,410,000; 
chickens, 17,706,000, 

In the western reaches of the valley of the Arkan- 
sas River irrigation is extensive and becoming more 
important (68,841 acres under water) as demand 
for land increases in the whole country. Dairy and 
poultry products run above $60,000,000 annually. 

Cheap and abundant feeds and pasturage, with 
4a mild climate, good water and nearness to market 
make Kansas one of the four greatest cattle-pro- 
ducing States in the Union. ty per cent. of all 
cattle received at the Kansas City stockyards 
come from Kansas, and Kansas City is the second 
largest livestock market in the world. 

al underlies more than 15,000 square miles 
and the output in 1934 was about 2,250, net tons; 
2,217,622 tons in 1933; 1,952,855 tons in 1932; and 
1,986,870 tons in 1931. Petroleum output in 1934 
was 46,555,000 bbis.; in 1933, 41,976,000 bbis.; 
in 1932, 34,350,000 bblis., and in 1931, 37,018,000 
BE SE, BPN, daa 1 

100,000 gals.; in ; gals. ; . 
31792 Teale 32,690,000 gals. 
short tons 


32,608 employees (36,042) earn $31,142,845 
4 d a product valued at $317,097,585 
3337 708 305) and 28 pr ie aac, lon 
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685 in 1931. Flour and grain and petroleum 
refining plants are important. 
Kansas has, 1930, only 1.2% of illiteracy; among 


‘the native whites it is 0.5%; among foreign-born 


5.9% also 


i the Negroes, - 
peste 8 08 2 and among egr 433,116, 


Children att g school, 1930, numbered 
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nearly one in four. Expenditure on public sch 
1930, was $38,782,543. pa ; e ot 
he State supports the University of Kansas 
5,000 students) at Lawrence, and Agricultural 
ollege at Manhattan (4,000). ‘There are four large 
colleges. ‘ 
bills providing for electrocution as a maximum 
punishment for first degree murder and robbery with 
firearms were vetoed March 14, 1931, by Gov. Wood- 
ring. Capital punishment was abolished by law in 
1907, the last execution having been in 1870. 

rata § with 2,153 population had the distinction of 
being the only town in-the United States where no 
local tax was levied in 1928 and 1929. ° All expenses 
were met by profits of the municipally-owned and 
operated light and power plant. 

Chanute with 10,277 population and Belleville 
with 2,383, also levied no city taxes in 1931, their 
municipal water and light plants being equally 
profitable. Beloit joined the list in 1932. 


KENTUCKY. 
AREA, 40,598 sq. m. 36th in rank, 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,614,589; 17th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 8.6%; density, 64.7 

to sq. m. Capital, Frankfort, pop., 1930, 11,626. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $3,994,000,000; $1,536 per 

capita. 

Kentucky, grouped as East South Central, a 
border State between the North and South, ’is 
bounded on the north by Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
on the east by West Virginia and Virginia, on the 
South by Tennessee, and on the west by Missouri, 
Illinois and Indiana, The Mississippi River touches 
the westernmost tip, and the Ohio River forms the 
entire northern boundary. Navigable rivers flow past 
the State for a total distance of 813 miles. The 
Appalachian Mountains cross the eastern end and 
many hills dot the tablelands. of which the famous 
Blue Grass region in the northern part, east from 
Louisville, is best known and most productive, 

Livestock interest is important, Kentucky horses 
having been for long world. famed, its thorough- 
breds not being excelled anywhere. 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
205,000; mules, 256,000; cattle, 1,137,000 (including 
554,000 milk cows); sheep, 999,000; swine, 831,000. 

Forest wealth is great, coniferous and hardwood 
trees abounding, the cut in 1933 was 46,636 M. bd. 


ft. 

Of the 25,715,840 acres in the land area of the 
state, the census of 1930 returned 19,927,286 acres 
in 246,499 farms; and the value of land and buildings 
as $871,448,632. The value of ail crops. livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1934 was $181,- 
000,000 


Tobacco production in 1934 was 281,216,000 Ibs. 
valued at $44,053,000 from 347,000 acres (325,155,000 
Ibs. from 454,000 acres in 1933). The state after 
occupying first place in 1931 and 1932 has for two 
years been second to North Carolina. The corn 
crop, 1934, was 62,832,000 bu. from 2,618,000 acres 
(68 175,000 bu. from 2,727,000 acres in erates 

Goal mined, 1934, was 38,068,000 tons (36,099,729 
tons in 1933), and petroleum lifted 4,851,000 bbls. 
(4,608,000 bbls. in 1933). 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,274 establishments (1,621 in 1931), with 
56,085 employees (56,299) earni $44,292,527 
($54.431,896) wee Skee valued at $297,808,329 

298,324,000 in x 
S Kentucky in 1930 showed 6.6% of illiteracy (8.4% 


in 1920); pene the native whites it was 5.7%; 
among the fore! born whites, 5.8%; and amo! 
the Negroes, The attendance at schoo! 


15.4%. 

was about 572,000, and at the four universities about 
5,800. Expenditure for public schools in 1932 was 
$21,755,000; enrollment, 613,119. 

The distinctive natural phenomenon is the 9,000 

uare miles in Central Kentucky which is ribbed 
with underground passages and caves, chief of which 
is the Mammoth Cave, with its 150 miles of con- 
necting passages, now to be a National Park, to 
purchase which the State appropriated $1,500,000 
to add to $800,000 collected by private subscription. 
On the 71,000 acres of the reservation a game pre- 
serve will be established. 


LOUISIANA. 


AREA, 48,506 sq.m. 30th in rank. re: 
LATION, Census of 1930, 2,101,593; 2: n 
ek. Increase in decade, 16.5%; densitv, 43.1 
to sq. m. Capital, Baton Rouge, pop., 1930. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $3,864,000,000; $1,858 per 
capita. 4 : 
uisiana, situated in the West South Central 
natn. on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
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Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the.east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf} on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. It is practically all alluvial, 
built, up from the silt brought down by the Missis- 
ippi River, which has thrust out a long delta into 
the Gulf as the southernmost part of the State. 

There are no hills of consequence, and much of 
the lands are lower than the immediate banks of 
the great river, powerful levees being necessary to 
protect from constant overflow. As a consequence 
of the downwash of river sedimentary matter, the 
lands are naturally highly enriched, and subse- 
quent overflowing of the waters adds food values 
to the soil, ag does the Nile in Egypt. 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being rather moist and very warm in summer, 
with little of winter cold. It is semi-tropical. 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the_ west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794\miles of navigable waterways, much 

. of them being on the large bayous in the south. 

The Mississippi River has always largely deter- 
mined the character of New Orleans, chief city, for 
there river traffic from earliest days has been ex- 
tensive, and New Orleans has dominated the State 
‘economically. For some years after the Civil War 
of 1861-5, river traffic fell off, but is now being re- 
yived, and is expected to grow to very heavy volume. 
| New Orleans opened its new industrial canal to 
navigation on Feb. 6, 1923. It connects the Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain to the north, 
which is not a lake but an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Industrial Canal is 514 miles long, and makes 
available 96,000 acres of potential harbor sites to 
connect with the great ship locks, in addition to the 
many miles of yet unused river frontage. The canal 
and its facilities are controlled and operated by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans. 

Lake Charles has developed a deep water harbor 
opened Nov. 30, 1926. 

The State ranks fourth in petroleum output, 1934, 
with 32,294,000 bbls.; 1933, 25,168,000 bbis.; 1932, 
21,478,000 bbis.; and the output of natural gasoline 
was 41,800,000 gals. in 1934; 37,000,000 gals. in 
1933, and 46,199,000 gals. in 1932. The natural gas 
output was 197,826 million cu. ft. in 1933. Carbon 
black production, 1934, was 66,532,000 Ibs. Sulphur 
has been largely produced. There are more than 
6,000 peaaare miles water covered, suitable for the 
propagation of oysters; the shrimp catch is very 
valuable, and commercial fishing an important in- 
dustry. Trappers market muskrat, opossum, rac- 
coon, mink and other furs in great quantities. 

Agriculturally, Louisiana is prolific—rice, cotton, 
Sugar cane, corn, sweet potatoes, tobacco, especially 
‘fine fruits of the sub-tropical sorts. and nuts. 

Of the 29,061,766 acres in the land area of the state 
the census of 1930 returned 9,355,437 acres in 161,445 
farms; the land and buildings of which were valued 
at $418,191,773. The value of all crons. livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1934, was $113,- 
000,000. Under irrigation were 452,251 acres. 

The sugar industry represents an investment of 
over $200,000,000, with a production of 3,028,000 
short tons of cane and 234,000 tons of raw sugar 
from 197,000 acres in 1934. 

The rice harvest in 1934 was 15,957,000 bu. from 
394,000 acres; the cotton crop was 488,000 bales 
from 1,191,000 acres. The lumber cut in 1933 was 
836,000 M. bd. ft. (567,026 in 1932; 949,232 in 1931: 
tee dae in 1930; 2,232,360 in 1929, and 3,551,918 


The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses 
ADD RO; mules, 170,000; cattle, 872,000 (including 
297,000 milk cows); sheep, 137,000; and swine 
569,000. : 

___ The leading industries were petroleum refining, 
sugar refining, lumber and. planing mills. The 
United States census of manufactures, 1933, re- 
Opes 1,314 establishments (1,609 in 1931) ‘with 
eS I ay ark vein, | ot ae 3 ($47,- 

: ‘odui valu at 12,175, 

(g384 000,759). gee 

Foreign trade through the port of New Orleans 

is large, totaling in 1934, exports, $1 : 
imports, $79,863,000. F bomen 

Louisiana ranked ninth in value of 
1929, $221,272,346; it was sixth in 1980, $101 O71 
581; fell to ninth again in 1931 with $82,007,988: 

rose to fifth in 1982 with $80,666,242. The value 
pe isha $139,487,000; and in 1934, $154,695,000, 

isiana, which had in 1920 the highest = 

age of illiteracy in the country, Boe nay An 1030 
reduced this to 13.5%. Illiteracy among the native 
whites, 7.3%; umong the foreign-born whites, 19.2%; 
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and among the Negroes, 23.3%, Expenditure for 
public schools in 1932 was $20,631,000. 

The Negro population is 776,326, an increase of 
10.9% in the decade. 

There were in 1930, 465,064 enrolled in the public 
schools of a population of more than 2,100,000, 
divided, two-thirds white and one-third Negro. 
Much of the population retains the original French 
blood, and considerable numbers the mixture of 
French and Spanish, which produced the Creoles. 
About 6,000 attend the colleges and universities, of 
which Tulane University (3,000 Cpa founded 
in 1834, and the Louisiana State University (4,100) 
are the leaders. 

New Orleans, the chief city, is a welcome resort 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness 
and the flavor of olden times, the annual Mardi 
Gras being the principal attraction. Much through 
passenger traffic flows through New Orleans to and 
from the Pacific Coast, railway and steamer facili- 
ties being well supplied. 


MAINE. 


AREA, 33,040 sq.m. 38th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 797,423; 35th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 4.2%; density, 24.3 
to sq. m. Capital, Augusta, pop., 1930, 17,198 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,314,000,000; $2,910 per 
capita. 

Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, 
on the east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Atlantic, and 
on the west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

West ‘Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48’, is the ex- 
treme eastern point of the United States and Maine's 
northernmost’ point is lat. 47° 27’ 33’. 

it is naturally heavily wooded, mostly with conif- 
erous trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 
5,273 feet, the highest, and slopes in broken form 
toward the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many harbors. 

Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely cold 
in winter but beneficent in summer, It has 2,465 
lakes and twice as many rivers and streams com- 
prising one-tenth of its surface. The coastline is 
2,486 miles long, It has 1,300 wooded islands, 
one, Mount Desert, of 60,000 acres, on which is 
Acadia National Park and a notable summer colony. 

Of the 19,132,800 acres in the land area of Maine, 
the census of 1930 returned but 4,639,938 acres in 

,006 farms (6,296,859 acres in 60,016 farms in 
1910). The value of land and buildings was returned 
at $194,279,884; and the value of all crops, livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1933 


manufactures, 1933, 
reported 995 establishments (1,235 in 1931), with 
Tes ooMBROUGT 5 Ghauel vain SSHE TALUS 

186, " a product valued ai 
($230,504, 508), $219,118,597 
eveloped water power in Maine, Jan. 1, 1933 
aggregated 613,214 h.p. with 1,074,000 potential 
power 50% of the time awaiting development. 
Maine is distinctively a pleasure resort, summer 
bringing many thousands of tourists and residents 
for the season, and the fall many hunters. Liux- 
urious hotels are maintained, and there are m 
brivate lodges and summer homes, while many 
artists go to paint the beauties of the Maine land- 
Beane AO PORN 
ortland, e C port, has a 1: steamer 
tourist traffic, as well as extensive f nnag' 
by. Nae and by oven Peete 7 
ine, census o 30,- is 99.7% whit d 87. 
native-born white (694,815). Chinen poe Ae 3 
in 1930 as compared with 3.3% in 1920. Its notable 
higher educational institutions are Bowdoin College, 
the University of Maine, Colby and Bates. Public 
school expenditure, 1930, was $11,150,892, ; 
Former Governor Percival P. Baxter in 1931 and 


Gi 


1933 gave the State of Maine an area of over nine 
. Kat 


Square miles within which lies Mt . the 


¥ 
é 


ees 


, 


area to be used for a recreation park and left forever 
in its natural wild state; also that it be forever kept 
aS a sanctuary for wild beasts and birds and that no 
motor roads shall ever be built within its boundaries. 

Fishermen's licenses were issued to 35,000 outside 
the State in 1934 and to nearly 175,000 natives. 
There is a closed season on moose, but 18,933 deer 
were legally killed in 1933. 


The voters, by a referendum Nov. 9, 1931, adopted 
& drastic reorganization of the State administrative 
machinery. Many obsolete, duplicate and over- 
lapping boards and bureaus were eliminated, and the 

State work divided among five new departments— 
~ Finance, Health and Welfare, Education, Fisheries, 
and Audit—each headed by a commissioner ap- 

inted by the Governor for a three-year term. The 
sovernor also appoints a State Budget officer. 


MARYLAND. 


AREA, 12,327 sq. m. 41st in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,631,526: 28th In 
rank. Increase in decade, 12.4%: density, 131.9 
to sq. m. Capital, Annapolis, pop., 1930, 12,531. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $4,537,000,000; $2,804 per 
capita. 


Maryland, a South Atlantic border State, is one of 
the Original Thirteen, and is bounded on the north 
by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is penetrated from the south 
by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Atlantic, and 
an important channel of water-borne commerce 
which has made Baltimore a great seaport. The 
Potomac River flows along the south western bound- 
ary, also important in commerce. ‘The topography 
is varied, low and flat in the portions toward the 
ocean, and rising to mountain levels in the western 
sections, Great Backbone Mountain, 3,340 feet, the 
highest. ‘The State is distinctly separated by the 
bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, each 
having social and industrial individuality. The 
’ elimate is warm, with mild, humid winters. 

Of the 6,362,240 acres of land area of thé state, 
the census of 1930 returned 4,374,398 acres in 42,203 
farms, and the value of land and buildings at $356,- 
170,168. The value of all crops. livestock and live- 
stock products marketed in 1934 was $74,000,000, 
as compared with $101,522,000 in 1929. Vegetables 
are produced heavily for the northern city markets. 

Coal production in 1934 was 1,660,000 net tons; 
in 1933, 1,530,748 tons; in 1932, 1,478,937 tons, and 
in. 1931, 2,005,773 tons. Coke production, 1934, 
was 784,539 tons. Pig iron production, 1934, was 
704,304 gross tons; 1933, 639,539 tons; 1932, 367,614 
tons; and 1931, 677,076 tons. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of clotn- 
{ng for both men and women, men’s shirts and 
furnishing goods and straw hats. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 2,476 establishments (2,851 in 1931) with 
100,236 émployees (107,951) earning $82,563,281 
($107,985,211), and a product valued at $518,707,419 
($669,275,151). 

Transportation is highly developed, water and 
rail. Railroad mileage, 1935, was 1,438. Baltimore 
is one of the country’s principal ports, and is growing 
in importance much faster than the Nation’s wnole 
volume increases. Water traffic coastwise is very 
heavy, and several substantial steamer lines also 
ply between Baltimore and foreign ports. Much of 
the product of the South comes through Baltimore, 
and that pores gets a large share of the tonnage of the 

rth and West. 

Ao 1934 the value of the exports through Balti- 

more was $40,526,000, and the imports $52,229,000 

($25,582,000 and $45,883,000 in 1933; $24,489,000 

and oi eon in 1932; and $34,318,000 and $75,- 
,000 in 1 ; 

va aryland hare native white population of 1,259,- 

077 (77.2%), and a Negro population of 276,379 


271,000, and expenditure for public. schools in 1930 


women 

sorts ‘Runapous, a city with a notable history which 
has preserved its colonial charm, 
United States Naval Academy (see Index therefor). 

Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centres being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 
‘Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. 
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AREA, 8,266 sq. m. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
44th in rank, 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 4,249,614; 8th In 
rank. Increase in decade, 10.4%; density, 514.6 
to sq. m. Capital, Boston, pop., 1930, Fer 188 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $15,032,000,000; $3,562 per 
capita. 

Massachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New Kugland, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 
Massachusetts Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west by Rhode Island and New York 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 feet maximum, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires, now a great 
summer resort of wealthy city dwellers. 

It was naturally wooded in all portions, but re 
tains only a fraction of the original forest wealth. 

Massachusetts has grown into a first place in 
industry and has greatly developed its water power. 
The capitalization of its manufacturing establish- 
ments, which include practically all lines of in- 
dustry, exceeds $3,000,000,000. 

The 1930 census returned the population as 3,831,- 
426 urban and 418,188 rural. - 

The state is fifth in number of workmen employed, 
and seventh in value of products. The leading in- 
dustry is the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
woolens and worsteds, and of great importance are 
the boot and shoe factories and tanneries, the foun- 
dries and machine shops, the electric equipment 
works, the paper mills and the printing and publish- 
ing houses. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 8,145 establishments (9,305 in 1931), with 
398,592 employees (434,411) earning $354,523,624 
($474,189,202), and a product valued at $1,668,- 
733,387 ($2,156,450,449). : 

Massachusetts in 1930 ranked tenth in value of 
domestic exports—-$93,583,274; it was eleventh in 
1931 with $60,922,137; and fourteenth in 1932 with 
$32,255,535. 

At the Port of Boston in 1934 the imports were 
valued at $97,657,689, and the exports $15,677,412. 

The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 
ping facilities; there were 2,071 miles of railroads 
in 1930, and 2,804 of electric lines. From the 
earliest generations, the New, England States have 
been efficient in ocean-going shipping. 

Massachusetts is the second densest populated 
State—514.6 to the square mile. The great indus- 
trial development is indicated by the 90.1 per cent 
of urban population, which leaves agriculture, once 
dominant, reduced to 25,598 farms containing 
2,005,461 acres by the census of 1930, as compared 
with 37,715 farms containing 3,147,064 acres in 
1900. The value of land and buildings was returned 
at $261,222,390, and the valve of ell crons. livestock 
and livestock products marketed in 1932 was $51,- 
063,000, as compared with $86,287,000 in 1929. 

In value, hay was the leading crop, tobacco and 
potatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the lands along the coast.. 

The cranberry crop in 1934 was 290,000 bbls.; 
valued at $2,900,000; in 1933, 506,000 bbls., valued 
at $2,783,000; in’ 1932, 360,000 bbls., $2,765,000; ia 
1931, 470,000 bbls., $2,585,000. 

It is the leading fisheries State of New England. 
Boston is the greatest fishing port in the country; 
232,583,000 Ibs. of fish, valued at $6,093,600 were 
landed in 1933 (215,619,000 lbs., $5,366,900; in 1932, 
219,945,000 Ibs., $7,906,500, in 1931). 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry outputs. 

No State is further advanced in primary and 
higher educational facilities, although, owing to 
recent heavy influx of industrial oa the 
percentage of illiteracy is not low at 3.5. Native. 
whites show 0.4% illiteracy: foreign-born whites, 
10.5%; and Negroes, 5.4%. Expenditure for public 
schools, 1930, was $85,971,158. 

Enroiment in the schools was 910,428; ncrmal 
schools number 11, and the list of higher institutions 
is long and impressive, the greatest in proportion to 
population in the country. These include Harvard 
University, established in 1636, the first in the 
country assachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts State, Amherst, Tufts, lliams, 
Clark, Worcester Polytechnic, Boston University, 
Holy Cross and Boston College. Institutions for 
women include Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, an 
offshoot of Harvard, and Mount Holyoke Colleges. 

As with all New England, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of summerers and many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and the adjacent islands 
attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of 
the Cape, the Mayflower made Its first landing, 
in 1620, sailing thence to Plymouth. : 
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MICHICAN. 
ARBEA, 57,980 sa. m,. 22d in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 4,842,325; 7th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 32.1%: density, 83.6 


to sq. m, ‘Capital, Lansing, pop., 1930, 78,397. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $13,293,000,000; $2,795 per 
capita. 

Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is 
divided by Lake Michigan into two parts: the 
northern peninsula has on the north Lake Superior, 
and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula 
has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, Ontario, 
Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and Indiana 
and Ohio on the south. The interests of the northern 
peninsula are mostly copper and timber. In the 
southern there are also minerals and timber, but 
manufacturing has grown to chief importance. 

The State is mostly flat and sandy, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north, The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are now making great efforts for the reforesta- 
tion of the land. The lumber cut in 1889 was 
3,018,338 M. board feet; in 1909, 1,889,724; and 


160,000 in 1933. The State planted 23,871,248 
young trees in 1931 in its reforestation work. 

No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. Railroad lines mileage, 1932, 
was, 8,020, and the great Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal. between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

In 1934 the American Canal alone sent through 


: 42,248,131 tons of freight valued at $620,060,128, 


_ products, and sixth in number of workmen employed. 


“{ 1931. 
Tron ore, long tons... 5,555 


fishing and summer sports attract many. 


and in 1933, 40,307,893 tons, valued at $534,411,772, 
of which was much iron ore from Minnesota and 
copper from Michigan, vast supplies of grain, flour 
and timber, and coal and supplies from the North- 
west. The tonnage passing, through the Detroit 
River connecting Lake Huron ‘and Lake Erie was 
73,717,252 tons valued at $1,082,169,259 in 1934; 
66,009,703 tons in 1933; 47,447,128 in 1932; 66,-| 
411,702 in 1931, and 110,719,845 in 1929. 

Detroit was shown by the census of 1930 to be 
the fourth city in the country with a population of 
1,568,662, an increase of 57.4% in the decade. It is 
the leading city in the world for the manufacture of 
automobiles. Grand Rapids is famous for its furni- 
ture manufactories, 

Foundries and machine shops, brass and bronze 
plants, stove foundries, planing mills and furniture 
factories, paper mills and printing establishments 
are also important industries. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
returned 4,633 establishments (5,792) with 350,266 
employees (370,140), earning $346,110,871 ($453,- 
462,869), and a product valued at $2,104,104,542 
($4,636,361,417). 

Michigan ranks fifth in value of its manufactured 


The stateranked third in the value of exports origi- 
nating in the state in 1928 with $367,253,146; fourth 
in 1929 with $355,300,020; but fell to seventh with 
$184,353,941 in 1930; to eighth with $83,453,736 in 
1931 and to ninth in 1932 with $48,922,565, 
Mineral production (000 omitted) was: 

1932, 1933. 1934. 
bose 2,434 5,039 


Pig iron, long tons... 520 8 40 645 
Copper, Ibs........ 105,222 63,899 72,341 51,682 
Ji Ree 359 446 406 631 
Salt, tons... os. 65 2,054 1,715 2,090 2,012 
Petroleum, bbis..... 3,789 6,729 7,942 10,708 
Coke production, 1934, was 2,547,747 net tons. 


304,000 
61,145 short tons. 
The census of 1930 returned 169,390 farms con- 


There are more than 6,000 small lakes, where 
Apple 
qmonuetion is fourth highest, and the State Gland 
eadership in small fruits. 

Educationally, Michigan has its great State 
University at Ann Arbor, which was first to admit 
women matriculates, the oldest agricultural college 
in the country, many normal schools, and a public 
school system that enrolls 1,090,754. Expenditure on 
public schools, 1930, was $118,407,876. The illiteracy 

ercentage in 1930 was 2%; among the native whites 
5%}; among the foreign-born whites. 6.7%; and 
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among the Negroes. 3%. The Negro population is 
169,453, an increase of 182% in the decade. 

_ A law enacted May. 23, 1929,makes the sterilization 
of feeble-minded and other mentally defective persons 
mandatory on a Court order. 

By a referendum vote, April 6, 1931, the state re- 
fused to return to capital punishment which had been 
abolished in 1846. The legislature passed a law, 
effective May 30, 1931, requiring all aliens to register, 
producing proofs of legal presence; failure to possess 
the certificate of registration is punishable by a fine” 
and deportation. 

An act of Congress approved March 3, 1931, pro- 
vides for the establishment of a national park of Isle 
Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles south of 
Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and five miles 
wide, and contains about 123,520 acres, of which 
9,121 acres are public land.and 2,240 owned by the 
state. 

Beautifully situated along many waterways, the 
State bids strongly for metropolitan repute and con- 
stantly attracts newcomers from home and abroad. 
In summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle Island, 
Ausable and St. Mary’s River are popular resorts. 


MINNESOTA. 


AREA, 84,682 sq.m. 11th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,563,953; 18th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 7.5%; density, 30.3 
to sq. m, Capital, St. Paul, pop., 1930, 271,606. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $9,518,000,000; $3,731 per 
capita. 

Minnesota, a West North Central State, on the 
Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 
Manitoba and Ontario, on the east by Lake Superior 
and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and: on the 
west by the Dakotas. The Mississippi River rises 
in Minnesota. It is a State of widely variant 
natural resources and rapidly. developing wealth, 
is in general a tableland of rolling, timbered _ prairies 
excepting in the western parts where timber is 
scarce, and of rugged character in the northeast, 
where immense deposits of ore, high-grade Bessemer 
prevailing, supply the steel concerns of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Its climate is not ex- 
cessively warm in summer, and is cold in winter 
time. There are about 10.000 lakes, many ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, that abound in fish, and are 
fet peeore of : eee ears us be raente 

gricultur, the State is rich. e census of 1 
returned 185,251 farms containing 30,919,356 cary 
with land and buildings valued at $2,130,310,973. 
The value of all crops, livestock and _ livestock 
products marketed in 1933 was $208,736,000, as 
compared with $458,551,000 in 1929. ; 

The harvests (000 Seah! were: 


1934. 
Acres. Bushels. 
1,242 12,474 
4,507 ,619 
291 474 
3,767 72,703 


= < 1,536. 24,11 
ee ghee 4 22,712 334. 23,380 
numbered 3,090,000 (including 1,734,000 


Cattle 
ue fone) in 1935; swine, 2,026,000, and sheep, 
"flour and grain mills have been the lea, 
dustry, 108 mills having an output valued at $158 


ding in- 


963,156 in 1929. Im value of output, $201,155,942, 


69,633 employees (80,753) earning $64,023,712 
$02,928,821), and a product valu "723. 
(302,028 821) ,' D ed at $525/723/055 


Iron ore mined in 1934 was 15,768,418 
(valued at $41,845,148); 1933, 11,948, De honBs 
1932, ara ed tons; 1931, 17,063,591 tons; 1930; 


bin ceva! ee 
wenty-five years 0 Minnesota ranked t 
in lumber output, but fallen to eleventh Rs 
although there remains an estimated 21,000,000,000 
feet of spruce fn the forests, which is very valuable 
for paper woodpulp in these vears of diminishing 
evpply repibiy cent. of the cut cee ine, which 
aD’ ng. e t 
1933 was but 49,000 uM board feet. eee 
Minnesota has been especiully fortunate in the 
heavy inflow of those European racial migrations 
from the northern countries whence come good 
farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 
almost as many Germans; both nationalities settled 
tn more or less clannish sections, but all helped 
to develop the Stute with great thrift and Lae 


In illiteracy the State is among the lowest, 1.3%; 


& 


among the native whites it is 0.4%; among the for- 
eign-born whites, 4.3%; among Negroes, 2%. 

The State has one of the most efficient systems 
for Cs education, with enrollment of about 
589.607 in all institutions out of a population of 
2,563,953. Expenditure for public schools, 1930, was 
$51,555,155. @ University of Minnesota, with 
about 12,000 students, ranks among the greatest of 
the country, and a score of smaller colleges including 


_ Hamline University, St. Thomas, Macalester, Carle- 
ton, are scattered through the State. 


Yhe grain trade control in Minneapolis is second 
only to that of the Chicago Board of Trade; and the 
water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 


_ head of the Great Lakes, on Lake Superior’s western 


end, is immense in ores, coal and cereals. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


AREA, 46,865 sq. m. 31st in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,009,821; 23d in 

rank. Increase in decade, 12.1%: density, 42.8 

to sq. m. Capital, Jackson, pop.. 1930, 48,282. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,476,000,000; $1,242 per 

capita. 

Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. It is hilly but not rugged, 


and in general slopes downward to the great river 
and the Guif shore. The climate and production are 


sub-tropical. 
Agriculture is the chief interest. The census of 
1930 returned 312,663 farms containing 17,348,432 


acres, land and buildings valued at $569,004,958. 

The value of all crops, livestock and livestock prod- 

ucts marketed in 1934 was $170,000,000, as com- 
with $285,617,000 in 1929. 

The cotton ein 1934, was 1,145,000 bales from 
2,602,000 acres; 1933, 1,159,000 bales from 2,859,000 
; 1932, 1,150,000 bales from 3,830,000 acres, 
and in 1931, 1,761,000 bales from 4,032,000 acres; 
and corn, 40,121,000 bu. from 2,748,000 acres (35,- 
850,000 bu. from 2,390,000 acres in 1933, and 32,589,- 
000 bu. from 2,414,000 acres in 1932). 

Other crops are nuts, sugar cane, oats, wheat, hay, 
peanuts, potatoes, and every character of fruit 
grown in its zone. Apples, plums, pears, apricots, 
Melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grown in 
the western parts, with some oranges and figs in the 
Gulf coast sections. 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
90,000; mules, 337,000; cattle, 1,096,000 (including 
558,000 milk cows) ; sheep, 81,000; and swine, 881,000. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 746 establishments (917 in 1931), 
27,823 employees (28,907) earning $13,635,982 
($18,919,419). and a product valued at $72,547,411 
($103,285,689). 

The forest wealth is very great. Of the total of 
33,000,000 acres, about 11,000,000 is forested, yellow 
pine chiefly. There is much of the fast disappearing 
hardwood. Lumber cut in 1929 was 2,669,496 M. bd. 
ft.; and in 1933 was 792,031 M. bd. ft. ; 

‘fransport is supplied by the rail lines and by the 
Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening in the 
recent era of rapid rail development, is growing 
again to great relative importance. 

' The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion houses 
and large estates, the homes of the old-time aristoc- 


racy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 


was 
- and 


ississippi, which had lost 6,496 in population, or 
0.4%, between 1910 and 1920, increased 217,125, 
or 12.1% between 1920 and 1930. It is the only 
State in which the eugene 1,009,718 (50.2%), 
exceed the whites, 996,856 (49.3%). The Negro 
population increased 8% from 935,184 in 1920 but 
the percentage then was 52.2%. The native-born 
whites number 989,807 (49.2%). Illiteracy in 1930 
13.1%, a notable decline from 17.2% in 1920 
22.4% in 1910. Negro illiteracy was 23.2%. 
a decline from 29.3% in 1920. ‘ Public school en- 
rolilment in 1932 was 581,759 and expenditures, 


$17,000,000. 

The State has the University of Mississippi (1,000 
students) and 13 other colleges, 1,000 consolidated 
high schools, and 52 agricultural high schools. 

ississippi has the lowest death rate and the 


_ highest birth rate in the South and ranks third in the 


registration area. 
MISSOURI. 


ARPA, 69,420 sq. m. 18th in rank. 


PULATION, Census of. 1930, 3,629,367; 10th in 
es Increase in decade, 6.4%; density, 52.1 
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¥ He m. Capital, Jefferson City, pop., 1930, 
.596. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $11,311,000,000; $3,131 per 
capita. 

Missouri, 2 West North Central border State, is 
bounded on the north by iowa, on,the east by 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern half of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to dontiued ea with the 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In all it has nearly 
1,000 miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the centre 
and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate varies from the 
north temperate to the sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and foremost in education. 

The census of 1930 returned 255,940 farms 
containing 33,801,074 acres. Land and_ buildings 
being valued at $1,800,814,661. The value of all 
crops, livestock and livestock products marketed 
in 1934 was $254,000,000, as compared with $405,- 
726,000 in 1929. 

Recent harvests (000 omitted) were: 

1933. 1934 


Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels 
Wheat. . 1,359 16,739 1,522 21,281 
Corn... 6,019 141,446 4,815 26,482 
Oats.... 1,764 32,634 1,235 13,585 
Tobacco. 9 8,235 (Ibs.) 6.1 3,660 (Ibs.) 
Cotton.. 345 253 (bales) 320 245 (bales) 

The State produces 40% of the domestic supply 


of lead ore, and the Joplin (Tri-State) District is the 
most important souree of zinc supply. Mineral 
production, in short oo was: 


. 1932, 1933: 1934. 
OORT Nise Se.cies SS aee 3,621 3,795 3,482 3,600 
TOR OTe; fo. <\cis25% 112 30 0.4 4.1 
Lead (smelter)... ... 151 79 85.6 105.6 
Zine concentrates.... 120 133........ 153 


($1,117,718, 000). 

The manufacture of boots and shoes has become 
the leading industry, and the stock yards and meat 
packing plants at Kansas City are world famous. 
Flour and feed mills, and butter and cheese factories 
have large outputs; and so, have the printing estab- 
lishments and machine shops. 


The Bagnell Dam across the Osage River in the , 


Ozarks, was completed in 1931, forming the latgest 
artificial lake in the world, 129 miles long, with a 
shore line of approximately 1,300 miles, flooding 
more than 60,000 acres and impounding 97,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of water. The dam is 2,543 feet long 
and 148 feet high from bed rock to the state highway 
on its top. It is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electri- 
cal development designed to generate 268,000 horse- 
power and to deliver annually more than 400,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of power to the lk mines, 
to St. Louis, 136 miles away; to Kansas City, 121 
miles away, and elsewhere. 

The forty-mile circle of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking centre has a population of 
1,246,000. St. Louis is noted for its botanical 
garden, Z parks and Municipal Open-Air Theatre 
(seating 9,267), and the city voters recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $87,372,500 for city develop- 
ments. The new $6,000,000 municipal auditorium 
and exposition building was dedicated in April, 
1934. Twenty-one main trunk lines furnish rail- 
road transportation. 


St. Louis is the gateway for north and south travel ~ 


as well as of freight traffic, and many .tourists stop 
there en route. A feature is the famous bridge across 
the Mississippi, which is said to accommodate more 
freight cars than any other in the world. River 


traffic is immense, to and from New Orleans and inter- — 


mediate points. 

In iivertogk the Missouri mule, which is facetiously 
said to have won the war, has always been bred much 
locally and exported to all States and foreign coun- 
tries. The number in 1934 was 255,000. The live- 
stock census, 1934, also returned: Horses, 551,000; 

2,271,000 ‘(including 923.0004 milk cows): 


to this day, those now being practically all natives. 
They have been noted for thrift. 
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Missouri in 1930 had 2.3% of illiteracy; among the 
native whites it was 1.5%; among the foreign-born 
whites it was 7.5%;.and among the Negroes it was 
8.8%, a reduction from 12.1% in 1920. H 

The State University at Columbia, and St. Louis 
University and Washington University at St. Louis, 
twelve colleges and seven normal schools are the 
higher institutions. Expenditure for public schools 
in 1932 was $50,056,000; schoo! enrollment, 683,830. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum, erected and assembled at a cost of 
ae was opened in Kansas City on Dee. 11, 


| MONTANA. 


ARPA, 146,997 sq.m. 3d in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 537,606; 39th in 
rank, Decrease in decade, 2.3%; density, 3.7 
to sq. m. Capital, Helena, pop., 1930, 11,803. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,560,000,000; $4,755 per 
capita. 

Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

Montana was the only state to show a decrease 


in population from 1920 to 1930, having lost 15,370, 


PUIG, VRIUA. i coe. se 


_ 43% of the United States production, is produced. 
- annually, 


es 


_for generations; 


3,501 


or. 2.8%. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies sloping 


off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 


smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
‘Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has passed 
the Yellowstone, Madison and 
Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests of 
about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, ranges 
for livestock grazing. 

Irrigation, by Federal Government and private 
initiative, has been highly developed, resulting in 
the production of large quantities of the standard 
fruits, orchard and small, of the temperate zone, 


‘~ the State, although far north»and high in elevation, 


being especially suited to that activity, largest 
development being in the Bitter Root, Missoula 
and Flathead regions. Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barlev, 


_ Frye, corn, hay, potatoes and sugar beets are produced. 


The census of 1930 returned 47,495 farms contain- 
ing 44,659,152 acres, land and buildings valued at 
$527,.610,002.. Under irrigation were 1.580.321 
acres. Value of crops, livestock and livestock 
products marketed’ in. 1933 was $55,797,000, as 
compared with $131,781,000 in 1929. 

The wheat harvest in 1934 was 28,174,000 bu. 
from 2,572,000 acres; sugar beets, 786,000 short tons 
from. 64,000 acres. 

The number of sheep and lambs in 1935 was 3,755,- 
000, and the clip (1934) was 35,966,000 lbs. Cattle, 
1935, numbered. 1,250,000. 

_ Mineral resources are very great, 
the last three years (000 ‘hie 


Production for 
ee 


Silver, fine ozs % 6 2,66 
Silver, value...... : 58. é 
Mopper; Ips. ...is..5.. 18 94,262. 5 
Zine, short tons....... 1.7 . 80. 66.7 
Lead, short tons..... is 1.6 5.9 7.3 
Coal, net tons......... 2,125 2,152 2,600 
Petroleum, bbis........ ,449 2,273 3,786 
The value of gold in 1934 is at $34.95 an ounce, 
and silver $0.646+. 7 
About 25,000 tons of high-grade manganese ore, 


Coal underlies 20% of the State. 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
Reported 386 establishments (475 in 1931), with 
8,244 employees (9,590) earning $8,800,112 ($12,- 
679 ate) and the product valued at $75,057,907 
$103,730,700). The smelter output was about 
iar an esta in 1931, and gave employment to about 
men. 

Montana has a stumpage of mcre than 58,060,- 
000,000 feet. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole pine. 
valuable for telegraph poles, hemlock and. yellow 
pepe: The lumber cut in 1933 was 125,000 M. bd. ft. 
The output of the flour mills is about $15,000,000 a 
y 


ear. 
‘The potential horsepower available in the waters 
ds estimated at 3,700,000, of which 428,884 h. p. had 


‘been developed by Jan. 1, 1933. Immense reservoirs 


eave beer constructed on the Madison and Missouri 
livers to give dependable water supplies. 

Montana is low in illiteracy, 1.7%; among the 
mative whites it is 0.8%; among the foreign-born 
whites it ls 4.3%; and among the Negroes, 4.6%° 


' The state has 14,798 Indians and 2,571 Mexicans. 


Public school attendance, 1930, was 126,657, and 
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expenditures, $13,671,063. There were four well — 
equipped colleges and normal schools. ’ k 

Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful, 
and grand places. Glacier National Park, on the 
line between the United States and Canada, is one 
of the most wonderful public preserves in the world. 
In it is a great scenic road, the Going-to-the-Sun’ 
highway, an outstanding feat of engineering. The 
Park contains nearly a million acres of the finest 
mountain country, over 85% being in wilderness 


state. 
NEBRASKA. 


AREA, 77,520'sq. m. 15th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,377,963; 32d in 

tank. Increase in decade, 6.4%; density, 176 

to.sq. m. Capttal, Lincoln, pop., 1930, 75,933, 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,818,000,000; $4,241 per 

capita. 

Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by South Dakota and Iowa, on the 
east by Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas 
and Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri forms the eastern boundary. 

The western portion lies in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, with high barren table lands 
broken by low ridges reaching an altitude of about 
5,000 ft. in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and 
South Dakota. Then come the sand hills section 
(about 15,000 sq. m.), now well grassed over and 
stable. Thence the prairie slopes gently to the Mis- 
souri, where the altitude at Rulo in the southeast 
corner is 842 ft. The average altitude is about 2,000 
ft. Three river systems, the Platte, the Niobrara 
and the Big Blue, drain eastward into the Missouri. 

The climate is exceptionally healthy, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
The winters are of considerable severity and the 
summers hot. Rainfall is not heavy, though usually 
sufficient in the growing season for the crops in the 
prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted to in the 
west, 532,617 acres being under water in 1930. 
The soil is very fertile. 

Of the 49,157,120 acres of land area the census of 
1930 returned 44,708,565 acres in 129,071 farms, land 
and buildings valued at $2,495,203,071. The value 
of all era livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1933 was $181,516,000, as compared with 
$458,304,000 in 1929. 

Nebraska ranked second among the States in the ~ 
production of corn in 1933, but suffered heavily : 
from the drouth in 1934, and second in sugar beets. 
Recent harvests S000 quiltved) have bier 


Acres. Bushels 


wo ition 


Wheat. ...... 2,437 29,206 2,310 15,838 
GOFR.... 5.47% oe 10,431 234,698 6,676 21,363 
OaTE. wie: ne 2,226 23,373 1,224 8,568 i 
799 «8,390 360 2,700 
214 1,712 182 728 
117 = 9,016 117 —- 3,880 
88 1,068 tons 60 549 tons 


The livestock industry is second in importance. 
Cattle, in _ 1935, numbered 2,694,000 (including 
712,000 milk cows); swine, 2,169,000; sheep, 740,000; 
chickens, 13,108,000. Nebraska supplies much of 
pe eaHlonis meat, and there are large stockyards in 

maha. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 992 establishments (1,278 in 1931), with  ~ 
19,483 employees (23,522) earning $18,872,032 ($28,- 
350,623), and a product valued at $194,310,449 
($294,095,463). 

Nebraska is not rich in mineral wealth. q 

Ornaha is one of the greatest raii centers in the 
United States. 

Nebraska is 98.2% white, and the native whites 
number sth se (89.9%). 


senators . 


constitution prohibits pledging the State's eredi 
more than 100,000, sisi oa . , Brg ; 


NEVADA. 
ARBEA, 110,690 sq. m. 6th in rank. ; 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 91,058; 49th in 
rank, Increase in decade, 17.5%; density, 0.83 


; 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $569,000,090; $6,318 per capita. 
Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 


Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 


ands is arid: or semi-arid. 


-annual crops. 


‘Iiliteracy in 1930 was 4.4% as compared with 


on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by Cal- 
ifornia. 

It is mountainous, and much of the high table 
Irrigation is developing 
to large importance. The Federal Government has 
a project to reclaim 160,000 acres. which when com- 
plete will add not less than $20,000,000 to the 
Agrieulture is not varied. owing hith- 
erto to lack of water, but as irrigation advances, diver- 
sification of products proceeds. Live stock interests 
are relatively large. The livestock census, 1935, 
returned: Horses, 161,000; cattle, 325,000 (including 
21,000 milk cows); sheep, 979,000; swine, 13,000. 

Of the 70,285,440 acres of land area the census of 
1930 returned but 4,080,000 acres in 3,442 farms, 
land and buildings valued at $64,111,000 Value 
of all crops, livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1933 was $6,831,000, as compared with 
$19,296,000 in 1929. Under irrigation are 487,241 
acres 


The mountains have produced more than a billion 
dollars of mineral wealth, of which the Comstock lode 
Since its discovery in 1859 has produced six hundred 
millions. Mineral peg (000 omitted) was: 


931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Gold, value...... $2,877 $2,682 $2,519 $5,026 
Dilver, OZS........- 2.49 1,305 1,149 2,850 
Silver, value. .... $68 $36; $385 $1,842 
Copper, Ibs....... 1,233 32,616 42,507 41,923 
mead, Ibs. .2: 2... 16 780 4,607 22,786 


The value of gold in 1934 was $34.95 an ounce and 
of silver $0.646 +. 

The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 80 establishments (108 in 1931), with 1,417 
employees (1,562) earning $1,763,156 ($2,516,346) and 
a product valued at $9,172,020 ($10,891,273). The 
chief industry is copper smelting. 

Nevada by law inflicts the death tug by 
lethal gas, a spray of liquid hydrocyanic gas being 
turned into the stone’ death chamber. The seven 
executions have proved instantaneous and painless. 

Nevada's native whites numbered 69,150 ee) OE . 

3 Yo 
jn 1920; and among the native whites it was but 0.2%. 
Public school expenditure. 1930, was $2,755,034. 

Reno increased its well earned reputation as a 

“divorce mill” when a bill establishing a six weeks 


‘residence approved March 19. 1931 went into effect 


1, 1931. The record for recent years has been: 
a ee ae 
PRES NER. os oss oe of: . 5 , 
Marriage Licenses... 5,231 4,519 4,501 5,629 


Also on Marcin 19, 1931, a bill legalizing and Hi- 
eensing gambling, prohibited in 1910, was signed. 
Gambling houses were opened and flourished. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
AREA, 9,341 sq.m. 43d in rank. 


‘POPULATION, Census of 1930, 465,293; 42d in 


ete e in decade, 5.0%; density, 49.6 
tea. ee enka. Concord, pop., 1930, 25,228. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $1,595,000,000; $3,440 per 
capita. 
New Hampshire, the Granite State of New 
England, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 


‘south by Massachusetts. and on. the west by Vei- 


mont. It was one of the Thirteen Original States. 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 feet). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more level 
and agricultural and industrial by utilization of river 
water power. In the State are 600 lakes. Of its 
total land area of about 5,646,000 acres about 
4,000,000 are still primarily forest lands, one-third of 
which are con with farms. : 

Of the 5,779,820 acres in the land area the census 

of 1930 pe eee oer dy ih Bane 
Jand and build valued a ,355,327. 
i. fee and livestock products mar- 
933 was $17,801,000, as compared with 
$30,043,000 in 1929. Hay is the chief crop, fol- 
lowed by corn, potatoes, oats and apples. The dairy 
output is large, milk being shipped to New York 
and Boston. : ‘ 
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__tosq.m. Capital, Carson City, pop., 1930, 1,596. 
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The chief industries are cotton goods manufact' 
ing. baots and shoes, and paver and wood pulp ba 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 678 establishments (851 in 1931), with 49,+ 
oth Se eo) careing $53.5e ee ($51,- 

; , an he product valu at $162. 
($351,900,160) $162,912,910 

Phe State, like Vermont, is 99.8% white, and of i 
population 381.690 (82%) are native Whites. it 
nrees ates — 2.670 a reduction from 4.4% 
n 1920. ic school attendance was 95, i 
expenditure, 1930, was $6,914,195. sen fe. 

Wartmouth College is the leading educational in- 
stitution, from which many eminent men have come 
among them Daniel Webster. 
higher institutions. ' 

The White Mountains are par excellence a summer 
resort for persons from all parts of the United 
States. A modern system of automobile highways 
is maintained, ribbing the mountains. 

The Waterville Notch with 6,000 acres of primeval 
spruce was in 1928 added to the White Mountain 
National Forest now covering 435,000 acres; and the 
“Great Stone Face’’ in Profile Notch was bought for 
a State park. 


NEW JERSEY. 
AREA, 8,224sq.m. 45th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 4,041,334; 9th in 
rank, Increase in decade, 27.6%; density, 491.4 
to sq.m. Capital, Trenton, pop., 1930, 123,356 

WEALTA. 1929 est., $13,581,000,000; $3,415 per 
capita. 


New Jersey, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
is in the Middle Atlantic region. It is bounded on 
the north by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York. on the 
south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay and on 
the western side by Delaware Bay and Pennsylvania. 
It is mostly low and flat. having hilly development 
in the northern end, where an extensive State park 
las been established. 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation facili- 
ties, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware River 
along its western side, the Atlantic on the east 
and the valuable facilities of New York harbor and 
branches on the northeast. 

The State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
production being exceedingly varied, and, although 
tne greater. part is in-Newark, it is well diffused in 
all parts. As a consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed, and especially in the northern parts 
the electric railway lines are unusually extensive. 

Economically and to a degree politically, New 
Je:sey and New York City have common jnterests. 
Very many New Jerseyites work or transact business 
in the greater city, transit facilities being afforded 
by ferries and tunnels (or tubes) under the Hudson 
(or North) River. 

New Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
New York Authority, and with Pennsylvania in the 
Delaware River Joint Commission established. to’ 
own and operate the Camden-Philadelphia bridge. 

Petroleum refining led the list of industries, 10 
refineries having an output valued at $168,978,503 
im 1931, while 3 copper smelters produced a value 
exceeding $250,000,000. The silk mills and textile 
industries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 
and supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
tery works are also of great importance. So also 
are the canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and 
perfume factories, gold and silver refmeries, and the 
jewelry tiactories. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 5,759 establishments (7,178 in 1931) with 
295,574 employees (334,691) earning $283,242,414 
($402,026,754), and a product valued at $1,686,128,- 
634 ($2,307,335). 

New Jersey, in 1932, was sixth in rank in value of 
exports, $74.638,341: also in 1931, $122,251,968; also 
es $186,840,362; and seventh in 1929, $262,- 


Of the 4,808,960 acres of land area, the census 
of 1930 returned 1,758.027 acres in 25,378 farms, 
land and buildings valued at $298,845,113, The 
value of all ae livestock and livestock products 
marketed in 1933 was $72,678, as compared with 
$106,055,000 in 1929. 

its agriculture is affected most vitally by the 
proximity of the immense markets of New York 
City and the fact that 78.7 per cent. of its own popu- 
lation is urban. Market gardening has advanced to 
large magnitude, very many foreigners, especially 
Italians, having gone out to work in that line. 
From 145,780 acres, truck crops valued at $20,078.000 
were raised in 1930. 

Corn, wheat, oats, potatoes of both kinds, rye, 
buckwheat and hay are the chief crops, Fruits are 


There are four other - 


~~ 
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extensively grown, the cranberry marshes supplying 
142,000 bbls. in 1931, 80,000 bbls. in 1932, 142,000 
bbls. in 1933, and 70,000 bbls. in 1934. The straw- 

~ perry crop from 6,500 acres. in 1934 was 540,000 
erates (630,000 crates from 6,500 acres in 1933; 678,- 
000 crates from 6,000 acres in 1932); the\peach crop, 
22,000 bu. only, in 1934; (987,000 in 1933, 1,776,000 
in 1932, and 2,230,000 in 1931), and the apple harvest 
2,070,000 bu. (3,380,000 bu. in 1933; 3,640,000 in 

— 1932, and’3,400,000 in 1931). 
~ New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
of magnetite, zinc, and much clay products. The 
iron ore mined in 1933 totaled 73,144 gross tons 
— (30,844 in 19382) and 138,685 in 1934; and zine, 

> 81,460, short tons in 1932 and 94,285 in 1931. 

: The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton’ University at Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost colleges. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, and there are 
five other colleges of prominence. 

New Jersey, in 1930, had reduced its illiteracy to 
3.8% from 5.4% in 1920; among the native whites 
it is 0.5%; among the foreign-born whites, 12.9%; 
and among the Negroes, 5.1%. School attendance, 
1930, was 871,532. Public school expenditure, 1930, 
was $116,474,178. The Negro population is 208,828, 
an-increase of 78.3% in the decade. l 

From 1890 to 1930 the population of the State, 

_ increased 179.7%. 

Atlantie City, three-fourths of the way down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 
sorts in the country, Cape May and Asbury Park are 
others. The entire coast is replete with charm. 

Congress by an act signed by President Hoover, 

-- March 2, 1933, established the Morristown National 

‘Historical Park, which was dedicated on July 4, 1933. 
The area was used for camping and hospital purposes 
every winter during 1775-1781, and for two winters, 
1776-77 ‘and 1779-80, was the main camp site for 
the. Continental army. The Ford House, used Ke 
‘Washington as headquarters, still in excellent condi- 

_ tion and containing a valuable collection of relics 
‘is now owned by the Washington Association and 
may be added to the park as well as Fort Nonsense. 

. High Point. Park (alt. 1,805 feet) in the north- 
west corner of the State is noted for its magnificent 
views and attracted 715,000 visitors in 1932, _The 
‘11,000 acres of heavily wooded hills, with its $500,000 

~ mansion, now a museum, was presented to the State 
in 1923 by Anthony R. Keuser, who later, as a gift 

'-to the State, erected on the highest point a monu- 
ment 225 feet high as a memorial to all the soldiers 
and sailors of the State; it was dedicated in 1932. 


Fateh NEW MEXICO. 


. AREA, 122,634sq.m. 4th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 423,317; 45th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 18.6%; density, 3.5 
mites to sq. m. Capttal, Santa Fe, pop., 1930, 11,176. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $963,000,000; $2,300 per capita. 
 Néw Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, 
* is bounded on the north by Colorado, on the east 
by Oklahoma and Texas, on the south by Texas and 
_ Mexico, and on the west by Arizona. The Rocky 
Mountains run north and south through the centre; 
the eastern part is of the flatter tableland of which 
‘Texas forms also a’ part, and in the south are bare, 
sterile, desolate peaks surrounded by arid and semi- 
arid plains and deserts of which the mirage is an 
interesting phenomenon.' The central western por- 
tion is drained by the Rio Grande, and the eastern 
districts by the Pecos River. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain- 
fall of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, and 
‘with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in summer, 
the mean for the year being about 50. 

Mineral pecayyiay eee omitted) was: 


1, 71932: . 1933) 1934. 
Gold, value...... $661 $414 $677 ~$954 
“Silver, ozs. 101. )! 1,070 1,142 1,182 1062 
Silver, value. ||. $310 $313 414 $664 
Copper, Ibs... 66,776 32,915. 24,948 26,994 

. Lead, short tons. . 1 ay 11 

Zine concentrates, 

y short tons, .... 33 31 31 25 
Goal, net tons...: 1,153 1,263 1,226 ~—-1,250 
Petroleum, bbis.. - 15,227 12/511 14/116 16/915 


The United States Geologgcal Survey estimates 
_ that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000,000,- 
oe and ia and that there are 33,000,000 tons of gyp- 
sum also, 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 160 establishments with 2,996 employees 
earning $2,332,598, and a product valued at $9,579,- 


Of the 78,401,920 acres land area of the state, 
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the census of 1980 returned 30.822,024 acres in 
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31,404 farms, land and buildings valued at $207,- 
859,492. The value of all crops, livestock and live- 
stock marketed in 1933 was $29,886,000, as compared 
with $64,198,000 in 1929. All the cereals and 
vegetables, broom corn, potatoes, sugar beets, 


and much fruit are raised. The cotton crop Was » 


92,000 bales from 93,000 acres in 1934. 

In 1935, 1,050,000 cattle-were on the ranges and 
2,460,000 sheep; wool clip, 17,136,000 Ibs. 

A unique feature af tillage is the production 
from dry farming, a modern scientific process, 
eausing otherwise dry, almost arid lands to yield. 
There are more than 945,000 acres included in 
irrigation projects, with 551,420 under water. 

The State had 28,941 Indians on Government 
reservations (4,697,224 acres in 1920 with a valua- 
tion of $21.916.965 and an income of $2,196,417). 

There are 18 Indian pueblos with a. population of 
10,565, an increase of 22 per cent. in twenty years. 

_ Illiteracy is excessive, 13.3% tm 1930; among the 
native whites it is 7.7%; among the foreign-born 
whites it is 6.8%; among the Negroes, 6%; and 
among the other races, chiefly Mexicans (who num- 
ber 59.340), 36.4%. School attendance, 1930, was 
102,268, and 1934, 153,793; and expenditure, 
$6,785,636. 

Many go to the State for wintering, and artists 
have lately resorted there for the painting of Indian 
and old Spanish types and the relics that remain 
from ancient Indian civilization. Albuquefque, 
Santa Fe, Las Vegas and other towns are popularly 
sought by the tourists and artists: and writers, 
who are provided with excellent travel facilities. 


NEW YORK. 
AREA, 49,204 sq.m. 29th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 12,588,066; Ist in 
rank. Increase in decade, 21.5%; density, 265.3 
to Baoan Census estimate for July 1, 1933, 12.- 
965,000. Capital, Albany, pop., 1930, 127,412. 
Weel 1929 est., $40,708,000,000; $3,276 per 
apita. : 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and_ Pennsylvania. 
It is one of the Thirteen Original States. 

Its sea front consists of the southern shore of Long 
Istand, Staten Island, and the entrance into New 
York Harbor, one of the greatest in the world, and 
the chief port of the United States, into and out 
from which moves the greater part of the: national 
commerce, foreign and domestic, passenger and 
freight. Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, which separates Long Island from Con- 
necticut_on the north, is navigable for deep sea 
craft. The Hudson River carries heavy ship ton- 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
to Albany. There is now a 27-foot channel as far 


as Hudson which is being extended to Albany, which - 


was opened as a seaport June 6, 1932. 
steamers and sailing craft also ply the two Great 
Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River, which forms 
part of the northwestern boundary. On the northern 
part of the eastern boundary line is Lake Champlain, 
120 miles long, a historic waterway bearing much 
commerce and drained by the Richelieu into the St. 
Lawrence River at Sorel. New York Harbor also 
includes the shores of New Jersey. (See Index for 
Port of New York Authority and for details). 

New York bas about 800 miles of navigabie ocean 
lake and river waterways, the State ng e= 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (hrie), 
through which there is capacity for the passage 
annually of 20,000,000 tons of freight. ‘The canal 
also connects with Lake Champlain, so that inland 
onnage may move between New York City, Buf- 
alo, about 500 miJes northwestward on Lake Erie; 


Large 


t 
f. 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the ports on Lake Cham- 
plain northward so far as Rouse's Point at the 
Canadian border, and op into the St. Lawrence 
River; besides to several interior New York State 
points on other minor canal routes. 

The Adirondack Mountains (first land to appear 


gt ea 
_ the crest west from Utica is in four directions— 
Southeastward into the Atlantic Ocean; north- 
_. Ward into Lake Ontario at Oswego, and south- 
; ae ei ung es Wat, — ae Delaware and 
‘ esapeake Bays and westw: to the Alleghany- 
/ Ohlo-Mississippl. ee 
The 49,204 square miles of area, equivalent to 
_ 31,490,560 acres, contains 1,550 square miles, or 
992,000 acres, of inland waterways, leaving a net 
iand surface of 47,654 square miles, or 30,498,560 
acres. The chief economic interests are the national 
and international financial community of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, 
“now the heaviest in the world; the large manufac- 
turing, and the rich agricultural resources. 

The census of 1930 returned 159,809 farms con- 
taining 18,090,006 acres (193,195 farms containii 
20.632,803 acres in 1920): the value of land an 
buildings was $1,317,987,297. The value of all 
crops, divestock and livestock products marketed 
in 1933 was $247,040,000, as compared with $435,- 
221,000 in 1929. 

Horses on farms in 1935 numbered 282,000 (285,- 
000 in 1934); cattle, 1,968,000 including 1,359,000 
milk cows (2,049,000); sheep, 459,000 (454,000); and 
swine, 173,000 (204,000). Wool clip, 
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. F 1934, was 

2,775,000 Ibs. (2,701,000 Ibs. in 1933). 

New York’s crop yield (000 omitted) has been: ! 
1933. 1934. 

; Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
_ Wheat 233 4,512 260 4,416 
Be RCOFIL cop dees. woe 571 17,701 617 21,286 
Be Potatoes... 2... 00 24,600 210 32,550 
Apoless oo. aes <e 16,060 eek 11,844 
FE GAORCR  Silis cup tee aire 1,092 41 
i aera ss B00 4.. 1,011 
. From 3,216,000 trees tapped in 1934, 284,000 Ibs. 
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3,506,000 tons of hay from 4,000,000 acres was second 
- to California. : 
Mineral resources are not great. Some iron ore is 
mined in the Adirondack district (244,962 gross tons 
in 1934; 58,718 tons in 1933; 31,327 tons in 1932; 
' 275,000 tons in 1931, and 889,405 tons in 1930). 
* The State’s blast furnaces, however, produced, in 
1934, 961,679 gross tons of pig iron; in 1933, 851,496 
tons; in 1932, 594,350 tons, and in 1931, 1,014,320 
_ tons. Near the Pennsylvania border in 1934, 3,800,- 
000 bbls. of petroleum were produced; in 1933, 3,181,- 
000 bbis.; in 1932, 3,501,000 bblis.; and in 1931, 3,- 
363,000 bbis. The output of salt in Onondaga 
- County, in 1934 was 1,866,280 short tons valued at 
$5,263,394; in 1933, 1,847,696 tons valued at $5,120- 
846; in 1932, 1,556,642 tons valued at $4,490,792; and 
in 1931, 1,788,940 tons valued at $5,293,470, In 
1934, 11 establishments produced 391,408, short tons 
of gypsum valued at .922,529, ranking first. 
The Port of New York leads the world. The net 
registered tonnage of the 5099 vessels in the foreign 
trade entering in 1934 was 25,290,477; in 1933, 19,530,- 
146; in 1932, 26,647,000, which was a loss of 9.4% 
ada G2 bos tn Sate ae vale ex 
5.6% from 31,151, in 3 e value 0 € ex- 
ee sent out from the port in 1934 was $733,941,- 
322, as compared with $511,100,228 in 1933; $484,- 
~ 622,969 in 1932; and $868,706,778 in 1931; and of 
imports, $834,432,687 in 1934, as ner ge th 
$748,235,131 in 1933; $656,082,493 in 1932, and $1,- 
.350,005 in 1931. 
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haulage of grains SerOwe in the Middle West, destined 
for European ports, : 

Deveped water power in New York State, Jan. 1, 
E1033, agstegated 1,900,060 h.p. with 4,960,000 poten- 
~ tial power 50% of the time awaiting development. 

Buffalo is the test grain distributing potnt 
in the country and the leading flour milling centre 
_ of the world. 
eee Fea Sai Oe ees a 
y 175,00 ation; fo) e I 

‘boty 000 and 175,000; and 47 of the third 
class, under 50,000 


FIRST IN MANUFACTURING AND TRADE, 
New York ranks first of all the States in manu- 


‘ 
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ents 
Fe eee. ae vad producing 
754,366, 1,105,559, , an 
Bee salned at $4,596,257,962 ($6,554,250,328). 
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+ per capita of $575.12. 


| the debt ($1,913,936,971); and its assessed 
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The census of manufactures for 1931 returned 
these figures for the industrial establishments in the 
New York City industrial area:, 


Wages alue oy 
Counties. No, Workers. Patd. Prove 
Bronx..., 1,154 17,894 $26,659,100 $115,409,116 « 
Kings’... 5,160 122,247 157,043,169 838, a) 


New York18,233 262'832 401'870'084 


Queens... 1,501 46,035 63,076,194 352'547,787 
Richmnd. 184 6,649 9,131,967 63,572,487 
Westchst. 431 16,342 20,924,637 161,957,166 


Total.. 26,663 471,999 $678,705,151 $4,373,911,699 


The value of the products in New York City 
(the first five counties) only, which is the largest 
manufacturing city in the country, was returned in 
1929 as $5,987,817,097, and in 1927, $5,732,071,259. 

Production of women's clothing in the New York 
City industrial area (including with the above the 
counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex. Pas- 
saic, and Union in New Jersev) was the leading indus- 
try in 1931, with 4,998 establishments and an output 
valued at $997,044,246, and second largest was news- 
paper and periodical printing and publishing, 843 
establishments with an output valued at $322,- 
603.666. 

New York State retail trade as returned by the 
eensus of 1930 showed 189,921 stores with total 
sales in 1929 of $7,239,632,514 indicating retail sales 
The payroll was $792.285,296. 

New York City alone had 103,623 stores with sales 
totaling $4,402,876,096. Full-time employees num- | 
bered 316,200, and the amount spent in salaries and 
wages was $522,538,782. Food stores took the lead 
numbering 42,947 with sales amounting to $1,088.- 
248,155, being 25% of the total. Manhattan re- 
mains the great shopping center with 38,714 retail 
stores with total sales of $2,515,421,096, an average 
per store of $64,974. Manhattan had 4,715 public 
eating places where $237,142,389 was spent in 1929. 

A survey of New York State's 61,213 service estab- . 
lishments, 2,610 places of amusement and 2,373 
hotels, made by the United States Bureau of the 
Census in 1933, reported total receipts of $631,893,000 © 
for the year. A total of $109,148,000 was spent in 
the State’s 1,067 pool rooms, its 146 dance halls, its 
879 theaters and its 518 miscellaneous places of 
amusement. New York City’s share of this amuse- . 
ment bill was $80,725,000. The gross receipts of the 
State’s 2,373 hotels was $91,094,000. New York 
City had 424 of the State’s 879 theaters and 382 of 
the 820 motion picture theaters. There were in the 
State 13,849 barber shops with receipts of $32,552,- 

000, and 4,716 beauty parlors with receipts of $27,- 
690,000. te 

The assessed value of all real estate and ‘special 
franchise in the City of New York for 1935 was 
$16,649,771,199, a decrease of $499,455,358 from 1934. 

The tax rate was $2.71 on each $100, an increase of mr 
15. points over 1934; the budget for 1935 being 
$553,432,600. The bond indebtedness of the city ~~ 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1934, was $2,373,307,317, » 
and the temporary debt was $78,175,315. The , ~ 
equalized value of taxable realty in the State in 1935 
aggregated $25,675,672,127. ; ; 

The total traffic on rapid transit, surface, railway 
and bus lines within the limits of New York City 
in the calendar year 1934 amounted to 2,913,600,000 vA 
passengers, an increase of 51,100,000 over 1933. 
Railroads, rapid transit lines, ferry services and other 
transportation agencies linking the City with outside # 
communities carried 274,021,847 travelers in 1934, 
an increase of 408,706 over 1933; of this number 
220,717,828 were classed by the Transit Commission ~ 
as commuters as compared with 224,628,692 in 1933, 
and represent two-way traffic. ha 

The automobile- registration in the State, nee oy Ms 
31, + Was: 
1,970,976; trucks, 


ng 
trucks, 113,565. | 


For the 10,668 political units that have power — 
to levy taxes or incur debt, viz. the State, New York 
City, the 57 counties outside New York City, the 
9,079 school districts, the 932 towns and the four 
other civil divisions (Port of New York Authority, . 
Port of Albany, Hudson River ating district, 
and Black River Regulating district)—the total 
revenue receipts were $1,338,734,300; the total, 7 
governmental costs were $1,639,405,682; and the PS 
total gross debt less sinking fund assets were $3,477,- 
232,971. Of these totals, Greater New York h 
49.1% of the revenue receipts ($681,499,857) ; 48.3% 
of the governmental costs ($710,127,005); 557 aa 
tion was $19,977,077,000 ($2,792:36). % 


~~ an increase of 108% 
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MAKE-UP OF THE POPULATION. 

The census of 1930 showed the urban population 
of the state to be 10,521,952 including 14,483 persons 
living on farms within the limits of cities of 2,500 or 
more; it forms 83.6% of the total, as compared with 
82.7% in 1920. : 

The census of 1930, returned the native born whites 

in New York State as 8,958,744, of whom 4,473,946 
weré of native parentage (35.5% of the total popula- 
tion), and 4,484,798 natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage (35.6% of the total). Foreign-born 
whites numbered 3,191,549 (25.4% of the total), of 
which 1,750,939 were naturalized, 305,873 had taken 
out their first papers, and 1,020,782 were aliens. The 
Negroes numbered 412,814 (3.3% of the total); 
in the decade. The total 
population was almost evenly divided between the 
sexes, the ratio being 100.6 males to 100 females. 
Marriages in 1930 were 117,880 (9.3 per 1,000); 
divorces, 4,804 (0.38 per 1,000) and marriages an- 
nulled, 1,028. ‘The birth rate in 1932 was 15.2 and 
the death rate 11.3, the lowest ever recorded. Mar- 
riages in 1932 were 8,000 fewer than in 1931. 

Of the foreign-born whites in New York State, 
629,322 were born in Italy, 481,306 in Russia, 350,38; 
in Poland, 349,196 in Germany, 251,700 in the Irish 
Free State,-41,521 in Northern Ireland, 146,485 in 
Great Britain, and 142,298 in Austria. : 

In New York City the number of native whites was 

.4,298,825. The number of foreign-born whites, 
1930, was 2,293,400 (one-sixth of those in the nation), 
and of native whites of foreign-born or mixed parent- 
age, 2,788,625, making the total of foreign white 
stock, 5,082,025. Those of Italian descent numbered 
1,070,355, of which 440,250 were born in Italy and 
630,105 in America. ‘Those of Russian descent 
numbered 945,072, of which 442,431 were born in 
Russia (the old empire), and 502,641 in America. 
Those of German descent numbered 600,084. of 
which 237,588 were born in Germany, and 362,406 
in America. Those of Irish Free State descent num- 
bered 535,034, of which 192,810-were born in the 
Trish Free State, and 342,224 in America. Those 
of Northern Ireland descent numbered 77,972; of 
which 27,821 were born in Northern Ireland and 
50,151 in America. Those of Polish descent_num- 
bered 458.381, of which 238,339 were born in Poland 
and 220,042 in America. Those of English descent 
numbered 178,703, of which 78,003 were born in 
England, and 100,700 in America. Those of Scotch 
descent numbered 71,187, of which 38,535 were born 
in Scotland, and 32,652 in America. Those of 
Austrian descent numbered 283.978. of which 127.169 
were born in Austria, and 161,809 in America. Those 
of Hungarian descent: numbered 115,098, of which 
59,883 were born in Hungary and 55,215 in America. 
Those of French descent numbered 47,978, of 
which 23,285 were born in France, and 24,693 in 
America. ; 

The number of Negroes in the city was 327,706, 
an increase of 114.9% in the decade. Of the 224,670 
Negroes Jiving in the Borough of Manhattan, 152,180 
“were in Harlem north of 110th Street, and east of 
Eighth Avenue. 

‘New York’s Indian population numbered 6,973 
in 1930, of which 4,666 live on seven reservations, the 
largest 50 square miles, being the Allegany reserva- 
tion in Cattaraugus County; the next largest Cat- 
taraugus, 21,680 acres. The Senecas form the most 
numerous tribe with 2,485 members. Many of the 
Indians have attained a high state of civilization, 
are intelligent and are good business men, Their 
tribal mel ts are regulated by treaties and statutes, 
and their Peacemakers’ Courts work satisfactorily. 

New York City by the census of 1930 had 3,187,459 
workers of 10 years of age and over (54.8%) in gainful 
eA eed 2,324,599 (72.9%) were males and 
862,860 (27.1%) females; of the females over 15 
years of age 174,882 (20.3%) were married and 

10.4%) widowed or divorced. Of the male 
population 66.9% were gainfully employed, and of 
the female 25%. There were 1,110,885 workers em- 
pore in manufacturing and mechanical industries; 

47,489 in transportation; 772,297 in trade, including 
banking ‘and insurance; 74,847. in public service; 
279,697 in professional service; 450,692 in domestic 
and personal service; and 151,728 in other industries. 

The census of 1930 returned 3,153,124 private 
families in the State of which 1,155,036 (36.6%) 
owned their homes, and 1,825,723 (57.9%) had radio 
sets. In the City of New York there were 1,722,954 
families of whom 348,778 (20.2%) owned their homes 
and 1,019,791 (59.2%) had radio sets. 


EDUCATION. 


Illiteracy in the state, 1930, was 3.7%, reduced 
from 5.1% in 1920; among the native whites it is 
0.5%; among the foreign-born whites it is 10.8%; 
and among the Negroes, 2.9%. Of the foreign born 
whites over 10 years-of uge in 1930, 230,380 could 
not speak English; 136,595 were illiterate. School 
attendance, census of 1930 ,was 2,510,946, 


In New York City illiteracy fell in the decade from 
6.2% in 1920 to 4.5% in 1930. Among the native 
whites it was 0.4%; among the foreign-born whites, 
10.7%; and among the Negroes, 2.1%. 5 

ee eal 1930 the state expenditure for public 
schools (including teachers’ wages, debt service and 
capital outlay) was $358,076,568. ‘The number of 
teachers was 68,716, of children of school age, 3,472,- 
435, and of average daily attendance 1,768,364. 

Nearly 2,000,000 attend the educational insti- 
tutions, primary and higher, under control of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York (which see), and some of the most famous 
colleges and universities in the country are in New 
York State, among ‘them Columbia University, with 
27,631 resident students in 1934-35, the New York 
University, the College of the City of New York, 
Cornell University, Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of Rocnester, Hamilton ,Coliege, Union 
University, Colgate University, Buffalo University, 
St. Lawrence University, Hobart College, College 
of St. Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and scores of special schools 
which are suited to every requirement in letters, 
science, engineering, finance, economics, sociology 
and art. Of the latter there are many of acknowl- 
edged merit, New York City being one of the art 
centres of the world. New York City has a wealth 
of museums, including the famous Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Museum of the City of New York, 
and many libraries. (See Index.) 

At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, 
is the Military- Academy of the United States Army, 
in a location famed for beauty. (See Index.) 

The interests of the Empire State are so varied 
along other lines that no Ii is attempted here. 
More than 200,000 transient travellers enter the 
greater city dailv. so it is estimated; and to Niagara 
Falls, near Buffalo, many more than 1,000,000 go 
each year. The Adirondacks and the Catskills 
have each summer hundreds of thousands of tour- 
ists and campers, the other lakes their tens of thou- 
sands. Safe waters on Long Island Sound are used 
for many yacht clubs, and the ocean beaches daily 
have-large throngs 

Saratoga Springs, which has been a fashionable 
watering place since 1830, has been developed by the 
State at an expenditure of $8,500,000 into a modern 
Spa with a newly erected Hall of Springs for those 
drinking the waters, three bath houses for hydro- 
therapy, laboratory and amusement grounds in a 
1,000-acre park qpened in 1935, built and directed by 
the Saratoga Springs Authority (Pierrepont B. Norres, 
president; William Preston Beazell, managing di- 
reueerk, Five thousand people can be cared for 

ily. 

Adirondacks State Forest Preserve contains, 1932, 
2.088,651, and the Catskill Forest Preserve, 205,446 


acres. 

In 1932 there were 16,769,000 registrations ‘of 
campers and picnickers at the 65 State parks, an 
increase of 1,500,000 over 1931; Bear Mountain and 
Harriman State Park accounted for 7,200,000. 

The State, in 1934, distributed and planted 40,- 
564,282 young trees, 25% of all in the United States. 
A program to expend $20,000,000 for reforestation 
was accepted by the voters in 1932. 

(Detailed statistics are printed elsewhere under 
classification of New York State; consult index). 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
AREA, 52,426 sq.m. 27th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 3,170,276; 12th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 23.9%; density. 50.4 
to sq. m. Capital, Raleigh, pop., 1930, 37,379. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,429,000,000; 

Satie $1,731 per 
North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 

Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 

ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 

south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Physically, it is divisible into three distinct parts— 

a sloping sandy coastal plain from the low-lying 300- 

mile sea line on the east, a tableland in the central 

portion, and a mountainous western one-third 
running into the Appalachian range, Mt. Mitchell, 

6,684 ft., the maximum. The climate grades from 

sub-tropical in the east, to milder on the tableland 

and relatively cool and stimulating in the mountains, 
Tuere are many islands off the northern half of the 

coastline, with Pamlico Sound and i 

shores affording many inlets and potential harbors, 

a favorite resort for hunters. Cape Hatteras, the 

easternmost point, with its shoals, is feared by 

mariners as especially stormy and dangerous. 
Of the 35,000,000 vacres in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested, chiefly with yellow 
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pine, of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 
Hine cut 89 at but Sata Sha 
" Lye ee Rg Lee bd. ft. in 1927. 5 
e census, , returned 18,122,401 acres in 
279,704 farms, land and buildings being valued at 
3850,342.794. The value of all crops, livestock, and 


_ livestock products marketed in 1932’ was $144,270,- 


* 000, as compared with $310,548,000 in 1929 
The cotton production, 1934, was 65,000 bales from 
70,000 acres. In tobacco production, North Caro- 
lina, which had ranked first, yielded ‘that place to 
Kentucky in 1931, and in 1932, but regained it in 1933 
with a production of 518,522,000 lbs., valued at 
_, $83,553,000 from 673,000 acres; and held it in 1934, 
~ 418,802,000 Ibs., valued at $122,142,000 from 514,000 
acres The peanut crop was 272,800,000 lbs. from 
248,000 acres (204,250,000 Ibs. from 215,000 acres in 
1933, and 254,740,000 Ibs. from 271,000 acres in 1932). 
Large crops of corn, wheat, rye, potatoes and fruit 
are grown. 

North Carolina has developed into an important 
manufacturing State. It is second only to Massa- 
chusetts in the production of cotton goods; its mills 
In 1934 numbered 289 in operation with 5,844,438 


, 


active spindles, 81,339 active looms, consuming 1,- 


334,653 bales of cotton, and with an output (1933) 
walued at $189,751,000. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 2,084 establishments (2,567 in 1931), with 
200,202 employees (179,282), earning $113,523,150 


($118,083.8 4), and a product valued at $877,852,- 


($1,026,565,220). -The chief industry is the 
Manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. 

.~ Developed water power in North Carolina, Jan. 1, 
1933, aggregated 970,860 h.p. with 1,960,000 poten- 
tial power 50% of the time awaiting development. 

’ In minerals, the State ranks first in production of 
mica, and there is much magnetic iron ore, and some 

, zine, copper, gold, silver, corundum, tin, feld- 

spar, talc and graphite. 3 

Over 99% of the pulation are native-born 

Americans, and 29% of the population are Negroes, 

- 918,647, who have increased 20.3% since 1920. The 
state has 16,579 Indians. f 

Illiteracy in 1930 was 10%, having been reduced 

from 13.1% in 1920 and 18.5% in 1910; among the 

native whites it is 5.6%; and among Negroes, 20.6%. 

ing higher institutions are the State Univer- 

sity, Chapel Hill; 4 rha 

merly Trinity College, enriched by a $15,000,000 

gift from James B. Duke in 1925); and the Agri- 


- cultural College, West Raleigh. Public school 
enroliment, 1932, . was 865,681; expenditure, 
$30,097,000. 


. North Carolina adopted the budget system in 
Ln ep mane ae Governor the 
0 e > 
* A new local government act, ratified by the Legis- 
- lature March 3, 1931, and in effect March 18, brought 
the entire financial administration of the state, with 
' all its collecting, expending and accounting of the 
_ people’s money under one responsible h actin; 
through a newly created central bureau of contro 
called the Local Government Commission. 
By action of the legislature, 1931, the state took 
over construction and maintenance of all public 
' roads, and assumed responsibility for the six-months 
_ public school term—raised to eight months in 1933. 
t consolidated the -2,167 school districts into 790, 
and Cree out $13,069,129 for teachers salaries in 
1933- 


Asheville is the chief resort, with three distinct. 

_ tourist seasons due to its high altitude and climate. 
- It is the eastern gateway to the new Great Smoky 

Mountains National Park now nearing completion. 
_ The Pinehurst golf course‘is one of the most famous 
~ in the country. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

AREA, 70,837 sq. m. 16th in rank. 
- POPULATION, Census of 1930, 680,845; 38th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 5.5%; density, 9.6 to 
sq. m. Capital, Bismarck, pop., 1930, 11,090. 
e peat. 1929 est., $2,580,000,000; $3,803 per 
capita. 
- North-Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
_ js bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
- Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west. by Montana. It is drained in the south- 
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Agriculture is the chief industry. Of the 44,917,- 
an SP aee eee aes eee sea or 1980 returned 
657, acres in 77,975 farms, ls 
valved at $9,235,440. and and buildings 
e value o crops, livestock and livestock 
products marketed in 1933 was returned at $84.196,~ 
000; in 1932, $78,298,000; in 1931, $151,261,000, and 
in 1930, $214,684,000. Cattle, in 1935, numbered, 
1,157,000 (including 596,000 Milk cows) and ‘sheep,, 
744,000. Only 8,851 acres are irrigated. 
Recent harvests (000 ceed) have been: 
. 19 


é Acres Bushels 
Wheat... .4.6.. 10,098 72,115 3,782 21,196 
Geraci toot 1,334 20,010 1/461 4/904 
Rar vated 500 3,575 198 1,030. 
Gaia es nora 1,703 22,139 766 8,886 
Barley... ,758 17,580 791 7,110 
Flaxseed. ....,. 462 1,802 938 


Xs ,802 268 
Much of the grain and practically all of the forage 


_ The recreation for outsiders is the big hunting 
in the west and on the prairies for game birds, the 
prairie chicken predominant, and the lakes and 
rivers abounding in geese and ducks. ; 


OHIO. 
AREA, 41,040 sq.m. 35th in rank, - 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 6,646,697; 4th 
rank. Increase in decade, 15.3%; density, 161. 


tosg.m. Capital, Columbus, pop., 1930, 290,564. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $21,390,000,000; $3,250 per 


capita. 

Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia,. on the 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 
west by Indiana. It has no considerable elevations, 
being highest in the centre, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate 1s characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 
miles up the Muskingum River in the southeast. 
It sends much tonnage down the Ohio. Rail trans- 
port is very heavy in all directions. q 


"Manufacturing mining and ofl are the chief — 
interests. The iron and steel ore and reduction 


d machinery industries lead all others, with 


29,649,245 tone of ore received at the Lake Erle — 


port of Cleveland, heaviest handler of ore in the 
world. Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steuben- 
ville and Middletown have the principal iron and 
steel working, alent, Manufacturing is very ex- 
tensive in ot! lines. \ / 
Ohio ranks as the third state in industry In number 
of workmen employed and the fourt value of 


roduct. It was eighth in value of exports, $51,288,-" 


in 1932; seventh, $106,204,818 in 1931; eighth, 
O37 tn i032; in 1936; and eighth, $221,916,976 in 
1929. 


4 
024,626), and a Dp 
awe (33 Lb0,016, doe ron and steel 
manufac : 
Lt ‘oad rolling mills haying about 80,000 em- 
ployees and an output of 6,504,616 tons of steel in- 
‘ots, and 55 blast furnaces with an output of 4,188,- 
35 gross tons in ah if ‘ ‘ = + eee 
importance also are the automobile - 
‘eaten % the foundries and machine shops, the 
electrical machinery plants, and the structural iron 
works. The value of the output in 1931 of the iron 
and steel foundries was $179,01 the steel 


3,500, 0 e i 
works and rolling mills, $325,845,919; of rubber tires 


es, $255,981,224; of the motor vehicles 
2 ee ton and parts, $251,704,918; of electrical 
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machinery, etc., $128,814,524; of meat packing | 
wholesale), $108,336,955; and of petroleum refining 
j plants, $50,922,817. ' 
ped ne 


4 (incl 
733,000 milk cows); sheep, 354,000; swine, 
Recent harvests tae omitted) mere n 


: 34, 
es. Bushels. Acres. _Bushels, 
0 7,34 


into production in 1906. The State reached first 

rank as a producer in 1927 but yielded that place to 

Texas, and in 1929 dropped to third place, below 

Geiss in 1933, 185, et 0 bbls + ih 1932 159°631'000 

| dings, being valued at $1,693,030,716. | bbls.; in , 182, 7 s.; in ; : ; 4 
he ae Biter bun. iivestock and livestock prod- | bbls.; in 1931, 180,574,000 bbls.; and in 1930 216,-— 


ie : 2 
; 1933 was $216,919,000, as com- | 486,000 bbls. On natural gas, 245,759 million cu. ft. 
wo a e417 516.000 in P29. pa Sans in apd gee Mecenie eos in ee ; 
7 rvests ( itted) were: : million cu. ft. in , an : m: iy 
¥ emer nerve ao ee 1934. cu. ft. in 1930. Natural gasoline output in 1934 was 
fh Acres. Bushels, Acres. Bushels. . | 356,500 million gals; in 1933, 360.5 million gals.; in 


34,812 1,740 33,401 Agee 377.7 million gals ; and in 1931, 454.9 million 

gals. 

98 Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the 
39 312 (tons) | Nation, brought them riches, They received $36,- 

24 21,527 (Ibs.) | 659,810 in royalties in 1923 from oil and gas leases 

on their lands, their oil bonuses running from 124% 

to 20% on a total of 54,914,477 bbls. The Osage 

Indians (numbering 3,547 in 1930) received $22,- 

000,000 in 1926 at the peak of their oil riches; each ~ 

“headright” drew $13,400. Owing to the decline in 

the price of oil, this ‘‘headright’’ income fell to $585 

in 1932, but rose to $1,930 in the fiscal year 1934-35. 

From 1901 to June 30, 1935, the Osages have re- 

ceived a grand total exceeding $247,857,000 for 

bonuses and oil and gas royalties. 

9, in the decade. The coal output, 1934, was about 1,300,000 net ~ 
literacy, 1930, was 2.3% for the state; among | tons, and 1,238,344 tons in 1933. The production ~ 
native whites it is 0.7%; among the foreign-born | of zinc in the Tri-State region, of which Oklahoma ~ 

té, 11.6%; and among the Negroes, 6.4%. | forms a large part, was 153,500 net tons in 1934, — 

ool attendance was 1,435,431; and public school | and 137,054 tons in 1933. Lead production was 

penditure, 1930, was $145,135,033. 25,670 tons in 1934 and 25,137 tons in 1933. 7 

The State has very many institutions of higher The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 

i reported 1,155 establishments (1,322 in 1931) with 
22,504 employees (22,576) earning $20,746,700 
innati University, 4,000; ($26,270,545), and a product valued at $191,413,723 ‘ 
University at Cleveland, 5,000; Ohio Wesleyan | ($218,.721,964). The leading industry is petroleum 

University at Delaware, 1,900; Oberlin at Oberlin, | refining. Zinc smelters and refineries are important, } 

1,850; and eight others with about 4,000 attendance. | and the flour mills and cotton seed oil, cake and meal 
-is distinguished among the States for the | factories have a large output. 
ess of its political life. It is regarded_as a Oklahoma, in 1933, enacted a drastic eugenics law 
ically pivotal State, and has given the United | providing for sterilization of hopelessly-insane pa- | 
on 
& 


‘tates Presidents, all native born, while two | tients, habitual criminals and other State wards 
elected as residents of other States, were | who might become permanent charges. The State 
Board ordered 16 operations at its first meeting in 
1934, and it is estimated that 3,000 cases will be 
brought before it. « 
Illiteracy, 1930, was 2.8% in the state; among the 
native whites, 1.7%; among the foreign-born whites, 
5.6%; and among the Negroes, 9.3%. 

The public school enrolment is about 600,000 
with several promising higher institutions. Ex- 
penditure for vents schools in 1932 were $28,780,- 

ol enrolment was 673,297. * 


_ OKLAHOMA. 


fey: : 

: AREA, 70,057 sq.m. 17th in rank, 

: ULATION, Census of 1930, 2,396,040; 21st in 
mk. Increase in decade, 17.9%; density, 34.4 
Ao Capital, Oklahoma City, pop., 1930, 


als 1929 est., $4,271,000,000; $1,803 per | 900 and scho 
: ahoma, in the West South Central group, is ORECON. 
oon ees north by Colorado and Kansas} AREA, 96,699 sq.m. 9th in rank. : 
the ast by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south | POPULATION, Census of 1930, 953,786: 34th in 
em and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. rank, Increase in decade, 21.6%; density, 9.8 
‘ace is a vast rolling plain having a gentle to sq. m. Capital, Salem, pop., 1930, 26,266. : 
4 


ern, and ‘eastern slope and a mean elevation of. ight eS) 1929 est., $3,844,000,000; $4,084 per 
; capita. 

Oregon, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by Washington, on the east 
by Idaho, on the south by California and Nevada * 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. ; 

It has every character of climate and soil and 
production known to the temperate zone, the lands 7 

i 


1,300 ft. 
The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
ntains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 

er west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
uutauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
ableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 

| River flows eastward.through the middle 

State, and small rivers inthe southern part 

to ~ Red River, which forms the southern 


ranging from the heavily vegetated coast sreas 
where rainfall is abundant, to the large stretches 
of semi-arid lands of the southeastern parts, with 
a touch here and there of almost desert. 

The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, — 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern portion 
east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier and 
often colder. 


It has very important navigation facilities—_ 


; he prevailing type of soil is a deep 
re joam. The climate shows great variations 
, mperature, and the rainfall in the west is scanty 
ait, h generally sufficient in the east. 
' ‘Two Territories were combined to make the State, 
Ghignome and Indian Territory, which was the home 
of the Five Civilized Nations—Cherokees, Creeks, 
Seendants’ in 1980, nunibered @3, 725" holdin 1a. 
cast ants, ‘990, numbered 92,725, holding 19,-| the Columbia River flowing into ifie Me, 
551,890 acres valued at hei and having |a width at the mouth of about ta eee ne ee 
come aggregating $39,398,608. carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles | 
e census of 1930 returned 203,868 farms con- | of its seaward course trom the Idaho line; and the 
ining 33,978,260 acres; the value of all crops, live- Snake, running along the northern half of the 
C: : and livestock products marketed in 1934 was | eastern boundary, already conveying much traffi 
* ‘ cig borer te 


‘ t 5 ot 


and being susceptible of greater development. 

Into Oregon pour the products of “The Inland 
Empire,” a os vn comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern regon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 

om the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the “Rose City,” which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
‘the Coiumbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

The Owyhee Dam, 530 feet op from bedrock and 
highest in the world, is the key of a great reclamation 
project to cost ultimately $18,000,000 and provide 
aed to irrigate 123,000 acres near the Idaho line. 
it was dedicated July 17, 1932. The State had, Jan. 
1, 1933, 363,832 h.p. developed water power’ with 
5}894,000 h.p. potential 50% of the time awaiting 
development. 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 feet, is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipitation 
at Portland being about that of Chicago or New York. 

Oregon has almost one-half of more than one 
trillion feet of timber standing in the three Coast 
States, Oregon, Washington, and California. Some 
of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In the 
southwest are found forests of the redwoods, with 
at least 20 other varieties of timber in abundance, 
Bome of it excellent for furniture manufacture, which 
“4 ® considerable industry.. The cut of timber is 

ington only 

The lumber cut in 1929 was 4,784.000 M. 
ft. 93 28,035 M. ft.; in 1932, 
,000. The lumber 

markets, tore than a pillion 

anama Canal to the Atlantic 


The fruit industry is among the most important 
in the country. Sspecially in apples the world 
calis for Oregon products, and the varieties of 
fruit grown include also peaches, pears, prunes— 
ranked the best ap Seta bay ee plums, etc. Hood 
River. Medford. The Dalles and other towns are 


. Of the 6 
of 1930 ret 


e value of all ero 
‘ucts marketed in 19) 
with $1 
93 8 


, 


3 farms, 
827,727. 


at $1,178,220. 

% Ene United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
rted 1,358 establishments (1,709 in 1931) with 

1 hash ue a Grsanty valued ae S174 138 73 

($47,503,901), and a product valu ,123, 
eae is ‘and 
2 & 


.. The lumber products, mil 
ram, mills, paper and pulp mills, meat- 
packing houses and dairies are important industries. 
The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
“mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s great- 
‘est, the pack in 1932 being 242,200 cases valued at 
$2,112,000; in 1933,.287,957 cases valued at $2,648,549 
in illiteracy Oregon with 1% in 1930 ranked among 
the lowest in the country; ong the native whites 
t is 0.3%; and among the foreign-born white, 3.6%. 
ae 1930, was 197,719; and expendi- 


Hono ag 573.28 
. There sre several colleges, the State University 
tt Eugene, the lebrated Agricultural College 
at sa cpa Pha al Tse: students, Reed Instl- 
ortland, and others. 
Sccan initia the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall. : 
its great Columbia Biehway. unexcelled for 
seenic beauty, running up the river from Portland; 
Mt. Hood and other lofty mountains, and the 
unique Crater Lake, are points of tourist interest. 


be PENNSYLVANIA. 
A, 45,126 sq.m. 32d in rank. 


sus of 1930. 9,631,350; 2d in 
OE ee 10.6%: density, 213.6 
ital, Harrisburg, pop., 1930, 80,339. 
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= 2A ne ee eee 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $32,75 r 
capita. $32,757,000,000; $3,425 per 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
South by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio, It is 
a of the Thirteen Original States, 

t Is of varied topography, like most 
States, having leveler Jands to the east, Boal aoe 
to higher altitudes to the westward.’ The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie, It has 
rivers important in nayvigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
Mineral production pat omitted) has been: 
3: 19 


932. 33. 1934. 
Coal, bituminous, tons. 74,776 79,296 89,223 
Coal, anthracite, tons. 49,855 49,541 57,385 
Coke, tons... .. 2.5... 4,544 6,841 7,555 
Iron ore, gross tons.... _ 103 264 525 
Pig iron, gross tons.... 2,070 3,953 4,173 
Steel ingots, gr. tons... 3,506 5,734 7,146 
Petroleum, bbls... .... 12,403 14,624 14,516 
Lime, short tons... .. 74 434 441 


oe 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 12,093 establishments (14,774 in 1931) with 
716,598 employees (778,735) earning $599,591,440 
($845,607,403), and the product valued at $3,051,- 
578,978 ($4,105,387,107). The 158 steel works and 
rolling mills had 145,684 employees and an output 
valued at $1,212,876,850 in 1929, and led the great 
steel industry, which includes large foundries and 
machine shops, electrical works, railroad shops. 
structural iron works, and automobile factories. In 
1931, 61 glass works with 12,992 employees earning 
$14,408, had an output valued at $50,334,543. 
The textile and clothing industries are very impor- 
tant; also petroleum refining, printing and publish- 
ing, sugar refining and the food products. 

The State has built its industries largely on the 
basic elements. It produced nearly half the steel 
of the country, shipping it to all parts of the world. 
Its production of pig iron in 1929 reached 14,058,194 
tons. Pittsburgh is the center of the greatest metal 
production ever attained in one locality. Its sup- 
plies of iron ore come mostly from Minnesota, and 
its operations have made more millionaires than any 
other single industrial center in the country. The 
perfected tonnage from Pittsburgh is the heaviest, 
excepting at New York and Chicago. Electrical 
goods and.equipment are made in Pittsburgh in 
large quantity. 

Pennsylvania was the fifth state in value of its 
exports of merchandise in 1929, $340,843,339; and 
fourth in 1930, $273,647,016; in 1931, $180,233,538; 
and in 1932, $100,425,070. ‘ 

Philadelphia, on the Delaware River, and capital 
of the United States from 1790 to 1800, is the prin- 
cipal rt. The value of its imports, 1932, was 
$79,128,236: 1933, $90,873,800, and 1934, $91,011,- 
873: exports, 1932, $39,623,794; 1933, $47,847,526, 
and 1934, $54,610,694. 

Scranton is the greatest hard coal centre of the 
country, and makes much steel. 

The census of 1930 returned 172,410 farms con- 
taining 15,348,574 acres, land and buildings being 
valued at $1,205,356.647. The value of all ecrons, 
livestock and livestock products marketed in 1933 
was $207,283,000, as compared with $365,597,000 
in 1929. Production is greatly diversified, and the 
crops spread evenly throughout the list. + 


ent harvests are were: ie 
Acres Bushels Acres. Bushels. 
Wheat........ 878 15,783 869 14,759 
1 ee 119 1,606 12 1,344 
£SOMEL) on a 730 E 1,280 560 1,216 52,896 
JOA Ac sleat 925 20,812 906 1915 
Buckwheat.... 141 2,679 138 3,105 
Potatoes. ..... 189 21,357 200 34,000 
‘obacco...... 21.3 21,A8 he) teas ie 4 
e livestock census, Ee c rses, 
289, D0: mules, 51,000; cattle, 1,454,000 (including 
931,000 milk cows); shee, 6,000; swine, 565,000. — 


, 526, 

The wool clip, 1934, was B’589.000 Ibs. Hi 

In educational facilities the State ranks high. 
The principal higher educational institutions are 
the University of Pennsylvania _»t Philadelphia, 
founded in 1740, Washington and Jefferson (1780) at 
Washington, the Pennsylvania State College, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh, Lafayette College, Le- 
high University at Bethlehem, Temple University, 
Bucknell University, Dickinson College, Alleghany 
College, Duquesne College, Grove City College, 
Haverford, ‘Pennsylvania Military College, and 
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Swarthmore College. There are also three colleges 
for women, at Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh and Cham- 
bersburg. 

Illiteracy in the state, 1930, was 3.1%; among the 
native whites it is 0.6%; among the foreign-born, 
15.4%; and among the Negroes, 4.2%. School 
attendance, 1930, was 2,135,688; and public school 
expenditure, $183,242,080, ‘The Negro population, 
431,257 in 1930, increased 51.5% in the decade. 

A $50,000,000 soldiers’ bonus bill putting into 
effect the authorization voted by the people in Nov., 
1933, was enacted in 1934 by the legislature, which 
also passed an old age pensions bill, and modified 
the blue laws to permit Sunday ball games. 

In the mountains are many popular summer 
resorts, with many fine country seats developed 
by the wealthy from old farms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
AREA, 1,248 sq.m. 48th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 687,497; 37th in 

rank. Increase in decade, 13.7%; density, 550.5 

_tosq.m. Capital, Providence, pop., 1930, 252,981. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,215.000,000; $3,251 per 
capita, 

Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
Only 1,060 square miles of it is land. With 550.5 
per square mile, it is the most densely populated 
State. It exceeds al] others in per capita industrial 
output; itis 97.5 per cent. urban, and exerts influ- 
ence out of all proportion to size and population. 

The United States census of manufactures 
reported 1,254 establishments (1,473) with 
employees (95,435) earning $76,123,742 ($96,036,152), 
and a product valued at $331,046,401 ($409,815,678). 

The textile miils account for nearly half the value 
of the products, and the state has important jewelry 
factories. 

The first cotton spinning works of this country 
were established in Pawtucket in the eighteenth 
century. Providence, Woonsocket, and Pawtucket 
are the chief centres of industry. 

Rhode Island in the election of 1928 adopted 
amendments to its constitution abolishing the 
surviving property qualifications for voters, changing 
the Senatorial system (practically giving Providence 
four Senators instead of one), and substituting 
biennial for annual elections; the legislature, however, 
continues to meet annually. 

Of the 682,880 acres land area, the census of 1930 
returned 279,361 acres in 3,322 farms, land and 
buildings valued at $34,507,749. The value of all 


grape, livestock and livestock products marketed in 
neta $7,369,000, as compared with $11,088,000 
n 


A large traffic, coastwise and foreign, passes through 
Providence, as well as heavy Bs uae fet travel, rail 
and water. Railroad mileage, 1930, was 196. 

Illiteracy with the state, 1930, was high, 4.9%, 
but reduced from 6.5% in 1920; among the native 
white it is 0.7%; and among the foreign-born white, 
14.3%. School attendance, 1930, was 144,033; and 
school expenditures, $13,143,895. 

The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
with Brown University and Rhode Island College 
of Edueation at Providence as the best known. 

Winning a sweeping victory in the 1934 elections 
the Democratic Legislature in 1935 removed the five 
.Republican Supreme Court Justices and elected 
three Democrats and two Republicans to the bench, 
abolished the existing State government of over 80 
commissions and bureaus and replaced it with 11 
departments—Executive, under the Governor, State, 
Attorney General and Treasury under those elected 
officers and seven others—Public Welfare, Public 
Works, Taxation, Education, Labor, Agriculture, 
and Public Health—each directed by an appointee 
of the Governor. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades the most famous of America’s».watering 
places, Palatial summer homes were built by the 
socially pooewmens of the past one or two generations, 
eer ed by every art of architect and landscape 
gardener. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AREA, 30,989 sq. m. 39th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,738,765; 26th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 2.9%; density, 55.9 
to sq.m. Capital, Columbia, pop., 1930, 51,581. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $2,763,000,000; $1,593 per 
capita. ; 
South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 


é 
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north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 


topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- — 


tainous, 3,548 feet the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool. in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 


} 


The coast is indented with several harbors, — 


Charleston having the most important one, and 
being a prominent coastwise and foreign shipping 
port, cotton a principal outgo to Europe. The value 
of exports from Charleston was $10,400,000 in 1934. 
Agriculture is easily the leading industry. Of the 
state’s land area of 19,516,800 acres, the census of 
1930 returned 10,393,113 acres in 157,931 farms, land 
buildings being valued at $379,190,630. The value 
of all crops, livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1934 was $134,000,000, as compared with 
$157,935,000 in 1929. Farms owned by Negroes 
numbered 11,937, partly owned 4,055; and operated 
by Negro tenants, 61,362 
Naturally, about 
aes pine predominating, with much hardwood 
ut the lumbering has been so extensive that th 
forested area is reduced to about 1,000,000 acres, 
the cut in 1933 being 721,740 M. bd. ft. About 
14,000,000 M. bd. ft. of pine remains standing. 
The’ cotton crop, 1934, was 695,000 bales from 
1,282,000 acres, the lint being valued at $43,438,000. 
and the cottonseed, 308,000 tons, at $11,396,000? 
The sea island cotton grown in the State is the finest 
grade produced in the country. The tobacco crop 


half the area was forested, — 


was 57,600,000 Ibs. from 72,000 acres, and peanuts, — 


12,800,000 Ibs. from 20,000 acres. 

With 5,720,512 active cotton mill spindles,s and 
134,497 looms in its 145 mills; (1934) the State is 
second only to Massachusetts and North Carolina. 
Labor has been supplied chiefly by mountain families 
who were induced to migrate to the lower levels by 
the higher wages offered, the industrial development 
having been peculiar to the Southern cottonmill 
States in the building of towns owned entirely by the 
eerie. Child labor has been practically abol- 


shed. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 888 establishments (1,044 in 1931) with 
104,336 employees (87,010) earning $54,760,752 
($50,926,463), and a product valued at $257,344,217 
($225,503,115). 

The Negro population, 793,681 in 1930, decreased 


5.2% in the decade, and is less than half that of the — 


State, though it was 55.2% in 1920. 

Illiteracy in the state, 1930, was high, 14.9%; 
among the native whites it is 5.1%; and among the 
Negroes 26.9%. Public school expenditures, 1932, 
was $12,491,000; enrollment, 475.074. 

The University of South Carolina at Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. 
opened the first textile school in the United States, 
which has achieved much in training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


AREA, 77,615 sq. m. 14th in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 692,849: 36th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 8.5%; density, 8.9 
to a a Capital, Pierre, pop.,. 1930, 3,659. 

e State census of May 1, 1935, show 
population of 675,082, a loss of 17,767 since 1930 
due to excessive drought and grasshopper plagues. 

ior ge 1929 est., $3,419,000,000; $4,964 per 
South Dakota, West North Central, is bounded on 

the north by North Dakota, on the east by Minne- 

sota and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and on 

the west by Wyoming and Montana. Its elimate 

is that of the temperate zone northern latitudes 

cold in winter and pleasant in summer. Before 

oe of as eal was extensive, it lacked rain- 
; but. precipitation 

advanced, : a Swept westward as tillage 

e highest elevations are in the B 
Caney Eeek iees0 eet an up-thrust ot clans 
coinci 
oni aineuaiine: ent geologically with the 
Forests cover 1/134,167 


acres, 
Custer State hse 
a 


containing cen dnncere 
ame Lo 

Pres. Coolidge established the Summer White Bb 
in 1927. The remainder of the State is a vast 
rolling prairie, falling off to lower levels in the north- 
east, which drains into the Mississippi River and 
into the Red River of the North. The major part of 
the State is drained by the Missouri River, which 
cleaves the State through the centre d 
‘There are several 


minor drai i 
larger rivers, pee PaaS, 


with a succession of fertile valleys, 


north and south. — 
feeding the a 


Clemson in 1898 | 


Harney and Black Hills National _ 


? 
¥ 


_ pine, 
- under forest. cover. 


_ Marketed in 1933 was $73,378,000. 


highly productive, and a fair area of forests, yellow 


spruce and others, 1,100,000 acres being 


_, Of the 50,000,000 acres land area, the census of 
1930 returned 38,470,083 acres in 83,157 farms, land 
and buildings being valued at $1,285,153.538. The 
value of all crops. livestock and livestock products 
yi » aS -compared 


" with $242,797,000 in 1929. ‘There are 65.020 acres 


' husbandry, 


» under irrigation 


Only the hardier fruits are grown. Recent harv 
(000 omitted) were: . —— 


1933. 1934. 
. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
24 5,120 51 59) 


i 1 
41,054 2,827 12,722 
5,220 376 3,384 
760 82 328 
3,451 297 1,778 
1 7 42 


$4,507,523 ($6,377,605), 
@ product valued at $46,265,812 ($69,188,167). 


Mineral wealth is practically all in the Black Hills, 
gold production in 1934 $16,989,858 at $34.95 
an ounce; in 1933, $10,543,835 at $25.56 an ounce; 
in 1932, $9,905,000; 1931, $8,913,000, and in 1930, 
$8,418,000; silver, 1934, 99,741 ounces yalued at 
$43,896 at'$0.646+ an ounce; 1933, 124,540 ounces, 
$42,960; 1932, 125,388 ounces, $35,360; 1931, 109,000 
‘ounces; 1930, 105,236 ounces. The Homestake mine 
at Lead is the largest producing gold mine in the 
United States, and from 1875 to 1933, inclusive, has 


in the ire iad Part, as yet inaccessible to 
port. 

rnd 1930, was 1.2%; among the native 
whites, 0.4%; among 16 foreign-born whites, 3.7%; 
and among other races, 16.3%. Publie school ex- 
Penditure, 1930, was $15,290,474. 

A feature is the lurge area in indian reservations— 
the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, and the 

‘Lower Brule. The In numbered in 1980, 
21,833; they engage in agriculture and livestock 

occupy 6,685,734 acres, valued at 
$63,265,900 and have an income of $4,331,940. 

The head of George Washington, sixty feet high, 
carved by Gutzon Borglum on the 700-{t.-high granite 
face of, Mount Rushmore (alt. 6,200 feet) was un- 
veiled July 4, 1930. It is the first unit of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial, which will include 
also the heads of Jefferson, Lincoin and Roosevelt 

and a concise history of the Nation written by Calvin 


lidge. 

The State Legislature in 1934 enacted laws, in 
effect July 1, to liquidate its varied public service 
enterprises, most of which were established in 1919, 
including State guaranty of bank deposits, State 


bonding department, State-owned coal mines, State 
h 


ail insurance and a State-wide system of rural 
t. 


TENNESSEE. 


“AREA, 42,022 sq. m. 34th in rank. 
-POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,616,556; 16th in 
" yank. Increase in decade. 11.6%; density, 62.2 
_ tosq.m. Capital, Nashville, pop., 1930, 153,866. 
leer ag 1929 est., $4,957,000,000; $1,909 per 
capita. 
*- Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
“bounded on the north by Kentucky and,Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri. 
- The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 


tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 


n elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
hone weoin the tivtheact and return’ tp flow 
Ala a from the northeast and re’ 
north through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 


. The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
syield haif a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 


0" lar, hemlock and chestnut. 
e 36'679,680 acres area of the state 
930 ne 


land 
returned 13,003,241 acres in 245,- 
ye land and buildings being valued at 


22,363) 
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The value of all crops, livestock and livestock 
products marketed in 1934 was $173,000,000, as com- 
pared with $229,033,000 in 1929. ‘is 

The tobacco yield in 1934 was 103,500,000 Ibs: 
from 120,000 acres; cotton, 412,000° bales from 
bal acres; and corn, 58,894,000 bu. from 2,641,000 

cres 

The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
150,000; mules, 306,000; cattle, 1,071,000 (including 
521,000 milk cows); sheep, 405,000; swine, 966,000, 


Mineral production (000 gunitted) was 
1932. 


933. 
Coal, net tons. ......'.,... 3,538 3,775 4,056 
Iron ore, gross tons....... 5 24. 
Pig fron, gross tons....... 5 1G iy ieee 
Phosphate rock, gross tons. 193.7 333.9 396.5 
Petroleum, bbls........... 5 6 ll 


The output of marble and of pyrites is important. 
The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,561 establishments (1,948 in 1931) with 
94,909 employees (92,060) earning $60,871,247 ($74,- 
055,917), and an output valued at $357,028,317 
Kh : 
“he Negro population, 477,640 in 1930, increased 
5.7% in the decade. 

Tennessee is almost wholly American in population, 
foreign-born whites being less than 0.7%. Illiteracy, 
1930, was 7.2%, a reduction from 10.3% in 1920 
atrong the native whites it is 5.4%; and among the 
Negroes, 14.9%. Public school expenditure, 1932, 
was $22,015,000; enrollment was 641,551. The 
legislature on June 10, 1931, by a vote of 58 to 14, 
refused to repeal its anti-eyolution law. 

The main higher educational institutions are the 
University of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, Fisk University, Vanderbilt University, 
and the George Peabody College fo: Teachers at 
Nashville, Cumberland University at Lebanon, the 
University of the South ai Sewanee, Union Uni- 
versity at Jackson, and the Southwestern Presby- 
terlan University at Memphis. 

The Tennessee Mountains, like those of Kentucky, 
are beautiful, delightful summer resorts. Lookout 
Mountain, scene of a celebrated battie in the Civil 
War, an object of chief interest at Chattanooga, 
has been offered as a gift to the Federal Government 
for a National Park. 


TEXAS. 

AREA, 265,896 sq. m. Ist in rank, 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 5,824,715; 5th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 24.8%; density. 21:9 
to sq. m. Capital, Austin, pop., 1930, 53,120. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $10,939.000,000; $1,906 per 
capita. : 
Texas, of the West South Central group, up to 

1836 part of Mexico, then an independent republic, 

becoming one of the United States on Dec. 29, 

1845, is bounded on the north by New Mexico and 

Oklahoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 

Louisiana and the Guii of Mexico, on the south by 

the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 

New Mexico. It is the largest State, embracing over 

8% of the area of the whole country. Its extreme 

length is ,6( mile: and extreme breadth 6:0, 

‘Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for its — 
annexation, approved March 1, 1845, may subdivide 
its area into any number not exceeding four addi- 
tional states of convenient size having sufficient 
population, which shall be entitled to admission to the 
Union. This was approved by Texas and the State 
was admitted by joint resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved Dec. 29, 1845, March 2, 1836, is Texas 
Independence Day and the anniversary is a State 
holiday. 

In the western part it is mountainous, the “Staked 
Plains” lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
the central portion, and a lower lying region nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without 
forestation, but in the east formerly there was @ 
large wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 
ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the norma 
annual cut being nearly 1,500,000 M. board feet, 
mostly yellow pine—593,863 only in 1933. 

| The census of 1930 returned 495,490 farms con- 

taining 125,041,764 acres, land and buildings being 
valued at $3,606,223,554- The * value, of all brobas 

esto: livestock produ marke’ iD { 
ine 30, on 000, as compared pie $786,728,000 in 

9, Under irrigation are 4 acres. 
poe is easily the leading cotton-growing State 
and cotton shipments through the ports are very 


heavy. The e, crops and value of the product 
(000 omitted) for four years was: ae 

. Bales 3 GO 
i ls Eee en An 489 5,320 $144,925 $24,184 
Tapeh oss 13,932 4,445 115,570 , 
POSBi a dc Fod0 11/488 4,428 203,686 26,044 
(APSA as sain oe 10,454 2.395 148,490 39,442 
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Other recent harvests (000 omitted) were: 
1933. 1934. 
Acres: Bushels. Acres. _Bushels 
Fo 1,973 4,008 2,861 25,749 | 
SR 5) ae 5,422 74,824 5,097 45,873 
Z 1,189 20,808 1,546 32,466 
4,228 46,508 4,482 17,928 
57 648 ,780 
78 5 3,300 
Fravstat vents 145 7,685 146 7,738 
i 207 128,340 pe} 158 51,350 (Ibs.) 
+ Pecan nuts........ 24,600 (Ibs.).... 13,000 (Ibs.) 
orses, 
ding 
swine, 
Ibs. 
pare 


the cattle-raising industry. 
The Texas gas wells in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
_ district are the chief souce of the supply of helium 
gas now used in the Navy’s dirigible airships. 
Texas is first in rank in value of its mineral prod- 
ucts. Pétroleum output in 1934 was 380,820,000 
7 bbls.; 402,609,000 bbls. in 1933; 312,478,000 bbls. in 
_, 1932; 332,437,000 bbls. in 1931; and 290,457,000 
_ pbis. in 1930, leading all States.’ Natural gasoline 
output was 463,400 million gals. in 1934; 366.5 
million gals. in 1933; 371.1 million gals. in 1932, and 
426.7 willion gals. in 1931. The natural gas output 
in 1933 was 475,691 million cu. ft.; in 1932, 467,295 
million cu. ft.; in 1931, 464,580 million cu. ft.; in 1930, 
517,880 million cu. ft. Carbon black production in 
1934 was 262,290,000 Ibs.; in 1933, 214,855,000 Ibs., 
and in 1932, 200,440,000 lbs. Coal production in 
’ 1934 was 716,000 net tons; 1933, 821,878 net tons; 
932, 636,950 tons; 1931, 716,020 tons, and 1930, 
33,872 tons. 
Texas produced 85% of the country’s sulphur. 
The output in 1934 was 1,187,233 long tons; in 1933, 
1,083,445 tons; in 1932, 889,000 tons; 1931, 2,128,930 
tons; 1930, 2,558,981 tons, a record. 
_. | The State is rich in ail the base minerals, also as- 
__ phalt and pottery clay, much awaiting development. 
In the northwest tue bed.of a former inland salt 
«sea contains the salts that appear in all sea waters, 
and the University of Texas at Austin and the 


United States Geological Survey have announced 
he discovery of potash, the work of proving the 
extent thereof being now in progress. 


re 6 . The State was second in 1931, $324'370,164; 
‘hit 1920, $506,083,298; in 1929, $657,559,600; and in 
aut 1928, $817,001,082. 
r ating 
468,848, having an output valued at $310,336,- 
6 in 1931 (62 having an output valued at $519,- 
)5,136 in 1929). The wholesale slaughtering and 
at-packing houses, cotton seed oil and meal fac- 
‘ies and lumber mills are important. 
e United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
ee ee establishments (4,326 in 1931) with 
: 374 employees (94,867) earning $73,426,730 ($99,- 
060,731), and an output valued at $686,753,347 
845,217,158). 
The land and water ports of Texas, in 1934, 
indled exports valued at $337,044,000. Galveston 
__ is the chief seaport, the value of exports for the dis- 
trict in 1934 being $251,982,000, of which $129,- 
_ 461,000 came from Houston. Houston, where seven- 
_ teen railroads converge, has, since 1919, become an 
_ important shipping port, though fifty miles from the 


., through the widening and deepening of a thirty- 


‘0 
e distri 


BREE eit ban et 


The University of Texas at Austin is well known, 
and has authority in many lines of research, especially 
geology. There are a dozen other well established 
higher institutions. Expenditure for public schools 
1932 was $78,778,000. Enrollment was 1,309,746e 
Illiteracy in 1930 was 6.8% as compared with 
in 1920. While it is low among the whites, it is 
till high among the negroes, and the Mexicans, the 
oe’ number of foreigners. 
+ - 


UTAH. 


OPULATION, Census of 1930, 507,847; 40th in 
tank. Increase in decade, 11.8%; density, 5.9 


19 8g. m. Capual, Salt Lak 


$1,765,000,000; $: 
capita. cf ee aes oa 

Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, — 
is botinded on the north\ by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south ~ 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 4 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
feet elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, — 
13,498 feet), the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 feet above sea level. The rivers are — 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres — 
peing under water. The Great Sait Lake, salt being — 
20 per cent. of the fluid content, is in the northwest 
part, altitude 4,218 feet, and has no known outlet. 
The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter, and the 
sky so clear that no cloud specks it on 300 days a year. 

Of the state’s land area, 52,597,760 acres. the cen- 
sus ef 1930, returned 5,613,101 acres in 27,159 farms, — 
land and buildings being valued at $221,223,172.~ 
Of this 1,323,703 acres are under irrigation. The © 
value of all crops, livestock and livestock products © 
marketed in 1933 was $31,230,000, as. compared . 
with $62,871,000 in 1929. ; 

From 32,000 acres 250,000 short tons of sugar — 
beets were harvested in 1934 (74,000 acres, 912,000 — 
tons, 1933). Alfalfa and forage crops are large. 

The wool clip in 1934 was 17,512,000 Ibs. (17,630,- 7 
000 Ibs. in 1933; 18,160,000 in 1932; 23,940,000 in 
1931); and the sheep numbered 2,168,000 in 1935 
(2,242,000 in 1934). 

Mineral resources are most varied, including gold,” 
silver, lead, manganese, copper, gypsum, petroleum, ~ 
sulphur, zine, salt and coal. I 

Production of uranium and vanadium, especially 
valuable, is the second in the Union 

Semi-precious stones are found in large quantities, ® 
and a high grade of marble und onyx ior building ~ 
is quarried. ’ i 

Utah has been the leading producer of silver — 
until she yielded first place to Idaho in 1933. and 
ranked second in 1934 in the production of smelter © 
copper, and third in the previous six years. . 

Mineral production (000 omitted) has been: e 


i 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Gold, value... $4,108 $2,798 $2,789 - $4,774 © 
Silver, ozs.... 8,291 6,939 5,669 - 7,111 9 
Silver, value. . $2,337 $1,963 $1,984 $4,597 — 
Copper, Ibs. . . 161,023 76,403 65,65 96,223 
Lead, Ibs..... 158,423 126,558 117,377 116,154 i 
ine, Ibs...... ,581 59,332 59,489 56,396 
Tron ore, tons. 184 137 95 161 ; 
Coal, tons.... 3,350 2,852 2,675 2,418 © 
The value of gold in 1934 was $34.95 an ounce and ~ 
silver $0.646+. 
Coal underlies over 13,000 square miles of land, 
the supply being estimated at 196,458 million tons. 


Utah production of gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc ~ 
FisGaSog nN evar bros ana a 
,200,000; in was ,324,369, and in 1934, 
$22.915,534, : hts f 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, — 
reported 440 establishments (578 in 1931) with 
10,213 employees (10,762) earning $9,298,801 ($12, 
510,951), and an output valued at $80,967,695 
($96,006,413). ‘The smelters and refineries for lead 
and the copper refiners form the most important 
industry. 

Developed water 


ower in Utah,* f ; 
aggregated 175,500 pirate 


-D. With 1,586,000 potential 


power 50% of the time awaiting development. 
Illiteracy is low, 1.2% in 1930; among the native 
;,and among the foreign-born 
1930, was 


whites it is 


0.3%; 
Public school attendance, 


a ae ee 


western corner of Utah, reaching 

heed Shige oe National Par’ 
anyon, astonishing 

scenery. nee 
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VERMONT. 
ARPA, 9.564 sq.m. 42d in rank. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 359,611: 46th in 
+ rank. Increase in decade, 1.9%: density. 37.6 
_ tosq.m. Capital, Montpelier, pop., 1930, 7,837. 
~ WEALTH, 1929 est., $947,000,000: $2,637 per capita 
» Vermont, @ New England State, is bounded on 
the north by Canada, on the east by New Hamp- 
shire, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by New York. Lake Champlain, more than 
. 120 miles long, marks the western boundary line. 
~The Green and Taconic Mountains run north and 
south through the State. The climate, like its 
topography, is rugged and characteristic of the north- 

Vermont has the largest value per eapita of dairy 
products in the Union. and leads all States in the 

output of maple sugar, 971,000 gals. of the syrup 
and 678,000 Ibs. of maple sugar from 5,449,000 trees 

ped in 1934. Much fruit is produced. 

f the 5,839,360 acres of land area, the census of 
1930 returned 3,896,097 acres in 24,898 farms, land 
and buildings valued at $145,935,241. The value 
of ali crops, livestock and livestock products mar- 
Keted in 1933 was $32,317,000, as compared with 
$57,916,000 in 1929. 

Known as “The Green Mountain State,” its 
chief mineral wealth is in its quarries, leading all 
States in output of granite and marble. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 530 establishments (702 in 1931) with 15,083 
employees (18,726), earning $12,456,113 ($20,922,- 

ee and an output valued at $56,623,538 ($80,602,- 


Vermont is a popular resort in the summertime 
for persons from all Eastern cities, the mountain 
scenery being beautiful, and a system of roads 
heirng now ‘in process of building up to modern 
Standards. Lake Champlain, lying between Vermont 
and New York, for 120 miles affords excellent boating. 

Vermont is 99.8% white and 87.8% (318,704) 
native white; illiteracy was 2.2% in 1930, as com- 
pared with 3% in 1920. School attendance, 1930, 
was 74,617, and expenditures $5,660,229. 

The University of Vermont, Middlebury College 
and Norwich University are the leading institutions 


of learning. 
VIRCINIA. 
AREA, 42,627 sq.m. 33d in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,421,851; 20th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 4.8%; density, 56.8 
tosq.m. Capital, Richmond, pop., 1930, 182,929. 

WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,665,000,000; $2,347 per 
capita, 

Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one 
of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentucky. Part of its original 
territe"v was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to 
form West Virginia. On its eastern side, the great 
waterway, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting 
off a small portion between which and the mala 

jon is the entrance past the Capes to the Bay. 
any rivers flow into the Bay, with navigation up 
the James, the York, the Rappahannock and the 

Potomac. ; 

The topography is varied, beginning with the 
low lying lands along the coast, known as Tidewater 
Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland in the 
central part, and finding mountain elevations up 
to 5,700 feet in the west. In the northwestern 

is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Potomac 

fiver bounds the State on the north, makine off 

from the bay. The mountains are the Alleghanies, 

1e Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. The climate 

is as variea as the topography, characteristic in 

each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
rather warm in the lower. 

Of its 25,767,680 acres of land area, the census of 
1930 returned 16,728,620 acres in 170,610 farms, land 
and buildings Being. valued at $855,849,672. The 
yalue of all crops, livestock and livestock products 
marketed in 1934 was _$158,000,000 
with $218,231,000 in 1929. 

- The State is fourth in rank in tobacco production 

Recent maryeety one omitted) nae y 


Bushels, 


, as comp: 


ect “560 pyres AS 8,092 
EOS teers MOL isidas 
bbacco.,” 132 oF O46 (ibs.) 113 92,970 dibs.) 
Berens: 145 14100 teh) "Bs 88 (bales) 
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The livestock census, 1934, returned: Morses, 
160,000; mules, 87,000; cattle, 776,000 (inchiding 


398,000 milk cows); sheep, 442,000; swine, 506,009. 

-Livestock husbandry bas been in late years 
emphasized espyciily, effort being exerted to bring 
in pure blood trains. Much of the progress in this 
line is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the delightful country life of the 
Old Dominion State v ‘ich was of the flower of the 
old time era of the cavaliers. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 1,864 establishments (2,275 in 1931) with 
100,673. employees (103,045) earning $70,443,749 
($90,559,305), and the output valued at $509,196, 141 
($611,523,820). The tobacco factories lead in im- 
portance, followed by textile, paper and pulp and 
lumber mills, and by the ship-building plants. 

Mineral production includes coal, 9,100,000 net 
tons raised in 1934; 8,178,642 In 1933; 7,692,180 in 
1932; 9,698,680 in'1931;'and 10,907,377 in 1930; 


some pig iron is produced, also copper, lead, zine 
and building materials. The lumber cut averages 
about 800,000 M. bd. ft. and is unusually varied, in- 


cluding yellow pine, oak, gum, hemlock, cypress, 
chestnut, yellow poplar, cedar, tupelo, basswood, 
hickory and walnut. 

Manufacture of cotton goods is increasing, 8 cotton 
mills in 1934 having 652,746 active spindles, 17,517 
active looms, and consuming 137,403 bales. 

Virginia which was fourteenth in value of exports, 
$74,831,948 in 1930, jumped to tenth with $80,210,- 
136 in 1931; was tenth in 1932 with $45,015,148; 
in 1933 the value was $76,285,000, and in 1934, 
$119,164,000. 

Virginia has national shrines in Mt. Vernon, the 
home of Washington, in Monticello, the home of 
Jefferson, and, notably, the Arlington National 
Cemetery. Famous among watering places today as 
well as in ante-bellum days are the Hot Springs and 
the healing baths with the Homestead Hotel as the 
center of all the year round social activity. 

The constitutional amendments adopted by the 
people June 19, 1928, permitted a complete reorgani- 
zation of the State Government as planned by Goy. 
Harry F. Byrd based on a seven-months scientific 
survey by the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Of 100 boards, commissions and depart- 
ments, more than 30 were abolished and the rest were 
reorganized and concentrated in 14 units of which 11 
are responsible to the Governor. 

In Hampton Roads the United States maintains 
a great navy yard, as the principal rendezvous of 
the navy, utilizing the James River as its chief 
anchorage. i 

in Newport News, on the James River, an ex- 
tensive shipbuilding plant constructs vessels 
inany types, including warships of heaviest tonnage. 

Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay, strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the waterways. 

The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 
States until 1820, prides itself_on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its eight Federal Presidents, (including 
Harrison, Taylor and Wilson, born in Virginia but 
elected from other states) and its social prestige. It 
was the theatre of the decisive campaign in which the 
Civil War ended with the surrender at Appomattox of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. head of the Confederate armies. 

Old Surrender Field at Yorktown where 7,000 
British troops under Lord Cornwallis laid down their 
arms Oct. 19, 1781, was bought in July 1928, for 
preservation, by the Corporation backed by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., which is restoring Williamsburg, 
the Colonial Capital. These historic places, together 
with Jamestown Island. were established as the 
Colonial National Monument in 1930. The sesqui- 
centennial of the Surrender of Cornwallis was cele- 
brated elaborately Oct. 16-19, 1931. The replica of 
the colonial capitol at the end of Duke of Gloucester 
Street, Williamsburg, was dedicated Feb. 24, 1934, 
and a session of the House of Burgesses held there. 
A connecting parkway is under construction. 

An association in June, 1932, presented the State 
with the Civil War battlefields around Richmond for 

reservation, thus creating the first Virginia State 
Pork. The Crater battlefield with miles of civil 
war Seneinoeelons a Poterstare; Dia eee 
citizens to the era) governmen reserv: e 
was dedicatd as a National Military Park in 1933. 

Gen. Robert. E. Lee’s birthplace, Stratford, has 
been restored and George Washington's birthplace, 
Wakefield, has been reconstructed. At Newport 
News, Archer rn pen “es er pate i eis 
of the sea, and the world’s first gol hs 

The Negro population, 650,165 in 1930, decreased 
5.8% in the decade 


in 1920; among the oat whites it is 4.8%; 

ng the Negroes, f 4 
Fie. hughes sducstoual institutions Virginia ranks 
among the foremost States, having such well-known 


iteracy in 1930 was 8.7%, 2 reduction from ast ' 
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establishments as the University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819 by Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from which 
many men famous in history have been graduated; 
Washington and Lee University (1749) at Lexing- 
ton; William and Mary College (1693), second 
oldest, in tue country, at Williamsburg, Virgiuua 
Polytechnic at Blacksburg, Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
Negroes established in the South. More than 
580,000 attend the public schools. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1932 was $22,183,000. 


WASHINCTON. 


AREA, 69,127 sq.m. 19th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,563,396; 30th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 15.1%; density. 22.7 
to sq. m. Capital, Olympia, pop., 1930, 11,733. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,727,000,000; $3,699 per 
capita. 

Washington, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the 
east by Idaho. on the south by Oregon. and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia 
River as southern boundary line for 300 miles from 
the west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its eastern 
reaches. In the northwestern third of the State the 
great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and in- 
numerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Olympia and other important cities are 
situated, is a great commercial centre. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
‘and has a heavy trade coastwise via the Panama 


Canal. 

The value of the seaborne trade of Seattle in 1934 

was: Imports, $28,301,845; exports, $53,742,364; in 
1983, imports, $28,281,764; exports, $37,324,557; 
in 1932, imports, $35,288,699; exports, $36,397,039; 
in 1931, imports, $55,344,078; exports, $67,269,225. 
It is the principal landing port of the Northern 
Pacific fisheries, 43,353,000 lbs. (mostly salmon and 
halibut) were landed in 1933 (42,266,000 pounds, 
90%, in 1932). It is the terminus of the cable to 
Seward, Alaska. The salmon pack of Washington 
in 1930 was 708,735 cases, valued at $8,980,954; in 
1931, 1,068,700 cases valued at $6,134,100; in 1932, 
412,300 cases valued at $2,632,200; in 1933, 848,904 
cases valued at $5,217,354. 
. Seattle claims to be the healthiest city in the 
United States. Its population (Census of 1930) is 
362,426, an increase of 47,114 (14.8%) in the decade, 
and the population of the metropolitan district is 
468,031. 

The Cascade Mountains cut the western third 
from the State’s area, with the usual lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowcapped, rise in the west. Mt. Rainier or Mt. 
Tacoma (according to which city you may be in 
at the moment), towering 14,408 feet in height, is 
now & much visited ck Oh park, and the Olympic 
range in the northwest is very beautiful. 

Standing timber is about 330,000,000,000 feet: 
Douglas fir, yellow ‘pine, white pine, spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally, the 
State cuts more than 7,300,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and shipping the product all over the 
world, much coming to the North Atlantic States, 
via the Panama Canal, and going by rail to the 
Central West, while Washington shingles are used 
throughout the northern half of the country. The 
product of the 397 lumber mills, which gave employ- 
i ee _ 1381, was valued at 

5 ; and o e Planing mills, employi 
2.0¥0 es ork pile estate ra bei ees 
. Agriculture is developing rapidly. Of the 42,- 
775,040 abres in the land area of the state, the census 
of 1930 returned 13,533,778 acres in 70,904 farms, 
Jand and uildings being valued at $773,662.602. 
The value of all crops, livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts marketed in 1933 was $113,244,000, as compared 
with $214,426,000 in 1929. Under irrigation there 
Petite tient harvest, 1934 

‘he wheat harvest, , Was 37,256,000 bu. from 
1,883,000 acres (43,134,000 bu. from 2,136,000 acres 
in 1933); the apple crop, 1934, was 32,300,000 bu.; 
in 1933, 29,240,000 bu.; in 1932, 30,960,000 bu.; in 
1931, 31,400,000 bu., and in 1930, 37,850,000 bu. 
iy file becio tat Is 
€ basic minerals are present, coal output in 
1934 being 1,367,000 net tons; in 1933, °1,394,068 
tons; in 1982, 1,591,420 tons; and in 1931, 1,846,461 
tons. The output of zine in 1933, 3,490 tons; in 
pene 2,245 tons, ae e 1931, 5,428 tons. 
power dam eet high (planned ultimatel 
to be raised to 300 feet and to produce 1,000,000 tt 


} 
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and. a reclamation project in the Columbia River at 
Grand Coulee to.cost $63,000,000 was approved by 
President Roosevelt on July 28, 1933, in the Federal 


Public Works program. 
The Columbia River has also been_harnessed at 


# 


Wenatchee, where the Rock Island Dam delivers” 


120,000 h.p. of electricity. The State has 1,053,206 — 


h.p. developed and 11,225,000 potential for 50% 
of the time. 

‘The geology is the same as that of Oregon—arid 
and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed with 
fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the rain- 
fall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a resultant 
profusion of vegetation. 


The Great Northern Railway completed Jan. 12, ~ 


1929, a 7% mile tunnel, through the Cascade Moun- 
tains, an expenditure of about $14,000,000, and com- 
pleted the electrification of 75 miles of mainland 
track through the Cascades between Wenatchee 
and Skykowish, Wash., at the expense of $11,000,000. 

The Spokane country produces one-ninth of the 
nation’s wheat crop, one-fifth of the apple crop; also 
35% of the nation’s lead and 30% of the nation’s 
magnesite, as well as much silver, gold and zinc. 

East of the Cascades most of the wheat is grown. 
The livestock interest is mostly in the east, where the 
great ranges are, 
providing winter grazing. Ee 

The United States census of manufactures, 1933, 


with mild winter in the valleys, ~ 


reported 2,307 establishments (2,897 in 1931), with ~ 


69,752 employees (71,014) earning $62,116,862 ($83,- 
917, , and a product valued at $331,225,041 
($418,921,632). 

Washington is one of the very Iow ranking states in 
illiteracy, 1% in 1930; among the native whites it is 
0.3%; among the foreign-born whites, 2.9%; and 
among the other races chiefly Oriental, 
The State has 11,253 Indians. 

About 330,000 attend the public schools; expen- 
diture. 1930, was $33,527,705. The University of 
Washington at Seattle, and the State College at 
Pullman, for science and agriculture, with several 
well established colleges, provide ample higher 
educational facilities. 

‘The shores of Puget Sound are very popular as 
summer resorts, with many hotels and cottage 
colonies, while steamer tourist travel to the Orient 
and to and from Alaska is extensive. 


WEST VIRCINIA.' — 


AREA, 24,170 sq. m. 40th in rank. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,729,205; 27th in 

rank, Increase in decade, 18.1%; density, 71.5 

to sq.m. Capttal, Charleston, pop., 1930, 60,408. 
WEALTH, 1929 est., $5,374,000,000; $3,143 per 

capita. 

West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was 
set off during the Civil War from Virginia. It is 
bounded on the nerth by Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia; on the south by Virginia and Kentucky; 
and on the west by Kentucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between \the 
north and south extremes. 


+ 


The State ranked second to Pennsylvania in the ~ 


Ona Bee of coal in 1934, with an output of 98,- 
90,000 net tons; in 1933, 94,343,535 tons; in 19332, 
85,608,735 tons; in 1931, 101,473,172 tons; in 1930, 
121,472,638 tons. Much of it is fine steaming coal 
from the Pocahontas field. Petroleum output in 
1934 was 4,096,000 bbls.; in 1933, 3,815,000 bbls.: 
in 1932, 3,882,000 bbls.; in 1931, 4,472,000 bbls. 
Natural gas output in 1933 was 100,653 M. cu. ft.: 
in 1932, 100,540 M. cu. ft.; in 1931, 124,797 M. cu! 
ft. Pig iron production was 445,688 gross tons in 
nace Sere rece aa 245,869 tons in 1932, 
an n : oke production in 
1515.48 vous. D 1934 was 

State ranks sixth in the steel works and roll 
mill industry, and among first of the production ot 
Fie Unitat Sate 

e Un ates census of manufactures, 1933, 
reported 887 establishments (1,125 in 1931) with 
earning $60,399,8 


67,950 employees (64,702) 40 

($73,915,503), and a product val 

($510, 585,708). D valued at $262,466,988 
agriculture is not so important. Of i 

area of 15,374,080 acres, the esi of 1930 rerurhal 


8,802,348 acres in 82,641 farms, eeu and .buildings © 


being valued at $341,976,394. he value of all 
cod ta 


crops, livestock and. livestock products marke 


1934 was $61,000,000, as compared with $85,28- 
in 1929. The chief crops were corn, tae Sato 


and fruits. 


11.9%.3 


af West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
A State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 


. West Virginia is 93.3% white, Negroes numbering 
414,893; the native-born whites number 1,562,414 


(90.4%). Illiteracy was 4.8% in 1930 as compared 
with 6.4% in 1920. The state has many colleges 


and other institutions of higher education. 
Expenditure for schools in 1932 was $25,532,000, 
and enrollment was 422,357. 
In_ recent years many Northerners have gone to 
the State to take country homes in the mountains. 
‘hite Sulphur Springs in the eastern part is one of 
the most celebrated pleasure resorts, popular socially, 
and with a famous golf course. 


WISCONSIN. 


AREA, 56,066 sq.m. 25th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 2,939,006; 13th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 11.3%; density, 53.2 


to sq. m. Capital, Madison, pop., 1930. 57,899. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $8,964,000,000; $3,073 per 
capita. 

Wisconsin, of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on 
the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and on 
the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western bound- 
ary line. It has the characteristic climate of the 

_ Northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 
in summer, dry and stimulating. 

Everything grown in the north temperate zone 
is produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
eulture being espec! well diversified—corn, 

_ wheat, e, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
‘cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and yople 
eile ore peas are than in any other 

te, and more hemp raised. The grape production 
is very large, asisthe output also of cranberries, 
a ples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin was, in 
1929, the leading State in the combined value of 
the butter, cheese and condensed milk industries, 

' 2,399 establishments having an output of butter 

71,722,873 in value; cheese, $64,970,802; and con- 
1 and evaporated milk, $66,645,329. Employ- 
' ment was given to 5,387 workers, who earned $7,050,- 


78. 

Cattle in 1935 numbered 3,036,000 (including 
2,124,000 cows); swine, 1,151,000; sheep, 406,- 
600. ‘The wool clip in 1934 was 2,664,000 Ibs. 

- The tobaeco crop, 1934, was 10,051,000 Ibs. from 
7,500 acres; corn, 73,904,000 bu. from 2,384,000 
-geres; and potatoes, 31,320,000 bu. from 261,000 
acres. 
~ The census of 1930 returnea 181,767. farms con- 

epining 21,883.664 acres, land and buildings being 

Hivestock and livestock products markeved in 1933 

vestock and livestoc’ ucts marke D 
og ON aaa as compared with $446,254,000 

Manufactures inelude the most lumber cut in 
the Great Lakes jon. The State has the most 

eries of any te, refines much beet sugar, 

nakes much woodwork and implement products, 

considerable pig iron output, ranks fifth in zine 

ee ee teciah iron oe Se the ee 
hematite kind ¢ ; and the fisheries o 

i hi 4 the whitefish being 


lakes are y productive, 
— valued. 
‘he United States census of manufactures, 1933, 


d furniture, boots and shoes, and food products. 
The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 
Lake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
State was covered with pine, hemlock, and the 
ble hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded with- 
out to conservation, until more than 8,000,- 
feet were cut annually; production on ac- 
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count of the exhaustion of the suppiy then fell oft. 
The 1899 cut was 3,389,166 M. bd. ft.; and that 
of 1933 was 186,000 M. bd. ft. The estimated 
stand is about 2,000,000 M. bd. ft. There are, 
therefore, enormous areas of now useless cut-over 
forest lands, .with scattered timber tracts left. 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron 
Droducts. The iron org mined in 1931 amounted to 
879,832 long tons; in 1932, 430,140 tons; in 1933, 
228,487 tons, and in 1934, 602,005 tons. 

Ititeracy, 1930, was 1.9%, as compared with 2.4% 
in 1920; among the native whites it is 0.6%: and 
among the foreign-born whites, 7.8%. School at- 
tendance, 1930, was 666,555, and public school ex- 
penditure was $53,670,003. The state has 11,548 
Indians, 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison is es- 
Pecially far advanced in sociologi¢ research, domestie 
science and the practical arts. The 1933 matricula- 
tion was 8,423. There are many colleges. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State, went into 
effect July 1, 1934, affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. 


WYOMING. 
AREA, 97,914 sq.m. 8th in rank. 


POPULATION, Census of 1930, 225,565; 48th in 
rank. Increase in decade, 15.5%; density, 2.3 
to sq.m. Capital, Cheyenne, pop., 1930, 17,361. 


WEALTH, 1929 est., $1,167,000,000; $5,227 per 
capita. 


Wyoming, 2 Mountain Group State, is bounded on 
the north by Montana, on the east by South Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado and Utah. 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana, 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6,000 
feet—a broad plateau traversed by the Rocky 
Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 feet. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 
to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater 
and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them 


navigable. The river waters are however valuable for. 


urigation, more than 1,500,000 acres being actually 
under irrigation. There are 1,000,000 acres success- 
fuily cultivated by dry farming methods. 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary. with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

Stock raising is the most important industry, 
sheep husbandry being the third in rank in the 


United States, the wool clip reported at 29,808,000 — 
Ibs. in 1933, sheep numbering 2,396,000 in 1934. — 


Of the 62,430,720 acres land area of the state, the 
census of 1930 returned 23,525,234 acres in 16,011 
farms, land and buildings being valued at $206,852,- 
171. There are 1,233,604 acres under irrigation. 

The value of all crops, livestock and livestock 
products marketed in 1933 at $28,890,000 as com- 
pared with $79,805,000 in 1929. The sugar beet 
crop, 1934, was 434,000 short tons from 42,000 acres 
(593,000 tons from 53,000 acres in 1933.) 


The State had 800,000 cattle in 1935 as compared 


with 1,023,000 in 1934; and 3,579,000 sheep. 
The wool clip, 1934, was 33,212,000 Ibs. 
Wyoming has extensive mineral resources, but as 
yet little developed. Recent production (060 omit- 
ted) has been: 


ea eit ows eae 

1, net tons.... 4 4 * . 

Ne neh ml bbis... 14,834 13,359 11,227 13,065 
e United States census of manufactures, 1933 


reported 160 establishments (205 in 1931) with 3,803 
pe tai (4,808) earni 
ahi 


whites it is 
ite ory pence $6,483,118 
and expenditure, 483,118. 
Ww coming at Laramie has over 1,000 students. 

the Yellowstone National Park in the northwest 
corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts for 
the tourist; its giant geysers, waterfalls and high 
coloration of the rugged, gnarled rocks attract many 
visitors. The Park covers 3,438 sq. m. It was first 
explored in 1870 by a party which conceived ithe idea, 
of having it reserved as a National Park or “pleasur- 
ing ground” for the people. Congress so established 
it in 1872—the first set up. The Grand Teton 
National Park (150 sq. m.) was established in 1929. 


i 


There are over 8,500,000 acres = lL Amelonat ‘forests. 
f The ranch lifé retains much of the old time flavor 
J of the West, and miany Easterners go there tu enjoy 
mi. eit... The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 
» tracts many. 
a The State Legislature in 1935 enacted a law re- 
' ducing from one year to 60 days the residence period 
for divorce, effective May 17, and repealed the re- 
quirement for a five-day wait between application 
~ for and proeting a@ marriage license. It also passed 
" a law, Feb. 1935, providing for the use of lethal 
~~ gas for Pee ateian as in Nevada and Colorado. 


ALASKA, TERRITORY OF 


AREA, 586,400 square miles (including the Aleutian 
Islands). 

_ POPULATION, Census of 1930, 59,278, increase 
‘ over 1920, 4,242, (7.7%); white, 28,640, of which 
ql native porn are 18, 460: and foreign-born, 10,180; 
a Indian, 29,983; others, 655. nf 

a CAPY TAL, Juneau, population, census of 1930, 
4,043; other towns, Ketchikan, pop., 3,796; Anchor- 
age, 2,277; Fairbanks, 2,101; Nome, f ,213; Peters- 
». _ burg, ie 252; Sitka, 1, 056. 

. Governor, John W. Troy, of Juneau, 1933-1937, ap- 

pointed, March, 1933. 

Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
‘ rth American Continent. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
f i Arctic and Bering Sea, on the south by the North 


Pacific Ocean and on the east by Canada. From 
the southwestern corner the Aleutian Islands stretch 
ut westward 1.200 miles to longitude 172° E. 
‘ape Wrangell, facing Siberia. Bering Strait, 54 
iles wide, separates Cape Prince of Wales from 
. The *‘Pannandle’’ runs southeast 600 miles 
long the Pacific to Dixon Inlet, which is about 700 
‘miles from the northwestern corner of the United 
‘States, ‘and includes all the islands, the bounaary 
Canada along the mountain crests being fixed 
_by arbitration in 1903, international survey com- 
aieted. 1913. 

The boundary line with Canada runs north from 
Mt. t. Elias on the 141st meridian to the North 
Pole. The “Panhandle” has an area of about 22,- 

38,000 acres (35,527 square eee 6% of the total 
and a population of about 12,000 whites and 
5,000 natives. There are 17 islands, each with an 
ea exceeding 50,000 acres, and 50 others with areas 
ween 2,500 and 50,000 acres. 
| Alaska is mountainous with high plateaus; the 
Sale Tange extends through the southern part, 
shief peaks being Mt. St. Elias (alt. 18,024 
t Wrangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
Mt. McKinley (20,300 f¢.), the ‘highest peak on 
North American Continent. There are more 
wenty active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai, 
» ith the ‘valley of 10,000 smokes” a national 
no nument. Mt. Katmai, which had been dormant, 
\ddenly blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912— 
ft the greatest eruptions in history. The 
mtains and the Sitka district are densely tim- 
ed, mainly coniferous, but the islands are tree- 
The most notable glaciers are the Muir, 
spina and Seward. The Yukon is the chief 
¢ ,300 miles long, of which 1,765 miles are in 
oe navigable for about 1,200 miles. The 


of the coast line is about 4,750 miles, including 
26,364 miles, There are many excellent 
rs, one, Dutch Harbor, Unalaska Island, being 
er at naval importance. 
, the last of Aleutians, the voleanic, moun- 
ous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1,200- 
are to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost 
int of the American Continent, in the same longi- 
le as New Zealand, and 2,700 miles from Wash- 
a State. In summer the sun is just setting 
when it is rising in Maine. 


Ae ; 
a0 ay 
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r Miata in the same latitude as ree 
, is, with Tanana, the centre of a growing agri- 
al region. 
ere is great diversity in climate. In the in- 
terior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
musual, with a temperature of 90° in the 
, but on the coast, owing to the Japanese 
Current, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
ter_with a maximum of about 80° in the 
ummer. Rain there is abundant. All the bardier 
vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
ste ie short summer with its long hours of 
Of the 375,296,000 acres, the Census of 
Ebeported 525,942 acres in 500 farms with a 


qalue of 

value of po! 

vale of pot $40. a aa of Rota house ‘products | 
$30,409. In the country trib utary to the Govern 
ment railroad it is estimated that 1,296,000 acre ; 
suitable for farming without costly ‘drainage. There 
are 65,000,000 acres suitable for grazing. 

Mt. McKinley National Park contains 3,030 
square miles, and is a vast wilderness 
of great natural beauty. The mount 
feet above the timber line. A 75-mile Toad ‘throu 
the park was finished in 1932. A temperature of — 
95° below zero has been recorded there. — 1 
Glacier Bay, in Southeastern Alaska, was created — 
a National Monument in 1930. It contains 1,820 
square miles of glaciers and ice-covered peaks of Fea 
first rank. 

Katmai National Monument on the mainland ‘op- 
posite Kodiak Island, created in 1918 and enlarged 
in 1931, contains 4,212 square miles and is a sreat 
wild lifé reserve noted for its abundance of Alaskan: 
br»wn bears and many grizzlies. : 

Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of which 
21,392,000 acres are in forest reservations from ; 


: 


‘9 
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which the total cut annually is between 40 and 50 
million board feet. The horse power capacity of 
surveyed undeveloped water power sites is 475,000. ? 

The country is a paradise for big game, pro- 7 
tected under a law approved by the President, © 
Jan. 13, 1925, administered by a Game Commission — 
of five Alaskans. f 

Reindeer were introduced from Lapland and ~ 
from Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos — 
by the Government, which brought in 1,280 head _ 
between 1892 and 1902. These increased under ; 
careful handling to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 in 1920 ; 
(valued at $2,238,562); 322,000 in 1928 and 712,500 
in 1930. About 400,000 are owned by natives. : 
Reindeer meat exported to the United in- 
creased in value from $53.000 in 1924 to $157.918 
in 1930 and $100,298 (1,015,645 Ibs.) aa 1931; the é 
shipment declined 76% in 1982 to 246, 927. Ibs. { 
valued at $24,693, but rose in 1933 to 433,885 Ibs. t 
valued at $42,872, and in 1934 to 802,895 lbs., valued ; 
at $71,700. On Northern and Western Alaska there 
are about 400,000 square miles of treeless region, 
worthless for agriculture ek nace of furnishing 
pasturage for 10,000,000 reindeer. 

There are ae 275 blue fox rancnes stocked — 
with 36,000 foxes. The investment exceeds $6,- 
850,000; there are also about ninety fur farmers 
raising foxes, mink and marten in pens. . 

The value of land fur and skins shipped to the ~ 
United States from Alaska was: 1928, $4,298,000; 
1929, $4,513,364; 1930. $2,141,290; 1931, $2.128'181: 
1932; $1,208,405; 1933, $1,481,871: 1934) $2,020,185. 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands was 
brought under control in 1910, and pelagic sealing 
prohibited. by Bega in 191]. The herds have 
increased from 215,000 to 1,127,028 in 1931. In 1933 
54,616 sealskins valued at $545,918: in 1934, 53,618 
valued at $534,745, and in 1935, 48,702 valued at 
$1,500,000 were shipped to the United States. 

Fishing is the most important industry, about 800_ 
vessels being engage: in it; on them 21,695 men 
were employed in 1933, and in the canneries, 17,130. 
The total investment was about $70,000. 

The production, 1932, was valued at $25, 748, 000, — 
and in 1933 at $32,126,588. The investment in the % 
salmon cannery industry alone was $60,535,5 
The total number of salmon taken in 1933 was 81, 
876,420, and in 1932, 75,683,575. . 

The salmon pack, reduced to cases of forty-eight — 
pounds each, for recent years was: : 


Year. Cases. Pounds. Value. 
1929 2506-5 ee 5,370,159 257,767,622 $40,469,385 
TOSO Sige aches 5,032,478 241,558,944 29,695,872 
T9SE eee as 5,568,583 267,292,000 31,161,000) 
TO SR. aos, 4 esa 5,254,483 252,215,184 21,715,801. 
1938 35 a eee 5,225,604 250,828,992 28,376,014 


Since the discovery of gold at Juneau in 1880 (the 
great Klondike rush Snebaen Skagway into Canadian 


territory and the ie Cape Yukon began in 1896) w ; 
January, 1935, a has produced $434,765, 000 of j 
gold, nearly two-thirds of it from placer einen 
copper 2 and silver Fae ee bring the total aver UB); 
679,582,000. The United States Geol logic ; 
— Ha al oe value of the placer gold Seed 
be at least $360,000,000, this in addition to gold g 4 
veins that could not be estimated. United States 
Navy tests show the Alaska coal, of which there are 
large deposits, equal in steaming value to Pocahontas 
Ore Output was 112,000 tons in 1934 from three 
mines 
Oil of high grade is found in the Katalla fiel 
eee Set % ; : si 
e mineral output in 1934 was 
987, 093: an 1933, $10,366,000, be in 1932, $11, 
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000. The gold, silver and copper shi for six 
years was: Gola = aa 

“i ‘ old. Silver. Copper. 
'_ Year (Calendar), Dollars... Dollars. Do are. 
1929: - 7,745,1 255,203 ,130,000 
1930. 476, 57,300 4,244,600 
1931. 9,127,980 88,873 2,080,338 
| eae: 9,895,251 66,393 723,225 
1933... 9,864,479 34,416 8,117 
IEE a Sars ae 15,883,879 49,946 3,510 


A railroad built and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment connecting Seward and Fairbanks, 469 
miles, was put in operation in 1923. Spurs connect 
the ‘coal mines. The total mileage, 1932, was 914. 
The operating deficit for rail and river boat opera- 
_ tion in 1932-33 was $259,436. Tourist travel brought 
_to Alaska by five steamship lines was 21,677 in 1931- 
32, and 18,488 in 1932-33. There entered the ports 
in 1933, 2,293 vessels of 602,724 tonnage. 

Aviation beer has made accessible in a 
féw hours places that could only have been reached 
by dog sled in six weeks or two months travel of 
great hardship. Commercial airplanes in 1932 
laa teh ant ab ears, po el total 4 ge ks pas- 
‘senger es out loss or injury, e islature 
has caused to be laid out 72 landing fields. 

Alaska, in 1932, had 1,628 miles of wagon roads 
*74 miles of tramway, 1,496 miles of sledroads and 
7.322 miles of permanent trails. = 

In 1931, 15 high schools and 88 elementary schools 


with 5,304 pupils and 259 teachers were maintained 
ata cost of $595,193. Seven hospitals were main- 
tained also. 


“For the Indians Congress provides for 98 day 
schools and three industrial schools with 210 teachers 
for 4,206 native children at a cost of $614,625 ad- 
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ministered by the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Alaska, then sparsely colonized by Russian 
trappers and Indian traders, was bought from 
Russia by Secretary W. H. Seward, by the treaty 
of March 30, 1867, for $7,200,000. It was made 
a Territ by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which 

ave it a Legislature elected by direct vote and a 

overnor, appointed for four years by the President. 
Congress reserves the right to legislation on certain 
subjects. . 

To facilitate the administration of the Territory, on 
the authority of a bill passed by Congress, Februaty 
10, 1927, ex-officio commissioners were appointed b’ 
the secretaries of the Interior, Commerce and Agri- 
culture: all have wide powers. 

The federal receipts and. expenditures in the 
Territory administered by the departments in 
Washington (other than the State Department) for 
the last four years available are: 


Receipts. Expenditures, 
WOE Bibs ey deg sia'e cee s aN $4,523,405 $10,884,513 
SB reat van ese ks «Sy la 4,226,832 11,147,773 
SOLO Sains nos, «dhol kbd cme 5,474,888 11,433,967 
AGGU: 224515. bhycsags's vies 4,846,276 12,331,647 


Territorial receipts and expenditures for two 
bienniums are as follows: 


Biennium. Receipts. Expenditures. 
1929-30 -(actual)......... $2,415,893 $2,468,659 
1931-32 (actual) ......... 1,892,699 1,577,061 
1933-34 (actual)......... 2,469,729 1,580,483 | 


The combined resources of the four national banks 
and the 11 territorial banks on June 30, 1933, was: 
Capital, $890,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$787,500; deposits, $10,331,700. 

The territory has no funded debt. 


ALASKA'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


' 2; and Kahoolawe, 45. 
POPULATION, Census of 1930, 368,336, an increase 
- of 112,424 (43.9%) in the decade. ‘By islands, 
Oahu, 202,887; Hawali, 73,325; Maui, 48,756; 
- Kauai, 35,806; Molokai, 5,032; 1356; 
Atal one SP Rly 0dr cen one 
: over . All; . 
62.391. Estimated, June 30, 1933, 380,211 
“CAPITAL, Honolulu, population, Census of 1930, 
137,582, an increase of 54,255 (65.1%) in the 
' decade; other city, Hilo, 19,468. 
Governor, Joseph B. Poindexter (D.), appointed Jan. 
30, 1934. 


PB 

inhabited, 1 in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 
— t; latitude 22° 16’/— 

Teese" nc ‘av ae ite 000 miles from the 


; Wellington, N. 
“4s: Hong Kong, 4,961 Yokohama, 3,445; Vladivo- 
stock, 3,721; Guam, 3,337; . 
‘ Straits of Magellan, 6,379; Valparaiso, 5,916; 

2 4,665; anae ‘New York via Panama Canal, 
ous and volcanic in 

Ue caters, Haleakala ps 


Vr 


€ 
the active volcano in the world. Kilauea 
‘ altitude 4,090 feet). with its ‘pit of eternal fire’’; 


Dea, 
, 


Merchandise Exports. Shipments 
Domestic 
To United ; To Other Gold to 
Total. States. Countries. | Total. U.S. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. jollaz's. 
36,875,855 | 1,512,118 8,388,97 60,939,061 ,530,03 62,469,096 543,313 
32,352,530 846,981 | 33,199,511 | 56,918,746 1,5: 7,820, 2. etic 
32,058,976 559,262 | 32,618,238 | 67,587,207 622,738 8,209, v4 352,204 
220, 954,2 34,174,857 | 63,567,677 607,017 | 64,174,69: 7,126,724 
31,303,291 | 1,709,636 | 33,012,927 8,996,962 347/191 | 491344153 | 7,631,737 
22,489,895 546,5' 23,036,493 | 43,276,364 314,908 | 43,591,272 | 9,018,378 
Doressges | iacers | auave’e7 | Ssisiider | 339!002 | S3'303'808 | O'RogTias 
20,685,6 140,645 826, 131, A 363, 899, 
ALts #0 1 ae ey ee teed re ere 456,068,950 |.......0. [as eres 15,935,301 


& wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park, 
The islands are clothed with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation; with abundant rainfall and cooled by 


the prevailing oortheast trade winds, the climate is” 


perpetual summer without enervating heat. t 
igher elevations of the mountains are covered with 
forests, and 820,000 acres are set apart as a forest: 
reserve. The soil is very fertile and all tropical 
and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are grown. 


There are 1,027,299 acres in the forest reserves and 


the total area of public lands, 1933, is 1,595,160 acres. 

The census of 1930 returned 5,955 farms valued at 
$111.780.432 with 2,815,026 acres, of which 440,579 
were improved and 747,636 in woodland. 
operators as owners, Managers or tenants were: 


ite, 633; Hawaiian, 510; Japanese. 4,191: Chinese, 


335; all other races, 286. 

The livestock census 1930 of all animals returned: 
Horses, 15,797; mules and asses, 10,429; cattle, 
141,918; carabaos, 102; goats, 965; sheep, 32,256; 
swine, 42,841; chickens, 270,523; and bees, 14,555 
colonies. Over $10,000,000 is invested in ranching. 


Cane sugar production has been the chief industry 


of the Islands since 1876 when the reciprocity. treaty 
was negotiated between the Hawaiian Monarchy 


000; valued at $64,130,239. The quota of raw sugar 


4 short tons. q 
The employees on the sugar plantations, about 
56,000 in number, receive houses, fuel, water, medical 
attention and school facilities free and are paid a 
Dasic monthly wage and a bonus which varies with 


the price of sugar. 


The second largest industry is the growing and) _ 


{ pineapples conduc by nine companies 
Lonny ital totaling $17,825,000 and assets exceet!- 
ing $35,750,000. The shipments of canned pine-. 


Farm 
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apples to the States in 1933 totaled 434,884,057 Ibs., 
valued at $23,925,003; and in 1934, 540,935,612 Ibs., 
valued at $34,156,106. The pack in 1934-35 was 
approximately 12,000,000 of canned pineapples 
including about 2,500,000 cases of pineapple juice. 

Of the 88,000 acres devoted to growing pineapples 
about 50,000 are cultivated at one time. The 
number of employees in the canneries average 5,000, 
and in the field 6,000 while there are 750 homesteaders 
growing pineapples on contract. _ Filipinos lead and 
Japanese are second in number of employees. Cul- 
tivation is intensive and much research work done. 

Hawaii has an excellent system of roads, 1,479 
miles, and in Honolulu much concrete construction 
is used. There are 374 miles of steam railroads, 
besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 

Automobile registration on Dec. 31, 1934, was 
49,147. Tourists in 1934 numbered 16,000, estimated 
to have spent $8,000,000 in the islands. 

The native population of Hawaii at the time of 
the discovery has been estimated at. about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race seems 
destined to disappear through intermarriage with 
other stocks rather than by deaths. 

The population of Hawaii by races is: 


Race. 1920. 1925. 1930. 
WEP QWRMAM ir on clo das acee 23,723 21,145. 2,636 
Caucasian-Hawaiian..... 11,072 13,837 15,632 
Asiatic-Hawaiian..y..... 6,95. 8,345 12,592 
Caucasian: Portuguese... 27,002 27,470 27,588 

Puerto Rican......... 5,602 6,382 6,67 

(yo) 21/21 ieee a 2,430 ,946 1,219 

Other Caucasian...... 19,708 18,786 44,895 
nINese. | h. We cit. ess Moses. 20,50: 24,85 27,179 
MAMAMESGPs (ei. loviclee ee cies 109,274 128,068 139,631 
FRNEA TIN islalas ate oe.» s/ > aie 4,9 5,9 6,4 
EH TDINGL Se es te. ee 21,031 | 39,335 63,052 
FAMIVOUBETSiss siolsisis ssc e's's + « 6 4 

Total..... Geet esis o ~ 255,912 306,551 368,336 


‘The total for 1930 does not include the U. S. Army 
and Navy forces amounting to about 15,500. Only 
‘841 of the other Caucasians (American, British, Ger- 
man and Russian) were aliens. Of the Chinese, 
9,586 were aliens and 15,625 citizens. Of the Japan- 
ese, 49,659 were aliens and 87.748 were citizens. Of 
the Koreans, 2,750 were aliens and 3,643 were citizens. 
Of the Portuguese, 2,784 were aliens and 26,933 were 
citizens. Of the Spanish, 634 were aliens and 1,217 
were citizens. Of the Filipinos, 54,693 were aliens 
and 9,176 were citizens. 

The registered voters by roll, in 1930, were: 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, 19,858; American, 
10,244; British, 741; Portuguese, 8,111; German, 129; 
Japanese, 7,017; Chinese, 4,402; others, 1,647; total, 

,149, The vote cast in the election for delegate to 
Congress in 1934 was King (Rep.) 31,487; MeCand- 
less (Dem.), 29,630. 

The birth rate was, 1932, 28.19; 1931, 29.04; 
1930, 29.63; 1929, 32.55; 1928, 33.84; and 1927, 
37.16. The death rate was, 1933, 9.76; 1931, 10.20: 
1930, 10.84; 1929, 12.69; 1928, 411.70; 1927, 11.87. 

The school plants, both public and private. are of 
very high order. School enrollment in. 1932-33 was 
80,161 in the public schools (of whom 54.4% were 
Japanese), 12,589 in private schools and 2,206 in the- 
State supported University of Hawaii. The SpPEo. 
priation for education, 1932-34 was $10,339,080. 

Illiteracy, 1930, was 15.1% as compared with 
18.9% in 1920; by races. Hawaiian, 3.4%; Caucas- 
ian-Hawaiian, 0.6%; Asiatic-Hawaiian, 0.9%; 
Portuguese, 9.7%; Puerto Rican, 32.0%; Spanish, 
16.4%; other Caucasian, 0.3%; Chinese, 15.7%; 
gaps 12.7%; Korean, 17.6%; and Filipino, 

0 


Vhe Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1778, and there he met his dtath on his 
second visit in 1779. King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule in 1791. The rule of 
his dynasty, which became a constitutional mon- 
archy in 1840, ended when a revolution drove Queen 
liliuokalani from the throne in 1893. An attempt 
to secure annexation to the United States failing, a 
¢anublie was proclaimed July 4, 1894. On the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War a treaty 
of annexation was negotiated, ratified by the Ha- 


id HAWAII’S IMPORTS 
Cal. From From Other 
Year. U.8 Countries. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

SES 2 ee 74,052,453 12,284,592 
JO Ee RE ne 72,924,409 10,829,509 
I cides a ust ‘ 77,762,940 10,361,293 
BREEDS Cary ilar cain bye, gHacnrs 82,950,789 9,752,667 
TEER es tii yy uv ass (sassy 81,726,404 9,399,645 
IRR Stree hs ttiae ses 79,092,457 7,864,381 
oe ee Bere cto 58,578,449 5.051.628 
MOUS ab disic a Sins eis eves 57,894,488 5,233,499 
OU Sg oD ene 63,472,682 |.. 
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waiian Senate, and consummated by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, July 7, 1898.. Hawaii was created 
a Territory, an integral-part of the United States, 
and its government provided for ‘by the organic 
act of April 30, 1900. : 4 

The cnief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governer, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands in order to be eligible for appointment. 
The Territorial Secretary is appointed in the same 
manner, but the heads of the Territorial depart- 
ments are appointed by the Governor, with. the 
approval of the Territorial Senate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor — 
privileges in the house, but no vote. 

Honolutu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital and 
ehief commercial city and port of the islands. It has 
a fine natural harbor. 

‘The Federal ‘Government maintains its largest. 
army: post on the islands with quarters fora division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock, opened Aug. 
31, 1919. There are also_a large aviation field and 
a powertul radio station. In Pearl Harbor 160 United _ 
States war vessels, including 12 battleships, were 
moored or anchored at one time in course of the 
Pacific manoeuvers in May, 1935. 

From June, 1900, when Hawaii became an organ- 
ized Territory of the United States, to June, 1934, it 
has collected Federal customs receipts ciel 
$51,823,139 ($1,408,871 in 1932-33 and $1,471,402 
in~ 1933-34). Internal revenue taxes_ collected 
in the fiscal year 1934-35 aggregated $5,692,097, of 
which $4,253,879 were income taxes (the latter ex- 
ceeding the amount collected in 18 States). The 
total internal revenue tax collected in Hawaii up to 
June 30, 1935, amounted to $135,668,254. 34 

In the fiseal year 1932-33, 1,156 vessels of 9,961,725 
ton. in the mainland and foreign trade entered 
Hawaiian ports. The inter-island fleet numbers 12 
vessels of 20,658 ton. 

The total bonded debt on June 30, 1934, was $82,- 
059,000; of this $4,430,000, 4% were funded into 
obligations bearing 1.70%, and 1.75% in 1935. 

The assessed value of real and personal property 
1933, was $395,561,897. 

Recent budgets were: 


Fiscal Year. Receipts. Expenditures. 
LODO 30 3 Foo Soin $12,530,357 666,956 
TOSORS SS Cee Ae 12,889,762 11,895,693 
1931-32505) 7. SR Ha 12,208,680 12,422,947 
PREY Re eee aes See 11,116,180 ,755,210 
1938534 732% Iekeiuensins 10,935,843 10,832,471 
WAKE AND THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition, 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 
2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles from the 
second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The group is 
4% miles long and 144 miles wide and the total land 
area is about 2,600 acres. : 

The Midway. Islands, owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific,-1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable station 
of the Commercial Cable Company is established 
there. The area of the group is 28 square miles, 
and population, census of 1930, is 35; both ‘are in- 
cluded in the totals for Hawaii. 

Wake and the Midway Islands are under the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department. They assumed 
new importance in 1935 as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific aeroplanes. An electric light and a radio 
plant were set up on Peale Island, but fresh water 
a heey ae ks as all the islands are barren coral 
shoals. 


AND EXPORTS. 
To United To Other 
Total. » States. Countries. Total. 
Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
6,337, 192,383,185 | 3,437,699 
83,753,918 | 102,780,509 
88,124,233 | 116,956,090 
92,414,091 | 106,312,833 
1,126,049 98,923,737 
86,956,76: 101,548,555. 
63.556.022 2.688.205 
63,127,987 92,276,992 


94,513,699 


Be pte Siete bie A a = 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


“4 COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
“AREA, 114,400 square miles. 


~ POPULATION, Census estimate, 1930, 12,604,100; 
’ . 111 to the sq. m.; estimate, 1932, 13,636,000. 
“CAPITAL, Manila (Luzom. pop. 1918. 285,306, 
estimated by Board of Health for Dec. 31, 1931, 
-- ~390,000; other cities, Cebu, pop. 65,300; Albay 
(Legaspi) pop. 53,105; Lloilo (Panay), pop. 47,80; 
Batangas (Luzon), pop.. 41,182; Ormoe (Leyte), 
pop. 38,247; Laoag (Ilocos Norte), 38,994; Baybay 
(Leyte), pop. 36,934. 
President, Manuel Quezon, (born Aug. 19, 1878) 
Di Soson Sept. 30, 1935 for a six year term, (1935- 
"american officials in 1935 up to inauguration of the 
President, Nov. 15, 1935, under the new constitution, 
were: 
Governor General, Frank Murphy (of Detroit, Mich.) 
assumed office at Manila, June 15, 1933. 
Vice-Governor, Joseph Ralston Hayden (of Michigan), 
appointed Nov. 3, 1933. 


_ Auditor, J. Weldon Jones, appointed Noy. 3, 1933. 
The Philippine Islands, the largest island group 

- inthe Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 
lan in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1565; they 
were ceded to the Unijted States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish Amer- 

/ ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, and 
“4 jor Gen. Wesley Merritt had captured the City 


anila on Aug. 13, 1898. 
The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east_longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 
- and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
_ 462 have an area of 1 square mile or over; 2,441 are 
- named and 4,642 unnamed. The largest, Luzon, 
- contains 40,814 square miles, and Mindanao, the 

next, 36,906. Panay has 4,448; Cebu. 1,695; Pala- 
wan, 4,500: Mindoro, 3,794; Bohol, 1,554; Masbate, 
» 1,255, Between and about lie the other groups. 
- including the Sulu of Jolo Islands in the south, the 
_ Babuyanes and Batanes in the north, the Catandu- 
‘anes in Population 
of which all 


os. 
cans, 43, 7,306 Japanese, 3,945 
1,148 Britons, 286 Germans, 182 French, 
Swiss. In Manila in 1918 there were 3,174 
000,000 read or understand 


Spanish is ‘by Filipino law an official 
e until 1940, Eight distinct languages and 
are spoken. 


’ About two-thirds of the population (Census 1918) 
‘were Catholics, an additional 1,500,000 belong to an 
’ 4ndependent church organized at the time of the 1899 

‘“nsurrection by a Filipino, Gregorio Aglipay, formerly 
a Roman Catholic priest, and there are about 500,000 


lems and 500, aga 
ae bii rate for 1926 was 38.1: 1927, 38.9; 
29, 39.2; 1930, 38.7; and 1931, 35.4. 


0:2; 1929) 30, 22.8; and 1931, 19.4. 

. The archipelago has a2 coast line of 11,444 statute 
“miles which exceeds that of the entire United States 
” There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked straits, 
~ Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sq. ra. and a cir- 
eumference of 120, is the finest harbor in the entire 
Past. It is a roadstead in all parts of wonton 

nm con- 


a 


Rar, Is can anchor, but a breakwater has 
vessels ¢ - 

structed for shelter in bad weather. Manila, Cebu, 
-Hoilo, Aoae preg Jolo and Davao, Legaspi are 

e ports of entry. 

onene. extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
*pelongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 


° 
- more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 
; ea10 ft., in Mindanao; Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., 


. Thal, 984 ft., in Batangas; Canison, 7.995 
abay Banajao, or Ee Ee oe a 
: famous of these. etween the mo 5 
oe one in the center, and the sea lie 
oat 


2 


IO 
‘the hot 
yand 84°. 
nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 


?. 2 Dependencies of the Gnitey States. 


THE INDEPENDENCE ACT. 


The Hawes-Cutting Bill granting independence 
to the Philippines under certain conditions wei 
passed by Congress (the conference report being 
agreed upon on Dec. 22 and 29, 1932) and was 
vetoed by President Hoover on moral, political and 
economic grounds on Jan. 13, 1938. Phe House 
overrode the veto within two hours by a vote of 


| 274 to 94, and the Senate did likewise on Jan, 17 


by a vote of 66 to 26. The Philippine Legislature, 
however, in Oct., 1933, rejected the act by decisive 
5 Se 5 

resident Roosevelt, in a special message to Con- 
gress on Mar. 2, 1934, urged the abandonment of all 
ae a Philippines as a further con- 
cession for independence. Congress passed a new 
bill, the Tydings-MceDufMie Act, which the President 
Signed on March 24, and which the Philippine 
Legislature accepted on May 1, 1934, the 36th anni- 
versary of Dewey's victory of Manila Bay. The 
act provices for the recognition of Philippine in- 
dependence after a ten-year transitional common- 
wealth government with a Filipino Chief Executive. 
The United States pledges itself to abandon its 
military bases in the Island, now numbering eight, 
garrisoned by 553 officers, 51 warrant officers and 
4,064 men of the regular army, commanded by 
Maj.-Gen. Frank Parker, and by 62 officers and 
6,398 enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts. To 
be discussed later with the Philippine Government, 
after it has been set up, is the question of retaining 
the two naval bases, Olongapo, 50 miles north of 
Manila, and Cavite, now manned by about 200 
Navy men. 


The new act, like the old, provides for the adoption 
of a constitution and the institution of a govern- 
ment, autonomous with certain reservations to 
safeguard the sovereignty and responsibilities of the 
United States, pending the withdrawal of American 
sovereignty. Immigration from the Islands is 
limited to a maximum annual quota of fifty, : 

Reciprocal free trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands has existed 
since the Act of Congress of Aug 5, 1909. The 
Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these relations 
during the ten-year transitional period except that 
these annual quotas were set up on imports into the 
United States of Philippine products: Raw sugar, 
800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons; coco- 
nut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and twine of 
abaca, 3,000,000 Ibs. Imports in excess of these 
quotas are subject to the same duty paid on like 
commodities from other countries. Beginning with 
the sixth year, export taxes will be collected by the 
Commonwealth on articles shipped to the United 
States free of duty, increasing from 5% of the duty 
imposed by the United States on similar articles 
imported from other countries to 25% in the tenth 
year. The proceeds will be used as a sinking fund 
to Birra the bonded indebtedness of the Common- 
wy 5 i 

Congress in April, 1934, placed an exeise tax 
of 3 cents a pound on coconut oil from the Philip- 
pine Islands. A message asking for the repeal of 
this was sent to Congress by the President, but was 
es man upon. Coconut plantations represent 


pesos of national wealth and furnish 


a livelihood to about 4,000,000 people. 

An administration bill to reimburse the Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands with $23,862,750 for 
losses sustained when the United States reduted 
whe eee content of the dollar was signed in June, 


jot. ‘ 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution-~ 
al Convention, provides for a single legislature cham- 


ber, the National Assembly, of 120 Members chosen” 


ev three years. It will have extensive powers 
Suet the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
utility franchises, supervision of power development 
and exploitation of natural resources. 
the President and Vice President are six years, an 

the President cannot succeed himself. The President 
is hedged in by numerous checks, easy impeachment 
and limitation of initiative powers; he has a modified 

wer. 
bar ou reme Court, compriaine a Chief Justice and 
10 Justices appointed by the President, is created, 
but it cannot declare a law or a 
tional except by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the 
press 
teed in the liberal Bill of Rights. \ 

onthe constitution conventional declared “all lands 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 


> 


The term of 


treaty unconstifu-_ 
and religion and right of assembly are guar- — 


eat ten ee 
he att 


568 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 


Philippines or corporations and associations of which 
, 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens” subject 
to present leases and concessions. Franchises shall 
not be granted for longer than 50 years and shall be 
subject to amendment, alteration or repeal by the 
National Assembly. 
Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms with 
_ men was granted by the Legislature Noy. 9, 1934, 
effective Jan. 1, 1935, while they voted in large num- 


franchised by it until 300,000 of them have voted 
for women suffrage in specially called plebiscite. 
i se a and Spanish are the official languages. 
President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
- on March 23, 1935, and it was adopted by the voters 
on May 14 by a majority of about 40 to 1. 
- Election of a president and_ vice-president was 
called for Sept. 30 and Nov. 15, 1935, set tentatively 
for their inauguration and the setting up of the new 
government under the name of the First Common- 
‘wealth’ of the Philippines, to become after ten years 
the Republic of the Philippines. Under it the si- 
dent of the United States will appoint a High Com- 
missioner to act until complete independence is 
finally attained. (See Chronology for developments.) 
__ For the-Government of the Philippines under the 
us ie noes see The World Almanac for 1935, pages 


____The strength of the Philippine Constabulary, Dec. 
31, 1931, was 401 officers, 15 of whom are Americans,. 
and 5,620 enlisted men divided into 127 companies 

ae! artillery platoon, occupying 156 stations 

wategically placed for the preservation of law and 


eon and served with the American Red Cross 
ance throughout the World War. 
In na there were 1,205,427 pupils, 36.6% of the 


istered. Of the teachers, 260 were Americans 
8,209 were Filipinos. Expenditures for public 
Is in 1931 aggregated $17,027,378, 20.2% of 
otal governmental expenditures. 
ong the special Government institutions are 
e€ Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
‘Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
‘cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
. State supported University of the Philippines 
in 1933-34 had 5,000 students, and the Dominican 
niversity of Santo Tomas (founded 1611), about 
may | 
_ AGRICULTURAL CROPS AND EXPORTS. 
Plt out 39,657,000 acres, or 54% of the total 
2 of the islands, are suitable for cultivation, but 
\ onl 9,318,000-were cultivated in 1931; there were 
(3,678,000 acres under grass or open lands, and 
46,518,000 acres of forests. A liberal homestead 
act went in effect in 1919. About 96% of the area 
‘ cultivation is owned by Filipinos whose farms 
about 5.8 acres and exceed 2,000,000 in 
-. The total agricultural production in 1932 
ficially valued at $150,580,000. 
livestock census, 1932, was: Horses and 
344,448; cattle, 1,257,970; carabaos (water 
S), 2,076,440; pigs, 2,971,267; sheep, 128,000; 
1,450,000. The value was $76,305,000. 
‘he chief agricultural products are: 
I iS 1932. 1933. 
(met. tons)...... 847,278 1,065,330 1,218,175 
ca (met. tons)......213,393 aoe 134,456 


Berane. © 103,130 
ei asinie 14,145 16,666 
mehce el. 6 2,868 2,233 
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Ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the | 1932, 432,017 M. bd. f 


bers for the adoption of the Constitution, are dis- 


Bee 


* 


The lumber cut was, 

an 
— The output of cigars was, 1929, 298 m 
259 million; and 1933, 265 million; and c arette 
1929, 4,975 million; 1932, 3,847 million, and 193; ; 
3,623 million. 4 : 
The United States took, in 1934, 83.8% of the e 


000 Ibs. at $1,655,000). ‘ 
Chief exports for two years were: 
1933 


3 1934. 
Met. Tons. $000. Met. Tons. $000. 
Sugar: Pas .0 tx 1,078,635 64,684 1,152,778 65,450 
COpPat chor 08,753 8,956 342,706 8,605 — 
Copra meal..... 99,91 1,057 99,651 3050 © 
Coconut oil..... 159,621 9,170 144,836 6,795 
Desic’d coconut.. 17,927 1,682, 23,536 2255 © 
Abaca cee bigs 2,066 6,873 174, 8,660 2 
Cordage..... Ba" 5,855 906 8, 1,335 — 
Tobacco leaf.... 16,897 1,842 13,129 1,390 
Cigars (1,000)... 196,141 3,157......... 3,605 — 
Embroidertes: =... :. 2s. 1 8302 r ee nt 2,560 _ 
Gold Bullion (02z.) 425,030 4,845 517,934 5,815" 


The quota of raw sugar from the Philippines that — 
may be admitted to the United States in 1935 under ~ 
the Jones-Costigan Act is 918,352 short tons. ¥ 


In 1932, for the first time under American sov- — 
ereignty, departures of Filipinos from the United _ 
States were in excess of arrivals; 3,088 Filipinos left — 
for the United States and insular possessions, of — 
which 618 went to Hawaii; 12,451 Filipinos arrived — 
in the Philippine Islands from the United States 
and insular possessions, 7,005 coming from Hawaii. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


> 
& 
Under the supervision of American advisers, a_ 
definite road system has been established to develop 
a national system of trunk highways and a network ~ 
of roads feeding them, in order that native products _ 
oe 


may be transported cheaply to trade centers, and » 
that merchandise can be effectively distributed. 


At the end of 1934 there were 15,222 kilometers — 
(9,453 miles) of highways of the first, second and 
third class. In 1910 the total was only 5,599 kilo- © 
meters (3,479 miles). There is also a fairly well-— 
developed system of trails leading to these arteries 
of transportation, on which merchandise is trans- 
ported to and from remote villages on the backs of- 


= 


men. The expenditure on pvublit works in 1931 was 
$15,989,516. The railroad mileage was 837 in 
1934. Motor vehicles numbered 42,000 in 1934. . 


foreign trade entered the ports (1,540 of 6, : 
tons in 1933). pete eer 
Bagulo, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila 
the favorite resort for Government officials in the 
hot season, though no ionger the summer capital, is — 
the center of the gold mining district, three modern 
equipped mines being in operation. The output of | 
gold in 1934 was $11,637,441 at $34.95 an ounce; in — 
1933, $7,144,915 at $25.36 an ounce; in 1932, $4,- : 
748,900; and in 1931, $3,765,100. The total produc- — 
tion from 1907 to 1934, inclusive, was $58,881,261. 
Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
asbestos and manganese are mined, as well as clay, — 
marble, sAlt, etc. The islands are rich in mineral — 
resources, but these are as yet undeveloped. F 
It is estimated that there are 75 square miles of 


: 
In 1934, 1,613 vessels of 6,410,331 net tons in the 
i 
4 
q 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Merchandise Imports. Merchandise Exports. 

From United From other To United 

States. countries. Total. States. oes Total. 

dollars. ' dollars la: lars dolla 
92,289,778 57,148,505 | 149,838,283 | 105,216,263 4 + cones. 
ooagross | S0455.251 | uiolrazeae | 100,044 94a soagzises | tearaee ses 

858, .798, 656, ,585,876 39/468'670 155,054, 
92'592'959 54,567,316 | 147'160:275 | 124'465'473 39/9813 146'e 
78,183,028 44,909,926 | 123'092'954 | 1057342! 271825" 39 igs ten tae 
62139683 37.039.036 99.178-719 83:422/397 20/549; oe louieeuaees 
51,298,080 28,097,00 79,395,085 82,648,000 12, 000, e348 On 
44,781,832 39,898,929 74,680,761 93,047,796 12999, 986 HaGES AS 
47,528,316 | 36,078,684 | 83/607,000 87,811,089 23102 ait ( 116403500. 

ioe 
\ rf 


" ¥ 


| flelds containing lignite and bituminous. 
; erican investments in the Islands were esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War 
artment on July 1, 1934, to aggregate $257,- 
791,000. The Chinese have handled between 65% 
» ae of the merchandise distribution. ~ 

_ Recent budgets in thousands of dollars haye been: 


fi Revenues. Expenditures. 
1 me: ‘4 by? See $46,830,000 $50,465,000 


.. 41,080,000 

2. - 37,360,000 
1933 . 
1934 


1986 ‘(est’a) 


' The assessed value of taxable real property on 
Dec. 1, 1932, was $965,106,850; and that of the city 
of Manila, $140,094,477. 


PUERTO RICO. 


(Name changed by Act of Congress, approved 
May 17, 1932.) 

aan 3,435 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 1,543,913; an in- 
crease of 18.7% in decade; 449.4 to the square mile. 
Estimated, July 1, 1933, 1,623,814. 

5 TAL, San Juan; population. Census of 1930, 

a gt other cities, Ponce, 87,604; Mayaguez, 


270. 

nor, Major-Gen. Blanton Winship, U.S.A., 

retired, assumed office Feb. 5, 1934. 
' Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
€ Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
Miles to the east. The Island of Culebra, population 
$39, and Vieques, population 12,264, to the east, 
form part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 
past to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of 
about 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 
and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
mits. The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
ander cultivation: The lower lands to the- north 
: well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
south: an extensive system has been constructed 
by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
rapefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
Magar production under modern methods increased 
m 35,000 tons in 1899 to an average of 361,974 
in 1909-10 to 1913-14, and of 499,751 
tons in 1921-22 to 1925-26. Production in 
7-28 was 748,677 tons; in 1928-29, 586,761 tons; 


1929-30, 866,109 tons; in 1930-31, 783,163 
; in 1931-32, 987,674 tons; 1932-33, 834,308 
; in 1933-34, 1,103,822 tons; and in. 1934-35, 


000 tons. Puerto Rico’s quota that may be ad- 
ited to the United States in 1935 under the Jones- 


tons. 
“ ed 42,000,000 
unds annually, was but 7,331,877 pounds from 
1,712 Coed in 1929 owing to the destruction of the 
8,008 lbs. ($126,068) 1933, 1,593,987 ibs. 


;_in 
3,722), and in 1934, Leia Ibs. ($415,354). 


tobaceo crop in 


1933; an 
igars, 76,266 
Taited Sta 
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Coconut trees had suffered heavily from the hurri- 
cane, but in 1931, 11,092,000 coconuts valued at 
$280,563 were exported to the mainland; 10,495,000 
valued at $215,264 in 1932; 4,531,000 valued at 
$124,225-in 1933, and 7,253,000 valued at $209,050 
in 1934. Fruit exports to the United States were: 
Grapefruit (fresh), 1934, 314,133 boxes ($724,506); 
1933, 227,067 boxes ($679,277); 1932, 284,000 ($862,- 
917); canned, 1934, 6,972,052 Ibs. ($390,568); 1933, 
293,351 Ibs. ($19,417); 1932, 3,649,437 Ibs. ($246,- 
262); pineapples, fresh, 1934, 418,878 crates ($1,005,- 
317); 1933, 410,223 crates ($1,236,870); 1932, 
576,498 crates ($1,763,063); canned, 1984, 1,326,049 
Ibs. ($84,034); 1983, 185,085 Ibs. ($10,439) 1932, 
606,481 Ibs. ($27,130); oranges, 1934, 22,075 boxes 
($51,684); 1933, 14,487 boxes ($38,661); 1932, 19,235 
($48,377). 

Cotton manufactures and embroideries to the 
value of $9,499,416 in 1932, $12,308,121 in 1933, and 
$12,472,502 in 1934 were exported to the United 
States. 

Of the 2,198,400 acres in Puerto Rico, the census 
of 1930 returned 1,979,474 acres as in 52,965 farms: 
1,222,284 acres were improved and 322,447 acres 
woodland. The land and buildings were valued at 
$182,112,437; all crops, in 1929, were valued at $47,- 
904,716; livestock, $14,064,718, and dairy products, 
$9.188,115. 

The census of livestock, 1930, returned: Horses, 
49,545; mules and asses, 8,031; cattle, 310,514; 
goats, 55,573; sheep, 3,949; swine, 103,689; chickens, 
684,448, and bees, 24,446 colonies. 

Mineral production is underdeveloped: _ The 
climate is the most healthful of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the tropics. 

The Legislature in April, 
franchise to women over 21 who can read and write. 

Puerto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509-11. It was conquered by Major Gen. 
Miles in the Spanish-American War and ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10 
1898. It is administered under the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico, March 2, 1917 (as amended to March 4, 
1927) which also granted American citizenship to 
Puerto Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The 
Governor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
yote. There are six executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and Labor, 
and Health. The President appoints, upon con- 
firmation by the Senate, the Attorney_ General 
and Commissioner of Education. The Governor, 
subject to confirmation by the Insular Senate, 
appoints the four remaining department heads. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court are appointed 
by the ‘President by and with the advice and 
eonsent of the Senate. The six heads of depart- 
ments form the Executive Council. The island elects 
a Resident Commissioner at Washington with a 
voice but no vote in the House of Representatives, 
for a term of four years. 

The island makes its own tax laws and retains all 
local revenues including customs, income tax and 
internal revenue which, in territories, go to the 
Federal Government. 

The budget for 1931-32 provided for expenditures 
of $11,285,245, and that for 1932-33 for $10,922,504. 
Actual receipts in 1933-34 totaled $13,404,628, and 
expenditures, $13,861,363. 

The value of all real and personal property 
on June 30, 1934, was $297,119,629; and the bonded 
indebtedness $27,875,000, mostly for public improve- 
ments. 


In the Governmental offices there were, 1931, 6,911 : 


native Puerto Ricans who receive salaries aggregating 
$6,579,748, and 233 ‘‘continentals’’ who receive 
$409,586. The Governor and two department heads 
are from the mainland, but the other officers of the 
executive branch, the Legislature and all the munici- 
palities are in the hands of Puerto Ricans, ; 

The Legislature, in April, 1934, passed a strongly- 
worded resolution petitioning Congress to grant 


statehood with a large measure of autonomy. It 


PUERTO RICO’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


a Merchandise Imports. Merchandise Exports. ; 
j ther To United To other 
, oe aa mae Teonvien, Total States. countries. Total 
$$$ ——— - 
; 4 P lar. dollars. dollars. dollar, 
921 2433 feet 275 96,388,534 207,508 | 17,603,941 150,811,449 
SG sc 11/154/983 90,504'60 84'411,792 10,407,152 "818,94 
nat oaths, 50 12)7827164 97,860,760 76,418,210 8,304,660 SE 
10. et gross 76,437,410 94'876,997 3,523,930 98,400,927 
Z _| 81454'307 61,281,101 831645,863 2:771,075 $6,410,938 
11} 48'886,644 5,859,067 (745,711 73,388,298 2'018,157 79,406,455 
Mees $7,503°315 6/421,568 | 63,924;883 | 83,214,473 2,757,501 85,971, 


1929, extended the 


1 a —d \ ) “> oo s vig (SWS on 
‘ id ‘ a | ‘ ‘ 
; i wp eet = 


ended on arate 12, 1934, prohibition which had been 
voted in 1917.. ; ; 
The distribution of the a in 1930 ac- 
. cording to color was: white, 1,146,719; colored, 
_ 397,156; others, 38. Education is free and compul- 
sory. About 44% of the children of school age are 
enrolled in the 2,250 public schools. In 1932-33 the 
enrollment was 233,457 pupils with 4,451 teachers. 
Tlliteracy is 41.4%. Of the Insular revenues, $4,098,- 
470 (42.0%) were spent on education, to which the 
-_—s municipalities added $1.160.941, making a total of 
~~ $5,259,411. The University of Puerto Rico in 1934- 
35 had 3,690 students. English and Spanish are 
t spoken. The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
en A great improvement has been made in economic 
and social conditions during the last decade. The 
_ __. death rate in 1929 was 26.8; in 1930, 18.6; in 1931, 
$ 20.4; in 1932, 22.3, and in 1933, 22.6. The birthrate 
. in 1929 was 34.4; in 1930, 35.2; in 1931, 41.7; in 1932, 
41.5; and in 1933, 38. ¢ 
Cockfighting was legalized by the legislature in 
1933 after being outlawed for 29 years. 
\ In 1933-34, 1,628 vessels of 2,713,833 tonnage 
z entered the ports of the Islands. There are 463 miles 
’  ofrailroads and over 1,100 miles of surfaced highways. 
; A road improvement project calling for the expendi- 
, ture of $1,000,000 made available by a special Con- 
gressional Relief Fund is under way. In 1934, 
15,341 automobiles were registered. : 


{ ; THE CANAL ZONE. 


AREA, 552.8 sq. m. (land area, 361.7 sq. m., water 
191.1 sq. m.) 

- POPULATION, Census of 1930, 39,467, an increase 

in the decade of 72.7%. In civil towns and vil- 

lages, 22,865, largely employees of the Canal; on 

farms, 4,819; in army posts, 10,470; in navy 

reservations, 1,315. Whites number 18,814. 

Official count, June, 1935, 41,102. Birth rate, 

1932, 11.69; death rate, 6.47. 

Governor, Lt. Col. Julian L. Schley, U. S. A., Oct. 
21, 1932, 3 


_ ‘The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama Canal 
but not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 
ich remain in the Republic of Panama. The 
ort at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of 
Colon, is Cristobal; and that at the Pacific entrance 
Balboa, while to the east of Panama is the residential 

town of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 
The strip of land was granted to the United States 
by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the 
- compensation being $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
~ ments of $250,000 in addition. No private individuals 
allowed to acquire land. ~ 
‘ The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
_mninistered by the organization known as The 
ie anama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 
_ Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and oceupied 
by a garrison in addition to the oivilian employees 

_ of the Canal and railroad. 

__ The Army maintains a well equipped air 
ance Field on the Atlantic side and Albroo 


3) 
on Balboa Heights on the Pacific side. 
_ American oecupationof t he Canal Zone began on 
ee 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
ugust 15, 1914. 
In 1935 was completed the concrete dam, 974 feet 


=a 


ort at 
Fiela 


2,000 KVA capacity. 
_ The Panama Canal can handle any ship now afloat 
except the Normandie and the Queen Mary, which 
are longer than the lock chambers. 


: (See the Panama Canal, page 768.) 


_ VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. S. 


fo Sane 133 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census 
nn St. Thomas 9, 


2 
o 


The Virgin Islands of the United States 

erly the Danish West Indies, were bought ae 
5,000,000 by the United States from Denmurk, 
& treaty proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917. The group 


‘United States Dependen 


| uninhabited. 


a r? 


re 
consists of three islands, — rt 
and St. John, with about fifty smaller on S, 1 
St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor 
the Virgin group—St. Thomas Harbor—on 
the town of St. Thomas, formerly. known as C 
lotte Amalie, is situated. It is about forty mil 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Puerto Rico, and seventy miles from San Juan, the 
principal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
lies south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. Although St. Croix is a Co: 
siderable distance from other islands of the group, 
all may be encompassed within a circle Be 
radius is twenty-five miles. The language is Englis 
The Islands. comprise two municipalities, that of 
St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council, 
called the Colonial Council, of eleven members 
elected by popular vote and four appointed by the 
Governor, and that of St. Croix, with a membershi 
of thirteen and five, respectively. Ay 
President Hoover, by executive order Feb. 27, 
1931, transferred supervision of the Islands from 
the Navy Department to the Department of the 
Interior and appointed Dr. Paul Martin Pearson of. 
Pennsylvania Civil Governor to succeed Capt. 
Waldo Evans, U.S.N., with orders to replace all 
the naval staff with civil employees within six 
months. The cost to the Navy Department of ad- 
ministration had been $139,000. In addition, Con- 
gress has been expending more than $500,000 a 
year on the Islands. In fourteen years the Unit 
States has spent between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 
there. In.1932 Federal expenditure was $496,700; 
in 1933, $556,773; in 1934, $351,209 with an addi- 
tional Federal special relief expenditure of $667,792. 
United States citizenship was conferred on the 
natives by Congress, Feb. 25, 1927. é 
Education is compulsory, yet the census returned 
only 4,542 or cee of the children of school agi 
as attending schools. Illiteracy was 16.1% but 
being reduced; only 2% cannot speak English. 
Expenditure for education in 1933 was $94,480 
public school enrollment was 3,411 pupils with 126 
Reanbers: 1,208 children were enrolled in private 
schools. + 
The health condition of the Islands has improved 
greatly ee eae sey eta Tee a oe 
eath rate cui ‘om an average o: : 7 
to 21.9 in 1933. g 
Savings bank deposits in 1933 aggregated $865,932. 
In 1933-34 there called at St. Thomas 511 Cecate 
of 2,006,150 tonnage. > 
The United States prohibition ruined the St. 
Croix rum trade, and depressed greatly the bay 
Tum industry. The commerce of the port of St. 
oe has suffered severely since 1914. ‘ + 
ith the passing of prohibition the Islands, which 
Pres. Hoover in S81 characterized as an “effective 
pes are looking up; a new hotel near Blue- 
ard’s Castle is planned for the tourist trade, and. 
ety "people. System has improved the morale 
re) e ple. ; : ¥ 
The Virgin Islands Corporation, chartered in the 
spring of 1934 with a capital of $1,000,000 tal 
PWA funds, and administered by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, Gov. Paul M. Pearson and Charles 
Taussig, was established to promote the general 
welfare of the people. It began by purchasing 
61,000 acres of sugar land and taking over certain 
old distilleries. Sugar, St. Croix rum and bay rum wil) 
Ls Bacher S ue eas in BR exported ‘oa 
ons of bay rum valued at 568, 
to the value of $305,704, oF ee 
Ww sugar output for 1933-34 was 5,289 ton 9 
for 1934-35, 5,600 tons. The quota of raw ciara 
fon Meier ee tere tak Sieg be admitted to thi 
Di ates in under the es-Cost n 
nee a pa ener tons, ies ostleam 
e charter of the National Bank of th 1 
West Indies granted June 20, 1904, by 6 Dewees 
and continued by the United States Government, 
expired June 20, 1934; and the United States dollar 
ves made legal dear the Islands. 
arms, census 0 , Numbered 329, con 
68,322 acres, of which 24,744 were ape ee 
the land and buildings were valued at $2,400,711. 
Trade for three years was: } 


Im Exports. 
TOSUT Soe aaah ae eis ate anion $1,769,426 $650,523 
LOST-RO0E NE Saeeeie as eee 11415,915 458,094 
1932-33. ..i... pete e eee as . 1,350,319 . 507,146 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year.” Imports 
ie SI APRS Se HOC C OF bo «ee 2,298,269. 
eho ste dais ae ves ae siatas 1,602,908 
TOSI S: . bayer Pe wted ator 44236, 
1932 So an eer e ae ae See 929,980 | 
19345. ates Rae a Teagan 


\ 


AMERICAN SAMOA. 


goa. i eavare miles. 

ULA (1930), 10,055, including Swain’ 
. eeand (pop. 81), an increase of 24.6 he decade. 
¢ 


.6% in the decade. 
atives numbered 9,768, rN 
Byer gon 7 an increase of 1,710 


APITAL, Pago Pago (Isl. of Tutuila ul 
(1926) 611. hares 
rovernor, Capt. Otto C. Dowling, U.S.N., April, 1934. 
‘American Samoa, composed of the Islands of 
Putuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
iminhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
ion of the United States by virtue of the 
wipartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
ae at 1899, accepted by the United States 


By acts of April 10, 1900, and July 16, 1904, the 
shiefs of the Islands agreed to cede all sovereignty to 
he United States, but it was not until Feb. 1929, that 
Songress passed a resolution accepting the cession 
wnd<establishing its possession. It is under control 
wf the Navy Department as 8 naval station. 

‘Pago Pago is the most valuable harbor In the 
south Pacific and possibly in the entire Pacific 
Ocean. It was ceded in 1872 by the native King 
fo the United States for a naval and coaling station. 

“American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
isco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
poorland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 

les from Manila. The natives can all read and 
write and are all Christians of different denomi- 
zations. They are ef the highest type of the Polyne- 
ian race and are greatly on the increase due to 
whe laws forbidding foreigners buying their land. 
aa of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
- er the American Commandant-Governor there 

@ native Governor in each of the three political 
livisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Shiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. 

Government revenue, 1933, was $108,800, and 
a eattire. $88,686. For education in 1930, $19,- 
182 was allotted. There are 20 public schools with 
044 pupils and 47 teachers, 41 of whom are 
Samoans, and four private schools with 350 pupils. 

The chief product is lye of which about 1,600 
ps are exported annually. In 1933-34 609 tons 
valued at $16,259 were exported. The Government 
mandies the crop for the natives. Other fruits are 


J STATE FLOWERS. 


United States Dependencies —Descriptive. 


571 


own but not exported. About 70% of the land 
forest. Imports, 1933, $127,613; ak Tae $22,218. 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. : Imports. Exports. 
UA MCMC wo Vifpele,é .oh-x Cea $113,287 $166,756 
‘ 142,393 140,42 


Seen mien is He 422 
MAING Sse WoW Swe 103,659 230 

REA inl talain et! 05's 99,064 29,077 
hoagie 84,690 20,966 

eee Sy N Te ., ie ae 123,886 24,927 


GUAM, 


AREA, 206 square miles. 

POPULATION (1930), 18,509, including naval 
establishment of 1,118. The increase in the dec- 
ade was 39.5%, 

CAPITAL, Agana; population, 1930, 8,690. 

Governor, Capt. G. A. Alexander, U. 8. N., 1933. 
‘rhe Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 

was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 

2 of the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. It lies’ be- 

tween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and longi- 

tudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles long 

and 4 to 8} miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,506 

miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The in- 

habitants call themselves Chamorros, but the pres- 
ent generation are a mixed race, with the Malay 
strain preduminating. Their language, a Polynesian 
tongue, is also called Chamorro. About 70 per cent. 
speak English. Instruction in the English language 
is compulsory in the public schools. Guam is under 
the Navy Department, as a naval station. The Gov- 
ernor is a naval officer, commissioned by the Presi- 
dent. A marine barracks, naval hospital and station 
ship are maintained. The Commercial Pacific Cable 

Company has a cable statiop in Guam, and cables 

from Manila, Yokohama, Midway and Yap Islands 

are landed here. There is a powerful Government 
radio station here. The port of entry is Apra, 
which is closed to foreign vessels, except by permit 
from the United States Government. Apra is 
commodious but unimproved. 

Exports are copra, 1874 tons valued at $38,637 
in 1933-34 and coconut oil. Trade with the United 

States was: 


Imports. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
-$213,957 $84,690 $123,886 
Exports... 9,129 5,155 2,072 


Chosen . Chosen Chosen’ 
"ATE. Flower. By || STATE. Flower. By STATE. Flower. By 
..../Goldenrod...... Schools.||Me. ...|Pine Cone & T’sl.|Schools.||Ohio. . . |Scarlet Carnation|Legis]. 
Ariz Sahuaro Cactus. . |Legisl. og are i pot pen Susan. ieee Okla... Heinehes Aee ee Legis 
Aark....|Apple Blossom.. . |Legis1. ass...|Mayflower...... isl. se ...|Legisl. 
‘ Golden Poppy. Ue der Mich...|Apple Blossom.. . |Legis!. .|Mountain Laurel|Legisl. 
Columbine... ... Schools. ||Minn.. . Moccasin Flower. |Legisl, -| Violet. 22.42%, Schools. 
ountain Laurel|Legisl. ||Miss...|Magnolia....... Schools . .| Yellow Jessamine|Legisl 
2 Peach Blossom. . |Legisl. o....|Hawthorn...... Legisl, .|Pasque Flower... |Legis1. 
of C.|Am, Beauty Rose|Dist. C.||Mont. .|Bitter Root . |Legisl. -|Passion Flower. . |Hort. 8. 
B om . |Legisl. eb... .|Goldenrod Legisl. i 
..|Cherokee Rose... |Legisl. || Ney... .|Sagebrush People. 
. |Syringa........-|People. ||N. H...|Purple Lilac Legisl. 
. |Wood Violet.... Legis. ia is rf 4 WA be -- aoe tin 
+... | Legis. “ITN. ex. oe a R 
‘Wild Rose. ..... Peoples ||N. Y...|Rose......----- Schools __ | Rhododendron... | |Legisi. 
“2! |Sunfiower.... -- Legisl. ||N.C...|Goldenrod, or ys | Violet... 085 - |Sehools. 
+.) [Goldenrod . Legisl. Oxeye Daisy. . |People. | Indian Paintbr’sh |Legisl, 
agnolia.......\Legisl. '|N. Dak.|Wild Prairie Rose|Legisl. -|Forget-me-Not..|......- 


-The Massachusetts “Mayfiower”’ 


na by Act of March 3, 1931, designated the Tulip-tree as the State tree, 
NAS SORE AE EES 
NICKNAMES OF 


ga flower. 


is also known as Trailing Arbutus, or Ground Laurel. 


The legislature 
and the Zinnia as the 


THE STATES. 


” “Tizard,” ““Yallerhammers.” 
pache.”’ 


. Bear, 
“Golden,” “E . 

“Centennial,” “Silver.” 

“Constitution,” “Nutmeg. e 

vs ote nh fogee ene 

“‘Byverglade,”’ Land.of Flowers, 3 

Pe mpire Soy of the South,” ‘‘Cracker, 
rr gard.” 


_.|*Sucker,” “Prairie.” 
. |‘‘Hoosier.”’ 


Star.” 
“Pagle,” “Magnolia.” * 
“Iron Mountain,” “Show Me.” 


Mont. |Stub Toe,” ‘“Bonanza,” ‘“Treasure.’’ a 
Neb... |“‘Antelope,”’ ‘Black Water,” ‘‘Cornhusker. 
Ney... /|‘‘Silver,” “Sage Brush.” 
N. H..|'’Granite.” ‘s 
IN. J... |‘‘Jersey Blue,’ “Garden,” ‘“‘Mosquito. 
N. M.. |**Sunshine,” “Spanish.’’ 
IN. Y.. |‘Empire,’’ ‘‘Excelsior. ree ad 
N. C..|“Old North,” “Turpentine,” ‘“Tar Heel. 
N. D.. |'Flickertail,” “Sioux.” 
be aor Bei ol 
.. |“Sooner.”” : 
Ore... |'‘Beaver,” “Web-Foot.”’ ¥ 
Pa....|‘‘Keystone,” “Steel.” “Coal.” 
R. I... |Little Rhody,” “Plantation. 
iS. C.. . |‘‘Palmetto.”’ re 
S. D...|"Sunshine,” “Coyote. . 
Tenn. . |‘‘Volunteer,”’ “Hog-and-Hominy. 
Tex. .. |‘Lone Star,”’ ‘‘Beef. ity * 
Utah. . |'‘Deseret,”’ “Beehive, Mormon, 
t....|"Green Mountain.” * 
a.... [Old Dorit E 
Wash . |‘‘Evergreen,”’ ‘* 00K.”” 
W. Va.|‘Panhandle,” “Mountain. 
Wis... |‘*Badger,” ‘‘Copper.”’ 
Wyo. .|Equality”’ (Suffrage Pioneer). 


Sait ss 


a 


.) 


RE DP OS Ie 


~ ALABAMA—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is irom the 
* - Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning ‘I open 
‘ or clear the thicket.” / 
: ALASKA—From “‘Al-ay-es-ka,”’ a native,Eskimo or 
ie _ Innuit word, meaning Great Country. ‘ 
Arizona—From “Arizonac’”’ (“‘Ati’’ small and ‘‘Zonac’ 
ite _ spring).so-called by the Papago and Pima Indians, 
_- gays State Historian Geo. H. Kelly (1927); andadds: 
“This state was called Arizona by the Spaniards as 
early as 1736.” A simpler derivation is that given 
by Prof. John C. Van Dyke in ‘“‘The Desert”, 
_. page 208,—clipped from “‘Arida-Zona’’ meaning 
‘Age, the ‘dry belt.” 
b ARKANSAS— (Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw), 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
-—s«s PALIFORNIA—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
S 2 dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
» very near an earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
ria Esplandian,” a romance of chivalry written in the 
 first-decade of the 16th century. 
.~ CoLoraADo—Spanish, meaning red. 
COLUMBIA, DIsTRict oF—A poetical adoption of 
the name of Columbus; applied to the territory 
i in wot by the Federal Commissioners who laid 
it out. 
' CONNECTICUT—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,”” Long River 
or River of Pines. 
DELAWARE—Named after Lord De La War, of 
‘England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay in 1610. 
_ FxLorma—Spanish words, ‘Pascua Florida,” Feast 
; of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
J said to have been named, in 1513, by Juan Ponce 
4 de Leon. 
_ Gnorgia—Named after King George II. of England. 
_ HAWAII—Rnglish spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
Cook was killed by the natives in 1779. 
IpaHo—Indian words, “‘Edah hoe,” Light on the 
Mountains. 
LINOIS—Indian word, by some translated ‘The 
ver of Men.” A form of the word Iliniwek, 
Tlini’’ meant ‘‘man,’’ “iw’’ meant “‘is,’’ and “ek’’ 
was a plural signification. 
NDIANA—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 


Sioux tribe. The word means ‘“‘sleepy ones.”” 
called themselves ‘“‘Pahoja,"” gray snow. 
KansAs—Name of a tribe of the Sioux; the “People 
the South Wind.” 
HNTUCKY—From _Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
ae ‘Ken-tah-teh,” meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. , 
IANA—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
gator Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 
Louis XIV. of France. 
Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of France, 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 
Maria of England, wife of King Charles I. 
MARYLAND—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
_ Queen Henrietta Maria. 
MASSACHUSETTS—An Algonquin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning “‘great-hill-small place,” 
indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 
-MIcHIGAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 
_ Indians. The word means “big lake’ 
applied to Lake Michigan. ‘Mich 
ee al and ‘gama’ meant “water.” 
pat | MIN: soTA—2 Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored water.” 
___ Mississippr—Indian words “‘Sipu,” Algonquin word 
a wr river; ‘‘Maesi,” fish—Fish-River. 
IssOURI—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
ONTANA—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 
NEBRASKA—An Omaha Indian name for the “wide 
ver,”’ Platte. 
EVADA—A Spanish word, meaning “‘snow clad.” 
NEW HAmPsumee— Named, in 1629, after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
__John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 2 
‘Hw JERSEY—In 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
_ Carteret a pee ‘or deed to the present boundaries 
to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Cae- 
‘sarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the 
nd of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 
“spel Pian 
jw Mpxico—Mexico is a word derived from the 
uF eee “mexitli,” title of their national 
__ N®w Yorxk—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, King 
_  Charies II. of England, and sent an expedition 
 __and took possession of New Netherlands. 
’ _ ~NorTa CAROLINA—The patent granted by King 
ar 


ond 


ray 


"i 
is 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE STATES AND TER 


Charles I, of England on Oct.30, 1629,to 
Heath, his Attorney-General, of the territ 
tween the 31st and the 36th parallels of north 
latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the South 
Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or Provi 
of Carolana” from the Latin version ‘‘Carolus’ 
his own name. Under the name of Carolina this 
territory was under a new patent dated March 24, 
1662-3, granted by King Charles II of England, to 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Duke of Albermarle, 
Lord Craven, Lord Berkeley, Lord Ashley, 
George Carteret, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir 
John Colleton. b 


Nort Daxkora—‘Dakota” means “alliance 
friends,”’ and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘“‘Koda” in 
Santee dialect and ‘“‘Kola” in Teton dialect are the 
root words. 

Ox10—Iroquois name, denoting great. *, 

OKLAHOMA—Choctaw word for “red people.” 

OrgGov—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name have 
been suggested as follows: Oviganum, a wild sage 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a river in 
Chinese Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, a Shoshone Indian 
word for “place of plenty;’’ Aura agua, Spanish 
word meaning gently falling waters: Ouragan, | 
French word for hurricanes; Wau-re-gan, an 


Algonquin wotd for ‘‘beautiful water.” - 
PENNSYLVANIA—Was named ine honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province. William Penn, the Frie! 
received a charter in 1681 from Charles II. of Great 
Britain for land in America that was given the 
name of ‘‘Pensilvania’’ (Penn’s Woods) by the 
King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania” was used for many 
years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas and 
Richard, to designate the province. The grant was 
made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
March 4, 1681, and by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of 1927, that day is officially set apart as Penn- 
sylvania Day in the Commonwealth. F 
PHILIPPINES—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,” discovered 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed ina 
skirmish; named in honor of King Philip IT. 
Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 
PuERTO Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. 3 
RHODE IsLAND—“‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the nam 
chosen by the General Court of the colony, 
1644. The name of one of the islands had bee 
Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plan 
tions then gradually lapsed. 4 
SoutH CaROLINA—(See North Carolina). 3 
SourH DaKxotTa—(See North Dakota). : 
TENNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the eo 


~ which was on the Little Tennessee River. 
Trxas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian at Austin, ‘‘Texas is an Indian word 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, if 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, original 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about th 
early Spanish missions around Eastern.” ; 
UtTan—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. — 
VERMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French w 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain, 
VirciInia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by her courted 
the “Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
apeyy who fitted out the expedition of discovery 
WASHINGTON—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second ses- 
sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing- 
ton because of the existence of the District. of 
Columbia. . i i, 
WEST VIRGINIA—(See Virginia). _ 4 
WISCONSIN—An Indian name which, according: 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spel 10d 
“Ouiscousin” by the French missionaries and i: 
old French-American documents; also was spel 
‘“Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,” ‘‘Ouiskensing. 
The Yankee settlers spelled it ‘‘Wiskonsan,”’ the 
“Wiskonsin;’”’ but Congress changed it to *‘W: 
consin.”’ zat 
Wyominc—The word was taken from Wyomin; 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famonat trom Gam: 
bell’s poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming.’ The wo; 
means “mountains and valleys alternating.” - 


; i The British Empire. 


ie 
. AREA AND POPULATION. 

; Area, Sq. M. Population Area, Sq. M 
wee ISLES. ...... 94,278 (a) 46,189,176 St: Helena. ti. Ses. ls 47 
_ England 3 Tristan de Cunha . 3 

Bats, Monmouthshire). 50,328 (a) 37,354,917 Seychelles Island... 156 
ales Mauritius Island. 720 
(inc. sp ommoushshite). 8,012 (a) 2,593,014 ; 89 
“Beot LOSS a pao, Saag 30,405 (a) 4,842,554 3,969,997 
orthern Ireland...... 5,237 = (®)_:1.256,322 3,694,868 
le of Man......... as 221 (a) 49,308 Alberta 255,285 
ee welialands.  . . 75 @ 93,061 British Columbia. 366,255 
See 30,209 3,879,787 Manitoba. . ae 5,512 
Wrish Free State....... 26,601 () 2° 972, 802 New Brunswick... |. 27,985 
MPIDTANCAE Soo. ak ss ven 1 & (a) 17,405 Nova Scotia.,....... 21,068 
Malta 12: (a) 241,621 RAINE Si vicis sto ae 412,582 
3,584 (a) 347/959 Prince Edward Island 2,184 
1,968,282 364,016,264 TEDOO RSs yt ool ooh 594,534 
-1,805,252 (@) 361,399,880 eee tiees oie ets 
-1,094,220 (a) 270,561,353 REDMON 6k venceis ts 076 
711,032 (a) 80,838,527 Ret poe Territory..1, 306. 682 

80 (a) £0. 809 eemuadand Bs. aor 734 
1,382 2,000 Sabrador ss soe 2 2 232'400 

250 120" 000 CENTRAL AMERICA 

% 25,332 (a) 5, ae 871 British Honduras...... 8,598 
61 a (a) 4.4 pi Lee weet gd USS os gi asctts 2 12,616 
ee a 63,7 POAT 2 oi. seule Geka 19 
Straits Settlement... .. 1,551 (a) t 114,015 The Bahamas......... 4,404 
Federated Malay St.... 27,500 (a) 1:713;096 WGTWAAGS, 55155).05 si vn 166 
Other Malay States. 22,177 (a) 1,526,604 eB ee eee a 450 
3ritish ayoreh Borneo. . 31,106 (a) 270,043 Turks and Caicos IsI'ds . 166 

Brun : 2,500. (a) 30,233 Cayman Islands 104 

‘ ae 000 Leeward Islands... 714 

J (a) 849,751 Windward Islands 516 

(a) 1, o3e" 821 unt The ens 1,862 

3,829,793 50, 513, 257 Todas. oO. ws 114 

_Unton of South Africa... 71,917 (a) (c) 1,827,166 SOUTH °AMERICA ss 95,648 

Cape of Good Hope.. 276,536 (a) (c) 748,455 British Guiana........ 9,480 
LE eS Sa 35,284 (a) (c) 177,424 Falkland Islands and 

_ Orange Free State... . (a) (c) 205, 324 South Georgia....... 6,068 

_. The Transvaal....... (a) (ce) 695,963 AUSTRALASIA......... 3,262,677 

. W. Afriea (M)... 3 40.5. eee og ee 2,974,581 

British South Africa.... 33a 128 New South Wales.... 309,432 

‘ asutoland......... 11,716 650,000 WARGOTIA 5:3 oo toe 87,884 

_ Bechuanaland Prot... 152,983 Queensland......... 670,500 

Northern Rhodesia... 1,345,075 South Australia..... 380,070 

~ Southern Rhodesia. . . (a) 1,109,012 Western Australia 975,920 

mo swasiland....... é (a) 125,055 ‘Tasmania... 2.060 3 6,215 

_ British East Africa ‘ 13,840,600 Northern Territory... 523,620 

_- Kenya Col. and Prot. 221,08! (a) 3, 940 Federal Territory.... 94 
“ad Uganda Protectorate. 94,204 (a) 3, "552,418 Papua, Territory of.... 90,540 

* Tanganyika (M)..... 366,632 5,063,660 New Guinea (M.)...... _ 93,000 
me Nyasaland.......... 47,949 1,603,454 New Zealand.......... 103,415 

Zanzibar Protectorate. . 1,020 (a) "235,428 Western Samoa (M.). 1,133 
Somaliland Prot....... 68.000 344/700 Nauru (M.)........- 8 
British West Africa..... 8.56 26, 059,635 | OCEANTA............. ele 
mee Nigeria... vs. --»s 38,59 (a) 19)130/859 PIE SOIDRY s o< Sts. a =i ,083 
iu ‘ameroons (ne. a 34,081 (a) 797,312 Tonga Island Prot..... 256 

asta .. pki 50 Gilbert and Ellice IsI'ds. 180 
Bri. Solomon Isl'ds Prot. 11,458 
New Hebrides......... ,700 
Other Pacific Islands. . 
(a) 188 | BRITISH EMPIRE... 13,290,634 
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(@ 3,995 
130 


(a) 27,444 

(a) 393,238 
(a) 9,659 
10,668,336 

(a) 10, 376. 786 


(a) 310, fest 
(a) 3,101 


(d) 1,829,680 
B 957, 991 


,026 
@ at 576 


(a) 28,83 
(a) 33,714 
a) 94,066 
a) 54,531 
300 


486,733,451 


M) British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Condominions. 
ote—The figures for the British Isles, British India, Canada and the Union of South Africa are the official : 


es of the census of 1931; those for Australia and New Zealand are the official estimates for 1934 of the 


on was estimated at 6,391, 


and Scotland. Ireland. 

Wales. Males. 
a6. oe oan ener Pe ete ot Yee. Pek hae 
~ 12/000;236 2,091,521 6,801,827 10,174,868 
13,896,797 364,386 7,787 4 11,680,532 
15,914,148 2,620,184 8,196,597 13,060,497 
17,927,609 2,888,742 6,574,278 13,369,227 
,066,224 3,062,294 5,798,967 14,063,477 
22,712,266 :360,018 §,412,37 15,301,830 
1974.439 | 3,735,573 174,83 16,972,654 
9,002,525 4,025,647 ,704, 18,314,571 
32,527,843 4,472,103 4,458,775 20,102,408 
SPUN | Hce008 | ate itimue. | 200008 
Beats. "031 "544 4,229,124 #21/464-711 


Phe 1 1921 and 1931 figures for males and females and total 
| 1,256,322—608,094 males, and 648, 


506,916 males and 1,4 
Sager 23 geeg mite 3. 8 Potal for Ireland, t eit 124. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931. 
TOTAL FOR UNITED KINGDOM. 


Females. 


nion Statisticians. The other figures are from the Statistical Abstract for the British Empire, 1935. 
) ‘Census of 1931. (5) Census of 1926. (c) European population only, census of 1931; the native popu- 
t 500. (d) Official estimate 1934 exclusive of full-blood aborigines estimated 
. (€) Official estimate 1934 exclusive of Maoris who numbered 72,883. 


Total. 


see eeeeee 


lumns ae Ireland. By the 
Gee ote tales and 4; 5,886 females. North- _ 


Population © 
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GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,290,634 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface; this excludes the Arctie regions. Tis 
population in the aggregate, according to the latest 
census and official estimates, is some fifteen millions 
more than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world 
—a total of 486,733,451. f 

This Commonwealth of Nations, the British 
Empire, has seven members of the League of Nations: 
The British Empire, veg a san of Australia, 
Dominion of Canada, India, ominion of New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the Irish 
Free State. 

The Capital of this vast empire ts London. 

The census of 1931 returned the population of the 
Metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818 (pre- 
liminary figures), an increase of 9.7% since 1921, 
and of the County of London (registration and ad- 
ministrative district) contained in it as 4,396,821, 
a decrease of 2.0%. 

The Ruling Sovereign is George V., the first 
of the House of Windsor, whose title is “by the 
Grace of God-of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India.””. He was born June 
3, 1865, the second son of King Edward VII. and 
Queen Alexandra, daughter of King Christian IX. of 
Denmark, and he succeeded to the throne on the 
Géath of his father May 6, 1910, and was crowned, 
June 22,1911. He married, on July 6, 1893, Princess 
Victoria Mary, born May 26, 1867, daugnter of the 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. They have five living children. 
His Heir, H. R. H. Edward, Prince of Wales, born 
June 23, 1894: H. R. H. Prince Albert, Duke of 
York, born Dec. 14, 1895, married in Westminster 
Abbey, April 7, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 
(born 1900), daughter of the Earl of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne (issue, Princess Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary, born April 21, 1926; and cess Margaret 
Rose, born August 21,1930); H. R. H. Princess 
Mary, Princess Royal, born April 25, 1897, married 
Viscount Lascelles, K. G., son of the Earl of Hare- 
wood, Feb. 28, 1922, and who succeeded to the title 
on the death of his father, Oct. 6, 1929 (issue, George 
Henry Hubert, Viscount Lascelles, born Feb. 7, 
1923, and the Hon. Gerald David, born Aug. 21, 
1924); H. R. H. Prince Henry born March 31, 1900, 
created Duke of Gloucester, March 31, 1928; his en- 
gagement to Lady Alice Montagu-Douglass-Scott, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, was announced on Aug. 29, 1935; H. R. 
H. Prince George, born Dec. 20, 1902; created Duke 
of Kent, Oct. 9, 1934; married Princess Marina, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece, 
in Westminster Abbey, Nov. 29, 1934. 

The Prime Minister is the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin (born Aug. 3, 1867). He has been leader 
of the Conservative party from the death of the late 
Bonar Law and was Prime Minister of the Conserva- 
tive Ministry from May, 1923, to Jan., 1924, when 
he was succeeded by Ramsay MacDonald with a 
Labor Ministry whom in turn he succeeded with a 
Conservative Ministry in November 1924. He again 
gave way to MacDonald and a Labor Ministry 
June 1929 after being defeated at the polls May 30, 
1929. A National Ministry (Mr. MacDonald’s 
third) was formed Aug. 24, 1931, with four Con- 
servatives, two Liberals and four Laborites, which 
Mr. Baldwin joined as Lord President of the Council. 

Following the passage of the Snowden Emergency 
budget and the abandonment of the gold standard 
on Sept. 21, 1931, Parliament was dissolved; the 
electiqns of Oct. 27 returned a House with a National 
Government majority of 493. The Conservatives 
with 471 seats were far the largest party but the 
Coalition was continued and Mr. MacDonald formed 
a National Ministry (his fourth) in which Mr. Bald- 
win was Lord President of the Council (see The 
World Almanac for 1935, page 574). Because of ill 
health Mr. MacDonald resigned his office on June 7, 
1935, and Mr. Baldwin was called upon to form a 
ministry which he did by recasting the National 
Ministry (his third). 

‘The members of the Cabinet (June, 1935), with 
Paty, designations (C., Conservative; Nat'l Lab., 

ational Laborite; L., Nat'l, National Liberal), 


are:— 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, Stanle 

Lord Prestdbas of th Council, J. R: : : 

of the Council, J. Ramsay MacDonald 

(Natl. Lab.) 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville Chamberlain (C.) 

Lord Chancellor, Viscount Hailsham (C.) 

Secretary for Home Affairs and Deputy Leader of the 
House of Commons, Sir John Simon L. Natl.) 

eeeary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Samuel Hoare, 


it. (C.) 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Li i 
Marquess of Londonderry re ee 


Secretary for War, Viscount Halifax (C.) 

phe for Dominion Affairs, J. H. Thomas (Natl. 
ab. 

Secretary for Air, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister_(C.) , 

Secretary for India, Marquess of Zetland (C.) 4 

Secretary for Scotland, Sir Godfrey Collins (L. Natl. 

Bek Sd for Colonies, Malcolm MacDonald (Natl. 


ab.) 
ig of the Board of Trade, Walter Runciman 


L. Nat. 

ees) of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres-Mon- 
se yi 

Minister without Portfolio for League of Nattons 
Affairs, Capt. Anthony Eden (C.) 

Minister without Portfolio, Lord Eustace Perey (C,) 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Walter Elliot 


(C.) 
President of the Board of Education, Oliver Stanley (C.) 
Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley Wood (C.) ; 
Minister of Labor, Ernest Brown (L. Natl.) 

First Commisstoner of Works, W. Ormsby-Gore (C.) 
Other ministers are: be 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir J. C. C. 
Davidson (C.) } 

Postmaster-General, G. C. Tryon (C.) 

Minister of Transport, L. Hore-Belisha (L. Nati.). 
Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Inskip (C.) 
Solicitor-General, Sir Donald Bradley Somerville (C) 
Lord Advocate, W. G. Normand (C.) = 
Solicitor General for Scotland, Douglas Jamieson (C.) 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, A. Duff-Cooper 


(C.) . 
Minister of Pensions, Robert S. Hudson (C.) 
Paymaster-General, Lord Rochester (Nat. Lab.) 

Among the under secretaries are: 

Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury, Capt. H. D. 

Margesson (C.) 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to the Ad- 

miralty, Sir Victor Warrenden (C.) 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Kenneth Lindsay. 
Parliamentary Secretary for Agriculture and Fishertes, 

Earl de La Warr (Natl. Lab.) 

Under-Secretary for Air, Sir Philip Sassoon (C.) { 
Dede Cercasy for Foreign Affairs, Earl Stanhope 


(C.) = 
Under-Secretary’ for the Colontes, the Earl of Ply- 
mouth (C.) 
Under-Secretary for the Dominions, Lord Stanley (C.) 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, Capt. D. Euan 
Wallace (C.) 
Under-Secretary for India, R. A. Butler (C.) 
Under-Secretary for. War, Lord Strathcona (C.) 
Secretary for Mines, Capt. H. Crookshank (C.) _ 
Lt. Col. Sir Maurice Hankey is Secretary of. the 
Committee of Imperial Defense; Sir Robert Van- 
sittart is Permanent_Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; Sir Warren Fisher is Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury and Head of H. M. Civil Service; 
Sir Russell Scott is Permanent Under-Secretary for 
the Home Office; Sir John Loader Maffey, Permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Colonial Qffice, and Sir 
Findlater Stewart is Permanent nder-Secretary 
for the India Office. Ph 
The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff 
is Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. Ernle M. Chatfield; 
the Chief of Imperial General Staff is Field Marshall 
Sir Archibald A. Montgomery Massinberd; the 
Adjutant-General is Lt. Gen. Sir Harry H. S. Knox; 
the Quartermaster General is Lt. Gen. Sir Reginold 
S. May, and the Chief of the Air Staff is Air Chief 
Marshall Sir Edward L. Ellington. a 
The Lord Chief Justice of England is Lord Hewart. 
The British Ambassador to the United States 
is Sir Ronald Lindsay, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., who 
succeeded Sir Esme Howard (now Lord Howard) on 
bis retirement and presented his credentials M: 
24, 1930. The diplomatic affairs of the entire Brit 
Empire in the United States are cared for by the 
Embassy at Washington. The Irish Free State has 
accredited to Washington a Minister Michael Mac- 
White, ai ag a Mareh 14, 1929; Canada on 
Maj. W..D. Herridge, appointed Mar. 6. 1931; an 
the Union of South Africa one, Ralph W. Close. 
The United States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is Robert W. Bingham of Louisville, Ky. 
Parliament the legislative governing body is 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. Th 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the Uni 
dom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, 
the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts 
twenty-four Bishops, and the Barons; also twent: 
eight Irish peers elected for life (there are ten vacan- 
cies unfilled); and sixteen Scottish 
the duration of Parliament. 


/ 


i 


The House of Lords has a limited veto power 
nly ir i lation. A peer of the United Kingdom 
j ineligible to a seat in the House of Commons. 

The House of Lords, by a vote of 171 to 82, on 
fay 10, 1934, approved the Marquis of Salisbury's 
ill to reduce the number of hereditary peers from 
45 to 150 and bring the House up to a full member- 
hip of 330 by the addition of peers of the Royal 
food, some lords spiritual and the law lords. The 
overnmert, however, refused to consider the bill 
luring the present session of Parliament. In 13 
eats, 1919-1931, the average attendance at the 
fouse of Lords in divisions (439) was 83. In these 
fears 358 peers had spoken at least once, and but 
ee spoken 10 or more times. On Dec. 31, 1931, 

e effective membership was 729, thirty peers being 
ninors who had not then taken their seats. 

The House of Commons numbers 615 mem- 
ers elected by direct ballot in the several can- 
tituencies for the duration of Parliament. Of this 
fouse, England has 492 members; Wales, 36: Scot- 
and, 74; and Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of 
he Church of England, ministers of the Church of 
Scotland and Roman Cathoiic clergymen are dis- 
jualified from sitting as members, also certain Gov- 
Toment officers, Sheriffs, and Government con- 
aa Members of the House of Commons are 
aid. since 1911, £400 a year, 

The Speaker is Capt. the Rt, Hon. Edward Alger- 
ion FitzRoy (Conservative) elected June 20,1928, to 

the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, (resigned), and 
plected June 24, 192S, and again Nov. 3, 1931. 

The franchise was extended to women over 25 by 
he Act of 1918, with certain conditions. Parliament 
n 1928 extended the franchise to all women over 21, 
a, about 5,240,000 to the electorate of whom 
500,000 are women between 21 and 25. The 
egister for the 1929 election contained 25,092,848 
james of voters of which 11,865,158 were men and 
3,227.690 were women. There is one member for 
:pproximately every 70,000 of the population. 
e€ popular vote in the three last elections was: 


1924. 1929. 1931. 
Jonservative.....8,112,811 8,591,052 11,907,875 
03 RRS Re 5,551,549 8,362,594 6,648,023 
Mperal:......... 2,909,122 5,257,536 . 2,214,204 
mo creorge Liberals ., .. 6.54.00 106,106 
National Labor. Ree a $46,000 
pendent...... 106,589 260,701 216,000 
Sommunist....... 41,072 60,614 75,000 
New Party (Mosley) ne he ee 36,000 


The composition of the House of Commons follow- 
ng the last five elections has been as follows: 


Nov. Dec. Oct. May. Oct. 
4 1933. 1934. 1935. 1929. 1931. 
Sonservatives 347 257 412 260 471 


bats 142 192 152 28982 
542). 684 72 
9 8 7 


Vek 118 158 
ependent § 8 
The Liberals in 1931 were divided into National 
erals led by Sir John Simon, 35 members (polling 
,102 votes), who have voted with the National 
Jovernment; and those led by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
members (polling 1,405,102 votes), who joined 
he opposition in November, 1933, and the Lloyd 
Jeorge Liberals led by Lloyd George, 4 members 
] ling 106,106) who are in the opposition. The 
fationel Laborites, 13 members, are followers of 
. MacDonald. 
1A compilation of the occupations of the members 
Parliament (except the Lloyd George Liberals 
the Independents) made by Prof. H. J. Laski 
or the London New Statesman and Nation showed: 
Rentiers (those living on inherited wealth and fol- 
no occupation), 165; lawyers, 137; business 
100; bankers and financiers, 47; soldiers and 
rs, 42; trade unionists, 32; farmer-landowners, 
- journalists, 15; doctors, 14; teachers, 11; ac- 
tants, 8; retired civil servants, 5; brewers, 5; 


‘The political progress of the Labor party is sum- 
Rastted in this table for the last 11 elections: 


. 
i 


Seats Members - Labor 

Contested. Returned. Vote. 

15 2 62,398 

50 29 323,195 

78 40 505,69) 

56 42 370,802 

361 57 2,244,945 

414 142 4,236,733 

427 192 4,348,379 

514 ‘3 151 5,487,620 

BO. fs ged ay 8, caldne 
1 (Henderson) 642, 

bet fc {KtacDonald) 22 13 340,006 


“Fifteen women won seats in the 1931 election, 

Hire clected ones being Lady Astor and the Countess 

pen. eee eres, and Miss Megan Lloyd 
e, Liberal. 
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The general election of 1929 cost the 1,730 candi- 
er the 615 seats $5,885,500, an average of 

The Statute of Westminster passed by the House 
of Commons Noy, 24, 1931, and in effect on receiving 
the assent of the King, Dec. 11, gave formal and 
necessary ratification to certain of the declarations 
and resolutions of the Imperial Conferences of 1926 
and 1930, which were participated in by the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Trish 
Free State and the Dominion of Newfoundland. 
The expression “‘Dominion” in the statute means 
anyone of the six. All but Newfoundland have 
independent seats in the League of Nations. India, 
which also has a seat in the League of Nations, does 
not have Dominion status, but is still under the con- 
trol of the British Parliament. Newfoundland, 
because of its financial condition, gave up its Domin- 
ion Status, and by an Act of Parliament passed 
Dec. 31, 1933, its constitution was suspended and 
full legislative and executive power was vested in 
the Governor and a specially created Commission 
of six members until it should become again self- 
supporting. : 

The Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of its 
destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is sub- 
ject to no more compulsion whatever.” 

This conference further laid down that, as a con- 
Sequence of this equality of status which had de- 
veloped, the Governor-General is the representative 
of the Crown (His Majesty’s, not of the Government 
in Great Britain) and that “it is the right of the 
Government of the Dominion to advise the Crown in 
all matters relating to its affairs.’”” It also recognized 
certain treaty making rights as appertaining to the 
Dominions. 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 adopted the 
report of its committee which had been studying the 
methods of sweeping away all possible limitation on 
Dominion freedom and drafted the Statute of West- 
minster. This declares that no act of the British 
Parliament hereafter passed shall extend to a Domin- 
ion unless the Dominion itself has requested and 
consented to the enactment; it repeals so far as it 
eoncerned them the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 
1865 which made void any legislation by a Dominion 
Parliament which conflicted with an act of the British 
Parliament; and it declares that a Dominion Parlia- 
ment has full power to make laws with extra-terri- 
torial effect—that is, to control, as do independent 
states, the acts of their nationals beyond Dominion 
territory. ; 

Provision was made to preserve the authority of the 
British America acts, 1867-1930, and the Constitution 
and Constitution Act of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the Constitution Act of New Zealand, In 
other words, here by consent the authority of the 
British Parliament will remain (until the Dominions 
can decide themselves how to replace it) as the 
Provinces’ and States’ guarantee against encroach~ 
ment by their own central government. 

The special problem of unitary control of British 
shipping was covered by a separate agreement which 
was adopted, spect common standards to 
be maintained for a period of years with provisions 
for revision from time to time. 

The preamble of the Statute of Westminster sets 
forth also that “as the Crown is the symbol of 
the free association of the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in 
accord with the established constitutional position 
of all members of the Commonwealth in relation to 
one another that any alteration in the law touching 
the succession to the Throne or the royal style and 


titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of the. 


Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom.” 

Up to July, 1925, all sections of the British Empire 
outside of Great Britain’ and Ireland were dealt with 
by the Colonial Office. In that month a new Secre- 
taryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created, 
The Dominions Office was set up, taking over busi- 
ness connected with the self-governing Dominions, 
the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and 
the South African territories (Basutoland, Bechuana~ 
land Protectorate, and sweeten imcluding business 

lating to tne 1mperial Conference. 
by, TRG Golonial Office now deals with the administra- 
tive work of the Colonies, Protectorates, and Man- 
date Territories other than those ior which the 
Dom ‘oe Office is responsible, / ; 

1 


193485. | 1935-36. | Orainary EpSRGTRE 1933 
Actual “Estima 
£000. | £ 


Actual | Estimat'd 


£000. £000. 
Consolidated ae services 
f Nat'l Spcss ete ay me ‘et... mre tts 
Th ae eee 228,877 | 232,500 Pay to No. Ireland Exe " 
- surtax. es eebeeieeitts ois he 51,165 51,500 Otherconsolidatedfundserv. 3,610 
~ Estate duties............- 81,356 80,000 Post office fund..........- 2,291 
RMSEAINDS oe tills = acs gy ese 8 24,110 25,000 eer 
_ Excess-profits duty | and| - Total consolidatedservice 
‘ -Corporation-profits tax. 2,300 1,700 Supply services: 
Pee NANG Tax/Et0:.2).): 2s). ..cte.-- 770 800 Defense services— f . 
Se —————_ Raoha. = 5 army ee. Denon) FS aed . avon 
| Pate nland revenue....} 388,578 ; avy (ine. pensions)... . ,050° 
¢ Pecos. : , TOR De ae 185,096 oe Air Force (inc. pensions) . 17,630 20,650 
ian MRR a ae esa, one os 104,600 aa 
a "Total customs and excise.. 289,696 | 294,920 Ce pence Service .... 113,870] 124,250 
tor-vehicle duties (ex- ‘ivil services: i 7 
Moheauer share)....... ros 5,100 5,000 Central Gov’t and Finance.. |(a)...... ae Ce 
St a tna ee Foreign and Imperial. .... . Cee ae 8,5 
4 c | Total receipts from taxes...| 683,374 | 691,420 Home Dept. law and justice. |(@)...... ae, o a 
Bost revenue: 2 Education: 23.2... 2. < Boe eas a 541 
Post-office (net)........-. 12,250 11, 50 Health, labor, insurance (inc. 
mG@rtown lands. 3... ..-.-.- 1,320 1,330 old age & widows’ pen’s).. |(@)...... 160,763 
Receipts from sundry loans. 4,372 3,900 Trade and industry....... (@)). ces ta 
> Bees receipts..... 15,125 25,970 Works, stationery, etc..... K@)) oe 7 870 
ah | War pensions & civil pen’s.. |(a@)...... 45,990 
‘aie d ‘Total non-tax revenue. 33,067 43,050 Exchequer contribution to 
Grand total ordinary ee local revenues. .......-. [6 Vee 45, 289 | 
ORDA Ce StpeeiCheg ERE acca 716,441 | 734,470 es 
it Total Civil Services..... (0) 345,640} 352,979 
Margin for Supplementary é 
EXstimates) ic 45 naey oS snes iitse oeeteniedts 4,000 
MF} Tax collection: > 
Riek: Customs and excise, and 
Kea inland eevents (ine. pen- 2 
we sions £1,046,000)....... 12,650 13,161. 


Cost to Hechoeer of re- 494, 301 
storation of cuts in sala- 
ries of government officials |. ........ 


-:.3:| 708,879 
Seyo ange oes 7,562 


igh : en Grand total........ 716,441 


as Nore—Items marked (a) are not returned in detail but are bunched in the total marked (d). In the 
Benen to the United States, Dec. 15, 1932, on the War Debt of £28,956,349 7s 4d, the Chancellor of 

e Exchequer said £9,091, 475 9s 4d would under normal conditions be treated as re’ Tee of capital, 

S eae included under the head of “New Sinking Fund (1928),’’ and the balance, 864,873 18s 0d 
included under the head of ‘‘National Debt, Interest and Management.” On this occasion, how- 
0 ee His Majesty’s Government reserved the right to treat the whole sum as a capital payment of 
q Me egoount should be taken in any final statements. No payment on the debt to the United States was 

ed e buat in the budget for 1933-34, although £3,304,000 was paid; and no payment was included in 
the’ udget for 1934-35, or in that for 1935-36. 


The Pe eicing revenues, 1934-35, were the | for the road fund-and £5,000,000 for the oe 
otor vehicle duties, £31,538,000, of which £26,- oe surplus issued from revenue to redeem 

000 went to the road fund, leaving £5,100,000 | in 1921 was £230,556,789: in 1922, £45,693, Baye 

‘the Exchequer’s share; and the Post Office re- 1923, £101,515,847; in 1924, £48/329 073; and. 

pans ef £74,000,000, of which £61, en ave went for 1924-25, £3, 658, 884; this was included as expendi- 
ture and balanced the budget. The deficit in 1925- 
was £14,038,120; and in 1926-27, £36,693,794. T 
nue will be required to meet ae Post odie surplus in 1927-28 was £4,239,124, and in 1928-26 

ms ae nditures, including £4,701,000 pensions, leaving | £14,523,00G In 1930-31 there was a deficit of £23, 

[1,850,000 het receipts for the Exchequer, and the | 275,970. In 1931-32 there was a surplus of £364 367 
ionment motor vehicle duties will bring in] in 1932-33 a deficit of £32,270, ‘000; in 1933-34 

2: B 000, of which £26,230,000 will be available | surplus of £23,701,000; and in 1934-35, a £7,562,00: 


Revenues. |Expenditures}; YEAR.|; Kevenues. |txpenditures 


iy) iP Mar31 £. or : 
156, 537, 690] 152,812,094|/1918..| 707, 534, 565|2,696,221,405||1928. . 5| 838, 563, 3. 
152/292'395||1919. . '020°825 if ak 18,040/52: 
LoL oos eer 921. ||11425,984,666| 1,195,427, Br ; ; $20,493.54 
:995, ve ‘5, 3; i ¢ D! 
178,545,100 --|1,124,879,873 1, 079'186.627 Ser eteige 
-| 914,012'452] 31 
at pers : : 
925... 5,595 a 
Pe 766,825|1,559, 158,377 ‘: | 812:061;658 99177. 77.08% 
573 427,582 2,198,112,7 10111927. | 805,701.233| 842'395.027 


ipts from Gustoms Duties on imports, | duties brought in £677,000; duti 

goo as COR eae (Etro guile. ot igs rot "881,000; es under the impor 

an 
The chief customs items | Free State, £4,692 ‘000° en teaporis! or th ey 

Chief Receipts from Excise D 
were: Spirits, £28,317,000; beer, uties in t 34: 
waters, £313,000; a 490 ,000; sugar, etc., 
000; matches and ‘lighters, £2,148, Bote silk and 
£1,775,000; pgntertainments, ‘ 29,000; 
licenses, £4,220,000 (and monopoly values, - 


‘tea,’ £3,905,000: cocoa, 

"000; sugar, etc., £9,170,000; 

Ae 34, 000; tobacco, £70,656,000; matches 
rs, £1,967,000; silk and rayon, £3,416,000; 


eh 320,000; clocks and watches, 558/000: 
cars and motor cycles, £1,082, 000; cinemato- 


000 - 
DN films, £144,000. 7 In addition. wey" Inclestey | yoo) sot licenses, £533,000; and medicings, 


ing cards, coffee mixtures, “£784, 000. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE AND COMMERCS. 
EXPORTS. 
[ene Sea Te 8 ees epee tae | 
YRAR. Total Produce and Foreign and Total 
(CALENDAR.) Imports. Manufacture of Colonial Total. Trade. 


Unit'dKingdom.} Merchandise. 
£768,734,739 | £525,253,595 | £109,566,731 | £634,820,326 £1,403,555,065 


696,635,113 430,721,357 95,474,166 526,195,523 1}222/830,636 
851,893,350 384,868,448 99,062,181 483,930,629 1,335,823,979 
948,506,492 506,279,707 97,566,178 603,845,885 1,552,352,377 
1,064, 164,678 527,079,746 69.677,401 596,757,207 1,660,921,885 
1,316, 150,903 501,418,997 30,945,081 532,364,078 1,848,514,981 
1,626, 156,212 798,638,362 164,746,315 963,384,677 2,589,540,889 
1,932,648.881 | 1,334,469,269 222,753,331 | 1,557,222,600 3,489,871,481 
1,085,500,061 703,399,542 106,919,306 810,318,848 1,895,818,909 
1,003,098,899 719,507,410 103,694,670 $23,202,080 1,826,300,979 
1,096,226,214 767,257,771 118,543,805 885,801,576 1,982,027,790 
1,277,439, 144 800.966,837 139,970,143 940,936,980 2,218,376,124 
1,322,858,167 773,086,410 154,410,967 927,497,377 2,250,355,544 
1,242,863,679 651,892/504 125,565,633 777,458,137 2,020,321,817 
1,218,341,150 709,081,263 122,952,829 832,034,102 2,050,375,252 
1,196,940,354 723,427,455 Taveen eee 843,779,946 2,040,720,300 
1,220,765,300 729,349'322 109,701,828 £39,051,150 2,059,816,450 
1,043,975,261 570,755,416 86,835,409 657,590,825 1,701,566,086 
$61,252,638 390,621,598 63, nat 549 454,489,147 1,315,741,785 
701,670,061 365,024,008 51,021,256 416,045,264 1,117.715,325 
675,016,119 367, tos 052 49,080,727 416,989,779 1,092,005,898 
732,330,823 | 396, 1 7,544 51,263,472. 447,371,016 1,179,701,849 


TONNAGE AT on AIN'S HOME PORTS. 
The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with cargoes 
at the ports of the United Kingdom during sixteen years was: 


ENTERED WITH CARGOES. 
British. Foreign. 


CLEARED WITH CARGOES. 
British. Foreign. Total. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
4 515,814 23, 459, 755 55,968,569 
20,380,530 19;148'832 39,529,362 
17,751,953 17,843, 941 35,595,894 


YEAR. 


Tons. Tons. 
28,928,893 14,131,890 
22, 861, 73: 10,862,166 


y yl 
23,532,459 13/193.076 36,725,535 


899 11,999,435 37,123,334 24,282,304 12,115,137 36,397,441 
28,473,881 14,920,714 | 43,394'595 36,817,495 22'864'635 59,682,130 
33,079,445 18,012,594 51,092,039 42,139,130 28,551,848 70,690,978 
36,856,130 18,513,610 41,732,088 23,566,671 65,298,759 
34,597,114 17,524,710 37,148,012 20,878,931 58,028,317 
43,523,411 20,657,959 33,858, 126 13,094,297 46,952,423 

1/205 20 phd 42,363,239 21,134,492 63,497,731 
40,220,157 20,1 43,377,782 21,070,769 64,448,551 
40,748,000 21,953, 45,337,000 23,343,000 68,680, 
40,788,000 22,928,000 42,619,000 23/234/000 65,853,900 

2 


38,165.000 20,175,000 58,340,000 
34,850,000 20,591,000 55,441,000 
33,856,000 | 21 ph rs 55,653,000 
33,796,000 22) 295,000 56,091,000 


i f Great Britain, July 1, United States ships with cargoes entering British 

teres composed of 6. 318 steamshi of 14,411,937 rts totaled 2,549,000 tons in 1934; 2,188,510 tons 
tonnage; 680 motor ships of 2,886, 495 gross 1933; 1,817,000 tons in 1932; 2,388,000 tons in 
Sienna, and 351 sailing vessels of "101, 977 gross pte 2,995,000 tons in 1930, and 3,314,000 tons in 


tonnage; total, 33 h49 vessels of 17,400,409 tonnage. 1929. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“qnnca 31. ___| MARCH 31. £: MARCH 31 £. | MARCH 31. z 
Bidaaaees 1,161,951,702}|1922...... 7,720,532,214|| /1929...... 7,716,024,047 — 
: 792, sm B09 1918 Pia A 2) 189'838,245||1923...... .|7,812,562,525 11930 Aa 7,469,060,000 
762,463,625||1917..,...|4,063,644,981||/1924....../7.707.537,545)/1931...... 7,413,278,000 
733,072,610||1918...... 5.921.095.819]/1925...... 7,665,880,405|/1932 ...... 7,433,942,880 
724,806,428)/1919...... 481, ve 442/|1926...... 7,633,722,152|/1933......|7,644,952,000 
716,288,421|/1920...... fe 875,641,961||1927...... 7,652,687,904||1934...... 7,822,330,000 
706,154,110)11921. - 7,623, 097, 128}}1928... >... 7,714,084,2951/1935...... 7,800,565,000 
POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 
ula- Popula- Popula- 
Cities. aoe Cities. tion. Cities. tion, 
Oldh ant yo ae nee 140,309 
page Stet Middlesborough....... 138,274 


Wolverhampton...... 133,212 


} trative County of 


nd 
Huddersfield.......... 
South Shieids......... 113,452 
St. Helen's... 5. aed 108.793 


‘Bradt 
‘West Ham. 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. . 
Stoke-on-Trent....... 
Nottingbam.......-.. 


— 


. 


— 2 a. 2 


‘ 


~ 


QQ Se eee ee 


exclud f 
includ i 


a Gtend total, 

he decade in England and Wales-was 5.58%. 
ales in Great Britain exceeded males by 
1,870,568, and in England and Wales alone by 
674,243. The ratio in England and Wales is 
0 7 females to 1,000 males. The urban popula- 
* on Ags England and Wales was 31,948,166; rural, 
7,999,765. Monmouthshire (area, 546 sq. m., 
popul lation, 345,623) is included in England in 

rtain dministrative jurisdictions. 


yn yt Un ted Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
orthwest corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Q on the north and west. the North Sea on the 
i the English Channel separating it from the 
‘on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 
e, divide it from France. The northern 
grotiand lies due west from the southern end 


The. aimnte ot the British Isles is equable, mild 
d Somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
posite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
aimee ture of the Isles, which is mean at 48 degrees. 
Rainfall is abupdant, averaging 35 inches annually, 
eat ‘is seldom heavy at a given time, so that the 
pee itation covers longer epee. and fogs often 
ae in many parts, ‘ oa, Fog,” holding much 
spension, being pattloilaets dense at times. 
oastline is. tortuous, giving very many har- 
Gy aie ae numerous rivers up whicb 


2 soil is of varied natural fertility. . It is more 
lle in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
that «hey Scotch have attained a paively 


| with forests, which have been largely cut 
cecommodate so large a population on so 
rea, @ total about equal to that of New 
Pennsylvania, or about twice that of tae 

Bent, with a population of 504.7 to 


AGRI CULTURE A GREAT INDUSTRY. 

Ingland, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man. and the 

el Islands have a total land area of 56,801,927 

1 wugands of acre of the agricultural lana’in 1933 

thousands of acres was: 

Woods, etc. Grazing. Pasture. Arable. 
1,697 3,575 13 


ae IS tc ck, eke) 2104 57 
ve. «6852, 9,501 ~—-:1;569 3,072 

1 39 21 59 
ulfivated area of Great Britain was 31,927,301 
; 1913, 30,873,675 in 1921, and 29,630,934 in 


area in corn crops in 1913 was 6,921,792 
oy igat, 7,423,834; and in 1934, 


18. ager gate number of holdings in Great Britain 
933 was: From 1 to 5 acres, 86,460; from 5 to 50 
from 50 to 300 acres, 152, 099; over 

218. Under the Land Settlement 
"17, 511 scones were provided with 
oldings gating ieen' 000 acres between 
91s: an Suly 31, 1 


Vi it Mel Tbourne. "i 1834|Earl of Derby. . 
gir obert Peel. 1834|Bonjamin Disra 


ds John Russell, ines Mr. Gladstone. 
1 0} Derby 


ladstone. 


Lone PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 


gi : 
acres, Peete ey 
oak 


_ Crops” Lae “Tons, 
Wheat 1,73 


9 
SS See oe 6,435 


The United Kingdom imported in 1934 about 101,-- 
769,000 cwts of wheat (74,861,000 cwts. in 1933; 
7,164, p0 cwts. in 1993 50,826,000 cwts. In 1931: 


27; 096, 000 cwts. in 1931); a “Lintealta 21,674,000 — 
ewts. (29,28: 9,000 ewts. in 1933, 24,159,138 ewts. in ; 

1932, and 23,248,000 cwts. in 1931). Fr foreign 
countries, 45,088,000 ewts. was imported. (37,530,000 * 
ewts, in 1933, 28. 462,000 cwts. in 1932, and 68,549,- 
000 cwts in 1931), of which the amount from the 
United Tey was ee — 35,082,000 cwts. 
95,000 ewts. in 1933, 20,562,947 

733,000 cwts. in 1931). Wh 

flour imported, 1934 . was 9,448,000 cwts (9,844,000 
ewts in 1933, 8,516,714 cwts in 1932, and 10, 752, 000 
ewts in 1931), of which only spout 100,000 ewts came 
from the United States; 3 227,000 cwts from Canada 
(4,326,000 cwts. in 1933, 3 O71, 674 cwts in 1932, and 
3,895,000 cwts. in 1931 }; ‘an d_ 1,927,000 cwts. ‘from 
Australia ¢, 733,000 ewts. in 1933, 2,829,641 cwts. in 
1932, and 2,560,000 ewts. a 1931). "The value ie all 
grain and fiour imported in 1934 was £54,449,000 
55,018,000 in 1933; £58,078, yee in 1932; and a eee, - 

818,039 in 1931); and of feeding stuff for animals, £ £7,- 
422,000 (£5,950, 000 in 1933; £6, B40, 249 in 1932, and 
£5, 379,631 in 1931). he value of meat im mported 
was £81,537,000 (£77,536,000 in 1933; £81,088,000 
in 1932; and’£93,905,248 in 1931). The value of liv- 

ing animals imported for food, almost gutiely from 
the Irish Free State, was £5, 265, 000 (£7,052,000 in — 
1933; £10,657,296 in 1932; 6,014, 563. is, 1931) 
and of other food and drink, aaa 711,000 (£182,- 
Feet Son, in 1933; £206,432, 000 in 1932; £234, 227,624 ° 


vere < 


ee Ried OR pe SO Se iinet ¥ 


Imports for consumption of bacon and hams, 1934, : 
totaled 8,259,000 cwts., mostly from Denmark, Cana- 
os and the Irish Free State. Imports of butter totaled 

9,604,000 cwts., of which about largely New Zealand — 
(2,700,000 owts); T Denmark, (2,500,000 cwts.), and 
Australia (2,100,000 ewts.). 

Imports of beef fresh, chilled and frozen, cep 
totaled 11,660,000 cwts. (11,085,000 cwts in 1933, 
11,183,000’ ewts. in 1932, and 11,703,000 cwts. in 
1931); and of mutton and lamb, ‘frozen, 6,460,000 
ewts. (6,632,000 ewts.-in 1933, 6,896, 000 owts. in” 
1932, and 7,072,000_ewts. in 1931). a 


tobacco, Sianatsne or i's 8,957,000 Ibs.; 
bananas, 16,737,000 bunches. 

The June census of livestock on farms ronirtetal 

England and Wales. Scotland, i. 
1933. 1934. 1933. « 1934. 

Horses 902,588 885, be 149,483 * 148,056 

Cattle 6,620,188 6,660,155 1,293,637 1,313,196 

peep. 15. 089,878 16,527,042 7/811,144 7/655.476 — 

Pigs. . 3,069,148 3,320,158 ~ "167/028 "206, 279 — 

; 

f 

; 


Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 
breadstuffs and fruits. she consumes, one-half the 
meat, eggs and dairy products, and’ one-third the — 
fish and vegetables. Britain each year absorbs ap- 
proximately 20% of the world’s export of barley 
21% of sugar, 28% of oats, 32% of wheat, 40% of - 
eggs, pe of cheese, 64% of condensed and evap- 4 
orated milk, 66% of beef and veal, 67% of bi butter, 
bacon, iy and pork, and 7% of the world’s ex: 
port of mutton and lamb. , 


1835/William Ewart Gladstone ree mry Asquith. 
Mae Ae ee Earl of Beaconsfield . -1874|H. H. Asquith (Gouttton) 


. .1880;David Lloyd George 
1885) Andrew COBAr Law. 
1886]Stanley Baldwin. . 


te Marquis of Salisbury. ha 1886|J. Ramsay MacDonal 


Mr. Gladst 


1892|Stanley Baldwin 
1894|J. Ramsay eb eben ort i. 
1895/Stanley Baidwin. . 


In 1927 there were 4,000,000 d - 
Shires Siig ogs, of which 2,500, 

From the Doomsday Book we learn that at the time 
of William the Conqueror the 1,375,000 inhabitants 
of England and Wales owned less than 1 ,000 horses 
and 5,000 oxen. 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. 


__ Great Britain’s strength, however, is largely in 
Manufacturing. mining and trade. Coal, cotton 
textiles, woolen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, 
Machinery and vehicles (including locomotives and 
shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of ane exports. 
e figures for the exports of these groups for 
1932, “1933 and 1934, in thousands of pormnds pearing: 
were: 


Exports 1932 1933 1934 
tS ye ee ae £31,634 £31,426 £31,854 
Cotton goods.......... 62,845 58,933 59,098 
Woolen goods......... 24,004 5,582 28,846 
Other textiles......... > 26,001 25,619 27,574 
Iron and steel......... 28,045 29,879 35,130 
Cutlery, machinery, etc. 40,932 48,245 


Vehicles (incl. ships). . 20,744 
The Board of Trade index number of ee 

in 1934 (Soignkgy) Sn a 5%; in 1933, 98.6 

1932, 93.3%; 1931, 7%, and in 1930, 103. 2%. 

Index of eoidotioa ay groups in 1934 was: Mines 

and quarries, 82.8%; iron, s' and manufactures 


thereof, 102.6%; non-ferrous jetals, 148.4%; en- 
gin and shipbuilding. 1 112. LAR textiles, 92.0%; 
chemi and allied 5%; leather and 

Gash ena tonaabe, 


boots and shoes, 106. on: 
104.7%, and gas and toot, ait 169.5%. 
' Raw cotton imports in 1934 aggregated 1,200,+ 
' 000,000 Ibs., valued at £36, 082,000: in 1933, 1,- 

350,000,000 ibs. valued at £36, 782,715, and in 1932, 
1,257,563,000 Ibs. valued at £30,384,037. Of this 
the United States gion 460.000,000 Ibs., 38. 
in 1934 and 750,000,000, Ibs. 57%, in 1933. 

The export of cotton piece goods, all kinds, in 
1934 was 1,993,000,000 sq. yds. (2,031,000,000 sq. 
yds. in 1933), valued at £59,098,000, as compared 
With 7,075,282,000 linear yards valued at £97,- 
775,855 in 1913; India which took 3,057,305,600 
linear yards (43%) valued at £34,977,946 in 1913, 
took but 383,000,000 sq. yds. in 1934. 

The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Association in a anizing the cotton textile in- 

- dustry was given vernment aid in its plan to 

buy up and scrap 10,000,000 surplus spindles. 

Exports of iron and steel products ageregated 
2,253,467 gross tons in 1934, as compared with 
1,922,802 tons in 1933 and 1,888,578 ne in 1932; 


imports were 1,368,000 tons (971,000 in 1933 and 
1,594,000 in 1932). 

Production for five years, in thousands of tons, 
was: 

Iron Pig Steel 

Year Ore Iron Ingots 
le) eS SS 11,627 6,192 7,326 
a Se eee 7,626 3,773 5,203 
ee eee 7,328 3,574 5,261 
i See ers 7,462 4,136 7,024 
OST Se ee ce ee 5,978.5 8,859.5 
x 2h gaa blast furnaces were in operation on 
Dec. 31, 1932; and 81 on on aL 1933. 


~ The ee value of am mineral Lepage in- 
- eluding ttery, clay, ng an way 
material pro auction al etc., was, 1933, £152,356,925; 
1952, £1 ae 675, 277: "1931, £167,078,924; and 1930, 
£18 
The Cal Mines Act of 1930 had its first full year 
of operation in 1931, It provided for the centraliza- 
tion and regulation of the production and sale of 
coal functioning through a central marketing body, 
“Tebshine output through a quota system and es- 
tal Hahing and maintaining minimum prices. It 
a uniform 74 hour day for one year from 
suly" 1931, reverting then in the absence of par- 
liamentary action to a 7-hour day. 
The total ghia of all Baling Lege, ees ero 
oe. > ti bo and 
atic eons 932, £155, 815, 217 


1931, tat, fleror O78.9 O34; nao Yo30, £187,831,30 


The average ee es of coal miners oe ga in 
1933 —? Vive 300 as 
5 7,864 in 


with 819,324 in Used 
1931, “931, 37 6 in 1930, and 956,673 in 
Production of coal for six years was: 


Foreign Countries—United Kingdom. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 


The value of imports, exports and te-exports in 
thousands of pounds sterling, by grand classes, for 
four years was: 


1931. 1932, 1933. 193. £000, 

Imports. £ 000. £ 000. £ 000. o. 
Food, etc... 416,722 372,941 339,834 
Raw materials173,083 164,606 180,398 309, a9 
Mid. articles 261,718 157,781 150,96 171,404 
Animals not y 

for food . 3,329 2,190 758 1,457 

Parcel post. . 6,445 4,152 3,063 2,455 

Total.... 861,253 701,670 675,816 732,331 

Exports 
Food,ete... 35,522 33,318 27,764 30,465 
Raw materials 47,039 43,608 45,988 48,270 
Mfd, articles 292,029 275,556 281,697 304,938 
Animals not 

for food... 1,094 621 489 630 

Parcel post.. 14,937 12,921 11,972 11,804 

Total.... 390,622 365,024 367,909 396,108 

Re-exports: 
Food, ete... 20,143 15,156 12,100 12,641 
Raw materials 25,710 23,722 25,631 27,604 
Mfd. articles 17,411 11,826 11,118 10,712 
Animals not 

for food. . 604 317 232 307 

Total 86,982 51,021 49,081 51,263 

Grand 

total... .. 1, 315,703 1,067,011 1,092,906 1,079,702 
Excess of im 

ports over 

exports 406,763 285,625 258,926 284,960 
Transship; 

in Donn 19,207 22,683 23,866 23,710 


Great Britain, in 1934, bought 162,93% of her. im- 
ported goods from foreign countries, and 37. 07% trom 
British countries (from self-governing Done 
23.54%; trom gry 5. bho and from Colonies eae 
Protectorates, 7.78%). e eleven leading 0,000 na 
countries meres “United ‘grates with £82,042 
(11.20%) ; £75,813,000 (11. 237) in peg £83,6 
ie e) in 1932) and £104,171,029 in 1931; Aue teaaik 


84%); Canada, £50,513,000 (6.88%) 
Argentina, £47,046,000 (6.42%); New Zealand, 
»445,000 (5.52%); ark, £32,875,000 
(4.49%); any, 575,000 (4.18%); France, 
£19,258,000 (2.63%); Netherlands, £20,973,000 
(2.86%); Irish Free State, £17, 168, 600 ae 35%) in 
eer £17, ae 000 (2. 64%), and in 1932, £26 542,000 
(3.78%), and Belgium, £14,531,000 (1.9. 


Great Britain in 1934, sold 53. 14% of nore domestic 
ts and manufactures to fore’ gn countries and 
ae to British countries (to self-governing Domin- 


ions, 27.25%; to India, 9.26%; and to colonies and 
protectorates, 10. 
British dia is Great Britain’s best customer, 


In 
taking £36,677,000 (9.26%) worth of British goods in 
1934; £33/397,000 (9.08%) in 1933; £34,088,000 
9344 ) in 1932; £32,303,121 (8.5%) in 1931, and 
£42,944,000 in 1930. In 1934 the Irish Free State 
was’ fifth, taking £19,531,000 (4.93%). (In 1933,’ 
£19,010,000 ra 2) ie 1932, Mathes (7.06%). 
France took ) ; Union of ut. 


(3.70%); 
Netherlands, rcs 093, 000 B. 05%). 

Heavy buyers of re-exports (valued at £51, ase Py) 
in 1934 were: Germany, (17.39%); France, (13.1 1%); 
Irish Free State (10.31%); and the United ye 2 
(11.0%). British countries took in all 21.62%. 

ita purchase, the Irish Free State and New 
ealand os with £6 deed and £7 8s Od respectively; 
United States per capita purchases were 2s 9d. 

The volume of Great Britain’s re-exports must 
be noted because of her —— as a vast clearing 
house through which world markets are reached by 
the products of her dominions and colonies, rubber 
from British Malaya, timber from Australla and 
New Zealand, wheat from Canada and Australia, 
cotton from India and Africa, and gold from Africa, 

ee epg ts of bullion, popes and exports 

mbined 1934, was £425,931,000, as compared 
with £327, 8,00 in 1933; £300,300,939 ot 1932; 
£246,388,818 in 1931; £185,328,000 in 1930, an 
£157,414,000 in 1924. The excess of bullion and 
specie imports in 1934 was £143,409,000; in_ 1933, 
£196,385,000; in 1932, £19,395, 937; and in 1981 the 
excess of exports was 632,972,160. 


INVISIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The items of the “‘invisible’ balance of trade in 
1934, as estimated by the Brttish Board of Trade 
ee Feb. 21, 1935, are: Net income from over- 
seas investments, £175 millions (£160 millions in 
1933, and £150 millions in 1932); from shipping, 


f £70 millions (£65 millions in 1933 and 70 millions 


lions in 1933 and £25 millions in 1932); from other 
services, £10 millions (£10 millions in 1933 and £15 
millions in 1932). The credit total was £294 millions 
in 1934 (£265 millions in 1933; £260 millions in 
1932). Government payments made’ overseas. and 
receipts which practically balanced in 1933, showed a 
credit of £9,000,000 in 1934 as compared with a debit 
in 1932 of £24 millions. The excess of imports of 
merchandise and bullion and specie was £295 millions 
>, (£268 millions in 1933 and £311 millions in 1932), 
aa which left, in 1934, a debit total of £295 millions 
_ (£263 millions in’ 1933 and £311 millions in 1932). 
The net debit balance, therefore, in 1934 was £1 million 
as compared with a credit baiance of £2 millions in 
_ 1933;/and 4 debit balance of £5 millions in 1932). 
The Journai’s provisional figures for 1934, with 
revised ‘figures for previous years in millions of 
pounds, are as follows: 


ee =~ Ss 3 

Bes aR By 

~ ay BA 8 os) 
1 |} 1925 392 438 + 46 
2 || 1924 338 410 +_72 
51 |} 1923 208: 348 +140 
104 || 1922 170 3825 +155 
28 || 1920 343. 595 +252 
+103 |} 1913 168 339 +181 
+123 || 1907 142 280 +138 
82 || 1926 463 449 — 14 


‘Trade of the United Kingdom with the United 


dei States, for six years, in dollars, was: 
nu, eM6ar,... i Imports. Exports, 
Pa Ui ieta ciate lee tis <q. $847,991,841 $329,750,565 
Yen ee *. 678,104,3 209,993,973 
4. as 455,972,613 135,452,411 
ues , 288.325,87: ,631,108 
Bk fet oH 311,731,763 111,218,130 
SP GRBs 383,316,994 115,357,580 


; _ RAILWAYS AND HIGHWAYS. 
ieh The railways which had been taken over by the 
_ Government during the war were returned to their 
‘owners under the Decontrol Act in August, 1921. 
: Railways Act of 1921 provided for a consolidation 
existing 120 systems into four large geograph- 
| systems, to secure uniformity, efficiency and 
omy of operating conditions. These four groups 


00,000, main line 
t Wi 


eed 


Grea’ 


~) 


; niles; eage, 20.419. 
_ Total capitai expenditures of the four systems up 
sae , were £1,174,200,000. Ri 
“45 
\s Operating Net 
| Receipts. Epe Revenue. 
9  £195,409,523 £151,311,460  £49,321,734 
1930. «18 $3 (382 147,595,68 42,007,256 
aR 170,128,538 156,858,004 37,961,740 
2 156,287,206 129,280,8: PREG] 
33. 149,600,000 123,100,000 + —-29600;00 


ilroad em 
1934, 8 

4 and salaries in 
£115,284,000. 


‘ngiand and Wales, and 25,493 miles in Scotland. 
Phe mileage of Class I roads was.26,585 or 15%, and 
_of Class IT roads, 16,644 or 9.4%. Total receipts from 


registered motor vehicles was 1,872,356 
¥ Poe 419,656 trucks and 43,174 taxis and 


ships or modernizi 
Pa i faunched in th 


419 gross tons world, in 1934, 
1.8% (409,81 tons) were built in Gre sate 


reat Britain and 


ing 39,242,733 ‘net tc : 
in 1932); from-commissions, £30 millions (£30 mil- | in its history. The Port of London Aut: orit 


goods aggregat hokity wi 
has had control for 26 years, has spent. £16,000,0' 


|on expansion and modernization. Th 


The King Gec 
V dock has, a depth of 38 feet of water available. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


“Rapid progress was made in 1932 and 1933 in the 


development of the British National Power scheme 
under the Central Electricity board. By Dec.'31, 
1934, Great Britain had reached fourth place in the 


world production of electricity. The generation of — 


electricity at the 470 stations was 16,895,551,396 kwh. 
an increase of over 12.9% in the year; and the total 


amount of coal, coke and fuel oil consumed was 11,- . 


479,416 tons an increase of 7.5%. The “Grid” 
showed approximately 3,000 miles of primary trans- 
mission lines operated at 132,000 volts and in addition 
approximately 1,000 miles of secondary lines operated 
at 66,000 or lower voltages. 

The entire cost of construction for the country will 
amount to £26,700,000. Electricity is now available 
to 43,984,668 people, 98% of the population of Great 
Britain; and to all the territory except 29,50! 
m. m North Scotland occupied by only 1.8% of the 
people. _ 


Capital expenditure, March 30, 1932, aggregated - 


£380,369,161, of which £231,619,501 was by Public 
Authorities, The total net revenues from the sale af 
electricity for the year 1932-33 was £58,008,709, as 
compared with £56,487,836 in 1930-31; operating ex- 


penses, 1932-33, totaled £30,805,556. About 1,500,- — 


000 of Great Britain’s ten million homes, or 15%, are 
wired for electricity, 

The telephone service is a part of the postal system. 
The number of telephones in Great Britain on March 
31, 1934, was 2,226,321, or 47.8 to every 1,000 per- 
sons, being 6,85% of the world total. London in its 
exchange area had 831,800 telephones, or 90.7 to 
00 persons. The approximate number of 

pa ghrough in 1933-34 was 1,580,000,000; 
1,491, ey n 1932-33, and 1,430,000,000 in 1931- 
an aoe di £24,528,281 t 
operating . expenditure ,528, ; surplus for 
year, 21305, 020. j 


on Dee, 31, 1934 


THE TRADE UNIONS, 


The coal strike of 1926 began on May 1, was fol- 
lowed by the genera! strike, May 4-12, and settlement 
became general by. the end of November. 

fy 


World Almanac for 1927, pp. 564-5.) e 


ingome in 1933-34 was £25,921,210; 


0 
There were 6,780,000 radio recéiving sets licensed — 


(See The | 
he Trad 


9 Sq. — 


Unions on Jan. 21, 1927, approved by a majority of 


1,745,000 votes, the conduct and the calling off of the 
general strike by its General Council. f 

An outcome of the strike was the Conservative 
Government’s Trade Union bill fought over in 
Parliament for two months in the spring and finally 
passed by invoking closure on June 23, 1927, by a 
majority of 215. The act, somewhat moderated in 
debate, establishes as fundamental 
general strike is illegiland no man shall be penalized 
for refusing to take part; that intimidation is illegal; 
that no man shall be compelled to subscribe to the 
funds of any particular r 
and that civil service employees must give undivided 
alisateane to the State. Associations of employers 

- y 


principles that a — 
alizi 


Tety. unless he so desires, | 


on the same basis as labor unions with : 


reference to lockouts, political levies, and other © 


activities of industrial warfare. 


membership, Dec. 31, of 42,026, and with sales a z 
the year amounting to £6,020,598, and paying aoe 
and wages amounting to £1,586. 608. e tota 
capital 4,610,930. There 


d 


h 
£160,090,432; sales amounted to £197,610,157, an 
ing 350,001. 


Salaries. and wages amounting to £25, 
THE LIQUOR TRADE, 


The British le 
270,000 on beer win 


tent by weight in beer aver: 
and in spirits, 67.1%. et Se 
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__In 30 years the retail price of beer has doubled 
and that of spirits multiplied between three and 
four times, largely owing to higher taxation. The 
Royal Commission, headed by Lord Amulree, rec- 
ommended the creating of a non-partisan national 
licensing commission, reduction in the number of 
licenses and retention of the limited hours of sale 
which had been put into effect as a wartime measure. 

In England and Wales there were, in 1933, 76,418 
public houses licensed for the consumption of liquor 
‘on and off’’ the premises and 22,055 for consump- 
tion “off” the premises only, as compared with 76,- 
886 ‘“‘on”’ and 22,105 “off in 1932. There were 15,010 
registered clubs in 1933 as compared with 14,377 
in’ 1932. In Scotland there were, in 1933, 1,441 inns 
and hotels, 4,328 pulbic houses, 2,592 grocers and 
650 registered clubs licensed to sell liquor. 
London on Dec. 31, 1934, had 7,631 ‘‘on and off" 
licensed public houses, 3,496 “‘off’” places, 2,574 
lubs, 259 wine and spirit dealers, and 85 theatres 
licensed to sell liquor; also said the Commissioner, 
@& number of unlicensed clubs and “bottle parties.”’ 
The customs and excise revenues laid on spirits in 
1934-35 totaled £32,365,000; on beer, £58,693,000; 
and on wine £4,395,000; total £95,453,000 (£96,750,- 
000 in 1933-34). Liquor licenses during the year 
-trought £4,220,000 into the treasury. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DOLE, 


Unemployment contiaues the great economic and 
political problem. The number of registered workers 
on July 31, 1934, was 12,313,260, covered by the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. This number does not 
include agricultural workers, domestic employees, 
pational or local government employees or workers, 
whc receive regularlv more than £250 annually. 


The record of the unemployed registered at the 
employment exchanges (000 omitted) is: 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935 
Jan. 31...1,534 2,624 2,728 2,979 2,407 2,995 
April 30..1,752 2,593 2,652 2,771 2,148 2,030 
June 30...1,947 2,707 2,747 2,498 2,124 2,004 
Aug. 31...2,106 2,762 2,963 2,411 2,137 ..... 
Oct.31...2,190 2,726 2,817 2,335 2,119 . 


The 2,000,110 unemployed on June 24, 1935, in 
Great Britain, included 1,615,081 men, 308 
women, 55,647 boys and 46,074 girls. On that date 
there were 68,042 unemployed in Northern Ireland. 

The minimum age of entry into unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
years to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no longer 

+ required to attend school) on Sept. 3, 1934. By Dec. 
1934, insurance books were issued td 899,283 (499,- 

_ 492 boys and 399,791 dors There were also 19,108 
uninsured boys and 17,845 uninsured girls under 16 

registered on Dec. 17 as unemployed. 

The report on the Unemployment Fund on Dec. 
31, 1934, showed receipts for the year amounted to 
£62,195,627, of which all but £59,744 represented 
the insurance contributions of employers, employed 

ns and the State. The expenditure was £49,- 
,442, made sf Be £40,588,000 for unemployment 
benefit, £3,939, for administration, £5,008,006 
for debt service, and £243,442 for minor items. In- 
eome during 1934 accordingly exceeded expenditure 
by £12,417,185; making, with £3,260,000, carried 
down at the of the year, a total of £15,- 
677,185. Of this total, £5,150,000 was used before 
June 30 to repay Treasury advances falling due for 
ayment in the first half of the year. The net 
riance, Dec. 31, 1934, was thus £10,527,185. By 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1934, the debt of 
the Unemployment Fund was funded at the figure 
at which it stood on June 30, 1934, namely, £105,- 

780,000, with two fixed half-yearly eee: of 
£2,500,000 each, covering principal and interest, to 
be made on Sept. 30 and Mar. 31. The first half- 
ently, payment of £2,500,000 was made on Sept. 

30, 19: 


34. ; 
‘The total number of persons (excluding lunatics 
in asylums, those receiving medical relief only, and 
‘easuals totaling approximately 190,302) in receipt of 
Poor Law relief (domiciliary and institutional) in 
England and Wales on Jan. 1, 1935, was 1,282,589 
as compared with 1,202,912 in 1934. The totals 
include 452,075 and 424,946, who would ordinarily be 
employed. The number receiving outdoor relief in 
Scotland as of Jan. 15, 1935, was 397,937 (302,273 
in 1934). 
’ The Riinistry of Labor Gazette reported that the 
ered improvement in employment which occ 
in 1933 continued in 1934 though at a slower pace. 
On Dec. 17, 1934, the number of insured persons, 
16-64, at work was 10,248,000 and the unemployed 
numbered 1,717,000, having averaged 16.8% during 
‘the as compared with 19.9% in 1933, and 22.1% 
in 1932, The total net increase, 1934, in weekly full- 
time pe of about 1,332,700 work ple was 
about £93,900, and the net decrease for about 87,000 
“was £4,100. Trade disputes involving stoppages of 
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work numbered 472 and were mostly small, in no 
case as many as 4,000 workpeople being involved, 
and the total involved, directly and indirectly, was 
only about 134,000 who lost approximately 960,000 


yi days. 
he Census of 1931 returned for England 
in its industry statistics, 31,043,753 aged id andes 
of whom 12,190,177 (mostly females) were occupied 
or retired, and 2,166,806 were returned as out of work 
on April 26, 1931, and 16,686,570 (11,563,591 males: 
and 5,122,979 females) were at work. The number 
employed by the largest industry groups, with the 
number of unemployed _in parentheses, was: Com- 
merce and finance, 2,769,366 (202,316); personal 
service, ete., 2,245,716 (177,707); metals, machines, 
ete., 1,761,800 (423,336); public administration and 
defense, 1,378,059 (99,618); transport and communi- 
rope tt Ne (135,933); agricuiture, 96 
‘ ; mining an uatrrying, 984,014 (213, 
and textiles, 964,005 21,773), aes 


COST OF PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES. 


Total expenditures in England and W \ 
Scotland in the financial year 1932 ers fs 
£480,384,000 (£468,327,000 in 1930), which com- 
pared with £306,740,000 for 1920-21, and £63,157,- 
000 for 1910-11, in which year the various acts relat- 
ing to unemployment insurance, and some types of 
ee ware nek in rey 

e larges em was for £100,816,000, expen 
under the Education acts, £11,528,000 Brat 
aig oo et ar 28 and Over ee times the amount 
of such expenditure in 10-11. The number 
pupils directly benefited was 8,258,372. = 

Next was expenditure under War Pensions acts 
and Ministry of Pensions acts, aggregating £44,516,- 
000 fe pis ganna ey IR oF — than half ‘the 
amount so expe nD -21. eneficiaries num- 
bered 1,042,000. ee 

Under the Unemployment Insurance acts, £117,- 
696,000 (£122,810,000 in 1931) was expended, twelve 
times that for 1920-21. The number of persons in- 
sured was officially estimated as about 12,400,000 
on July 1, 1933, as compared with 12,360,000 in 
1932, 12,000,000 in 1931, 11,700,000 in 1930, and 11,- 
854,000 in 1929. 


Poor Relief acts account for expenditure of £44,- 
061,000 (£41,202,000 in 1931); beneficiaries number- 
ing 1,676,540 (1,394,281 in 1931). This expenditure 
was nearly £10,000,000 more than in 1920-21. 

Expenditures resulting from the National Health 
Insurance acts amounted to £37,455,000 (37,459,000 
in 1931), an increase of £7,600,000 over 1920-21. The 
number of persons insured under these acts, Dec. 31, 
1933, was 18,451,000. 

Expenditures made under the Widows, Orphans 
and Old Age Pensions acts aggregated £81,392,000 
(£78,360,000 in 1931). In 1921, when only certain 
of the Old Age Pension acts were in force, the ex- 
penditure amounted to £20,750,000, and in 1911 it 
was but £7,300,000. Persons benefiting totaled 3,677,- 
845 in 1934, as compared with 3,518,315 in 1933, 
3,190,703 in 1932, and 3,037,637 in 1931. Another 
very substantial social disbursement was £42,559,000 
(£40,165,000 in 1931) under the Housing of the 
ae Classes acts. In 1921 the total was £4,693,- 


Expenditures under the Lunacy and Mental De- 
ficiency acts was £5,868,000 and under Public 
Heaith acts, £12,137,C00. Of the total receipts other 
than loans amounting to over £477,379,000 to cover 
these expenditures, aggregating £490,379,000 under 
all headings, which were made in 1932, £233,295,000, 
or 48%, came from Parliamentary votes and grants. 
The rest came from sources such as required contri- 
butions under various insurance schemes, fee, in- 
terest, rents, etc. 

The cost to the Treasury of some of these be it 
tant items for 1932, 1933 and (estimated) for 1934, 
in thousands of pounds sterling, is given as follows: 


1,290, 
365); 


1932. 1933. 1934. 

£000. £000, £000. 

War Pensions............ 49,467 46,825 45,219 
Old Age Pensions (Non- 

Contributory).......... ,182 41,047 41,703 
Widows, etc., Contributory 

Pensions #2. og cs ciao 0,000 11,000 12,000 

National Health Insurance. 6,184 6,009 6,025 

Unemployment Insurance.. 49,613 72,968 71,932 
Education, including Teach- 

ers’ Pensions........... 47,707 44,645 49,284 

OTR oceged yn a Tramp 202,153 222,494 226,163 


The number of workpeople coming within the pro- 
visions of the Workmen's he Ths Acts and 
the Employers’ and Employees’ Liability Act (1880) 
in 1933 was 6,843,125. There were 2,057 fatal cases, 
compensation payments for which aggregated £608,- 
315, an average of £295 15s; and 344,216 non-fatal 
eases, compensation payments for which aggregated 
£4,325,869. e 


f 


’ 


- The number of ances built up to March 31, 1024 


B 1 

‘was 86,000; up to March 31, 1934, 266 Lord | committing he , 2 There were 
Halifax in the House of ‘Lords, July 18, 1935, an-~ uh ne ,843 in age My 

nounced that in the next five years more than 280, 000° ‘were ‘killed in trai 
_ houses unfit for human habitation would be razed, Janel in 94, 0 oe Shieh  approxiinately: 900. 
and replaced by houses measuring up to standards poe estrians (co Ae aes 

of accommodation to be fixed by Parliament and if | 918; 1932, 1,266 5 and 818; 1931 1,326 and 9) 
necessary government assistance would be given in | number i ijured. in 1934 was 58;907; 56, 


financing Teplnoements, 
‘OLD AGE PENSIONS, 


e on the rolls at a cost to the state of about 

12,000,000 a year. These pensions were raised 
until - every . British subject and resident of the 
“cereal Kingdom over seventy years of age, under 
oh in qualifications, whose yearly means do not 
exceed £50 (broadly speaking $250) was. entitled 
O -& pension. The weekly amount was ten shillings 
if the pensioner's yearly means did not exceed 
£26 5s; above that sum the pension decreased by 
j se every, £5 58 until at £47 5s it became Is a 
Co) 


1933, 730 


Sh eRe. new ct, effective Jan. 4, 1926, applies to all 
now = under the National meee nsurance 
‘ ee t. 


these, ‘three and anprhait pence. 
Ww: Ss of all men insured undef the new plan 
lyi ter 1924, will receive ten shillings weekly 


Oh 

Tite unless they remarry, the eldest child five 
ee _and the other children three shillings 

_ ill they reach the age of fourteen. All re- 

0 and means of tests on insured persons 
seventy, are abolished and the_ beneficiaries 

ah the new scheme will receive ten shillings weekly 
fter reaching the age of sixty-five. 

AMD domestic servants and agricultural laborers 
iat “now under the new plan. The only workers 
who do not are those earning more than £250 a 
year o or who belong to excepted occupations, such 


fo 


th oe force and civil service, schoolmasters 
Saat lik, o have their own scheme of insur- 
ance | peranin ating. 


/ 9). EMIGRATION. 

et excess of emigrants from the United 

qi nedom and Northern Ireland over immigrants in 

1930 was 23,540, and in 1929, 29,537; but othe tide 
turned, and ‘in 1931 there was an immigrant excess 
of 3. 249, the excess rising to 48,906 in 1932, reced- 

,839 in 1933, and to 25, '390 in 1934. Emi- 

ar four years to. non-European countries was. 

‘193 932. 


“European countries returning in 
nited mre Eiet from 


ir fe 


t 


De: 
"1929. 1930. 


1931... rare 1933. 1934. 

Melara <08a/5.8 16:3 14.4- 14.8 
ef mae el ES 12.3 io 12.3. 118 
whe expectation of life at birth in Great Britain 

oy ploven ag greater for males. and thirteen 
greater ‘or comeles than it was sixty years 


"CRIME, AND TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


pie. e Home Secretary reported that in 1934 there 
me e 28 murders of persons over the age of one year 
e Li es pesoereneon District, as compared 
with 21 in 3, and 23 in 1932; it was an average 
Ghite p pant 25 years. Eight of the mur- 
“a ania tt op pet 7 were found guilty and 
eer ct to death, 3 were found insane, and one 
defendant was ai Psheke Only one case was not 
solved. In addition, 5 infants under the age of one 
ear were murdered: There were 21 manslaughter 
a as against 28 in 1933, 16 in 1932, and 19 in 
‘and 763 ob ae suicides, as against 813 in 


o 


In Great Britain, 343 persons were kill 
injured in 1934 in road accidents, chieny: by auto- — 
mobiles, and more than one-half were the result of x 
motorcycle accidents. ; 
The authorized strength of ae police force of Eng- 
land and Wales, Sept. 29, 1934, was 58,303 (includ-._ 
ing 19,568 in the uniformed branch of the Metro- y 
politan police and 1,097 in the Criminal Investigation 
Department). That of Scotland was 6,526, and that 
of Northern Ireland, 2,787. 
Air Vice Marshal Sir Philip Game, succeeded Lord ~ 
Trenchard as head of the Metropolitan police (Scot- 
land Yard) in June, 1935. - 


EDUCATION. 


The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of British history. But there 
are many others in England, London, Durham, ~ 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, i 
Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. An- 3 
drews, ‘Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen: and one as 


in Wales. 

At the 16 universities in 1934-35 there were 5,664 
professors, lecturers, etc., and 54,078 resident stu- 
dents; 9 coreses. exclusively for women, had. 181 
professors, etc., and 2,171 students. 
~ For education ne budget for 1934-35 carried £47,- 
578,000, and that for 1935-36 carries £54,104,000 — 
(exeluding pensions). /Ineluding amounts appro-— 
propriated in addition from the rates by local edu- 
cation boards, the total eepene ture on elementary 
schools in England and Wales alone for 1932-33 was — 
£61,305,000. The total ordinary expenditure on all 
schools in Scotland in 1931-32 was £7,391,930. Par- 
liamentary grants totaled £2,473,381. 

In 1932-33, ordinary. schools for elementary edu- 
cation in England and Wales numbered 21,573, with 
20,842 teachers and an average attendance of 5. 065,- 
963 pupils. In Scotland there were 2,909 p 
Schools, with 19,402 teachers and 669, 058 anil en- 
rolled. Efficient secondary schools in England and 
Wales numbered 2,068, with 23,024 teachers and 
536,260 popys | and in Scotland 253 with 6,704 teach- 
ers and 161,954 pupils. 

The ey er school age limit in England and 
Wales is 14 years. 


GOLD IN BANK OF ENGLAND. 
eRe £164,500, ae gold_ holdings of the Bank of 


= ati 


a 


ee 


‘ 


nelane on Aug. 5, 1925, was the largest in the 
of the institution ‘until the fase of gold 
tollor ng the eee of the United States from the 


old standard in th ch gal of 1933. On April 29, — 

925, the week "4 which id pa paym ment was resumed, 
they stood at 5,7. e JouRet oldings j 
since then were wavek Hi .895, on Jan. 20; 1926; and 
the highest, £176,584,362, on Sept. 13, 1928. ‘Gold 
exports followed. Before the war the largest, amount 
ever held. was £53,634.723, on Jan. 12, 1914. 
The statement of the Bank of England for ‘Sept. 
19, 1935, as compared with the corresponding date 
of one and two years ago, follows: 

, 1934 1935. 


1933 
000 000 £000 
192,434 194,315 


Gold holdings.......... 
Reserve in bagking bagsiee 


gold and notes... 166 
Notes in circulation. . |. 398,149 
Public deposits. ........ 18,218 1,465 
Other deposits.......... nan 129,600 
Government securities . 160 


Other securities......... 23,64 


2% 
a, 


ti 2 
On Noy. a PER the fduelary currenc: 
amalgamated _ wi of England note 
adding at that tne £234, 199,000 to the amount « tof 
Bank of England nae outstanding, pigs e A 
1932, to March 31, 1933, an increase of £15 000 
in the fiduciary issue was authorized by the gov- 
Somers Britain t off. th Id di } 
Tea ain went o e gold standard on 
Be t, 21, 1931. The pound erling, == p 
Ht Pore tie ig 
sho e@ not at the gold holdings in the. 
Bank of England are carri 
84 shillings fe ; Soa ed at the statutory ra of 
é@ amount due 9,030,309 deposi 
oti EIB Sait da tis aa pie 
y e ordina; i 
the trustee savings banks numbered xi 


ae PRB ESS OLSEN ABEND SD OA PRE oe SO ree 


f 
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whom was due approximatel, 00; 
>. y £88,791,000; th 
were 304,517 active accounts in the inevestarient de 


Partment with deposits approximating £82,617,000. 


TAXATION REDUCED. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville Chamberlai 
in presenting his budget for 1935-36 told the House 
that the income tax for 1936 could be reduced and 
exemptions somewhat Increased (to a total reduction 
of revenue of about £4,500,000), and the tax on en- 
tertainments reduced by about £2,025,000 and liquor 
licenses in cities reduced by about £75,000. The 
remaining half of the emergency reductions on salaries 
of ministers, members of Parliament, civil servants, 
ete., was restored as from July 1, 1935, at an esti- 
posted ee of £4,000,000. 

e Treasury's estimated value of the State assets 
as of March 31, 1935, was £618,159,370 (including 
Suez Canal shares, £88,695,000 at estimated market 
value); and the Exchequer balances in the banks of 

land and Ireland aggregated £2,540,000. 

he permanent annual charge of the national 
debt is £224,000,000, including interest, management 
and new sinking fund. The British per capita debt 
in 1932 was £160 19s 4d, and the service charge 
per capita per annum, £7 Os 94d. 

National taxation, as of Dec. 24, 1933, was esti- 
mated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at £16 
Os 8d per capita. 

At the Ottawa Imperial Conference, July, 1932, 
agreement was reached with the Dominions, India 
and Southern Rhodesia that their tariff preferences 
on British goods would be increased in return for 

t Britain placing a duty on foreign wheat and 
copper, continuing for five years the admission of 
eer products duty free, and pledging not to re- 

juce the 10% duty on foreign timber, leather, lead, 
zine and certain agricultural products without con- 
sent of the Dominions. Commercial treaties con- 
taining mutual! concessions for the improvement of 
trade have been concluded with Argentina, the 
Scandinavian and Baltic States, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Turkey and Uruguay. Japan's invasion of 
the cotton goods market of the Empire was checked 
by tariff increases and a quota system. 


THE WAR DEBTS. 


_ The Treasury in its report to the House of Com- 
mons listed the war debt owed on March 31, 1934, 
to the United States as: Government Loan, £879,- 
534,246 ($4,368,000,000 at par of exchange); and 
544% 20-yr. bonds of 1937, £4,123,438 ($20,087, 400). 

e first item includes £28,000,000 being the 

cipal portion of the installment of $159,520,000 

ab the year ending June 30, 1932, which 
Was suspended under the moratorium proposed by 
President Hoover, repayable with interest at 4% by 
Means of 10 ual annuities of $19,441,530 com- 
mencing Dec. 15, 1933. 

On March 31, 1935, the outstanding British gov- 
ernment loans to the Dominions were: Australia, 
£79,724,000; New Zealand, £26,191,000; and New- 
foundland, £400,000; total £106,315,000. 

Allied War Debts (funded), due to Great Britain— 
France, £755,875,000; Italy, £252,938,000; Rou- 
mania, 375,000; Portugal, £22,425,000; Yugo- 
Slavia, £31,750,000; Greece, £22,375,000; total, 


Loans due Belgium, 
£3,600,000; Poland, 


£3,971.000: Roumania, £2,101,000; Estonia, £218,- 
000: Yugo-Slavia, £1,945,000; and ‘Austria, £8,825,- 
000; total, £29,660,000 


0 E 
Other debts due—Latvia, £1,244,000; Greece, 
43,000; Poland, £71,000; Czechoslovakia, £403,000; 

mania, £18,000; Estonia, £917,000; huania, 
£30,000; Aad pper Silesia Plebiscite), £614,000; 
total, £3,340,000. 
Debts not funded—Allied war debt: Russia, £1,- 

493, ; Relief and Reconstruction Loans, 
Armenia, £200,000, and £1,479,000. 

The total capital amount due Great Britain from 
the countries detailed above is £2,500,225,000, of 
which £1,245,172,000 is the uncollectable Russian 
and Armenian debt. 


THE “BIG FIVE” BANKS. 
_ The “Big Five” banks—The Midland, Lloyd's, 
Barclay’s, Westminster and the National Provincial 
—in the composite balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, for 
four years, showed these figures in millions of pounds: 
Liabilities 


Bee ls) 1931.. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Capital and Re- 
serv 


figs fies fies fag 

Pe de 93.0040 182.4, |. 108,912, 
0.1 254.0 9.5 257.9 

102.5 11l1 107.9 - 139.7 

211.4 355.4 269.9 5 

234.3 39916 481.9 507.0 

811.0 59255 660.8 680.1 


- £10,000 in value with a total value of £347,712,000; 
id had an 


583, 


These five banks in the aggregate are int 
with 70% of the British deposits ane hold practi 
no securities not of the trustee ¢lass, all readily con- 
vertible into cash. The Bankers’ Alamanac lists 24 
institutions in England and Wales, eight in Scotland 
and six in Northern Ireland, which have among them 
nearly 13,000 branches. Of these thirty-eight the 
Big Five own or control twelve with about 9,500 
branches. There are scores of other institutions 
which deal in exchange operations and investments 
and overseas banking which would be classed as 
eh _— Caeegs ha cuk See had, in 1934, 

oint.stock banks w: 8 ranches, 
pe ra Lets aging aes 1878. Mm se 

ankruptecies in the United Kingdom duri 
numbered 7,601, a decrease of “L361 from 193) 
wien Wienke 1931, 7,999. 

é Midlan ank estimated new capital issues 
in 1934 of £150,190,000, of which £106, 741.000 were 
for the United Kingdom, and £132,868,900 in 1933 
of which £95,059,000 were for the United Kingdom. 
These are exclusive of all borrowings of the British 
Government for purely financial purposes. 

The estimated income from overseas investments 
was placed at. £285,000,000 in 1928; £270,000,000 in 
1929; £220,000,000 in 1930; £170,000,000 in 1931; 
£150,000,000 in 1932; £160,000,000 in 1933, and 
£175,000,000 in 1934. 

The estimated income from overseas investments 
was placed at £285,000,000 in 1928; £270,000,000 in 
1929; £220,000,000 in 1930; £170,000,000 in 1931; 
£145,000,000 in 1932, and £155,000,000 in 1933. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, addressing the Royal Statistical 
Society as its president on Nov. 18, 1930, revised 
his estimate of the National wealth which he had 
made as of 1914, placing it then at £14,310 million. 
He reached for 1917 a total of £24,445 million 
or £18,045 million net, with an extreme margi 
of possible doubt of £1,350 million. He held that 
the British had spent the whole of the natural sav- 
ings for about six years and lost a quarter of their 
foreign investments, and then saved somewhere 
about £450 million a year for the near eight years. 

A survey of the United States Department of 
Commerce estimated at the end of 1930, American 
investments in Great Britain aggregated $640,- 


892,000, of which $497,305,000 were direct invest- - 


ments and $143,587,000 portfolio. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS. 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue reported 
for the fiscal year 1932-33 that there were 297-pound 
sterling millionaires in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland—that is, those returned as paying taxes on 
incomes of £50,000 or more. The number in 1931-32 
was 333; in 1930-31, 540; in 1929-30, 519; in 1928-29, 
487; in 1927-28, 419; and for 1924-25, 601. There 
were 7,900,000 persons with incomes liable to tax- 


ation, but 4,400,000 were relieved by allowances for 


dependents, etc., leaving 3,500,000 (a decrease of 
100,000 from 1931-32) to pay £249,796,496 in income 
taxes. The total income brought under reyiew was 
£3,203,089,924, but the actual tax was levied on only 
£2,553,657,183. There were 84,175 with incomes of 
£2, or more who paid surtaxes which totaled 
£60,310,344 on incomes aggregating £414,701,427. 

The total number of estates liable to estate duty 
in 1933-34 was 134,193, of which 8,354 exceeded 


13 estates were in excess of £1,000,000 an 
aggregate value of £45,477,000. The net revenue 
from the estate duties aggregated £75,488,476, and 
from legacy and succession duties, £9,741,749. 

The standard rate of tax for 1923-25 was 4s 6d 
on the pound; in 1925-30, 4s; in 1931, 4s 6d; in 
1931-34, 5s, and for 1934-36, 4s 6d. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FORCES. 


regular Army, exclusive of India, numbered 
Jan. 1, 1935, 152,000 officers and men, of which 
111,598 were in Great Britain. The strength of the 
cavalry was 8,000, all ranks; of the Royal Artillery, 
23,000; and of the Royal Engineers, 6,000. The 
British garrison in India numbered 57,554, of all 
ranks, making the total strength of the Army 209,758, 
of all ranks. The strength of the Army Reserve 


(men who have served in the colors) was 111,364; 


of the Supplementary Reserve, 18,609. The Terri- 
forial torceon Jan. 1, 1934, was 130,500; it is being 


950,000; 1932-33. £36,508,000; 1931-32, £39,930. 
1 ; an 40. 


500,000; and in 1929-30, £40,500,000. 
MEDS ie ary) the Navy in its chief units, as 


h Admiralty as of March 31, 
given out by the Britis y toe battle 


cruisers, 3; cruisers, 50; aircraft carriers, 8; flotilla 


cruisers, 9,000 tons, 3 


ee 


—_—s 


— a ee 


ers, rm 300 ey 3: ERA " aan destroyers, 17; | a 
- submarines, 6. Under the 1935-36 estimates there | 
AS) ‘be built, 3 3 sun of 9,000 tons ¥ iantee ie 
_ leader, 2 ers, 3 submarines, an a ary, } ( 
_- eratts. ab: ‘ba Ks orabe State Diaiben | Rie rity of ( 
~. The personnel, Jan, 1, 1934, mimbered 144,871;|. In the general election, Nov. 30, 33, the rest 
und for 1935-36, 94, ‘iso men = (excluding marines) was: Unionists, 37; Nationalists, Independent 
were’ provided for vy the estimates. The budget | Unionists, 2; Labor, 2; Fianna Fail, Ae and: i. BR. 
estimate for. the 0; 10g 1935-36 is £60,050,000; Republicans, a. 
1934-35, £56, 550, ens 933-34, £53, Bre 100 ; 1932-33- A separate parliamentary and gees _govern- " 
| bai 0 88 0,476,000; 1930-31, £51,,| ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 


000; and f ne reese £55, 865,000. and “‘eontracted out’ of the newly establish 
rent’ Britain and Germany reached a. bilateral | Irish Free State in December, 1922. The Parlia- 
’ agreement on naval matters on June 18, 1935, when | ment consists of a Senate of 26, and House of Com- 
»  @ treaty was signed in London under which Great | mons of 52, both elected with power to k te in 
a . Britain agreed that Germany should have the right | local matters except such as. are of Imperia’ concern 
to a fleet with an aggregate bonnage equal to 35% of | or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. — 
the British navy. This, if built up at once, would | Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the noua 
b bye 15% of the present naval tonnage of France; | of Commons 
id. add a total of 183,750 tons. Germany- The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col-_ 
as also allowed to increase her proportion of sub-| lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes , 
arines to 45% if she economizes in other categories | certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
pon due notice to the British Government and | local exchequer; the contribution to the Imperial — 
after friendly discussion, Germany also agreed | exchequer fixed tentatively in 1520 at about 30% 
never | again to resort to unrestricted submarine war- fA the total revenue has tumbled steadily to less than | 


soe. snus accepting the rules of Part IV of the Lon- Aas 000 in 4929-30. Recent pose ‘shares 
on at 8 Treaty. Income. Expe wa 
£8, 205. 500 21, POO 


ritain has 26 naval bases outside of the ton Teter £8,222,000 
ish Islés 1930-31 net... ... 

(For ‘the V Washington Naval Treaty, see The World 1931-32 net. . 

anac for 1923, pages 675-85; for the London | 4939-33 net 
AA see The World Almanac for 1931, | 1933-34 est... 


9/408,000 11°00 ‘ 
9,746,000 7,000 © 
8, 826.000 3,000. 
Royal Air Force, on_March 13, 1985, was =" 9.088 509 509 5S 
Bee eet nurs aad 33 auxilary. | _ ‘The census of April, 1926, returned the population — 
6 in Egypt, Palestine and Trans Jordan, 4 in | Of Northern Ireland ' a8 1,206, Cat ee ec of 
2 in Singapore, 1 in Aden, 16 in the fleet air | 9-5 Percent. over e population of Belfast 
"arm at home and abroad, and §’squadrons of flying | ‘Re ooo:t?v".. tanger than Connecticut by 300 square 
Doats. at home and abroad. The personnel serving inlies. The birth rate, 1930 was 20.8; death rate, 


it home numbered 33,000 of which officers numbered 


100, warrant and non-commis- 
wien census of 1926 returned: Catholics, 420, 428, 
and oe haa 1020 19,000. esbyterians, 393,374; Protestant Episcopali ¥ 
338 eT Methodists, "49,554; other professions, 


i‘ | Soriven, Basal & Ai Sas, Arie soe 
rat an 2,000 new aircraft including a new type of | Under crops e chief harvests _ 
ie heavy ‘bomber would be built before March 31, 1937; | 12 1933 were: panies, 948, Ht tons; turnips, 596,- 
that Britain’s home defense force would be 4 Hope pete. te O21 tons; flax, 2,173 tons; and 
AS eee ot oe powem ye The livestock census, he 1934, returned: Horses, 4 
nage estimate for the Air Force for 1935-36 | 84,795; mules, 196; asses, 7,478; cattle, ‘698,290; 
0, 000, but on July 23, Parliament passed sheep, 474, 266; goats, 48,429; swine, 295, be eee: 
pplementary’ vote of £5,335,000 with an increase | _ There were $7,489 agricultural holdings : 
000 in personnel outside of India, of whom | On€ acre in the hands of 96,428 separate ‘occupiers _ > 
o be mua Fhe first-olase flying acpi ied weaving and shipbuilding are the chief 
Breede hss ws: isseae are, | RE baa eae ee 
udget expe mditures were: 1934-35, £17,- De ee i eM 
66 a ah us budge £17. P aoe. 000; 1932-33, £17,380,000: | employing 70,000 hands.. Linen goods to the - 
1931 ee 18,100,000; 1930-31, £17,850,000; or value of £5,431,515 were. exported in 1931; an 
9-30, £16, £5,272,300 in 1932, caters Ogi end of linens, 
For eivil aviation, £595;000 was allotted in 1935-36 | etc., to the United. Sta Se anes 
e§ maintained ‘were London-Manchester, | $10, 292,625; and in 1980, $12, 315 alo. ship 
erdam, London-Brussels-Cologne, Lon: | yatds employ normally about 30, 000 Behe with 
d Cairo-Karachi. In January, 1932, | 80 output of about 250,000 tons 
a Town service was opened, and in Imports were, 1932, £43 912,000; ‘and. 1931, 
34, a regular service to Australia was rib 381,000 ,000, exports, 1932, £36,937,000; and 1931,” 
The census of production 1980, returned 146,136 
se nt eps ae net eee valued At £20,413. 000 
and a ne’ 
The 880,04 Mend in saat ‘ i output, 6 
nemployment has been severe. On June 24 ne 
number was 68,432 (men, 45,514; wom 
: boys, 1,450; girls, 850); 4 ee eee 
W ioscan TRELAND, P Dr: awing rable from 
to f (Ulster.) 1 ‘ +529 persons - 
y 5,237 square miles, P 
ULATION, census of 16, 1,256,322; official | tot: a 
stints June 30, 1934, (0,000. and 70, B'207) 
; total L307 1192, 
ees t in th 
0: ‘AS e 
and vessels of P30, 698 tons ip thee 


a 


Q as nted for six years from Dec. 8, 1934, | Coasting trade. 
Py ‘. t A 
me alata er, Viscount Craigavon (Sir James IRISH FREE STATE. 


ane of Finance, H. M. Pollock. 


' . (Saorstat Elreann.) Th 
ue mister of Home Affairs, Sir R. Dawson Bates, AREA, 26,601 sq. m.; 17,024,481 acres, : } 
ister ‘of Education Viscount Charlemont, POPULATION, census of 1926, 2,972, 
x Minister of Labor, J. M, Andrews. Oi aatt omit 


estimate June 30, 1933, 2,992,000. 


Oreere Dublin; ulation, © 
316,471; greater "Dublin 4 created o 
Oiraechtas, - July, 


“Minister of Agriculture, Sir Basil S. Brooke, Bt. 
Minister of Commerce, J. Milne Barbour. 

“Bix of the niné counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner | ft Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
gether with the parliamentary bor oughs of Belfast 


Gorernor General, Donal Buckley (Dombnall U 
_Buachalla), Nov. 26, 1932. Ps $ 


President of the Executive Council and Mintster for 
- External Affairs, Eamon de Valera, Feb. 8, 1933. 


Vice-President and Minister for Local Government 
. Public Health, Sean T. Oreaiy, zi 


Minister for Lands and Fisheries, Senator Joseph 
Connolly, 


Minister for Industry and Commerce, Sean Lemass. 


_ Mintster for Finance, Sean MacEntee. 


Minister for Agriculture, Dr. James Ryan. 
Minister for Defense, Frank Aiken. 


“WMinister for Education, Thomas Derrig. 
Mintster for Justice, Patrick Ruttledge. 
Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, Gerald Boland. 


_ Monaghan of the Province of Ulster. 


stitution, which was enacted 


_ 


Attorney General, Conor Alexander Maguire, K. C. 

ene of the Dail, Frank Fahy. 

hairman of the Senate, Thomas Westropp Bennett. 
“baa ee to the Untied States, Michael 

ac e. 

Consul General, New York City, W. J. B. Macaulay, 
Chrysler Bldg. 

Consuls, Boston, P. Galwey-Foley, 84 State Street: 
Chicago, D. J. McGrath, Wrigley Bldg.; San 
Francisco, Matthew Murphy, 681 Market St. 
The Irish Free State comprises the three Southern 

Provinces of Ireland—Leinster, Munster and Con- 

naught—and three counties, Cavan, Donegal and 

It is about 

equal in size to the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 

mont and Massachusetts. 

Under the Treaty Northern Ireland, consisting of 
six counties, Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh; 
Londonderry and Tyrone, of the Province of Ulster, 
exercised its option of continuing a separate existence 
under the Act of 1920. 

The Irish Free State is a co-equal, self-governing 
Dominion “in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire” as set forth in the Anglo-Irish 
treaty signed Dec. 8, 1921. A provisional Govern- 
Ment was set up Jan. 14, 1922, In a 1922, 
the provisional Parliament met and drew up a con- 
on . 25 and came 
into effect by proclamation Dec. 6. When Parlia- 
ment met, Timothy M. Healy was sworn in as Gov- 
ernor General, and tricolor, green, white 
and orange, raised over the Viceregal Lodge. Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave was chosen President of the 
Executive Council, named the six Ministers and the 
thirty nominated Senators. The last British troops 
handed over the barracks and ports to the Free 
State soldiers and left Dublin for England Dec. 17. 

The Constitution declares that all powers of 
government and all authority in Ireland are de- 
Tived from the people of Ireland. The Irish ge 
is declared to be the national language, but English 
is equally recognized as an official language. Liberty 
of person and the dwelling of a citizen is inviolable. 
There is to be no endowment of any religion; free- 
dom of conscience and freedom of worship are guar- 
anteed to every citizen, also free speech and the right 
to assemble peacefully and to form unions and asso- 
ciations for purposes not opposed to public morality. 
Elementary education is free. 

The franchise is extended to both sexes over the 

e of 21 for the election of deputies to the Dail 
House). At the gene election of 1927 
piers were 1,730,426 voters on the list. Elections 


are determined under 2 proportional representation 
system. The Irish Free State (26 counties and four 
county boro Dublin, Cork, Limerick and 


C y hs—. 

Waterford) is divided into 28 electoral constituencies, 
including the two universities, Dublin University 
and the National University, each of which returns 
three Deputies. The number of deputies in the Dail 
is 153, which, unless sooner dissolved, has a life of 
five years. 

The Seanad Eireann (the Senate) has 40 members, 
all of cial qualification of service to the nation or 
of attainments, one-third being elected by the Dail 
and Senate voting conjointly. A bill passed by the 


- Dail but vetoed by the Senate, if passed again by the 


Dail will become 3 law after 18 months. 

The provision of the Constitution providing that 
all members of Parliament must take the prescribed 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution and to the 
King, like t taken in the Dominion of Canada, 
Was removed by law on May 3, 1933. 

The Executive Council must contain not more 
than 12 or less than 5 Ministers. One may be a 


_ member of the Senate but all others must be members 
of the Dail. The president of the Executive Council 


_is elected by the 
_ Inust be approved by the Dail. Deputies and min- 


ail, and names the ministers who 


isters are 
i THE DeVALERA GOVERNMENT. 
- The general election Feb. 16, 1932. returned the 


Foreign Countries—Irish Free State. 


585 
seventh Dail: Fianna Fail (De Valera), 72; Labor, 7; 
Cumann Na nGaedheal (Cosgrave), 57; Farmers, 4; 


Independents, 13. Of the eligible voters 70% went 
_ — eas. Cosgrave was defeated after 10 years 

The Dail convened on March 9 and by a vote of 
81 to 68 elected Hamonn de Valera, President of the 
Executive Council, and t’rank Fahy, Speaker in place 
of Prof. Michael Hayes, by a vote of 79 to 77. 

The Dail on March 18 repealed the public safety 
act of Oct. 16, 1931, and De Valera’s government 
released 20 political prisoners and set about to abolish 
the oath which was consummated in April, 1933. 

The De Valera government on June 30, 1932, with- 
hefd the semi-annual payment of the land purchase 
annuities, approximately £1,500,000, then due to 
Great Britain under the financial agreements of 1921, 
1923 and 1926. declaring that it knew nothing of the 
Cosgrave financial agreements, which, it was claimed, 
had never received the approval of the Dail. 

The British Government had expressed “grave 
concern” over the abrogation of an integral part 
of the treaty, and the governments of the sister domin- 
ions, New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa, made certain representations to the 
government of the Irish Free State, and Canada 
issued a “‘white paper.” The withholding of the 
land annuities added to the strain. Conferences of 
ministers held in Dublin and London considered the 
settlement of the questions by arbitration, British 
ministers standing for a within-the-Empire court, 
and the Irish asserting the right to name any one. as 
arbitrator. Direct negotiations failed. On March 
30, 1933, the suspended annuities to the amount of 
£4,677,000 were converted into the Treasury for 
ordinary purposes. - 

_The British parliament, in retaliation for the 
withholding of the annuities, passed a bill empower= 
ing the y to impose tariffs up to 100% on 
imports from the Irish Free State if necessary to 
recover the unpaid land annuities of £1,500,000, 
The vote in the House on July 8 was 222 to 30. 
A 20% duty on Irish produce was put into effect 
on July 15. 

The Dail retaliated on July 15 by voting 68 to 57 
tor a bill giving the government emergency powers 
to place tariffs on British goods, and on hes 5 
voted, 58 to 43, an emergency fund of £2,000,000 to 
carry on the ecénomic war. The government put 
reprisal duties of 20% or more in effect on July 26. 
The Free State sent a delegation headed by Sean 
O'Kelly to the Inter-Empire Trade Conference 
held in Ottawa in July and August, and concluded 
commercial treaties with Canada and the Union of 
South Africa. 


De Valera dissolved the Dail on Jan. 3, 1933, and’ 


at the election for the Eighth Dail, on Jan. 24, 1933, 
won a clear majority of one over all other parties: 

Fail, 77; Cumann Na nGaedheal, 49; Center 
(MacDermott's), 10; Labor, 8; Independent, 9. 
De Valera was elected President of the Executive 
Council on Feb. 8 by a vote of 82 to 54. 

President DeValera in 1933 put through the Dail 
by a vote of 54 to 38 a bill to amend the articles of 
the Constitution so as to abolish the Senate because 
it had thwarted the will of the Government. This 
bill was rejected by the Senate and awaits the 
expiration of 18 months to become law automatically; 
it may be held up indefinitely as in the elections of 
Dec. 9, 1934, the Government gained seven seats 
in the Senate and now have 29 members to the 
Opposition’s 31. ‘The Government's bill abolishing 
the right of Free State citizens to appeal to. the 
Judiciary Committee of the Privy Council, the 
highest court in the British Empire, was passed on 
Oct. 31, 1933. An Act passed by the Dail on Dec. 
19, 1934, declared that no Irish Free State citizen, 
under Irish Law, is any longer a British snbject. 

The Free State and Great Britain made a trade 
agreement on Jan. 3, 1935, where the Free State 
will take annually 1,250,000 tons of coal in exchange 
for cattle of corresponding value. 

The United Ireland party on March 21, 1935, 
elected former President William T. Cosgrave 
leader in place of Gen. Owen O’Duffy, resigned. 


VITAL STATISTICS, 


The census of April, 1926, in Ireland, returned 
for the Irish Free State a pee of pli a 
as compared with 3,139,688 in 1911, a loss of 3. 
per cent. The number of males was 1,506,916 and 
of females 1,456,886 (973 to 1,000). The Northern 
Ireland census showed a population of 1,256,322 
(1,230,219 in 1911, a gain of 0.5 per cent.), making 
the total for all Ireland 4,229,124. 

The report says in 1921 there were 1,817,457 
native-born frishmen ties: 1p peck 2 

‘nis is 43 cent. of Ireland’s popu 5 
iene 1.037'934 are in the United States, 367,174 
in England and Wales, 159,020, In Scotland, 108, 
in Australia, 34,419 mm New Zealand, 12,289 in the 
Union of South Africa, and 8,414 in India. 


Dubin shoved an. igenease foul “304, 802 in i911 
to 316,471 in 1926 for the city; and trom 397,957 
in 1911 to 419,156 in 1926 for the city, with its Tour 
suburban districts.’ The population of Cork in 1926 


‘{s 78,468; of Limerick, 39,690; and of Waterford, 
26,646. 


r Emigration is declining. In 1933, 903 left (355 
for the United States); in ee 811 
United States); in 1929, 


irth ‘and death rates w 
1928 1929. 930 1931 be ioe 

Birth rate.. 20.1 19.8 19.8 19.3 18.9 9.2 
Death rate. 14.2 146 14.2 14.5 14.5 is. 6 
Catholics formed 92.6% ot the population in i926, 
and Protestants of all denominations, 7.4% (220, 792, 

a decline of over 106.456 since 1911). 

_ Provision was made in 1925 for the utilization of 
ater power of the River Shannon, using Derg 
Rea Lough and Allen Lough as reservoirs, 
with a storage caontity ot 872,000,000 cubic meters. 
The fall is 98 feet. The plant began to supply electric 
ea to the Irish Free State during the winter of 


‘he Electricit Supply. Board = March 31, 1930, 
supplied 43,177,228 units to 229 consumers. 

eC maximum load was 22,000 Path and the maxi- 
daily output 280, 014 units. "There remains 
a village of over 500 population which has not 


jectrical supply. 
3 Shannon aig gr 
, in- 


towns 


he be 
£7,000,000 ($35,000,000). The Blec- 


Supply Board had spent by March 31, 1934; 


I Ean AND AGRICULTURE, 


a total capital investment of £50,000,000 in 

‘ish Free State, £23,000,000 has been invested 

aR ‘industrial enterprises of all kinds. The largest 

share ag cmap oyed in brewing, distilling, and malting. 

Thi tributive trades account for a capital 

ment of over £11,000,000, transportation for 

goin 000, banking and financial institutions 

, ,000, entertainment and personal services 
=3, 000,000 Is and newspapers for £1,250.000. 

msus‘of Industries, 1931, returned gross 

of production in grain milling as £5, 401-4 416; 

: cg een £4,077,931; | dairy products, 

- bacon curing, £3, 827,863; brewing, 

E0;340, eo sugar, confectionery and jam making 

£1 As 8,084; tobacco products, £5,744,762; clothing 

wh nie) 8 yar pert timber, £806,855: woollen 

v ed, 8,163; wood eee ture and up- 

tery , £580, ioe and malting, £518,975. 

nempl yment ‘has increased; = ‘April 6, erg 
nee a July p. AY 427; Nov. 2, 26,353; Feb. 

31,3 2; May 2 ; June 6; 39,610; July i 

8 ORI, 102, 615; March 31, 
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Nov. 50, 123,890; Feb 

6; cane 30, 130,244 
ul ure: is the ehiet industry. In 1933 of the 
702,902 acres were in. crops 
' 55 acres in woods and plan- 
ave 1932 and 1933, the harvests, in 


1932 1933 
Tans 
53,129 
624,179 
119,616 
2,160 
Fy 496,731 
1;571;900 
12 "201:761 
270,910 256,477 
ue 11 5 181 
-5,116,305 4,792,147 4,634,878 
census of June, 1988, was: Horses 
asses, 174,816; cattle, 4 136, 591 (including 
8 milk cows); sheep, 3,404,660; pigs, 930,- 
ge 32. BOS, 495. The wool clip, 1933, 


rode exported, aS com- 
3, vay to England, were: 
n 


at 6,0, 1932); shee id 

£319, Bit vie i ,584); pi ‘ #810,402 (£982. ~ 
By: 
oh h Do! 


£417, i257 (£607,321) ; horses, dicts 


3, 
hides 


bu 0 
£1, 078,102 (£1,673,910): 
raw wool, £480,506 


£204,746) ; 


fee 330 lin pxraral and manufactures 

ay fish and fish predacts: E548 83 9 gers 

eR: motor tractors and parts, £35,122 leat ey 

and books and printed matter, £137,040 (£176,424 , 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland supp! r 10% q 
of the imports and take 95% of the exports. 

The consolianticn of the railways in the Free State — 
comprising 2,653 miles, formerly operated by twenty- 
six companies, into one iy etlige company known as. 
the Great Southern Railway, was completed early 
in 1925. ‘The authorized capital in 1933 was £13 
895,001; gross apace £2,871,912; operating ex- 
penditures, £2,566,595. 

Vessels with cargoes entering the ports in. 1933 
numbered 9,812 of 6,791,098 tons. And in 1934 the 
tonnage was 6,878,000. 

Trinity College, Dublin (founded 1501) had, in — 
1933, 1,624 students, and the four constituent col: | 
leges of the National University of Ireland (founded 
1908), at Dublin, Cork, Galway and Maynooth) ~ 
had, 1,957, 781, 592, and 540 students respectively. 

The number of national schools in 1932-33 was 
5,334, with 513,349 yen and 13,615 teachers 
The budget in 1933-34 provided £3,753,430 for 
elementary education. Secondary schools num- 
bered 311 with 26,939 pupils; cost to the State, 
1933-34, £368,435. 


< 


AL 


a Nae 


ARMY AND POLICE 


The Army for 1934-35 has been rediiced to 589 _ 
officers and 5,790 men, for which the budget pro- 
vides £1,476,731. The Reserve numbers 239 
officers and 8,400 men, and the Volunteer Reserves, _ 
20,000. The Air Corps has a force of 220 officers — 
and men. a 

The Limes force is a nationally organized govern- — 
ment body known as Garda Siochana (Civic Guards). _ 
Its strength is 211 officers and 6,849 men, for which ~ 
the budget provides £1, 782,000. The headquarters DY 
are in Phoenix Park, Dublin, with 700 substations 
in the whole country. The Uniformed men are un- 
armed, well trained and respected, and do much 
ihe gad inspection work. The commandant is. = 

0] ‘oy. 


BUDGET AND DEBT 


The fiscal autonomy of the Irish Free State was ~ 
completed on April 1, 1923. Then the collection 
of all duties from taxes was undertaken, a customs 
system was established, and taxes separate and 
distinct from bigs imposed by the Brit Govern- 
ment were levi 

Recent hadbets for fiscal years ending March 31, in| 
bi ae of pounds sterling, are: 


Receipts Expenditures: 
24,365 £24 


1930-31 (aptual)< Sic. veces . 502) 
1931-32 (actual) ............ 25,570 
1932-33 (actual)... . 28,8 
1933-34 (actual) . 31,550. 
1934-35 (actual) . 31,204 
1935-36 (estimated) . 34,802 


The amount of income into the Irish Free Stat te 
in 1933 from investments abroad was estimated in a 
statement to the Dail in June, 1934, to be £9,000,000, 
trom emigrants’ remittances, £4,000,000; and from 
war pensions paid by the British Government to 
persons living in the Irish Free State, £1,715,000. 

a ah A ache debt, on March 31, 1934 was £49, - 1 
q 
q 
a 
4 
q 


The monetary ae is the pound sterling, old pat 
of harreiie $4.8665; new par $8.2397; nga ayer- 
1934 average $5,0393; rate Sept. 
A gomprauensire ney became i 
1927. Banknotes in circulation a 
5, segregated £13,600,000; gold assets 


18 $4,217 
1935, sper 
on 
aed 1985, a 
total ey 600, 


Trade for tive years was: 
Year. 


ool 301 rat wi pate 


f 36, 276.1 

42, ag aes 26,94 ‘ ous 
35,789, 15 19, 069. 218 
39,065,849  18/253/526 


Sacirene between the Irish Free State and the — 

United States . largely indirect through British — 
agencies and British ports, official statistics do not 
reveal the actual figures. The figures given by. the 
United States Department of. Commerce for the — 
oe trade are: 


$14,451,397 
13,724,694 


ci EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS. 
_. Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
Of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. The width of the strait dividing 
‘ee from Africa is fourteen miles. The Rock 
as been in British possession since 1713. It has 
been elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is 
Considered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at Its foot. As a naval base its 
osition is of the greatest strategic importance. 
he Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1,396 feet in helght; the area is nearly 2 square 
cas a aanow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 
an 


~ The population, census of 1931, was, civil. 17,405 
military, 3,218; naval, 541. There were, 1,032 aliens. 
Birth rate, 1932, was 20.04; death rate, 16.92. 

Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the Governor 
&:. Commander-in-Chief at present Gen. Sir 

les !Harington, G. C. B. (1933), exercises all 
the governmental functions. 

Revenue, 1933, £195,041; expenditures, £166,059. 
There is no debt and no contribution from the Home 
Government. Vessels entering in 1934 numbered 
6,751, and in 1933, 4,901. In 1934, 2,656 vessels 


took on 489,169 tons of bunker coal. In 1933, 
125 tourist liners made stops. 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
UN REA ee ere $143,405 $15,196 
PRN cocotel Ma Sac se cn.cw 3 oh 117,447 8.261 
2 ER: Fer, eae 71,548 3,657 
ERG ete is aIOT SPV os Sains Sate 143,316 4,789 
ees ee 125,556 41,554 
ES eee Speer ree 253,913 12,556 


Malta, an island 17 miles long by 8 wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was annexed 
to the British Empire in 1814 following the Napo- 
leonic wars and 


. The harbor of Valetta (population 
24,189) has been improved with a breakwater, but 
it is not large. The area of the island is 92 square 
miles, and the total area, including the neighboring 
islands of Gozo and Comino, is 122 square miles. 
The civil population census of 1931, 241,621. 
» he Governor, Gen. Sir David Campbeil, K. C. B., 
period June 4, 1931, has a Senate partly nomi- 
and a Legislative Assembly of 32 members 
elected by BS rtional representatives. The Pre- 
*mier was rd Strickland (Count della Catena). 
tees @ controversy with the Vatican, the 
overnment, June 24, 1930, suspended the 
constitution of the island, and it reverted to the 
status Crown Colony. A Royal Commission, 
after investigation in 1931, recommended that the 
constitution be restored and this was agreed to on 
March 2, 1932. 
_ The elections that followed in June, 1932, re- 
sulted in a victory for the Nationalists. The 
Assembly stands: Nationalists, 21; Constitutional- 
ists, 10; Labor, 1; the Senate: Nationalists and Clergy, 
11; Constitutionalists, 4; Labor, 1. 
Revenue, 1933-34, £1,061,622; expenditure, £1,- 
068,128; debt, £79,000. 
Imports, 1934, £3,469,035; exports, £575,089. 
Much money is spent by the British Military forces 
and it is estimated that tourists in 1934-35 spent 
£119,760, for many Far East liners and cruising 
ships stop at Valletta for at least a day. In 1933, 
1,710 steam vessels of 3,814,566 tons entered Valletta. 
Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
 terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles east of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
“Its area is 3,584 sq. m., and population, census 
of 1931, 347,959. It was by England 
under a weeion of June 4, 1878, and was an- 
_hexed Nov. 5, 
- The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission in 1931 to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was a ris 
‘against the Government in October, 1931, which 
“was put down by troops from Egypt. The legisla- 
“tive council was suspended and legislative powers 
-eonferred on the Governor-in-Council. The Gov- 
ernor is Sir Herbert Richmond Palmer, appointed 
October, 1933. 
Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek _Chris- 
and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Turkish customs, laws and weights 
‘and measures are in use; Cyprus has known more 
) governments even than Palestine. In 1931, 
ut 191,000 (G8.8% ) were returned as illiterate. 
* The island is agricultural 


, with ne eof 
ve oats, olives, and cotton chief products. 
phe. cent. of the land area is cultivated. 

4 reat population 23,507, is the capital. The 


ar ors are Limassol, 15,066; Larnaca; 11,,725; 


ap} 
nai 


“Mohammedans. 


‘amagusta, 8,771. 
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Revenues, 1934, were £764,563; expenditures 
£726,368; in addition there is an annua grant in 
aid from Imperial funds of £92,800. The public 
debt, Dec. 31, 1933, was £615,000. Since 1928 
Cyprus has contributed £10,000 annually to Im- 
pyc et aha 

mports, » £1,419,162; 1933, £1,257)256; ex- 
ports, 1934, £1,079,427; 1933, £889,575. Chief 
exports in 19384 were pyrites, £142,458: carobs 
Qocust_ beans) whole, £117,500; carobs, ground, 
£42,733; yellow ore, £93,703; asbestos, £64,254; 
oranges, £59,031; potatoes, £59,241; raisins, £40,479, 
and wine, £37,494. Great Britain and the British 
po iret ay core Fevpt ie Italy were the best 
: ; and the British Empire s - 
33 of the imports i Dp! upplied. £647, 

n 1934, 1,248 (1,480,875 tons) steam and sailin 
vessels in the foreign trade entered the ports: of 
these, 246 were Italian and 210 British. Tourists 
numbered 14,702 in 1934 and spent about £120,000. 

Trade of Malta, Gozo and Cyprus with the United 
States was: 


—_ 

ear. Imports. Exports. 
BOSE ictal |e cciaiches & 8 Dhsgien $1,288,281 $185,984 
SOSG LR cay cach - $96,926 37,726 
1931 5 it ee ae 510,181 22,520 
BRO. Sin ee eit. ded 309,453 14,271 
ROSS sean <iae's S Sac SB 395.818 93,024 
BOGARICK Pe Deh Gir Bowed 497,680 74,403 


INDIA. 


AREA, of British provinces, 1,094,220 square miles, 
area of protected native states or agencies, 711,032 
square miles. Total India, 1,805,252 square miles, 

POPULATION, Census of Feb. 26, 1931, British 
Provinces 270,561,353. Native States and Agen- 
cies, 80,838,527; total India, 351,399,880 an in- 
crease of 32,513,900, or 10.2%, since 1921. Hindus 
numbered 239,195,140 (an increase of 10.4% in the 
decade); Moslems, 77,677,545 (13%); Buddists, 
12,786,806 (10.5%); Animists, 8,289,347 (a de- 
crease of 15.3%); Christians, 6,296,763 (an in- 
crease of 32.5%); Sikhs, 4,335,771; Jains, 1,252,105; 
Parsees or Zoroastrians, 109,752; Jews, 24,141; 
of minor religions and those not reported, 2,308,221. 
Density per square mile, 195. 

CAPITAL, New Delhi; population, 1931, 447,442. 

Viceroy and Governor General, The Earl of Willingdon, 
succeeded Lord Irwin, April, 1931. The appoint- 
ment of the Marquess of Linlithgow (born Sept. 
24, 1887), to succeed for a five-year term be- 
he April, 1936, was announced on Aug. 6, 


India is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Thibet; on the east by China, 
Siam and the Bay of Bengal; on the south by the 
Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian 
Sea; on the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian 
Sea, Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory_is as 
large as that of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

The climate ranges from the cxtremely hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in general 
character. 

Approximately 20 per cent. of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, 
teak, ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, 
cocoanut, sago, banyan and acacia, 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70 per 
cent. of the people living therefrom. Agriculture is 
crude, although improvement of method is being 
attained through the efforts of the British De 
partment of Agriculture, which maintains staffs of 
experts to inculcate modern methods among the 
natives. They also teach better ways of caring for 
domestic animals, and encourage the introduction 
of highbred grades. 


AGRICULTURE, 


With the completion after eight years of work of 
the great Lloyd (Sukkur) barrage across the Indus 
river in Northern India at a cost of $75,000,000, 
which was opened Jan, 13, 1932, by the Viceroy, 
there is now a total of 30,000 miles of canals in 
India supplying water to 45,000,000 acres. The 
Sukkur barrage converted the parched Sind desert 
into 5,000,000 acres of fertile field, irrigating more 
land than is cultivated in Egypt. The value of the 
promised crops is estimated at about $100,000,000 
annually, and farm work will be found for an addi- 
tional 2,500,000 people. The Sukkur dam is a mile 
long; the total length of the canal’s distributors, 
etc., in the Sukkur project is 6,116 miles. ‘hree 
of the canals have bed levels broader than the Suez 
Canal. There are 1,970 bridges. 

The new Sutlej Valley irrigation works in the 
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Note—Figures in talics are included in the totals just preceding them. 


ne 


tons; copper ore (metal content) bart 10, 900 tons; — 


Punjab district, costing $55,000,000, will irrigate 

5,108,000 acres, and water crops reaching to a 

value of $90,000,000. The first unit was opened 
r. 12, 

AM. The Canvery Mettur project in Madras, and 

‘Damodar Canal irrigation scheme in Bengal, two 

ea Daaipe undertakings, were also put in operation 


1932 

mor the 746 094,771 acres in British India in 1932, 
the net cultivated area was 228,835,924 acres. Of 
the 51,010,126 acres under water, 26,727,540 acres 
were irri igated by Gana 6,298, 135 acres by tanks; 
12,702,146 acres by wells, ‘and’ 5,282,285 acres by 
other sources. The area irrig 
works in 1931 was about 31,600,000 acres and the 
net return on the capital outiay was 4.7 %. 
| Forests covered, in 1933, 261,219 sq. m. of which 
106,179 sq. m. were “reserved forests’? under the 
giant control of the State Forest Department with 

m. in addition, ‘‘protected’’. 
vestock census of 1980 in British India re- 
turned: Horses, 1,701,000; mules, 75,000; donkeys, 
1,380,000; camels, 526,000; buffaloes, 31,645, 
oxen, 122,985, 000; sheep, '25, 540,000: and goats, 
35,943,000. 


Recent harvests, in metric tons, etc., and acreage 
1933-34 


(000 omitted) were: 1932-33 
Acres Tons Acres Tons 
455 ,062 308 
1,114 36,062 30,793 
4,676 3,3 5,094 
406 3,258 379 
1,042 6,068 957 
Sesamum 551 6,217 537 
Castor bean. . 151 »b41 144 
Ground nuts. 3,007 8,064 3,318 
ROUNOMseuia ss. se «= ' 4,657 23,925 5,006 
WOMIGG St isis = 7 aie bbe g - 7,072 2,517. ~ 7,987 
Lbs. bs. 
AMI Se ace Cline t > 808 433,700 816 383,264 
ODEs. oo si. 180 6,3 177—s:14,25 
OC, dic'e 2 west t 228, 32,490 
og boo ib eine of raw cotton Notalive 1,096,- 
Ibs., £19,942,060: cotton yarn, tel 
Re, git 000; cotton piece goods 56,500, o6b 
000; jute, raw, 748,000 tons, £8, 2 000: 
Fe, on 6 ye act rie aah 293,000; ‘gunny cloth, 
ieee 8,536,000; Trice, cleaned: 
bob ewta na ¥ e "301000, ground nuts, 547,000 
Reian 70 7s G00 castor oil seeds, 82,000 tons, £746,- 
000; linseed, 379,000 tons, £3/431,000; oil cakes, 


i rad 000 tons, £1,235,000; opium; 2,270 ewts., £5465,- 
+ (also opium ‘ in government account, 1 ,282 cwts., 


302.0 000); F rubber, TaW 16, 206,000 Ibs., £234,000: 
i He "818 lbs., 4,885,000; tobacco, 29,- 
6,000 he £876,000; aia 270,000 cwts., £541.- 

b00: wool, 55,888,000 Ibs., £1,489,000; hides and 
skins, raw, 769, pat he £2,835, 000; tanned, 392,- 
000 ewts., £4,119,000; lead,’ pig, 65,113,000’ tons, 


-£1,138,000; manganese ofe, 266,000 tons, £385,000; 
paraffin wax, 1,084,000 ewts., £177,000. 


MINING AND TRANSPORTATION 


India has an unusually wide range of minerals. 
Coal production, 1934, was about 22,030,000 metric 


ated by government- 


iron ore, 1933, 1,248,000 tons; 
083,000 tons; ‘Steel ingots, 1934, 
(smelter output), 1934, 73,000 tons; mangan 

1933, 221,800 tons; zine (metal ‘content) 
3% 700 tons; real ee 1,740, ad 


i 
P36 3,000" oe, 
a igst 


“The tonnage of the 3,317 aus a the foreign 
trade entering the ports in 1933-34 was 3,470,628. 


. 


‘ ea, in Pop. Area in Pop. 
British Provinces. Sq. miles. i931. Native States and Agencies. |Sq. miles, 1931. 
RimerMerwara. ote ace. 271A). 600,5671 | bean 456 6,084 
Ajmer-Merwara..::.......++ 2,711 560,567|| Assam State (Manipur) i Bai 
ee) 3,143 29,463|| Baluchistan States... § 80,410 403,71! 
rere wes Page ae 53,015| 8,784,943||Baroda State... .. c 8,135] 2,442,924 
54,228 463,492|| Bengal States . 7423, 972,291 
76,843) 49,997.376||Bihar and Orissa States...... 28,556) 4,642,663 
83,161) 37,590,356]|Bombay States (incl. States in 
42,360| 25,650,917) Western India Agency)..... 59,560) 4,377,455 
13,736| 6,300,398)|Central India Agency........ 52,317 ,615, 
Chota Nagpur. . 27,065| 6,639,041||Central Provinces States... ... 32,081] 2,478,519 
Bombay (Presidency) 123,621} 21,102,126}}Gwalior State.............., 26,382] 3,520,708 
5 Syne) ae, Cee ee 77,035|. 17,166,009||Hyderabad State. . 82,698] 14,395,493 
SEONG SE eet oes. 46,506| 3,693,304|| Kas pater SoA pyar at 89,807] -3,645,3: 
SG yee ae 8 50,809|| Madras States Agency........ 0,644] 6,748,107 
jf fiatals | ee eee ae a 233,707| 14,652,272|| Cochin.................-. 1,361) 1,204,235 
Central Provinces and Berar. 99,876| 15,472,628 DTPAVANCOLC | oes iois 6s he pre eale 7,69. 5,090,462 
» Central (atte See aime 82,109| 12,028,863}| Mysore State. . 4 29,46: 6, 554,573 — 
Berar. . \ eee 17,767 5,445,708 Northwest Frontier Province 
LORRI 17) SARS Wer one 1,582 ,089 (Agencies and Tribal areas) . 25,500} 2, pk 305 
Delhi... * 5 chsh. cea ao oe 593| _ 636,827||Punjab States.............04 0.7 4,908,537 
Madras... 142,260] 46,731,850]|Rajputana Agency .-| 129,058 11223" 708 4 
4 Northwest ¥rontier Province. . 13,419} 2,42. 3/380|| Western India States Agency 
Poe nipeneten Territories) (() dies Sens ae Meee 2a Pas ac 2,818] 3,997,290 
eg CON Re 99,846 peas United Provinces States...... 2,218] 1,205,608 
Provin¢ 106,295] 48,423, ———} 
United pees: 2 Sight Oey 82,137| 35,628,184 Total States...... 0.06.2. 711,032] 80,838,520 
pre ea es 24,158| 12,795,080 Total Provinces... ...... 1,094/220) 270,561,353 
Total Provinces..'....... 1,094,220] 270,561,353 Total India............ ..11,805,2521351,399,888 


1933, 1,- | 
lege 


tons; gold, 1 EN 
ms. 


Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi at the head of the 7 


Arabian Sea are the chief ‘ports. 


The merchant marine of India and Ceylon, ~ 


July 1, 1935, was gonmosed, of 146 steamships of 
205,000 gross tonnage, motor ships of 3,237 gross 


tonnage, and 45 sailing vessels of 11, 770 gross © 


tonn: 
India “had open for traffic, on March 31, 19343 


38,666 miles of railways, of which 31,696 miles were _ 


Imperial State lines, and 
Capital outlay to March 31, 1934 had been 663 
307,875. Passengers carried during the year 1933- 
33 numbered 501,900,000. Railway development 
is not modern, four gauges being employed pre-_ 
venting the interchange of cars m one line to — 
another. Navigablé-waterways inland amount to 
4,000 miles, and there are about 200,000 miles of 
highways. 

In 1934 there were 78,253 registered 100 tae ger 
automobiles, 5,625 motor trucks and 22,4 

Excluding the Native States and Government 
factories, British India, in 1931, had 6,713 industr: 
establishments subject to the Indian Factories Act 
employing 1,215,010 persons. The spteen industry © 
is the most fra porten ie potas 1931, 502 
spinning and weavi loying 381, 265 — 
workers and operating 8, 3023 339° on dies and 171,- 
725 looms, and producing 966 million Ibs. of yarn and _ 
472 million lbs. of piece goods. 

Jute mills come next, 99 in number, with 53,900 
power looms and oe 276 persons; ‘cot- 
ton ginning and 2, 
ploying 126,696 Biren Other industries are trans- — 
port, rice mills, engineering, manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, printing, machinery, foundries, lumber, — 
tea factories, woolen goods, sugar, oil and tobacco. 

India in 1932 accepted the terms of une Ottawa 
Conference granting preferences, (mostly 1 
imports from the United Kingdom. 


.970 Indian State lines. 


6,530 
93 establishments, em- © 


# 


0%) tor 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA. 


The cities of above 100,000 inhabitants with the’ 
population, by the census of Feb. 26 1931, are: se 


City Pop. City. Po 
Calcutta with Ahmedabad 313, 

suburbs)..... 5,582 BOT os cinta , 306,4 
Calcutta proper. r tie 410||Lucknow........ 274, 
Bomba: By MEF i 1383 Amritsar: . 34%! 2 


Salem......_. 22 2102'179 


BARGCAI So. 02s. 138518 


in tr gee ¢ 
Villages, in 1931, exceeded 500, nena: 
The birth and death rates in British India (regis- 


tered population, 1933, 265,688,864) have been: 
Rat 1929 1 1931 1932 

os ity eS ee ae 33.5 36.0 34.4 34.1 

Death 25.9 26.8 24.9 21.8 


In 1931 Europeans numbered 168,134 (males, 
117,336; females, 50,798), and DugloTndiane 138. 


395 (males, 71,247; females, 67,148). The English 
language, 1931, is native to 319,000 and 3,600,000 
Know English. 


In 1931-32, in British India, there were 222,804 
eau zed’ educational institutions with 12,122,- 
466 scholars. Of these, 38,466 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,612,472 were exclusively for girls; about 

000. Is in addition were under instruction in 

Dboys’ schools. There were also 34,988 “unrecognized” 

Schools with 644,071 scholars. There were 16 uni- 

versities with 8,200 men students, 224 arts and 

Science colleges for men with 65,300 students, and 

20 for women with 1,550 students; and 588 profes- 

sional and training colleges with 42,000 men students 

and 230 with 7,000 women students. 

The census of 1931 returned of all above 10 years 
of age, 28,131,315 (23,962,279 males and 4,169,036 
fem ) as able to read and write, and 321,628,003 
(156,243,305 males and 165,384,698 females) as 
unable to read and write. 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number and associated are well over 
50,000 Indian workers. They conduct over 12,000 
“recognized” schools, operate more than 200 hos- 

’ pitais and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
States. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of them 
' with fanaticism. 

The problem in India is always how to get enough 
food for the people—that is, enough to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are frequent, 
and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 
are ever present in the conservatism of the people 
and disinclination to change. 

The Legislative Assembly in September, 1929, by 
@ very large majority, enacted a law, introduced by 
a Hindu member, raising the minimum age for mar- 
riage of girls to 14 years and the age of consent to 16. 
There was a rush of Indians to marry off their chik 
dren before the law went into effect, April 1. 1930. 

Women have had the vote in some provinces 


than strictly medical oses by effecting a 10 
cent. Teduction in 1927 and contin that 
reduction yearly so that the last exports take 


place in 1935. Bee ere Sut Oe unite 
of direct sales to the Government of the importing 
country. The revenue from opium in —— Pies 


£2,238 
1,970,000; in 
£712 000; in 1933-34, 


Indi: wer. pendit 

was 564,757,000 rupees ($203,312,500); in 1932-33, 

424,700,000 rupees ($155,025,500), and 

- 444,200,000 rupees. Th imate for 1934-35 was 
443,800,000 Rs i e000 a 


,000. : 
India is organized with Indian 


Army (native) in brigades and divisions, the normal 


‘a 
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proportion being one British to three native. n 
1938, there were 45 British infantry battalions 
18 native; 5 British cavalry regiments, 21 native’ 
The horse (4 batteries), field (44 batteries) and gar- 
rison (8 batteries) artillery, the tank corps (8 com- 
panies) and Royal Air Force are wholly British. 
The native army has 19 pack artillery batteries, 24 
engineer companies, and 24 signal companies. 
Bight regiments in 1923 were wholly officered by 
ag Bee to ees Ae Tope 
mmander-in-C. n India is Field M 
- Wy cae Phe a? 
ere are of the Indian army serving abroad; 
these are oe for by the British Exchequer. 

The British Air Force in India is composed of 6 
squadrons with a personnel of 168 officers, and 1,094 
Rory Se eae ae 5 other ranks. 

€ Royal Indian Navy is composed of 5 sloops, a 
surveying vessel and a patrol boat. a 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. - 


The new Capitol buildings at New Delhi, which 
took 19 years to build, were opened with great pomp 
Feb. 10, 1931, by the viceroy Lord Irwin. 

Great Britain officially defines British India as 
that part of the Indian peninsula which is directly, 
under British rule, but the technical delimitation of 
British India shades off into other areas, where 
British influence predominates and is virtually 
complete. The British imperial status was given 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
fadia in 1876. 

To the Secretary of State for India in the Cabinet 
at Westminster is intrusted the administration of 
the Indian Empire. He is assisted by a council of 
from 8 to 12 members, at least one-half of whom 
have lived in India. Appropriations of revenues 
must receive a majority of the votes in Council. 

A reorganization of the Indian Government has 
consolidated the departments under three heads: 
Commerce; Industries and Labor; Education, Health 
and Lands, together with a Board of Revenue to 
shape a definite taxation policy. 

In India there is a legislature consisting of the 
Governor General and t4&vo Chambers, the Council 
of State (of whom 33 are elected and 27 nominated), 
and a Legislative Assembly open 1921), with 
104 elected members and 41 nominated, of whom 26 
are to be official members. The president is elected. 

This legislature has power, subject to certain 
restrictions, to enact laws for all persons in British 
India, for all British subjects within other parts of 
India, and for all native Indian subjects in any other 
parts of the world. The Governor General, after 
Specific consent obtained from the King and Par- 
lHament, may enact measures essential to the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India, against the 
wish of the Council or Assembly. The foreign and 
pant department is directly under the Governor- 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, OF 1935 


The Government of India Act passed by a large 
majority in Parliament over the opposition of the die- 
hard Conservatives and the Laborites, received royal 
assent on Aug. 2, 1935. On Aug. 6, it was announced 
that the Marquess of Linlithgow had been ap- 
pointed Viceroy of India to succeed the Earl of 
Willingdon on the expiration of his five-year term 
in April, 1936. He had spent two seasons as Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, and was Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
Parliament. which spent two years in revising the 
pro Indian reforms and drafting the All- 

Federation bill which in its enacted form takes 
up 431 printed pages. To him will fall the great 
task of launching the new Federal system and 
effecting the set-up of the new Provincial Legis- 

tures. : 
eas 3 India Act establishes a federation embracing 
British India and the Native States with a wide 
measure of autonomy for the eleven provinces as 
set up and for responsibility at the center. The 
Viceroy must also negotiate instruments of accession 
with native princes. The Viceroy will have, a coun- 
nisters answerable to the National Legis- 
“reserved depart- 
through 


ity and credit, 


pensionary 
Meorimination against British subjects 


be overrul 
can veto any bill or 


don. 
islature sitting at Delhi, com- 
Seber oF a dipoee Hones! or Council of State, will 
consist of 156 Representatives of the Provinces 


5 eee eee lL 


US 
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elected directly and not more than 104 Representa- 
tives of the Native States (about 600 in number 
seattered through ‘India covering 711,000 sq. m., 
with a total population of 81,000,000). One-third 
-of the members retire every year. The House of 

embly—elected indirectly for five years unless 
sodner dissolved—will have 250 Representatives of 
the Provinces and 125 of the hereditary States. 
The Parliament has a general right of discussion and 
criticism with a qualified authority over finance 
and a fala of legislation. If the Chambers disagree 


over legislation provision is made for a joint sitting. 

The islative Assembly of British India elected 
in November, 1934, has 145 Members—41 nominated 

by the Government, 52 returned by ‘‘separate”’ 
electorates (Moslems, 30; British, 9; Landowners, 7; 
commerce, 4; and Sikh, 2) and 52 elected by ‘‘general’’ 
Ee eliotn (of these the Congress party won 44). 
The eee strength of the Congress party and allies 
was 60. 

The franchise in the eleven Provinces is to be 
inereased from 7,000,000 voters, including 315,000 
women, to 35,000,000, including 6,000,000 women 
(14% of the population). The franchise is based on 
property qualifications and a fairly high educational 
standard. Provision is made for communal re- 
presentation so that special minorities—Moslem, 
Christian, untouchables, etc., may be assured of 
representation. 

The eleven Provinces as set up are: Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, 
' Sind, Central Provinces, United Provinces, and 
Northwest Provinces. Delhi has, like Washingto: 

a ‘separate administration. Each Province wi 
have a Governor appointed by the King, a Cabinet 
and ‘Legislature set _up on similar lines except that 
in ‘Assam, Orissa; Punjab, Central Provinces and 
United Provinces there wili be but one chamber. 

The Governor may override the Legislature on 
appropriation bills, and may issue ordinances on 
certain occasions. c 

The Communist pare was outlawed on July 26, 
1935. The National Congress party split away from 
Gandhi's conservative leadership, Malaviya leading 
the irreconcilable: taction.”\ 

The government policy+-‘‘the natural issue of 
India’s ‘progress is the attainment of Dominion 
status’’—was pledged 22 Sir Samuel Hoare, Secre- 
tary of State for India in the House, Feb. 6, 1935, 
although no reference is made to “Dominion Status” 
in the Act. 


GOLD AND THE BUDGETS. 


Gold is hoarded in India by all.classes of people, 
as a reserve against famine, and to form a “marriage 
dot.’ The wealthy princes have accumulated 
enormous sums. In 1925 it was estimated that 
India’s hoarded gold amounted to $2,500,000,000 
an any silver hoardings in various forms to $2,750,- 


hi 
in Europe, and from Sept. 21, 1951 


ear 


epors of silver, 1932-33, was 7,300, 

671,800), and in 1933-34, 100,000 rupees ($36,- 
oe India, in 1933, ratified the world silver agree- 
Recent budgets in thousands of rupees and thou- 
ae of dollars (converted at rupee o 36.6 cents) 


. Revenues, Expenditures. 

Year. 000 Rupees, $000. 000 Rupees. $000: 

930-31 1,245,956 456,020 1,361,801 498,419 
1931-32 1,207,694 443,016 1,344,278 492,006 
932-33 1,299,629 475,664 1,278,145 467,801 
tee ae 1,243,516 455,670 1,241,055 454,206 
1934-35 1,197,121 438,146 1,196,106 437,775 
eo 6 ie ate 2,72 86, 337,022 

The public debt, as of March 31, 1932 
£907,856,079 ($4,403,101,983 at par of exchange)’ 


About 81% was contracted for productiv 
prinetpally railways and irrigation. based, 
Note circulation, on July 31, 1935, was 1,909,000- 
000 rupees, against which the Government’ held 
415,0L0,000 rupees in gold at home and 29,000,000 
rupée; abroad, 549,000,000 rupees in silver, and 
763,000,000 rupees in foreign assets. The Indian 
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Currency Commission recommended, Aug. 6, 192( 
the adoption of the gold standard for India with thi 


immediate stabilization of the rupee at {ts then rate © 


of Is 6d, and the creation of a central reserve bank 


26, 


“ 


re 


to hold the reserves of the Bank of India, carry all — 


the Government’s accounts and have the sole right 


of issue of notes for 25 years. Establishment of the~ 


Bank has been indefinitely postponed. 

The rupee followed the pound sterling off the gold 
standard Sept. 21, 1931. 
in 1931; 26.35 cents in 1932; 35.03 cents in 1933. 
At the new par is 61.8 cents and in 1934 averaged 
37.88 cents. .On Sept. 20, 1935, the rate was 37.13 
cents. 


It averaged 33.69 cents © 


Foreign trade, sea borne, excluding Government - 


stores and Government gold and silver, in rupees, 
for seven yer (ending March 31), was: 


er- Gold and 

Imports chandise Silver Total 
1929... .263,39,79,360 37,29,42,646 300,69,22,006 
1930... .249,70,74,490 27,83,19,584 277,53,94,074 
1931... .164,79,36,863 26,85,51,296 191,64,88,159 
1932... .126,37,14,115 7,25,90,070 133,63,04,185 
1933... .135,01,76,054  2,99,13,188 138,00,89,242 
1934... .115,32,79,762  1,91,67,877 \117,24,47,139 
1935... .132,00,00,000 4,25,00,01 6, 24,00, 
Exports Mase. Gold, etc. To 

929... .339,15,06,656  6,35,31,454 345,50,38,110 
1930... .318,98,97,089  5,14,33,004 324,13,30,093 
1931... .225,63,66,653 2,42,72,185 228,06,38,838 
1932... .160,54,72,354 62,90,64,223 223,45,36,577 
1933... ..136,06,70,382 70,66,15,528 206,72,85,910 
1934. 146,31,49,170 65,32,79,258 211,64,28,434 


1935... .155,00,00;000 63,50,00,000 218,50,00,00' 
Trade with Great Britain by fiscal years was: 


March 31 Imports Exports : 
1929-30 =. 6s sues £42,100,809 £50,018,555 | 
193G-S is eer nile 36,711,288 33,090,021 
1931-32... cess 32,308,273 34,672,151 
1932-833): 2 oxy wand 37,351,929 34,093,333 
1933-34. 031: 251k 42,676,655 37,216,300 


Great Britain in 1934-35 furnished 40.7% 
imports; Japan, 15.7%; Germany, 7.7%; the United 
States, 6.4%; and Italy, 2.3%. 

Trade with the United States was: 


of the 


Cal. Year Imports Exports 
BOQ), Bie aaa Nae $55,359,555 $149,332,339 © 
1930 o5 Siete eee 45,195,464 104,148,206 
$OST Ya. coo aeee 36,698,288 58,520,543 
1OS2 St <S-S ERE. 24,914,535 33,203,661 | 
ROSS See etew ape stan 19,858,360 43,758,158 
OSU Ko Msc Uh 27,441,411 55,082,36 
Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalayas, 


south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles, 
and population in 1931 was 109,808, composed of 
Bhutias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed 
by a Maharajah, H. H. Tashi Namgyal, under a 
gs se rotettorate. z 
The country is undeveloped. 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal,.120 miles from the’ mainland of 


, fruits and woolen cloth are the products. © 


Burma. Area is 2,260 square miles, and population — 


26,833. Timber wealth is large, but the use of the 
islands for a penal settlement, a self-supporting 
community of 11,500, is the chief interest. The 
natives are pygmy jungle-dwellers, experts with 
‘Pine Nicobar islands, 73 tik \ndam: 
e cobar Islands, miles from Andama: 
Islands, have 635 z 
lation of 10,000. 


BURMA 


AREA—233,707 sq. m. (includi th " 

62,300 sq. mi) ‘ ae the Shan: Pete 

POPULATION, census of 1931, 14,652, ; 
Burmans; about 1,250,000 Shans, (6007000 ace, 
1,000,000 East Indians, and strong minorities of 


square miles of area and popu- © 


Chinese, Kachins and Arakanese. About 85% are 


Buddhists. 
CAPITAL—Rangoon, pop., 1931, 400,415. 
Governor, Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 1932. 

Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet ana 
China, on the East by China and Siam, on the south 
by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Bay 
of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and Assam 
of British India. Since the first Burma war in 1826 
it has portion by portion been taken by the British 
and, though geographically and racially a separate 
entity, has been administered as part of British 
India. In 1923 the whole territory was made a 
Governor's Province\ with ‘a Legislative Council of 
BR ay (80 elected and 23 nominated and 

The legislature now together with two } 
ministers, one Burman and one Chinese, Bae ate 


of education, health, agriculture, and the voting — 


and 


ott 


Supplies, Defense, law and order, land taxes 


ex- 
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finance are reserved to the Governor and adminis- 
tered by the civil service one-third of whom are 
Burmans. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
‘Burma, which had long sought release, was detached 
from British India, made a Crown Colony, and 

iven a constitution of her own. Under the new 

ww, 10 members are provided for and a Senate of 
36 members and a House of Representatives of 
132 members. 

The reserved forests, 1933, have an area of 31,576 
Sq. m. The output of teak by lessees was 223,904 
tons. The output of tin was 2,944 tons; of tungsten 
ore 894 tons; of silver, 6,054,907 ounces, and of 
petroleum, 5,928,592 bbis. 

The Irriwaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. The 
mileage of the railroads, government-owned, is 


056. 

Revenue, 1933-34, was 45,000,000 rupees, and 
expenditures, 96,500,000 rupees. Imports, 1933, 
493,928,000 rupees; exports, 220,638,000 rupees. 


; BRITISH MALAYA. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENT. 


AREA, Singapore Island, 225 sq. m.; Penang Island, 
11;189 sq. m.; Province Wellesley, 282 sq. m.: 
Malacca, 637 sq. m.; Pangkor (Dindings), Christ- 
mas Island, Labuan and the Cocos Islands, 276 
Sq. m.; total, 1,531 sq. m. 

POPULATION, census of 1931, 1,114,015. The 
estimated population of British Malaya which 
includes both the Federated and Unfederated 
Malayan States in 1934 was 4,413,830, of which 
Malays numbered 2,075,000; Chinese, 1,649,000: 

y pee. 596,780; Europeans, 19,350, and Eurasians 


CAPITAL, Singapore, pop., 1931, 445,719; est’d 
1934, 525,288. . 

Governor, Sir Cecil Clementi, G. C. M. G., January, 
1930; also High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States; High Commissioner for the Un- 
federated Malay States; High Commissioner for 
Brunei, and British Agent for North Borneo and 
Sarawak. 

The Straits Settlement is a Crown Colony, in 
-which Singapore, an Island twenty-seven miles long 
by fourteen wide, area, 225 square miles, is the chief 
port. Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
»point of Asia by a half-mile water cbannel. The 
Johore Causeway has now been completed, joining 
it with the mainland and affording through train 
service between Bangkok and Singapore. It‘is at 
the funnel point of the Strait of Malacca, which 
extends between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, the great water highway between 
India and China. 

The British House of Commons voted in 1923 to 
spend £11,000,000 to make it an impregnable naval 
base. , It is already heavily fortified and in strategic 
agar as the Gibraltar and Aden of the Far Fast. 

t is said to have mounted three 18-inch guns at 
i and many 13}4-inch guns in other 
batteries. 


‘The contract for the construction of the new naval 
dockyard and base to cost about £7,750 000 was let 
by the admiralty in September, 1928. The local 
government gave the site of 3,000 acres. An airfield 
of 600 acres has been constructed. 
A hundred years ago the island, owned by the 
Sultan of Johore on the mainland, was a deserted 
le save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 
Raffles in 1819 obtained it for the East India Com- 
EY for a small fee and in two years the little 
Srenitnig centre he established had a population of 
10,000. Singapore has been developed and main- 
as a free port and = now a a ao rile! 
500,000 population, carrying on trade valu a 
$1,600,000,000 annually, with shipping of all sorts 
amounting to 29.000.000 tons yearly, and is pri- 
marily a trans-shipping point. 
_ The railway, state owned and operated, runs from 
f pore north on the west side of the mountain 
range to Padang Besar on the border connecting 
there with the Royal Siamese railway. There are 
branches on the east coast and to connect with the 
ports on the west coast. The total single track 
Mileage, 1934, was 1.072. 


~ There entered the port of Singapore in 1933, 5,947 

Reua exclusive of Watite craft, of 13,983,934 ton- 

ae. Singapore ranks as the seventh port in the 
rid 


The ue of the Straits Settlement in 1934, was 

B07 20,000: expenditure, $S.32,748,000; debt, 
: . 31, 1934, was £6,913,352, all for public works, 
and £9,355,000 for the Federated States Government. 
~ Yhe unit of currency is the Straits dollar, old par 


, 80.5678, which had an average value in 1930 
30°559: 1931, $0.5245; 1932, $0.4040; and 1933, 


$0.3847. The new par value is $0.9613 and the 
average rate of exchange, in 1934, was $0.5901; 
on Sept. 20, 1935, it was $0.575. 

The Federated Malay States, three of which 
had been under British protection since 1874, joined 
in a treaty in 1896 consolidating the administrative 
federation and were placed under a Federal Council, 
legislative and administrative, in 1909. 

The Federated States are: Perak, area, 7,800 
square miles; Selangor, 3,150 sq. m.; Negri Sembilan, 
2,550 sq. m.; Pahang, 14,148 sq. m.; total, 27,648 
sq. M.; population, census of 1931, 1,713,096. There 
are about 650,000 Malays, 600,000 Chinese, and 400,- 
000 natives of India and about 6,500 Europeans. 
Males outnumber the females about 2 to 1, due to 
the number of Chinese and Indian immigrants, 
The largest town is Kuala Lumpur in Selangor, 
which has about 80.000 inhabitants. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, camphor 
and nepah and oil palm. Under rubber cultivation 
in 1934 were 1,523,278 acres, and production was 
“ee tons. The tin output in 1933 was 23,924 

ns. 

Revenue of the Federated Malay States, 1934, 
was: $8.54,380,000; expenditure, $S.47,965,000; 
debt, Dec. 31, 1934, $S.96,185,714, but there was a 


surplus. balance $§S.44,227,376. Imports, 1933, 
were $S.67,129,150, 1934, $S.84,731,059; exports, 
1933, $S.107,943,459, 1934, $5S.198,306,646. 


The Unfederated Malay States are Johore 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu. Their 
area aggregates 23,355 square miles, and population, 
census Of 1931, 1,528,100. Johore has been a pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain since 1885, the rights of 
suzerainty protection, administration and_ control 
of the other four were transferred from Siam to 
Great Britain by treaty in 1909. Bach state is 
under a native sultan with a British adviser. Rub- 
ber is the chief product, 1,231,850 acres in 1931 
producing 308,918,400 pounds. Rice and copra also 


are exported. 
Aggregate revenues, 1934, $S.19,051,946; aggre- 
1934, $S.22,182,733; debt,. 


gate expenditures, 
£1,133,000. 

British North Borneo nas 31,106 square miles 
area, with 270,043 population, census of 1931, chiefly 
Mobammedans on the seacoast, and aboriginal 
tribes inland. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

Revenue, 1933, £275,652; expenditure £189,651; 
imports £438,287; exports, £746,720. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,500 square miles, and population, census of 
1931, 30,135, of which 35 were Europeans. ritish 
Resident is in control. 

Revenue, 1933, £67,755; expenditure, £60,061; 
debt, £44,683; imports, £281,373; exports, £255,621. 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 42,000 square miles. Its population 
Is estimated at about 600,000. The chief towns are 
the capital, Kuching, 23 up the Ssaraway 
River, and Sibu, 60 miles up the Rejang River, 
which is navigable for large steamers. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
gutta percha, gutta jelutong, cutch, petroleum, 
birds’ nests, fish, oil, nuts and sugar. The Rajah 
is H. H. Charles Vyner Brooke, great-nephew of 
James Brooke, the Englishman to whom the Sultan 
of Brunei gave the Government in 1842. 

The output of petroleum, 1934, was 1,948,962 
bbls.; 1933, 2,288,000 bbls.; 1932, 2,400,000 bbls.; 
and 1931, 3,854,000 bbls. 

Revenue,#1933, $S.3,588,580; expenditure’ $8.3,- 
549,074; debt, non; imports, 1933, $8.11,348,622; 
exports, $S.14,335,898. The chief exports are ben- 
zine, fuel oil, kerosene, rubber, petter, machinery, 
opium, sago, flour, jelutong, copra, dried fish and 
bird’s nests. Ps 

The aggregate trade of British Malaya was, e 
ports, 1934, $8.471,435,000; 1933, $S8.362,091,000; 
exports, 1934, $S.568,487,000; 1933, $S.402,685,000. 
The United States took of the exports in 1934, $S- 
188,555,000; and in 1933, $S.125,292,000, mostly 
rubber. 

Trade of British Malaya with the United States 
as: 


Ww 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports 
GN teks «| Alto! «| shsle 4's» $14,641,314 $239,164,154 
1930. ee: Laas 9,600,533 144,031,892 
1931. 4,735,018 3,072,624 
1932 496,614 806,026 
1933.... 2,397,316 59,912,368 
1934 4,216,739 105,498,853 
The rubber acreage of all British Malaya in 1934, 


was 3,134,798, and the amount of rubber produced 


% 


459,836 tong. Tae the In : soa Rubber 
Regulation pum ee agreement 0 

the quote assi to Malaya was: For 1934, boa. 000 
tons; 1935, 538 S00, 1936, 569,000; 1937, 589,000; 


and 1938, 602, 000.’ Gross. exports in 1933 ‘were 


573,412 tons valued at $8.122,439,000, of which the 


ran States took 316,693 tons "valued at $8.67,- 
817 


he tin mines are’ largely in thé Federated Malay 
nee which in 1933 produced 23,924 of the total of 
24,905 tons. Under the tin control scheme of the 
International Agreement adopted in March, 1931 
the quota for British Malaya is 71,940 tons based on 
74.7 4 ore, aS compared with 46, 490 tons for Bolivia; 
36,3 0 for Netherland; India, 10,890 for Nigeria, 
and 9,800 for Siam.. The export in 1933 was 53,931 
“valued fat $8. 88, 770,000. .. 


OTHER “ASIATIC POSSESSIONS. 
, _ ADEN AND PERIM. 
ety eae. a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
“southern end of the Red Sea, and has 80 sq. m. of 
r ea, in Aden proper, and 9,080 sq. m. including 
ect “ areas. The population, including 
( . m.), an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, 
809, “mostly Mohammedans. It is the prin- 
ommercial . center for the Arabian peninsula, 
e entreport for the Red Sea markets of Ethi- 
Eritrea and the Somalilands. In 1933-34 im- 


coal, sugar and foods—and exports at £2,640,- 
alt, coffee, gum, hides, cotton goods and foods. 
anufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
is a free port, an important coaling station, 
an excellent harbor. In 1934, 1,627 vessels 
,280 net tonnage entered the port 
en, in 1932, was taken from the administration 
the Presidency of Bombay, and made a Chief 
Jommissionership under the Governor-General _ of 
India, but it was restored to the status of a Crown 
; fs jlony by the new Government of India Act of 1935. 
ae of Aden with the United States was: 


Exports, 
$2,456,556 
1,741,825 


the State. of West Virginia. Off the southern 

f India, in the Indian Ocean, with 25,332 square 

‘ eh area and, 1931, 5,306,871 of population, 
d. * 

a the chief our 


. Stubbs, G 
append ott. Ys 
“here are 1,125 miles of tT Ghcesintinns onaee rail- 
Tn 1933 vessels of a net tonnage of 10,829,000 
he port of Colombo, 
tota of 16,212, a acres, 3,106,000 are tilled, 


bs. went to Great 


000 
00' Ibs. t0 the United Sta 


1 of which 74,800,000 Ibs went to the 
7 , States, -Ceylon's quota for 1934 (seven 
Rev a 45,200 long tons; for 1935, 79,000 tons; 
,000 tons; for 1937, 81,006 ‘tons, and for 

ns. 
oa 50 plumbago mines, 40 were working at the 
452 1933, and the exports for the year aggregated 
9,559 tons, ‘valued at £91,000. There are hundreds 
f small gem quarries. The ex orts of copra totaled 
4,000 tons, valued at\6512,000; coconut oil, 1,081,- 
rts. aN 0,000; desiccated coconuts, 790,000 

6, Cinnamon exports were 48/669 

valued, oy o78 ,000; citronella oil, £84,922, and 
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Revenue, 1933 
952,000; debt, £15, 968.000," Ley omnis rupees, 
all for public works. 
Trade with the United puarte ioe 
m 


7,013,847 
SHOBAS Cor Vis hin ane aerate 11,566,622 


The Maldive Islands are 400 miles south-west — 
from Ceylon, with 70000 population almost all ~ 
Mohammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts 
are the products. 
: HONG KONG. 


Boe General, Sir William Peel, K. C. M. G., 
. B. E., appointed February, 1930. 

atrss Hong Kong is a Crown Colony acquired in 
1841, and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles tong; 
area, 32 square miles; including the new territory, 
Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of the colony 
is 391 square miles. The population by the cen- j 
que. a 1931 was 849,751, non-Chinese numbering ~ 

Hong Kong is an important British station of A 
great strategic value, commercially as well as naval. 

Hong Kong is the gateway between the east and ~ 
the west and one of the greatest trans-shi en 
ports in the world. The movement of s Pine ze 
in 1923 was the largest in its we eh } 
entrances and clearances, includi 
aca launches, totaled 778,222 vessels are 53, Rive 3 

ons. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed _ 
of 105 steamships of 278, 584 ross tonnage, 16 motor — 
ships of 26,570 tonnage, and 1 sailing vessel of 372 _ 
mn 1g 

n 


See pay ot talc ra 


Revenu 1983. "HKS$32,099,278; 
‘HK$31, a debt, £1,485,000. 


Imports of sacar bars totaled HK$3,575,000, antien 3 
ports to HK$9,127,000. 

Military expense~in 1933 was HK$5,826,250. 
et pe One te varies with the price of 
silver, and averag 5 in 1930; $0.2346 in 1931; 
$0.2346 in 1932; $0.2928 in 1933, and Sree ie 2 in 
1934; the rate on Sept 20. 1935, was $0.5084 
Trade with the United st ates a ane 

\ 


Cal. Year. Exports. 
LOO Co hte: ehmie emigre $19, 7560, 176 $11,665,364 
1930 Bal Naw Syetersees arate wake ie 16,987,0 9.002,07 
AGS LS cc reeset. sis at ae ROMee iL 3701883 5,828, 
1989. a2 piste te esd neat Harty 620 4,276,7 
BOBS tel tncaln Oar ds aearee eer 8/562,582 3,938,660 
LRRSy es. Ms ogi cece es. 9,039; 932 5,279,950 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


ARBA, 471,917 sq. m.: divided, Cape of Good Ho: 
276,536; Natal, 35,284: Orange Free, State, 49,6 a7 
the: ‘Transvaal, 1 6 (450. Proving Bay, 430 kere 

egral p; of Cape Province is adm ered 
by Southwest Africa. : aye 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 6,928, 550 divid 
Cape of t Good Hope, 2,782, Tio: "Natal, 1,429, $58: 
Orange Free State, 6287827: the Tranevanli 2,0 
636. sot this 1,519,488 were European and 5, 409!- = 

002 non-European.’ Censuses were taken in’ 1926 

and 1931 of the Européans for the ronan i a 
patie peop time teed and 1926, is Ru 
1931, abi Privines’ Tag BRI Na att 

‘ovince, . Bead "y 
nge Free State, 305.375. and the Rue 

6o8, 130. The official estimate for the tote u- 

lation, June 30th, 1934, was Euro: See ba: 

other ‘races, 6,467,900; t f abe 


2 1K 
fee ae) col ct 


CAPITALS, ‘Sare ‘Town ing MN isla 
population (all) census of 1981, $70, 45004 


roa “a CO ip ; 
ein ae Roem cah a a ‘ 
TEs ret SEES ica iliatlin a a ae 
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only, census of 1931, 150,914; Pretoria (seat of 
Government), population (all) census of 1931, 
96,854; Europeans oniy, census of 1931, 62,138. 
. Other cities, Europeans, only, census of 1931, 
. Johannesburg, 203,298 (all, 378,593); Durban, 
- 86,288; Port Elizabeth, 43,924; Bloemfontein, 
28,503; East London, 27,801; Germiston, 23,956: 
Pietermaritzburg, 21,581; Kimberley, 18,678. 
Governor General, the Earl of Clarendon, born June 
7, 1877, succeeded the Ear] of Athlone in Jan., 1931. 
Premier, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (External Affairs). 
Be seisior of Justice and Deputy Premier, Gen. J. C. 
muts. 


Minister of Finance, N. C, Havenga. 


" Mintster of Native Affairs, P. G. W. Grobley. 


Minister of Mines, P. Duncan. 

High Commissioner for South Africa, and High Com- 
missioner for the Untted Kingdom in the Unton of 
South A , Sir William H. Clark, appointed June 
18, 1934. He is responsible for the administration 
of the territories in Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland. 

The Union of South Africa is a Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. As a 
Tesult of the Imperial Conference of 1930 and the 
subsequent adoption of the Statute of Westminster 
South Africa now enjoys the status of an indepen- 
dent State, and every vestige of control by either the 
British Parliament or the British Government has 
been removed. The Union, formed in 1910, includes 
the two former Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal and the one-time Boer Republics of the 
‘Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The former 
German territory of South West Africa is adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the Union under Mandate 
from the League of Nations. 

Legislative power rests with a Senate and a House 
of Assembly. The system of Government is mod- 
elled upon that of Great Britain, namely, by a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, who are members of the 
Legislature and who continue in office as long as 
they possess the confidence of a majority in Parlia- 
ment. The Senate consists of forty members, 
each with a £500 property qualification. Thirty- 
two Senators are elected and eight are nominated 
by the Cabinet. The normal life of 2 Senate is for 
a period of ten years, but provision is made for a 
dissolution of the Senate by the Government, under 

aln circumstances. House of Assembly 

consists of 150 members normally elected for a 

period of five years, but Parliament can be dis- 

solved at any time by the Government if it feels 
that it no longer possesses the confidence of the 
electorate, or if it is forced to do so by an adverse 

in the House. Representation is: Cape, 

61; Natal, 16; Transvaal, 57; Orange Free State, 16. 
2 an elected Provincial Council in each of 

the four Provinces. with an Administrator and Execu- 

tive Council appointed by the Union Government. 

The powers of the Provincial Councils are restricted 

to purely local matters. he Union of South 


_ Africa is a Unitary State and not a Federation. 


The Assembly on March 4, 1930, passed an alien 
quota bill limiting to 50 the number of immigrants 
to be admitted annually from aby country except 
the 12 Nordic nations of Europe, the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States; on Apr. 11 ex- 
tended the Parliamentary and Provincial franchise 
to ail white women in South Africa by a majority of 
39; and on May 22 in a resolution affirmed the right 
of the Union of South Africa or any other of the 
Dominions to secede from the British Empire. 

In 1931 the franchise was extended to all men of 
European or white extraction over 21. Senators 
and embers of the Assembly must be over 30, 
British subjects of European descent, and residents 
for five years. Senators must meet a property quali- 
fication. The English and Dutch languages are both 


1931. 
and the hoarding of 


fore: e 
d (£ sterling, par, $4.8665) 
The South African aus ( ae 


3.5374 in 
July and on Oct. 1 to $4.608 
und at the new par of exchange equals 


ed $4.9829 in 1934, and was $4.8/7 


, 193. 
June 30, 1935, there were £ S.A. 13,400,000 
notes outstanding, covered by a gold reserve of 


The S. A. 
$8.2397; it aver: 


on Sept. 20 
On 


 £5S.A. 26,700,000, and foreign assets of £ S.A. 5,700,- 


Deposits in the Post Office saving banks aggre- 


002. .A. 14,600,000. 
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The tense political situation was eas 
Premier Hertzog (Nationalist) after Winther @ Sener 
confidence, 83 to 63, in the Assembly on Feb. 1 1933, 
prorogued Parliament on March 2 and joined Gen! 
J, C. Smuts (South African party) in’ a coalition 
government movement. A new Cabinet was formed 
on March 28 with Gen. Hertzog continuing as Premier 
and Gen. Smuts became Minister of Justice and 
ee ae Cs . poner Bite in May re~ 
oalitionists, n - 
ites, and 2 Roosites. - Matera 
‘he output of gold and diamonds 
Africa from the earliest dates of qisoovery nate 
31, 1934, is given in the following table: 
y Gold 


Province. ‘ Dtamonds 
Cape Province. ...... £21, £5 3 
Natal. ee 90°880 pepsin 

FANAVAYL : cd kl. . 1,277,315,556 61,050,726 
Orange Free State. ... 7,667 $2600 se8 

Motalao.k Ast cnt, £1,277,436,080 £317,888,840 


annually) steadily increased especially in thi 
watersrand Reed. The total output in 1932, 11 558,- 
532 fine ozs., was a record, and showed an increase 
of 734 % over 1931 which itself had been an increase 
of 635% over 1930. The gold mines employ about 
Boy see his pbs whites. The Village 
Deep Shaft near Johannesburg is work 
of 7.600 feet " pikes 
The output of gold for five years has been 


The production of gold (53% of the world’s supply 
te 


Year. Fine Ounces. Value. 
A PS ee AE, 10,412,326- £44,228,748 
LISD Go. Dee aS. Cee 10,716,351 45,534,799 
TOSI. ty, Hos 5.4 5.8 540! Sak 10,877,772 46,190,432 
PORRE se ales k wt thts 1,558,532 49,097,523 
VOBS Sin see aie oe Sos ais 11,013,713 46,783,270 
O84.) Shrew, Sot ae 10,479,857 44,515,615 
(At new valuation) ......... 67,579,188 


On the basis of the average price realized dur! 
nas yen ce pommel “ele ie fine oz., the vie 
of the gold production for that year am 
£72,311,073. i eS ia 


Recent output of diamonds (rough) has been: | 
Weight 


metric Value Value 

Ti output. Exports. 
1920 Od b 3,661,212 £10,590,112 £10,751,126 
TSAO. oe es 3,163,59 8,340,719 4,057,638 
i) ees 2,119,156 4,182,523 2,744,150 
1932. 798,382 1,679,600 1,955,523 
VOSS 5 2.2.3 <j. 512,698 1,589,521 1,859,200 
1934....... 440,313 1,437,591 2,498,148 


The pipe mines were shut down in 1933 and the 
supply was from the alluvial fields. 

The only uncontrolled sources of diamond produc- 
tion are alluvial fields in the Cape and the Transvaal. 
The output had never exceeded: 200,000 carats in a 
Asal but discoveries in the western part of the 


ransvaal in 1926 brought the production for that. 


year up to 808,329 carats, valued at £3,983,681. 

A fabulously rich diamantiferous area was discovered 
in April 1927, near the mouth of the Orange River in 
Namaqualand stretching down the South Atlantic 
Ocean to the Green River. The government has 
taken it under control and the output up to March 
31, 1929 was approximately 600,000 carats worth 
£6,500,000. The expenditure on the State diggings 
was £105,000. 

The fourth largest known diamond, 726 carats, 
was found by J. J. Jonkers in the Elandsfontein 


diggings and was sold in its rough state to Sir Ernest — 


Oppenheimer for £63,000. It is extra blue white 
as large as a hen’s egg, and was taken to the 
United States in 1935. 

The total value of the mineral output in 1934 was 
£50,532,243 as compared with £52,534,543 in 1933. 
On the basis, however, of the average price of gold 
during these two years, the total values of all miner: 

roduced will be increas ys 
B53 in 1934 and £74,437,844 in 1933. Chief items, 
other than gold and diamonds, were— 


Short tons. Value. 

BIA chr Pilea desks ¢ 13,116,546 £3,154,195 
@hrome ores ie. eho 49,907 102,142 
GDP Seca ha vieoh,s. a ae 4 262,664 
PSDESCOSSS 0 Uo ole Ne iacna «ate 17,59. 3 
DRGIORGSS |... tastes, a ale Acie 252,335 97,729 
Tin ore (metal content)..... 9 126,545 
Silver ore (Oz.).......-.+, .. 1,002,203 95,687 
Platinum (oz): oss ae Sete 22,889 139,516 


The total value of output of minerals from’ the 
earliest date of existing records to Dec. 31, 1934, 
amounted to £1,797,242,557 in the whole of the 
Union the respective Provincial contribution being: 
Transvaal, £1,470,004,051; Cape Province, £248,- 
34,3499: Orange Free State, £39,457,912, and Natal, 
£39,437,095, 

A find of platinum, August, 1924, brought a rush 
to the Lydenburg district. The reel nas been opened 


ed respectively to £78,327,-_ 


_" 
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up and the pulps oF platinum and osmiridium in the 
ears has been: 

aoe BLE Y ; Platinum. Osmiridium. 
5,619 ozs. 


27,758 ozs. 

BORA FRc ci ie ae asa eaep arse 22,889 ozs. 

The industrial census of 1929-30 returned 7,730 

. establishments (mot including mining or quarry- 

= ing), with output having a gross value of £11 ,178,- 

> 678, and employing 218,585 workers of which 91,024 

were Europeans. The average salary or wages per 

person per annum was £241 to European employees, 
and £55 to non-European ‘ 


(318,000,000 Ibs. in 1933), and the export, 1933, wool 
in the grease, 


£1,400,819. fi 

Fruit growing has during recent years become one 
of the leading agricultural industries of the Union. 
. All typés of fruit are grown—citrus, deciduous and 
‘ tropical. Exports to Europe in 1931 approximated 

4,000,000 boxes. Other agricultural products are 
- wine and brandy, raisins, dried fruit, tobacco (Vir- 

ginia and Turkish types), and tea. Exports to Europe 
.in 1934 approximates 6,400,000 packages. 

‘The State and State-aided schools in 1932 were, 
for Europeans 4,853 with 365,159 pupils; for non- 
Europeans, 3,972 with 403,301 pupils; the number of 
teachers was 25,788, and the expenditure £7,533,591. 

: In 1932 ten universities had 219 professors and 537 
assistant professors in their faculties, and 7,314 
students. 

The defense force of the Union has been entirely 
responsible for the military administration since 
Dec. 1, 1921. 

, The railways owned by the several colonies prior 
to the Union were, in May, 1919, merged into one 
System, the South African Railways, under control 

of the Union Government. The total mileage in 
operation in the Union and South West Africa in 

| 1933, was 13,101, and in addition 407 miles privately 
owned. The capital expenditures to date was £148,- 

849,218; earnings, 1932-33, £21,602,131; expenditure, 

£22,229,251; passengers carried 69,921,653. 

' There were 73,681 miles of public roads in 1933: 
Cape, 35,206; Transvaal, 19,900; Orange Free State, 
1eray Natal, 6,600), and about 40,000 miles of farm 

roads. ’ 

In the foreign trade there entered the ports in 1934, 
* 1,400 vessels of 5,555,812 tons, as compared with 
a 1,302 vessels of 4,999,044 tons in 1933. 

Budgets for five years in South African pounds are: 
Revenue Ord. Exp. Ext. Exp. 
£30,486,458 £24,414,770 £10,454,004 
28,563,005 $240 p50 To epieee 
4 { te 185,602 0,220,596 
1932-33... 27,300,000) ") 3 Syed: 
+ 19. ase 34,016,000 .... 

19: 5. 38,053,000 35,800,000 .......0.. 

/ The net funded debt.on March 11, 1934, was 
eh irrane idotistvs. of Northern Rhodesi 
} ) € inclusive of Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
} Rhodesia, and British South-West Africa, exclusive 
of re-exports, in South African pounds, was: 


Exports E 
Merch’dise 


=) 


Imports 


bat pat pat pt 

wooo 
w 
part 


(The figures relating to the gold exports for th 
ee eee Sse Ora Tarte 

f respectively to 641, 93 
£21,235,048 in 1934.) oa 


>. 


Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year, Imports. Exports, 
(OP ETRE ea i....$61,129,833 $9,638,058 
PORNO chant. ‘ 88,077,755 6,938,713 
a OSE Le | 28/305,910 4/403/952 
1933 a a So : ae rcagrare Petrents 
1034. I IIT) 45/290/934 — 2°859;066 
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South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast from the 
Orange River to. Angola.. It was conquered 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War, 
and surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. 
now administered by the Union under a Mandate 
from the League of Nations, dated Dec. 17, 1920, 


¥ 


bys 
Itis 
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It covers about 322,393 square miles and the native ~ 


opulation is estimated at 210,100 with 30,420 
Census of 1929) Europeans, between 7,000 and 8,000 — 
we whom are Germans and the rest South African 
‘armers. f 

It has a very healthful climate, dry and temperate ~ 
with variety as the country rises to mountainous ele- 
vations inland. It is essentially a stock-raisi 
country. There are 1,536 miles of railroads (1,46 
miles Government-owned; 74 miles privately owned). 

The revenue for 1933-34.was £473,993; expendi- 
ture, £673,414. Imports, 1934, £1,267, 865; exports, 
£1,142,120. The output of rough diamonds in 1934 
was 4,126 carats. The quantity exported 257,813 
carats, valued at £449,167. 

Elections on Oct. 31, 1934 gave the United party 
a two-thirds majority.in the Legislature which on 
Noy. 29 passed a motion requesting that the territory 
be incorporated as the fifth Province of the Union of 
South Africa. : 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
Beh ie Sir H. J. Stanley, G. C. M. G., appointed 


aig G. M, Huggins (Native Affairs), Sept. 12» 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal Province 
northward to the Zambesi River, with Portuguese 
East Africa on the east and Portuguese West Africa 
and Bechuanaland on the west. It has an area of 
150,344 square miles. The census of 1931 returned 
49,967 Europeans, 4,045 Asiatic colored, and 1,055,+ 
000 natives; total 1,109,012. The country is rich in 
gold reefs and other minerals, but has proved to be a 
rich agricultural country, especially adapted to 
European settlers. 


¢ 


‘ 


The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the ~ 


Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
to nearly 350 feet high. The river forces: itself 
through a hundred foot outlet into a yawning gorge 
that winds away for forty miles. The Tallroad 
bridge crosses this gorge nearly 400 feet above the 
water level. i 

The railroad bridge over the Lower Zambesi was 
completed in January, 1935. It is 12,064 feet long, 
took two and one half years to build, and cost $10,- 

,000. The railroad connects Lake Nyassa with 
the Port of Beira in Portuguese Past Airien, 520 
Iniles distant. 

The legislature of. 1927 established a policy of 
land segregation whereby out of a total of 96,000,000 
acres, 48,000,000 is to be reserved for European occu- 
Pages 28,000,000 for native ownership, and 17,000,- 

reserved for future determination: 

The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, had 
been under the administration of the British South 
Africa Company, which secured a Royal Charter 
Oct. 29, 1898. The Company relinguished all land 
rights to the land, except in estates it was working 
on, July 10, 1923, and in 1933 the government bought 
its reserved mineral output for £2,000,000. eles 

Southern Rhodesia, on Nov. 6, 1922, voted in 
favor of repepaue government and in consequence 
was formally annexed to the British Empire. ‘A 
Governor, Cabinet and Legislative Assembly, with , 
limited powers, took the reins of government on 
Oct. 1, 1923. Women vote. The election of Nov. 7, 
othr eBve Premier Huggins’ United Party 24 of the 

It is a Crown Colony and as such sent its premie 
with a trade delegation to the Empire Efonoiais 
Conference held in Ottawa, Canada, in July. an 
August, 1932, It then claimed Dominion status. 

he maize harvest 1932-33 was 5,600,000 bu. thon 
253,900 acres; cotton was 276,000 Ibs from 4,100 
acres; and tobacco, 1932, 14,400,000 lbs. from 34,400 
eae theta eet “0 citrus a and Hert 
products are im ant. ere were, 1933, 2,688, 
cattle and 323,940 sheep. Sas 
e total mineral output from 1890 to 1933, in- 
elusive, was £112,455,887, of which gold was “tga. 
752,276. The output in 1933 was: gold £4,014,034: 
coal, 533,501 tons; asbestos, 30,182 tons; chrome ore 
far which it is the world’s greatest supply), 38,632 


ms. 
The railway mileage, 1934, was 1,356, and the 


Colony has through communications with Cape — 


Town, Beira, and the Congo border. ‘ 
Revenue, 1933-34, was £2,465,380; expenditures, 


i 


£2,858,442; debt, £8,969,315. The budget for 
1934-35 was: Revenue, £2,501,000: ex acters 
£2,522,686. Imports, 1933, were £4,5 1,057; ex- 
tes Gneluding gold premium of £1,270,000),’ £2,- 
aia oe. Imports from the United States totaled 


Northern Rhodesia, was taken over by the 
‘own from the British South Africa Company on 
A 1, 1924, and established as a Crown Colony. 
with a governor, and, later, a legislative council com- 
Posed of the Executive Council of five, four nomi- 
nated members and seven elected members. The 
Dresent governor is Sir Hubert Winthrop Young 
K. C. M. G., appointed Feb. 19, 1934. The capital 
fer area is 287 

area ,950 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Conke ana 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly 
high plateau covered with thin forest and suitable 
for farming and grazing. 

The population was estimated, Dec. 31, 1930, at 
1,345.075 of which 10,000 are Europeans. 

The country is rich in minerals, the value of the 
output in 1933 being £3,845,560. The copper dis- 
trict is estimated to have a potential production of a 
Million tons of ore annually with reserves exceeding 
236,125,000 tons; production of copper ore in 1934 
was 140,100 tons; in 1933, 104,204 tons, and in 1932, 
67,887 tons. Gold output, 1933, was 2,588 fine ozs., 
and in 1932, 6,349 fine ozs. Vanadium, manganese 
and zinc are produced. 

_ Revenue, 1933, was £718,283; expenditures, £778,- 
879. Imports, 1933, £1,980,190; exports, including 
gold, £3,747,354. 

Railway mileage in 1933 was 612. 


Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 
population of 650,000, lies in South Africa north- 
east from the Cape of Good Hope Province on an 
elevated plateau. It is well watered and has a 
fine climate. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals, with beginning 
of tron workings and coal production promised. 
The territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

It is in fact a reservation set apart for the natives, 
who are the most enlightened in South Africa and 
have increased from 40,000 to 500,000 in a 
century. Whites are not permitted to own land. 

The revenue for 1932-33 was £275,410; expendi- 
tures, £263,025. Under the new Native Tax Law 
every adult male pays £1 5s per annum, and if he 
can afford more than one wife he pays £1 5s per 
annum for his wives up to a maximum of £3 15s. 

Imports, 1932, £455,111; exports, £308,278. 


Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 square miles and 
ulation, by the census of 1921, 152,983, is in 
the middle of Southern Africa, between South-West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
It is utterly undeveloped, but cattle growing and 
culture have gained momentum, and the live 
stock already to more than 600.000 head. Gold 
is mined, the 1933-34 output of both gold and silver 
£22,327. It is a protectorate governed by a 
Resident Commissioner. 


Swaziland, with 6,704 square miles, and a 
population, census of 1931, of 125,685, lies at the 
southesst side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. 
The country is undeveloped. It is governed by a 
Resident Commissioner under the authority of the 
igh Commissioner for South Africa. 4 

ade of British South Africa, other than the Union, 
with the United States, was: 


Imports Exports. 
2,621,639 $17,902 
1,050,844 33,086 
.550 5.54 
171,022 108,628 
375,20 214,860 
909,831 355,677 


' sd BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
_ KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 

, Brig.-Gen. Sir Joseph A. Byrne, G. C. M. 
Govern BE C. B., appointed Oct. 1930. 
- Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somall- 
land, north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and south 
to T'anganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, Juba 
and Uganda Rivers. Its area is fa ca ater ie 

1 msus of 1931, 3,040,940, inclu 

Prone wuropesns, 39,500 Asiatics and 12,100 Arabs. 
In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 feet, with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
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rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts claim that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry Indepen- 
dent of American supply. It is unexplo ted, occu- 
Died only by roving natives and. thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as “powhers else in a Africa. 
€ Europeans of Kenya passed laws reservin 

the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
Indians to the lowlands and less healthy regions. 
The Indian settlers complained bitterly of the 
discrimination practiced against them, shutting them 
out from desired land and demanding politicai repre- 
sentation accoraing to number, as equal citizens of 
the Empire. The British colonists insisted that 
Kenya should remain a European colony in which 
their power should be dominant, and the British 
Government gave decision in their favor on July 25, 
1923, in.a Parliamentary paper to the effect that 
responsible self-government for the colony is out of 
the question; that the Indian demand for equal 
franchise cannot be granted, but that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant the Indians and Arabs 
tepresentation on the Legislative Council through 
the communal system of election; that the elected 
members of the council shall comprise five Indians, 
one Arab and eleven Europeans. This leaves the 
franchise unchanged as regards white settlers. The 
policy of segregation as between Europeans and 
Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, but the 
existing practice of reserving agricultural land in 
the highlands for British and Europeans must be 
maintained. 

Nairobi, a famous centre for big game hunting, 
is the capital. A Government railroad runs from 
Mombasa,-on the coast, through Nairobi to’ Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and to the Uganda, 841 miles. 
Railroad mileage, including Uganda, 1933, was 
1,627. Steamers are operated on the lakes. 

The export of cotton in 1934 was: Kenya and 
Uganda, 288,923 bales, and Tanganyika, 31,613 
bales. India took 217,368 bales in 1934, Japan, 
68,101 bales, and the United Kingdom, 28,006 bales. 
Maize and other grains, coffee, tea, sugars, hides 
and skins, tin ore, ivory, wool and wattle bark and 
extract are also exported. 

Revenues, 1933, £3,121,406; expenditures, 1933, 
£3,168,025; debt, £17,305,000. 4 

Kenya and the Uganda Protectorate are one ad- 
ministrative unit for customs purposes, and the two 
Tanganyika have a uniform custom tariff. The 
foreign trade of Kenya and Uganda, imports, 1934, 
were £4,770,950; 1933, £4,055,987; 1932, £3,997,135: 
exports, 1934, £5,683,637; 1933, 5,711,609; 1932! 
£4,505,850. Of this Kenya supplied £1,909,871 in 
1934, and £2,246,999 in 1933; and Uganda's share 
was. £3,773,766 in 1934, and £3,464,610 in .1933. 
The total value of reexports, was_£1,821,505 in 1934, 
and £1,595,687 in 1933. 

Tonnage of vessels entered and cleared, 1933, was 
3,817,836. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north, Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south, Its territory includes part of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, also 
the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 

Its area is 94,204 square miles including 13,616 
square miles of water. The population was es- 
timated, 1931, at 3,552,418, of which 3,517,035 were 
natives, mostly Bantu, 14,022 Asiatics and 1,973 
Europeans. 
tion, 750,000 of the people belonging to the intelligent 
class. In 1930, 231,392 children attended schools. 

Revenue, 1933, £1,350,070; expenditure, £1,275,- 
593; debt, £2,233,600. : 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British in 1918, the Urun 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
“Kionga Triangle’ to Mozambique (Portuguese Past 
Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake Tangan- 
yika and from Lake Nyasa to Victorla Nyanza, 
It is administered under a mandate from the League 
of Nations, by a Governor (Sir Harold MacMichael, 
appointed March, 1934), with headquarters at Dar-ese 
Saisam, ap attiactive German-built city of 30,000, 
from which the railroad runs to Lake Tangan 

Sir Donald Cameron, as Governor, in his opens 
address to the new législative council in 1926, said: 
“There is no provision in the Mandate for its termina- 
tion or transfer. Tanganyika is a part of the British 
Empire, and will remain so.” 


e miles, and the u- 
The area is 366,632 squar wh popu 


lation, in 1931, was estimated at 5,063,660, 
8.163 are Europeans, and 24,434 Asiatics. 
was abolished by legislation in 1922. 

Forest wealth is large, and there is much land 
susceptible of agricultural development for the pro- 
duction of tropical fruits and other foodstuffs. 
Domestic animals figure in the wealth of the people, 


Slavery 


The country is well advanced in civiliza- 


, 


who ie Eriently cone ona aivillz I “The total 
in 1933 was: cattle, eri as ence 4, 
goats, 3,332, 983; pigs, 4,917,000. 
“The western part of ‘Tanganyika ‘is a paradise 
_ for big game. ere are many huge 
“about 125 in number, west of the 
‘Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Negoro is surrounded by 
escarpments 2,000 feet high, is thirty-five miles wide 
_ and is ‘crowded with game. Announcement was 
made in 1923 that it had been bought by Sir Charles 
Ree ee Scotland, who will protect it as a game 


Revenue, 1934, ‘£1, 565; 000; expenditure, £1,655,= 


gorilla country. 


‘Imports (excluding government) in 1933, were 
damien ‘at £1,946,687, as against £1,749,849 in 1932; 
: os this’ the British Empire supplied in 1933, about 


ef exports, 1933, were: Sisal, 69,600 tons (£881,-. 
ey 367,700 Ibs. '(£276,864); coffee, 
429,523): ground nuts, 19,177 tons 

des and skins, 4, 140 tons (£165, 382); 
Wowrte (£13, 753); grain, 222,658 cwts. 


(£80,145 

“Also 38, 5,704 fine ozs. of gold (£195,389) sane ex- 
jorted, and 1,378 carats of diamonds (£2,389). 
‘In 1933, vessels of 5,336,000 tons in the foreign 
tered and cleared the ports, Dar-es-Salaam, 
indi-and Mikindani. 


neat Protectorate (until 1907 British 
is situated on the southern and 
f Lake Nyasa and extends as far as 
Its area is 47,949 square miles 
ing 10, 353 square miles of water), with a 
mole on. “officially estimated on Dec. 31, 1930, at 
603 54. including 1,000 Europeans, and 1,600 


“was cultivated in 1933 on 13,800 acres and 
0,000 Ibs. produced. Production of tobacco was 
P ,000 Ibs. from 28,000 acres, and cotton 2,377,- 
_ from 200 acres. The value of tea exported 
as £17,174; of tobacco, £470, 405; and coffee, 


itish DOS supplied 54% ot the imports and 
2. % of the As 
R 1933, £369,015; expenditure, £403,343; 


bt, 308, 
Lethe trade of alll British East Africa with the 
‘United States w: 


Sipe state shee 85 fel 6 ‘ola beats ay ee 307 $6) 101, 998 

plate nes: lot 265.331 
1398195 
1,842,529 


1,630,137 
2)514,841 


N ig ria, 338, 593 st sq. m.; Mandated area of the 

roons, administered by Nigeria, 34,081 sq. m, 

ATION, Nigeria, census of 1931, 19,130,859; 
eroons, 797,312. 


7, Sir Donald Cc. Oateren: G.C.M.G., 1930. 
‘igeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
ahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. The 
tr , French 
1 The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
und © gota Nigeria is now the sixth 

: producer in the world; export of ti 
ncen' Tari? in 1931 .-was 10,794 tond* watued at 
a0 5 (12,067 tons, £1,373,466 in 1930). Title 

i the crown. Under the world curtailment of 
Production of tin agreement Nigeria accepted a 

a be hie Peiost t of Afr 

@ country, € most 0: ica, of vast. 
aed urces, with barely initial exploration 
up to. this time: The people are backward 
eat uropeans with cenitel have gone in and are 
inging resources into play. Slavery was abolished 
ordinance in 1917, ae slave-dealing suppressed. 

aul oat evelopment has been repre b because of 

eth f the mileage, 1933, being 50, and the 
t ae capial ex Penagage ap to paueyh ‘31, 1933, was 
e regate tonnage of 
ph a9 } clearing ‘bagos in the foreign 


1933-34; £4.887,182; di 3 
eb, £27,322, 58 SRS: Ate 


“nuts, Ne hid es and skins, 
; "The eee of cotton was 24,366 
68 balés in 1932; 18,850 bales in 

925 ‘pales in aus 


4 


775,000; 


extinct craters, | 


sara Kingdom accoun' | fo 


e 
; total trade. 


’ GAMBIA COLON Y¥Y AND ; Peoracron ame 


AREA, 4,002 square miles. 
POPULATION, Census of 1931, 199,520. 
CAPITAL, Bathurst. 

Governor, A. F. Richards, 1933. 

The Island of St. Mary on which is Bathurst, the 
seat of government, at the mouth of the Gambia 
river, is the Colony. .The protectorate consists of 
only a six-mile wide strip of territory on each side of 
the river, and extends! northeast for 200 miles from 
the coast as a thin wedge into the French colony 
Senegal. The river is navigable for ocean-going 
steamers for a considerable distance at all seasons, 

The tonnage of the 421 vessels pees, and clear 
ing Bathurst in 1933 was 1,016,384 

Revenue, 1933, £231, 787; expendit ures, £180, 161. 
The debt, ‘£38,760. Imports, 1933, £449,868: ex: 
ports, £512, 508" of which ground nuts were £510, 700. 


¥ 4 
SIERRA LEONE COLONY AND 
PROTECTORATE. 


ARBA, 27,925 sq. m. ‘ 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 1,768,480. - 
CAPITAL, Freetown, population, 1921, 44 124, 

Governor, Henry Monck-Mason Moore, C.M.G. 1934. _ 


Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of ‘Africa for 
180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and @ naval 
eoaling station. The colony has been in British - 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms ei 
protectorate, which extends inland about 180 miles. 

All slaves, about 250,000 in gg held by naclvealy 
er declared free on Dee. 31, 1927. 

‘he tonnage of vessels waite and clearing Free- 
town was 3,510, ar 
£656, ag expenditure, £691, 686; 
bt, Dec. 


1933, are 41273. 
es 1933, 1,248,346; 1933, £825 SA9: xs 
ports, 1932, £932, baer 1933, £783,943. hief ex: 
poe 1933,’ were: Palm kern 64,083 tons, (£479. 
824); palm ‘oil, ; be 617 sone (E17, 637); kola ee 1,8 81! 
tons (£43, 656); ginger, 1,545 tons (£16, 544); Diassava 
fibre, 3, Ee ) tons (£30, 108) 108). Diamonds to an ag! pie 
gate o carats were produ and ex rt 
1933; and gold bullion, 14. (000 fine ozs. ‘ z 4 


GOLD COAST COLONY AND PROTECTORA rE. 


aa Gold Coast, 78,802 sq. m., Mandated area 
f Togoland administered by the~ Gold Coast, 
$3, 019 sq. m. 
POPULATION, See Coast, census of 1931) 2, 869, - 


750; Togoland, 293,7 - 
vaca 1931, 59, 895. t 


CAPITAL, ‘Accra, 1 om 
Governor, Sir Arnold W. Hodson, K/C.M.G. 1934. ~ 


The Gold Coast Hes along the Gulf of Guinea for. 
334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 

and on the east is Togoland, formerly a German 
colony, and now divided by mandate of the League 
of Nations between Great Britain and France. | 
The French portion, about 21,100 nab a ee te 
attached for administrative purposes to Dahom 
in the east (which see), and the British, 13,019 esa: 
m., to the Gold Coast. 

Under his administration also tals Ashanti 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern 
torles, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth fa their jorents, and the cultivation | 
of cares bey Tubber is belng fostered. 

abe is a Government railway, 168 miles, 
Seccohdee to Kumasi, and a line from Acc 
Kumasi; total 500 miles. 
The net yeoman of er ep tue and ‘all 


3. 
od 


tg ep ae moe 
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dua 
‘erri- 


from 


_ The trade of all British W Afri 
United States was: 5 oer ae 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
$349 Was oe PENG Palas yee $12,381,074 $29,999,762 
aaes. bn Ae «> 9,378,775 20,817,343 
aD oso 5., 5,121,609 12,475,607 
5032... 3,810,320 8,931,549 
MES. .:2° 3, - 3,399,199 9,264,215 
eS es .++..> 3,822,153 9,199,535 
MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 196,733 
population in 1910. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 
Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, K. C. M. G. (succeeded Dec. 9, 1911), but 
is administered by a British Resident, Sir R.'8. D. 
Rankine. The Island of Pemba, thirty miles to the 
pig area seh oa: m Jt suelo in the Govern- 

nt. e population o e Protectorate, cens 
of 1931, is 235,428. - 
__The people are Mohammedans, and their clove 
industry yields the bulk of the world’s supply, there 
being, estimated, 48,000 acres, with 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product, the average output of the 
last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, and 5,200,000 
pounds of clove stems. The copra industry is next, 
With 55,000 acres, on which 2,500,000 cocoanut trees 
produce. 

a gileaa are pottery, rope, soap, oil, jewelry 

mats. 

Revenue, 1933, £475,000; expenditure, £449,000; 
debt, nil. Imports, 1934, £767,038: 1933, £841,192; 
exports, 1934, £592,864; 1933, £640,353. The chief 
items of export are: Cloves, 217,514 ewts. in 1934, 
and 215,325 cwts. in 1933; and copra, 252,141 cwts. 
in 1934, and 244,875 cwts. in 1933. 

In 1933 the total gross tonnage of vessels entering 
and clearing the port was 3,044,000. 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 

east from Madagascur, has 720 square miles, 

and census of 1931, 393,238 oy eg of which 

270,000 were Hindus. Port uis, population 

50,308, is the capital and chief seaport. Its depen- 

dencies have an area of 89 square miles and a popula- 
tion, census of 1931, 9,659. 

_ Revenue, 1932-33, £2,265,000; expenditure, £1,- 
036,000; debt, £3,397,000, mainly for public works. 
Imports, 1933, £1,935,682; exports, £2,145,116. Chief 
exports, sugar, £2,054,109; copra, £11,243. The sugar 
crop, 1933-34, was 258,679 metric tons. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
101 islands of 156 ey miles, and a census of 
1931 population of 27,444, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near- Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 

with an important coaling station. From 

acres, in 1932, there were 28,000,000 cocoa- 

nuts produced, other products being phosphates, 
mangrove, bark, livestock and fish. 

Revenue, 1933, £44,000; expenditure, £49,000 

+ debt, nil. Imports, 1933, £63,000; exports. 
000. Chief exports were copra, guano, essential 
olls, tortoise shell, vanilla and cinnamon. 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 347,000 population, all Mohammedans, 
is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, with 
Ethiopia to the south and west and Italian Somali- 
land on the east. The chief town is Bernera, pop- 
ulation oe and the products skins, resin, gum, 
cattle and sheep. 

- Revenue, 1933, £111,886; expenditure, £153,830; 
grant-in-aid for military expenditure £29,000. Im- 
ports, 1933, £284,000; exports, 
exports, sheep and goats, skins, gums and ghee. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has forty-seven square miles, 
and, 1931, 3,947 population. Fruits, nuts, timber 

lace making (flax the chief) are the industries, 

is an important. Ls pa posting teoiee a). 

canic and small, has great strategi ue. 
ver f the 40 steamships calling at the 


£5,000); ex 
Se 1933, £30,099; exports, hemp only, £10,534. 
: ension, an island of volcanic origin (24 sq.m.) 
700 miles northwest of St. Helena, is noted for its 
sea turtles. Population, 1931, was 188. : 
¢ de Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
yee half way between the Cape and South 
America, difficult for boats to reach because of its 
rugged shores. form one of the loneliest places on 
the globe. About 130 ere. descendants of ship- 
wrecked sailors and soldiers from St. Helena, get a 


hood there, potatoes being the chief diet. 
Eaters’ co get them 56 Jeave have been fruitless. 


eye 
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AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 


AREA, 2,974,581 square miles, divided, States: 
New South’ Wales, 309,432;' Victoria’ gy Sets 
Queensland, 670,500; South ‘Australia, 280/070: 
bi ene Australia. 975,820; Tasmania, 26,215: terri: 

c! orthern erritory, 523, H 
Capital Territory, 940. " ma 

POPULATION estimated, 

divided: New South Wales, 2,621,894; Victoria, 


for Commonwealth, March 31, 1935, 6.716000 


CAPITAL, Canberra, population, June 30, 1 
7,325. State capitals: Sydney, New South’ Wale 
pulation, including suburbs, June 30, 1933, 
,235,367; Melbourne, Victoria, 992,048: Bris- 
a Chg empiri ELE egies South Aus- 
a, 312,629; , Western Austr: - 
Hobart. Tasmania, 60,408. ee 
Governor General, Brig.-Gen. Sir Alexand 
Arkwright Hore-Ruthven, V.C., -C.M. © bone 
July 6, 1872, appointed Aug. 18, 1935 to succeed 
Sir Isaac A. Isaacs. 
Prime Minister and Treasurer, Rt. Ho 
Aloysius Lyons, United Australia Party. ioe 
Official Secretary for Australia in the . United Stat 
D. M. Dow, office, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Australian diplomatic interests are represented in 
Washington by the British Ambassador, and 
ee interests are cared for by the British 
onsuls. 


Australia, itself a continent, is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39°8’ south latitude, or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’, and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude’ 
in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. The 
states of the Commonwealth are: New South Wales 
Victoria. Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania. formerly known as Van 
Diemen’s Island, an island the size of the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, which 
lies off the southeast corner of the mainland. The 
territories are Northern Territory, and the Federal 
Capital Territory. Altogether the Commonwealth 
is nearly as large as Continental United States. 

In the east mountains rise to about 7,000 feet 
altitude. The central portion extends westward in’ 
rolling plains until higher elevations are reached 
along the west coast. The Murray River. rising on 
the slopes of the mountains, is navigable inland for 
2,000 miles. The climate, being in the Southern Hem- 
isphere, is temperate in the south, and in the north 
tropical. The interior portions are subiect to high 
temperature, and in all parts the climate is regarded 
as healthful, being dry. Australia lies within the 
zones of the southeasterly trades and prevailing 
westerly winds. The heaviest rains are precipitated 
along the Pacific slopes to the north of latitude 30°. 
The lightest coastal rains occur on the northwest 
coast of Western Australia. The westerly winds, 
which skirt the southern shores are responsible“for the 
reliable rains over the southwestern portion 
Western Australia, the southeastern areas of Southern’ 
Australia, a great part of Victoria, and the whole of 
Tasmania. 

Australia has been settled for 150 years only. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1901. 
Australia is governed on the Federal plan with a 
Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Commonwealth is one of the 
important units in the British Empire, with complete 
self-government similar to that obtaining in t 
Dominion of Canada. The loyalty of Australia to 
the British Empire was shown in the great war, in 
which her troops served with great distinction on 
Gallipoli, in Palestine and in France. 

An area of 940. square miles, formerly part of New 
South Wales. lying between Sydney and Melbourne 
and 70 miles from the Pacific Coast has been acquired 
by the Commonwealth Government and forms the 
Federal] Capital Territory with Canberra (population 
7,325) as the capital. Jervis Bay, with a fine har- 
bor, also forms part of Federal Territory _and will 
eventually be connected by railway with Canberra, 
which nas been laid out as a garden city planned to 
reflect the finest features of modern cities. 

Land in Canberra cannot be held in fee simple, the 
title always resides in the Government. City leases 
may be obtained (maximum 99 vears) at a rental 
equal to not less than 4% till June 30, 1936, of the 
unimproved value of the land, which value is subject 
to reappraisement at the end of 20 years, and there- 
after every 10 years. Building plans must be ap- 


- 
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FENG. eer 
- ._. 336,654 370, 
ages D . £55,931,818 £59,416, 
Valu aw materials... 161,199,245 175,1 : 
Total value of output... 281,645,785 | 304,697,868 
Val. of land & buildings... 106,590,324. 105,836,872 
Val. of plant and mach.. 121,529,377 120,549,857 — 

Under the stimulus of Government guarantees, 
cotton growing has progressed during recent years, 
and in 1932-33, 29,995 acres were picked for a pro-— 
duction of 6,270,116 pounds of unginned cotton. — 

The total mileage of Government railways open 
for traffic in 1932-33 was 27,108. The cost’ of con- 
struction and Squlpment was £325,531,319. The — 
net earnings on Government railways in Aus= 
tralia in 1932-33 amounted to £10,476,520. The © 
Federal railways showed losses. There were 844 — 
miles of privately-owned railroads open for general 
traffic. The Premiers have adopted 4 feet 84 inches © 
as the standard gauge on the recommendation of a _ 
royal commission, but on June 30, 1933, no action © 
had been taken in regard to a general conversion; 
some subsidiary lines, however, have been_built. 

The merchant marine of Australia and New Zea- 
land, July'1, 1935, was composed. of 438 steamships — 
of 508,214 gross tonnage, 87 motor ships of 100,893 _ 
gross tonnage, and 12 sailing vessels of 4,824 gross ~ 
tonnage; total 537 of 613,931 gross tonnage. 

In 1932-33, there entered in all Austral ports — 
1.538 vessels of 5,933,324 net tonnage in the foreign © 
; Trade. a 
‘ The Commonwealth government has enacted a — 
“ Products are not dissimilar to those of the United | Federal Aid highway law, in which all the states have 
States. The returns for 1932-33 show 22,408,474 | joined, under which the Commonwealth provides 
__ aeres under crops, the chief crops and acreage being: | four-sevenths where the state provides three-sevenths 

Oe oe Yield | on the expenditures for construction of approv 
Acreage. Bushels. per Acre. | trunk highways. The C 
0 “13.57 | the Federal Roads Act amounts to £2,000, . 
of which, to June, 1934, £15,941,870 had been ex- 


1) 442/833. 8'670,077 , 19.61 | pended. ’#or the year 1931-32 the grant was reduced — 
>) » 228,260 ae 2 32.20 a eeua for eee a yee eed and — 
ons. or t was increased to £2, 683. , 
2,727,408 3,571,047 1.31 Invalid and old age pensions allowed by the 
147,485 384,271 2.63 | Commonwealth Government were increased to £52 


‘ ugar Cane. ... 307,281 3,703,188 17.40 | per annum with a maximum amount allowable of 
| The wheat yield in 1933-34 was 175,370,000 | £84 10s. A permanently blind person may receive — 
a pension which will make his income together with © 
his pension equal to £221 per annum or such other 
amount as is declared to be a basic wage. 
The Commonwealth Arbitration Court from 
Sept. I, 1934, fixed a minimum unskilled wage for 
t ued ai male adults as follows: Sydney, 68s; Melbourne, 64s; — 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33. 1933-34. | Brisbane, 62s; Adelaide, 658; Perth, 68s; Hobart, — 
£2,086 £2,417 £2,011 £1,822] 67s. The adult female wage is about 54% of the © 
it. 1,965 ' 2,230 2,652 2,165 | Male wage. ein 
ried Fruit Export Control Board has been Homes provided by the Australian War Service 
develop’ the market in Australian dried arch 31, 1933," were 
-se 


mitted), were valued at: 


SE a Ae ats ahs 
organization has been b- ,811; expenditure amoun to £28,808,637. 
8 Ore a Australia’s net immigration loss for the year end- 
The total forest area is not Known, but the various | mg Dec. 31, 1932, 2,950, and for 1933 there was an 
Sta overnments are aiming at reserving 24,500,- increase of 2,430. During the years 1926 to 1929 
000 acres, of which 16,271,617 acres are already the increases amounted to 44,847, 51,645, 30,129, 
' permanently dedicated and 8,393,851 acres are held | 22d 11,892. : 
temporary timber reserves. _ In 1932 there were 10,246 State and 1,820 private 
‘Phe total mineral output up to the end of 1933 Schools, with ayerage attendances of 818,566 and 
was valued at £1,251,651,200; of this, £646,406,900 | 188,912, respectively. The figures for State schools 
was gold. The output of gold reached 2,721,000 fine | 40 not’ include the technical schools. There. are 
ounces in 1910, then steadily decreased; it has grad- six universities, one situated in each State capital. 
ually increased for the last six years, especially during Pending the foundation of a university at the Federal — 
an) the last three years, owing to the high price of gold: | C@Pital (Canberra) a university college has been 
- 1928, 457,669 1930, established. Religious freedom is in evidence: 45.04% 
abet 3 ounses 95,133 ounces; 1932, 713,882 | of the population belong to the Ghureh of England; 
—, ounces; 1900, ; 
© otmges, valued at £7,536,674 


3.1931, 5: 

830,333 ounces; and 1934,’ 887/000 Roman. Catholic, 21.53%; Presbyterian, 12.09%; 
"The ‘val h t .| centage of Roman Catholics is slightl 
ret ne | value of the production of the principal min- | ¢f ; ightly underes-_ 


‘ and Methodist, 12.01%. It is possible that the per- $ 


'§ 1932-33 and 1933-35, in t r * 

; ek 1931-32. 1932-33. 15, 1934, was. 8,897, ene of the Royal Australian ? 
mea fs Force was established on Aug. 13, 1921, The present 

peOUttry and beefarming.. 41,478 39,622 ; 

orestry and fisheries. : sick ieee defence Cape naniure (exaaing ver services) forthe — 


+; 106,456 114,136 | “ “Subsidized aerial mail services are in acti a 
nail tive oper- 
£305,018 £318,224 | St!0n from Perth to Derby to Wyndham on.the wes 


’ 


rs 
So 


ae 5 
ide i -4 During 1932-33, approximately 553,479. ine wi 
; flown and 8.644 paying stage passengers and 27,598 


carried. Th | (at face value, disr = ‘watrenoy, chianats 
a. . egardi 
“ Zed Services is issue), on June 30, 1933, were: he Geta” a . 

mm. Revenue Expenditure Public Debt. 


. 000 omitted. 000 omtited. O00 omitted. 

N, S. Wales... £49,300 £52,960 C314 O88 

ictoria. ...: 24°70 25,547 169,238 
Queensland. ; 13'397 14951 114.531 
South Aus... . 10,161 11,170 102,902 
West. Aus... . 81332 9/196 B3i515 oan 

Tasmania... . 21522 2578 23.598 
Totaly.aee £108,448 £116,402 £807,852 


The location of the States’ debt was: M ‘ 
in London, £(stg.) 392,157,000; in New york Buoe ‘ 
580,787 (dollars converted ‘into’ pounds at $4°8665}; 

and in Australia, £(Australian) 386,113,942.) 
The actual deficits of the States, 1932-33, were: 
U Imajotity Nov 17, 1628. New South Wales, £3,630,000; Victoria, £841,000 
The Australian Loan Council on May 30, 1935, | QuUCeBS!and. £1.554,000; South Australia, £1,009,000 
sgreed to a total loan program for 1935-36 of £31,~ | 000; total, -£7,954,000. "The etaprend’|, aad ho a 
spent paniidiniie worker nl de etringiton Hes san a te Shes Se secreeatad £8,340,000, but 2 
monwealth, £5,750,000; New South Wales, £8,000 | 86,877,000. s  oNes Sctual defielts to be 
Wecuarn Austria, 25 0 OU Panache “20 | NUE and expendltare ot te Stave in soaae 
4 Commonwealth loan of £12,500,000 to provide fu 513 000 pate MS £106,635, 0a 
} portion of the funds on June 11 was not completely Bast of i. 
ea openers f Premi Jui 9 Seeger e | nf : 
ce 0 miers im July, 1931, agreed Tnde i . p a ae 
aS — oeRInG The ets for = Laois Saar pein ae eave in Sa aaa ; 

: v. principal features of | 3s 6d per week, and the maxi 10 tj 
IN pea = geri of 22}¢% on the rate| come allowable was similarly reduced. The. Hee: * 
ep on internal public debt which is the sub-| of persons receiving pension on June 30, 1934. w: 
ject of a conversion scheme: (b) reduction by 20% | Invalid, 77,282; old age, 183,397; and war persio: 
of all Government expenditures including Public | 269,810. For the year ending June 30, 1934, th 
Soret nope a and other pensions: (c) decreased | total expenditures on invalid and old age pensions 

_ fates for banks advances and deposits; (d) relief in| was £10,963,090, and on Australian war pensions 
respect of private mortgages; and (e) imposition of | £7,048,592. ' The Commonwealth also grants a 
additional Commonwealth and State Taxation. maternity allowance under an Act passed Oct. 10, “4 

BUDGETS AND DEBTS. oa aa om ore until June 50, 1934, 2,723,- 
7 Revenue and expenditure (from the Consolidated | 20, 1931, the Taeternity, allowahos. wad ¢GlaaEe £ 
4 Revenue Fund) of the Commonwealth for the last | reduction to £4 was made and is now payable only 
_ five years is shown in this table—interest received | where the combined income of the claimant and he! y 

from and paid on behalf of loans and advances to | husband for the previous 12 months did not exceed 
the States being excluded. . £208. From Aug. 1, 1934, the income limit w. f 


€ carried by a large 


» (tne 


a 
m2 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. re 
(ORT CO a ee £77,143,387 — £78,614,392 rit 
MOS BIC eo dt e's oo 69,566,920 80,324,539 ; 
ISON Hy. Sensis 0 < Sete 71,532,298 (a) 70,218,207 


a eee fsoates (@ Wow aes 
BOGS—BA di. (oh wash S504 941, a ,640, The total payments to June 30, 1934, 
OS4 abe hb. Seki es 76,252,000(a) (6)75,541,000 | £13,379. 218 : 34, angus 
(a) Includes excess of receipts over ordinary ex- Invalid and Old Age Pensions were reduced un 
penditure of the year, appropriated for payment of | the Economy Budgets from 17s to 15s per wee 
invalid and old age pensions in following year; | Salaries of Cabinet Ministers and Members of Par- 
£1,314,091 in 1931-32; £3,546,608 in 1932-33, and | liament were reduced further, making a total re- ¥ 
£1,301,570 in 1933-34. (5) Includes relief to wheat | duction of 30% for Ministers, and 25% for Members 
growers, £4,066,000. of the House of Representatives and the Senat pal 
“The estimated budget of the Commonwealth | Public Service salaries were reduced £8 per employ: 
Government for the fiscal year 1935-36, ending June | consequent on the fall in the cost of living. The 
30, as compared with the actual receipts and expendi- | 1934-35 budget provides for a partial restora jon of f 
tures for 1933-34 and 1934-35, in Australian pounds, | Public Service salaries. ‘ i hale 
as announced by Prime Minister Lyons on Sept. 23, 


1935, was: ,’ 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
£000 ‘Aust. £000 Aust. 


Receipts. ..... 73,949 76,252 77,190 | ovchan 
“ ge or secured 
ea bodied avers 4 647 75,541 rt 3 3 months.” On July 31, 1934, £ 


In the expenditures £4,160,000 for defense equip- 

eteintiic debe, dune 30, 1934, for the Common erg eee aon eae profi tin 4 
y j % + on y 30, , made profits amounting © 

wealth and the States combined, totaled £1,222,-| £10'741,898, and. had outstanding notes total 
f : £A. 419 million, with a cover of gold and fore’ 
London conversions of the public debt now total | assets of £A. 16 million. \ td . 
over £160,000,000, approximately 37% of the Aus- The principal source of reyenue is derived from 
tralian securities held by the public in the United | agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Wool is the chief — 
Kingdom, with savings in Australian currency of| export, and some of the finest quistitiey of merino 
"approximately £3,000,000. ; wool, which attract buyers from all parts of the world, 

The full amount of short term debt in London, | are grown in Australia. The number of shee 
£33,625,000, is now held entirely by the Common- | Dec. 31, 1933, was 106,954,761, the highest on record 
wealth Bank of Australia. Drought and other causes have reduced their num- 

Loans raised in Australia in 1934-35 totalled £27,- 
ae of which £3,846,000 was for funding Treas- 
ury 


Since 1932 the publie debts of individual States of 
- the Commonwealth increased by £59,000,000, and 
- the Federal debt of the Commonwealth of Australia 
decreased by £4,700,000. 
_. . The aggregate interest bill on the whole Common- 
wealth and State public debts represented £7, 9s, 4d 
I 22, but for 1935-36 it is only 
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Savings 

June, 1931, to £218,000,000 in June, 1935. 

e revenue and expenditure of the several States 
e fiscal year 1932-33, including railway receipts Ex 
expenditures, and the public debt of the States | £2,54 


po. : vali 
7,000 ozen A 


‘Foreign Countries —A ustralia; A 


‘£3, 515,000 (£2,893, 138); and frozen aueton, £960, - 
000 (£682,705). Exports of butter in 1934-35 were 
yalued at £9,587,000 (£9,129,105); 
000 (£8,874, 000), and flour £4, 60 ‘000 (£3, 267, 000). 
'.. Imports are chiefly “textiles, petroleum products, 
-- machinery, and ‘automobiles and parts. 
Imports and exports jibe 


. Fiscal Year. mport: Exports. 

Ne AGLR OO eS side ous, 647,881 £141,632,589 | 

r +1 131'081/32 125,127,148 

60,959,633 (a) 88, 904, 142 

a 44,712,86. (a) 85,002,631 

te 58,013,860 (a) 96,857,471 

59,435,000 (a) 89,957,000 

74,127,000 (a) 90,042,000 


- (a) British currency value. The Australian cur- 

reney values were: 1930-31, £104,354,638; 1931-32, 
ai £107, 967,143; 1932-33, £121,264, 974: and 1933-34, 
- £124 364. 475, and 1934-35, ‘£112, 757,000. 
“Great ‘Britain ate 1932-33. took the largest 
rtion (about 56%) of Australian exports, then 
‘ollow Japan, China, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and the United States. Very heavy exports go from 
the United States to the Commonwealth. 
_ Trade with the United ates res 


“Cal, Year 
1929 ‘, _ $150. 900° 365 $31 O68, ‘076 


75,989,985 "451,361 
27,167,312. 12,504,130 
26,817,225 643,41 


26,283,730 
- 43,237,256 8,518-.356 


A USTRALIAN POSSESSIONS. 


pua,.or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north from 
Ustralia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 square 
“miles with ‘an estimated native population of 275,000. 
The European population on June 30, 33, was 
148. The interior is partially unexplored. Queens- 
land | annexed the territory in 1883, but control was 
taken over by the Federal Government of Australia 
‘1901, and by proclamation of Sept. 1, 1906, it 
as declared the Territory of Papua. 

othe. Commonwealth Government pays an annual 
ubsidy—£40,000 in 1932-33. 

‘Revenue, 1933-34, £121,147; expenditure, £121, 
99; Imports, 1933-34, £220,227; exports, £249,135. 


‘erritory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
suinea, the northwest quarter of the island, was 
laced by the League of Nations after the war under 
andate to Australia. It includes the Bismarck- 
A chipela o, 90.000 square miles, and the former. 
olomon Islands, 4,100 square miles. 
‘otal. area of the mandated territory is about 
000. square miles, with a native population esti- 
ated roughly at 666,000. The white population in 
32 was about 3,501. 

1933-34 was £350,358; expenditure, 
.,, Imports, 1933-34, £932,731; exports, 


eo Gslahd. In ‘1913 the Federal Parliament 

provided for the taking over of this island as a terri- 

fo ory of the,Commonwealth. Since Jan. 1, 1929, it 

he been administered by the Prime Minister's 

; oe | Department. The island has an area of 8,528 acres. 

m June 30, 1933, the population numbered 1,231. 

"sith The ‘soil is very fertile and is suitable for the culti- 
es ation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 

HY | Imports, 1932-33, £30,921; exports, £21,792. 


“Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
y the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
ea is about 8 square miles; population, 1933, 2,641. 
thas vaimuabie phosphate deposits, and exported 
et 80 Jone in 1932 and 363,680 tons in 1933. 


statisti pevioy for The World Almanac by the 
. Government Statistician.) 


a ‘New Zealand proper, 103,415 s 
hs Malvidea 3 North Island and adjacent islets, 44,281 
wey t South Islands and adjacent islets, 58, 092: 
r Petoyact Island and adjacent islets, 670; Chatham 
 Tslands, 372. ‘‘Outlying” islands, 307; “annexed” 
; ms islands, 293; grand total, 104, 015 sa. m. 
ae POPULATION, official estimate of 1931, 1,442,746; 
estimate, April 1, 1985, 1,559,624; by provincial 
‘districts"—Auckland, 531,572; ' Taranaki, 78,900; 
‘Hawke's Bay, 77, 600; Wellington, 320, 400; 
: orough, 19,450; Nelson. 54,850; Westland, 1 950; 
Canterbury, 233,41 Ot 0, 156, 450; Southland) 
70,050; Maoris' numbered 74/578 in 1935. 
CAPITAL, Wellington, population, estimated April 
" 19385, 100. Chief cities, Auckland, popula- 
ety Hon, Pa 2200; Christchurch. 132,000; Dune- 


uare miles, 


wheat, £11,612,- 


286, 307,441 Ibs.; 


“Governor General, Viscount G 
March 24, rage. polit 
sumed | ‘office, A i 193 


Prime Minister, _ Hon. 
/P. C., holds en po! ee Anais, ‘ 
Railways, -Attorney-~' Poor oNanive ‘Affairs, and — 
Gok. Islands. United Party. Took office May 
28, 1930. Continued as Prime Minister when, 
owing to the financial crisis, a coalition took place 
between the United and “Reform parties tee 2 4 


coalition ministry of ten (five from each 
pRdert 


office Sept. 22, 1931. Rt. Hon. Joseph 

Coates, G., head of the Reform party, has. 

portfolios . ‘of Finance, Customs, Stamp Duties, pnd 

Transport. ' 

The general election of Dec. 2, 1931, returned 
the coalition ministry to power with 47 seats” backed 
by 4 Independents, as against the opposition— 
Labor, 24; Independents and Country; party, 5. | ; 

New Zealand lies 1.200 miles east of Australia, in 
the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 miles long 
and 180 across at the broadest part, with a coast ~ 
line of 3,000 miles, and extends north and south 
from 34° south latitude to 47°. De: pendencies{ of 
New Zealand comprise the Cook islands ( (280 sa. m.); 
Ross Seas Dependency; Tokelau (or Union) Islan 
(4'sa. ™.), and the mandated territory of Western ~ 
Samoa (1.133 sq. m.). In addition, New Zealand 
shares with Great Britain and Australia the mandate 
for the small phosphate island of Nauru. 

New Zealand proper is about the size of New — 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. It has 13;- — 
600,000 acres of indigenous forest: The actual tilled 
area in 1935 was 19,503,000 acres, of which 17,388,000 
were sown to grass; 1, '873,000 acres of Crown land 2 
were available March 31, 1934, for future disposal. _ 
The acreage of Crown lands leased on that date’ was 
17,832,000 ‘acres 

Production in 1934-35 was: Wheat, 5,933, 245; bu. 
from 225,389 acres (9,036,017 bu. from 286, 271 acres 
in 1933-34); oats, 1,890,145 bu. from 52,516 acres 
(3,242,500 bu. from 78, 343 acres); Darley, 484,689 
bu. from 18,441 acres (730, 963 bu. from 21,024 acres). 
Wheat in. 1934-35 averaged 26.32 bu. to the acre — 
(31.56 in 1933-34). 

The census of livestock in 1935 was 272,986 horses; 
aa: 499 cattle; 29,076,754 sheep; and 762, 755 pigs 

‘he wool export in 1934 was 255,796,783 Ibs. 5 19 xf 
1932, 238,179,062; 1931, 211,718,- 
868: 1930, 197,219,509 Ibs. Wool export in the year 
ended June 30, 1935, amounted to 200,385,130 he. 
Frogen meat exported in 1934 was 496, 944 cwts. 
(1933, 5,203,113 cwts,) butter, 1934, 2, 614, 519 ewts. 
(1933, 2,635, 247 ewts.); cheese, a 984, 496 cwts. (1933, © 
1,982, 942 cwts. ) 

The total number of farm holdings in 1935 was 
84,867, with a — area of 43,104,559 acres. The 
small ‘holdings in “1934 under 50 acres numbered 
25,594 (420,235 ee Holdings over 640 acres 
numbered 11,168 (32,136,978 acres). There were 
54 holdings of over 50,000 acres with a total of 
4,839,663 acres. In 1930 (latest figures) there’ were - 
110,321 males and 18,800 females engaged in agri- 
cultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. | i 

Migration during 1931 resulted in a slight exodus 
(71) for the first time in forty years, which increased 
to 2,933 in 1932; 2,183 in 1933, and 2,376 in 1934. . 
The number of immigrants (net) for the year 1930 
was 4,747; 1929, 2,995; for 1928, (O8: for 1927, 3, 852; 
for 1926, 12, 413, and for 1925, 12 802. 

anufactur’ estal ents in 1933-34 ; 
bered 5,028, th 72, pt employees, and outpuy 
valued at £64,390,404, of which one-half were food il 
products. The production of coal in 1934 was 2,060,- 

15 tons (1933, 1,821,258 tons); 223 tons, exclusive 
of bunker coal, was exported in 1934. Imports 0 
aoa, Wane 2934, ae voae 1934 Wa, ,272 tons, PA 

old exports in 4 amo 
£1,320,690 (1933, £1,281,612.) ranted 

The available water power is wr eates. 
of 4,076,700 h.p. of which 3 af atonal 5 
Island, and mostly located eee the deep water 
sounds of the west coast, with many sites especially fh 
suitable for industries. About 329,1 hie h.p. (hydro- 
electric power only) was in use in’ 1934 ‘the Capital ~ 
outlay of electric power Industry in 1934 was £26,- 

In 1935 there were 3,320 miles of railways 
mene One ane. 176 miles privately ood: "i 
otal expenditure for construction on all ped ni! 
lines na a March 31, 1935, was £69,877,143. ae 

Vessels in the foreign trade enterit the 
1934 numbered 585, with a tonnage ae 633 Pci ae A 

By the law enacted in 1898, and later mended, ; 
every person not an alien or an Asiatic, 
certain conditions, is entitled to a yenision of T3 s 
year, reducible by £1 for every £1 by which incom 
‘The joint annual income of a 


On Garret eR 


Westen o> sists a Fe ete an te te = aes 


ae ey ies 


exceeds £41. 
couple in receipt of pensions mount ay exceed 


;_ average i 
her pensions aré: Miners 784. £59 
26, £1,008; blind, 477: £22,214; 


9; epidemic, 
63, £3,087; family allowances, 12'237 


Maori war, 
£152,912. 


span 


Salaries, and all other income together 
with a poll tax eA ee — 20 Reo of nae The 

nemploymen ard from these 
sources is in excess of 4,500,000 annually. 

Despite economies, the financial year 1930-31 
closed with a deficit of £1,793,857; more drastic 
economies and incre. taxes were resorted to but 
the 1931-32 deficit was £2,140,819. Further reduc- 
tions in expenditures, increased taxation and the 
employment of £2,500,000 from reserves balance 
the budget in 1932-33 with a surplus of £40,142. 
The year 1933-34 shows a deficit of £709,278, while 
4 surplus of £1,626,499 was recorded in 1934-35. A 
5% restoration (partial) of sales cuts was granted to 
all public servants from Apr. 1, 1934. 

In New Zealand there had been no large wealthy 
class and none of the really poor. Wealth had been 
well distributed and the purchasing power of the 
pdépulation unusually high with high living standards. 

An official estimate of the private wealth of New 
Zealand as of Dec. 31, 1933, was placed at £616,- 
420,000 (about £420 per capita), due allowance 
having been made for decline in values, due to the 
depression. 

mopors in 1934 were £17 per capita. Taxation 
in 19. 5 was £15-18s-7d per capita and £13-18s-7d 
in 1933-34. New Zealand, on June 30, 1934, had 
_ one automobile in active use to every 9.3 persons, 
* and the year before one to every 9.9. 

Imports are chiefiy textiles and clothing, iron, steel. 
and their products, oils, sugar, tobacco, paper and 
chemicals. Exports were frozen meat, butter, cheese, 
milk (preserved), tallow, wool, and hides and skins. 

. In 1934, Great Britain supplied 49.11% of the 

‘ imports and British countries took 87.83% of the ex- 

er the United States supplied 11.06% and took 
lo 


Post office savings bank depositors on March 31, 
. 1934, numbered 798,262, with deposits of £44,870,391 
an average of £56-4s-2d. In the five private savings 
banks the deposits totaled £11,286,062 in 1934-35. 
The Defense Act provided for the gradual military 
training of vey male from twelve to twenty-five 
with service in the reserve up to thirty. In 1931 the 
compulsory territorial system was placed in abey- 
Aree ine voluntary scheme on a lesser scale was sub- 
stituted. 
’ ‘Government is by Legislative Council of 28 (1935) 
appointed members, and a House of Representatives 
oFo members elec’ for four years by adult suffrage. 
Women have had the vote since 1893. 


Recent budgets were: 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 

PSSA Ss Gl. a Sia eToys mages cars gin Hg yd 
TL eee ASS ME ASTI 

19. Ce eS oe 23,492,749 24,202,027 

4 MAES tage on ¥a,2% = 26,126,094 24,499,595 


The debt on March 31, 1934, was £302,791,996 
increased by conyersion operations) of which over 
‘was incurred for productive purposes, and £66,- 
724,768 was war debt. Under the act of March, 
1933, the portion of the public debt held in New 

| Zealand amounting to about £120,000,000 


ees 1 rea 138,800, 5% 
; by 20%. uly, 1935, , 135,800, 
| Feduced ty im ware converted to Aan £8,000,000 3% 
_ "36-31 issue. 

The newly created Reserve Bank of New Zealand 
commenced operations on August 1, 1934, and is 
 ’ now responsible for the note issue. which on June 30, 


tie 
\ 


i 


r 
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1935, was £6,200,000. A change-over to a New 
Zealand silver coinage has taken place. 

The exchange problem has been very serious. 
The premium was 2% on London in January, 1930, 
gradually increasing until it was around 10% from 
June, 1931, to Jan. 19, 1933, when it was raised to 
25% and reduced to 2444% (4. e. £1244 N, Zs 
£1 sterling from ist of August, 1934). Imports 
and exports for five years are given below in both 


Sterling and New Zealand currency (000 omitted). 
: Imports. Exports. 
Year, | Sterling. N.Z.Cur'ncy. Sterling. N.Z.Cur'ney- 
1930....£42,481 £44,340 £43,058 £44,941 
1931..:. 24,157 26,498 31,852 34,951 
2 p 24,646 32,373 35,610 
25,581 32,805 41, 
+.% i 31,281 37,958 47,343 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, xporey 
$29,827,178 $11,621,282 
13,478,571 4,433,031 
9,253,522 ‘2,157,953 
8,228,708 »793,215 
12,996,051 5,592,271 


WESTERN SAMOA, ~ 
(New Zealand Mandate.) 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Sayai’i and Upolu, the largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the Western Pacific, and wi; 
occupied by the British on Aug, 29, 1914, immed- 


ately on the outbreak of the World War. This 


territory was assigned as a mandate from the League 
of Nations to New Zealand under date of Dec. 17, 
1920. The Administrator, A. C. Turnbull (acting); 

Savai'i is 23 miles by 47 miles and has an area of 
about 703 square miles. 
430 square miles. 
and well watered. The estimated population of the 
two aggregated, on March 31, 1934, 53,427. 

Revenue, 1934-35, £78,808; expenditure, £76,505; 
liabilities, March 31, 1935, £131,710 on-the New 
Zealand loan account. 

Imports, 1934, £92,784; 1933, £150,856; 19382 
£150,902; exports, 1934, £128,117; 1933, £173,837; 
1932, £183,028.. The chief exports are copra; £60,- 
654 in 1934; £101,347 in 1933; £108,698 in’ 1932: 
bananas, 1934, £35,796; 1933, £26,999; 1932, £20,- 
016; cacao, 1934, '£291498: (1933, £41,813; 1932, 
£49,712. In 1934, 192 vessels of 225,880 tons entered 
and cleared the port of Apia. ’ 


The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 


transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand, Feb. . 


11, 1926, and are administered by the administrator 


of Western Samoa. The area of the three clusters of ~ 


islets is 4 square miles, and population, 1934, 1,179. 


BRITISH OCEANIA, 


Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with’ 
an area of 7,083 sq. m., and an estimated population 
Dec. 31, 1932, of 189,398, of which Europeans num- 


debt, £1,091,405. Imports, 1933, £1,069,266; ex- 
ports, £1,725,529; chiefly sugar,’ 2,237,000 ewts.. 
£1,180,782; copra, 22,897 tons, £195,788, and banan- 


Tonga Islands or Friendly Istands, form a’pro-: _ 
m., and a 


evenue, 1932-33, £64,000; expenditures, £60,000. 


tectorate, with an area of about 250'sq. 
population, 1932, of 29,454 


Imports, 1933, £86,000; exports, £110,000, chiefly 
copra. 
The British Solomon Islands, a protectorate. 
number fifteen large islands and four groups of small 
islands, with a total area of about 11,000 sq. m. and a 
population, 1931, of 94,066, of which 500 are 
Buropeans. Revenue, 1933-34, £53,039; expendi-. 
ture, £56,822. Imports, 1933-34, £158,776; exports, 

£111,669, chiefly copra and ivory nuts. ae 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony is composed 
of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, which were taken 
under British protectorate in 1892; Ocean 


was annexed 
Islands in 1916; 


2, 
lation in 1933, 33,504. i 
Revenue, 1933, £59,400; expenditure, £46,753; 


imports, £117,920; exports, £398,068, chiefly copra — 


Beet Brie with the United States 
itish Oceania wit! e Uni 
weer 190, ogee 49,144; exports, $451,403; 
7933, imports, $234,043; exports, $302,052; 1934, 
imports, $297,487; exports, $110,988. 


Upolu has an area of about 
Both are mountainous, fertile: 


1900; Fann: and ee ica 
and Christmas Islam d ae nee = ae 
tectorates were annexed and made a ny, Nov. — 
om 1915. The total area is 180 sq. m., and the popu- — 


~ 


H 


: Prownoed! 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
_New Brunswick 


Ce ‘Pominion of Ce 


(From data compiled for The World Almanac by R. H. Coat 3 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PR 


Area in Square Miles. 
Gapitals: ie eee 
Water.| Total. 


1911. 


ee cne 
Malifaws.. . 4. 
.|Fredericton, . 


2 27, 
71,000] 594'534|2,005,776 
49/300] 412,582/2,527, 292 


07, 8, 
:]1,258,217| 51,465|1,309. 309,682 6,507 


3,466, 5,793 |228 8,07013, 694, 594,863 7,206,643| (a)8,787, 949 10,376,786 


(a) The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 contained 485 included in the total, which has been revised in 
accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927.° 


_ Note:—Revised figures are given for 1911 to} origin. There remain 2, 067,725, con renee the 
: ach with boundary changes made in 1912. following main classes: German, 473,544; Scandi- 
y f the population in 1931 there were 5,374,541 | navian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225, 113; Peprew 156,- 
males and 5,002,245 females; Population per square | 726; Dutch, 148,962; Polish, 145,503; Italian, $8,173; 
mile Of the males, 3,179,444 were single, Russian, 88,148: Austrian, "48,639; Chinese, 46, "519; 
. 2,0. 033, ery were married, 148,954 were widowed, | Finnish, 43,885; Hungarian, 40,582; Bulgarian’ and 
_ 41049" were divorced, and 8, 854 were not given. Of Roumanian, a2, 216; Dolziag. 27, 585; Japanese, 23,- 

females, 2,771, 968 were single, 1,937,950 were | 342. 


ried, 288, 641 were widowed, 3,392 were divorced, 
id 294 were not given. 

the total population in 1931, of 10,376,786, 

q 71 were of British, and 2,927,990 of French 


Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, the area 
of Canada was reduced in 1927 by 112,400 square 
miles—106,970 square miles of land and 5,430 
square miles of water. 


eee IMMIGRATION. 


» From From From 
YEAR United | United Other 
(Fiscal).|Kingdom} States. |Co’ntries 


31,955 


United | United Other 
Kingdom] States. | Co'ntries 


19,352 


Total. Total. 


~~ 


58,185 
fe} nadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31; before that, June 30, 
ve! CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS. 
Chartered Banks. 


Paid Up 


Capital. Liabilities (0). Deposits. 


siete 107 
33,611,133 


c 
; 
‘ 
; 
t 
i 
| 
“| 
7 & 
, 


a / 145,500,000 | 2'891'755,712 | 2'883'979°542 22,547,008 
re a) Average of the 12 monthly.statements for each year. 1935 agures are as at July “31. = 


ies Ben euntice/to to Parenstcom, Figures for Chartered Banks are as at July 31, and for P. 0. : and 


i INSOR No IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES, 
pie in Force at End of Year. 


ee 


996,472 

9,019,848/1933 

abe. 8334/1934. 
8,834 


yee ye eee ree 
Str wey 


Foreign Countries—Canada. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY. 


Year War Tax Revenue. Public Int. 
Works - , 

nats Income Sales, Other Post and sg a peg 

ar.31.| Tax. ete. Taxes. “} Customs. | Excise. | Office. | Canals. | Lands. | Invest. 

$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1, $1, $1,000. | $1,000.| $1,000 

78,803 | 43,200 163,267 7,118 | 26,706 86 3,955 | 24,815 

25, 105,687 36,755 | 26,40 1,295 | 2,799 | 21,962 

106,483 | 15,441 118,056 | 35,762 | 29,017 | 1,229 | 2.348 | 16/465 

120,67 71 1,501 38,182 | 28,865 | 1,400 | 2,282 | 11,916 

5,811 105 108,147 | 38,603 | 28,783 |. 1,391 390 | 11,332 

* 98,097 627 127,355 | 42,924 | 30,335 | 1,416 | 2'804 8,535 
105,613 3,168 141,969 | 48,513 | 29,069 | 1,502 | 3/327 8, 

90,223 3,525 156,986 | 57,401 | 31,563 | 1,809 | 3,689 | 10.938 

83,007 2,600 187,206 | 63,685 | 30,612 ,070 | 12,228 

63,409 1,656 179,430 } 65,086 | 33,345 | 1,505 | 4,139 | 13,518 

»735 1,538 131,209 | 57,747 | 30,212 | 1,444] 15655 | 10,421 

59,606 1,405 104,133 | 48,655 | 32,235 | 1,336 485 9,330 

2, 2,154 70,073 37,834 | 30,928 | 1,119 459 | 11,221 

106,576 2,077 66,305 | 35,494 | 30,893 | 1,230 419 | 11,148 

112,192 2,119 76,562 | 43,190 | 31,248 | 1,204 516 | 10,963 


NotTe—The total includes other unenumerated items. 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED FUND EXPENDITURES. 


Year 
Ending} Service Publie |R. Rs. & 
Mar. 31.| of Debt. | sions. Works. | Canals. 


Nat'l Civil 


. |Defense} Gov't. 


603 


Total 
Ree’ pts. 


324/06 
358, 98 


Total 
Charges. 


13,728 
13,769 28,974 


13,535 


Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Board (covering also Civil — 
Government air operations and the control of Civil Aviation). Railway and Canals include Collection and © 
Income. The total includes other unenumerated items. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION. 
zs Per Year Per 
Boing Capita Ending Cay ata 
March 31. Assets. Net Debt. |Taxation.|| March 31. Assets. Net Debt. Taxation. 
Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 
421,529,268 | 2,225,504,705 | 39.49 
366,822'452 | 2'177/763,959 | 37.09 
348,653,762 | 2.261.611.9387 | 28.55 
5,897.3 2'375,846,172 | 26.18 
399,885,839 | 2'596.480,826 | 23.81 
411,063,957 | 2:729:978,141 | 25.09. 
359'845/411 | 2'846,110,958 | 27.81 
1 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 1934 (Dun). 
a! Total Commercial. Manufacturing. Trading. Other Com'h's 
: Pxovynere No. | Assets. | Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. | No. Liabilities, 
~ "181,678| $6,581,293] 149] $3,099,285| 354) $1,948,797] 68| $1, 533,211 211 
os a a oe 836 “67387. 682 10,136,792] 170} 2/857,532} 408] 6,340,545! 58 938,715 ' 
ritish Columbia. . 73|  '583,187| 15224;308] 20} 600/815]  47| 460,910] 6] 162,583 
‘ova Scotia “2 59 167,736 539,180] 10 1041946] _45| 271/418] 4] 162,816 
ennee a. 140]  815'903|] 1,103/876| 23] 149/173} 107) 776,094] 10) 178,609 
w Brunswick... 187,902 ; 8 1228 28 174,941] 1 i 
ce Edward Isl'd 15 10,020 1 i 13 49,05’ 1 ' 
> iberta 336,782] 432.497) 5] 111,517} 47 303,751, 5 17,229 
_ Saskatchewan... . 39] 308,913) 362,272} 3 37/523 34|  2721576| 2 52,173 
Newfoundland... . 32 145,183] 609,960] 5 7,043; 25) 521,772) 1 1,875 
. 21,337,974] 394] $7,095,632| 1,108|$11,119,861] 156] $3,093,211 
eh 3.65% eis 536120 ere *706|. 547|| 10,804,307| 1.625| 15,156,565) 204| 3,539,834 
“ 30309 698 56,630, 703| 2,708,049| 2'038| 23,666,178] 197| 10,256,427 
“ 37,613,810] 52,987,554] 563| 13,500, 766| 21,596,346] 234] 17,890,294 
“ 39'474'582| 57,191,493] 619| 21.229,918| 1,888) 21,840,829] 234) 14,100, 
“ 29°572'569| 44.440.639] 624| 19,967.414| 1/546] 17.435,263 7,037,962 
“ 36.407,391| 53,420,199) 506] 17.03 1.469| 24°540,931| 145] 11,846,285 
“ 24’420'941| 34,461,595| 502| 15,347,401! 1/544] 16,566,799 (2,547,395. 
“ "668, 37,082,882| 527| 16,465, 1/548] 17/320,905| 121] 3,296.22 
ae 32'651.834| 45,767,825| 563| 24,046,514| 1,693| 19,514,049] 115) 2,207,262 
ey Saag) Set Ses aa) Se abr gs Haan] Athaaea| tel Sorgen 
“ 65 s * * R D 
is 63:007°789 73'068,959| 857| 39/080,791| 2,717) 33,004,203) 121 5,983,065 
O : 151] 57,158,397 73, 7299'111| 559| 33,976,790| 1,739] 29,886,569| 153) 9/435,75 
«49901 111.11| 12078] 18%569,516) 26,494/301| 255) 15,871,216] ‘771 7,704,505! 52) 2,918,580 


“9 
] 


: "HA 3 ; 7] Fotal 
Total ; Total” | YBAR Total “Total | aie ‘ 
mee )| Imports. Exports. (Fisc.)} Imports. | Exports. (Fise.)} Imports. 


: Doliar. 
Dollars. Dollars, egos Sarat Gch ae on 455,437,224 
| 111,538,954] 97.470,369|[1914..| 619,198,908] 455.487, 208 


-90'395,851 
78,702,519 


30, 
08, 
65'679,091|1,388,896,075 
48,273,542|1,144,938,070 
"| °906;6125695| '817,028,048 
e ‘5 : [1] 5787503904] 587,565,517 
89, B10, "242 iy ‘763.95 ‘"| 406'383'744| 480,713,797 
90,185,466 ¥ ‘i| 433,798,625] 585,654,469 
87,210,911]|1912. .| 5: 6; 5} 3 51||1985..| 522,431,153) 667,133,957 
94'309. 913... 377.068.355 


186- G 
1e sts are of merchandise for home con- 1926, ra Hee 2105 eh tt ts sete he 065; f gies eS ‘ 
m. The exports include foreign as well as 5.824 $19 950, esis 

; aonb. produce, Othe total of sorcig for 1935 {931 $149, 407, 392: 1932, 33106, B71 G 1933, $86, = 
cing e 87, 658,963. In 1935 the dutiable merchandise | 466,055; 1934, "$105,100, 164: 1935, sti1, 684,875. 
the imports was valued at $301,245,922, the free | - Merchandise exports t nited Kingdom—1921. 
$221, 185, 231. The table does not include gold or | $312,844,871; 1922, $299, 1G 675; 1923, $379, 067,445; 

i 1919) silver imports or exports. 1924: $360, 057, 782: 1925, $395, $43, a 1926 7 meee 


ph 
2 
4 


te ge ll 


3,973,562; 1922, $117,135,343; 1923, '$141,- | 246,499: 1932’ $174,043,725: 1933, $184,361, 019; 
43; g28 $153,586,690; 1935, $151,083,946, | 1934, $227,601,411; 1935, $274,022, 137. 


OF U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE (STATED'IN DOLLARS) FISCAL YEARS. 


iy papers Imports FIscaL Exports Imports FISCAL Exports Imports © 
toU.S. |From U.S.|} YAR. to U.S. {From U. S.|| YEAR. to U.S. |From U. 8. 
eistiagets 139,725,953| 436,887,315 .-+.-/417,417,144/509,780,00! 
Rataave 163,372,825|396,302,138 -....1474;987,367|608,618, es 

ctcterets ar 320,216|297,142'059 Potters 

16.....}201;106;488 370,880,549 ||1928..... 

5 os. 280; 616,330|665,312,759 Obs ts 
Senter 417, 233.287 792, ‘804, 957 -+..-{515,049, 


OE A ie Gidget deems 
104,199,675 218.004. 556 '588,643|515,958. {1111 }1947443'1391938'187'681 
104,119,823|275,824,265 369,080,218|540,989.738||1935..... 22.4'653,923| 303,639,972. 
102'041.222'232. 430.707.3544 601,256,447 ; 


1933 1934 


Imports |Net Dr.—|| Exports | Imports |Net Dr. — 
Net Cr.+ : Net. 


modity Trade (corrected).......... 
ts and imports of gold........... 

tion to convert gold to Can. Cur.: 

payments and receipts, n.0.p. 


$89.2. 250) + ite, 900 
850 65, 


3. 10 
55,000} — 15,000 


ee ce eS easaetioue: 
ing transactio 
otto n picture earnings. 
pi of immigrants an 
of Canadian pesidentain U in U 
ge, London and New York, on 
and maturity payments and 
d oe subscriptions, artists’ 
Pate hdl fentertainens* receipts, radio pro- 
STR Es ca tn VS et a Ba 
tal movement (see statement below) 
rors and omissl OMA rein cirske ferain iN caility = ae teca'at nt 


to+ oO 
sueeeeesee 85°|71| | 
Re a ee i a ak alti 


‘capital Movement 
and purchase of securities......... 


351,500) 351,500) + 61,500 


ws ‘ . ’ 
2 1 


Foreign Countries—Canada. 605 
. CROP YIELDS OF CANADA. (Values are prices patd to farmers.) i 
YEAR (Calendan. Wheat. Oats. 
Or? i cee ae ms aaa LL < 
, Acres. Bushels. Dailars. A % i 
8,864,752 | 132,075,082 | 104, 816,825 552, (3°06 3 87081: 


652,015 | 243,506,292 86,796,130 
631 0 


11,015,000 | 231,717,000 | 156,462;000 10,434,000 | 404,669,000 138'893°000 


18,232,374 | 263,189/300 427,357,300 15, 819" 928 | 530,709,700 | 280,115,400 
23,261,224 | 300,858,100 | 242,936,000 16,949,029. | 426,232'000 146,395,300 
22,422,693 | 399,786,400 339,419,000 14,541,229 | 491,239/000 | 185,455,000 
21,886,146 | 474,199,000 | 316,994'700 14/387,807 | 563,997,500 | 184 400 
22'055,710 262,097,000 | 320,362,000 14,491,289 | 405,976,000 | 200,688,000 

1790 | 395,474:700 487,736,200 12,555,675 | 402,296,000 | 167,170,600 


Ce eee 22/895,649 | 4071136 6,000 | 442,221,000 12,741,340 | 383,416,000 | 184,098, 
ey GE Sa eee ee 22,460,154 | 479'665,000 | 477,791,000 13,239,963 | 439,712,700 336° 879:000 
BURNS pists’ sa om nivies aut 24,119,140 | 566:726,000 451. 235,000 13,136,516 | 452,153,000 | 210,956,000 

25,255,000 | 304,520,000 12,479,000 | 282,838,000 | 168,017,000 


319 . 
420,672,000 204'693,000 13,259,000 | 423,148,000 | 102,919,000 
321,325,000 | 123.550,000 12.871.000 | 328,278,000 77,970.000 
443'061/000 | 154,760;000 13,148,000 | 391,561,000 75,988,000 
281, 892,060 | 136,958,000 13,529,000 | 307,478,000 79,818,000 
275,849,000 | 163,972,000 | 13! 731,000 } 321,120,000 | 105,380,000 


| seni Ba SES RAPER ol Lice a eh a MO ae 
YEAR (Cal) Corn for Husking. Barley. Rye. 


Acres. | Bushels. Dollars Acres. Bushels. Dotiars. Acres. {| Bushels. Dollars. 
-}294,223} 14,329,215] .5,774, 039 1,286.611] 28,846,425]14,653,697| 114,741] 1,542,694] 1,037, $90 
-|293, 300] 14,368,060} 10;243;000 1,718,432| 54,017,100|27,985,000 121,677] 2;486,200] 1,921,900 
::1173;000} 6. 82,000] 6,747,000 1'802'996| 42,770,000 35,024,000} 148,404} 2,876,400] 3,196,000) 

. -|234,339 7,762,700) 14,307,200/2,392,200| 55,057,750|59,654,400| 211,880] 3,857,200] 6,267,200 
250,000) 14,214,200) 24,902,800)3, erg te 77,287,240) 77,378,670! 555,294! 8,504,400/12,728,600 
-|264,607 tha: 940,500] 22,080, 5,509} 56,389,400) 69,330,300] 753,081/10,207,400] 14,240,000 


1 


Seep See 
bts 1 
a 
i 


. 
we 
© 
= 
Co 
Qa 
a 
Ti 
Lk ges 
re 
~ 
os 


59,709,100) 28,254,150] 1,842,498) 21,455,260) 15,399,300 


SO 1 hes Co 
for) 
Dp 
or 


76,997,800] 32,570,700) 1,448, 142/23,231,800) 11,339,900 
aoneae He 98,000) 14227, 760,000] ‘890,814 


Coho mst 
¥ arseomine 
—J ol 
ee ce 
RWW Crone OOO ONN NNN 
RO 
c 
be 
ise 
w 
i 
a) 
= 


5,713) 96,938,000) 64, 193,00! 
8: 74u| 136,391/400) re 112, ‘000 839,565] 14,617,700) 11, 
5,542! 102,313,300 60,505,000] 991,944) 13,160,500|11, 
8,700) 135,160,200 27,254,000] 1.448:050| 22,018,500] 4 
8,269 Gis ae 600/17, '465,000| 777.534) 5.322,000| 1,476,000 
58,000] 80,773,000|18,855,000 


773 70,000) 2. 
4,000 58.000 63, 359,000/18,954,000| 583,100) 4,177,000] 1,603,000 
161,100! 6,798,000! 4,419;000/3,612'500! 63,742,000129,107,000| 734,900] 5,423,000] 2,581,000: 


Ei 
teats 
eee: 


ANNNonoERORs 
= 


0,293,900 | 161,280,000 196,418,000 10,061,500 | 313,078,000 | 151,811,000 | 


+919) 63,310,550/52,821,400} 649,654|11,306,400) 15,085,650 | 


,920} 71,865,300] 33,335,300]2, 105,367| 32,373,400) 18,703,200 


1 000/61, i 
3,933] 87,118,300]/46,014,100| 642976] 9,158,500] 7,047,809 
aia Baer eon oe 059, 000 753,786 be ae aay isaeatien 


Other 1934 agricultural yields—beans, 813,600 ; 800,000 bushels of wheat; 172,040,000 bushels it i 


bushels; buckwheat, 8,635,000 bushels: mixed grains, | oats, 44,742,000 bushels of barley, 827,000 bush 
37, 776 000 bushels: flaxseed, 910,400 bushels; bey of flax and 4,381,000 bushels of rye. 
and clover, 11, 174, 000 tons; potatoes, 48, 095,000 Canadian grain exports in the year ended March 
1,588 000 bushels. 31, 1935 were, in bushels—wheat, 165,701,983; oats 
rSGe the 1934 Canadian grain, the Prairie Provinces | 12,873,595; barley, 12,001,178; rye, 737,372; Dr 


of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta raised 263-, | whole, 31,082; beans, 61,109; buckwheat, 423, 


QUANTITY OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN GRAINS EXPORTED VIA MONTREAL. 


cal Years. 1929. / 1930. 1931. | 1932 | 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Busheis. Bushes. Bushels. Bushels. 
en: Sepa 11,318,000} 4.194,000: 733.000 17,368,735 9,252,814 : 651,724 3,083,306 
Ea Aner ee er (ein aii ie pam tea ed laa od Peed dr 259871 54,104 
Com 4s'o00| 5,098'b001 * 1,356,000)" ‘oar sa] 7 42 bas] 1,408487|  3,220°808 


2,220,481 1,687 1,535,210 


8,864,000 8,661,232 436,584 742,093 
a, SHOE a et ISPS | se er 
80,245,442] 105,830,180] 57,648,463] 40,204,064 

PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1933, IN CANADA 


Pulpwood Used. Pulp Produced. Wood Manufactured Into Pulp. 
NOME Ercole tea | NE sree ete chets theo. ae | et meemneiiintes Re kya eat 
Province. Quantity.) Value. Quantity.{ Value. Kind of Wood. | Quantity. | Value. 
: llars. Tons. Dollars. ] 
RHEE este <a 1.940.379 13.946. 782 1,360,704) 29, 860; 706 erence and Belay 3, ite fey 26. vic ‘674 
BAPE og eieie 1,171,138} 8,520,475 867,417) 18,6 44259! Hemlock . 
ritish Columbia} 375,450 2068. ao Peeve 12r482-008 Poplar 
er Provinces. 657,909] 3,77: F 177, dep buat Ae 
Total Wales se 4,044,876 28,609,247| 2,979, 562 64,114,074| Total 
; in the an wood | 492; number of concerns, 95; number of em ployed, 
ear ae ae capital Maverted ie nes: 544; the gross | 24, 037; wage total, $26,591, 049; value of pulp and 


pares ot uction of pulp and paper was $123,415,- | paper exports, $95,750,769. 


44°145,000 7, 397;668 53,327,849| 33,285,252 


: A 7 Ht 71,881,442| 97,168,948 57,211,879 39,761,971 

aR Sa aa tl] soccccce| £00, Bb oT a, 
2 O00: ” 608.000) .  TOB DOG &. oo0 callie ce ae SEN Scie arene 

8,860,000 6,620,637 436,584 agi "787 


Track- 


Tnvestment, 


Year. age, Passengers. oe “ 
x ia ee i Dollars. _ Numbers. . | _ Dollars. 
~ 1910 (June BO) ae sp cio cielo ORDO Paw eis salt acetate 2 35, bee f 173,956,217 
1920 (Calendar)... 22.0! Sal Ad Scat Aa 
1226 RED AT ie erste 
SCI i aaa 
1928. CLS RA getenees. ey 
* 1929 Beets ibis desk A 
~ 1930. Meat Aaliot'a ato aL he 
ees Sam heb al 
S. Pe Be tev sical ofa ais <3 
= BIE BUS OTROS Sy eel pena 56,679 | 3,365,464,255 
UES CD907 of SiGe bhone eee 56,519 3 379,233,796 | 20,530,718 68, ‘036, 505 300,837,816 | 251, "999, 667 


‘ Figures of capital for the last seven years include; ‘The single track mileage of the Canadian Pacific 
ie » adv: As of Dominion Government to Canadian | Railway in 1934 was 16,597. The other principal 
National for operating expenses, interest charges | railways are now, in pursuance of the government 
aad? stock acquired by Dominion Government | policy of nationalization, included in the Canadian 
x  aien at time of acquiring had relatively little | National Railway System, which has a trackage 
‘* ovalue,: also cost of constructing Government lines. | (1934) of 21,759 miles, 


' MINERAL OUTPUT OF CANADA, 1910-1934, 
Year. “|. Silver. Copper. Nickel. Lead. Zine. Pig Iron. 


Ounces. | Pounds. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Tons. Long Tons. 
.| 32,869,264] 55,692,369] 37,271,033} 11,181,310] 32,987,508] 1,;216,249]......... = 800,797 
.| 26,625,960|100,785,150] 68,308,657] 20,492,597} 46,316,450) 2,593,721 4,886 913,775 
| 13,330,357] 81,600,691] 61,335,706}. 24,534,282| 35,953,717} 3,214,262 19,932 1,090,318 ~ 
13,543,198] 47,620,820] 19,293,060] 6,752,571] 66,679,592) 3,828,742 26,545 90,341 
18,626,439] 42,879,818] 17,597,123] 6,158,993} 93,307,171) 5,817,702 8,145 382,962 
18,601,744] 86,881,537] 62,453, 18,332,077|111,234,466| 7,985,522 30,208 879,822 ~ 
19,736, 1323 104, ‘457, ‘447 69,536,350] 19, ‘470, 178}175, "485, 499| 14,221,345 49,454 593,049 
20; 228° 988)111, "450, 518| 73,857,114) 15,946,672/253,590,578| 23,127,460 54,634 570,766 7 
c 22/371 "924 133,094 "942 65,714,294 14374163 283,801,265 19,240,661 74,969 (57,317 
.| 22,736,698|140,147,.440| 66,798,717) 15,262,171/311,423,161| 16,477,139 82,748 709,697 
‘ 21,936,047 202'696,046 96,755,578 22, 318; '907|337,946,688 15,553,231 92,324 1,037,727 © 
23,143,261/248,120,760)110,275,912| 27,115,461 Pet 522,566] 16,544,248 98,634 .| 1,080,160 — 
26, 443'893 303,478,356 |103.768.857 24'455,133/322,894,163] 13,102,635 133,822 T47178 
20, 562,247 |292, '304,290 65,666,320] 15,267,453 367. 342,482!) 7,260,183] 118,623 420, ¢ 
18,347,907|247,679,070| 30,327,968] 7.179/862'255,947,378| 5,409,704 86,142 144,130 
15,187,950|299,982.448| 83/264'658| 20,130,480 266,475,191] 6,372,998 99,566 | 227,317 
16, ‘415, 2821364,761, 062 128, 687, 340| 32,139,425/346,275,576! 8, 436, 6581 149,290 406,995 
~The silver por opaction in 1934 by ounces, in the several Le an was: Nova Scotia, 321; Quebec, 470,252; 
Ontario, 5,320,820; Manitoba, 810,725; Saskatchewan, ‘Alberta, 31; British Columbia, 8,749,289, 
aS ae a ocitets and N. W. T., 553,587. Pig iron is not produced from’ Canadian ore. z 
: os GOLD PRODUCTION, IN FINE OUNCES, BY PROVINCES. 3 
‘Nore. —For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916- 17, pp. 268 and 269. The gold produe- 4 
peionetnom 1862-1934 inclusive is valued at $1,086,787,604 including premium from 1932. 4 
Nova British > 
Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. |Alberta | Columbia. Yukon, Total. 4 
Oz. Fine.| Oz. Fine. Oz. Fine. Oz. Fine. |Oz.Fine.| Oz. Fine. | Oz. Fine. | Oz: Fine. 
7,781 613 ‘+ 2,062 |. 10 238. 224,197 473,159 
642 268,447 611,885 
701 282,838 802,9 
1,292 247,940 773,178 
1,099 230,173 918,056 
1,034 12, 930,492 
1,511 177,667 738,831 
1,939 102,474 699,681 
,470 0,705 766,764 
955 72,778 76. v= 
635 65,994 926,329 
Badia tts 54,45 1,263,364 
667 60,144 1,233,341 
883 34,825 1,525,382 
1,602 47,817 1,735,735 °@ 
3,680 25,601 1,754,228 ; 
8,331 30,935 1,852,785 
60,006 34,364 1,890.59 Py 
90,79 35,892 1,928,308 
141,747 35,517 2,102,068 
300,075 310 2,693,892 
~ 401,105 83 Q 40,608 3,044,387 
382,886 2,155, 125,310 324 238,995 39,493 a2,949,309 
Y 390,075 2,105,981 98,504 * 348 293,315 38,799 2,969,680 
moe ; Tneludes 11 oz. from Saskatchewan in 1932; 5,400 oz in 1933, and 39,133 oz. in 1934, 
4) pat COAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA. =~ PROVINCES : 2 
Nova Saskat- itish | Yukon Tot Total ‘t 


Naw 
Scotia. Brunsw'k. chewan. | Alberta. couumbta. Territory, Production pySe 


+ banging 


, '564:015| 1:8 904| 12’ 41,207,682 
4/084,581| 212/695} 887,139] 4,870,648] 1,681.49 "695 
4'557,590| 312'303| 9277649 4'718'788 1/382 79 hy Bes eRe ted 35.6: ae one 
6,340,790! 324,6811 903;776| 4:748'074| 1/484/653 638| 13,795 649| 41, e , 
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CANADA, DOMINION OF, 


AREA, 3,694,863 square miles (see tables). 
Spe census of 1931, 10,376,786 ‘(see 


CAPITAL, Ottawa, population, census of 1931, 126,- 
872; other cities, Montreal, population, 1931, 
818,577; Toronto, 631,207; Vancouver, 246,593; 
Wintipeg, 218,785: Hamilton, 155,547: Quebec, 
130,594; Calgary, 83,761; Hdmonton, 79,197: 
London, 71,148; Windsor, 63,108; Verdun, 60/745: 
Halifax, 59,275: Regina, 53.209: 'St. John, 47,514: 
Saskatoon, 43,291; Victoria, 39,082; Three Rivers, 

- 35,450; Kitchener, 30,793; rantford. 30,107. 

' There are also 35 cities with a population of over 
10,000 and under 20,000. Greater Montreal has a 
Population of 1,000,157; Greater Toronto, 808,864; 
Greater Vancouver, 308,340; and Greater Winni- 
Deg, 280,202. 


Governor General, Rt. Hon. John Buchan, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, C.H., G.C. M.G. (born Aug. 26, 
1876, was appointed by the British Crown March 
27, 1935, and took office Oct. 10, 1935. 


[For results of the general election, Oct. 14, 1935 
and the new government, consult Index.] 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, Baffin 
Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St..Lawrence and the 
Atlantic; on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes. Minnesota. North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan de 
Fuca Strait; and on the West. Alaska and the 

' Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic islands 
in the area bounded on the east by a line passing 
midway between Greenland and Baffin. Devon, and 
Ellesmere Islands to the 60th Meridian of longitude. 

_ thence to the pole, and on the west by the 141° 
Meridian longitude (the Alaska boundary) to the 

. Canada has 24,500 miles of coastline. The 

,000-mile boundary between Canada and the 
United States has been unfortified for more than 
one hundred years. 

Canada has a very varied topography—mountains 
n the West, then foothilis and prairies, the barrens 

orth of Lake Superior, the open lands of Ontario. 
the rocky Laurentian distilct in Quebec, with the 
fertile Eastern Towrships to the south of it, and 
then plains sloping down to sea level in the East: 

_ the mountains of New England extend north into 
Canada, where they attain to practically the same 
heights as in the United States. 

The once common misconception that Canada Is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
_mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
perature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg; 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fahren- 
heit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 

_ yariations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. é 

The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 

ing vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, which 

; by yirtue of its Great Lakes connections and its 
proximity to London and Liverpool, one of the great- 

t een exporting harbors on the continent. The 
Po. of Montreal has 9 miles of deepdraft wharf, 
eapable of accommodating 100 large ocean steamers; 
four modern fireproof grain elevators, with a total 

ca 


Je-story transit sheds, and_electrified tei 
Ceay tem of about 70 miles operated by 


“8 vessels of 7,266,509 net tonnage. 
Vi cou e aoa has ge Ra ag ane ba 
‘ rt ‘anadian wn grain, ha Dp 
B20 "000 bu. in 1934 as compared with 69,000,000 
bu. in 1933. Of this amount 46,000,000 bu. were 
whi 000 going to the United Kingdom, 


ing trade, 10,635 steamers of 4,434,098 
salle ships | of 575,154 bona Theat ae 
anadian merchant marine, July 1, 1935, 

saphorad nae tig ban 1,166, Lag gross tone 

or Ships of 128,645 t 
See ae ar 76,888 tonnage. CPRRRE Ronee 

€ developed water powers of Canada regay 
7,547,035 h.p. on Jan. 1, 1935, new construct Rents : 
ing added 214,965 h.p. in 1934. Of this installation, ~ 
6,589,941 h.p. (87.3%) is in 314 central hydro-electric 
Stations, having 814 turbines, The Dominion aver- 
age per 1,000 population is 697 h.p. It is estimated 
that the known water powers of Canada will permit — 
of a turbine installation of about 43,000,000 h.p., or 
six times the present instailation. 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA, 1929. 


Provincial distribution of the national wealth of 
Canada, with percentage and per capita analyses, 
1929 is as follows; 


% Wealth 
Provinces. ear Ra per 

ealth. ution. Capita 

Prince Edw. Island $164,000,000 0.53 $1864 

Nova Scotia...... 911,000,000 2.95 +76 
New Brunswick... _ 788,000,000 2.56 1,950. 
Quebec. ieviisk.. 8,265,000,000 26.80 2,982 
Ontariaen. 3.60 ..% 10,628,000,000 34.46 3,188 
Manitoba. ... 1,970,000,600 6.39 2,910 
Saskatchewan 3,047,000,000 9.88 3,451 
Alberta.......... 2,406,000,000 7.80 3,518 
British Columbia. 2,644,000,000 8.57 4,012 
Marko 500s 5. 5 17,000,000 206)... ea 
Canada. .... ..$30,840,000,000 100.00 $3,076 


Canada is the best foreign market ($303,639,972 
in the fiscal year 1935) for American produce and 
manufactures and has the highest per capita con- 
sumption of American goods; it is the chief source 
of supplies for the United States, sending over the 
border $224,697,923 worth of Canadian goods in 
1935. The United Kingdom is Canada's best cus- 
agin taking $274,182,737 worth of Canadian goods 
in 5. 

Outside capital invested in Canada, Dee. 31, 
1930, is as follows: 


British CAvGal i. . s 560% ataiela hip alate $2,204,858,000, 

United States capital..........5.6.: 4,107,803,000 - 

WORHEE Conan bce ngsits nln! tole a8 Gee 165,217,000 
SOLD eis pas alee aaa caine om ena $6,477,878,000 © 
Canada’s investments abroad, Jan. 1931 


oy , 
amounted to about $1,831,310,000, and the ‘net 
trade balance of imports excluding invisible items 
was estimated at $103,335,000 in'1930, and $89,- 
585.000 in 1931 There was a balance of exports of 
$9,062,000 in the fiscal year 1932, and of $74,330,053 
in 1933, and of $151,855,844 in 1934. , ; 

The Department of the Interior has under its 
administration an area exceeding 1,500. 
miles. Specialized management of 
natural resources of these territories is 
through nine major divisions of the department, in- 
cluding the Dominion Lands Branch, Forest ce, 
National Parks, Water Power and Reclamation 
Service. Topographical, Geodetic, and bel inst 
Surveys, and Dominion Observatories, together wit. 
the financial and general administrative units, In 
addition to the direct management of the Federally 
controlled territories and resources, the several 
services of the department provide the ne t 
facilities for broad national co-operative action where 
such is required to promote the efficient develop- 
ment and conservation of the Dominion’s naturs) 
assets. aan 

There are 3,466,793 square miles land area in 
Canada, of which, it is estimated, 378,945 square 
miles carry merchantable timber. An area of 412,725 
square rhiies carries young growth which if protected 
from fire and other damage will eventually produce 
merchantable timber. Forest resources were esti- 
mated in 1933 at 290,595 million board feet of saw . 
material, and 919,662,000 cords of pulpwood in 
accessibie stands. The great forests are in tne are 
of heaviest precipitation, but in the West the heavy 
rains come in the non-growing winter season, so that 
99 per cent of the western timber is coniferous. 
For the year 1933 Canada had a lumber production 
of 1,957,989 thousand board feet, valued at $27,- 

908, and a pulp-wood proce in 1933 of 
4,746,382 cords, valued at $33,213,973. The invest- 
ment in logging equipment in 1933 was estimated at 
$112,000,000, and the annual pay roll at over $46-, 
800,000, giving employment for a part of the year 
to at least 215,000 individuals. Nii 

Out of 300,000,000 acres of arable land only 56,- 
040,420 were under field crops in 1934. iculture 
accounted for $5,608,157,000 (1934) of the total 
wealth of the Dominion and supports about 3,000,000 , 
persons, The gross value of agricultural production 


\ 
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was $839,881,000 in 1931, $76€ 
$802,946,000 in 1933, and $931,347,000 in 1934 
commercial value of fruits in 1934 was estimated at 
_ $15,024,000, of which apples accounted for $8,788,000. 


ee THE WHEAT HARVEST. 


Over the last decade Canada has normally ranked 
next to Russia, the United States and China. among 
the wheat-producing countries of the world, and 
first among the wheat-exporting countries of the 

=| world. In 1934 the Canadian production was 276 

~ million bushels. The acreage sown showed a decrease 
of 2,006,100 acres compared with 1933. Of the Can- 

, adian wheat acreage, 97% is in the Prairie Provinces 
4 —Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Of the 

ma other grains, the largest crops are in oats and barley. 

has ‘Fine fruits are grown in the valleys of British 
/ Columbia and in the Niagara district of Ontario. In 

Nova Scotia and Ontario apples are an important crop 
_ Dairy product exports during the fiscal year 1935 
were: Butter, 446,600 pounds; cheese, 60,213,000 
pounds (nearly all to the United Kingdom) ; powdered 
and condensed milk, 7,020,100 pounds. 

' Meat exports in the fiscal year 1935 were valued 

‘at $24,114,755; in 1934, at $15,503,994; in 1933, at 
$6,683,140; in 1932, at $14,960,316. 

The production of furs for the 1933-34 season 
amounted-to 6,063,391, valued at $12,122,293. There 

__—-—s were ‘6,473 fur farms in 1933 value.of animals and 

i pelts sold, $4,066,905. 

- Canadian fisheries are an immensely valuable 
resource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
most desirable species, salmon, cod, trout and white- 

fish, and the extent of the fisheries is very great. 
The value of the catch for 1934 was $34,121,971. 
‘The total value of Canada’s mineral production in 

1934 was $277,492,263 or $25.61 per capita; in 1933, 

 $221,495,253; in 1932 $191,228,225; in 1931, $230, 
«434,726; in 1930,.$279,873,578; in 1929 it was 

_-  $310,850,246; in 1928, $274,989,487; in 1927, $247,- 
 ——- 356,695; in 1926, $240,437,123; and in 1925, $226,- 

583,333. Detailed tables are given on the preceding 


28, 
f) Bi, Desinaing with 4931 exchange ualization on 
gold production is included in total value of mineral 
__- production. 
_. Manufactures have increased greatly, both because 
more Canadian firms*are operating and because 
jut) _ American firms have set up branchesin Canada, The 
latter movement has been encouraged by the desire 
 to'sell in the Canadian market free of duty and to 
i enjoy tariff preferences throughout the British 
Empire. The industrial census of 1933 shows that 
there were 25,232 manufacturing establishments in 
Canada, with a capital of $4,689,373,704, employing 

-. 493,903 persons and paying $465,562,090 in wages 

and salaries, The value of the materials used was 
We $969,188,574, and the gross value of the products, 
___—«-$2,086,847,847. 

Tie “The production of motor vehicles during 1934 was 
iy _-:116,852, valued at $70,030,474. The number in 1929 
ss Was 262,625.. Canada imported from the United 
__-_-—s«- States 1,825 passenger cars and 785 trucks during 
"Hy _ the calendar year 1934. 

Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
__ ds the great privately owned corporation. The Can- 

oP yn Bl ational Railway System operates practically 
all other important lines in the Dominion. 

‘ _ Canada has expended large amounts in building 

: good roads in the last ten years. 

‘ It is estimated that tourists spent over $129,000,- 
f 000 Canada in 1934 compared with over $117,- 
000,000 in 1933, $212,000,000 in 1932, $250,000,000 in 

1931, ; 0 in 1930, $309,000,000 in 1929 and 
- $275,000,000 in 1928, About $61,000,000 was spent 
_ abroad by Canadian tourists, an increase of $10,000,- 
000. For touring purposes, 2,373,648 automobiles 
entered for periods not exceeding 24 hours, 887,871 
_ not exceeding 60 days, and 329 not exceeding six 
months. Canadian automobiles crossing the boun- 
_ dary for touring abroad numbered 513,852. 

__ The wonderful scenery of the Canadian Rockies 
4g at its best in the seven chief National Parks, where 
_ the hunting of game is forbidden. These are the 

_ Banff National Park (2,585 sq. m., established in 
Ei 
___-:1885); Yoho (507 sa. m.); Glacier (521 sq. m.); 
_ Reyelstoke (100 sq. m.); Kootenay (587 sq. m): 
and Waterton Lakes, (220 sq. m.), all-made accessi- 
¥. _ ble to motorists by the highway from Calgary to 
‘Vancouver, newly completed; and Jasper Park 

_ 4,200 sq. m,), reached by the Canadian National 

Railway. There are also 5 large animal parks and 
ek, Prat vee, and the broken lake country of Northern 
‘a mtario and Quebec is a paradise for sportsmen and 
campers. 

Canada maintains its own military forces and 
controls the use of these forces, the same applying 
to ae ene and oe Uiatogs a 

 __ Canada is an original member of the Lea of 
_ Nations. In 1926 independent diplomatic relations 
/ _ were established with the United States and in 1928 
Qinisters were appointed to France and Japan, 


Jd: 
f ‘ 


gl 
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66,794,000 in 1932, 1 (For Dominion status as 
00 in 1934. The 


beet Te 


Rae! 
a memher of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations under the statute of 
Westminster, see page 575.) : Yrs Age 
Canada, like the United States, is a Federatio 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States. 
The Dominlon Government, however, possesses the 
residual powers in legislation. a : 
Since 1858 the Canadian unit of currency has ~ 
been the gold dollar, of the same weight and fine- © 
ness as the United States dollar, until the latter was — 
recently reduced. During and immediately follow- — 
ing the*World War, 1914-18, the paper dollar was — 
not redeemable in gold but gold payment was re- — 
sumed on July 1, 1926, and suspended again on © 
Oct. 19, 1931. F ; 
The great bulk of the national debt, amounting 
to $2,729,978,141 in 1934 is owing to the Canadian © 
people. The funded debt payable in Canada — 
amounts to $2,176,401,722, that payable in London 
to $315,278,938, and that payable in New York to 
$300,025,900, 


PROGRESS OF THE DOMINION 


In July, 1927, Canada celebrated the Sixtieth ~ 
Anniversary of the Confederation. In 1867 Canada 
had a population of three million; foreign trade 
amounted to $120,000,000 and during the ten years — 
eee the wheat crop did not exceed 25,000,000 — 

ushels. : 
_ Today, Canadian foreign trade is almost ten — 
times as large as at the time of Confederation; 
manufactured products nine times «as valuable; 
the wheat crop over sixteen times as large,.and the 
ratio of increase in other agricultural products even 
greater. Mining products, which had a value in 
1886 of $10,250,000, had a value of $277,492,263 in 
1934. Canada stands first in the production of 
asbestos and nickel; second in gold and third in 
silver, and her known coal reserves are exceeded 
only by those of the United States. j 

Foreign trade amounted in the fiscal year 1934-35 
to $1,189,990,110, and placed Canada eighth among 
the nations of the world in this respect. 

In the West, in 1934, the field crop was valued at 
$253,172,600 compared with $204,860,000 in 1933, — 
$226,066,900 in 1932, $194,210,700 in 1931, $471,- 
421,000 in 1929, and $682,864 in 1928, and the total 
value of the field crops of the Dominion amounted ~ 
to $544,974,600 compared with $453,598,000 in 1933, 
$452,526,900 in 1932, $432,199,400 in 1931, $662,- — 
040,900 in 1930, $948,981,000 in 1929, and $1,125,- © 
000,000 in 1928. 

Within the forty years between 1890 and 1930, — 
the acreage devoted to wheat crops in Canada ~ 
has quadrupled. In 1870, the wheat crop amounted _ 
to 20 million bushels, in 1900 58434 million, and in late 
years the average annual crop has reached more than _ 
400 million bushels. The growth in the production _ 
of oats is proportional to that attained in wheat. { 
The barley crop was 64 million bushels in 1934 and ft 
reached 136 million bushels in 1928. . 

Under the provisions of the British North America _ 
Act, which created the Dominion of Canada, exclu- 
sive authority in matters connected with Db: . 
Was conferred upon Parliament. At that time there _ 
were 28 banks, with combined capital amounting to — 
$31,000,000, total loans to $54,000,000, and total — 
assets to $78,000,000. On July 31, '1935 total — 
assets had reached $2,891,755,712. At the present — 
time the 10 chartered banks (there have been many _ 
amalgamations), have 3,677 branches, including sub- — 
agencies, of which 3,527 are scattered throughout 
Canada, providing a branch for every 3,070 inhabi- 
tants. Canadian banks now have branches in Great — 
Br tele arenes nd pet ae ates. States, the © 

i es an all the princ commercial - G 
tries of Latin America. : “ ane 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a central 
bank by Act of Parliament, 1934. It has a conta 
of $5,000,000, in $50 shares, which were. offered _ 
tor public subscription on Sept. 17, 1934, and largely 
oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any 
one individual or corporation was 15 shares, and 
the maximum holding permitted to one person is _ 
50 shares, Directors, officers or employees of the 
chartered banks may not hold shares of the Bank. — 
Shares may be held only by British subjects or- 
dinarily resident in Canada, or by corporations con- 
trolled by such persons, 

Dividends are limited to 444% per annum. The — 
r surplus will be paid into Consolidated — 
Revenue Fund of Canada, and to the rest fund of _ 
the Bank, in specified proportions. ae 

The Bank may buy and sell securities of the 
Dominion, the Provinces, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, without restriction. 
if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in. 
limited amounts if of longer maturity. It may 
also buy and: sell securities of British Dominions 


" may rediscount such commercial paper. 


x 


. ion of Canada and may b 


_ Ment and are Governor, 


E- 


and France without restriction, if maturing within 

months. Short-term securities of the Dominion 

oz Provinces may be rediscounted. The Bank may 
buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of 
limited currency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank 

Advances 
for six-month periods may be made to chartered 
banks, Quebec savings banks, the Dominion or any 
Province against certain classes of collateral. 

' The Bai May buy and sell coin and gold and 
silver bullion, and may’ deal in foreign exchange. 

The Bank assumed the liability for Dominion 

‘notes outstanding and is replacing them with its 
own notes in denominations of $1 to $1,000. The 
chartered banks are required to reduce the issue of 
their own bank notes to 25% of their paid-up capital 
during the next 10 years. 

The Bank must maintain a gold reserve of not 
less than 25% of its total note and deposit liabilities 
in Canada. 

- . The Bank has an obligation to sell gold in the 
form of bars on demand, but this may be, and is at 
present, suspended by Order in Council. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a 
reserve of not less than 5% of their deposit liabilities 
within Canada in the form of deposits with and notes 
of the Bank, 

The Bank will act as the fiscal agent of the Domin- 

é agreement act as banker 

or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank must not 

accept deposits from individuals and thus cannot 
compete with the chartered banks in commercial 
banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it 
has an agency in each province, at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Vancouver, St. John, 
Halifax and Charlottetown. 

The first Governors were + ae ae by the Govern- 

. EF. Towers; Deputy 

Governor, J. A. C. Osborne; and Assistant Deputy 

Governor, L. P. St-Amour. At the first meeting 

of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors 

were elected for staggered terms; future terms will 

be for 5 years. Directors must hold at least 10 

Shares of stock, must be British subjects ordinarily 

resident in Canada, must not receive remuneration 

out of public funds, and must have no connection 
with a ch bank. 

The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ez officio 
member of the Board of Directors and of the u- 
tive Committee, but is without a vote. The Bank 
took over the Dominion’s and the chartered banks 

old reserves and assumed responsibility for $220,- 

600,000 7th Dominion’s notes. 

The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935. 
The chief items of its statement for Sept. 19, 1935 
{cents omitted), which showed assets and liabilities 
to’ $297,628,213, were: 


it 
Liabilities Dollars. 
STs AG gr ea ae as 5,000,000 
Notes in circulation............... 87,776,579 
paepnetts MEGUMI} A Po Sid ekg fal 206,444,805 
ion Government.......-..-. 20,668,103 
Pa oe oe eee eee 185,118,280 
AEE he, a ee IE Sa ser 638,420 
is Ee a1) 0a 
(Lo LG ee 453, 
Biteririr TONGS. eels © ne co cere ad 1,270 
Ras SUNN ae sch lhc kv Caw de pes 4 ,842 
ae ee fA Soe Se s0euEE 
eee Pbnminjod Govyeranient..  -1,241°260 


Investments—Dominion Government - 
' - Short-term securities............. 23,044,848 
Other Government securities...... 79,510,037 
The ratio of net reserve to notes and deposits: 
65.83%, and the bank rate 2}4%- 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
(and Labrador) 


_ AREA, Newfoundland, 42,734 sq. m. Labrador, 


SeULATION, Newfoundland, census 1981, 277 
Porn ti leatad 934, 289,472. Labrador, es- 
timated, 1934, 4,451; total, 293,928. 
CAPITAL, St. John’s, population, 1934, 44,483. 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the size 
of Virginia and a little larger than Cuba. It is 
parated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 


* the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Straits. 


’ Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. 


Dis- 
* eovered by John Cabot, June 24th, 1497 (Cape Bona- 


; Vista), it was, in August, 1583, formally occupied by 
Sir Humphrey 


Gilbert, and py the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 
‘appointed in 1728, and in 1855 “responsible govern- 
“ment’’.was accorded to the Island. 
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Newfoundland had a 4 i by goe of pe een 
yal mmission of 

Inquiry headed by Lord Amulree, appointed Feb. 
, to investigate the desperate financial 
state into which it had fallen, being unable to meet 
the service charges on its debt of about $90,000,000, 
recommended that the Dominion rights "be relin- 
Ei until it again becomes self-supporting. 
his was approved by the Newfoundland Parliament 
and His Majesty the King was so notified on Dee, 2, 
1933, The British House of Commons, on Dec, 7, 
put into effect. the financ'al provision of the Com- 
mission’s report and for the next three years agreed 
to meet Newfoundiand’s budget deficits. Holders 
of Newfoundland bonds (other than about £3,500,000 
of pre-war loans) were offered the right to exchange 
for new 3% 10-30 year Sterling stock guaranteed, 
ie to principal and interest, by the United 

om. 

Reverting to the status of a Colony, to continue 
only during the financial emergency, the Parliament 
was suspended and full legislative and executive 
power was vested in the Governor, acti on the 
advice of a Commission of six, three appointed b: 
the United Kingdom and three by Newfoundland. 
This Royal Commission took office Feb. 16, 1934: 
Governor, Admiral Sir David Murray Anderson, 
K. C. B., Chairman; F. C. Alderdice, former Prime 
Minister, Deputy Chairman; J. C. Puddester, W. R. 
Howley, Sir John Hope Simpson, Thomas Lodge, 
and E. N. R. Trentham; Secretary, W. J. Carew. 

Newfoundland has steadfastly refused to join the 
Dominion of Canada, It has always exercised 
authority over Labrador, and in 1927 the Privy 
Council fixed the boundary line between Labrador 
and Quebec by which 112,000 sq. m. of territory 
(106,970 sq. m. of land and 5,430 sq. m. of water) 
claimed by Quebec was awarded to Newfoundland. 

Labrador has 856 miles of coast line and about 
1,300 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest are 
fishermen of British descent. The interior is heavil 
timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals, but 
largely. unexplored. 


The export of iron ore in 1933-34 was: To Ger- | 
156,080 tons; to the Netherlands, 133,862 


tons; to Canada, 44,433 tons, and to the United 
eingdarr. 17,876 tons; total, 352,251 tons, valued at 
$972,234. In 1932-33 the total was 470,404 tons, 
valued at $1,299,035. 

The export of lead concentrates totaled 43,945 
toms, valued at $1,209,107; 32,662 tons to Belgium, 
6,567 tons to Germany, and 4,716 tons to the United 
States. Export of zinc concentrates totaled 148,014 
tons, valued at $2,367,408; 49,938 tons to the United 
quingdom, 70,498 tons to Belgium, and 27,578 tons tc 

ance. 

Newsprint Ue lek 
was shipped 1933-34; to the United gdom, 
158,419 tons; to the United States, 92,911 tons, and 
to oe har ge? 7,572 tons; 17,257 cords of pulpwood. 
valu at $68,824, was expo 
States, and 36,272 cords, 

United Kingdom. 

The value of the cod fisheries (approximately 
145.2 million Ibs.), excluding seal in 1934 was $7,- 
663,650. The seal catch for the 1935 season was 
140,751 (net weight 2,612 tons valued at $169,816), 
as com with 2! 
valued at $324,792) in 1934; 176,046 (3,803 tons, 
$58,265) 

1931. 

Newfoundland had, in 1933, 740 miles of state- 
owned railroads, which, in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934, showed a net loss of $160,513. There 
were 60 miles of private line. Of the Island's 1,580 
miles of highways, 880 are passable for motor Cars; 
2,667 passenger cars and 585 motor trucks were 
registered in 1934. 


The revenue for 1933-34 was $8,745,195, and 
expenditures, $10,210,981. The gross public debt 


on June 30, 1934, was $96,500,000. 

Foreign trade was heaviest with the United 
Kingdom, the United States second, and Canada 
third, in 1932-33 and 1933-34. Imports from Canada 
spond with $1 podti, and the United Kingdon 
second, with $4,594,444, an e Un 
third, with $3,833,103. Trade for the last sik 
1920-20... ssl 71 151 $40,051,059 i 
IB29-20 0 is: Sapa Ses be 871, 051, 

Eas Ae aa: teeta aes Fp ‘ 

Le? BO pe ee 135, 689, 

Le SENS Sie Ie xe re 15, 166,86) 475, 
OY er re ee 305, 26,791,503 
Trade with the United States was: Oey 

Imports. baw etic r 
. $12,502,070 $10,410,851 
11,285,227 11,485,275 
7,169.649 10,396,085 
4,166,838 phage e 
947,883 4,753,523 
5,274,027 


5,185,060. 


6 
27,390 (net weight 5,002 tons” 


Vere 
to a total value of $11,580,345 _ 
Kin 


exported to the Uni 
valued at $182,948, to the 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES. — 

JAMAICA. z 
_ AREA, 4,450 sq. m., Turks and Caicos Islands 
~ 166; Cayman ean, 104; total, 4,720 Se ner 
: PULATION, est’d. 1931, Jamaica, 1,050,667, 
EO ut 20,000; East Indians, about 17,775); 


(whites about 


Turks aid Caicos Islands, 5,300; Cayman Islands, | 


6,182. 
CAPITAL, Kingston,. population, census of 1921, 
62,707; other towns, Spanish Town, 8,694; Port 
| Antonio, 6,272; Montego Bay, 6,580. ; 
Governor, Sir Edward Brandis Benham, K. C. M. G., 
K. B. E., 1934. | 


Nes 


‘Jamaica is situate in the Caribbean Sea. ninety 
_miles south of Cuba, and ts the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It Is about 
the size of the State of Connecticut. : 

The climate has attractions for winter a 
The island figures largely in the history of the 
Roa eye of She West Indies before and during the 
time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its Governor. The 

old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance 
of the barbor, was destroyed and sunk under the 

sea by an earthquake in 1692. 

--—s- The island had 210 miles of railway open in 1931, 
and 2.372 miles of highwavs. There entered the 
ports in 1933, 1,304 vessels of 3,698,330 tons. 

-——s«-4n_- 1933-34 there were 204,795 acres under culti- 
vation, of which 40,091 were given over to sugar 
 gane; 72,909 to bananas; 40,074 to coconuts, and 
6265 to coffee. The livestock census was: Cattle, 
_ 24,223; sheep, 7,460; and horses, mules and asses, 


22,618. ‘ 

Revenue, 1933-34, £2,037,319; expenditure, £2,- 
186,319; net debt, £6,098,846. 

Imports, 1933, £4,367,843; exports, £2,771,498; 

_ chief exports, 1933, were bananas, £1,018,476; sugar, 

£424,295; coffee, £218,313; grapefruit, £60,645; 
 logwood extract, £101,528; logwood, £68,674; 

Pimento, £69,811; cacao, £32,435; oranges, £42,835; 
- ginger, £31,046; coconuts and copra, £139,537; and 

rum, £48,273. 


pot 
Ake 


1,246,434 
1,752,127 


P “ohh 3 \ BERMUDA. 
AREA, 19 square miles. 
: POP LATION, 1931, 27,789 (11,353 whites). 
_ CAPITAL, Hamilton; population, 3,259. 
f Nabe Lt, Gen. Sir T, Astley-Cubitt, K.C.B., 1931, 
to be succeeded by Lt. Gen. R. J. T. Hildyard in 
April, 1936. 
ermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 


rmation, about twenty inhabited, in mid-Atlantic, 


he 


fficials). f 
The island, a perennial garden, with its dozen 
large hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite winter 
- resort for Americans, and was visited by 60,373 in 

k 72,603 in 1932 and 70,758 in 1931. No motor 
allowed. From tourists, in fact, is derived 
of the revenue. There are no taxes on real 
incomes or inheritances. 


1933, . 6,638,061. 
the main Atlantic 


_ United States and Canada. 
B78 
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pee : 
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Trade with the United States w: Be 
Cal. Year. ’ Expo: 


4 Imports. Pies 

11) Bais abc i eta $4,000,140 $773,456 _ 
1930 Seog tel Sen een iste AEE) 4,697,990 659, 103. : 
LOST re ss cere eee ees 4,667,763 527,478 — 
fA BP a PN ENE I andetga S tiye! 2,753,148 464,848 
POSS PS eb eee eis «ae eer 2,269,938 419,044 
LOBE Sica oreo eles avece- nore 2,933,385 766,536 

BARBADOS. — aye 
ARBA, 166 square miles. ¥ 


POPULATION, census of 1931, 173,829. 

CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population 13,486. 

Governor, Sir M. A. Young, K. C. M. G., 1933. 
Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 

Islands, in the West Indies, lying out in the Atlantic 

at 13° north latitude. ti 
Of the total 106,470 acres, 74,000 are tilled, pro- 

ducing chiefly sugar and cotton. Imports are 

heaviest from the United States, and exports heavi- 

est to Canada. r . ; 
Revenue, 1933-34, £510,270; expenditure, £490,- / 

999; net debt, £267,290. Imports, 1933, £1,740,161; 

exports, £1,378,705; chief exports, sugar (78,994 

tons), £788,183; molasses (9,003,274 gal.), £436,812; 

rum (41,926 gal.), £4,081. There entered Bridge- 

town in 1933, 1,112 vessels of 2,185,711 net tonnage. 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
TOLD Me cis ahcieit a tae eS Co ate $1,387,633 $493,353 
LOBOS oe). la etecg sy trto- sey etediaia 1,358,010 498,863 
EOS E oi Fave sycteeerneyg ire athe Soha 957,4' 551,343 
1982 cinerea ocalsadtas « epee 525,059 308,947 
tS sored ape eine Stent Hee Bh ae, © 643,049 178,455 
i Le RS Tee Pe I 4 990,527 384,677 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, 

AREA, 1,862 square miles. Tobago, 114 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, Trinidad, 387,425; 

Tobago, 25,358. 
CAPITAL, Port au Spain; population,’ 69,534. 
Governor, Sir Alfred Claud Hollis, G. C. M. G., 1929. 

Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indies, { 
lies off the north coast of South America. Trade its 
heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Total area is: Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, 
of which 517,538 are cultivated; Tobago, 73,213. : 
Products are mostly asphalt, oll, with derivatives ; 
therefrom. The great asphalt lake, 114 acres in 
extent, on the island is immensely valuable and 
seems inexhaustible. i 

The output of petroleum in 1934 was 10,894,363 ‘ 
bbls.; 1933, 9,651,384 bbls.; 1932, 10,126,054 bbls.; 
1931, 9,743,503 bbls.; 1930, 9,418,907 bbls. Asphalt 
production in 1933 was 111,337 tons, of which 52,065 
tons, valued at £151,347, were exported, and yielded 
@ revenue of £8,743. 

xport of raw sugar, 1933, was 243,078,886 lbs., . 

valued at £1,115,576 cacao, 59,337,431 Ibs., valued t 
at eee and copra, 19,357,980 Ibs., valued. at 


2, j 
Imports, 1933, were £4,001,721; exports, £3,562,- 
000; reexports, £215,000. In 1933, 4,819 vessels of 
er imeyonue: 1OSS. EL GET O7o eeaiten EL 6E 
venue, : 4 : ; expenditure, £1, 7 
086; debt, £4,001,233. evans oe 


Trade with the United States was: 


maigl 


* 


Exports. j 


Cal. Year. Imports. 

ERS SRST ec rs ay sty AA 36,735,923 $10,823,322 
PUG O Toe aie a ete a Kara a Sule areas 6,239,465 8,372.752 
LOTT hee) ate a crore Stee 2,885,346 5,620,078 
FOSS). ee, ea vos 1,651,049 3,389,821 r 
LOGS. Ba ccc sh, reece eee ae 2,108,144 1,536,275 
LOSE Sti ea oe pir teas Sarat te 2,823,349 2,601,583 


THE BAHAMAS, 


The Bahama Islands number twenty, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4.404 sq. 
m™.; pvoepulation, census of 1931, 59,828: Capital 
Nassau; Governor, Sir Bede E. H., Clifford, K.C.N.G. 

Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of revenue, 
HE Ag pons = pang pevaeney. Trade with the 
other eountry, ia ee times as heavy as with any. 

evenue, -35, £338,061; expen = 
381; debt, March 31, 1934, £180,000, importa, ius? 
£929,731; exports, £180,151. There entered the 
borts in 1934, 803 vessels of 1,511,379 tons. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. aes a 


AREA: Grenada, 133 square miles: St 
St. Lucia, 233: total’ 316 sa. m. all at 


POPULATION, census 1931, St. Vincent, 4 ; 
"Grenada, 78,662; St. Lucia,’ 59,676: total” 1867209, 
CAPITAL, St. George's, on Grenada Island. 
eon Sir Selwyn MacGregor Guier, K. C. M. G. 
The Windward Islands He at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
een Each has its own local Government. 
ggregate revenue, all islands, 1933, was £287, 7 
expenditure, £296,060: debt, £302,000" Ageresece 
uaporte, 1933, were £546,000; exports, £ 91,000, 
5 lef exports are arrowrood, cocoa, cotton, raw 
_ sugar, nutmegs, mace and lime oil. 


LEEWARD ISLA NDS. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, are part 
of the Lesser Antilles. forming Froude’s “Bow of 
Ulysses." They comprise in one administration 
five Presidencles, and Include the Islands of Antigua; 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, An uilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the (British) yirgin 

ds, with Sombrero, under Commissioners, 

it the latter having their own local Legisla- 
ture. he area is 714 sq. m.; population, 127.899. 
The Governor is Sir Reginald St. Johnston, K.C.M.G. 
Aggregate revenue, all islands, 1933, 259,031: ex- 
eres £261,807; debt, £94,500. Aggregate 
ports, 1933, £611,973; exports, £583,834. Chief 
qiborts are sugar, cotton, essential oils, limes and 
e juice. In 1933, 2,250 vessels of 572,263 net tons 
entered and cleared the ports of the colony. 


The trade of the Bahamas, the Windward Islands, 


and the Leeward Islands with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
DY ee el eae ee oe $6,002,149 $2,404,984 
Se ee ae 4,704,522 1,595,949 
OT RAD Re ec ee 3,116,702 1,138,969 
SL a 4 eee aoe 1,977,867 30,386 

Dag RSS Bee 1,647,077 684,741 
NE SIE SEN aia iewelt'ee 2,302,20: 1,148,946 
th BRITISH HONDURAS. 


British Honduras is situate on the Carlhbean 
Sea, south of Yucatan, and produces chiefly trop- 
fecal fruits, mahogany, logwood, chicle, and cedar, 
much of which comes to the United States. 

. In area is 8,598 sq. m. and population, census of 
eta ad 51,347, Belize, population, 126,400 is the 
cap: 

enue, 1933-34, $1,056,444; sxpppditure, $958,- 

; debt, $2,702,796. Imports, 1934, $1,687,102; 
exports, $1,042,095, of which the United States too 
pig, the United Kingdom, 8.8%, and Canada, 


__‘frade with the United States was: Imports, 1933, 
64 ORAS, 206, S8Et. 60; exports, 1933, $430,410; 


SOUTH AMERICAN POSSESSIONS. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS AND SOUTH GEORGIA. 
ARPA, 6,068 sq. m., including more than 100 islands, 
and South Georgia, estd., 1,000 sq. m. 
POPULATION, Census 1931, 3,101 (males 2,066, 
" Yemales 1,035). South Georgia population, 1931, 
561 males, 1 female. 
The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east from the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
tion, 


although there are large sheep furms and 
interests. It was off the Falkland Islands 


k 
500; and 
Rev 
1929 
1 
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the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- 
feated the troublesome German fleet in the late 


£454,325. 
Trade with the United States: Imports, 1933, 
gd 1934, $369; exports, 1933, $178,471; 1934, 
5. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 
AREA, 89,480 square miles, f 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 310,933; including 

130,075 East Indians and excluding about 9,700 

aborigines. 

CAPITAL, Georgetown; population, 57,921. 
Governor, Geoftry A. S. Northcote, C. M. G,, 1934. 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown, 
Colony administered under the British Guiana order 
in Council of 1928, which came into operation July 
18, 1928, providing for a Governor and a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Governor as President and 
10 Official Members and 19 Unofficial Members. 
Executive and administrative functions are exercised 
by the Governor and an Executive Council. ( 

A great new water fall in the Hinterland, discoy- 
ered on the day the Duke of Kent was married to | 
Princess Marina, has been named Marina Falls. ~ 

There are over 77,200 square miles of forests and 
7,500 square miles of undeveloped land. The area 
tilled in 19383 was 182,646 acres, of which 63,093 
acres was in sugar cane, the crop being 141,956 tons, 
and in 1934, 129,043. From 72,161 acres given over 
to rice in 1933, 63,524 tons of paddy (equivalent to 
38,154 tons of rice) were produced. ‘here were 
23,452 acres of coconut trees and 4,630 acres of coffee 
trees. 

The export of gold in 1934 was 28,797 fine ozs., and 
in 1933, D7 074 ozs.; the total output from 1884 to 
Jan 1, 1934, was valued at £10,037,678. The dia- 
mond output in 1933 was 48,568 carats, valued at 
£109,684;. from 1901 to Jan. 1, 1934, the output 
totaled 1,936,822 carats, valued a el os 

‘he bauxite deposits are enormous; in Y 7 
093 tons; in 1932, 64,889 tons; in 1933, 36,084 tons 
were reported monthly to the United States. 


; 2,077,690. Chief exports are sugar 
G88 cous, vatued at £1,196,08s in 1933); rum, ree, 
balata, timber, bauxite, rough diamonds and gold. 
Trade with the United Biaies bh ‘eas 
mports. D , 
ata hs ee $1,099,330 $820,505 
POO ARDO Cio tee sas eth ete 1,044,56: 738 91 
POSTS NSS od cit fctt4 tae oe 725,2 rea 
DOM ee Sileiete dian) thes +e Old o\s0 383,965 476, ‘ 
BES Sura EGR eee es 434,371 275,59) 
[CRY AU Peay Re Rae Fe heey 583,384 357,844 


BOULDER DAM (BLACK CANYON) PROJECT. 


¥ 
The Boulder Dam reclamation project, authorized 
yy Congress, Dec. 21, 1928, is under construction in 
Black Canyon where the Colorado River forms the 
boundary between the States of Arizona and Nevada. 
‘This construction will raise the present water surface 
of the river 582 Rea ne CMe is about 25 
jutheast of Las aS, 5 
tthe “dan “rises 726 toot above bedrock, the high- 


‘eet. e 
The top width is 45 feet and 
Epout 4,400,000 cubic 


} 
: 


flood 


will impound the eA anon, 


"The Reservoir 
waters of the Colorado River for use in 


‘DI 


1 ulate the flow of the river so as to. 
iat By Rayindton and protect the lands in the 
villleys adjacent to the river below the dam and in 
the Imperial Valley in southern California from over- 
flow, water shortage, and silt accumulation. 

The lake formed behind the dam will be about 115. 
miles in length and have an area of 145,000 acres— 
the largest artificial reservoir in the world. It was, 
even in July, 1935, over 286 feet aera and 84 miles 
long, and contained 4,450,000 acre feet of water. 

he last bucket of concrete was poured in the 
dam proper in Feb., 1935. There remains a good 
deal of work to be done in connection with the power 
lant and the installation of the hydro electric 
The. project ioe not be finished, for 
J into ey , 
initial capacity of 1,835,000 


machinery, 

operation until we 
There will be an 

horsepower 


\ 


-~ 
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AFGHANISTAN, KINCDOM OF 
AREA; estimated. 245,000 sauare miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 6,330,500. 

CAPITAL, Kabul; population, estimated, 150,000; 


other cities, Kandahar, population, 60,000, and’ 
>< Herat, 120,000. i 
ee pte ar cencenea Nadie khan, ,sessseinited| 
ae “Nov. 8, 1933. 

— Premier, Hashin Khan. 

1% ‘5 Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 


Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
} 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
nm the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
_ north by the Turkoman S8.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 
the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran. The 
 eleyation is generally over 4,000 feet. There are 
three great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul 
the northeast, and the Helmund, which runs 
uthwest through the middle of the country. It 
cks 20,000 square miles of being as large as Texas. 
Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 feet high and reaching 
25,425 feet 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
e 
= 


dia. flows through the famous Khyber Pass irom 

bul to Peshawur. 
ghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.” Its people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, abo- 
zines, being cultivators and traders. Along the 
frontier are warlike and. independent tribes of 
é ans and others with a‘fixed habit of raiding 
across the border and receiving punishment. Dis- 
: b The languages 


e are plentiful. Sheep and transport animals 
» raised. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
poy Its tail is of immense weight and size. 
d of masses of fat, a store of nourishment drawn 
‘the animal in winter, These sheep furnish 
ihe Afghans their chief meat diet, and the fat of the 
ail is a substitute for butter. Wool and skins are 
ie main articles of export, together with fruits, 
its and ghi. The imports are textiles, metals 
\d hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar, Trans- 
er trade with India amounts to about $15,- 
000 annually, and about $9,000,000 with Russia 
( an, Copper, lead and iron are found. 
here are no railroads in the country, but plans 
ave been developing looking toward the building 
of railroads across the country in the northeast to 
connect Termez, the rail head of the road from 
Bokhara, with Peshawur, in British India, via 
K and another to connect with the railroad 
ferv at its rail head at Kuska, via Herat, 
west, and Kandahar, in the south, to New 
man and Quétta, in Baluchistan. Merchandise 
\ow transported on camel or pony back along the 
| important trade routes. The National Bank 
hanistan has recently been established. The 
tate yearly revenue approximates $23,400,000. 
Soviet Russia negotiated a treaty of ‘mutual neu- 
ity and non-aggression” on Aug. 31, 1920. 
eat Britain in 1930 loaned the King £175,000 
: out interest and 10,000 rifles without any con- 
jtions. 
The King, Mohammed Nadir, uncle of former 
ig Amanullah who was driven out by a rebellion 
whereby Habibullah (Bacho»Sakao) usurped the 
irone in 1929, continued the fighting, caught and 
} the aA gy and was self proclaimed 
en , Oct. 15, 1929. He was assassinated Nov. 8, 
1933 by Abdul Khalig, servant of Gen. Ghulam 
1 et pa Khan, who had been executed. year before. 
5) ‘or this act 29 were executed and two sent to prison 
om ‘His son King Zahir in February ordered 
| 


life. 
the election of a new national assembly of 25 men 
between 25 and 70 years old who can read and 
write. All Afghan meh over 20 may vote. 


The King must govern not | 
only according to the Constitution, but according to | 


Other Foreign Countries. — 


the sacred law of Islam. 
are forbidden. 


‘and signed by the King, 


, sy VF ee 
Slavery and forced labor 4 
Primary education is compulsory and , 
A Council of State is 


under state supervision. 


.| created comprising 106 deputies selected for three 


years. When it is not in session the King may pass 


Special ordinances which must be submitted, how- 


ever, to the next session of the Council. New laws 
are drafted by the Ministers, passed by the Council 
A separate Chamber-of 
Nobles, selected and appointed by the King, is set up, 
which deals with matters referred to it by the Cabinet 
and which passes on laws voted by the Council. 
If disagreement arises, such matter goes to a con- 
ference committee of not less than 20, half from each 
body. In case of further disagreement, the matter 
goes to the King for decision. The new national 
flag carries three vertical stripes, black, red and 
white, the center charged with a white crescent. 

The Afghan army of about 70,000 well armed men 
has been thoroughly reorganized and equipped. Ser- 
vice is compulsory. A ; 

President Roosevelt on Jan. 14, 1935, nominated 
William H. Hornbrook as the first American Minister 
to Afghanistan; he is also Minister to Iran. 


ALBANIA, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 10,630 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1930, 1,003,068. 


CAPITAL, Tirana; pop., census of 1930, 30,806 
other cities, Durazzo, pop., 8.739; Secutari, pop. 
29,209; Coriza, 22,787; Elbasan, pop., 1,379; 
Valona, pop., 9,100. 


King, Ahmed Zog, born Oct. 8, 1895, made President _ 
by the Assembly Sept. 29, 1925; assumed crown 


— 


‘ 


Sept. 1, 1928 
Premier, Pandell Evangeli, (Trade) April 20, 1931. 

Albania is mountainous country bounded by ~ 
Yugo-Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the © 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It 
is an exclusively agricultural and a cattle and sheep — 
raising state. It is about the size of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. There are important forest resources 
and some mineral wealth, both undeveloped, because 
of lack of transport facilities. 

A 22 mile railway to join Durazzo with Tirana is 
under construction. In 1934 there were 1,255 miles 
of motor highways. An excellent air service has been 
established. There are four ports, Durazzo being 
fully equipped. ; 

The census of 1921 returned the population as: 
Mohammedans, 584,675; Greek Christians, 158,215; 
Roman Catholics, 88,987 ; total 831,877. There is no 
state religion and there are few schools. ary 
education is nominally compulsory and free under the 
constitution of Sept>28, 1928. 


4 


« 


republic, which continued until 1928 when a consti~ 
tuent Assembly called for that purpose amended the 
constitution to change the government into a mon- 
archy and on Sept. 1, 1928 proclaimed Col. Ahmed 
Zogu, a Moslem, who had been President since Sept, 
29, 1925, King of the Albanians under the title of Zog. 
Under the Constitutfon Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary independent monarchy without any 
state religion and with a single elected chamber. — 
There are seven ministries: Trade, finance, interior, — 
foreign affairs, justice, public works. and instruction. — 
A new civil code patterned after the latest French, 
Swiss and Italian codes and replacing the ancient — 
Turko-Arabic civil code, was adop' on April 2, — 
1929. Heads of families were also ordered to adopt _ 
, A tr at igned by Albant. : 
eaty was sign y Albania'and the powers on 
July 31, 1926, establishing its boundaries as delimited ; 
by an International Commission. 


; 
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1927, and in 1931 agreed to make the country in ad- 
dition ten annual loans of 10,000,000 francs gach for 
“public. works, education and ‘agriculture. This 
continued for three years. 
The unit of currency is the gold frane (19.3 
cents). The only bank is the National Bank of 
Albania which has the sole right to issue paper money 
and coinage. There was in circulation on July 31, 
1935, in notes 13,900,000 francs, with a cover of 
18,400,000 francs in gold and foreign currencies. 
_, The budget estimates for 1934-35 were: Revenues, 
18,888,000 gold francs: expenditures, 18,507,000 


nes. 

The trade of the country, chiefly with Italy (48.4% 
ofthe imports in 1928, and 61.4% of exports), con- 
Verted into dollars at par of exchange was: 


Year Imports Exports 
OLS iy Bane aes © Gere +430,500 2,798,500 
LT gy Ea Ses 6,424,777 2,384,000 
IIE als hosted see 5,696,000 1,449,237 
1 lege Vg SI cg gE a 4,403,200 868,570 
BAN arc OO ey ein thon dey | 3,185,644 1,149,295 
Trade with the United States was: 1933, imports 


ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 191 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages. 
Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
‘Sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a constitution 
“asa republic by Napoleonin 1806. It pays an annual 
tribute of 1420 francs. It is governed by a Couneil of 
24, which for nearly 10 centuries had been elected 
for four years by the heads of land-owning families. 
A band of sixty or more young men invaded the 
Parliamentary buiiding on April 8, 1933 and forced 
the Council to declare universal male suffrage, and 
open sessions. Much unrest followed. 
The co-Princes closed the Council, using French 
endarmes to back up their orders, and the 600 
voters elected a new one on Aug. 31, in which the 
younger element won membership. 
The inhabitants speak Catalan and are Roman 
Catholics. Sheep raising is the chief industry. 


: ARABIA 
AREA, estimated, 1,003,600 square miles. 
~POPULATION, estimated, 7,000,000. 


- The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the southwest 
corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, Syria 
on the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast (an 
indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 
Oman, the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea, with the 
€xception of Aden, a strongly fortified coaling station 
of 75 square miles with a protectorate of adjacent 
tory of 9,000 square miles, pop. 54,923, held 
ie ot A Britain. Nearly one-half of Arabia is 
. It is, roughly, as large as that portion of 
‘the United States~-stretching east of California 
Mississippi awd north from Texas to the 
ian line. Maps are very deficient. The 
oundaries of the native states of Arabia are un- 
gene, Sxey in the treaty of peace, renounced 
rights to Arabia. 


The Great Southern Desert (Ruba-el Khali) of 
‘about 300,000 square miles, one-third of the peninsula 
and one of the est blank spots left on the world 
rier was Cag ag for ee first ae by a poe Sa gin 
1 | e explorer was Bertram omas, an 
Eg nad who had cae Finance Minister and 
ir to the Sultan of Muscat. 
ue A epee crossing was made in 1932 by a British 
explorer and Arabic scholar, H. St. John Philby, who 
reached Mecea Apr. 4, after a ten-weeks journey from 
El Hasa on the Pandas Gulf, having traversed vast 
stretches of wholly unexplored territory. 


; THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA, 
Kino, Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul-Rahman al Faisal a 
, Bead orn 1880. ‘ 
Capel. Mecca (pop. 130,000) and Riyadh, (pop. 
5,000). 


? 
The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of Arabia 
7m. 1 ecbrors line to Asir stony the Red Sea. 
[tg area is about 112,500 square miles; population 


(estimated), about 900,000. The Nejd now includes |’ 


about 170.000 sauare miles of the interior and a 
population of 2,000,000. almost entirely nomad. The 
‘dependencies include El Hasa, peg Jabal Shammar, 
. f and the greater part 0: < 
us the tmnt rtance of the Hejaz is due to its posses- 

: ‘of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 
“Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Ma- 
“homet, who died in the city June 7, 632, and Mecca, 
‘his birthplace, containing a great mosque shelter- 
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Ing the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which is the 
black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. As 
many as 150,000 of the faithful made the pilgrimage 
in. 1930; but only 28,000 in 1932. M a (DOD. 
30,000) is 820 miles from Damascus, and is the 
terminus of the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, 
is 200 miles further south, and is 55 miles from 
Jeddah (pop. 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

Motor transportation made its appearance at the 
end of 1926 and by Jan. 1, 1930, 1,500 cars had been 
a venee The King has a royal motor transport of 
250 cars, of which 30 aré high priced passenger cars 
especially equipped for desert travel, and 678 are. 
busses, ete., for transport of pilgrims on the 45-mile 
highway from Jeddah to Mecca. ‘The road from 
Jeddah to Riyadh, the eapital, 586 miles long, takes 
six days Motor buses for pilgrims now run from 
Nejef on the Euphrates (reached by rail from Bagdad) 
to Medina, a desert journey of about 600 miles. 
Other roads are mere camel tracks. 

The King has given for $200,000 a concession to a 
group of Indian Moslems to build a railroad from 
Jeddah to Mecea. Also he has given to the Standard 
Oil Co., of California, a concession to explore for 
petroleum in Eastern Arabia. 

A State bank was opened in April, 1933 at Jeddah. 
Abbas Hilmi, former Khedive, of Egypt, guaran- 
teeing $3,500,000. 

The unit of currency is the piatre miri gold, 
110—£ 1 gold=—$4.85 gold. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mecca, 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and proclaimed 
himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, joining the Allies 
in the war. The Hejaz was represented at the Peace 
Conference by Emir Feisal, son-of Husein, who be- 
came King of the Lat and was admitted to the 
League of Nations in 1920. The King’s second son, 
Emir Abdullah becamé ruler of Transjordania when 
that Arab state was set up within the ‘Palestine 


Mandate. 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caiiph of 
Islam in March, 1924. This did not suit Abdul Aziz 
es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and war-like 
leader of the Wahabis, the extreme fanatic austere 
Moslem zealots, who had been extending his rule by 
force of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
against the Hejaz in 1925. Husein abdicated, his son 
King Ali was driven out and Mecca was captured by 
assault Sept. 14.. Abdul Aziz was on Jan. 11, 1926 in 
Mecca proclaimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan of 
Nejd. A ruler of strong \character, unusual intelli- 
gence and great diplomatic ability, he has steadily 
consolidated his kingdom.‘though hampered by in- 
subordination, tribal feuds, and the nomad’s uncon- 
trollable passion for raiding, which has always kept 
Arabia in a turmoil. : 

Abdul Aziz, on Sept. 22, 1932, changed the name 
of his kingdom from ‘“‘The Hedjaz and Nejd’’ to the 
“Kingdom of Saudi Arabia.” 

A:treaty of friendship and arbitration with Trans- | 
jordania was signed at Jerusalem, July 27, 1933, — 
ending a bitter feud. : \ 

Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 


30,000 sq. m., pop. about 750,000) had accepted © . 


the suzerainty of Ibn Saud in 1926, and was formally 
taken over in 1933 after an abortive uprising. 
The Imam of Yemen lying to the South moved 
troops into Asir and calied down on himself the 
wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir Feisal 
with an army of 45,000 men equipped with tanks 
and modern weapons. After a month’s war’ the 
Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions, on May 13, 


1934, and handed over authority to the Emir Feisal _ 


while main’ g a nominal independence for the 


& Minister of Finance, and a Minister of the Con- 
sultative Council. There is also a general Cabinet, ~ 
which will transmit the deliberations of the Council 
to the Ministers of the Administration. 


The administrative districts number twelve,  — 


some being administered by appotnted governors 
and some by local emirs. e products are dates, — 
wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Arab clocks, 
besides camels, horses. donkeys and sheep. The value 
of imports is from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 yearly. " 
Some hides, wool and gum are export 


Tbn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, thesecond, 


Emir Feasil being Viceroy of Mecec 


drew Ryan being the first Minister. Soviet- 
enale Ttaly, The Iraq, Turkey, Irau and Holland 
also maintain legations there. ; i 
THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN. 
Imam, Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din (born 
1869). j 


is in the southwest part of the peninsula 
Hames kar and the British protectorate Aden. 


8: K ye) 
Great Britain has established a legation at Jeddah, 


es 


| - — 

Its area is estimated at 75,000 square miles and } 16 

population 2,500,000. Capital Sanaa (pop. 20,000) | 16 
_ chief port Hodeida (pop. 40,000). On the plateau 

of El Jebel, the most fertile part of Arabia, grain 

and coffee are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. 
“Mocha, once a flourishing coffee port, no longer 
- counts. i 


The distribution of the 700,076,170 acres of land 
is: Land for stock raising, 223,699,630, 32.4%; 


_ THE SULTANATE OF KUWEIT. tillable land tor agriculture purpéses, 210,088,006 

7 - " ; orchard an ‘orests, r i S fi ae 

‘SS Sultan, Ahmed ibn Jobar; succeeded March, 1921. andl Grouitains: iakea +260 unproductive “4 a. 4 
_-——ss Kuweit, area 1,950 square miles, and population | 71,659,000, 10.4%. ra i 


0 I Wheat, maize, flax and oats are the principal — 
from Mesopotamia to, Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit | crops. The sugar and) wine industries are making £ 
% », “@op, 25,000). is an important port on the PersiapD | great progress. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and — 
~ Gulf, and had been selected as seaport terminal of | pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Packing — 
houses have been established and the export of 
frozen beef and mutton and other livestock products — 
has Aare a great industry. Flour milling ranks — 
second. 
The livestock census of July, 1930, returned: © 


‘ey estimated at 50,000, extends along the Persian Gulf 


the German Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, 
~~ dates and pearls are exported. 

‘Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran and 
i the reyes coast and amounted to 5,300,611 rupees in 
--  .1933-34. ! 


Es Cattle, 32,21 ; ; of 
ss PAE SULTANATE OF OMAN. get eee age Ret idelaeaeme ane a 
ae Sultan, Seyyid Said ibn Taimur, born Aug. 13, 1910, The slaughter at the Argentine packing houses in 
'_ gueceeded his father, Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisalibn | Tecent years was as follows: 3 
CEN isoae Cattle...2,3b0985 3.273179 2,597 325 2750112 
Mee ‘attle...2,309, .272, 527, ,729, ; 
ae man occupies the southeast portion of th Sheep. ..5'388/326 5/193'640 5.198109 4 $00 


Hogs.... 392,428 1,047,405 678,857 941,136 — 

Exports of refrigerator beef, frozen mutton, hides 
and skins, wool, etc., in metric tons, were: 

1931. (1932. 1938. 1934. 

Chilled beef. ...... 352,227 370,634 350,046 349,644 
Frozen beef....... 83,681 36,660 31,549 31,492 — 
Frozen mutton.... 83,043 70,631 62,166 48,474~ 
Preserved meat.... 55,078 44,687 54,997 61,050 — 
os and skins... .139,828 132,435 126,585 144,631 — 


‘Arabian peninsula with a coast line about 1,000 
miles long, extending from El Katar on the Persian 

- Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian Sea. It has an 
estimated area of 82,000 square miles and a popu- 
ation estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs. The 
nomadic tribes of the interior after seven years of 
rebellion have completely thrown off the control 
f the Sultan and by an agreement, October, 1920, 
e entire home rule and freedom of trade. The 


OOln ce bapa einds 140,729 131,485 158,729 110,845 
By-products...... 155,928 148,114 163,505 150,540 — 
Buster’ 2... Ness ts 23,209 25,363 13,907 8,222 
Caspin= 2 Gen bce. 13,990 17,680 23,039 20,332 


Argentina supplies more than half the hides im- 
ported by the United States; 1,710,865 hides were — 
sent the United States in 1933 and 698,798 in 1934. 
Germany bought 2,933,594 in 1933. \ : 

Recent acreage and harvests, in metrie tons (000 
omitted for both), were: 


Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
mostly with India. Imports for 1933-34 were 
008,222 rupees, exports 1,881,310 rupees. 

‘he trade of Saudi Arabid, with the United 


Imports. Exports. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
_ Met. ‘ Met. 

eres Tons Acres 3 
Wheat. 7. .eulsceceane 19,662 3,250 17,952 6,860 t 

j x Mate. (<2. tiers sae 15,814 5,500 9,717 5,901 
106,134 PANT ey e/a NO eae soe tee ‘ 844 3,240 1,130 - 
326,530 153,879 | Linseed. .......... 6,853.4 1,575 7,008 1,440 ~ 
’ \> 
‘ Wheat exports in -1934 were 4,792,93 ® 
ARGENTINA, REPUBLIC OF tons: 3,929,283 in 1933; four, 110,390 tons in tase 
kere 98,940 ‘in 1933; maize, 5,471,119 tons: 5,018,801 _ 
, 1,153,418 square miles. tons in 1933; linseed, 1,374,359 tons; 1,392,315 tons — 
ULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1933. | in 1933; and oats 505,623 tons; 429,019 in 1933; cot- _ 
028,646. ‘The Indiaa population is estimated | ton, 27,112 tons, 20,564 in 1933; quebracho logs, — 
be between 20,000 and 30,000. 109'385 tons, 101,377 tons in 1933, quebracho ex. 


'TAL, Buenos Aires, pop. census Dee. 31, 1933, | Port 232,655 tons, 211,048 tons in 1933. 
0,946; other cities, Rosario, 1933, 503,703: | From 352,342 acres, 341,654 tons of sugar were — 
Oba, 1929, 238,300; Avellaneda, 1931, 214,- | Produced in 1934; from 323,800 acres of vineyards 
La Plata, 1927,'169,678; Santa Fe, 1933, 125;- | chiefly in Mendoza ‘and San Juan, 147,400,000 — 
Tucuman, 1930, 123,572; Bahia Blanca, gallons of wine were produced in 1933. The potato — 
930, 100,000; Parana, 1931, 66,204, and Mendoza, | CfOP, 1933, 33,778,000 bushels; 919,300 tons; tobacco, — 
79,489. 18,898,134 Ibs.; yerba mate, 1933, 38,506 tons; ginned 
Gen. Agustin P. Justo cotton, 150,000 bales; cottonseed, 78,144 tons. 4 
‘; 
{ 


rm Feb. 26, 1876, elected Nov. 8, 1931, in- Petroleum production, 1934, was 14,115, . 
augurated Feb. 20, 1932, to serve six voahen sue- | 1933, 13,900,000 bbls. ; "1932," 13,166,900 bbls, aed 
ceeding Provisional President Gen. Jose Francisco in 1931, 11,709,759 bbis. There is little mining. 
ru (died Apr. 29, 1932.) In 1934 there entered in all Argentine ports, 2,751 _ 
intster of Finance, Frederico Pinedo. ye on 19,075,608 ‘tonnage, ihe merchant marine, — 
Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to | 718 gross tons, 66 moter ships es 84.020 gros pe 
Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the | and 42 sailing vessels of 25,876 gross tons. ~ Pee 
uth Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern Argentina had in 1934, 25,182,miles of railroads of 
_ South America. Its greatest breadth is about 930 | Which 5,696 were State-owned and 16,608 British- — 
miles, In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- | OWned. ; 
n and Pacific States of the United States. It is|,,Ateentina had, 1934, 225,031 automobiles regis- — 
bounded by Bolivia on the north, Paraguay on the | tefed and 138,000 miles of highways, of which but 
t, Brazil, Uroguay and the South Atlantic 500 are hard-surfaced, suitable for all-year traffic. 
the east and Chile on the west. Allbound-| Foreign capital invested (1933) in Argentina 
amounts to approximately $1,150,000,000 of which 
£436,702,300 is British and $807,777,000 is American 

In 1933, of 5,018,000 gainfully employed, °2,156,-. 

000 were in industry, 756,000 in agriculture, 381,060 

in stockraising, 603,000 in commerce, 151,006 in 
transportation, and 971,000 in other professions. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural ‘im. 
Roodstufle are tho principal Inporee eee 

is on the increase. ih aie aa ep eS 


39,953, of which 58,970 talia 
4,738 Spaniards; in 1923, 232,501; in 1924, 


uly ©, 1816, and th 
F , and the years until 1852 were years of 
ET and civil war. The Constitution then 


x ie President of the republic, who must be a 
Ronen Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ee od oaere eget ee consists of a 
Senate o! members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for six years, one-third retirin 


ba founded in 1613, with 
,038 students in 1934; Buenos Aires, with 11,242 
students; La Plata, 1,880, Tucuman and Rosario. 


Service in the national militia is compulsory, 
the peace strength of the army being 2.554 officers 
and 34,362 men, with a reserve of 300,000. The 
maxy consists of two dreadnoughts of 27.940 tons 

, Mounting twelye 12-inch guns, and refitted 
in 1924; four armored cruisers and two light cruisers. 

‘Argentina withdrew her delegation from the League 
of Nations in 1920, and, though the League Assembly 
unanimously requested her return in September, 1928, 

to do so. President Justo announced to 
in May, 1932, that the government would 


port League membership, and the Congress on 
ept. 28, authorized him to join the L e and pay 
the dues, but with a reservation withholding rec- 


etn. of the Monroe Doctrine in Article X XI of 
Argentina had returned to the gold standard on 
U 26, 1927, by_ presidential decree following 
t harvests and exceptional exports of cereals. 
Because of an unfavorable trade balance due to 
r crops, President Irigoyen on Dec. 16, 1929, 
losed the Caja de Conversion against further ex- 
of gold, es liy as the law required the with- 
wal and delivery to the Conversion Office of 
27 paper pesos for every. gold peso withdrawn for 
rt. The situation during the depression years 
very difficult. The average of exchange for the 
: peso in 1930 was 83.505 cents; in 1931, 66.74 
mts, in 1932, 58.44 cents, and in 1933, 55.85 cents. 
Sept. 20, 1935 it was 32.76 cents. 


Bank of the Nation 1,000, and 11 foreign banks 

3h bine. i Ven soothed $e 
ja de Conversion and to the Centra! 
: its gold stock, approximately 247,000,000 

' The gold peso was then worth approxi- 
71.87 cents, having been revalued, and on 
in. 19, 1934, linked to the “eae sterling at a rate 
15 pesos to fhe cage ; ny ‘old was oo 
provided ee abet guke tie king of 103.5% for the 


t once a gold bac 
oy (1,088, 000,000 paper penn), then cutstand, 
ui e 10: 
tO 8 5 cents gold. The law authorizes the bank to 
the currency until the gold cover is reduced 


- Revenues. Expend 
1 actual). .......748,300,000 885,500,000 
actual). |. .....892,100,000 911,500,000 
estimated)... . .778,166,500 904,939,500 


issued for 161,100,000 pesos for ex- 
tures for public works in 1934 and will be issued 
Hint hh 060 pesos to cover. the anticipated 


pesos; and the municipal debt, 471,985,653 
tal, 3,688,616 pesos. 


yovernment in 1934 coverted eight sterling 


n carrying 5% interest with 1% 
puction eee ‘amounting to 1 37700,000> 
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at 439% interest with 4% amortization, a saving of 
30,000 800 pesos in the service of the debt. Full 
service on the debt has been maintained. 

The exports increased 28.3% in value in 1934 over 
1933 and 10.75% in volume (15,249,000 metric 
tons as compared with 13,770,000 tons in 1933). 
Bors Be enh it on 4h ee EES entirely to the 

ent action in depreciating the peso 
at the end of 1933. 7 aE Peas 


Foreign trade in recent years in gold pesos has been: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

1929. 861,997,000 953,743,919 
LQG Get 88 Bie ae Reh 739,182,000 614,104,180 
ROG? Sere Go Shien oe oe 516,484,000 640,558,000 
Ly ES PO Be eee 367,956,000 566,694,000. 


1,120,841,512 
1,438,028,969 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. .__ Exports. 

1929. $117,581,273 
1930. 71,891,203 
1931, 980,41 

1932. 15,779,334 
1933, 2.44 33,841,203 
SR eer be Sons oh 29,487,327 


AUSTRIA, FEDERATED STATE OF 


AREA, 32,369 square miles. 


POPULATION, Census of March 22, 1934; 6,759,- 
062. Density, 209, per sq. m. 


CAPITAL, Vienna, pop. census, of 1934, 1,874,581 
{850,019 males, 1,024,562 females); Graz, 152,627; 
Linz, 108,854; Innsbruck, 61,603; Salzburg, 40,264. 

President, Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, Dec. 9, 1928, term four 
years; reelected for six years Oct. 9, 1931. 


Chancellor, Minister of Defense, Education and Justice, 
Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, July 30, 1934. 


Vice-Chancellor, and Minister for Security, Prince 
Ernst Rudiger von Starhemberg. 


State Commissioner for Security and the Interior 
Major Emil Fey. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron Egon Berger- 
Waldenegg. 

Minister of Soctal Welfare, Baron Odo Neustaédter- 
Stuermer. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. Karl Buresch. 


Minister of Trade and Transport, Dr. Friedrich 
Stockinger. 


The Austria of to-day—mere remnant of the 
former Austrian Empire—is now a Federal Corpora- 
tive State in Central Europe, with Germany its 
neighbor to the west and the north, Czechoslovakia — 
on the north and east, Hungary on the east, Yugo- — 
Slavia and Italy on the south and Switzerland on the 
west. It is about the size of the four New England 
States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and has about 200,000 more inhab- 
itants than the four together. 

Austria was not only vastly reduced in area and 

pulation, but was in gn economic plight equalled by 
jon countries in world history. In the pre-war 
days of Emperor Francis Joseph of the Habsburg 
ad y the Austro-Hungarian Empire had 261,- 
259 square miles and about 51,000,000 popula- 
tion. The Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
with Vienna, one of the lliant political, com~- 
mercial, industria!, financial and art centres of the 
world; Hungary, Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, 
Polish Galicia, the Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat, territories which 
gave it access to the Adriatic, and control of prac- 
tically all the Danube River. ; 

Hungary is an independent kingdom now. All the 
provinces mentioned have gone and Austria now is 


made up of these provinces: 

Fie Pep. 108s fis T 

pereret eat 4) 197 1,861,856 7,460 

rte ewiae 7452 1512011 202.0 
sae et peer Met TT 976 248s ise 
Tarik ass By aes 6/323 1,016,585. 160 
Carinthia. ........--. 3,6 407,520 110 
4) aa, = DRA 4'882 ° 351/888 72 
Vorarlberg... ...-.--- 1,005 157,338 156. 
ROtGIEN Ie ease aes 32,369 6,759,062. 209 


From 1910 td 1920 the population decreased 
3.89%; the men decreased by 6.53% because of. war 
Josses.' The increase from_1923 to 1934 was 3.4%. 
The birth and death rates for five years are: 


- 

. ~ 

3S Hse, ay 
1 


1930. 1931. 1932.. 1933. 1984. 
16.8 15.9 15.2 14.3 13.5 
* 13.5, 14.0 -18.9 13.2 12.6 
-__. In 1910 the present Austrian territory had 5,879,- 
667 Roman Catholics, the Austrian Empire being 
the most powerful Catholic unit in-Europe. The 
Catholics were 94.11% of all; Jews, 2.99%; and 
Protestants, 2.60%. 
‘ . The World War was precipitated by the aysassina- 
- tion of the heir presumptive to the throne, the 
~.  Arehduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, on June 28, ,1914. 
f ‘Austria was proclaimed a republic on Nov. 12, 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the Government and appointed a 
Cabinet. On Feb. 16, 1919, the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Chamber, was 
_--—s eléctied by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 21 years of age. 


es “THE CORPORATIVE CONSTITUTION. 


~The new Constitution, superseding that of Oct. 1, 
1920, and revised Dec. 7, 1929, became law on April 
: 30, 1934, through an emergency decree of the Cab- 
inet, and was approved at the session of the rump 
a iy arliament from which the 72 Social Democrats had 

“ een excluded. The Assembly approved the 471 


14 months and then dissolved forever. The Govern- 
ment was authorized to put the Constitution in force, 
re, probably a two-years’ task, and to carry on till then. 

“In the name oi God Almighty from Whom all 
_ laws emanate; the Austrian people have been given 
this Constitution for a Christian German Federal 
_ State on a corporative basis’ reads the preamble. 


__ Vienna is divested of its previous character as a 
_ Federated State but ranked equally with the Fed- 
eral Provinces. 


PSEt 


jes maintain their wehts. 


men, 
and he has the right to express his opinions freely 
within legal limits—not subversive of publie order. 
Laws may decree a preliminary censorship of the 
ess, theatre, radio and cinema. Secrecy of the 
, telegraph and telephone is inviolable. Prop- 
is inviolate. Persons can be arrested only 
@ judicial warrant has been issued. 


composed of the Governor and financial representa- 
e of each province. All sit insecret. These Coun- 
‘will meet as a single body for the election of a 
eral President, decide on a declaration of war 
id for further duties. The Federal Chamber will 


_ The Federal President, whose powers are greatly 
reased, is to be elected by the burgomasters by a 
hu ity vote on a secret ballot, for a term of seven 
ears; he must be 35 years old and he may be re- 
eas: He appoints State officials, including 
litary officers, and bas the pardoning power. He 
. nominates the Chancellor and, on his proposal, the 
other Ministers; he may dismiss:the Cabinet or an 
-Wdividual Minister. He signs decrees, etc., which 
Must be countersigned by the Chancellor, or a 
_ Minister, who thereby assumes responsibility. He 
_ nominates the Governors of the Provinces, and may 

_ dismiss them. 
held __In an emergency the government may issue de- 
ag -erees (but not change the Constitution) which must 
i be submitted to the Chamber immediately and must 

____be cancelled on a two-thirds adverse vote. 


‘The flag {s red, white and red, and th ; 
3 ‘arms a double-headed eagle. aha ike 


_____.AIl political parties were ordered to quit their club 


_- +Prooms by June 15th 


~ 
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decrees issued by the Government during the past | 


ed 


ung on July - 
“Heil Hitler!’’ 


several hundreds into Yugo-Slavia, where they wer 
disarmed; and in Carinthia, where Italy, who had 
rushed up 48,000 men as a precaution, closed the © 
frontier, Germany disavowed any connection — 
with the abortive putsch, suppressed Austrian Nazi — 
activities in Bavaria and ordered home the German 
Ambassador at Vienna for indiscreet conduct, re- 
placing him with former Chancellor von Papen. 
The Vice-Chancellor, Prince von Starhemberg, 
carried.on for a few days until Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, 
Minister of Justice, was made Chancellor and con-— 
structed a Cabinet as btheey at the head of this article. 

This was the culmination of the trouble Austria 
had had with the Nazi government in Germany, 
where the effort to bring about the union (An- 
schluss) between the two German peoples had 

werful support. Chancellor Dollfuss, in January, — 

934, had made formal protest to the Reich and for ~ 
months had been fighting the Nazi terrorists in 
Austria. The government on July 12 issued an 
order whereby courts martial would impose the 
death sentence on terrorist bombers and even on 
those caught in possession of bombs. 

The Federal Chamber on July 10, 1935, repealed. 
the law of 1919 which exiled those Hapsburgs who 
refused to give up their claims to the throne, and 
accept allegiance to the State, and provided for the — 
restoration of their confiscated property except the 
Hofburg and Schoenbrunn palaces and the art 
treasures which are declared property of the nation. 
The Government emphatically announced that res- 
toration of the monarchy was not immediate; to 
this the Little Entente is uncompromisingly opposed. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY.. 

Agriculture, on which 30% of the population de-~ 
pend, has shown steady improvement since the war. 
In 1933, 4,926,084 acres were under cultivation. 
The value of the farm output in 1930 was estimated — 
at about $35,700,000. ; 

Recent harvests have been: 

1933. 


934. 
Acres. Met. Tons. Acres. Met. Tons. — 
Wheat. .. .545,870 397,800 568,100 360,300 © 
ye iste)! 958,360 687,000 948,480 607,000 
Barley. ...422,370 © 332,900 414,960 298,100 — 
Oats... ... 755,830 502,800 741,000 00,500 
Maize. . . . 158,080 136,600 160,550 149,800 ~ 


The output of raw sugar in 1933-34 was 199,000 — 
metric tons; in 1933-34, 170,459 tons, and in 1932-33, — 
165,000 tons. a ee, 

Livestock census, 1930, returned: Horses; 247,724; — 
cattle, 2,313,000; sheep, 272,000; swine, 1,965,000. _ 

Mineral production, in metric tons, was: 5 


1932. 933. 1934, 
pale reat 221,314 238923 251, 
Lignite.... 11.2.7 3,102,931 3,014,471 2,858,000 
ILON-OTE. jays fs «its 306,796 7,032 464,000 — 
Pig Iron). hoo 947466 87,94 133,567 
Steel ingots. / |||! 204,514 225/796 313000 


The main industries are the making of machin 
agricultural and industrial, with considerable making . 
of automobiles; textiles, cotton and wool, which are 
exporting yarns to 
whicn have alwa 
furniture and pa) 

The industrial 


y on 
apartment house, 4 
Marx Hof, dedicated in’ 1930, is the largest oh naropedl 
exceeding 3,300 feet in length and containing 1333 
apartments. The cost of construction was $4,000,000. 
The city completed in July, 1931, at a cost of $1,000,-. 
009); a Comite secncrape yards long and 200 yards 
abou A $ ithle 
pee and ce rc ded bath eyeron rane os cr 
ompulsory military service was aboli ) 
the Treaty of St. Germain and the army eat 
' 2 aE 


30,000. The effective strength in 1931 was 1 415 
} cers and 21,463 men in six mixed brigades; the 
budget was 110,360,000. schillings (about $15,450,000 
a@t par of exchange). ‘There is no navy. 
Unemployment has been severe since Feb. 15, 
1932, when the number out of work was 167,400: 
On Feb. 15, 1929, the number was 256,000: on Feb. 
15, 1931, 355,055; on Feb. 15, 1932, 361,948; on Feb. 
> , 480,063; on June 30, 380,785; on Feb. 28, 
1934, 424,679; on June 30, 347,670; on Feb. 28, 1935, 
Seat sch cele 319,142. 
e hum! who received regular unemployment 
Telief insurance and emergency relief increased 2 
A to hart wees Nis 
Vf ¢ Austrian Alps and the Danube can furnish, 
it is estimated, more than 1,700,000 water horse- 
recon oe hs —— 700,000 ete 
been develo with maximum annual output o 
1,950,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

In 1933 Austria had 4,180 miles of railroads, of 
Which 2,382 were operated by the State. On Dee. 
$1, 1932, 511 miles of the State railroads had been 
electrified. 


4,741 teachers and 62,599 yer There are three 
Sta 1933, 749 teachers and 


and Graz. 


FINANCES AND THE BUDGET, 


The three largest banks including the Creditans- 
balt were merged into one strong institution in 1934. 
The Austrian National Bank on Aug. 31, 1935, had 
a note circulation of 963 million schillings with a 
cover of 242 million sehillings in gold and 119 million 
schillings in foreign assets (37.5%). 

The sehilling, which was 14.7 cents at the old par 
of exchange, was revalued in January, 1934, at a 
new par of 23.82 cents and averaged 15.42 cents in 
1933, and 18.79 cents in 1934, and stood at 18.82 
‘cents on Sept. 20, 1935. 

The public debt on Dec. 31, 1914, was 3,526.3 

nm schillings, of which 2,413 million was foreign 

The conversion of the League of National Lean of 
‘1923 reduced the interest rate from 7 and 8 per cent 
to 4% per cent and suspended full amortization 
payments until 1937. The standstill agreement 
reached in January, 1932, when the credits amounted 
t6 230 million schillings was terminated in December, 
_.1934, when the credits had been reduced to 10 million 


ings. 
_, Ordinary budgets for five years, in thousands of 


, are: 
Revenues. Expend. 
BOOT (actigl) 2. J... ee celps eee 2,008,000 2,330,000 
Py OS eee, ee 1,905,000 1,920,000 
teas (aetna 260.0. ..%.cs-s- 1,842,890 1,924,460 
apae BOCHE CA Pls. Aeores nas 1,931,290 2,048,590 
f i! a eee ee 1,846,700 1,899,900 


The deficit. in 1933 was covered out of Treasury 


reserves; eaten jeregge # expenditures for public 
works amounted to 160,970,000 schillings. The 
extrao! et for 1934 provided for an ex- 


r 100,000,000, both to be met by loans. In 1934, 


rdinary budg 
diture of 103,100,000 schillings, and that of 1935 
for 100,000 were spent. 


Trade, in thousands of schillings, has been: 
ig 4 Imports Exports. 
oe Ree Hees Eee 3,317,700 2,219,600 
BeOS ce eae 2,738, 1,876,614 
PEM OP aoc srot inks <. aes ov, dnaiuws' ¥,0 2,209,983 1,326,758 
BEMIS Foo eo aise boc cp nk bys oe 1,402,639 783,810 
CLUS ae WO SSE GAS S far ate 1,187,367 815,382 
I IRE Oe tae 2 oer 1,157,100 861,400 
Trade with the United States for recent years: 

. year. Imports. pers 

$5,331,246 $12,235,433 
4,751,355 7,730,089 
2,612,706 4,107,502 
-. . 849.471 6,100,970 
. 1,195,280 2,590,990 
1,673,562 2,586,028 


BELCIUM, KINGDOM OF 
"ARPA, 11,752 square miles, 
SOrULATION. cial estimate, Dec. 31, 1933, 


8,213,449, including Hupen and Malmedy (pop. 
- 64,542), 699 to the square mile. 


(CAFITAL, Brussels, Pop. Dec. 31, 1932, (with sub- 
urbs, 7,623). ‘hief port, Antwerp, pop. 
~ 282,651 Geith, urbs, 424/269). _ Important 


69,322 (with suburbs, 217,039); 


ieut, Dope aso" Caish suburbs, 253,377): 


' Liege, pop., 166,820 


Foreign Countries—Austria; Belgium. 
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Bruges, pop., 51,686 (with suburbs, 78,000); 
Malhnes, pop., 61,648; Ostend, pop., 44,352 


Verviers, pop., 43,696; and Louvain, pop., 39,147! 
King of the Belgians, Leopold III, born Nov. 3, 1901; 
succeeded his father, Albert, killed by a fall from 
the Marche des Dames Feb. 17, 1934, and was 
crowned Feb. 23, 1934. e married Nov. 10, 
1926, Princess Astrid (born Nov. 17, 1905) daugh- 
ter of Prince Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. 
Children, Princess “Josephine Charlotte, born 
Oct. 11, 1927, Prince Baudouin (the Heir Ap- 
parent) born Sept. 7, 1930, and Albert, Prince of 
Liege, born June 6, 1934. Queen Astrid was killed 
Aug. 29, 1935, near Lucerne, Switzerland, when 
the automobile which her husband was driving 
plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the 
late King Albert Oct. 2, 1900; their other children 
are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flanders, 
born Oct, 10, 1903. and Princess Marie Jose, 
born Aug. 4, 1906, married Jan. 8, 1930 to Crown 
Prince Humbert, of Italy; their daughter, Princess 
Maria Pia was born in Naples Sept. 24, 1934. 
Premier and Minister for Foretgn Affairs, Paul van 
Zeeland, Mar. 25, 1935. 
Minister of Finance. Max Le-Gerard (Liberal). 
Minister of Colonies, Edmond Rubbens (Catholic). 
Minister of Economic A ffatrs, Philippe Van Isacker 
(Catholic). \ 
Minister of Justice, Eugene Soudan (Socialist). 
Ministers Without Portfolio, Paul Hymans (Liberal); 
Emil Van-Dervelde (Socialist); Prosper Poullet 
(Catholic). 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands, on the east by Germany and Luxemburg, 
on the south by France, and on the west by the 
North Sea: It has a frontier of 831-miles and a 
seaboard of 62 miles. It is not quite as large as 


the State of Maryland.. The Scheldt and the Meuse _ 


are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the Scheldt 
flows to the North Sea through the Netherlands and 
the Belgian Government is spending 350,000,000 
frances dredging the channel as far as Flushing amd 


improving the port of Antwerp, which has become the. 


greatest port of Continental Europe. The western 
art is low, level and fertile; the eastern, the table- 
land of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 following 
Napoleon’s downfall, until Oct. 
following a revolution which broke out Aug. 25, 
a National Congress proclaimed its independence. 


The Constitution of 1831 proclaimed it a “‘Con- 
stitutional, representative and _ heredit: mon- 
archy,” and the National Congress elected Prince 


Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the Belgians on 
June 4 of that year. He died in 1865 and was suc- 
eeeded by his son, Leopold Il., who died in 1909, 
By the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, the famous 
“scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Netherlands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were teed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom on Aug. 2, 1914, and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after the Armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Bupen and Malmedy 
and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
square miles and 64,520 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege on March 5, 1925. 

In _ the reconstruction peopecrs capacity in 
practically all industries has n largely increased by 
modernization of plants and scientifically planned 
extensions; and 
electrical power. No part is 
service. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe, having 699 inhabitants to the square mile. 
In the province of Brabant the ratio is 1,353. 3 

The population is divided into two well defined 


without electrical 


groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. The former, ~ 


who speak Flemish, are somewhat in the majority, 
reponderating in Flanders, ee.) and Brabant, 

cluding Antwerp. The Roman Catholie is the 
religion of the great majority, but complete re 
toleration “prevails. The State does not interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churches, and part 
of the income of the ministers of all denominations 
jg paid from the national treasury. pe 

Belgium has four’ universities, those of Ghent 
(1.881 students in 1932) and Liege (2,734) gre 
state institutions, and those of Brussels (2,721) 
and Louvain (4,071) are free. Attached to them 
(1,690 students in 1930) and Liege (2,469) are 
various technical schools with 3,034 students. 
There is also the School of Mines and Metallurgy 
(founded In 1836) at Mons, and four technical high 


ous © 


also in the great development of 


\ ee it A 


schools. There are 134 state high schools, 44 of wnich 
are for girls, and many private schools under ecclesi- 
astical control. Schools are supported by local 
taxation and each’ commune must have at least 
one primary school. The percentage of illiteracy 


“has been decreasing rapidly. | Y 

ey _ Mineral production, in thousands of metric tons 

was: 1932 1933 1934 

; MOORS tics sts. «)sftiewis xe 21,424 25,278 26,366 

ee ee ee 

u Steel ingots : hs . 
Zine. Sas eteqers 96.3 137.5 174.9 


There are 245 coal mines with 172,400 miners, 
and 56 blast furnaces. 
“Of the total area of 7,519,668 acres, 4,526,180 
acres (exceeding the pre-war amount) were under 
cultivation in 1933; 39.8% in cereals and 41.08% 


in forage. ‘The harvests for 1933 and 1934 were: 
ned ‘ 1933 1934 
; Ac Met.tons Acres Met. tons 
| Wheat...... 385,320 410,10) 84,000°~ 389,800 
; Barley...) 93,860 100,400 96,330 105,200 
Oats........ 711,360 830,500 733,590 684,20 
PRG sti <3 60,690 566,700 543,400 528,400 
Beet Sugar... 131,050 229,829 135,500 241,000 


050 f 
434,720 3,689,300 


Aig and the lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges 
famous, 
_ The cotton textile industry has expanded from a 
_ production of 45,000 metric tons of cotton yarn and 
1,518,134 spindles in 1913 to 74,000 metric tons and 
11,837 spindles in 1928. 
there were 13,082 industrial establishments employ- 
ing 1,080,331 workers and 96,567 salaried officers. 
Phe trade union membership on Dec. 31, 1933 was 
Christian, : 
about 30,000; and Communist, about 
3,168 active co-operative 
ieties on, Dec. 31, 1933. 
Compulsory old age insurance for workers of both 
es earning less than 12,000 francs a year was 


By the census in 1926 


» 


1934, 206,855 on 
223,300, and 


ae 


ublic, and pee million francs ($27,800,000) of 


ed automobiles (1934) numbered 155,000. yom 


entering Belgian ports in 1934 numbered 16,609 of 
26,035 ,102 tonnage. In 1934, at the port of ‘Antwern. 
there entered 11,917 vessels of 21,202,581 tons, 
and waterway tonnage exceeds 28,000,000 metric 
7 iene 
‘he Belgian merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was 
mposed of 148 steamships of 335,901 gross ton 
Baer ships of 66,920. anaes 
gium and Holland signed a convention April 
925. providing the Scheldt shall be albseds to 


i) 
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NER ee 


warships in war time but open t 

both in war and peace, thus gu 

navigation, — Me ans 
Parliament consists of a Senate of 153, 

93 are elected by the electoral colleges of the P' 

inces, 40 by the Provincial councils; and 20 by 


ee 
the 


‘Senate; and the House of Representatives of 187 


members elected by direct vote of the people. — 
‘Universal male suffrage is in foree and yoting has — 
been. compulsory since 1893. Proportional repre- — 
sentation was introduced in 1900. The franchise 
which had permitted a. plural vote up to three on 
@ property, marriage and educational basis was — 
changed by law to a one-man-one-vote basis in 1921. — 
Parliament must-meet annually, in November, and — 
must sit for at least-forty days. The party strength — 
of the present Parliament elected Nov. 27, 1932, as 
compared with that elected May 26, 1929, is: 


Senate. Deputies. — 
1929. 1932. 1929. 1932. 
A 4 76 a 


Catholics....... seins Ail 0 7 9 
Socialists..; sigs:3t).e aa soles 55 63 70 73 
ADOT AIS 2) wtantsapsoaes = bere 23 21 28 24.5 
Flemish Nationalists..... .- 1 cs 8 
Communists: ........+.. 3: 


The linguistic question which had caused several ~ 
cabinet crises was settled for the time when the © 
Chamber of Deputies on June 30, 1932, and the — 
Senate on July 18 adopted the government's Dill 
which divides Belgium into three sections for admin- 
istrative purposes:—In the first, Walloonia, only — 
French will be used officially; in Flanders, Flemish; 
while the Brussels district will remain bi-lingual. 
The law does not apply to Eupen and Malmedy, ~ 
German-speaking annexed districts. 

Belgium, the Netnerlands and Luxemburg on 
June 20, 1932, set up a tariff union, each engaging — 
not to create any new duties, and to proceed by an © 
annual reduction of 10% to the lowering of existing 
duties to an established level. i 

Economic pressure became very severe in 1934, 
and there was dangerous exodus of capital in 1935. 
The Theunis Government resigned on March 19, 
1935, and Paul van Zeeland, Vice-Governor of the — 
National Bank of Belgium, formed a Cabinet on ~ 
March 25. The belga (par 23.54 cents) fell on that — 
day to 22.19 cents. He closed the Bourse and on _ 
March 29 suspended the gold standard and proposed 
to Parliament the immediate devaluation of the — 
belga by a maximum of 30% which was voted by 
large majorities, and on the 3lst the Cabinet fixed — 
the rate at 28% (i.e. the gold in the frane was re- 
duced from 0.04184 gramme to 0.03013 gramme). — 
The gold reserve, then 11,293 million francs, was _ 
revalued upward and the increment confiscated © 
by the State and in part used to set up an exchange 
equalization d. 

The belga (five francs), which had been set up — 
when the financial crisis was faced and overcome ~ 
in 1926, had then a parity with new United States — 
dollar of 23.54 cents and it averaged 23.29 cents in 
1934. Under the new valuation it has a parity — 
of 17.66 cents, and on Sept. 30, 1935 it stood at 
16.858 cents. The National Bank on June 30, — 
1935 held gold reserves valued at 17,951 million © 
francs as a reserve for 20,153 million frances in note 
circulation. 4 

The public debt aggregated 56,715 million francs 
on Sept. 30, 1934, divided, Foreign: funded, 26,611° — 
million francs; internal; funded, 28,474 million; — 
medium term, 1,630 million. : 

The Government in May 1935, carried outa 
large conversion operation substituting new 4% 
United Debt bonds for various types of State, city — 
and communal loans aggregating nearly 25,000 million 
ef = Leen sa peg bere oe converted 

y June 7, an e saving carry: charges ° _ 
ae on ate ine Bae ¢! abe 

emier van Zeeland also proposed to reorganize 
the bankingsystem under Government Sonttol and 
Government guarantee of deposits, a public works 
program, mortgage relief and credit expansion. 
ge Say! oscliacriee Hea eee eget nae power to 
overn for one year, from April 1,-1935, by deer 
which the Chamber granted. z a P 

Belgium and the United States concluded a — 
reciprocal trade agreement on Feb. 27, 1935, ef- — 
fective 30 days after, under which the United States _ 
granted Belgium tariff reductions on 47 products _ 
running from 16% to 50% and averaging 24%, 
chiefly on plate glass, glass sand, cement, iron an 
steel products, linen fabrics and lace.’ Belgium 


made reductions on 45 imports, includi ‘auto- — 
ere and parts, radios, calculating denies 
an epoaite in Bost Ome Savi ad 
epos: n Post Office ngs Banks on June > 
30, 1085, aggregated 10,163 million franes. is 


ue to the world-wide economic depression Bel- 
gium faced a deficit in her budgets for 1931 1932 — 
aggregating 5,017.4 million francs. Special powers 


were granted to the government and by economies 
Ley Rae 


- 


ad increased taxation the budget 0f1933 showed 
a surplus of 28.5 milion francs; and that for 1934 
an nya Suris of 169.5 million francs. Recent 
ordinary budgets, in thousands of francs, have been: 


Revenues. Expenditure. 


POO RELURT Se. as ak 11,561,508 1,860,842 
1931 actual... + 9,571,000 11,977,000 
1932 actual... . -' _9,984,000> 12,117,000 
1933 preliminary........ °10.857,600 10,684'500 
1934 estimated......... 9,863,360 10,384,206 
1936 estimated......... 9,842,454 9,902,584 


_The extraordinary budgets alone showed deficits 
of 791 million francs in 1931; 478 million francs in 
1932, and 864 million franes in 1933. All deficits 
were covered by borro ‘ 

_Imports and exports into Belgium and Luxemburg, 
which form one customs district, for five years, in 

(000 omitted) are: 


Year. Im Exports. 
Nie ARAN OES ae RS 35,510,0! 32,234,000 
BEI eG Ati share cioivie anit x S04 31,041,300 340, 
TS Ea er ee Caeee 23.964, 23.235,000 
BES Cine ig Poa 5 Eck tie dv a. 16,424,000 15,130,000 
PM ae rd todd Fhe est. 15,242, 14,328,000 
| eo eee 14,021,271 13,698,285 
Trade with the United States was: 
| AS Ape ne ag Se oa $114,854,492 $74,047,843 
MT ees he 86,000,084 51,535,668 
te iiss hme ond 2 59,441,420 34,240,634 
ies EP ES Pye 40,278,244 21,926,564 
ea A RS Be ae 43,267,556 23,163,235 
LL SS ee ae ae 49,814,457 26,174,482 


BELGIAN CONGO. 

AREA, 920,600 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1930, 9,584,936. The 
white population, on Jan, 1, 1930;-was 25,179, of 
whom 17,676 were Belgians and 544 Americans. 

CAPITAL OF THE STATE, Leopoldville (also 
capital of the Leopoldville' Province.) Other 
capitals, each of Provinces of the same name, 
Elisabethville, CoquilhatviNe, Lusamba, Cos- 
termansyille, Stanleyville. 

ye ential Lt.-Gen. A. Tilkens, appointed Dec 
27, 1927. 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II. of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely , Sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 

id in all twenty-four before he returned in 1884. 
eepnid pushed the work with the aid of a handful 

men, mostly officers, and in 1885 the powers, 

m convention at Berlin, recognized the association 

an independent state under his sovereignty— 
the trade of all nations to enjoy complete freedom. 

The indeterminate boundaries were held to include 

the basin of the Congo and Lake Tanganyika, 

with its eastern tributaries. From 1895 the Belgian 
ernment associated itself with this work, open- 
credits, although Parliament was hostile. The 

f istration of affairs later provoked violent 

eeeation to secure the amelioration of the con- 


mean tem ture is ‘ ahrenheit, and the 
average 43.27 inches. 
King Albert Soe a) the Pare National Albert 


(780 sq. m.), embracing the three volcanoes Visoke, 


uth of the Congo, where 


} ited the ige of Banana on a fine natural 
Eater I Prench 


ia 
east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
“e East Africa, and 


re miles. The 
rubber yearly. ‘ 
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The oil-palm is cultivated, and palm kernels and 
palm oil to the value of 122,448,824 francs were 
Sepaeen in 1931; 111,231,417 franes in 1932, and 
138,725,041 francs in 1933. The export of copal 

1933 was valued at 16,208,868 francs and of 
ivory at 11,868,388 francs. The export of diamonds. 
57,790,646 francs; and of gold, 179,698,090 frances. 
Coffee, cocoa, rice, cotton and tobacco grow freely 
Cattle thrive where there is no tsetse fly. 

The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. The reserve are estimated 
at 40,000,000 tons. 

In harmony with the world-wide agreement, 
entered into by producers in November, 1931, the 
Katanga Company in July, 1932, limited its yearly 
ee to about 81,000,000 pounds (26% of 
ts maximum capacity of 432,000,000), of which 
66,000,000 will be impounded at the mine. The 
output was 242,440,000 Ibs. in 1934; 146,566,000 
Ibs. in 1933; 119,236,400 Ibs. in 1932; 264/552'000 
Ibs. in 1931; and 306,327,000 Ibs. in 1930. 

Tin discovered in 1910 has been exploited since 
1918. Exploitable tonnage in the Katanga district 
is estimated at 150,000 tons, and in the Mariema- 
Kiou district at 50,000 tons. The output in 1933 
he 2,369 tons and for 1934 was estimated at 6,000 
ons. 

In this Katanga district is a large deposit of pitch- 
blende ore, from which .the factory of olen, 
Belgium, produces about five grams of finished 
radium product a month. 

Placer mining in Weile produced 8,830 kilos of 
gold in 1932, and the diamond output in the Kasai 

asin was 3,990,000 carats. 

At Boma, the former capital, 60 miles up the 
Congo_ 157 sea-going vessels of 666,007 tons entered 
in 1932; at all three ports the entries were 558 vessels 
of 2,181.937 tons. 

The Congo is navigable for large vessels for 95 
miles to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long trans- 
ships freight around the series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the river 
and its branches are navigable for about 3,750 miles. 
Railroads have been built around the falls on the 
upper river, and to connect important points, i 

The southern part of Africa was at last spanned by 
railroad when on July 1, 1931, the line was opened 
from Benguola at Lobito Bay on the Atlantic across 
Portuguese Angola east to Tenke in Belgian Congo, 
south through Northern Rhodesia, thence east 
through Portuguese East Africa to Beira, the port on 
the Indian Ocean. The road has a 3-foot 6-inch gauge 
and is more than 2,000 miles long. It was begun in 
1903, and is designed to give an outlet for the cop 
ag Katanga mines and those of Northern Rho- 

a. 


The total. railroad mileage in 1934 was 2,894 
There were 24,860 miles of roads partly suitable for 
automobiles. 

A motor road now runs from Rejaf, the Nile 
terminus of navigation from Khartum, to Stanley= 
ville on the Congo, terminus of navigation from 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. The trip on regular 


service for mail and passengers now takes five days, 
Recent ordinary budget estimates were: 


Imports and exports have been: 

ear. Imports. Hye 
SOZO". 361 vi d2 55 = francs 2,206,140,563 1 444,266,477 
Ep ae . franes 1,581,315,000 1,511,490,000 
GALS Wide waa § frances 1,129,744,891 1,104,045,231 
py) Se ne ee franes. 605,127,874 667,922,436 
TOSS! al Ps frances 389,358,885 658,348,150 

Trade with the United if ck ve : 

al. Year. m £ 
to29 et eer eee $1,382,265 $11.479,744 
AOS gna ad, Cee aa weeds « ,301,485 4,043,4 
MOR e ins hee skies <¥'s9- 8,142 2,575,572 
AD RE ie ing ee ales 486,934 1,203,823 
Toe ee Yk aoe =e yes eee 575,526 1,614,040 
Lo ES a ie eee FE sa 825,368 1,599,555 


d Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
latiiast: Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total area 


miles and ulation of natives 
is about 20,500 square pop 


timated at 3,450,000. Both are united adm: : 
fively with Belgian Congo under a vice-governor at 
Astrida. The Ruanda plateau is one of Africa's best 
cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birunga range 
reach an altitude of 14,000 feet. 


% The local revenue in 1934 aggregated 42,328,900 


"] francs and the Belgian grant in aid was 20, , 
francs. The debt.on Dec. 31, 1933, was 145, 


500, 
francs. Imports, 1933, were valued at 23,279,166 


francs, and exports at 11,838,277 francs. 


BHUTAN, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, about 17.750 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 250,000. 
CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 


a 
~ 
b 
. 


930, 1,38: 
iles under cons’ 


The total highway mileage is 3,785, of which 1,627. 
miles are permanent highways; 992 miles are under 
construction. 


& euler, Maharajah Jik-me Wangchuk, born ‘1906 
a Felon, auarase ies La Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in- 


succeeded Aug. 21, 1926. m, | 
re u & the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles wide, 
et Bhutan is’a semi-independent native state having ten miles long and 1500 feet deep, at an altitude of 
4 


~ control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying about 12,700 feet, and framed with high Andean 


on the southern slope of the Himalayas between | peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 people can 
-Thibet on the north and British India on the south, | worship, begun in 1835, was dedicated March 4, 19337> 
with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 
east to west and 90 miles extreme breadth. The | miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and the Moon 
y speuple ane Mongolians, the original inhabitants | famous in Inca legends. F 
having been subjugated about two centuries ago Primary education is free and compulsory. In 
by Thibetans. Their religion is Buddhism of the | 1932 there were 2,033 elementary schools, with 3,200, 
_-’ Thibetan form. Agriculture and stock raising | teachers and 145,000 pupils. 
(sturdy ponies especially) are the chief industries. By the constitution of 1880 the President is 
rade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200; | elected for four years by direct popular vote. All 
in 1923-24 to £92,360; and in 1924-25 to £64,900. men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
4 Since 1910 the ruler has received a subsidy of | the vote. Congress is composed of a Senate of 16 
100,000 rupees from the British Government. elected for six years and a House of Deputies of 


es a 70, elected for four years. 
» _ BOLIVIA, REPUBLIC OF 


bepress At the election, Jan. 5, 1931, Dr. Daniel Salamanca 
AREA, 506,467 square miles; subject to revision on | W@S elected president on a Union ticket, and a liberal - 
‘settlement of disputed boundary lines. 


congress pias which on Sept. 15 approved of con-— 
--—s«- POPULATION, official estimate, 1929, 2,974,900; of stitutional reforms providing for decentralization of 
s __- which 1,586,650 are Indians, 426,200 whites, and 


ag tere habeas corpus and autonomy for the 
, judiciary. 
__ 362,000 mixed races. The century-old dispute over the Gran Chaco. a 
_ CAPITAL, Sucre, Dop. GHEE cain seat of govern- | vast interior plain north of the Pilcomayo river and 
a ment, La Paz, pop., official estimate, 1932, 150,165. | west of the Paraguay, flared up anew in December, ~ 
President, Dr. Jose. Luis Tejada Sorzano, elected | 1928.. This jungle-clad swampy region has an area 
aa vice president; succeeded President Daniel Sala- of about 115.000 square miles (about the size of 
Manca, when he resigned in Nov., 1935. His term rizona) and is sparsely inhabited. The fighting 
Was extended by Congress until Aug. 16, 1936. eons Leeder on and loge with pst casualties 
Bolivia, the only country in South America with- | 02 both sides. Strenuous efforts to bring about a 
bap’ cessation of hostility have been made by the American 
out a seaport, is bounded by Peru and Chile on the | republics and the League of Nations. Embargoes 
* west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on | were placed by the great powers, in 1934, against the 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across } shipment of war munition to either country, ‘ 
_ the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is |The League of Nations turned over the peace ne- 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 | $otiations to Argentine and Chile March 15, 1935. 
feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great | Their efforts supported by Brazil, Peru, Uruguay. 
-_ cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in and the United States, brought about an armistice, — 
America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- signed by Bolivia and Paraguay on June 12. A 
_ fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. | Peace conference was opened at Buenos Aires on® 
Over ‘50 per cent. of the population are Indians | June 30, but the conflicting demands of the two bel-~ 


5 “ 
i ip 


jo speaking their own dialects only and 25 per cent. | ligerents, especially regarding fixing a new boundary — 
; yy are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is | liné, were so wide apart and so bitterly contested 
very high. Farming, grazing and mining are the | that the conference proved a failure and the situation . 


seemed a hopeless deadlock on Oct. 1, 1935. (Con- 
sult Chronology for developments.) 
The Bolivian regular army consists of 12 regiments — 
of infantry, 6 of cavalry, 3 of mountain artillery, 
1 of field artillery, 3 of engineers, and an aviation 
now! } corps. Military service is compulsory. The strength © 
An American corporation, the Patino Mine and | Of the regular army is 7,100 officers and men. ‘ 
iE Bolivian finances were hard hit by the disastrous — 
Lead Co. is dominant, bought for $30,000,000 in | decline in world consumption of tin, Bolivia’s prin-_ 
ugust, 1924, the Llalagua and Uncia mines, thereby | cipal wealth and export. When Great Britain went 
securing control of 80 per cent. of the tin production | Off the gold standard in Sept., 1931, Bolivia had to 
- Bolivia, which is one-quarter of the world’s supply. | follow. Bolivia’s government income had dropped 
The collapse in the price of tin in 1930-31 was met | irom 46,983,673 bolivianos in 1929, to 32,514,161. 
y the Tin Producers Association by an agreement | bolivianos in 1930, and 19,350,000 bolivianos in 1931, 
__to-reduce the supply, made in March and in May The budget for 1932 was estimated at: ts, 
1931, from about 175,000 tons annually to a-worid | 29,682,560 — bolivianos; _ expenditures, 33,096,501. 
____ Production of 105,775 tons annually, of which 28,813 bolivianos: in 1933, receipts, 19,964,480. bolivianos; 
tons was allotted to Bolivia, whose production in | expenditures, 24,049,572 bolivianos. wut 
1930 was 37.501 tons. Tin exports in 1931 were|_ The budget for 1934 was: revenue, 26,737,000 
31,138 metric tons, and in 1932, 20,900 tons. bolivianos; expenditures, 39,120,000 bolivianos; and 

A further agreement, made in June, 1932, cut the | in 1935, receipts, 29,353,000 bolivianos; expenditures, 
world production to 54,056 tons, about one-third of | 26,937,000 bolivianos.’ The war budget for 1934 
; the 1929 output of 162,168 tons, and in 1933 the | was calculated at 11,399,985 bolivianos, and was 
_ Bolivian quota for 1934 was fixed at 18,893 tons. carried as a special emergency budget. The Govern- 
__The export in 1933 was 14,958 tons, valued at | Ment, to stabilize the boliviano, in March, 1932, 
3,634,022 bol 08 


t 

ivianos, as compared with 37,122,307 | fixed the exchange rate, which at par is 2.90 vian 
vianos in 1932. The quota for 1934 was fixed | to the dollar, at 4.12. The official rate I to3e was 
at 18,893 tons, and that for 193% at 18,596 tons. | 4.20 bolivianos, but the open market rate increased 
than three-fourths of the government's revenue | from 7.08 bolivianos to 25 before the year ended, 
cones nom the tin export duty. but fell to 16.50 after the termination of military 
- Export of metals, in metric becca Be two years, was: oe in June, 1935. 
A 933. e Government's indebtedness to the Central 
14,958 | Bank increased by 150,000,000 bolivianos during 
7,845 | 1934, and the service of the debt remained sus- 
1,849 pended. Note circulation increased from 53,774,000 
170 Bol ignog on Dec. 31, 1933 to 86,000,000 on Dec. 
19g12 imports and exports in bolivianos were: j 
1932; 


Pa 
aabee 
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Trade with the United States was: 


Jal. Year. mpo! Exvorts 
EO oe as ac $5,985,117 $379,288 
930. 4,218,867 151,7 
1,775,028 42° 
: LE sol 
ess. sist 2.628, 575 
MERE R Ry et 117,256 151,9 


BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF 


‘REA, official estimate, 3,285,319 square miles: some 
boundaries agreed upon are still unsurveyed. : 
et SZION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1933, 
48,323,660. Census of Sept. 1, 1920, 30,635,605: 
Native born, 29,045,227; Italian born, 558,405: 
Portuguese, 433,577; Spanish, 219,142; German: 
52,870; Japanese. 27,976; United States, 3,439: 
The population of the Federal District and the 
ates, est. 1929, is as follows: Alagoas; 1,189,- 
214; Amazonas, 433,777; Bahia, 4,135,894; Caera 
1,626,025; Espirito Santo, 661,416; ‘Federal 
District, 1,468,621; Goyaz, 712,210; Maranhao 
1,140,635; Matto Grosso, 349,857; Minas Geraes, 
7,442,243; Para, 1,432,401; Parahyba, 1,322,059: 
Parana, 974,273; Pernambuco, 2,869,814; Piauhy, 
9,508; Rio de Janeiro, 1,996,899; Rio Grande do 
orte, 738,889; Rio Grande do Sul, 2,959,627; 
Santa Catharina, 948,398; Sao Paulo, 6,399,190; 
Sergipe, 547.965; and Acre Territory, 113,725. 
SAPITAL, Rio de Janeiro, p., 1920, 1,157,873; 
estimate, 1929, 1,468,621. hief cities, Sao Paulo, 
estimate of 1929) 879,788; Bahia, (Sao Salvador), 
329.898; Pernambuco, (Recife), 340,543: Para 
Sam , 279,491; Porto Alegre, 273,376; Santos, 
60,000; Nictheroy, 108,233; Curytiba, 100,135; 
Bello Horizente, 108,849; Manaos, 83,736. 
pestoent. Dr. Getulio Vargas, 1934-38, who had been 
Vvisional President since Oct. 30, 1930, after 
he had led a successful revolution against Pres- 
dent Washington Luis Pereira de Sousa and Pres- 
dent-elect Dr. Julic Prestes. He was elected by 
the Constituent Assembly at Rio de Janeiro, 
July 17, 1934, receiving 175 out of 248 votes cast 
atid was inaugurated July 20. 
Uinister of Finance, Arthur de Souza Costa. 


Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
Keeeding the size of continental United States 
exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
las a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles. 
sad extends 2,691 miles from north to south and 
500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 
lorth by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
he Atlantic n, on the east by the Atlantic 
the south py Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay and 
via, and on the west by Argen' Paraguay, 
via, Peru and Colombia. T: 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (3,854 
niles idng, the longest river in the world), which rises 
tne Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains 
000,000 square miles and empties into the Atlantic 
the Kquator. It is navigabje in Brazil for vessels 
Beep t for 2,300 miles; and in all its rivers 
possesses 40,000 miles of navigable water- 
. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
aleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. 
majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural 
yonders the world, are on the border of Parana, a 
ithern State. 
Panes are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 
yhich have been roughly measured, and bave 4 
tential force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 
dition there are a great number having between 
50,000 horsepower. About 640,000 b.p. 


eral 
atively little developed. M ‘anese ore is ex- 
cecusival to the United States; 192,122 
¢ tons in 1930, and 24,893 tons in 1933. Minas 
is estimated to deposits of 11,027 million 
netric tons undeveloped. The country furnishes 
é iter part of the world's suphly, ot pono. 


ti is about $3,000,000 annually. 

rts 0 diamonds, were in 1931, valued at $218,- 
; but in 1933, $10,000. 

A A gerd only of the rich agricultural land 

about 17,387,000 acres) has been brought under 

vation. The chief crop is coffee, there being 

2 2,660,000,000 coffee trees (69% of the world’s 

ply) on 4,138,000 acres in the states of Sao Paulo, 

i de Janciro, “Pspirito Eaconne 29 880 Pon ters 

1933-34 coffee crop was abou 880, 
es Ibs each and the 1934-35 crop was estimated 


2 urplus of production became such a burden 
De tearket ‘that the National Coffee Council 
ed, in June, 1931, a campaign of reduction: 


Since that date up to June 30, 1935, 35,121 
bags, chiefly of the poorer grades, were atinhraged 
from the market either by burning or by dumping 
at sea. This sacrifice quota was paid for by the 
State at a rate of 30 milreis a bag. The planting of 
ed coffee trees was forbidden by decree for three 
2xports of coffee were: 1934, 14,146,820. bags 
valued at 2,114,512 contos; in 1933, 1933, 15,459,000 
valued at 2,052,858 contos; and in 1932, 11,935,244 
be fant aa aor ite ane The United States 
P . Ss. (7,901,579 bags), 
$67,444,034 in 1933. > ee 
Exports in 1934 of Para rubber amounted to 11,124 
metric tons, valued at 33,534 contos; tobacto, 31,141 
tons; as 23,993 tons; yerba mate, 64,702 tons; 
cacao, 117,300 tons; hides, 50,604 tons: frozen an 


chilled meat, 7,656 tons, and manganese’ore, 2,300" 


= ne = = pee 
otton growing ng develo in 13 States, 
and the official estimate of roaneeiie from 3,458,000 
ne ta fomene bis ris a metric tons. The 
n was E Ons, as compar ith 
11,693 tons in 1933, and 515 in 1932. estas 
Cotton spinning and weaving has been the most 
important industry; in 1928 there were 346 mills 
with a capitalization of 1,187,910 contos ($142,540,- 
Of 802,150,000 ‘yards. ‘valued at Bos 20 onion 
+450, y » valu al i 
($111,504,000). ie 
Stock raising is important and the export of meat, 
hides and skins, and wool is increasing. Other ex- 
ports are fruit and edible nuts, mate, tobacco, cacao, 
timber and wax. The chief imports are textiles, 
wheat, coal, gasoline, hardware, machinery, crockery, 
and glassware. i 
Brazil, in 1933, had 22,279 miles of railway, nearly 
all owned and operated by the Federal Government 
or the State. The principal system, the Central 
Brazil (2,082 mies), State-owned, is joined up with 
the railroads of Paraguay, Uruguay and Argentina. 
There were in the highway system (1933), 90,644 
miles of which 20% were first-class roads. Registered 
automobiles numbered 128,425. 


25. 
The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed | 


of 262 steamships of 435,432 gross tons; 31 motor 
ships of 50,563 gross tons, and 15 sailing vessels of 
4,875 gross tons. 

Immigrants: 34,821 in 1922; 86,767 in 1923; 98,125 
in 1924; 84,883 in 1925; 137,171 in 1926; 101,568 in 
1927; 82,061 in 1928; 100,424 in 1929; the latter 
figure including 38,879 Portuguese; 16,648 Japanese; 
9,095 Poles; 5,288 Italians, and 4,565 Spanish. In 
1930, 67,000 
government suspended immigration for one year. 
The number in 1932 was 29,534, and in 1933, 46,081, 
with 16,987 departures. On Feb. 28, 1935, 1,000 
Japanese arrived, as part of the quota. of 20,000 
allowed for 1934. There are 200, Japanese in 


Brazil, mostly engaged in raising cotton and white 


pepper. 

The census of livestock, 1932, returned: Horses, 
6,573,329; mules and asses, 2,745,021; cattle, 42,- 
539,200; sheep, 10,660,598; goats, 5,231,455; swine, 
21,614,622. 

All but 1,000,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics, but religious toleration is guaranteed. 


Education is free in the primary grades but not . 


compulsory rive in some progressive Pate pi 
recent years, however, great pea as en 
made. The University of Rio de Janeiro was: 
founded Sept. 7, 1920. 

Brazil announced in March, 1926, its withdraw: 


from the League of Nations and refused, in May, 1928, | | 


an inyitation to reconsider its decision. 


Congress in 1916 abolished capital punishment, 


except under military law. 


Brazil, discovered in 1500 by Reed Portuguese — 


navigator, was developed as a colony of Portugal 


until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing from. 


Lisbon 
transferred Penne of Government to Rio de 
in March, & 
kingdom,’ and in 1822 Dom Pedro, son of’ King 
John VI., who had been left as Regent on his father’s. 


Emperor Brazil freed from Portugal. He 
abdicated in 1831 in fayor of his son Dom Pedro II., 
who was then five years old. rowned in 1841, he 
ruled with varying fortune until Nov. 15, 8 
when he was driven i 
by a reyolution which established a republic, the 
United States of Brazil. The Constitution adopted 
July 24, 1891, was modeled largely on that of the 
Unitea States. There are 20 states, largely auton- 
omous, one territory (Acre), bought from Bolivia 
in 1902, and a Federal District. _ 

A Constituent Assembly of 254 Members, called 
py President Vargas, was duly elected May 3, 1933, 
by a secret and single ballot. More than 1,200, 
were registered. 


before Napoleon’s army in November, 1807, 
Janeird 


arrived, and on Dec. 13, 1980, the ~ 


In 1815 Brazil was proclaimed a- 


was crowned Constitutional - 


from the throne into exile ; 


For the first time women voted 


622 


and cast 20% of the votes. The Assembly was 
officially opened on Noy. 15, 1933, with a. draft 
of a new constitution and many commission reports 
before it. After long deliberation, the new con- 
stitution was promulgated on July 16, 1934. On 
July 17 Provisional President Getulio Vargas was 


“elected President by the Assembly, receiving 175 


of the 248 votes cast. He was inaugurated on July 
20, Automatically, the Constituent Assembly _be- 
came the First Chamber of Deputies under the Con- 
stitution, exercising also the powers of the Senate 
until a separate body was chosen at the general 
election on Oct. 9. President Vargas, on May 28, 
1934, decreed a general amnesty, including restora- 
tion of full political rights for all political prisoners 


nd refugees. 

The new Constitution extends the suffrage to al 
men and women 18 years of age. The President 
will be elected by direct suffrage for a term of four 

ears and may not succeed himself. The Senate 

4 composed of two senators from each State and 
two from the Federal District. It is charged with 
standing guard over tHe Constitution, coordinating 
the entire government, and will arbitrate matters 
involving State rights. The Chamber of Deputies, 
the legislative body, is composed of one or more 
representatives for each 150,000 persons, and will 
have about 213 members, one-fifth of whom will 
be elected by professional and trade associations. 
The Federal judiciary, virtually unchanged, remains 
with a superior tribunal, a regional tribunal for each 
State and itinerant judges. 

Each Cabinet Minister ‘‘shall be assisted by one 
or more’ technical councilors, coordinated by the na- 
ture of their functions into general councils, con- 
sulting bodies for the use of the national assembly 
or the. Federal council. It is forbidden to any 
Minister to make a step contradictory to the unan- 
imous opinion of his respective council on any 
matter that may have been submitted to it.” 

A Public Ministry is created to Watch over the 
nation’s poor; also a Tribunal of Accounts, em- 
powered to look into and rule over all governmental 
contracts and transactions. 

The Federal Government may levy impost and 
consumption taxes and tax income except that 
from real estate, a field reserved for the individua] 
states, together with gift and inheritance taxes. 

Immigration is restricted. Divorees are forbidden. 
Church weddings receive the status of civil weddings. 

A maximum working week of six days is fixed, 
and a maximum working day of eight hours. No 
worker’s wage shall be less because of age, sex or 
marital status. 

Banks of deposit and insurance enterprises will 
be progressively nationalized by law; mines and 
water power may be also. : 

Mining concessions (by decree of July 10, 1934) 


may be granted only to Brazilians or enterprises 


organized in Brazil. 

Protection for designs, industrial models and 
trade marks is provided by a decree of June 29, 
1934, together with prohibition of unfair practices. 

The new Chamber of Deputies and Senate con- 
vened on April 28, 19385. 

The president on June 11, 1932, signed a decree 
establishing a $33,500,000 fund for the modernizing 
of the navy in twelve years. The average age of 
the present fleet is 20 years and in it are two dread- 
noug his and two protected cruisers, all laid down in 
1907, a third protected cruiser (1895). _ Twenty-four 
vessels are planned of a total tonnage of about 
Be iB0e. The personnel now is 693 officers and 9,050 

en. 

Military service is compulsory., The ce 
strength of the army, 1930, was 47,100 otiden ane 


men. 

President Vargas signed the new tariff regulations 
Sept. 10, 1931,,and fixed the value of the gold milreis 
on which duties must be pelt at 53 cents. The Gov- 
ernment in February, 1931, revised the official ratio 
between paper and gold, establishing it at 6,453 
paper milreis to 1 gold milreis. The average exchange 
rate of the paper milreis in 1932 was 7.12 cents, and 
on Sept. 20, 1935, was 8.375 cents, 

Recent budgets which were on a double basis of 
gold milreis and paper milreis, in 
contos (1 conto = 1,000 milreis = average $116.89 
in 1924, $1423.80 In 1925: $119.63 in 1926: $118.30 
in 1927; $119.74 in 1928; $118.10 in 1929: $107.00 


in 1930; $70.00 in 1931; $71.20 in 1932; $78.70 in 
1933, and $82.80 in 1934. °. 

i Revenues. Expenditures. 
Year. G eR Gold. Paper. 
1930 (act). .120,933 1,074,846 127,123 1,820,635 
1931 fey: 102,002 1,264,364 9,742 1,335,073 
1932 eer) 102,588 1,392,751 4,405 1,894,285 
1933 (est.).. 87,756 1,502.678 34,265 1,861,976 

Paper Pesos. Paper Pesos. 
1934 (to Apr. 1).... 535,200 527,800 
1934-35 (est.)...... 2,086,231 2,354,967 
1935-36...... Oaks 2,169,557 2,691,084 


Foreign Countries—Brazil; Bulgaria. 


In i933 government shifted the budget year to 
begin April 1. ; 

The foreign debt, Mar. 31, 1934, was 104,475,895; 
231,439,015 gold frames; 227,152,216 paper franes, 
and $166,049,239. The internal funded debt Dec. 
31, 1933, was 3,016,096 paper contos, the floating 
debt, 1,563,756 paper cantos, and in circulation are 
incontrovertible Treasury notes totaling 3,005,095 
paper contos. The external debts of the States, 
Mar. 31, 1934 was £51,861,749, $171,314,075, 368,- 
420,629 paper francs, and 8,582,668 florins; the ex- 
ternal. debt of the municipalities was £19,108,387, 
$3,455,571; and 45,866,112 paper frames; the ex- 
ternal debt was equal to 16,810,085 contos. 

A reciprocal trade treaty between Brazil and She 
United States was signed in Washington Feb. 2, 
1935. The continuance of coffee on the free list is 
assured by the United States and reductions are 
made of the duties in manganese ore, Brazil nuts, 
castor beans, copaiba balsam, ipecac and yerba 
mate. Brazil grants reductions on American indus- 
trial and agricultural exports in 67 tariff classifica 
tions, and agrees not to impose or raise duties on 39 
others; the reductions ranging from 20% to 60%. 
Brazil takes 25% to 30% of her imports from the 
United States, and the United States takes 40% to 
50% of all of Brazil’s. 

American investments in Brazil as of Jan. 1, 1931 
(Department of Commerce estimate), totalled $557,- 
001,000, of which $346,835,000 were in Government 
bonds. British investment totaled £287,306,750, of 
which £168,708,033 were in Federal, State, Muni- 
cipal and Coffee bonds, and £48,668,538 in railway 
securities. French investments were $88,700,000, 

Imports and exports, in dollars at average of ex- 
change, were: 


Year. Imports. xp 

1920. Belin cath ema Raia er $414,625,031 $456,723,000 
GSO. Aside Fae etee 260,052,130 318,984,500 
SE) a ae Bee (rE ea 131,256,000 238,895,000 
JOB Bi Fo ce np oe eae 108,121,796 180,614,890 
O33 eh Sere ee ee ae 170,404,2 221,955,328 
AGB ne cet aes nats re 206,981,867 288,021,539 


Cal. Year. Imvorts. Ex f 
1929 $108,787,578 $207,686,130 
n 130,853,892 

110,212.09; 

00 82,138,60. 
82,628,106 
91,484,306 

BULCARIA, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 39,814 square miles. 

POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1931, 
6,067,000; about 85% are of Bulgarian origin. 
CAPITAL, Sofia, pop., census of 1927, ~213,162; 


other cities, Philippopolis, pop., 85,188; Varna, 

60,761; Ruschuk, 45,672; Silvno, 29,280; Plevna, 

29,058; and eleven of more than 15,000 population. 
King (sometimes Known as Czar). Boris III., born 

Jan. 30, 1894, succeeded on abdication of his 

father, Ferdinand, Oct. 3, 1918. He was married 

to Princess Giovanna (born Nov. 13, 1907), third 
daughter of the King and Queen of Italy, at 

Assissi, Italy, Oct. 25, 1930. aa daughter,. 

Princess Marie Louise, born Jan. 13, 1933, was 

baptized the 15th in the Orthodox faith. 
Premier, Andrew Tocheff, April 19, 1935. 
Mintster of Foreign Affairs, George Kiossevanoff. 
Minister of Finance, Mario Riakoff. 

Minister of the Interior, Gen. Rochko Atasanoff. 
Minister of War, Gen. Taaneff. 

Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Roumania, 
on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by Greece, 
on the east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast 
by Turkey. It is about the size of Kentucky. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, as an autonomous 


and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Parker. ‘Bul aria declared its des 
pendence on Oct. 5, 1908 astern Rumelia joined 


Bulgaria on Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in the 
World War. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly (Paris) 
of Nov. 27, 1919, Bulgaria ceded Thrace to Greece 
and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line” and a strip of territory 
on the northwest to Serbia.\ The treaty deprived 
Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The ty of 
Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Turkey, fixes 
the boundary between Bulgaria and: Turkey just 
west of Adrianople. 3 

By an agreement concluded in June, 1924, Greece 
allows Bulgaria a commercial outlet to the Aegean’ 
in the port of Kavala, joined to the frontier by 4 
natrow corridor under the supervision of the League 


of Nations. No port has yet been built. 
A military coup d’etat, long planned and skilfully 


i 


j 


ge without bloodshed, on May 19, 1934, 
: out the Mushanovy Cabinet and set up a 
fascist government, with Col. Kimon Gueorguiey 
S Premier. King Boris bowed to the inevitable 
nd before noon ed thirty decrees setting up an 
Authority government for a disciplined state.” 
"arliament was dissolved. Locally elected mayors 
vere replaced by appointees of the government. 
ill political parties were deciared illegal. The 
evolutionary Macedonian party was outlawed and 
he Macedonian territory broken up. 

Premier Gueorguiey’s Cabinet was forced out Jan. 
2, 1935, by King Boris to end intrigues against his 
erson and throne. Gen. Petke Zlateff, who suc- 
eeded him, constructed his cabinet from officers of 
he Military League who were intolerantly opposed 
© a civil and Constitutional government. King 
soris forestalled a rebellion on April 18 by arresting 
he ringleaders and pasting the State buildings under 
uard of 200 loyal military students, and forced 
late to resign. He then made Andrew Tocheff, 
, civilian, Premier, and orcered a new constitution 
lrawn up, and the normalization of the-country. 
k-plot of the military officers to overthrow Boris 
vpularia’s on Oct. 2, and martial law was declared. 


aria’s language is Slavonic of Indo-European 
luence, allied to the Russian. The state church, 
Irthodox Greek, is autonomous and governed by 
| Synod of Bishops, the clergy being paid by the 


Elementary eGucation is ob atory for children 
m 7 to 14 years of age. The state maintains 
primary and secondary 


ith \ 
Bee are 48 institutions for special instruction, 118 
fessional schools, 10 for erane, roeahors and a 
university at Sofia with 6,100 students, and 
‘ university with 1,800. 
census of 1926 returned 26.5% of the males 
nd 53.6% for the females as illiterates; also 17.3% 
if the army. 
Two-thirds of the people are engaged in agricul- 
Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
roodlands are held in perpetuity by the communes. 
au holdings run from one to six acres. Methods 
very primitive, although gradually machinery 
s being brought in. 4 
_ The cultivated area, 1932, is 10,218,689 acres of 
total of 25,786,550 of the country. Production 
} low because of crude methods. Of cereals, the 
uction the last three years was about one-half 
to the acre (3,241,987 metric tons from 6,590,777 
fares). Recent harvests, in metric tons, were: 


1933. 1934 
1,509,200 1,131,600 
,000 7,000 
351,600 185,500 
129,900 73,000 
951,000 819,500 
80,900 113,000 


17,500 14/900 
Beet sugar production 1934-35, was 2,200 metric 
Ons; 1933-34. 40,400 tons; 1932-33, 29,510 tons; 
931232, 28,126 tons; and 1930-31, 60,205 tons. The 
itage in 1932 from acres of vineyards was about 
,183 gallons. Cocoon production, 1933, was 
‘864,000 kilos. Cotton production, 1934, was 2,395 
tons from 50,736 acres. Of sunflower seed, 
983 metric tons were harvested in 1933. 
’ Tose culture, 16,801 acres were devoted in 1932, 
ding 2,029 kilos of attar of roses (1,863 kilos from 
,354 acres in 1931). 
Coal production, 1934, was 76,000 metric tons, 
ind 1,561,000 tons of lignite. iron, lead, copper, 
a sone and silver are found and about 45,000 
as Buick loped. .In 1931 th 
Industry is not much developed. _In ere 
ve 1390. manufacturing establishments employing 
1. Unemployment has practically disappeared. 
ts cover 7,203,000 acres, or 30 per cent. of 
Bulg: rte teys 508 i fo at railroads 
Bulgaria had, in 1934, 1 miles o 
wned and operated by the State. River navigation 
aving access to the Danube—a great traffic route— 
artottant. In 1933, 5,828 vessels of 2,195,182 
ons, ente’ all the Black Sea ports, and 10,528 
s of 1,859,824 tons all the Danube ports. 
‘ war Bulgaria’s army was composed of 3,900 
with a war mobilization 
uilly limits 


; in : 3 LC VOn 
ne ou, 1934. the total foreign debt was 19,441.3 
n 
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va: and total internal debt, 7,070.9 million 


Tory f nm Y Pp eeee Toe 


Bulgaria notified the Council of the League th 
as of April 1, 1932, she was suspending for Sir onthe 
the transfer of 60% of her foreign debt service. Her 
a ranre the United States was estimated at 

The note circulation of the National Bank 
30, 1935, was 2,152 million leva with a cover of oes 


million leva in gold and 85 milli 
ae g on in foreign assets, 


The leu (nominally=$0.193, but equal to $0.0122. 
007 


since Jan., 1934), has been stable at $0.0072. The 

average in 1933 was $0.01; and in 1 D. 

On Sept. 20, 1935, it was $0.0126. ae 
Recent budgets in tevas (000 omitted) are: 


Revenues. Expendii , 
1930-31 (actual)........., 6,259,000 P708,000°° 
1931-32 (actual).......... 6,434, 001 65, 
1932-33 (actual).......... 5,856,000 6,875,000 
1933-34 (actual).......... 6,263,000 6,495,000 
1934-35 (estimated)....... 5,650,000 50,01 


levas were: 


Year. Imports. Exports 
as Air 6,191,140 
5,934,174 
3,382,845 
-. 2,20: 846, 
CRB RCT tae et hs ble cals 2,229,483 2,534,630 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Expo! 
te Se od eee eee ee $1,053,341 $881,174 
VOR. fT ati sde ng cee e 589,119 514,225 
L0GN CS caban ess henaets 176,229 413,794 
ROOD S Aa Aa anaes) os 249,326 2,155 
BOBBy lds Oe ease RC eee 279,366 315,343 
he RO Oty sot ie Sor tees 31,967 »586 


CHILE, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 286,322 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Nov. 27, 1930, 4,287,445, 
an increase of 555,872 in the decade. The great 
majority is of European origin; 49.4% is urban. 

CAPITAL, Santiago, population, census of 1930, 
712,533. Other cities, Valparaiso, ‘chief port, 
193,205; Concepcion, 77,589; Antofagasta, 53,591; 
Vinar del Mar, 49,488; Iquique, 46,458; Talca, 
45,020; Magallanes, 24,307. 

President, Don Arturo Alessandri, 1932-1938; born 
1868; inaugurated Dec. 24, 1932. 

Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous of 
the republics of Latin America, with inexhaustible 
mineral resources, lies on the west coast of South 
America, occupying the strip of land between the 
Andes and the South Pagcific, from Peru to Diego 
Ramerez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme length 


of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 2,900 miles, 


The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. Its 
area is slightly greater than that of the eight South 
Atlantic States of the United States. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks notably Acon- 
agua (altitude 23,080 feet), on the Chilean-Argentine 
boundary, the sai ape in the Americas; Corco- 
puti (22,162 feet), El Muerto (21,227 feet), the Baya 
(19,993 feet), the Guallatiri (19,882 feet). From 
1907 to bes ee were 12,69 
average of two ly. 

Easter Island, 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 

islands, less than 500 miles west, haye 


nandez been . 
(1935) declared national parks to the Chilean Goy- . 
ernment. “ 


The iand in the north part is arid, but two provinces 
there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, produced 95 per 


cent of the world’s nitrate supply until the process of 


obtaining nitrate from the air was made com- 
mercially profitable. 

July 21, 1930, was the one hundredth anniversary 
of the first shipment of nitrate, since when Chile has 
shipped more than 100,000,000 tons, and in the years 
1 19 


29 collected nearly $1,000,000,000 in export 


taxes on nitrate and iodine. 
The Chilean nitrate industry in 1913 furnished 58%, 

of the world’s demand for commercial bes bul 
y in 1929, due to increasing pro 

particularly in Gersiany ane in the United pene 


a drastic readjustment of the industry and a con~ 
lidation. 
the’ formation of the Compania Salitre de Chi 
Chilean Nitrate Co. (commonly called Cosach) com- 
pining all interests, the deposits, refineries and 
machinery for distribution and sale in world markets. 
It was pevigaiize 2h $376, DOR NOC which h; 
owned by the e: overnment. t 
President Alessandri by decree, Jan, 2, 1933, dis 


623 


earthquakes, an . 


uction,: © 


oa Se 
ee tithd 


7. 


This was effected March 20, 1931, by : 
le, or 


Se a 


NN ge ee eee 


a 
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solved the company, which had reported on Dec, 30, 
1932, a net loss of 110,020,805 gold pesos ($13,- 
335,831) during’ the year-ending June 30, 1932. 
Cosach was liquidated and the industry reorganized 
in 1934, Sixteen plants were in operation and pro- 
ducing 100,000 metric tons of sodium nitrate a month. 

The output and export of nitrate, in metric tons, 
and value of the exports in dollars has been: 


Export. Value. 
1927. 271,500 $104,680,858 
1928. 2,832,000 . 113,823,738 
1929. 2,841,900 116,844,984 
1930. 1,785,728 71,127,062 
1931. 1,454,611 43,654,288 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
Chile su 


Soon ot 


1938 


valued at $39,803,000. ; 

The provinces of Atocoma and Coquimba have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a bill:oa tons 
Exports of iron ore, all to the United States in 1930 
were 170,520 metric tons; in 1931, 712,000; in 1932, 
171,000; in 1933, 543,831, valued at $3,733,000; in 
1934, 973,170, valued at $5,259,000. South of Val- 
paraiso are large deposits of coal, the reserves being 
estimated at two billion tons. In 1930, 1,442,370 
tons were mined; in 1931, 1,100,000; in 1932, 1,085,- 
000; in 1933, 1,538,000, and in 1934, 1,804,060. 

Gold production in 1933 was 5,348 kgs., valued 
at $3,640,000, and in 1934, 7,712 kgs., valued at 


$7,612,000. 
Recent harvests in metric tons were: 
1931-32. 1932-32. 1933-34, 

WES ta RIC eae 576,600 782,300 960,913 
EBBTMOYicter sib. + 6 « : 7,4 ,200 146,375 
OA be hell siciese MEAS Fo 71,500 102,800 114,390 
INEGIZE Ney cel: sv .~ > - 5,01 82,544 67,375 
Potatoes............ 409,700 478,343 611,295 


The wool export in 1931 was 10,137 tons; in 1932, 
12,520 tons, and in 1933, 10,956 tons, 

The livestock census, 1931, returned: cattle, 2,387,- 
940; sheep, 6,263,482; goats, 788,831; swine, 331,156; 
horses, 441,027; and mules, 31,414. 

The industrial census, 1928, returned 8,595 fac- 
tories with aggregate capital of 1,466,587,060 pesos 
having 97,832 employees earning annually 219,608,- 
865 pesos. The value of all products aggregated 
1,575,237,072 pesos. 

Faced with widespread unemployment in the 
severe depression, the Government in May, 1931, 
reserved geld placer deposits for the State, and later 
many properties were equipped for operating by the 
government directly or by concessionnaires with 
government aid. In consequence the number of 
miners working in placers jum from. 6,000 in 
August, 1932, to 36,483 in December, 1932, and 
40,474 in March, 1933, and total unemployment 
dro d meanwhile from 125,307 to 118,216 and 
finally to 74,770. In 1933, as nitrate, copper and 
coal mining activities began to absorb men, there 
came a reduction in emergency employment in gold 
washing; nevertheless as late as November, 1934, 
22,000 men were occupied in this work and their 
average daily earnings were 8.99 pesos. In three 
poate 4,436 kgms. of gold were recovered. A building 

oom, following a Government edict of Dec. 15, 1933, 
exempting from taxation for 10 years all new con- 
Struction completed by Dec. 31, 1935, absorbed 
Much idle labor. Greater mining activity helped. 
Unemployment Apr. 30, 1935, was 13,409. ( 

Chile has, government statistics show, about 58,- 
994,000 acres classed as agricultural; but of this 20% 
is said to be sterile, 20% forests, and 53% cultivated 
and natural pastures. About 273,700 acres are in 
vineyards and orchards, and 3,342,400 acres devoted 
to cereals, beans, peas, potatoes and vegetables. 

To promote agricultural industry the Government, 
having about 56,580,000 acres of public land at its 
disposal, had made up to 1930 grants of over 91,000 
holdings and established the Agrarian Credit Bank 
and the Agricultural Colonization Bank to enable 
the purchasers to establish themselves and carry on. 

The population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
Madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego. 

Education is free, supported by the state, and since 
1920 compulsory. In July, 1930, 559,016 pupils were 
enrolled in 3,860 public primary schools. A funda- 
Mental reform of the educational system is in 
progress. Plans for 600 new modern schools have 
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been made to cost $7,200,000. The University of 
Chile (state) at Santiago had 3,911 students in 1932 
and the Catholic University, 932.. There is a uni- 
versity also at Concepcion, and another being 
organized in Valparaiso. The Romar Catholie 
religion is dominant though not maintained by the 
state since 1925, and all religions are protected. 

Chile was neutral during the World War; on specific 
invitation she joined the League of Nations Nov. 4, 
19 


All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in the 
state militia. The peace strength of the army is 
23,782 with 609.734 in the reserve. In the navy is 
one dreadnought, the Almirante Latorre (formerly 
H. B. M.S. Canada), 28,000 tons, mounting ten 14- 
inch guns: one pre-dreadnought, the Capitan Prat, 
6.966 tons; two armored cruisers and four protected 
cruisers: also eleven destroyers and six new sub- 
marines. The strength of the navy is 6,000 men. An 
air force was formed in 1918 under British instruction, 
with a nucleus of fourteen seaplanes and eighty air- 
planes bought in Great Britain. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1536 
and Santiago, the capital, 3 hours inland, is but 5 
years younger. The latter has two universities and 
the splendid National Library. 

Magallanes (formerly Punta Arenas), in the Straits 
of Magellan, is the southernmost city in the world, 
and the center of a flourishing sheep industry. 

Chile has 5,540 miles of railroags, 3,600 bei 
state owned. The state owns the longitudinal raii- 
road traversing the republic from north to south for 
a distance of 2,862 miles; with spurs, its mileage is 
3.133. An electric railroad connects Valparaiso and 
Santiago, 117 miles. In 1932, the tonnage of steamers 
in the foreign trade entering the ports was 1,165,265, 

Chile’s merchant marine, July 1, 1935. mumbered 
87 steamships of 141,801 gross tons, 3 motor ships 
of 335 gross tons, and 3 sailing vessels of 4,183 gross 
tons. The tonnage of steamers in the foreign trade 
entering the ports in 1933 was 1,611,152. 

British capital invested in Chile exceeded £100,- 
000,000 in 1925, and American capital invested in 
1931 was estimated at $714,000,000, largely for 
mining and loans. The total wealth of the countr: 
on July 1, 1923, was estimated at over $3,327,000,000, 
equivalent to $855 per capita. 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 1810-18, and 
adopted in 1833 the highly centralized constitution 
which was rep! ya new greatly liberalized 
constitution drafted by President Arturo Alessandri 
and adopted by a tremendous majority in a referen- 
dum, Aug. 30, 1925. 

The President is elected for six veurs, the forty-five 
senators for eight, and 143 deputies for four, all by 
direct popular vote. Electors are males over twenty- 
one who ¢xn read and write. Bills may be passed by 
two-thirds vote over the President’s veto. ue 
appoints the nine Ministers, who are respon 
to him. The Minister of Finance would succeed the 
President in event of death, disability or resignation 
by decree of Aug. 8, 1930. 

Under advice of.a commission of American financial 
experts headed by Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, a Central Bank was created 
by decree Aug. 23, 1926, with a capital of 150,000,000 
pesos, which will have the exclusive right to issue 
paper Meney convertible to gold, also silver pieces, 
and which will be the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment, municipalities, railways and other financial 
concerns. 

The Central Bank commenced operations on Jan. 
11, 1926. The gold and gold exchange held on June 
30, 1935, aggregated 142,000,000 pesos, and the bank= 
note circulation was 523,000,000 pesos, a cover of 
27.2%. The peso was stable at par of exchan 
(equals 12.17 cents) for over five years, but fel 
S188 conta uy Sis 1668" AP che neh bat as 

t tL . : @ new par it was 
5 cents on Sept. 20, 1935. 4 

The public debt on Dee, 31, 1934, was 5,318,018,639 
pesos; neither the 1934 nor the 1935 budget contained 
any provision for service on the external or internal 
debt. A Chilean debt commission that visited the 
United States in March, 1935, estimated that bonds 
of the Chilean Government, municipalities and mort- 
gage banks, outstanding in the United States and 
Europe, in default since 1931, aggregated about 
Sites ear ee SRN Seed eon government 

)- 10) fo) 48 and six _of.6%s, totaling 
$175,000,000. sete a 
Ordinary budgets in pesos are: 


1929, actual..... 


1980, actual. io... 5.) 1,132,811,535 

1931, actual... ...... '783,805,209 

1932, revised... .. - 597,860,645 

1933, actual... 2227! .. 945,959,200 944 
1934, actuale 22.0585. . ,043, ,000 

1935, estimated. ...... 013,630,000  1,013/5. 


“was approximately $650,000,000 taxa 
estate $1,980,000,000. 2 See 


Im xports. Balance. 
1929... 1,617,563,791 2,293,726,138 +676, 162,347 
1930. . .1,400,124,721 1,328,122'967 — 72'001'754 
1931... 705,902,012 824,738,960 +118,836,948 
1932. 213,830,000 0,304,000 +136.474.000 
1933 181,815,170 343,770,769 + 161,955,599 
1934 242,000,000 497,000,000 ,000, 


Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports. 
- DELLE iS ee $55.776.014 $102,024,602 
BROOM e cs Ne teers dest 46,374,327 — 54,812,528 
ne i et 21,462,308 39,977,280 
PR es eng Seek we 3,568,410 12,277,952 
Tae awe ger te pane SA we 5,321,490 11,503,492 
ot lp aa OS 12,029,403 


22,909,616 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, China Proper (18 Provinces), 1,532,815 
sq. m., Dependencies, Sinkiang (Chinese Turke- 
stan), 550,340 sq. m.; Mongolia, 1,367.600 sq. m.; 
Thibet, 463,200 sq. m.; total, 3,913,955 sq. m. 
China still claims sovereignty over Manchuria, 
363,700 sq. m. > 

POPULATION, China Proper, aceording to the 
China Year Book for 1934, 370,691,374; this is ex- 
clusive of Manchuria and Jehol, the population of 
which is given as 27,996,044; Sinkiang, estimated, 
2,500,000; Mongolia, est., 1,800,000; Thibet, est., 
2,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Nanking, Population of the Municipal 
area, estimate of the Chinese Year Book, 1934, 
633,452; old city, Peiping (called Peking until 

, 1928), pop. area, 1,487,289. Other cities, Shang- 

hai, pop. of the three Municipal Administrations, 
census of 1935, 3,490,762; Hangkow, pop. M. area, 

777,993; Canton, pop. M. area, 861,024; Tientsin, 

p. M. area, 1,387,462; Tsingtao, pop. M. area, 
720.135: Tsinan, pop. M. area, 421,584. The 
Chinese Maritime Customs gives these population 
figures for other large treaty ports, 1931: Chung- 
king, 635,000; Soochow, 260,000; Hangchow (M. 
area), 506,930; ae 218,774; Wenchon, 631,- 
276; Foochow, 322,725; Amoy, 234,159; and 
Swatow, 178,636. 

The government, a coalition, assumed office 
Dec. 27, 1931, and contains these leaders: 
President of the National Government, Lin Sen; elected 

February, 1932; reelected January, 34. 
“President of the Executive Yuan and Mintster for 

Foreign Affairs, Wang Ching-wei. 

President of the Legislative Yuan, Yuen Chang-chi. 

President of the Military Affairs Commission, Gen. 
_ Chiang i-shak. 

Minister of Justice, Lo Wen-Kan. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. H. H. Kung (Oct. 29, 1933). 

Minister of War. Gen. Ho Ying-chin. 

Minister of Home Affairs, Gen. Wang Shao-hsing. 

Minister of Indusiry, Chin Kung-po. 

' China, the home of a highly civilized nation when 

Buropeans were still in the bronze age, and with 

a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., occupies a 

tory in the eastern part of Asia about one- 
third larger than continental United States. To the 
north lies Siberia and Manchuokuo; to the west Rus- 
sian Turkestan; to the southwest and south the well- 
igh impassable barrier of the Himalayas forms the 
ibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo-China bor- 
ders it on the south; and the China Sea and Yellow 
on the east separate it from the Philippines, 

: osa, (now Japanese), the Japanese 

end Korea. The country is of rolling topography, 

rising to high elevations in the north in the Kin- 
ghan and Tarbagatal Mountains in Mongolia; the 

Fimalayan and Kwenlun Mountains in the south- 

‘west, in Thibet, and the Hinghan Mountains of Man- 
huria. Its lengjh from north to south is 1,860 

‘miles, and its breadth from east to west is about 

1,500 mil 


les. 
_ China Proper—China of the 18 Provinces— 
occupies the rich fertile southeastern part of the 
country, an area nearly twice the size of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. There the population 
mn the generally accepted estimates has a density 
of 174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course eastward to the sea, through great 
alluviai plains stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland to a depth of 300 miles. 
yest kiang, S150 len Jong sigs in the centre 
; ang, 3, miles long,_ 
iat hich pietowu of Thibet, 16,000 feet in altitude. 
‘At Pingshenhsien, 1,215 miles from its source, it 
es in part navigable, but with dangerous 
, to the vicinity of Ichang, 2,193 miles from 
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its source, From Ichang to Hankow it is navi- 
gable by small river steamers and from Hankow 
to-its mouth, 595 miles, by sea-going vessels. The 
Hanho, a tributary. from the north at Hankow, is 
navigable for 600 miles. The Yellow’ River (Hwang- 
ho), 2,700 miles long, and also rising in Thibet, is 
navigable only in part. It is called ‘China's Sor- 
row'’ because of the devastation it causes in flood 
time, when it overflows its banks, bursts its dikes 
and sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when a 
disastrous flood occurred, salt and sand were de- 
Dosited over an area of 200 square miles, below 
Lokow, to a depth of 2 to 10 feet, amounting to 
over sixteen billion cubic feet. The Sikiang, over 
1,250 miles long, waters South China, its branches 
reaching the sea in the Canton delta from Hong 
Kong to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
steamers for 200 miles, and for smaller craft tor 
another 100 miles. The Paiho waters the plain 
of North China, and empties into the Gulf of Chihli 
at Taku. The Amur River, 2,920 miles long, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, which forms the boundary 
between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals helps to care for 
the inland navigation. 

The flooded Yellow River in July, 1935, broke 
through its dikes near Linpuchi in Shantung, thou- 
sands were swept to death, 700 villages were inun- 
dated, more than 200,000 houses collapsed, and more 
than 120,000 acres were flooded. The last flood in 
the Yangtse River, in 1931, cost China 140,000 lives, 
and the damage to crops was estimated at 900 million 
yuan. The contrast drought in April, 1935, brought 
famine Conditions to 12,000,000 persons in 8 provinces 
in Central China. 

The Kinshui reclamation Prolees was completed 
in April, 1935, saving nearly 240 sq. m. from annual 
inundation by the Yangtse River, and permanently 
reclaiming 75,000 acres for crops. Each family 
settled in the area receives land up to 3 acres. 

China's coast line is 2,150 miles long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 so-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably with 
that of countries in similar latitudes. : 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 33,700,000 people in 38,600 
square miles and 874 to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated political unit in the world. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the country, 
about 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 Protestant 
Christians. 

The number of pupils in the elementary schools 
has increased from 2,793,633 in 1912 to 11,667,888 
in 1935, and colleges and universities have increased 
from four to 82 universities and special colleges. In 
1912 there were 52,100 high school students, in 1931, 
403,000 by census figures, and in 1935 about 500,000 
in 1,440 establishments. The Nanking government 
in April, 1935, decreed that all male students in high 
schools and colleges must undergo at least one year 
of intensive military training which is expected to 
produce 100,000 thoroughly trained reservists every 


year. 

James Y. C. Yen, a graduate of Yale in 1918 anda 
welfare worker in the Chinese Battalion in the World 
War, has selected 1,300 Chinese characters that occur 
most frequently in the vernacular and from them 
made four cheap text books. From these with a 
corps of teachers five million laborers and farmers 
by 1929 had learned to read and write and received 
the degree of “literate citizen.” China is 60% 
illiterate and the aim of the Nationalist Government 
is to make literate at least 20,000,000 between the 
ages of 16 and 20. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. \ 


China is essentially agricultural, and intensively 
go. The average holdings are small, and the im- 
plements are crude, but there is much irrigation, 
crops are rotated, and fruit, cereal and vegetable 
production is regarded by scientists as relatively 
efficient, food values having for many years been 
replaced in the soils regularly. Deforestation of 
the mountain slopes and hills has resulted in 
great erosions. Large forests are rare. Bamboo 
is widely used. The amount of cultivated land is 
estimated at 341,163,500 acres. 

Cotton is produced chiefly in the Yangtse-kiang 
Valley, the 1932 yield having been estimated by the 
China Cotton Association as 2,158,000 bales of 500 
Ibs. each. The 1933 production was estimated at 
2,403,543 bales from 6,614,060 acres, and in 1934, 
2,977,163 bales from 6,799,910 acres. 

Tea is produced exclusively in the west and south, 
the plantations covering about 520,000 acres. Pro- 
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duction is not officially returned, but exports de- 
clined from 248,757,533 Ibs. in 1895 to 86,140,080 
Ibs. in 1932, increasing to 92,500,933 Ibs. in 1933; 
competition of Ceylon and Indian teas and the cessa- 
tion of Russiari purchases in late years being re- 
sponsible. 

The silk industry has flourished for 4,000 years; 
China is now producing 27% of the world's supply, 
having in this century yielded first place to Japan. 
Export of raw silk in 1933 was 10,276,667 Ibs.; in 
1932, 10,220,111 Ibs.; in 1931, 17,735,165 Ibs.; in 
1930, 19,576,705 Ibs.; and in 1929, 23,998,532 Ibs. 

eat, barley, corn, millet, peas and beans are 
chiefly cultivated in the north, and sugar, indigo 
and several cereals in the south. Rice, the staple 
food of the Chinese, is grown in all but three prov- 
inces, the average annual production being 3,750,000 
tons. 

Cotton manufacturing, in the modern sense, 
began in 1895 when the treaty of Shimonoseki gave 
foreigners the right to import machinery and engage 


in manufacturing at the treaty ports. China 
then had six native owned mills, with 183,000 
spindles. 


The cotton industry employed 4,564 looms and 
1,009,000° spindles in 1915; it employed in 1934, 
52,850 looms and 6,400,000 spindles in 127 modern 
spinning and weaving plants and production from 50 
million ae yds. to 1,130 million sq. yds., using 
2,150,000 bales of cotton. Shanghai is the center of 
Manufacture. The Japanese own many mills. About 
250,000 workers are employed. 

These mills employ about 250,000 workers. 
Shanghai is the principal center. In 1930 China 
imported 464,203,200 pounds of raw cotton valued 
at $61,242,360 (339,398,533. pounds valued at 
$58,929,987 in 1929), of which 152,516,533 pounds 
were from the United States (109,216,933 in 1929). 
The home industry is very large. , 

The vast majority of China’s four hundred million 
wear clothing made of cotton. The long blue gown 
is still the predominating national costume. 

Besides the thousands of looms in private dwellings 
there were 17 silk filatures, 4 woolen mills, 125 modern 
ale Bau 445 glass factories, and some iron and steel 
works. 

China’s 350,000,000 hens, it is estimated, lay 
26,250,000,000 eggs annually, of which 1,182,000,000 
are exported in the shell; 36,812,000 pounds of 
frozen eggs also are exported and 57,642,000 pounds 
of egg yolk and albumin: export value, $25,000,000. 

araateely all of the 18 provinces of China Proper 
and 3 in Manchuria contain immense stores of 
coal, China being one of the world’s chief coal 
countries. The known fields cover 133,500 acres, 

annual production running now at about 29,000,000 
tons, of which 10,000,000 is from modern mines. 

Tron ores are abundant near the anthracite coal 
fields of Shansi, where, it is asserted, is the oldest 
iron industry in the world; and in Chihli, Shantung 
and Manchuria. There is estimated to be in China 

77,000,000 tons of the ore, annual production 
being about 1,500,000, of which nearly two-thirds 
are smelted in China. 

Of tungsten 1,831 short tons (of content) valued 
at $1,099,324 were exported to the United States 
alone in 1929. Export of antimony in 1934 to the 

United States amounted to 2,598 long tons. 

Petroleum also is abundant, but the industry 
has not been developed. American oil interests 

‘have done much exploration there, -and driven 
many wells, most of which are not active. Copper 
ore abounds, the Yunnan deposits being of the 
world’s richest. Tin, gold, silver, lead, mercury, 
bismuth and molybdenum are also present. 

The chief exports of China are silk, beans and 
pepdiuet, tea, skins and furs, cotton, sesame seed, 
in, cereals, medicines, peanuts and peanut oil, 
animal, wools, antimony and copper. 

The first railway was opened in 1876. In 1931 
there were nominally 12,335 miles, excluding 2,564 
miles in Manchuria. Transportation has been much 
interrupted and interfered with by the demands of 
the military, and the roadbeds and rolling stock 

_ have greatly deteriorated. About 1,000 miles of 
highways were constructed in the four northern 
provinces under the mine of the American Red 
Cross, as a means of finding useful employment for 
famine sufferers. The Nationalist Government had 
increased the road mileage in 1933 to 40,400. with 
about 3,000 miles under construction, In 1933, 
38,136 automobiles were. registered. 

' Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the Whangpoo 
and 12 miles above its mouth at Woosung. It is 
the Yangtze delta in which there is within an area 
the size of the State of Illinois a population of about 
40,000,000. It occupies the most strategic position 
economically of any city in China. Through the 
fest in 1930 passed 51% of the total import trade of 

he country and 35% of its export trade. Deep 
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sea vessels can come up to its docks. Entrances an 
clearances in 1930 totaled 23,739 vessels of 37.111,- 
000 net tons. Shanghai’s foreign trade in 1932 for 
the fifth consecutive year showed a decline, aggre- 
gate trade being valued at $223,264,000 (gold), a 
ial vie of 42% trom 1931, and 66% under that 
of 1928. 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Census 
of 1935, 3,490,762), is made up of the International 
Settlement administered by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council (pop. 1,007,868); the French Concession,’ 
administered by a Council under the French Consul 
General (pop., 496,536), and the Municipality of 
Greater Shanghai, a purely Chinese administrated 
municipality (pop., 1,986,358). The International 
Settlement stretches along the Whangpoo River be- 
tween Chapei and the native city and contains the 
interests of twelve nations, the chief business build- 
ings and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. The Japa- 
nese residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 re-— 
sided in Chapei. Japanese property interests were 
estimate as worth $189,500,000 gold. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 256 steamships of 446,925 gross tonnage; 11 motor 
ships of 7,333 gross tonnage, and 1 sailing vessel of 
350 gross tonnage. i® 

In 1934, 72,912 vessels of 44,918,927 tons entered 
and cleared the ports in the foreign trade. Of these, 
1,331 vessels of 3,744,288 tons were American. 

The government’s telephone system in 1935 served — 
21 cities, and 62 others were served by private and 
poe systems. About 250,000 telephones are 

use. 


TRIALS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Since the Revolution which overthrew the ancient 
Manchu dynasty and declared China a Republic 
broke out Oct. 10, 1911, China has been rent with 
internecine warfare, promoted by the greed for 
plunder and power of military leaders and militant 
governors. by the machination of communists directed 
from Moscow, and by merciless banditry. 

The Nanking government called a People’s 
National Convention which met in Nanking May 5, 
1931. The 450 delegates adopted a Provisional Con- 
stitution which rearranged the executive depart- 
ments giving the chairman of the State Council (then 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek) the power to appoint the 
heads or ters. It declared all Chinese equal 
before the law and the various districts (hsiens) are 
to enjoy autonomy and the right of election, initia- 
tive, referendum and recall. Citizens arrested must 
be taken before a competent magistrate within 24 
hours, and are protected against illegal search and — 
entry, and guaranteed free speech and a free press. 
The government is pledged to agricultural and min- 
ing progress, control of sales, free education, insur- 
ance against accident, sickness and disability, old 
age pensions, and to eliminate overlapping taxation 
and transit duties. It is still under discussion. 

The League of National Council, on July 3, 1933, 
appointed, on request by the Nanking Administra- 
tion, a ayertal committee for technical collaboration 
with China; it consists of the President of 


the 
Council and representatives of Great na, 
Czechoslovakia, ce, Germany, Italy, Norway 
and Spain. Twelve League technical experts are 


stationed in China. d 

Russia raised her legation in China to an embassy 
in 1924—the first nation to doso. Italy did the same 
in 1934, and in 1935, the United States, Great Britain, — 
France, Germany and Japan did likewise. The 
Nenkee Svemen reciprocated. 

The year agreement with the fore’ wers — 
under which the foreign and mixed pple 
exercised jurisdiction in the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai since April 1, 1930, was extended 
on Feb. 8, 1933, for another three years. ; 

The conflict with Japan resulted in Japan cutting 
off Manchuria in 1931-32 and setting it up as a 
separate State, Manchukuo, under Japanese tutelage _ 
and of the cutting off of the border province of Jehol 
as a buffer state in 1933. A truce, terminating 
hostilities in Northern China,"was signed at Tang-ku 
on May 31, 1933. (See the article on Manchukuo 
the fighting shout Shatehal ts Lea mee ene Was 

g abou’ mghai in 1932 see 
Almanac for 1938, page 629.) ne Woe , 


om 
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id rebuilt. Roads and motor highways have been 

juilt, city streets widened and paved everywhere, 
and electric light and power plants installed. In 
‘Suiyuan province, the Saratsi irrigation develop- 
Ment conducted by China International Famine 
Relief Commission with the provincial authorities, 
“Was completed in 1932. It has a main canal 50 
Miles in length, with 267 miles of irrigation canals, 

and has brought about 300,000 acres under culti- 
vation. Interest in athletic sports is taking hold of 
‘the Chinese, and the corner get of a new national 
stadium was laid in Nanking in 

American pened ted in China were “estimated by 
the Department of Commerce in 1933 to have an 
aggregate vata of $250,000,000 gold, of which direct 
business investments were $155.000,000 ($100,000,- 
000 in Shanghai alone), $45,000,000 in Government 
obligations, and $50, 000.000 in missionary and 
philanthro A establishments. a returns 
showed 566 American firms and 6,875 Americans 
resident in China in 1930, and 10: 778 in 1933, of 
which 4,000 were in Shanghai. It is estimated that 
Great Britain has an investment * about $1,266,- 
000,000 gold in China; Japan, $1,153,000,000 (in- 
cluding $750,000,000 in Manchuria), and Soviet 
Russia about $341,000,000 gold. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


pas government in 1932 set up as the Soar ges 
unit the yuan or dollar (= 100 fen = 1,000 li 
aa 26.6971 grammes, consisting of 23. Pores 
grammes of;pure silver, 88%, and 12% of copper. 
Coinage was begun at the large new mint’ in Shanghai 
on March 1, 1933. The government, on April 7, 
decreed that the use of the Shanghai tael (— 33.599 
grammes of pure silver) be abolished in favor of the 
yuan at the exchange rate of one yuan = 0.755 tael, 
and placed an pare duty of 2.25% on silver other 
than government stamped bars. Exchange in 1933 
averaged 26.39 penta: In 1934, 34.09 cents, and on 
Sept. 20, 1935, was 38.359 cents. 

The total note issue of the 10 Chinese banks in 
Shanghai on June 30, 1934, was 352,370,000 yuan. 

“AE id Minister T. V. Soong, in his report for 

announced that China had succeeded in 
rine its budget, consolidated its internal reve- 
nue system, converted the domestic debt, abolished 
the likin except the interport duties and reduced 
expenses. 

The budget for 1935-36 was estimated at 957,- 
184,000 yuan (about $398,380,000), exceeding that 
for 1934-35 by 50,000,000. Military erie nd 

mstituted 43.5% of the budget, exceeding 400,000,- 

yuan (about $164, ), an increase of 43)- 
000,000 yuan over the previous by nd oe 
revenue for 1934 totaled 334,600,000 yuan, as com- 

with 339,500,000 yuan in 1933. The budget 

eficit for 1934-35’ was estimated at 26,000,000 
yuan. The chief sources of revenue are from customs 
taxes and the salt gabelle, both under foreign control. 

The national debt, Jan. 1, 1933, was; Foreign, 
Bea be ere, gold; internal, $151,442,000 gold, and 

73,845,845 Chinese 


yuan. 
Precise and amortization of foreign loans are a 
first charge on the eee Customs and salt rev- 
enues, and the surplus is turned over by the foreign 
administrator (the chief of each service is English 
and subordinate officials are of various nationalities, 
including Chinese) to the Chinese Government for 
service of domestic loans and administrative ex- 


The revised import tariff was made cringe 8 
Feb. 1, 1929. - ee drawn up in accordance with 
‘the agreement f the powers at the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 and is de: ed to assure the 
Chinese Government an effective 5% revenue on the 
“value of goods imported. 

Chief rts are tea, raw silk, furs, hides and 
skins, bristles, carpet wool, cotton ‘piece goods, tung 
oil, tallow and wax, , tin and antimony. China's 

trade converted into United States gold dol- 
lars-at the average rate of exchange each year (000 
omitted) for pees yoann ts has been: 


1932. 1933. 
rts... ..$492,384 $359,159 spot 914 saat. M613 
Saas rts..... 309,222 166,630 132,733 182,455 


~ Manchuria is not included in the last two years. 
The United States puppiied 26.16% of the imports 

to Great Britain’s 12.21%, Japan’s 12%, and Ger- 

many’s 8.99%. Of the exports, the United States 


ht 17. 63%. Japan, 15.16%, Great Britain, 
30%, and Germany, 3.58%. 

Trade with the United States was: ; 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
seteseeeeseeese+++ $124163,547 $166,233, 149 

Mee ese ao 9.805, 101, 1-464, "480 

a eee ea 56,170, 26, 177.419 
Rete sik iiiil) 51/941/657 —-37/806.7 
68,631,878 43,932,503 


MONGOLIA, 

Mongolia, although nominally of China, was some- 
what shaken loose from Chinese adherence during 
the late war, the status of Outer Mongolia being 
now that its autonomy is recognized by China, and 
it is recognized by Russia as under Chinese suzer- 
ainty. It is bounded on the north by Siberia, on 
the south by Sinkiang, on the southwest by Turk- 
estan, on the east by China Proper and Manchuria. 

Inner Mongolia, early in 1928, declared its alle- 
giance to Nationalist China, but'on Apr. 

Set up an autonomous government at Pailingmiao 
to handle local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs 
itself on the Soviet model. 

Tannu-Tuva, the northwest portion, about 
64,000 sq. m., with a population of about oe 000, 
also governs itself on a Soviet model as a U.S.S.R. 
protectorate. 

‘There is little agriculture, the great plains between 
the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains being 
desert, with camels, horses and sheep as principal 
interests. The religion of the people is Buddhist 
Lamaism. 

Motor transportation from Kalgan on the Great 
Wall of China, northwest of Peking, and at the 
terminus of the Kalgan-Peking railroad, with Urga, 
the capital of Mongolia, a distance of 650 miles 
across the plains, was established in 1921. The trip 
takes three to four days. 

Mongolia has its own legal currency, adopted 
in 1915, equal to the gold par of the Russian ruble— 
50 cents. 

SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan). 

Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
and includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese 
resident there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 
and vegetables are grown, with wool, cotton and 
silk production. Ili is the chief town. 

It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 
The province has been restive and made a declara~ 
tion of independence at Kashgar on Jan. 23, 1934. 


THIBET. ‘ 

Thibet, in Western China, is a country little known, 
situated between the Himalaya and Kwenlun Moun- 
tains, and hitherto practically shut to strangers. 
The trade is with Indfa mostly, being carried on 
through lofty passes, some of which are 14,000 to 
18,000 feet high, which are impassable in winter. 
China's hold on Thibet was visibly loosened when 
the 1911 revolution broke in China. The Thibetans 
expelled the Chinese garrisons, and the status of 
part of the Chinese Republic. The capital is Lhasa., 
pop. (estimated), 15,000 to 20,000. 

The head of the Government, the Dalai Lama, 
died in Lhasa in Dec. 1933, in his 57th year. His 
successor the newly diseovered fourteenth reincar- 
nation of Buddha is an i t, born at the exact 
moment the Dalai Lama stopped breathing. Until 
he is eighteen years old the head Lama of Reting 
Lamasery will rule the forbidden land. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism, and also a faith known as Shamanistic. 
All economic phases are affected by the non-pro- 
gressive character of the people, who are immersed 
in their religious traditions. Some agriculture is 
carried on, and livestock husbandry. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the musk- 
deer, now becoming very scarce, in Tsarung moun- 
tains in Southeastern Thibet. 


COLOMBIA, REPUBLIC OF ° 


AREA, official estimate, 443,985 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1933 official estimate, 8,893,030 

(including 69,867 Indians). 

CAPITAL, Bogota, population, official estimate, 
264,607; chief-cities, Medellin, Popa 145,880 

Barranquilla, 129,715; Cartagena, 944; Cali; 

104,232; Manizales, ,645. 

President, Dr. Alfonso Lopez (1934-38), 

Feb. 11, 1934; inaugurated Aug. 7, 1934. 
Premier and Minister of the Intertor, Luis Cano 

Aug. 7, 1934. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Enrique Olaya Herrera. 
Minister of Finance, Carlos Uribe Echeverri. 
Minister of Government, Dario Echandi. 

The Republic of Colombia, situated in the extreme 
northwest of South America, extends up the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Republic of Panama—boundary 
line to be determined by treaty by a joint commission, 
It has a coast line of 465 miles on the Pacific Ocean, 
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and 640 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It has as 


neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the east, and 
Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its area is equal 


to that of LES ara Oregon, Washington and 
ontana combined. 
gre 13,000 square miles of the province of 


Putumayo, a tropic forested upland on the easterD 
flank of the Andes, was ceded to Peru in 1928 
adjustment of boundaries; Colombia obtaining @ 
clear title to land reaching to the Amazon. 

Three great ranges. of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Pastern Cordilleras, run through the 
country from north to south. The eastern range 
consists mostly of high table lands, cool and healthy, 
the most densely populated part of the country. 
The Magdalena River, in the east, rises in the high 
Andes and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 
78 miles from Barranquilla. It is navigable for 
river steamers for 930 miles, as far as  Jiradot. 
Steamers ascend to LaDorado, 590 miles. In 1928 down 
river cargo amounted to 209,181 metric tons, and up 
river cargo to 387,154 tons. In 1931 traffic shrunk 
to 188,425 tons down cargo, and 179,796 tons up 
cargo. Low water greatly impedes navigation. 
Railroads serve to transport freight and passengers 
around the rapids and from Jiralot to Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital, founded in 1538, is situated 
on a plateau of the Andes 9,000 feet high, hemmed in 
by high peaks 600 miles from the Caribbean Coast. 
To reach it by the Magdalena River and rail requires 
nearly a fortnight, but it now takes but a day by 
airplane. A 

The mileage of railroads was 1,980 in 1933, with 400 
under construction, and the bulk of the transporta- 
tion in the interior is on mule back. Congress in 
1931 passed 4 bill putting the State railroads under 
@ managing board of five with provisions for put- 
ting them on a commercial basis. 

The population is mainly whites and _half-eastes, 
only 69,221 Indians being returned. Bogota, the 
capital, situated 8,659 feet above the sea, has 
& university, founded in 1572, a large library, a 
museum and observatory. The Roman Catholic 
is the prevailing religion, but all are tolerated. 
The standing army, consists of about 6,000 men, 
with a reserve of 362,700.Military service is com- 
pulsory. There are six small gunboats. 

The country is divided into 14 departments, 
3 intendencias and 7 comisarias, with Governors 
appointed by the President. _The Federal Con- 
gress consists of a Senate of 56 members, elected 
for a term of 4 years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 118, elected directly by the people every 
two years. Voters must be able to read and write, 
and have an annual income of 300 pesos or own 
property worth 1,000 pesos. 

There were in 1933, 7,506 primary schools with 
458,079 pupiis. The appropriation for education 
in 1931 was 4,406,095 pesos. Education is free but 
not compulsory. Illiteracy exceeds 50%. 

The forests are extensive, much mahogany, cedar 
and dyewood being exported. The salt mines of 
Zipaquira, mountains of salt extending many miles 
north of Bogota, have been exploited for centuries, 

Seventy-five miles from Bogota are the Muzo 
emerald mines, government owned, that have been 
worked for four centuries. Near Somondoco are 
the Chivor emerald mines, worked long before the 
Conquést and later for a time by the Spaniards, but 
abandoned. Rediscovered they have been opened 
oe by an American ee and from 1925 to 
1933 have produced 245,339 carats of emeralds. 
The country is rich in minerals—gold, silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, lead and coal are mined. Coffee, 
cotton, bananas, cocoa, vegetable ivory nuts, to- 
bacco and wheat are the chief agricultural products. 
Cattle raising is extensive. Some woolen and cotton 
stuff is manufactured for home consumption. 

Congress snactea a new petroleum code, March 4 
1931, to safeguard the opening of new fi i 
ber ceare of concessions. ity end 

© country, originally conquered by Spain 
and ruled by her for 300 years, won its’ tr om 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
in 1811-24, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, establish- 
ing the Republic of Colombia in 1819. ' Venezuela 
and Beuador withdrew in 1829-30, and there were 
frequent Clete during the century, culminat- 
ing in the secession of Panama in 1903, since when 
the republic has been tranquil. Under the treaty 
with the United States adjusting the loss of Panama 
(ratified by the United States Senate April 20, 
and by the Colombian Congress Dec. 24' 

Colombia has received in compensation 
fe. 000 from the United States, which was 
eaumaved that sSeo Guu tue Aterieas Capieh 

000, me. 
(1928) peveated a ite country. Ry cae 
president ecree, effective July 1 R 
forbids the sale of liquor except beer Bestvoan'é a 
and 6 a. m. and on Sundays and holidays. Rigid 
gontrol over the sale and carrying of firearms was 
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also set up; also, on June 18, 1934, the eight hour day. 
Puerto Leticia, a small Colombian city northwest — 
of Iquitos on the Amazon, was seized by Peruvians — 
on Sept. 1932, That territory was ceded to 
Colombia by Peru in a treaty signed in 1922, and — 
ratified by Colombia in 1925 and by Peru in 1927, 
There had béen no dispute between the two govern- 


in.| ments as to sovereignty, over the territory, and the 


seizure was the act of civilians without the support 
of the government, % 

Peru, however, supported the raiders and sent 
national troops to occupy the town. President Olaya 
of Colombia put the nation on a war basis and in six 
weeks raised $10,000,000 as a national defense loan. 
Revenues were diver: to war purposes; military 
conscription and new war taxes were decreed. Gun- 
boats were sent uP the Amazon to reach the river 
port by water, while airplanes attacked the Peruvian 
troops and drove them out of the town. Diplomatic 
relations were broken off. 

Colombia took the case to the League of Nations. 
The Committee, headed by Sean Lester of the Irish 
Free State, submitted a report to the Council on 
March 18, 1933, finding against the Peruvians as 
having invaded Colombia soil and récommending 
their complete withdrawal, to be followed by nego- 
tiations to establish a permanent peace. The League © 
sent a commission of three who took charge of Leti- 
cia June 25. Capt. Francisco Iglesias of Spain, a 
noted aviator, Col. Arthur W. Brown, U.S.A., who 
has had unusual experience in Latin-American mat- 
ters in Cuba, Peru, Chile and Nicaragua, and a high 
Brazilian naval officer, composed the commission. 

Negotiations were carried on in Rio de Janeiro, 
On May 24, 1934, representatives of Colombia and 
Peru signed a treaty in which Peru expressed regret 
for the seizure; the zone was demilitarized with 
maintenances by Colombia of a small lice force 
there, free navigation of the Amazon and Putumayo 
rivers assured to each country and provisions made ~ 
to adjust all controversies. The League of Nations 
formally restored Leticia to Colombia on June 19. 

Both countries have ratified the protocol. 


in 1933; 3,184,328 bags in 1932, and 3,660,221 bags 
in 1931 (a nigh record). The United States, in 1934, 
took 2,612,455 bags. 

Banana exports in 1934 were 7,668,347 bunches, 
valued at 6,122,277 pesos; petroleum, 16,530,950 
bbis., valued at 28,161,875 pesos; platinum, 54,219 
ozs., valued at 2,720,650 pesos, and hides, 7,088,096 
kgms., valued at 2,870,380 pesos. P 

Gold production, 1932, was 248,249 fine ozs., in ~ 
1933, 373,729 ozs., and 344,310 ozs., valued at 18,- 
426,770 pesos in 1934. Gold exports, 1934, were 
13,829,000 pesos. The yearly output of emeralds, © 
a government monopoly, is valued at about $250,000. 
ae es is found in abundance. Coal is mined néar 

‘ali. 


bos = aoe = 
miles from Cartagena, with which it is conn 
by a pipe line having a capacity of 50,000 th 
day. Colombia’s revenue from. oil in 1931 was — 
sh no cones with $1,186,662 in 1930, 

e external debt as of July 31, 1933, in , 
Was $62,129,970; the debt of the departinente eal ; 
$59,983,500; on municipalities, $22,216,900; and of — 
banks (mostly: guaranteed by the Government), — 
$43,935,100; total, $188,265,470. Service on the 
debts was practically suspended in 1932. 

The President by decree, Sept. 24, 1931, barred 
gold exports, and due to the economic. crisés the 
peso, which had remained stable at or about par 
(97.3 cents), fell; its average in 1931 was 95.24: in. 
1932, 95.28; in 1933, 80.32 cents; in 1934, 61.52 cents 
yee Boptem ine av; 1985, it was 57.47 cents. i 

e of the ublic, on June 30, 
a note circulation of 27,100,000 pesos, Rialto sate 


ee 


of 8,600,000 pesos in gold 
Tees gi and 4,300,000 pesos in 
Recent ordinary pudgets he pesos ay 
‘venues. Expendi 
1981. ....... Mesakins ... 43,700, Pe 300.000 
aeee aha SAME eel tps eee ....35,500,000 40,100,000 © 
2 a tras wa bts cataot . . .36,200,000 40.400.000 
Saree: © teeter cee 108,994,698 51,877,993 
1935, estimated... 11... 55,466,000 36:700;000 ; 
Foreign trade in pesos was: ’ f 
Imports. Exports. 
13a) Snir vate eee se cees 126,872,000 126,377,000 : 
POOU sya a ark St afer +... 62,841, 112,708,549 © 
ogee. te eee 41,656,000 009, | 
eee tatoo neers t - 30,469,000 70,396,609 
IOSE se See PeaaIRE 49,667,000 ,690,000 
Bane taro +++ee+.. 87,559,696 123,889,234 


Imports. atone 
Pesta id $10. epee 


.- 25,130,46 138,947 
-- 16,052,340 75,481,955 
oo; Die, Sent ae er 10,669,618 60,845,508 
para fas ard, 5. Si0rs- chs aie’ 14,754,118 47,636,597 
BRO Are, S atl srace = Foot: 21,942,582 47,115,152 


COSTA RICA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 23,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, census. May, 1927, 471,524; esti- 
mated, Dec. 31, 1933, 551,541. 

‘CAPITAL, San Jose. pop., census 1932, 57,047 
Other cities, Cartago, 17,277; Limon, 15,624. 

President, Sr. Don Ricardo Jimenez Oreamuno 
(born Feb. 6, 1859), 1932-36; inaugurated for 
his third non-consecutive term May 8, 1932. 


Costa Rica, the southera state of Central America, 
has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north and 
Panama on the south. The lowlands by the Carib- 
bean have a tropical climate. The interior plateau, 
Yon = altitude of about 4,000 feet, has a temperate 


ate. 
Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop. The 
eoffee crop in 1932-33 was 419.315 bags. The export 
in the crop year Oct. 1, 1931 to Sept. 30, 1932, was 
281,934 bags (354,570 bags in 1930-31). 
__ The export of bananas in 1932 was 4,313,379 
bunches (4,051,280 to the United States;) and in 
1931, yous bunches (3,485,600 to the United 


States. 

The United States supplied 47.7% of the imports 
in 1933, and took 34.5% of the exports. 
a /ahe are extensive, but little lumbering is 
‘done. Agriculture and stock raising are the chief 


industry on the Pacific slope. Port Limon is the 
center of the banana trade. In 1932, 494 vessels 
of 1,258,510 tons entered the ports. There are 430 
miles of railroads; the line from Port Limon to Sar 
Jose, 103 miles, has unusual scenic charm. The 
Pacific railway is being electrified. 
' Congress passed Aug. 4, 1928, a law which nation- 
alizes all electric power available to form a govern- 
ment electric service. 
__ The Constitution, adopted Dec. 7, 1871, has been 
any times modified. The legislative power is vested 
a Chamber of Deputies. 43 in number, with four- 
terms, one-half elected directly every two years 
yy Manhood suffrage. The President, elected for 
four years, appoints a Ministry ofseven. The Roman 
Catholic is the religion of the state. 
The National Police have taken over the duties 
of the army. 
_ Primary education is compulsory and free. In 
the 579 public schools in 1933, 53,707 pupils were 
‘enrolled, with 2,265 teachers. Government ex- 
penditure in 1933 was 4,095,043 colones. It is the 
‘proud boast of the country that it supports more 
teachers than soldiers. Illiteracy in 1927 was 23.6%. 


5 eipts. Expenditures. 
RG Sitar «-ondiorw's. <0 « 27,468,500 32,513,800 
UL: ae ee 24,771,000 27,570,946 
1932 (revised).........- 26,407,046 24,365.179 
‘ak chee eee eee 23,884,005 24,589,408 
1934 (estimated)........ 24,283,000 24,101,714 
1935 (estimated)....... 25,430,000 25. 000 


430, 5,340, 
_ The public debt on Dec. 31, 1931, was: External, 
101,823,237 colones; internal, 27,497,550 colones. 
The International Bank note circulation on Aug. 
31, 1934, was 22,816,000 colones. 
- Imports and exports, in dollars, were: 


Imports. Exports. 
RTS ote cxaSa a Bleu ole s\s,o. 5 6 $20.166,666 $18,198,955 
Ea DC EE i 10,846,590 16,350,000 
ste see. SS Pees 487,85 13,961,904 
1932 y 8,341,00 
ae te See See 9,718,994 12,142,944 
Ee with the United Btates was: fe 
. Year. m 
eee een ieie enachc ses. < $8.312.9 $5.202,597 
EROS see Se eae eae 4,554,477 4,812,722 
IN ee Lee ord syapethlns sie isa > 3,523,281 3,735,541 
193 iets . 2,435,156 3,686,959 
933.... . 2,423,913 3,943,793 
SETS ee ores alto a) es 3,141,017 2,101,810 


CUBA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 41,634 square miles; including the Isle of 
~ Pines (1,180 square miles) and surrounding keys, 
Pocur, CPION seasus of 1930, 3,763,375; exclusive 

ULATION, census 0: , 3,763, ; 

the Isle of Pines (4,817). Whi 102; 
olored, 923,346; unclassified, 
Europeans, 
permanently resident in Cuba. 
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CAPITAL, and chief city, Havana, population, 
census of 1930, 584,893; other cities, Santiago, 
143,446; Camaguey, 84,825; Clenfuegos, 76,951; 
Matanzas, 65,413. 

Provisional President, 
office, Jan. 18, 1934 


Gen. Gerado Machado, elected President of Cuba 
May 20, 1925, and reelected for a term of six years 
in November, 1928, was ousted Aug. 12, 1933, after 
facing violent political "opposition and armed re- 
bellion for over four years, during which terrorism 
had been matched with terrorism. 

The rank and file of the army, on Sept. 5, 1933, 
deposed its officers, and the chief leader of the move- 
ment, Ses deer Fulgencio Batista, was made Colonel 
and Chief of Staff. (See The World Almanac for 
1934, page 628.) The year saw Dr. Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes (Aug. 12 to Sept. 5) and Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin (Sept. 10 to Jan. 15, 1934) in the 
unsteady president's chair. When the latter got out, 
Carlos Hevia was put in and lasted two days. Then 
on Jan. 18 Col. Carlos Mendieta was made Provi- 
sional President (his term then set to expire May 22, 
1934) and his government was recognized by the 
United States, Great Britain and other Powers. 

President Mendieta faced a succession of strikes, 
confiscations of property, cabinet resignations and 
constant outbursts of terrorism and bombings, in 
one of which, on June 15, he, himself, was wounded. 


Col. Carlos Mendieta, took 


With brief exceptions, the island was kept under. 


martial law (suspension of constitutional guarantees). 

Disorders continued in 1935 with numerous ter- 
rorist bomb explosions. A revolutionary general 
strike in March was put down by the army which, 
under Col. Fulgencio Batista, strengthened its hold 
oa affairs. The army has been expanded, and is not 
only paid, but men and officers received _a bonus for 


industries. Gold and silver mining is an important | the time the “state of war’’ existed. Dr., Antonio 


Guiteras, former Secretary of the Interior, War and 
Navy, but an important leader of the opposition, 
a with two other rebels in a fight with soldiers 
in May. 

The Constitution of 1901 was officially restored 
on June 12, 1935, and martial law that had been in 
force for three months ended. Provision was mad 
for a general election, frequently postponed, before 
the end of 1935. A change was made granting the 
vote to women. 


PLATT AMENDMENT ABANDONED, 


A new treaty between the United States and Cuba 
was sent by President Roosevelt to the United States 
Senate on May 19, and ratified without opposition 
on May 31. Ratifications were exchanged on June 9. 
Fhis treaty superseded that of May 22, 1903, and 
abandoned the right of the United States to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Cuba_under the so- 
called Platt Amendment. (See The World Almanac 
for 1934, page 629.) Under the authority of this 
treaty the United States had intervened on five 
occasions, 

A new Cuban-American agreement, the 


firsq 
negotiated under the tariff act of June 12, ee hia 


signed on Aug. 24, and went into effect Se t 
Cuba made concessions on 426 items of American 


rigin, granting duty reductions and preferentials — 


0 
of from 20% to 60%. The United States granted 


Cuba large tariff reductions on sugar, rum and tke ; 


tobacco, and also seasonal decreases on fresh 

and vegetables. On sugar the duty was decreased 
from 1% cents to nine-tenths of a cent a pound. 
This supplemented a previous reduction from 2 
to 1% cents made effective following the assignment 
to Cuba under the Jones-Costigan Act of a sugar 
quota in the American market totalling 1,902 000 
short tons. The treaty covered over 90% of Cuba's 
exports to the United States. 

President Roosevelt, on March 9, set up the Sec- 
ond Export-Import Bank, with a capital of $2,750,- 
000, designed to stimulate trade with Cuba. On 
April 30 it was announced the bank had loaned 
$4,000,000 to Cuba. 

A moratorium on the amortization payments on 
Cuba's foreign debts to terminate whenever the an- 
nual national revenues may total $60,000,000, was 
signed by President Mendieta on April 10. He placed 
restrictions on the exportation of funds from Cuba 
on June 2, and provided that proceeds from the 
sale of Cuban products shall be brought back to Cuba 
within three months, limited the issuance of foreign 
drafts and imposed a 10% tax on all funds withdrawn 
by nationals or foreigners residing abroad who. 
obtain their livelihood from properties or money in- 
vested in Cuba. 

The external funded debt, Dec. 31, 1934, was 
$51,237,400; internal debt, $7,766,500; floating debt, 
$53,000,000: public works funded debt, $60,000,000; 
not funded, $27,559,273. In addition the govern- 
ment has 2 contingent liability in respect to the 
Sugar Stabilization loan; of the $36,973,480 actually 


‘ev 
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issued in bonds, $13,120,820 was still outstanding on | as compared with 1,048,028 tons in 1933, and 1,616, 
that date. The budget for 1935-36 contained an | 684 tons in 1932. i 
item for $4,000,000 for part amortization of the The quota of raw sugar for domestic consumption 
ponds mostly held in the United States, which was | from Cuba that may be admitted to the United 

* suspended. States in 1935, under the Jones-Costigan Act, was” 

; A committee appointed to study public works | set April 6, 1935, at 1,857,022 short tons, but was 
financing, on June 10, held invalid certain loans revised to 1,822,596 short tons Aug. 17. Cuba had_ 
contracted by the Machado government amounting | for 1934 a credit for 64,778 short tons refined in the 


to about $60,000,000 which had been floated in New | United States and reexported. 
The export to the United States of sugar both raw | 


York and Chicago. 
and refined in 1934 was 1,557,765 long tons; in 1933, 
CUBAN RESOURCES. pat Ct tons, and in rae 1,701,618 os 
Cuba, the “Pearl of the Antilles," largest island | gigncettee Is the second industiy ih Cuba, and has 
of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf cf Mexico, | sico suffered severely from the depression. 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic Ocean on the Recent crops have been: 1934, 45 619.696 Ibs.; 
‘ north and the Caribbean Sea on the south. Key | 1933 36 806,800 lbs.; 1932, 35,264,000 Ibs.: 1931. 
hee West, Fla., is about 100 miles a little to the east of | 99 666 400 Ibs Exports of unmanufactured leat to- 
north of Hayana. The Windward Passage, 50 miles | bacco to the United States amounted to 12,809,174 
wide, separates it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica | jpg in 1934: 13,201,104 lbs. in 1933; 28,240. 000 ‘Ibs 
(British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 in 1932: 19 189/000 Ibs in 1931 and 21'815.000 Ibs. 
miles to the west. From San Antonio, the western | in 1930. Cigars, 3,053,539 in 1934: as compared 
extremity, to Cape Maysi, the eastern, the length is | with 11,478,000 ‘in 1931, and 26,646,000 in 1930 
730 miles, and the breadth averages 50 miles, with & | The United Kingdom, the best market, took 22,998,- 
maximum of 160 miles. lts area nearly equals that | 490 cigars in 1934, and 14,716,269 in 1933 ‘ f 
of Pennsylvania. The coast line, including the In a desire to supply to home market and soon to 
larger keys, is about 2,500 miles in length. It has | permit exportation, the production of coffee has been 
numerous safe and commodious harbors, notably | fostered) and in 1934-35, 6,202,808 Ibs. were produced 
that of Havana, one of the finest and safest in the, 145,450 aeres in the Province of Ouenen ivi 
world. Other first-class harbors are Bahia Honda, employment to 30,000 people. Exports of oe 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Nuevitas and Nipe on the | $933 reached 7,167,408 ibs, valued at $645,066, as 
horth shore, and Santiago and Cienfuegos on the | compared with'13,438,156 Ibs., valued at $1,163,921 
south; also Guantanamo, which, with Bahia Hondae | ;, 1932, and 582,000 Ib: Tued at $155,000 in 1929 
was leased for an-annual rental of $2,000 to the rede pat ae eranle re vee ae ‘the U ited S ree 
eaeee putes on July 2, 1903, and has’ since been | sn 1934 wore vattiend at 83, 196,309; $2,420, 744 in 1033: 
maintained as a well-equipped naval base. The | $3,665,000 in 1932; $4,041,834 in 193i, and $5,845,611 
os - mip aap ag an Gel me ake ate 8 in 1930. Shipment of vegetables in 1934 aggregated 
ne eee pene ee in the | 58,901,841 Ibs as compared with 33,125,126 lbs. in 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, | 1933: pineapples, 705,907 crates (595,373 crates in 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 | 1933}, and of other fruits, 23,718,002 Ibs. (8,379,513 
feet, with Monte Turquino (8,320 feet) as the high- | jps jp 1933). In the fiscal year 1930-31 3'562.000 
est point, Santa Clara is rough and broken, but | punches of bananas were exported to the United 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. The | States; in 1931-32, 3,163,000 bunch d 1934 
upenas and Coa egg may ee ah er ere 5.224.344 bunches. Br aM ; 
forests, the scenery is wild)and very beautiful, an 4 4 i 4 ; 
Many points are inaccessible, | Broad intervals. of stock census at 1933 rerurming: Cattle: 4.310, 805) 
{ e quent. ear e coast runs a = ae D2 ¢ ‘ 
eontinuous pelt of plantations. (Grazing, tobacco horse oe mules, 77,990; sheep, 102,000, an 
md general farm 8 cover the lower slopes. : eb Se ; 
The soil is aifuvial, and under the tropical heat | 3 ae mn OFe Sbouude,, Cho Tesery a Pee eee 
fe cunnctod officiate thee B eee tichness. It | tons were exported in 1934 to the ‘United States; oa 
1628, acres are cov- 3 
ered with dense forest, mostly primeval. The | Copper concentrates, 12,488,880 Ibs. were exported 
Bal palm is the most characteristic tree, rising to The merchant marine July 1, 1935, was composed 
db fect, sometimes, 100 feet, Im heleht, dominating | of 36 steamers of 27,674 gross tonnage; 6 motor shibs 
flourish. At Havana the mean temperature is 76° sh oe and 12 sailing vessels of 4,1 


and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. Hardly a decade 
passes without a destructive hurricane. Y the pop- By ae ie pore OF Havant 1a) ines 
_ ulation is about 60 per cent. native white, 30 per The number of toate d eruise passe: 
cent. colored, and 10 per cent. foreign white. ing Havana in 1934 was ar TAT te y 3 ra Mose = 
ech Samus capable, of protuens, pag | ei Tat Ts and in 1028 TAO. vane be 
‘ar in excess 0 needs, 1 is ac e rvice ‘ 
has elites to devote its energy to cash crops for Pra Pe Cay aeeonget oak ine by -binplane seas 
Spa eon ae Mee et es ave ed Mahogany and other valuable cabinet woods are 
cu Ieural w orker, with @ cash, income between $2300 progsced aes much cedar for the manufacture of 
L00, spen of t or imported foodstuffs. é 
Since 1934, when the stagnation in sugar due to ponding pepe i ee aka 
worldwide over-production made itself felt in| known oil deposits, and ay, limites” 2 eee eae 
Soe da Seer As, * SS, | GU tn 1606 ana compcted i 1084 i 
D version an ustrial b 
stimulation. The rural worker was given seeds and Phy tt ig ME tae 4 ee Se 
a! to raise fresh vegetables, supply eggs, raise | feet wide and 705 miles lon ei sa onroes ca 
pigs, keep cows. Fleets of trucks appeared on the | the Island. It is with ie tabard ae aie 
new Central Highway and collected milk and coun- | aqueducts and sewerag one Grads peel ps ane 
try produce to supply the city markets. In 1931 | line had to be rebuilt eae wpe.” zC slong te 
z ere were 100,018 milk cows in Cuba and 4,290 | $101,125,000, and a $50. G00 0 er buona 
airy farms employing 10,137 persons, The im- | joan’ wad mezotlnted te tree cork? Construction 
ortation of 13 food items from the United States By decree of Apr. 19 1932 ica ‘ 
Bear nO eee ban seo eae he Value Was | transient visitors remaining johd' than G0 Gases : 
,800,000, 1930, . register and ale 
scree eile Uae Onan UR, 1000.000 |S, al Ae each Ged Teaver 
Leone grinding cane in 1925 numbered 183; in on temo pr carnnd sad nbn Sat ne 
, 163; and in 1935, 132.. Stimulated by high Cuba had, in 1933, 3,043 miles of railroads, exclud- 


rices in 1920 following de-control of sugar after th 
World War and the rise again in 1923, production wir eee SS Bagong ee ae 


tons, valued at $724 130. oun, in 1925, 5,125,000 tons | American investments in Cuba in 1930 aggregated — 
; and in 1932, 2,603,000 tons (less an aye of anit $130.845,600  pordfolio, An estimate aire 

or So, Rt AEP, ARTES 3 2 | Rots gute reer, are eS Oa 
HERE ras 2. g80.008 tone, orelimingiy nye)” ex | telographa aid telephones. at” 815,000,000" and Im 
Geral tayteg “ULNA ts | Ah SOO al este Ci 
APSRLES ESAT, AUN hess | ROSEN, 10 gg ad A na 
,000,000. The department of State 


_ reported that there were 5,953 Americans resi 
in ae in 1933. eee 
ritish investments there are put a - 
556,000. pti a 
__, The Education Act of 1899 established a system 
of primary and secondary schools, with compulsory 
attendance, under which education has progressed 
greatly. A wide system of Bergen ncne and night 
Schools has been added. In 1931-32 there were 
/3,816 public schools with 7,573 teachers and 434,279 
pupils, and 364 private schools with 79,136 pupils. 
The University of Havana (founded 1721) in 1930 
had 6,332 students, 22% of whom were women. It 
was closed in 1931 by presidential decree because of 
participation of students in political disorders. 
he Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
Recent ordinary budgets were: 


Revenues Expenditures. 
1932-33 (est'd)......... $51,700,000 $51,475,000 
1933-34 (est'd)........- 242 44,242,000 
934-35 (est’d)......... 56,200,000 56,200,000 
1935-36 (est'd)........: 65,125,000 65,125,000 
The heavy expenses for public works were met 


from bond issues. 
Imports and exports were: 


Imports. Exports, 
OT See, See $216,215,.113 $272,439,762 
“ht SS ae emer 162,452,26$ 167,410,669 
1921. 78,678,777 118,865,553 
SS SS ae ees 51,024,000 80,672,000 
BR ORE Ss Sela owe. am « 42,362,000 84,391,000 
OSS Se ee ee 73,388,154 107,746,409 

Trade with the United States was 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
UO CaN a eee $198,655,032 $261,672,858 
Meat cds lace Ouse 6 160,487,680 | 250,600,076 
PEP dela Wi es wade sb 155,383,026 256,785,550 
1928. 127,897,086 202,824,287 
BREE SS iiss, cyan a 5 how duels Sees 128,909,221 207,421,314 
SERENE via ole here's esas) 4 De 93,550,445 121,949,246 
Py arene wie Y 5: Sin =< cab 46,963,702 90.059,312 
et ae eS 28,754,509 58,330,270 
reales rt ota eis adans = 2 ee 25,092,862 58,497,548 
SEARS See en 45,354,752 78,928,916 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBLIC OF 


‘AREA, 54,207 square miles; viz.: Bohemia, 20,102; 
Moravia and Silesia, 10,324; Slovakia, 18,895; 
Carpathian Russinia, 4.886. 

POPULATION: census of Dec. 1930, 14,729,536, 
viz: In Bohemia, 7,014,559; in Moravia and 
Silesia, 3,501,688; in Slovakia, 3,254,129; in Car- 

thian Russinia, 709,129; Czechoslovaks, 9,688,- 

= . 3,231,718;. Magyars, 692,121; 
Ruthenians, 549,043; Jews, 186,474; Poles, 81,741; 
others, 49,465; foreigners, 250,031. 

CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); pop., 848,823; other 

Brno (Brunn); pop., 264,925; Morayska 

Ostrava, pop., 125,304; Bratislava (Pressburg), 

; Plzen (Pilsen), pop., 


President, Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, born 1850 
took office Nov. 14, 1918; re-elected May 28 
1920; May 27, 1927; May 24, 1934. 

Premter, Jan Malypetr (Agrarian); Oct. 30, 1932. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduard Benes 
(National Socialist). 

The Czechoslovak Republic located in the very 
heart of central Europe, is about as large as the 
State of Illinois. Its boundaries are in the north, 
Germany and Poland; in the south: Roumania, 
Hungary and Austria; in the east: Poland and 
Roumania, and in the west: Germany. Its extreme 
h from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
val from 50 to 100 miles. Czechoslovakia is in 
a way, the realization of a dream that has kept up 
the ambitions of the Czechs for centuries, i. e., some 
sort of restoration of the ancient Kingdom of Bo- 
_hemia. In fact, the republic unites now the terri- 
‘tory of Bohemia, Moravia and part of Silesia; 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Russinia which, until 1918, 

formed the northern part of Hungary. . 

Czechoslovakia is one of the richest agricultural 
states in Europe. Since 1924, when the land reform 
pill was actually followed by the sequestration of 
the large estates owned by the former Austrian 
aristocracy, ane country is developing into a land 


of Tea s holdings. 
: en the Land Board dissolved, May 1, 1935, 
_and turned the carrying on of the work to the Minister 
of Agriculture, 1,913 estates, involving 10,129,720 
acres, or 28.6% of the entire area of the country and 
ri TG) f the strictly agricultural land, had been ad- 


mi 


Some 4,395,000 acres had been trans- 
22,000 acres (about 40%) 
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were still awaiting distribution. The 65,000 workers 
who had been employed on the estate were compen- 
Sated by a grant of land or by employment on the 
medium-sized farms. The 358 million crowns re- 
quired were secured by a capital tax of 15% on the 
property of persons benefiting by the freform. Of 
the eet pont curat SU Ws 1930, eee 
were below acres in size and the land aggregat 
43% of the total area. Ss 

Forests cover 11,585,232 acres (44% of the total 
area) from which in 1926 the cut was 558,000 M. 
cu. ft. of lumber, and the supply far exceeds the 
needs of the country. 

Agriculture is unusually highly developed, the 
8,785,878 acres sown to grain yielding 7,149,982 
metric tons in 1933, and 9,020,000 acres yielding 
5,257,600 tons in 1934. 

The last two harvests (000 omitted), were: 

193: 


Acres. Met. tons. Acres. Met. tons. 
Wheat. oi 0.5.05 2,270 ,983.9, 2,799 1,361.2 
O75 SR ee 1,97 1,577.1 1,934 1,178.9 
TYG Gok Retain, « 2,584 2,085.5 2,440 1,523.3 
BRATIOY ses cic hes 1,638 1,350.5 1,630 1,034.4 
MaIS6 atc cusecan 3 316 152.9 217 159.7 
PORBtOOS:. 35.0050 1,818 8,202.1 1,865 9,573.4 
Sugar beet....... 8 2,913.5 93 4,240.8 
Fodder beet. ..... 326 ,049.0 331 4,005.3 
FObacco.;. 1. '<.. 25 11.8 25 14.6 


In the 1934-35 season the beet sugar output fro: 
118 factories was 634,675 metric tons. In 1933-34 
the product was 517,490 tons, and the export was 
162,323 tons, which was 408,494 below its annual 
quota of 570,817 tons under the International Sugar 
Agreement of 1931. 

The output of the 411 breweries, 1934, was almost 
8 million hectolitres; and that of 924 distilleries in 
1932-33 was 957,607 litres of spirits. 

The _ livestock census, 1935, returned: Horses, 
701,093; cattle, 4,303,238; goats, 956,888; sheep, 
508.393; swine, 3,034,992. \ 

Mineral wealth is great; coal, iron, graphite, cop- 
per, lead, goid, silver and garnets being abundant. 
Coal production, 1934, was 10,775,000 metrie tons 
of anthracite (10,532,000 in 1933), and 15,258,000 
tons of lignite (15,063,000 in 1933), There were, in 
1933, 265 mines producing, employing 78.450 work- 
ers. rt of anthracite was 1,436,790 tons in 
1934, and of lignite, 1,827,230 tons. , 

The production of iron ore was: in 1933, 428,772 
metric tons; in 1932, 602,215 tons; of pig iron, 1934, 
600,000 tons; 1933, 499,000 tons; of steel, in 1934 


Unemployed in Jan., 
Jan., 1929, 53,242; Jan., 1930, 73,891; Jan., 1931 
313,511; Jan., 1932, 58 4 


in State management. Railroads had, in_ 1932, 
a deficit of 698,067,185 crowns (about $20,667,550). 
There are AN miles of highways, of which 5,379 
are State highways. 

The peace treaty gave Czechoslovakia, which has 
no outlet to the sea, 200 miles distant, the right to 
certain wharves in Hamburg and Stettin. The 
Dunaj (Danube) is the principal waterway, its chief 
port being Bratislava (Pressburg). On the Labe 
(Elbe), which flows from Czechoslovakia through 
Germany the main ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin 
(Tetschen). Czechoslovakia has 800 miles of naviga- 
ble rivers. 

The term Czechoslovak is a compound word re~ 
ferring to the two main national groups of inhab- 
itants, the Czechs and the Slovaks, both distinct 
branches of Slav origin. The beginning of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Bohemia in Central Europe 
reaches to the fifth century. In 1526 the Habsburgs 
were elected to the throne of Bohemia, which thus 
became united through a common dynasty to 
Austria and Hungary. Religious persecution in the 
seventeenth century led to unsuccessful rebellions 
and to the loss of independence. The persecution 
of the Czechs by the Habsburgs left great bitter- 
ness. In its present form Czechoslovakia is a crea- 
tion of the war, coming into existence Oct. 28, 1918, 
on the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
of which it was the northwest portion bordering on 
Germany and Poland. The Constitution of ve 
republic was adopted by the National Assembly on 


Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National Assembly — 


ene ee 2 


or 7 He ¥ 


with legislative authority over the whole country, 

a eet ilar Russinia to have autonomy. The 
- Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 

"proportional representation, is composed of a 

_G@hamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members: 

and a Senate, eight-year tenure, 150 members; 

both in joint session to elect the President of the 

‘republic for a seven-year term; the President to 

be the head of the army, authorized to declare 

“war with the consent of the Assembly, and ap- 

point Ministers and officials. Freedom of speech 
and religion are guaranteed in the constitution. 

a “In the general election of May 19, 1935, the Agra- 

rian party with 1,176,000 votes won 45 seats while 
the newly organized Sudeten German party founded 
py Konrad Henlein (the ‘Czechoslovakian Hitler’’) 

- polled 1,294,000 votes from the German-speaking 

electorate, and won 44 seats. By combination of 
coups the coalition government command 162 of 
300 sedts in the Chamber of Deputies and 82 of 
e 150 Senators, and Premier Malypetr, who re- 

‘made his Cabinet May 23, is assured of a working 

ajority. — y 

ai modus: vivendi was arranged with the Vatican 

an. 1928 by which diocesan boundaries were 

rearranged to conform to National boundaries; it was 

agreed that bishops must be Czechoslovakian citizens 

d appointed only with consent of the Government; 

‘ church dignitaries must take the oath of allegiance 

to ‘State and free exercise of religious beliefs 
was guaranteed to all creeds. 

‘ The religious distribution of the population by the 
~ eensus of 1930 was: Roman Catholics, 10,831,636; 
FS sstants, 1,129,758; Russian Orthodox, 145,598; 

wechoslovak Church, 793,385; Greek Catholics, 
5, 356,830; others, 32,590; without 
on . In 1920 the Reformed Clergy 

of Czechos 


;diction of the Pope and to found a national 
rch, called Czechoslovak Church. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 
d fourteen. Literacy is almost universal, 

ie excepting in Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia. 
e ere were, Oct. 31, 1933, 15,236 elementary 
is, with 1,853,076 pupils, and 1,911 advanced 
Is, with 417,815 pupils. Secondary Latin and 


fine arts. 
uunded in 1348; students number 10,681: Univer- 
rno has 3,144; in Bratislava, 2,395, and the 
University in Praha, 5,286. 
rt, Jetic and gymnastic organizations have 
total membership of 1,500,000; of these, football 
ubs have 75,601 members, and scout federations, 
i. 
al, military service for men between 20 
enacted in 1930, service to be for 14 


lis Peacetime army 
is, according to the new law, 140,000 men 


‘or , at 1,252,254 
,226,951,500 crowns. 


ublic debt taken over from the former 

Hungarian bank under the treaty of peace 

ed to 10,099 million crowns. This is Beng 

ortized by capital levies, which have so far 

br Pane in 6,115 million crowns. The foreign debt, 

in Jan., 1934, was 7,452 million crowns, he in- 

I ebt is 28,684 on crowns, including 

: notes of 2,680 million crowns, of which 24,232 

‘ nm crowns is funded. The total debt is 38,737 
lion crowns, : 


DORA eee Ae tisat Seite hae ce kWebe! w 12 ; ’ 

1935, (estimate) 7983, 
The cnief exports are sugar, lumber, wool, glass, — 

and metal goods; the chief imports are foodstufis, 

iron, rubber and dyes. : 

Imports and exports in thousands of Czech crowns: 


Year. imports. Exports. 
POZO. Foe. Fan ced es ees wee ae gig j 
lost ee eee ‘800, 13/149,393 
4988 i oe ats tee aims 157,91 7,391,8 : 
LOS5 ie at 2-3 Lasan pea 6,125,196 5,923,623 
LBS 4 Tr aete ce. <' > seutacere ener att 6,391,566 7,287,549 
Trade with the United States was: 
Imports. Exports. 
$6,122,355 $46,128,672 — 
5,061,195 29,584,074 
3,787,818  23.161,934 
1/871.861 13,021,404 
1,564,619 14,650,527 
2,685,025 17,552,264 


DANZIC, FREE CITY OF 


AREA, 754 square miles. : 
POPULATION, census Aug., 1929, 407,517; 95.6 — 
per cent. German, 4.4 per cent. Poles. 
Senate President, Arthur Greiser (National Socialist), — 
born 1897, elected Nov. 28, 1934. 
High Commissioner, Sean Lester, of the Irish Free" 
State, appointed Oct. 25, 1933. ft 
Diplomatic and consular representatives of Poland — 
have charge of the interests of the Free City of 
Danzig in the United States. F 
The Free City of Danzig, the history of which © 
goes back nine centuries, covers a territory of 754 
square miles on the Baltic Sea, with the Polish 
corridor to the west. Poland to the south, and Hast 
Prussia, of which it was formerly a part, to the 
east. The River Vistula, coming from the extensive © 
Polish hinterland, runs through the district to the © 
Baltic. The bay is sheltered by a peninsula, and © 
the port is of great importance because of its con- 3 


nection through waterways and railroads with the 
neighboring states. To the west the land is hilly 
and well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile. — 
the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to create a 
port for Poland, on Nov. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign 
and independent city and state, and in peace and 
is direct and secret, suffrage being exercised by all 
men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 
of twenty-two members eleeted from the Volkstag; 
time the supreme authority and government of the 
Free City. It directs the poliey of the state; is 
responsible to the Voikstag, and if a member should 
the new Volkstag on May 28, 3, and won 38 of the — 
72 seats with 107.619 votes, 51 more than half of — 
the 215,135 votes es This chamber was dissolved. 
to secure dominance. The Senate is Nazi. ‘ 
The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
the Free City. The relations between the t' 


The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 
suburbs, had on Aug. 1, 1929, a population of 236,- — 
064. The shipyards are important. There are 16,312 
farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. 
The Free City of Danzig was established under 
in war is under the protection of the League of 
Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 
proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. This — 
provides for a Volkstag oz 72 members elected by — 
proportional representation for four years. The vote 
the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 
form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 
term. -The Vice President and remaining Senators 
are elected for the life of the Volkstag. The Senate — 
akes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same 
lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 
the House, he must resign his office. Each ad- 
ministrative department is under a Senator. ) 
The National Socialists (Nazis), dominated by — 
the German (Hitler Ese ower, capt 
Feb. 21, 1935, and that elected on April 7, 1935, re- 
turned: Nazis 43, opposition 29. While the Nazis — 
gained 5 seats they were 5 short of the two-thirds 
Inajority needed to revise the constitution. Reich — 
Nazis, headed by Goering, made a vigorous campaign 


states are determined by three treaties. Un 
the Treaty of Versailles, Poland is charged with 
the conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free Cit 
the two states have also formed, by treaty, a co 
customs and economic union under the Poli; 
but the administration of the customs within i 


ot fies ee Or ee? eer? 
: 
i aan 


territory of the Free State is performed by Danzi 
* authority. The management of the railways, Rave 

Purely local requirements, has also been under- 
aken by Poland, and is conducted by a special 
administration in which a Danzig delegate rep- 
resents the city’s requirements. The administration 
of the harbor and waterways is given over to a 
Special board of Harbor Administration, consisting 

_ of an equal number of Danzig and Polish members, 
_ whose President is a Swiss subject. 
~__ The Polish Government has a diplomatic rep- 
resentative in Danzig to mediate between his coun- 
try and the Free City. The League of Nations 
maintains a High Commissioner in Danzig, who, on 
appeal, decides all disputes which may arise between 
- Danzig and the Polish Republic owing to their neigh- 
borly relationships or economic connections. Both 
Parties have the right of appeal against his decisions 
te the Council of the League of Nations in Geneva. 
economic peace treaty between Danzig and 
Poland, in effect Sept. 1, 1934, ended the 15-year 
trade war by demolishing the tariff barrier between 
the two states, restoring free commercial intercourse. 
It runs for two years. 

Edueation is free and compulsory from 6 to 14 
years. The Free City had 17 high schools, 10 middle 
Schools, and 293 elementary schools in 1934. In the 
latter were 1,278 teachers and 53,548 — 

Danzig suffered severely because of the collapse of 
the German mark and the disorganization in that 
country in 1923. In September, 1923, in agreement 

_ with Poland, the Free City adopted a new currency 
with a unit known as the guiden, equal in value to 
19.47 cents at old par of Exchange. The gulden was 
devalued 42.37% May 2, 1935, and the gold content 
reduced from 0.2929 gramme to 0.16879 gramme, 
new par 10.49 cents, old value 18.99 cents, new value. 
19.47 cents. A new bank of issue was established 

with a large gold reserve. For eight years there 
has been no deficit and the budget for 1933 was 
balanced at 124,812,460 gulden. 


Sacra making a 74% cover for a note circulation of 


The merchant marine, Jul 
of 17 steamships of 17,309 gross tonnage, and 24 
motor ships of 248,653 gross tonnage. In 1934 the 
met tonnage of vessels in the foreign trade entering 
the port was 3,175,000. 

Trade of the port has suffered severely by the 
diversion of Polish trade to Poland’s newly built 
port, Gdynia, at the Baltic end of the corridor. 

Danzig is 292 miles by rafl from Berlin (via Kruz- 
Schneidemuehl), 120 miles from Konigsberg; 230 
from Stettin; 297 from Breslau (via Posen); and 236 
from Warsaw. It is three hours from Berlin by air 
and the same from Warsaw. 


DENMARK, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 16,570 square miles; including the Faroe 
Islands (540), 17,110 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Nov. 5, 1930, 3,550,651, 

an increase of 116,096 (3.4%) over 1925. Denmark 

gained 164,500 of population by the people of 
' Sehleswig voting in 1920 in the plebiscite to return 
_ from German rule to adherence to Denmark. 
eee sends: population. 19320. gun re 

. Copenhagen, census 0: P 5 
_ without suburbs, 617,069; with suburbs, 771,468 
King. Christian X., born Sept. 26, 1870; succe: 
ed father, Frederick VIII., May 14, 1912; married, 
’ April 26, 1898, Princess Alexandrine of Mecklen- 
ri 
.. 


: Prince Christian Frederick, 
pa: hed own Se oe. 


_ (which see). 

Premter and Minister of Defense, Theodore Stauning, 
_ born 1873 (Socialist), April, 1929. 

_ Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, thrust- 
Ing out to the north from Germany, which is its 
only land neighbor, between the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak 
separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. 


ig a little smaller than the States of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire together. The country con- 
of low, undulating plains. 


: 
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The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark. 

The World Court at The Hague, on April 5, 1933, 
by a vote of 12 to 2, recognized the sovereignty of 
Denmark over East Greenland. 

Denmark has attained great agricultural produc- 
tivity. About 76% of its total area is under cultiva- 
tion; from it, 35% of its population obtains a living 
and 92% of the farmers own the land they cultivate. 

There were 7,849,000 acres under cultivation in 
1933, of which 3,255,000 were in grain, 1,285,000 in 
food crops, and 3,137,000 in green rodder and grass. 

About one-third of the farms covering slightl 
more than half the cultivated land range from 3 
to 150 acres, while about 20% of the land is made 
up of farms over 150 acres. 

Recent harvests R00 grates were: 


Acres.Met. Tons. Acres. Met. Tons. 
314 281. 340 


Wheat. ....... 61. 1 1.6 

TUG oro wales Were 353.2 251 375.4 280 
1 ea 864.5 959 839.8 950 
he ae 943.5 997 943.6 980 
Mixed grain. . .790.0 790 800.1 810 
Rot crops . 6... 2. «2, 2890) a4 eee 21,140 
Potatoes. ..... 172.9 1,327 190.2 1,330 


The production of beet sugar in 1934 was 85,000 
metric tons; in 1933, 221,000 tons, and in 1932, 
171,500 tons. 

The census of livestock, 1935, returned: Horses, 
506,000; cattle,2,997,000; swine, 2,967,000; chickens 
about 26,000,000. 

The total export of bacon, 1934, was 223,336 
metric tons; 1933, 294,100 tons; of this, 218,850 tons 
went to the United Kingdom in 1934, and 283,522 
tons in 1933. The butter export was: 1934, 148,600 
metric tons, and, 1933, 150,700 tons (124,300 tons to 
the United Kingdom in 1934, and 126,400 tons in 
1933). The export of eggs, 1934, was 563,000 hun- 
dred score; and, 1933, 535,000 hundred score (376,000 
hundred score to the United Kingdom in 1934, and 
375,000 hundred score in 1933). 

Cooperative societies have been the mainstay of 
agricultural progress in Denmark since 1864. The 
total turnover of all societies in 1929 was £118,068,- 
750, but fell to £90,000,000 in 1930, though the actual 
volume of sales and purchases increased. 

Normally there are about 82,000 industrial and 
shop plants, about 15,000 using power, employing 
350,000 of whom 240,000 are skilled. The Danish 
fishing fleet of 15,000 boats took 84,504 tons of fish 
valued at 34,901,000 kroner in 1933. 

There are 3,326 miles of railroads, of which about 
half are State-owned. The merchant marine, July 
1, 1935, was composed of 473 steamships of 638,070 
gross tonnage; 221 motor ships of 460,578 gross ton- 
nage, and 8 sailing vessels of 2,399 gross tonnage. 

The new Little Belt railroad bridge connecting the 
island of Fuenen with Jutland was opened by King 
Christian on May 14, 1935. It is the largest in Con- 
tinental Europe, is three quarters of a mile long, 
rises to 312 feet with a clearance of 108 feet, was 
begun in 1928, and cost $8,000,000. The occasion 
also marked the start of the State railway’s new 


market. Industry is normally stable in Denmark, at- 
tributed by many in part to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and the Public Mediation Institution. 
The first is representative of employers and em- 
ployees and interprets agreements and legal points’ 
involved therein. The second anticipates ind al 
troubles, and when stoppage of work such as will 
affect the whole community is threatened takes 
steps to intervene and seeks to prevent it. The 
Court of Arbitration is national and no appeal lies 
against its findings to any superior court, being in 
themselves final and valid in law. 

Unemployment, which had reached 48,000 June 1, 
1926, was 25,946 on Aug. 31, 1930; 94,668, Aug 31, 
1932; 189,805 (the high mark), Feb. 28, 1933; 85,222, 
Aug. 31, and, after reachi 134,567. on Jan. 31, 
1934, declined to 72,386 on July 31; on July 31, 1935, 
it was 63,109. : 

Denmark is a _ constitutional monarchy, the 
succession being ete! The King and the 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold 
Executive authority vests in the King through his 
ten Ministers. The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the 
Folkething (House of Cominons), with 149 members, 
and the Landsthing (Senate), with 75 members. Men 
and women of 25 years of age and a fixed abod 


have the franchise. va ; 


legislative power. 


y 
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The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. By the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 
Protestants, 22,137 Catholics and 5,947 Jews. The 
population is almost entirely Scandinavian. 

Education is compulsory between seven and 
fourteen years of age. Intelligence is widely dif- 
fused. In 1931 there were 4,502 lower schools, in- 
struction mostly gratuitous, with 497,430 pupils, 
and 70,000 students in the higher institutions. The 
University of Copenhagen, founded 1479, has 5,000 
men and women students. 

Old age pensions are granted under the law of 
1891, amended 1922, in effect April 1, 1923, to 

amy person over 65 fulfilling certain conditions. It 
must be sufficient for maintenance and for medical 
attendance. It is paid by the commune of domicile 
and seven-twelfths is refunded by the State. In the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1932, 99,830 persons 
were relieved at a cost of 60,900,000 kroner. _ 

The army is in the form of a nutional militia, 
every able-bodied male Dane being liable for service, 
excepting only those living in the Faroe Islands. 
Even clergymen must serve. In 1930, 8,625 recruits 
were called up for training. ‘The permanent es- 
tablishment is about 14.000, with 55.000 available 
on mobilization. Budget, 1934-35, 35,973,480 
kroner. The navy, for coast defense only, is mostly 
monitors. 

The election of Nov. 16, 1932, returned for the 
Folkething: Socialist Labor, 62; Liberals, 39; Con- 
servative, 27; Independent Liberals, 14; Single 
tax, 4; and Communists, 2 (their first representa- 
tives). The Landsthing election of Sept, 6, 1932, 
stands: Liberals, 28: Labor (Socialists), 27; Conser- 
vatives, 13; Independent Liberals, 8. 

Parliament on Jan. 31, 1933, enacted a law _pro- 
hibiting all strikes and lockouts for a year. Bank 
interest rates were reduced to 3% time and 34% 
demand, a moratorium was declared on frozen 
agricultural loans, 20 million kroner taxes on land 
property were cancelled, and public works speeded 
up. The kroner was pegged to 2244 to the pound 
sterling (or 670 kroner to $100). 

The public debt, on March 31, 1933, was 1,216,- 


- 356,679 kroner, of which the foreign debt was 665,- 


485,140 kroner. A large part was contracted for the 
construction of revenue-producing properties, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, harbors, etc. The 
government owns 48% of the railroad mileage. 
State assets were valued on March 31, 1927, at 
$415,400,000. The wealth of Denmark was officially 
estimated, in 1927, as about $5,360,000,000. 

The krone (26.8 cents at old par of exchange and 
45.37 at new) averaged 18.98 cents in 1933 and 22.5 
ae in 1984. It stood at 21.95 cents on Sept. 20 


Gold. redemption was. restored Jan. 1, 1927, the 
£3,000,000 stabilization credit was renewed but not 
the $40,000,000 American credit. A 50% gold cover 
was re-established for the note issue and on June 
30, 1935, the cover was 153,000,000 kroner in gold 
ek the 378,000,000 of note circulation. 

enmark, on Sept. 29, 1931, suspended gold pay- 
ments until Dec. 1, following the action of crear 
and Sweden, forced by Great Britain’s abandonment 
of the goid standard. 

Recent ordinary budgets in kroner are: 


Exports, 

1,610,000,000 
1,223,000,000 
1,082,801,200 
1,158,323,000 
1,170,034,000 


. 29, ,880,67 
. 11,995,862 Uo7 741 
- 11,610,986 1,785,549 

14,905,545 1,898,075 


GREENLAND—COLONY. 

AREA, 827,300 square miles; area of th 

along the’ coast, 46,740 square miles. “latomeey 

lofty plateau of 9,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 

covered with an ice cap 1,000 feet thick. ‘ 
POPULATION, estimate of Jan. 1, 1931, 16,819 

of which 324 were Europeans, the rest Eskimos. 
Paarl Godthaab, pop. 1,313. 

reenland, a huge island between the North 

Atlantic and the Polar Sea, separated fr 
North American continent by Davis Strait, Baitig 


Foreign Countries—Denmark; Dominican 


Republic ee 


Bay, etc. It extends from 60°-86° N. lat. j 

The United States formally relinquished its a 
to land in Northern Greenland discovered by Adm, 
Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark in 1916. i 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory on May 10, 1921, and on 
June 16 ordered all coasts and islands closed to” 
non-Danish vessels. 

Imports from Denmark in 1933 were valued_at 
2,143,000 kroner, and exports, 4,064,000 kroner. The 
deposits of cryolite are the largest in the world. 
Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 

The budget for 1930-31 was balanced at 4,457,000 
kroner. 

Fe Re with the United States a vig | tecpaee 
. Year. m po! 
: $434.831 


VOSA Seles oo es A i 10 _ 195,900 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
(SANTO DOMINGO.) 


AREA, 19,325 square miles. 3 
POPULATION, census of 1935, 1,478,000. 


CAPITAL, Santo Domingo (founded 1496), pop., 
est.,. 1935, 45,000; Santiago de los Caballeros, 
17,152; Puerto Plata, 7,709. 

President, Brig.-Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina 
(1934-38), born 1893, inaugurated Aug. 16, 1930; 
reelected May 16, 1934 without opposition. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, D. Blias Brache. 

The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispaniola, the name given it by 
Columbus, and now adopted for United States 
maps, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east, The boundary between it and the 
Republic of Haiti, which occupies the western part of 
the island, is 193 miles long. It has a cerca of 
1,017 miles. : 

The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square mil 
bene ens q serlowibune and stock rain are the 4 
princip: ndustries. ugar, cacao and 
the chief products. pees 

Exports of raw sugar, 1933, amounted to 32 
tons; 1932, 439,541 tons; 1931, 320,028 Sone - 
lasses, 1933, 102,789 tons; 1932, 87,085 tons; 1931 
Chit Gacoria 193: + 

offee exports were: 3, 11,794,000 kilos; 

6,412,613 kilos; 1931, 5,128,219 kilos. ie Pett ; 

exports, were: 3, 19,900,000 kilos; ' 1932) 

17,361,403 kilos; 1931, 25,616,381 kilos. Tobacco 

pe paihee SEES) Ow ue a a eae - demand in the 

, fell from a norma! - 

000. jkiloa ee 5,859,000 silos: attrac 
e ates supplied, 1934, 58 f - 
ports and took 23.4% of the exports. of nee 

The country has gold, copper, iron, salt, coal and 
petroleum, but the mining industry is undeveloped. — 
paleo bens ie es A ete: besides 255 of 

n large estates. In 1933, 1, 
of eee tonnage entered the ports. 23 vee ; 
e population is a race of mixed Ei 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is spoken’ tna 
religion of the state is Roman Catholic, but religious ( 
toleration prevails, Education is free and ecom- 
pulsory, and oe advance in methods of instruction 
has been made by the Military Government. There 
with 475 taneherdland 68 off pplisattled Bet 
an i u ¥ 
expenditures in 1931 were $700,233, rele) Cae 


A new convention superseding that of 1907 was _ 
ned at wy, m, Dec. 27, 1924. and was 
promptly ratified by both countries. It provided — 
for a loan up to $25,000,000 to refund and con- 
solidate exist loans and provided $10,000,000 for — 
public improvements. The customs receivership was _ 
extended until the amortization of the new loan. 


who is elected by direct vote ev fo ears, 
has a _vabinet of seven Secretaries of ar vents, and 
The National Congress—the Senate and the Cham. 


The customs receivership (William BH. Pullian : 


1905, to Dec. 31, 1933, collected in all yay Ag 


: 2 
The funded debt, Dec. 31, 1952, ‘was $16408.600° _ 


‘3 Foreign Countries—Dominican Republic; Ecuador. 


_ Because of the seriousness of the financial situa- 
_ tion due to the world wide depression, made much 
_ Worse by the disastrous hurricane of September, 1930, 
the government, on Oct. 24, 1931, adopted emergency 
; legislation giving priority to interest charges on the 
foreign loans and temporarily diverting certain cus- 
toms revenues from the sinking fund to maintenance 
of certain vital governmental functions. 
The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
States gold dollar. Except for about $200,000 in 
Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or 
Daper money) all currency in circulation is United 
ia stments by Americans in th 
vestments by Americans e Republic totaled 
-on Dec. 31, 1929, approximately $29,548,000. 
Recent budgets are: 


Year. Revenue. Exnenditure. 

Merete aan ace Sonics Wolves san $13,984,860 $13,967,545 

ET ee Sie a MIR a 9,975,674 10,642,189 

it 0 9 SRS ea 7,311,418 7,920,120 

SEN GC SN wa Sed ns Seey ide 7,424,652 7,424,652 

(TS Ade Se Es cee 7,063,496 7,063,496 

Imports and exports were: 

Year. Tmrorts. Exports. 

AU eareit<'s 5.2) aslyy.g)et8ieve 6 $22,729,444 © $23,736,498 

BBMSEN re Metet ie S34 f0 ce Kas As 15,229,219 18,551,148 

SUB aroha, aah S Jo hice ahs 10,151,762 13,067,162 
PIO Ces. fai tetad oo nee ae 7,794,343 11,164,271 

SO ere Rie eee 9,322,688 9,625,473 

BERET Be ooo alent tee = a 10,574,000 12,895,000 
Trade with the United States was: : 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

$14,189,681 $8,465,360 

9,270,704 7,254,551 

6,009,947 5,126,225 

4,630,232 3.380,308 

5,519,561 3,279,352 

5,843,768 3,784,939 


ECUADOR, 


REPUBLIC OF 


-AREA. No exact figures can be given, as the vast 
frontier east of the Andes in the drainage basin 
of the Upper Amazon is all unsurveyed and much 
of it unexplored. Claims by Ecuador, Peru, 
Colombia and Brazil conflict. The most accept- 
able estimate seems to be 118,500 square miles, 
but the extreme official Ecuadorian claim is 275,- 
936 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated between 1,500,000 and 
2,500,000, of which about 200,000 are pure Euro- 

: pean blood. - 
CAPITAL, Quito, 


Provisional President, Antonio Pons, set up Aug. 21, 
1935, by the Army, which had forced 
Jose M. Velasco Harra to resign after the attempt 
of part of the Quito Garrison to make him dictator, 
had failed. An election was called for October, 
1935. (See Chronology). 
Minister of Government, Major Luis Benigno Gallegos. 
Minister of Finance, Luis Alberto Carbo. 

Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 
on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in dispute, much territory being claimed 
by each of these three countries. Two cordillera of 
the Andes cross the country, with a dozen peaks 
above 16,000 feet in height, of which Chimborazo 

(alt. 21,424 feet), Cotopaxi (19,550 feet), Cayambe 
(is534 feet), and Antisana (19,260 feet) are the 
little developed, though the 

Mi has been but a 2 Jato 


, ey t 11,267 
a fi 2 
pounds, valued at 8,720,347 sucres in ‘1933. 

. Exports of petroleum in 1933 were valued_at an 

_ 238,372 sucres; coffee, 5,579,574; sugar, 559,427; 
Panama hats, 2/438,353; vegetable ivory nuts, 2,962,- 

r oo, and gold concentrates, 7,539,250. 

' The oil concessions cover 245,420 acres. Produc- 
ion of petroleum, in 1933, was 1,619,902 bbls.; in 
932, 1,549 784 bbls.; in 1931, 1,750,633 bbis.; and 

in 1930, 1,553,000 bbls., nearly all exported. 

; Guayaquil, the seaport, 

low fever. After a survey made by the Rocke- 
faticr Foundation in 1916, a scientific fight was 


was long a hotbed of 


635 


made under the direction or Gen. Gorgas, and May 
27, 1920, the Director General of Public Health 
announced that the disease had been stamped out. 
Guayaquil is connected with Quito by a railroad 
(290 miles), a two-day journey. In all, Ecuador 
has 530 miles of railroads, control of which was 
bought by the Government on May 28, 1925. 

in 1933 there entered the port of Guayaquil 1,275 
steam and eat cone of 639,920 tons. 

Ecuador's ependence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha, May 29, 1822,’and its history has been 
stormy even for a Latin-American republic. - It is 
estimated that three-fourths of its population are 
Indians, one-fifth mixed and only a small fraction 
white. Education is very backward. In 1931 
there were 2,081 primary schools with 3,618 teachers 
and 149,065 pupils enrolled; 17 secondary schools, 
2,992; 13 special schools, 2,633; and 4 universities, 
280. Congress in 1929 made education secular 
he free. Only adults who can read and write can 
vote. ‘ 

Ecuador returned to a constitutional form of 
Government on Sept. 10, 1928, when a National 
Assembly of 54 members, elected by the people in 
August, began its session. The Assembly by unani- 
mous vote continued President Ayora.in office, and 
on March 27, 1929 elected him Constitutional 
President (without right of reelection) for five years. 
He assumed office April 12. The new constitution 
was proclaimed March 29, and on May 7 the As- 
sembly established a cabinet of six ministers ap- 
pointed by the President. The Minister of the 
Interior succeeds to the Presidency if a vacancy 
occurs. The Senate of 32 members is elected by social 
groups for four years; the Chamber of Deputies 
36 members elected for two years by provinces 
by popular vote. 

Ecuador and Peru requested President Roosevelt 
to act as arbitrator with negotiating commissions 
to be sent to Washington to effect a settlement of 
the century-old boundary dispute concerning owner- 
ship of the vast territory on the upper Amazon 
River lying between Morona, Maranon, Napo, and 
Pileomayo Rivers. He accepted Feb. 6, 1934. 

Ecuador, though rated as an original member of 
the League of Nations, did not qualify until Sept. 
28, 1934, when she informed the Council by cable- 
gram that she had ratified the covenant and desired 
to join the League. . 

Ecuador issued a decree Sept. 24, 1927, forbidding 
the entry into the country of all foreign clergymen, 
irrespective of religious faith. 

An eight-hour labor law and a model child labor 
law were put in effect Jan. 1, 1929. 

By invitation of the Government, Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, with a staff of 
American experts went, in October, 1926, to Ecuador, 
and after four months study presented plans for 
reorganizing the finances of the country. AS a result 
the Central Bank was opened June 1, 1927, with a 
capital of 10,000,000 sucres, to which is given the 
exclusive privilege of issuing banknotes for 50 years. 
The bank, on June 30, 1934, had a note circulation 
of 40,100,000 sucres, with a gold cover of 17,300,000 
sucres, and foreign assets of 10,600,000 sucres, 2, 
cover of 67.5%, legal reserve being 52.83%. 

A budget law, new taxation and revised eustoms 
duties were among the 25 reforms recommended and 
adopted. About $30,000,000 of American capital is 
invested in the country. 

The sucre (= 48.6 cents) had fallen to 20.08 cents; © 
in February, 1927, it was stabilized at 20 cents gold 
(—0.300933 grain fine gold). It was maintained in 
1935 at 10.50 to the dollar. ! 

The budget for 1933 (actual) was balanced at 
41,842,328 sucres; that for 1934 was estimated to 
balance at 48,970,000 sucres, and for 1935 at 50,- 
160,000 sucres. The public debt on Jan. 2, 1934 was 
$25,749,425, of which $11,292,021 resented in- 
terest in arrears. No payments have’ been made in 
the debt for 5 years. The internal debt amounted 
to 38,200,189 sucres. ' 

Ecuador abandoned the gold standard Feb. 9, — 
1932, the suspension effective until Noy. 10, when 


it was further extended. y 
Trade in dollars ($1=5 au bs mites 
Year. mp0! rts. 
1929 GN das Bisiasalaje’e dia WC aagE $16,926,053 $17,207,364 
thts! Une ais 5 anna 12,795,223 16,129,308 
TOSTRiciac. «stash es sae eases 8,815,224 11,332,034 
BOs ce essed aims at Ufelgreerate 6,962,000 9,859,562 
ABs pt alsiy = ata g to ae 037,260 8,8 


56,352 


iy 
a 
: 
: 
: 
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‘Red Sea on the east. 


EGYPT, KINGDOM OF 
MISR. 

ARBA, estimated, about 347,840 square miles, exclu- 
sive of the Soudan (which see). Cultivable lands 
are 12,226 square miles; Sinai desert, 11,614; 
Libyan and Arabian deserts, 324,000. 

POPULATION, Census of February, 1927, 14,186,- 
898. exclusive of about 40,000 nomads. 

CAPITAL, Cairo, pop. census of 1927, 1,064,567; 
other cities, Alexandria, pop. 573,063; Port Said 
gnd Ismailia, 133,677; Tanta, 90,014; Mansura, 
63,676; Asyut, 57,132; Faiyum, 52,863; Zagazig, 
52,839; Suez, 40,309; and Damietta, 34,907. 

King, Fuad 1., born March 26, 1868, son of the 
jate Khedive Ismail Pasha, succeeded his brother 
Hussein Kamil on his death as Sultan Oct. 9, 
1917, proclaimed King March 16, 1922, on ter- 
mination of British protectorate and recognition 
of the independence of Egypt. He married 
Princess Nazli, May 24, 1919. Hetr, his son 
Prince Farouk, born Feb. 11, 1920. 

Premier and Minister of the Intertor, Tewfik 
Nessim Pasha. 

Minister of Finance, Anmed Pasha Abdel Wahab, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aziz Pasha Izzet. 

Minister of War, Maj.-Gen. Tewfik Bey Abdullah. 

British High Commissioner for Egypi and the Soudan, 
Sir Miles W. Lampson, app’d Aug. 18, 1933. 
Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 

with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 

Beyond that, between the 

Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Akabah, 

lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat and 

sandy; on the north, runs the Egyptian coast line 
but with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 

8,680 feet in the southern third. Along the west 


' ¢oast of the Red Sea is the Eastern or Arabian 


desert, with a great backbone of rugged mountains 
(highest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Ethiopia. 
On the south is the Soudan, the parallel of the 22° 
north latitude forming thesboundary. To the west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
west of Cairo, where stand the Pyramids of Giza, 
of which the great pyramid is 451 feet high, and 
the Sphinx. This desert stretches to Tripoli, a vast 
Monotonous limestone plateau with a few depres- 
sions where wells and springs furnish water to 
irrigate small areas. These oases support a popu- 
lation of several thousands. Egypt is about the 


‘size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but its 


fertile’ territory is about the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226 
square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
are taken up by canals, roads, date -plantations, 


_ ete.; and 2,850 by the surface of the Nile. its marshes 


and lakes. The river_runs between sandstone cliffs 
from Wadi Halfa to Esna, with a stretch of granite 
near Aswan, where the valley narrows to half a 
mile, and limestone from there through Luxor to 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10 miles. The 
fertile lands occupy the floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 
spread out in a silt-created delta, forming the richest 
soil of the country. The Nile has a total length 
of 3,470 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to the 
Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Hgypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of May, 
rises slowly until the middle of July and rapidly 
throughout August, reaching its maximum at the 
beginning of September; then it falls slowly through 
October and November. At Cairo the maximum 


© grea. dam at Aswan (Assouan) 590 miles 

above Cairo, completed Dec. 10, 1902, is a mile and 
@ quarter long. The width at the bottom was about 
82 feet and height about 130 feet. It cost about 
$12,000,000 and added 1,408,900 acres to the arable 
soil of Hgypt. The dam was raised 1614 feet and its 
‘and the storage capacity is "2,423 Ilion cubic 
metres. The dain regulates the flow of the Nile, 
a task shared by smaller barrages at Erna, Assiut, 
Zitta and at the head of the delta. Irrigation canals 
distribute the silt-laden water to the fields. 

The dam was raised again in 1930-35 by 30 feet 
to increase its storage capacity by 5,400 million 
cubic metres and rmit 700,000 additional acres 
of land in the Nile Valley to be cultivated—an 
increase of value estimated at $180,000,000. 

e Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile was completed 
in 1925, and surveys have been made for the damming 
of Lake Tana, the source of the Blue Nile in Ethiopia, 
for further control of the Nile waters. 


. thickness increased in 1907-12 at a cost &. 37,500,000, 


Foreign Countries—Egypt. 


The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this number — 


00,000 by engineering im- 


may be increased to_ 7,6! - 


provements. King Mena (circa 4000 


GC) is” 


credited with being the founder of the first s ientifio 


system of using the water of the Nile for irrigation 
Sarmeaess and that plan, the basin system, is still 


used for all the land south of Deirut in Upper Egypt. 


By this system the land is divided into rectangular 
areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and sur- 
rounded by banks: water is admitted to these-basins 
during the flood period (August) to am average 
depth of 3 feet and is left on the land for about 
forty days; it is then run off and the seed sown 
broadcast on the uncovered land. A system of 
perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced in 1820 by Mohammed Ah Pasha; 
this was restored and greatly improved during 
the British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, cereals, beans, 
sugar Cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief crops. 
Two and three crops a year are grown. The yield 
of cotton, acreage and value of exports, for nine years, 
the crop year ending July 31, were: 


Value of 
¥ Acres. Pounds. Exports. 
1926-27...... 1,853,360 859,777,474 £E38,999.000 
1927-28 «1,573,815 603,333,756 45,137,832 
1928-29 1,804,434 795,861,300 41,361,000 
1929-30... .. 21,911.454 836,734,780 23,788,470 
1930-31. 22... 2,161,550 748,678,765 19,688,070 
1931-32...... 1,746,890 630,760,850 17,8666 
1932-33...... 1,872,769 646,500,000 21,379,646 
1933-34 ...... 1,882,260 849,201,200 24,878,900 
1934-35 ...... 1,798,160 772,502,000 «......... 


The export of raw cotton in the calendar year 
1933 was 777,943,000 Ibs., valued at $72,659,000; 
and in 1932, 663,486,000 Ibs., valued at $64,238,000. 

The Government restricted the area under cot- 
ton for 1927, 1928 and 1929 to one-third of each man’s 
holdings; this was further reduced, in 1932, to one- 
half the area planted the previous year. 
were taken off in 1934. 

The wheat harvest in 1934 was 10,145,000 metric 
tons from 1,440,010 acres. Large crops of barley, 
beans, lentils, onions, maize, millet, rice and apr 
cane are grown. The census of live stock in 1983 
returned: Horses, 33,988; donkeys, 753,346; mules, 
18,789; cows, 912,018; buffaloes, 856,610; sheep, 
Ceti: goats, 679,479; camels, 153,898; and pigs, 


The agricultural population (Fellaheen) forms 
about 62% of the whole, a large proportion of them 
(2,107,650 in 1933) being small land owners holding 
up to 5 acres each; 6,564 were foreigners. 

Petroleum has been found in both the Arabian 
desert, west of the Red Sea, and on the Mt. Sinai 
peninsula, To what extent, however, no announce- 
ment has been made. Trilling is go on. Pro- 
duction, in 1932 was 1,742,370 bbls.; in 1931, 1,845,- 
938 bbls.; in 1930, 1,996,000 bbls. Production of 
manganese ore was 100,195 metric tons in 1931 
and 121,211 tons in 1930. Export of phosphate 
rock was 475,604 metric tons in 1933 and 410,492 
tons in 19382. 

The chief imports are textiles and yarns, ma- 
chinery and hardware, tobaeco (none is allowed 
to be raised in Egypt), chemicals and perfumes 
coal, oil, cereals and anima! food products and 
leather. 

Egypt on March 31, 1931, had 2,973 miles of 
railroads (exclusive of sidings) owned and operated 
by the state, and 723 miles of light agricultural rajil- 
roads owned by private companies, mostly in the 
delta. Cairo was connected by railroad with the 
Palestine system by the opening of the swing bridge 
over the Suez Canal. e line from Luxor to 
Aswan (124 miles) was opened on standard gauge 
aoe 4 1926, permitting through trains from Sale 

The railroads in 1932-33 carried 32,221,296 pas- 
sengers and 4,773,000 tons of merchandise, exohudiae 
service transports. The operating expenses were 
pA tk Ss pS ce an ppb a $408 

gross receipts which were ,749, 873. he 
net receipts were £E1,469,343. 

There are two regular weekly air mail. services 
and Tails, Gud cap reguiet weckly ce want ane 

4 one fr ar weekly a service 
between Cairo, the Soudan and South Africa. 


} 


Restrictions — 


vessels of 33,405,014 tons. The merchant mari 

| ay Hie Coe ig peer: of 46 Se oS oe "83.0 
ge and 2 sa’ 
A s ing vessels of 1,426 gross 
There are 4,178 miles of roads passable for ~ 
ated ve wie ee miles of desert Toutes have 
ar or ordin: cars. E 2 

automobiles registered.” wo Sioa 


Four-fifths of the people are of the ancient Egyp- 
tlan stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien kings, and whose physical 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolis six thousand years ago. The Copts em- 
braced Christianity in the first century of the 
Christian era, hold the orthodox Patriarch 
of Alexandria as the successor of St. Mark. They 
numbered 946,393 in 1927. There are 235,518 
Christians of other sects, and 63,550 Jews. The 
far larger part of that ancient stock embraced 

Mohammedanism on the conquest in the seventh 

century, and speak Arabic to-day. With the 40,000 

Bedouins and 110,000 Soudanese and Berberins 

(of whom one-seventh are nomads), and in- 

cluding also some Nubians, the Mohammedans 

numbered in 1927, 12,969,260. They have a famous 
seat of Moslem learning in the University at El- 

Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 972. In 1914 it had 

405 professors and 9,749 students, and affiliated 
_With it were the Mosque of El-Ahmed at Tanta 

with 2,860 students, the Mosque of Damietta with 

411, and the Meshia Khat Olama at Alexandria 

with 1,854. The Cabinet on Sept. 30, 1929, voted to 

modernize the curriculum of the University and 

Substitute the teaching of modern languages and 


modern ces, under a new rector, the Sheik 
Mustapha al Moraghi, who has studied at Columbia 
University. 


The peppieee of illiteracy was 89.2% in 1927; 
in 1933 children in school numbered 670,000, of 
whom 500,000 were in elementary schools. 

The foreign population, census of 1927, numbered 
225,600 of which British were 34,169, exclusive of its 
military force; Greeks, 76,264; Italians, 52,462; 
French, 24,332; Turks, 9,284; and Syrians. and 
Palestinians, 6,716. 

During the forty-two years of British rule the 
population has doubled (census of 1882, 6,831,131). 
In the last eight years land has trebled in value. 
one trucks crowd camels from historic caravan 


* King Fuad promulgated a new constitution Oct. 
22, 1930. The-Chamber of Deputies was reduced 
from 235 to 150 members elected by indirect suffrage 
for five years and the Senate from 122 to 100, of 
whom the King nominates 60, and 40 are elected by 
universal suffrage for ten years; one-half are chosen 
every five years. The right to initiate financial laws 
is reserved for the King; he appoints and dismisses 
Ministers who are responsible to the Chamber; 
he can dissolve the Chamber. Islam is the State 
Teligion and Arabic the official language. Liberty 
of the individual and of religious belief are guaranteed 

compulsory and free elementary education is 
established for both sexes. 

The Wafd (Nationalist) party representing about 
90% of the people is bitterly opposed_to the con- 
stitution and refused to cooperate. Consequently 
the country has been ruled under royal decrees. 

The strength of the army is about 12,500, with an 

additional 1,150 in the aan bodyguard. Service 
is compulsory. The normal British garrison, 1933, 
numbered 11,900. Di uarters 
of the British Middle East Air Command, and 

contains four squadrons and air depots. 

The debt, which has been handled by Caisse de la 
Dette, a body ig raged the creditors of the 
Treasury, was as follows April 30, 1934: 


Guaranteed loan, 3%.........-0-0+++- 


ileged debt, 3 a 30,633,980 
onided “et a 55,250,460 


Unified debt, 4% 


FROG poids ezN Mio islesele\ Mia's, oiela’s-s a 0 £88,955,440 

Of this sum the Government and the Debt Com- 
mission held £E15,139,250 of the bonds The Turk- 
ish Tribute Loans aggregate £8,719,960. 

The surplus in the treasury, April 30, 1933, 
amounted to about £H31,440,929. 

The Egyptian pound is worth £1, 0s, 6.15d or 
$4.943 at par of exchange, ‘but it fell In sympathy 
with the break in the pound sterling, as pt 
followed Great Britain off the gold stand: 


‘Sept. 21, 1931. The Egyptian pound averaged 
$4.65 in 1931; $3.75 in June, 1932, and $3.3985 in 


on 


. It was worth $5.16 in June, 1934, after the 
revaluation of the dollar, and stood at $5.08 on 
Aug. 1, 1935. ; 

_ The bank note circulation, June 30, 1935, was 

_£E18.000,000, with a cover of £E6,500,000 in gold 

and. £E13,800,000 in foreign assets. 


‘ 
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Recent budgets are: 
Fiscal Year. Revenues. Expenditures. 
1929-30, actual. ..... £E41,889,84 £E49, 128,413 
1930-31, actual... ... 38,587,828 41,222,580 
1931-32, actual...... 37,774,173 36,991,858 
1932-33, actual. ..... 37,492,520 37,309.639 
1933-34, actual... .. 32,630,223 30,548,711 
1934-35, estimated... 31,378,000 31,378,0 
_ Imports and exports were: : 

¥ ear. Imports, ports. 
DROS ae ie nn aie £E56,090,000 £E51,752,000 
LRG Cai eens ered 46,843,000 31,130,000 
LIE NI eects Sa eh keg at 31,246,000 25,660,000 
TR re cate ees 27,262,000 25,267,000 
TDOSE eet eae 26,756,000 28,848,000 
SOD nS oh, Sol coast 29,227,000 + 31,071,004 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. mports, Exports 

PORN sim ae Cataehs ob $14,026,533 $39,674,645 

WD S reat wi eRe nh 8,903,886 13,589,577 | 
DORE ae cktersetne Seo 5,269,270 4,016,832 

ROR ec Ave devia LK ONG 2,706,634 4,849,351 r 
DOSS iia bien) cient 3,816,864 6,128,223 

WBF eskaciceehis antes ats 6,866,747 953,447 


ESTONIA, REPUBLIC OF 
EESTI VABARIIK 


AREA, 18,355 square miles. 
POPULATION, census, Mar. 1, 1934, 1,126,383, 
CAPITAL, Tallinn (formerly Reval). population 

1934, 135,738; Tartu (Dorpat), 76,000. a 
Provisional President and Prime Minister, Constantin 

Paets, elected Nov. 1, 1932. 

Estonia eomprises the former Russian province 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Governments of Pskow and 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U.S. S. R. (Russia) 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga ‘ 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of a 
Finland on the north. Estonia is about the size . 
of the States of Vermont and New Hampshire, 4 
The Estonians are of Finnish-Ugritan origin. be 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a | 
series of rolling hills running from north to south with 
an average altitude of 100 to 400 feet. The coast 
line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the occupation 
of 70% of the people. There are 126,560 allotments; 
2,532,800 acres are under eultivation; 2,602,270 
in meadows and 1,836,400 in pastures. 

Peat bogs cover 500,000 acres and furnish much 
of thefuel. The State owns 1,835,361 of the 2,224,000 
acres of forests, which contain 42% spruce, 21% pine. 
19% birch, and 10% poplar. \ 

The acreage and principal crops in metric tons in 


1933 and 1934, were: 4933 1934 
Acres Met, Tons Acres Met. Tons 

Wheat...... 155,600 66,700 160,550 84,600, 
FEVE 51s 4 nae 373,400 221,900 363,090 230,200 
Barley...... 255,900 81,200 256,880 114,900 
@atec: eee ae ,800 116,300 343,330 9,600 
Potatoes... 168,900 949,000 177,840 892,100 
Flax fibre. 37,050 5,200 51,870 Al 
Flax seed. 7,050 ,200 51,870 7,400 


The livestock census of 1934 returned: Horses, 
215,510; cattle, 646,250; sheep, 552,070, and swine, 
281, . There were about 318 dairies, of which 
91.2% were cooperative, and the dairy products 
chiefly butter exported in 1934 was over one quarter 
ut the total export; Germany took 48% and England, 


%. : 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 square miles and amounting to 5,625,000 
metric tons. The shale is of very high quality and | 
yields from 2.3% to 4% of crude oil. The govern- 
Iment’s own distillery has a capacity of 5, tons 
of crude oil from 280,000 tons of shale annually and 
a Swedish company has been turning out gasoline for 
local automobiles, supplying ‘about 20% of Estonia 
consumption. 

There is no state religion; 78.6% of the popula- 
tion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Ilit- 
erates above 10 years of age number 3%, Education ~— 
ig free and compulsory. The famous Tartu Univer- 
sity had, in 1931, 3,292 students. 

An eight-hour working day has been adopted; 
also public insurance of workmen; nightwork for 
women and children is prohibited. 

The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, and timber The chief imports 
are cotton, machinery and metals. 

Estonia declared her independence on Feb. 24, 
1918, after the Bolshevist coup d’etat. The Con- 
stitution adopted June 15, 1920, was superseded oy a 
néw one on Feb. 5, 1934, following an overwhelming 
referendum vote. It provides for the election by 
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direct vote of a President for a five-year term. He 
is given wide powers to conduct internal and foreign 
policies, may veto’ bills, may limit or extend the 
sessions of the Assembly, and may dissolve it. He 
drafts the budget, may dismiss Ministers, and, in 
extreme emergencies, will have the power to legis- 
late by decrees. ‘The Assembly (Riigikogu) was re- 
duced from 100 to 50 members, elected every four 
years by proportional representation, and by univer- 
Sal direct, equal and secret suffrage. Military service 
is compulsory. 

The government, in March, 1934, put the country 
under martial law, later extended for a year, in an 
effort to suppress Nazi, Fascist and Communist 
intrigues, and in April postponed the elections 


called for by the Constitution. 


The Minister of the Interior Karl Hinbund by 
decree on March 6, 1935, abolished all political 
parties. The Workers party which includes the 
Communists was outlawed Apr. 5, 1930. The 
Minister of Propaganda announced in August, 1935, 
that the old parliament would never be reconvened, 
put that a new constitution providing a corporate 
state on the Italian model would be drawn up. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania signed a pact at 
Riga on Aug,-30, 1934, providing for cooperation 
in tariffs and other economic and social matters of 
concern tothe three countries. 

The death penalty in murder cases under the new 
criminal code promulgated by presidential decree on 
Feb. 1, 1935, gives the condemned the choice of 
drinking cyanide of potassium or being hanged. 
The first to face the penalty refused the cup, the 
second accepted it. / 

Tallinn has a fine harbor. It should be classi- 
fied among’ the non-freezing ports of the Baltic 


' Sea, and only in few winters the port is inaccessible 


for small ships without the aid of ice-breakers for 
@ period of about three weeks (Jan.-Feb.). 

‘he merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 85 steamers of 106,495 gross tonnage, 22 motor 
ships of 7,236 gross tonnage, and 38 sailing vessels 
of 12,696 gross tonnage. 

The mileage of the state-owned railways, 1932, 


The Estonian Government made a valiant fight 


in 1931-33 to remain on the gold standard 


Great Britain left it. The economic struggle upset 
three governments before the country was itself 
forced off in June-July, 1933. Estonia had re- 
organized its currency on Jan. 1, 1928, creating the 
Estonian kroon (= 0.403226 grams of pure gold), 


‘the same as the Swedish krone, and divided into 100 


cents, each equalling one Estonian mark. At old par 
of exchange, stabilized since 1924, the kroon equalled 
26.8 cents: at new par sonal 45.37 cents. 

The State Bank (Eesti Pank), established in 1919 
with a capital increased in 1921 to 250,000,000 
Estonian marks, was reorganized in 1928 and given 


the sole power of note issue. The note circulation, 


June 30, 1935, was 36.5 miilion kroons, coyered by a 

gold reserve of-32.8 million kroons and foreign ex- 

change holdings (assets) of 1.6 million kroons. 
it foreign debt, on Jan. 1, 1934, was $17,787,280 

to the United States; £1,278,262 to the United 

Kingdom, and 8,141,289 kronor to Sweden. 
Recent budgets, in thousands of kroons: 


ear. ev. Exp. 
1931-32 (actual)............. 85,199 87, 
7082-83 (actual)............5 66,119 68,510 
1p8a-34 (estimated).:........ 5,250 250 
1934-35 (estimated).......... 71,454 72,000 
1935-36 (estimated).......... 69,500 69,500 


122,967 


$748,975 


549,027 
484,512 


ETHIOPIA, 
ABYSSINIA. 
AREA, estimated, 350,000 square miles, 


EMPIRE OF 


POPULATION, estimated, 10.000.000. 

CAPITAL, Addis Ababa; pop., estimated, 70,000. 

Emperor, Ras Taffarl Makonnen, grand nephew of 
the late Emperor Menelik, born July ty. 1891, 
crowned King Shea, the chief. province otf 
Hihiopia, Oct. 1928, with the title of ‘King of 
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Kings of Ethiopia, the Conquering Lion of Judah 
and the Elect of God,” which was proclaimed in 
the seventy languages of Ethiopia. He succeed 
the late Empress Waizeru Zauditu, daughter of — 
Menelik, elected Empress Sept. 27. 1926, died 
Apr. 2, 1930, whose sovereignty he had shared. He 
married Ouizero Menen in 1912 and has two sons 
and three daughters. He was crowned Emperor 
Nov. 2, 1930, taking the name Haile Selassie. 
Heir, his eldest son, Asfaou Wosan; born 1916, 
married May 10, 1932, the daughter of Ras Say 
Duon, 

Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), is a mountainous volcanic 
country in northeast Africa, bounded by Hritrea — 
(Italian), French Somaliland and British Somaliland 
on the northeast, Italian Somaliland on the south- 
east, Kenya Colony (British) on the south, and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. The agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of the country are com- 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water 
power is unused. In the lower country and deep 
valleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, cotton, 
coffee and-rubber are produced, while grain, fruit 
tobacco, potatoes, etc., are grown in the higher 
temperate country. The upper slopes are given over 
to cattle raising. Hides, skins, coffee and beeswax 
are the chief exports, and cotton goods the chief im- 
ports. 

A railroad 487 miles long, built under French 
auspices, runs from Jibuti, the French-owned port on 
the Red Sea, to the capital. 

ade through Jibuti, the Anglo Egyptian Soudan 
and British Somaliland in 1934 was estimated at 
about $10,000,000 

Trade with the United States was: 1934, imports 
$19,218; exports, $522,154; 1933, imports, $29,078; 
eS ae: 1,164; 1932, imports, $38,024; exports, 

The religion is Christianity of the Coptic sect. 
Education is for the clergy alone and the people are 
generally illiterate. : 

German scientists describe the Abyssinians as ‘ta 
mixed Hamito-Semitic people,’”” and other ethnolo- 
gists assert thatthe ‘true Abyssinian type contains no 
Negro blood whatever and none of the Negro quali- 
ties, either physical or mental.’’ The royal family 
claims descent from Menelik, the son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) 
is the only country in Africa that was neutral in the 
World War. It applied for membership in the e 
of Nations in 1923. After an investigation into the 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and the promulga- 
tion of a decree in June, 1923, making slave trading 
punishable by death, the country was admitted to the 

ie, Sept. 28, 1923. 

Emperor Haile Selassie on May 18, 1935, issued a 
decree abolishing slavery throughout the country and 
ordered the equalization of land taxation. 

Great Britain and Italy agreed between themselves 
in December, 1925, that they would support h 
other to secure for the British the right to build a Gani 
at Lake Tana, the soiiree of the Blue Nile for the irri- 
gation of the Soudan, and the Italians to build a rail- 
way between Hritrea and Italian Somaliland. Lake 
Tana is at an altitude of about 6,000 feet, is about 
40 miles long and 30 wide, and an area of about 1,200 
square miles, The Blue Nile flows out a relatively 
broad stream and 21 miles from the lake makes a 
plunge of 80 feet into a narrow gorge. Inthe next 30 
miles it descends 2,000 feet in a series of falls, and 
near the Soudan-Piains there is an additional fall of 
2,000 feet. Possibilities of easy power development 


are great. fl 

Ethiopia who had not been consulted, protest 
the League of Nations in 1926. Great Britain be 
Italy protested that no encroachment was in oh dad. 
and the matter was dropped. Italy and Ethiopi: 
in a joint statement issued in Rome Sept. 29, 193: 
reiterated their mutual attitude of friendship ad 
mena che aall ft 

‘or the daily record of events leading up to 
the Italo-Ethiopian ve and the nayeby dink 
progress of the war see the Chronology. 

The United States, after a la) of 20 yea 
reestablished diplomatic relations With Ethiop! th 
1928, Addison E. Southard being sent to dds 
Ababa as Minister and Consul General. ¥ 
_ The total value of American property in Ethiopia 
is estimated by the State Department at $750,000. 

Emperor Haile Selassie on July 16, 1931, gave the 
people a constitution providing a legislative body of 
two chambers with responsible ministers to carry out 
its  deckeigng. NS R 

e current coin is the Maria Theresa doll; 
minted in Austria and imported as a commodity: 
It averaged 33 cents in 1934 and 27 cents in 1933. 
Taxes bring in between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 a 
ie governinent, Oot, 120A ants name henge 

! € Oct. 12, , and its name 
to the Bane of Ethiopia. base 
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Foreign 
_ FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF 
_.-—-« SUOMEN TASAVALTA 


REA, 149,852 sq. m. (388,217 sq. km.) includi 
the new vince of Petsamo cemiorita: the Arctic 


_ _ Ocean. ‘ 
__ POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1930, 3,667,067: 
© of which 3/022,257 spoke Finnish: '342,015, 
Swedish; 8,216, Russian; 3,719, German, ‘and 
2,113, Lapponic. The urban population’ com- 
prises 19.51%. Of the people 89.4% are Finnish 
speaking, and 10.1% Swedish speaking: 96.2% are 
Lutherans. 
_. ‘CAPITAL, Helsingfors (Helsinki), pop., 1933, 268,- 
f 592. Other cities: Abo (or Turku, which in 1929 
celebrated its 700th anniversary), 69,041: Tam- 
merfors, 58,220; Viborg, (Vilturi) 71,817; and five 
others of more than 10,000 
President, Pehbr Evind Svinhufvud (born 1861), 
1931-37, Conservative, elected Feb. 16, 1931. 


' Premier, Prot. T. M. Kivim&ki, Progress Part 
Dee. 14, 1932. - = 


Foreign Minister, A. V. Hackzell, Coalition. * 
Finance Mintster, Dr. H. M. J. Relander, Coalition. 


Finland, formerly an autonomous Grand Duchy 
of the Russian Empire, is bounded on the north by 
Norway, a narrow strip of land separating it from 
the Arctic Ocean. Except for a few miles which 
contains the port of Petsamo, on the east by Russia, 
on the south by the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the 
Baltic Sea, and on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Sweden, and Norway. In territory it is as large as 
New England, New York and New Jersey. 

: Geologically the country is oneof the oldest lands, 
basically of azoic rock of almost indestructable hard- 
ness. This was covered by ice in the last glacial 
epoch which ended about 15,000 years ago. The 
glaciers gouged out much of the over lying sand and 
clay and, melting, left vast moraines (or ‘‘eskers’’) 
in the southern part. In the hollows thus left lie 
“60,000 lakes and 80,000 islands.” The lake and 
canal waterways are navigable for 2,500 miles, 
used in 1932 by 34,505 vessels and 8,612 lumber 
rafts. Notable are the mighty Imsatra rapids of the 
river Vuokski, having, in a channel about 25 yards 
wide, an aggregate fall of about 72 feet in 4,300 feet 
and a volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 
480 and 700 cubic metres per second discharging 

' ultimately into Lake Ladoga. The Imatra power 

plant which harnesses the’ turbulent waters to pro- 
duce 216,000 h.p., was put in operation in 1929. 
» Lakes cover 17,099 square miles, or 11.5 per cent 
of the total area, and 73.4 per cent of the land area, 
62,429,000 acres, is covered by forests of _ pine, 
spruce and birch; of this 46,764,000 acres (17,570,- 
000 belonging to the State) are productive. 

Lumber is the most important industry and scien- 
tifically carried on. The annual cut is 1,143 million 
cubic feet, and the annual growth is 1,568 million 
cubic feet, while it is estimated with further improve- 
ment in forestation the annual cut may be increased 

i .50 r exports in 1930 were valued 


. Lumbe 
at ,158,000; in 1931, $42,349,620; in 1932, $41,- 
762,300; 

343,800. 
Although 


in 1933, $42,229,500, and in 1934, $67,- 
extending far north into very cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
_ Finland is an agricultural country. Its total cul- 
tivated area in 1933 was 5,434,000 acres (about 6.6 
percent) and the capital invested in agriculture was 
estimated at $491,000,000. 
Under the Land Purchase Act of 1918-19 every 
farmer tenant was given the opportunity to own 
- land through the payment of a redemption price in 
Government guaranteed bonds to the land owners. 
Tn 1901 only 110,000 farms were cultivated by their 
owners; in 1920 the number was 182,500. The total 
number of farms in 1929 was 285,390, of which 
. 217,800 were of less than 25 acr 


a 
4 t 


or 


: es. 
4 of pee ae tt Tag (60%) in 1931 were en- 
aged agriculture. 
nt harvests, in metric tons, have been: 
eee 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Wheat. ........- 7 3 ‘67 73,100 
MUO Nat e's Pane ho crate 329,400 371,700 394,800 
io ee gee ee 178, 78,500 218, 
oe ORES ed 669, 635,500- _ 770,600 
Potatoes 6 se. 983,400 1,818,800 1,160,000 


_ Butter production in 1933 was 52,397,896 Ibs., 
of which the export was 24,460,653 Ibs.; 26,202,000 
Ibs. were exports in 1932, and 32,020,000 Ibs. in 
1931. The export of eggs was 10,997 tons in 1933, 
6,267 tons in 1932, and 1,885 tons in 1931. 
The livestock census, 1933, returned: Horses, 
356,900; cattle, 1,745,000; sheep, 973,400; goats, 
- 11,300; and swine, 435,000. 
Jand had in 1933, 3,527 large factories with 
36 workers turning out a product valued at 
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} $201,575,640 


— Wood in- 


($233,452,800 in 1930). 
76 hments with 42,497 em- 


6: 
dustries had 768 establis 
plarses and an output valued at $39,832,800; 653 _ 
ron and mechanical works had 23,707 employees, 
and an output of $22,890,212; 276 textile factories — 
had 22,113 employees and ‘an output of $22,244,295. 
The 193 paper and wood pulp mills, with 16,730 em- 
ployees, had an output of $46,673,827. — 
The export of newsprint paper, 1934, was 260,429 
metric tons valued at $9,063,815; in 1933, 225) fs : 
tons valued at_ $5,687,000, and ‘in 1932,’ 221/50 4 
tons valued at $6,106,000; ground wood pulp, 1934, 
248,954 tons valued ‘at $4,564,310; 1933, 207,916 
tons valued at $2,274,000; 1932,'177,418 tons valued g 
at $2,204,000; and of chemical woodpulp, 1934, 
802,113 tons; valued at $27,785,200; 1933, 797,878 
tons valued at $17,245,000, and in 1932, 744,942 
tons valued at $17,839,000. ee 
A commercial agreement for one year with 
Germany, signed on March 24, 1934, ended a trade — 
war, and on Feb. 13, 1934, a most-favored-nation — 
treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights” 
was signed with the United States. y 
Germany supplied 20.7% of the imports in 1934, 
and took 10.1% of the exports, while Great Britain 
supplied 22.8% and took 46.5%. + ie 
There were, in 1931, about 5,650 cooperative 
societies, with a membership of over 700,000, dom- 
inating all commercial activities. The two great 
wholesale societies had gross sales in 1931 totalin 
1,428.5 million F. marks ($35,998,200), a decrease 
of 15% as compared with 1930. Total sales of the 
420 cooperatives having 2,248 retail outlets amoun ; 
4 ree million F. marks ($37,981,440), a decreas ; 
(e) 3%. . ~7 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state — 
religion, although there is absolutely free worshi 
Three universities have 6,688 students, and abou 
49,482 are in secondary schools. Illiteracy is less. 
than 1%. eS 
In 1933 the birth rate was 17.4 and the death 
rate 12.9. ' Zot 
There are 3,404 miles of railroads, all but 158 
state owned, and 19,372 miles of highways. — th 
The Finish merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was i 
composed of 252 steamships of 394,906 gross tonnage, _ 
50 motor ships of 22,984 gross tonnage, and 66 — 
sailing vessels of 63,354 gross tonnag L 


atin) 1934 
there entered in all ports, 7,657 vessels of 5,378,980 — 


net tonnage in the foreign_trade; of these 3,344 were 
Finnish. nad 
Finland, after the downfall of the Czar, 
representative government restored to her by 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshe 
coup d’etat the Diet and Senate on Dec. 6, 19 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. 
war between the “Reds” and ‘‘Whites’’ foll 
With German intervention, the ‘“‘Reds’’ wer 
feated and driven back into Russia in two bai 
at the end of April, 1918, and the Germa) ay 
went home in December of that year. On Jul; i 
1919, the Finnish Diet resolved to establish a. 
public, and a peace treaty acknowledging the in 
pendence of Finland was signed with R 
Dorpat, Oct. 14, 1920. ate 
Finland is governed under the constitutional 
of 1906 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 m¢ 
elected ie on a proportional representati 
basis. Men and women of 24 years of age ha 
the suffrage." The President is chosen for six year: 
by an Electoral College of 300 chosen by prop 
tional representation by direct vote; he appoil 


since July 5, 1930, was elected by the EPlectora 
lege on Feb. 16, 1931 for the six-year term (193: 
to succeed Dr. L. Fr. Rolander. he 

The Parliament elected Oct. 1, 1930, on N 
11 enacted laws to prevent Communists 
becoming members of Parliament or from 
nominated as candidates; and also to em 
President, in case of a grave political emerge: 
take extraordinary measures for safeguarding 
order. The Communist party had been outl 
the Supreme Appeal Court in June, 1925, 

The Diet elected July 1 and 3, 1933, stan 


iy 


- moyements” which forbids political parties estab- 
_ jishing military organizations. 
3 Finland, under prohibition since June 1, 1919, 
. bya referendum on Dec. 29 and 30, 1931, voted 
544,967 (70.5%) for repeal of the law, 217,019 
~ (28.1%) for retention and 10,915 (1.4%) for modi- 
- figation permitting light wine and beer only. Of 
the 346,715 women voting, 66% were opposed to 
prohibition. Parliament on Jan. 30, 1932, passed 
the repeal bill, 120 to 45, with 34 absentees, which 
became effective April 5. The new law provided for 
strict government regulation such as obtains in 
_ Sweden, set up a corporation with a capital of 30 
million F. marks for the importation, manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages, in which 98% 
—_of the stock is held by the government. 
~~. The bill aims to restrict profits, A dividend of 
12, only is allowed; profits beyond that are to go: 
- 15% to old age and unemployment fund, and the 
rest to promoting temperance work and putting 
_ down illegal liquor trade, Rum running was stamped 
SYORbS. fo. 
- Finland has an air force of 150 planes nearly all 
home built. The effective army in 1935 numbered 
1,798 officers and 29,500 men. The military budget. 
_ 1935, was 628,744,300 F, mks. 
' Finland has paid every installment on its war 
‘debt to the United States as it became due, the onl. 
country to do so. The State floated a $10,000,00 
L% serial note issue, 1936-1940, in New York Dec. 
1934, refunding its 7% bonds, and on Feb. 1, 
1935, refunded its 544% bonds due in 1958. 
_Finland’s national income in 1931 was estimated 
is million F. mks. as compared with 16,547 
lion F. mks. in 1929. The favorable balance of 
yments in 1934 was estimated at 1,570 million 
‘mks. aS compared with 1,350 million F. mks. in 
33, and 1,177 million F, mks. in 1932. 
The Finnish mark, which had equalled 19.3 cents 


oo 


é 
| Marks 
tion of gold payments was effected on Jan. 1, 1926. 
_ Finland, however, in the economic depression fol- 


d 1.86 cents in 1933. At the new par of exchange 
quals 4.26 cents; in 1934 it averaged 2.23 cents, 


lion F. o 
‘budgets, in thousands of Finnish marks, 


Revenues. Expend. 
4,975, 1 4,245,600 
2,967,100 3,001,700 
300, 5 3,247,200 
4,135,700 ,100,700 
,355,800 3,354,900 
z 3,799,300 
thousands of . Finnish 
Imports, E: 
7,001,413 6,429,734 
. 5,247,671 5,404,158 
<3 755 4,456,693 
4,631,483 
297,71 
6,226,000 
Cal Imports. 5 axporta, 
oa .. -$14,893,726 $11,225,433 
Gi .. 11,290,181 10,454,043 
4,864,872 9,932,229 
19 2,775,197 8,178,672 
933. 3,462,187 8,915,533 
934 5,946,909 8,995,483 
a FRANCE, REPUBLIC OF 
RE. 


REA, pre-war, 207,054 sq. m.; present area, 
cluding Alsace-Lorraine 5,808 Ba. m.), 313,659 
—8q.m. This includes the Island of Corsica, 3,367 
8d. m. Colontes—In Asia, 335,600 sa. m.: in 
Africa, 4,306,215 Bg: m.; in America, 35,906 
sq. m.; in Oceania, 10,068 sq. m.; total colonies, 
4,681,789 sq.m. Grand total, 4,894,448 sq. m. 
- POPULATION, census of March 7, 1931, 41,834,923, 
_ exclusive of 93,928 soldiers, sailors and’ officials 
i absent from France on census day. The total, in- 
_» cluding them, is 41,928,851. The increase over 
-, 1926 was 1,091,000. The foreign population was 
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2,890,923, an increase of 392 vi 
Colontes—-In Asia, 24,717,614; in Africa, 38,805, 
in America, 527,855; i 


: in Oceania, _ 97,085 
total colonies, 60,148,273; grand total, 102,077,124 
within 


CAPITAL, Paris, census of March 7, 1931, wit 
the walls, 2,891,020; suburbs, 2,042,835; total in 
the Department of the Seine (Greater Paris) 
4,933,855. Other cities, census of 1931, Mar- 
seilles, 800,881; Lyons, 579,763; Bordeaux, 
262,990; Nice, 219,549; Lille, 201,568; Toulouse, 
194,564: St. Etienne, 191,088; Nantes, 187,343; 
Strasbourg, 181,465: Le Havre, 165,076; Toulon, 
133,263; Rouen, 122,957; Nancy, 120,578; Roubaix, 
117/190: Reims, 113,820; Clermont-Ferrand, 103,- 
143! There are 39 cities, having a population 
between 50,000 and 100,000. 

President of the Republic, Albert Lebrun, 1932-39, 
born Aug. 29, 1871, elected May 10, 1932, to suc- 
ceed Paul Doumer, born March 22, 1857, elected 
May 13, 1931, who was assassinated May 5, 1932, 
by Paul Gorguloff. 


President of the Council and Mintster of Foreign 


Affairs, Pierre Laval (Senator-Centre). 

EAST, of Justice, Leon Berard (Senator-Rep. 

nion). 

Ministers Without Portfolio, Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
(Alliance Dem.), Louis Marin (Rep. Centre), 
Edouard Herriot (Rad. Soce.). 

Mintster of the Intertor, Joseph Paganon (Rad. Soc.). 

acer of Finance, Marcel Regnier (Sen., Left 

em.). 

Minister of War, Colonel Jean Fabry (Centre Rep.). 

Minister of Marine, Francois Pietri (Left Rep.). 

Minister of Air, Gen. Victor Denain (Non.-Party). 

Minister of Education. Mario Roustan (Left.Rad.). 

Minister of Commerce, Georges Bonnet (Rad. 
Socialist). 

Minister for Colonies, Louis Rollin (Ind.). 

Minister of Agriculture, Pierre Cathala (Left Rad.). 

Minister of Public Works, Laurent Eynac (Left Rad.). 

Mintster of Health, Ernest Lafont (Neo-Soc.). 

Minister of Pensions,.Henry Maupoil (Rad.-Soc.). 

Minister of Labor, Louis Frossard (Soc.-S. F. I. O.) 

Minister of Merchant Marine, William Bertrand 
(Rad.-Soc.). 

eer of Posts and Telegraphs, Georges Mandel 

nd.). 

France, a republic in Western Europe, is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgium and Luxemburg are its neighbors 
on the north. On the east Germany lies beyond the 
Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and Lake 
Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the Graian 
Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
crest of the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the 
west lies the Bay of Bisezy and the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover separate it from England. 
From north to south its length is about 600 miles, 
and from the western extremity near Brest to 
Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. 
oe pews Aceh se ve itl miles long; along 

e antic an e Bay 0! cay, 865; € 
Mediterranean 384 miles. # Ms erie 

lt has the highest mountain in Europe west of tn 

Caucasus, Mont Blane (alt. 15,781 te. On the 

French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks of 

over 10,000 feet in height. Forming the western 

border of the Rhone valley rise the Cevennes, high- 
est point being Mont Lozere (alt. 5,584 ft.). The 

Massif Central continues north as the mountains 

of Auvergne, where the Plomb du Cantal attains 

a height of 6,096 feet, to the Cote d’Or, containing 

Puy de Sancy (alt. 6,188 ft.). Further north are the 

Vosges, which run parall th the Rhine; th 

crest formed the boundary line between France and. 

Alsace. hence the wooded highlands of the Ar- 

ggane and the Ardennes bear off to the frontier. 

e western and northwestern part of France con- 
sists of fertile plains save for the hills of Normandy 
ane the picturesque cliffs of Brittany. 

n the North Sea and the Channel are the se: 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
Great Port of Havre at_the mouth of the Gene. and 

: ‘ape 


sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roads’ of 
Further down the 

of she! 

cme 
the important port of Bordeaux, fourth OE che 


Bayonne with | 


4 


pec 


On the yl 


Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low. 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great port 
till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and Mar- 
seilles, the second city of the country, is reached. 
Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, and from 
there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian frontier 
Py me Tuns the beautiful Riviera—the Cote 
e. 

France has four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, some with new fame 
from World War battles, but all of great value 
because of canalization, which binds them together. 
The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, of which 
ciate and ure fee from tolls “Tratic fn 1051 aoa 

are free from to c 1931 amount- 
ed to 52,667.000 metric tons. 

The southern section of the Marseilles-Rhone 
Canal was completed when the tunnel Du Rove 
was opened in April, 1927. Through this the canal 
Passes beneath a rocky ridge for 414 miles; its greatest 
width is 72\4 feet, and the width of the channel is 60 
feet; the roof is 37} feet above the water. Two 
1,500-ton barges can pass. This connects the port 
of Marseilles to the Etang-de-Berre, a lake 14 miles 
northwest. The entire canal from the Rhone River 
at Arles, 50 miles long, runs at sea level except for 
one lock at Arles. 

; THE FRENCH RAILROADS. 

France has six great railway systems constructed 
under various concessions which expire at various 
dates from 1950 to 1960, when they revert to the 
state. They represent an instalment cost of 25,- 
000,000,000 francs. These lines with their mileage 
in 1933, were Nord, 2,357; Est. 3,009; Paris-Orleans 
(P. O.), 4,881; Paris-Lyons- Mediterrane (P. L. M.), 
6,180; Midi, 2,678; Ouest-Etat, 5,667; Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1,304; total, 26,076. The Ouest-Etat and the 
Alsace-Lorraine system are operated by_the state, 
through the Ministry of Public Works. There were 
in 1933, in addition, the Paris Belt Line, 20 miles; 
the Grand Belt Line, 78 miles; secondary lines, 839 
miles, and non-concessionary road, 20 miles. In 
all 1,262 miles have been electrified, of which 925 
are on the Midi. 

Total receipts of the State railroads in 1934 were 
10,836,416,010 frs.; in 1933, 11,378,511,447 frs. and 
in 1932, 12,070,611,000 frs. 

The city of Paris has two subways connecting 
with transfers at many points, constructed by the 
city and leased to the operating companies. The 
Metropolitan (‘“Metro”) is 948 kilometers (60.8 
miles) long; the Nord-Sud, 16 kilometers (10.4 
miles) long. The two carried more than 2,250,000 
passengers daily in 1932. The Paris Tramway and 
ee eae carried approximately 1,000,000,000 

uring the year. 

France had in 1933, 49,809 miles of national 
roads, 3,477 of departmental roads, and 338,205 
miles of local roads. There were 32,000 grade 
crossings: France, on Dec. 31, 1934, had registered 
1,410,240 passenger automobiles, 37,000 b d 
456,221 trucks. There are 500,000 motor cycles. 
Taxes on all kinds of motor vehicles in 1932 amounted 
to nearly $40,000,000. 

The French merchant marine, July_1, 1935, was 
composed of 1,218 steamshi of 2,745,058 gross 
Mate 164 motor ships of ,328 gross tonnage, 
and 97 sailing vessels of 35,750 gross tonnage. 

There entered French ports with cargoes in the 
foreign trade, in 1934, 27,117 vessels of 52,582,973 
to: e, of which 8, of 13,955,978 tonnage were 
French. Marseilles held her place as first of the 
Mediterranean ports, as 7,235 vessels of 13,685,012 

entered; in 1934, at Le Havre, 6,602 vessels 


ae 
of 8,223,762 tonnage entered; at Cherbourg, 1,059 
of 6,448,081 tonnage, and at Rouen, 3,763 of 3,- 


965,954 tonnage. 

Paris has become the leading port of France and 
one of the world’s chief seaports so far as shippin, 
tonnage is handled. Its fleet of barges and small 
sea-going steamers comprise 37,000 units engaged in 
Di in goods to Paris and 12,500 for its exports. 
Over 16,000,000 tons of cargo were handled in 1932, 
compared to Rouen’s 11,000,000, Marseilles, 9,000,- 
000 and Havre and Dunkirk, 5,000,000 each. 

France has appropriated approximately $20,776,- 
000 for port extensions and improvements. The 
eanalized Seine is to be dredged to a depth of 44% 
_ Ineters between Rouen and Paris. 

INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 

France has made + advances in industrial 
power since the war. e industrial reconstruction 
of the devasted areas is virtually completed: 22.000 
factories having been reconstructed, new and larger 
scale factories have everywhere replaced those de- 
gored. eitie modern technical equipment. 


ustrial population had been fully employed 


d 
until France began to feel the effects of the economic 
_ depression in 1931. Then June 30 showed 36,237 
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unemployed; Oct, 31, 56,121; Nov. 30, 92,157; Jan. 
31, 1932, 241,487; March 31, 303,218; Jume 11, 247,- 
264 (194,960 men and 52,304 women); Avg. 31, 263,- 
068. Unemployment reached its peak, 331,816, on 
March 1, 1933, and declined steadily thereafter to 
263,892 on June 23 and to 235,850 on Atig. 26. It 
rose again to 312,894 on Dec. 31; 350,930 (a new high) 
on Feb. 1934, and decreased to 310,934 om 
June, 30. It rose, however, to 502,879 on Feb. 28, 
1935, but declined to 402,918 on June 30. The num- 
bers are of those applying for the dole. 

The influx of foreign labor has been great, the 
foreign A tik being returned in March, 1931 
as 2,890,923, gets from 2,498,230 in 1926 an 
from 1,550,449 in 1921. Italians and Belgians far 
outnumber the rest; in addition to Belgians, many 
Polish are employed in the mines in the north. 

Agricultural reconstruction has been — though 
France suffered from an acute lack of agricultural 
labor following the World War. 

‘rhe textile industry was very prosperous durin; 
1924-29. In 1929 there were in operation 11,754,401 
spindles, 208,200 looms, and 286 textile printin; 
machines; 212,160 operatives were employed an 
298,000 tons of yarns and 1,345,000,000 metres of 
piece goods produced. The woollen industry was 
equally prosperous but the linen industry suffered 
too greatly in the World War to come back qo 
in 1926 there were about 500,000 spindles with 20, 
power looms and 12,000 hand looms in 60 factories, 
nearly all in or near Lille. The silk industry, which 
escaped the havoc of war, enjoyed unprecedented 
Drosperity during those years. 5 

The output of raw beet sugar from 106 sugar 
works in 1934 was 1,058,000 metric tons; in 1933, 
833,600 tons; in 1932, 920,000 tons; in 1931, 787,000 
tons, and in 1930, 1,084,100 tons. 

French reserves of coal are calculated at 18 billion 
metric tons, of which 10 billion are difficult to mine. 
The rich basins are the Pas de Calais, which produced 
23,420,000 tons in 1931, and Lorraine. The reserves 
or iron ore are estimated at about 6.5 billion tons, 
4.3 billion tons being in Lorraine, where iron 
been mined since the year 807. 

Output of coal, iron ore, pig iron and steel (for 
France and the Saar separately) in thousands of 
metric tons has been: 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Coal & Lignite.68,264 51,060 47,256 47,990 48,654 
Iron ore...... 48,571 38,559 27,596 30,244 32,000 
450 6,3 6,155 


On May 31, 1935, 81 blast furnaces were in opera~ 
tion, as compared with 87 in operation in May, 1934; 
81 in 1933; 79 in 1932, and 103 in 1931, the peak year. 

France has extensive bauxite deposits, estimated 
at 60 million metric tons; output in 1934 was 528,000 
metric tons; 1933, 490,000 tons; 1932, 402,000 tons; — 
1931, 404,000 tons; 1930, 538,000 tons, and in 1929, 
643,000 tons. Smelter production of aluminum in 
1934 was 16,300 tons; 1933, 14,300 tons; 1932, 14,500 
tons; 1931, 24,000 tons; 1929, 24,600 tons, and in 
1928, 29,100 tons. { 

Available water power is estimated at 5,098,000 
kilowatts, without considering sites at which less 
than 500 kilowatts can be developed. Of this 
2,500,000 kilowatts is available in the Alps and Rhone 
regions; 996,000 in the Pyrenees region; 700,000 in 
Massif Central; 506,000 in Vosges and Rhine, and 
100,000 in the Jura region. 

The equipment now in operation has a capacity of 
2,000,000 kilowatts, over 21% of the available water 
power. Output in 1934 was 15,300 million kw. On 
Jan. 1, 1931, 33,000 communes out of 37,981 were 
electrified. : 

AGRICULTURE. 


France, including Alsace-Lorraine, has about 54,- 
755,528 acres devoted to crops according to the — 
1928 census or about 40.5% of the rural area; 27,- 
193,890 acres were permanent meadow or pasture 
land; 3,912,430 acres were in orchards and vineyards; 
25,830,407 acres in forests (of which 4,942,088 acres 
belonged to communes and 2,471,043 acres to the 
State) while 11,281,000 acres were returned as waste 
and uncultivated. France is characterized by small 
farm units se average B pe being 24 acres. There 
are 5,500.000 farm proprietors. 

The acreage in wheat in 1934 was 13,103,350; in 
rye, 1,669,720; in barley, 1,908,310; in oats, 8,123,- 
830, and in potatoes, 3,440,710. The harvests in 
thousands of ee ape for sout years have been: 


4 a een an 
nd rape 7,118.2 9,077. 861. 000. 

oe eh eS 749.8 860.5 7.6 829.2 
Barley....-. 1,039.2 1,089.0 1,145.1 1,136.8 
Oats, .....~.- 4,590.9 4,818.1 5,673.7 4,154.8 
Maize?....-- 625.4 409.4 434.9 519.4 
Potatoes..... 16,299.8 16,483.9 14,821.9 15,386.38 
Sugar beets.. 6,19%7 7,590.3 6,555.5 8,350.0 


~~ Engaged in silk cultivation in 1933 were 
- producers and the eS a was 943,000 kilograms of 
Taw silk, valued at 4,829,000 francs (987,000, valued 
at 4/222,000 francs in 1932). 
' The census of livestock in 1933 ‘returned: Horses, 
~~. 2,878,380; asses, 223,100; mules, 130,340; cattle, 
115,829,790; sheep, 9,729,970; goats, 1,448,100, and 
pigs, 6,768,970. 


upon France. 
911,.was 39,601,509. 


D’th Exe’s of 
ae Births. 


' 


8 730, 
722,248 17.2 660,882 1 
‘ 16.3 661,262 
1984,. 298, 16.1 634/525 15. 
In 1929 the deaths exceeded the births. Th 
were 20,699 divorces in 1933, 21,848 in 1932, and 
21,212 in 1931. 
The number of men from nineteen to fifty mobil- 
ed for the defense of France was 8,501,045; the 
ar of men killed, 1,364,000; the number muti- 
, 740,000; the number wounded, 3,000,000. Of 
e killed 669,000 were farmers, 235,000 industrial 


5,884 bh 
2302 0 
numbers 4 


000,000. 
,orraine, redeemed, brought back to the 
Cp as shown by the census of 1921, 1,709,749. 
e s census of 1921 returned the total popula- 


. This would indicate a net loss of French 
izens amounting to 790,696. The loss to France 
S ali ost wholly of her workers. 

The census of March 7, 1931, returned 41,834,923, 

xe 1g soldiers, sailors and officials abroad, of 
2,890,923 were foreigners. The urban Pavel 

mn was 19,984,376, and the rural, 20,759,131. 
men in the Seine Department (Paris and its 


is) exceeded men, 1931 census by 308,617. 


SACE-LORRAINE AND THE SAAR, 


Alsace has rich potash fields, discovered in 1904, 
fam gave Germany a ra oa ORCS of this produet. 
The output under French hands for 1933 was 326,- 
met The state acquired these de- 

; its in 1921 and turned them over to a private 
company for exploitation. The beds are estimated 
o contain 1,800 million tons of crude salts or about 
300 million tons of pure potash, and will last for 
even centuries at the present rate of production 
etroleum output near Woerth in 1930 was 523,000 
ae 1931, 520,000; in 1932, 528,000 and in 1933 


¢ tons. 


0. 
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coal in part — 


payment. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION. 


France has an act passed in 1905 for the relief 
o? the aged, poor, infirm, and incurable. The age 
limit, first placed at seventy, was five years later 
reduced to sixty-five. This act was supplemented 
by the Old Age Pensions Act of April 5, 1910, which 
provides a system by which both employers and 
workers contribute. On July 1, 1920, 8,349,744 

ersons were registered under it and on Jan. l, 

925, 7,735,000. 

To the Social Insurance Law which had been on 
the books since April 5, 1928, amendments designed 
to give it elasticity and make it workable were voted 
by Parliament, March, 1932. It provides compulsory 
insurance against the normal risks of illness, matern- 
ity, disablement, old age and death. The insurance 
is.obligatory upon all wage earners of either sex be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60, whose annualincome does . 
not exceed 15,000 franes, or in cities of over 200,000 
inhabitants and industrial centers, 18,000 francs. 

Workers and employers are to pay 4% of the 
worker’s standard wage each and except in the special 
scheme for agriculture the State makes no contribu- 
tion. No provision is made for unemployment in- 
surance. Labor accident insurance is not included, 
the workmen’s compensation law of 1898 remaining 
in force. The contributions are estimated to bring 
in more than 540,000,000 francs yearly. In case of 
illness the insured is entitled to medical attendance 
and a cash allowance of one-half his basic salary. 
Incapacity benefit is in form of a pension ranging 
from 40% of the average salary to 600 francs a year, 
on a scale adapted to the length of time the worker 
has been insured. 

Under the old age insurance the worker on reaching 
the age of 60 will receive a pension equivalent to 
40% of his average salary provided he was im- 
matriculated at the maximum age of 30 years. For 
those who have made less than 30 years contribution 
the pension is lessened in proportion. In case of 
death the surviving dependents are to receive a lump 
sum payment equal to 20% of the annual salary of the 
deceased but not less than 1,000 francs. The law 
affects from’ 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 working people 
and their families. 

The law went into effect July 1, 1930, and was 
greeted immediately by protests and in industrial 
centers by strikes, the workers demanding an increase 
of wages corresponding to their compulsory contribu- 
tion under the act. ., 

The school system of France is highly developed. 
Primary instruction is free since 1881 and com- 
pulsory since 1882 for all children from six to thirteen. © 
The teachers are, by the law of 1886, lay. The 
public schools, primary, secondary and superior, 
form the University of France, and are aaminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Public Instruction, with 
the aid of a Superior Council and a force of seven 
Inspectors-General and Inspectors. There are 
seventeen circumscriptions called academies, each 
with a council to deal with instruction. Each de- 
pee has a council, presided over by the Pre- 
ect, for primary school matters, with large powers 
regarding inspection, management and mainte 
Dance, and each department must maintain two 
primary normal schools, one for men and one for 


women. t 
The 84,911 elementary schools, public and 

in 1933, had 5,585,492 pupils. private 
The seventeen univ: 


. .2,934,789,937 
:3,014,795,873 
:099:777,446 
.4,148/042'616 
:4,034,276,021 


councils of each commune, and of the Deputies, 
eouncillor-generals and district councillors of the 
department. The two Houses meet yearly on the 
second Tuesday in January and must remain in 
fession at least five months out of the twelve. 

The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 
elect ‘sip an absolute majority a President of the 
Republic to serve seven years, meeting immediately 
whenever a vacancy occurs. The President selects a 
Ministry, generally from the two Chambers, but may 
go outside the membership. In practice the President 
Summons a Jeader who can obtain a majority in the 
Chambers in support of his policies as President 
of the Council (Premier) and he makes up his list 
of Ministers and subinits it for approval. The 
number of portfolios varies, nymbering twenty in 
the poms Ministry. Each Minister is responsible 
to the Chambers for his acts and the Ministry as 
a whole is responsible for the general policy of the 
Government. 

ee eres eae ement is she | Comments, 
of whic e ninet; epartments (excluding the 
three in Algeria) had, in 1931, in ali 38,004. of 
these 22,491 have less than 500 inhabitants: 11,469 
have between 500 and 1,500; 173 only have more 
than 20,000. Each commune elects by universal 
suffrage a municipal council which in turn elects 
a Mayor, who is both the representative of the 
commune, the agent of the central government, 
and the head of the police. Each department has 
representatives of all the Ministries and is placed 
under a Prefect nominated by the Government 
and having wide functions. The elected Conseils 
d’Arrondissement are charged with allotting the 
direct taxes. 

The new election bill passed July 12, 1927, pro- 
vides for a division of the country into 615 electoral 
districts of approximately 100,000 voters each. Each 
party may have but one candidate, and the one 
having a clear majority wins. If there is no choice a 
second election must be held within 8 days, when the 
candidate having a plurality wins. Three districts 
were created in 1931, making the number of seats 615. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


The result of the election in May, 1932, was a 
Chamber composed of fifteen party groups, which 
with their membership, as compared with the Cham- 
ber elected in 1928 as it stood at dissolution, are: 
be ane 


ag 1 (74)—Conservatives............ 3 

nion Republican Democrats....... 43 102 
Republican and Socialist Group..... 18 31 

Centre (146)—Popular Democrats...... 17 18 


Republicans of the Centre (Alsatians) a 3 


Centre Republicans. ............... 36 
Left Republicans.................. 38 64 
a a eee eee 48 53 
Left (376)—Radical Socialists......... 160 124 
independents. !. 2, 249... .. 23 15 
yeahs Socialists and French 
MIG Fe Avan Scine Ss ogc he os D 28 31 
Left Independents................. 15 ‘ee: 
Te Se Es ee ere 131 100 
Dissident Communists............. 9 sus 
ET ee Se ee 10 12 
AIO DPSETIES © Gh dots 28.0 © «inlets v:slv cleo’ 19 38 
a OP ee ek oe 615 609 


The Senate, after the election of one-third of it 
members, Oct. 16, 1932, stood: Union Republicans 
69; Right, 6; Union Democrats, 32; Left Democrats, 
161; Left Republicans, 16; Socialists, 17; Indepen- 
dents, 13; total, 314.. Jules Jeanneney was elected 
President of the Senate, and Fernand Bouisson was 
re-elected President of the Chamber. ¢ 

The Seek eee ches geieerd Bebe lawyers and 63 
farmers and “agronom: cians,” 

Within the space of 36 months following the elec- 
resent Chamber of Deputies, eight 


. 23, 1933; Albert Sarraut, Oct. 26-Nov. 23, 
Camille Chautemps, Nov. 26, hagas oe 
Doumergue, Fel 8, 1934; Pierre- 
Hitenne Flandin, Nov. 9, 1934-May 31, 1935; Fer- 
34 Pierre Laval, 

June 7, 1935. 

In the past 64 oo the Third Republic has sur- 
vived the fall of 98 cabinets. . 

The Chamber in June gave the Laval Cabinet the 
extraordinary powers which it had denied, by two 
yotes, to The Bouisson 4-day Cabinet, and on July 
17, it promulgated 29 emergency decrees to balance 
the budget and save the franc. All government 
salaries and ions were cut from 3% to 10% on 
,000, also 10% on coupons on govern- 
ment securities. Taxes were increased on incomes, 
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munition manufactures and stock transactions. 
Bread and meats were reduced in price, gas and elec- 
tricity rates were cut, and annual rents below 10,000 
franes reduced we These savings were estimated 
to amount to 7,063 million francs which, with econo- 
mies in railroad operations and local expenditures, 
bao trmibes ea to wipe out the 11,000 million franc 
cit. 

A second series of decrees issued in August were 
directed to reduce unemployment by a government- 
financed public works program to be carried on by 
local authorities, such as elimination of grade cross- 
ings, building dykes and extending and improving 
highways. Mortgage interest was reduced 10%, 
and special credits at the Bank of France arranged 
for farmers. 

~ a Sree _ ka Bevies atest governments 
signed a treaty of mutual aid against ession on 
May 3, 1935, in Paris. ne 

The Chamber on March 22, 1935, by a vote of 555 
to 9, ratified the agreement with Italy signed in 
Rome Jan. 7, which settled all questions pending 
between the two countries, defined exactly the 
boundary between Libya and the French Colonial 
possession to the south by ceding a tract of 44,500 
Sq. m. to Libya, a strip of French Somaliland to the 
Italian Colony Eritrea, and gave Italy a share of the 
railroad from Djubti to Addis Ababa. It was further 
agreed that if the independence and integrity of 
Austria was menaced the two governments would 
take consultation as to action. } 

The, financial reconstruction of France under the 
Poincare governmen} beginning in 1926 is told in 
detail in the World Almanacs for 1927, 1928, 1929 
and 1930 under France. The franc was stabilized 
by a practically unanimous vote in both the Chamber 
and the Senate on June 24, 1928, the new france being 
defined as 65.5 milligrams of gold nine-tenths fine, 
which equals 3.92 cents or 25.52 francs to the gold 
dollar and 124.21 francs to the gold pound sterling. 
The Bank of France is obligated to redeem its notes 
on sight and to keep a metallic gold reserve of 35% 
of the combined note circulation and deposits. On 
that day it held over 40%. , 


BANK OF FRANCE. 


The Bank of France has been steadily accumulat- 
ing gold. Its holdings on Oct. 6, 1928, were 30,668 
million francs; on Oct. 5, 1929, 39,784.2 million; 
and on Oct. 3, 1930, 59,100.8 million. Recent 


figures are: 
Sept. 22, Sept. 1, Sept. 20. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 
000 francs.000 francs.000 francs. 
Gold holdings. .... 82,204,447 82,204,580 71,878,879 
French ‘commercial 

‘pills discounted.. 3,185,217 3,219,559 7,182,243 
Bills bought abroad 1,345,849 980,497 1,229,909 
Note circulation. . .81,016,350 80,059,457 81,307,635 | 
Gold cover.......- 79.59% 17% 36 % 

The Bank of France, which is not only the central 
bank but the largest commercial bank in the coun- 
try, on Dec. 31, 1932, had total assets of 109,346 
million frances; its net profits for 1932 were 123,773,- 
000 francs, as compared with 208,744,000 in 1931, 
and its dividend, 200 francs (385 francs in 1931), 
was the smallest in its history. Its paid up capital, 
Jan. 1, 1933, was 182.5 million frances and its surplus 
and reserves, 294,802 million. It had 19 offices in ~ 
Paris and its suburbs, 159 branches, 84 ai 
offices, and 399 connecting offices in France. i 

Gold hoarding in France on March 30, 1934, was 
estimated at nearly 40,000 million francs. 

A 44%% conversion loan of 5,500 million franes 
to meet maturities was oversubscribed on Oct. 11 
1934. 

American investment in France at the end of 1930, 
according to an estimate of the Department of 
Commerce, aggregated $471,334,000, of which 
$161,809,000 were direct, and $309,525,000_ “‘port- 
folio” consisting of $137,656,000 National Govern- 
ment securities, $23,986,000 Provincial securities 
$51,000,000 Municipal securities, $88,883,000 
Government guaranteed corporate securities, and 
$10,000,000 private corporate securities. 4 


THE BUDGET. 


The financial year, which was changed to begin 
on April 1, 1930, was in 1932 again changed to revert 
to the calendar year, so the budget for 1932 was for 
nine months only. it provided for receipts of 
41,087,273,000 francs (about $1,618,838,000 gold), 
and expenditures of 41,083,386,000 francs. 

The budget for 1934— Feb. 28, 1934— 
estimated receipts at 48,281 million francs and 
expenditures at 50,162 million francs, thus antic- 
ipating a deficit of 1,881 million francs. 


ditures of 47,581,144,000 francs, Expenditures for 
1936 -were budgeted at 42,000,000,000 francs. 


The, pages SDA eats francs for 
expenditure for the Colonies for 
for 1931. 589,888,133; for 1932, 714,362,472: for 1933 
79,613,280; for 1934, 859,203,646. 

|. The debt, excluding the war debt, estimated at 
192,000 million franes, on Aug. 30, 1934, aggregated 
319,831 million francs. 

The general income tax is collected only from 
those having a total net income exceeding 10,000 
francs (about $400 gold) a year. The only exempt 
income is that from bonds of the Defense Nationale 
nd from the 1925 4% loan. The 1934 income tax 
returned for income received during the calendar 


he number of those haying net incomes between 
00 and 20,000 francs was 1,299,857, with a total 
265 million francs; between 20,000 and 50,000, 
65; between 50,000 and 100,000, 82,799; be- 
sn 100,000 and 500,000, 32,715; between 500,000 
“1,000,000, 1,223, and exceeding 1,000,000, 349 
n 1933, 494 in 1932, and 851 in 1929). 
‘ance has about 800,000 cafes where wine and 
spirits are sold as well as coffee, about one to every 
ante and the license averages about $60 
a Yeas 
ARMY, NAVY AND AIR CORPS. 
_ The estimates for War and Defence, the Navy and 
the Air Corps for the last five years in millions of 
cs, have been: 
Laie War and 


Defence. Navy. Air. 

2,723 2,019 

2,800 2,199 

411 1,827 

Gerace. fics. of 2,712 1,996 
eat Wis acta wie 2,943 1,654 


: , home and colonial, in 1926, 
d 31,028 officers and 647,434 men, of which 
0,000 were French conscripts. Under the 
ation law of 1928 which came into operation 
930, the army ywas reduced to 27,567 
0,419 men. 
French conscript serves for one year with the 
ins immediately available for military 
for 3 years, then passes into the first line of 
16 years, and after that in his 20th year 
passes into the second line, the Territorial 
| which he remains eight years. 
ch Army is divided into the Metropolitan 
Colonial armies. The Metropolitan army 
5 is divided in the active army of 352,014 
( ,763 are for home defense and 57,281 
Je reserve for overseas garrisons. The con- 
erves one year in the active army and is 
vilable for 3 years more. He then passes in first 
‘Reserve for 16 years, then into the Territorial 
for 8 years. 5 
ment army (seven-year enlistments) 
| 106,000 men, 76,000 for the Metropolitan 
30,000 for the Colonial army. 
Colonial army, 1934-35, partly white and 
colored, had 206,063 exclusive of Colonial 
Pi ence, joaking the total peace establish- 
67. The Colonial white troops are re- 
artly by enlistment or by voluntary transfer 
etropelitan army. 
ndarmerie, a police force recruited from the 
t PR anubite eivil Bay, pilpibers 33,380, and 
2 aine, a similar force performin 
lic erties th Paris, numbers 2,988. .; 
HA ee 


i tary air service in 1934 had a personnel of 
) Fi and 
321 at 
Th 


men (26,951 at home), and 2,891. 
home) in the first line aircraft 
home force is organized in 3 air com- 
dquarters at Paris, Metz and Tours. 
service, 4,391 men and 109 airplanes 
¢ reserve) are at home, and 1,128 men over- 
France the squadrons are: 42 obseryations, 
tle, 20 day bombing and 12 night bombing. 
lent on April 19, 1935, passed a bill re- 
ug the air force providing for 23 generals, 
nels, 283 commanders, 714 captains and 525 
a . The bill stipulates total effective air 
rdinary credit of 1,800,000,000 francs was 
ted for the reorganization. 
mn. Maurice Gustave Gamelin, Chief of th 
eral Staff, on Jan. 21, 1935, succeeded Gen. 
Maxime Aycngand. who retired on reaching the age of 
i 3 Vice-President of the Higher War Council. 
: ae 


wR 


‘members are: Marshals Petain and 
et d’Esperey; Generals Gamelin, Gouraud, 
RaEGh’ selene Clarence alsa, Cees 
lague, M haus Clarence, Du 

Hottie ‘and Pretelat. * OS APRS, 


242,060 
1930. .991.220: | The 
930, 545.99 ree ete 


in frances and in dollars at 
Tate for the year, was: 


ne; Vice-. [ 

Viel, Chief of | 

Members, Vice-Admirals, Robert, Herr, 

Morris and Drujon. ‘ eg pe i : 

‘he Higher Council of Air consists of: President, 

The Minister of Air; Vice-President, General Denain, 
Chief of General Staff. 


The French Navy, under the allotment as to— 


capital ships agreed to at the Washington Con- 
jones is in proportion of 1.75 as against 5-5-3 for 
England, the United States and Japan. 


The fleet in 1935 consisted of 9 first-class battle- 
ships (2 building), 710,000-ton cruisers; 10 cruisers 
(6 building), 4 mine layers, 2 aircraft carriers, 71 
destroyers (21 building) and 96 submarines (15 
building). 10,000-ton cruisers were under con- 
struction. The Redoubtable and the Vengeur, the 
most powerful submarines in the world, were com- 
pleted in 1931. Each is 276 feet long, with an un- 
derneath tonnage of 3,250, has a steaming radius 
of 8,000 miles and can remain at sea for 30 days. 
The personnel of the navy, 1934, numbered 3,770 
officers and 53,750. 


The Chamber, Mar. 7, 1928, by vote of 500 to 32 
adopted a bill providing for the nationalization of all 
needful industry in time of war, a complete mobiliza- 
tion of every French citizen, man, woman and child 
into the national defense force, and authority to take 
over by decree all railways, factories, mines, elec- 
trical plants, and other industries, and all inventions 
useful for the conduct of the war without compensa- 
tion. The Senate on Feb. 17, 1928, passed the bill 
but struck the clause providing for the requisition 
of the services pf women. The Government an- 
nounced that each ministry would prepare, in peace 
time, complete plans for such mobilization. 


The trench and casemate defence system extend- 
ing along a 125-mile front between the Rhine and 
Luxemburg, which it has taken five years and over 
$150,000,000 to construct, was entirely finished 
in 1933. Trenches link a series of casemates—shell- 
proof vaults with embrasures through which artillery 
and machine guns may be fired—from one to 16 
miles apart. From this chain, which includes an 
elaborate system of subterranean barracks connected 
by tunnels, army officers believe a continuous bar- 
rage could be laid down along the frontier. It is so 
constructed that the troops would be hidden from 
enemy view and well protected by the fortifications 
against bombardment. Belgium js constructing a 
like defensive system to the North Sea. 


The Army in April, 1935, garrisoned the ‘‘Maginot 
Line” as it is called, keeping 140,000 men with the 
colors for an additional four months. The Chamber 
of Deputies on March 16, in reply to Germany’s 
rearmament voted to increase the military service 
term to 18 months and to two years for recruits 
called to the colors until 1939, inclusive. Supple- 
mentary credit of 4,500 million francs was voted 
for the army. : 

Tourists visiting France, as compiled from vises 
and checkup through entries at ports and frontier 
stations numbered: 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1934 
American.... 275,344 205,320 143,208 74,000 
British... .... ,000 870,000 522,000 506,000 
Germans... .. 38,210 18150" 6.5008 Sea 
Spanish...... 250,125 200,114 120,000 80,000 
So. Americans 88,125 50,321 20.250 10,000 
Total (incl 
others)... 1,667,831 1,542,285 944.358 730,000 


Many of the British, Germans, Belgians and 
Spanish »were week-end visitors. The y Pisisink 
office estimated that the American tourist on an 
average spends $800 in France. 

The Legion of Honor in 1932 numbered 80 Grand 
Crosses; 468 Grand Officiers: 3,560 Commenders; 
21,743 Officiers; and 130,994 Chevaliers; five times 
aS many as before the World War. Gen. ouard 
Nollet was made Grand Chancellor of the Order 
on Jan. 9, 1934, . 


FOREIGN TRADE, 


The foreign trade of France, compared wit! 
of 1913, the last year before the Wake pas mules pent 
the average exchange 


ay 
Tuaperte. enum, atignent 
Dol 4 

Tole ove 8,421,332,000 1,625,31 

POT Riser ups 49'904\897,000 a aaT 17000 
1930) eee 52,344,369,000 2,051,899;265 
rh 431 9,000, 1.654,200,800 
1933. ....11 28'425,4101000 1'114) ty 
198k ee 23,062,000,000 1/529/310'345 
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Foreign Countries—France; French Colonies. 
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ee na op eS Ee, 


Equivalent Ex- 
Exports. Franes. : a << change 
ollars. Rate 
JE Pe 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,900 5.18 
ON ee 26,894.332,000 1,854,.823.300 14.50 
EQSO os 42,829,652,000 1,678,922,358 25.52 
DOR ees. 0, | ,000 §1,192,503,200 25.52 
EOS tas os 19,705, 000 772, 000 25.52 
ith S Sa ae 18,433,154,000 723,000,000 25_52 
GS4R es. 17,823,000,000 1,181,896,552 15.08 


France’s trade by countries for the last four years 
in millions of francs was: 


IMPORTS. 

Countries of 
Origin 1931 1932 1933 1934 
United States. 3,800.6 2,918.4 2,850.6 2,216 
Great Britain.. 3,724.3 2,457.1 2166.8 1,637 
. 3,633.2 2,440.7- 1,965.5 1,470 
sv &E Nib d ,618.6 3,043.7 2,218 
- 1,428.3 1,066.8 580.7 514 
1,436.8 634.7 622.3. 483 
627.5 534.7 445.1 304 
404.8 714.7 685.8 497 
904.0 608. 632.2 523 
19,205.8 14,831.3 14,333.3 13,203 
42,205.8 29,825.8 28,425.4 23,062 

EXPORTS. 

Countries of 
Destination 1931 1932 1933 1934 
United States. 1,543.0 957.4 868.0 836 
Great Britain.. 5,043.4 1,961.5 1,676.4 1,536 
ee ertss 3,982.4 2,241.1 2,140.1 1,977 
Germany..... 2,748.9 1,189.8 1,702.6 1,979 
Argentina. 514.3 322.1 328.8 291 
TERY o-Ps os <2 992.4 594.6 492.5 553 
Brasil. .:..... 139.6 1193 161.6 832 
pam. . 2... 685.4 386.2 376.9 396 
Switzerland... 2,309.1 1,510.7 1,330.2 1,266 
re a 12,877.3 10,410.5 10,354 8.988 
Te Oba s wis «5-5 30,435.8 19,693.2 18,433.2 17,822 


435. 

trade with French Colonies and 
illions of francs was: 

1930 1931: 1932 1933 1934 

Imports... .6,523.0 6,214.5 6,223.4 6,223.4 5,812 

Exports. ..8,852.0 7,318.2 6,204.4 5,973.1 5,502 


The .value of 
Protectorates, in 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
3S Se Pee eer $265,591,895 $171,485,155 
USS Se ee ae .960,24: 113,774,639 
BERLE Saarere v5 oto a, gis ate + 121,819,903 174,226 
SRE ae Sea 111,561,479 44.737,999 
HSER ENC IS too in, 2 so c's & va }eip 121,710,555 49,701,854 
OS Ee ae ae 115,936,674 61,037,235: 
French Colonial Possessions. 
Square Popula- 
IN ASIA Miles. tion. 
Syria (Mandate).......... 57,900 2,831,622 
ORL PGE So Bee wie vis 196 286.410 
French Indo-China....... 277,504 21,599,582 
Total in Asia.......... 335,600 24,717,614 
IN AFRICA 
Morocco (Protectorate).... 200,000 5,063,271 
TSS ee ee a ee 847,552 6,553,451 
PROSE Sh ite. Colds ood 300 _ 2,410,692 
French West Africa....... 1,799,159 14,575,973 
Togoland (Mandate)...... 464 750,000 
Cameroon (Mandate) ..... 154,444 2,222,408 
French Equatorial Africa.. 912,049 3,192,282 
pernion is cae 197,933 
Madagascar 
Comoros 790 f 3,701,770 
Somaliland 8,880 68,965 


4,193,702 38,805,710 
IN AMERICA 


St. Pierre and Miquelon. .. 93 3,5 
Guadelupe, etc........... 688 267,407 
DFATHINIQUC.. 1. ..<-5,010. suo: hace 385 234,695 
GH GAGianR .. cole si0 34,740 22,169 
Total in America....... 35,906 527,855 
IN OCEANIA tiie 4 t02 

Caledonia, etc....... Ns , 

Penith, etc.. a eae i 1,520 39,920 
Total in Oceania........ 10,068 97,085 


Grand total in all colonies.. 4.575.276 60,148,273 


4 ALGERIA. 
REA, Northern Territory, 80,117. square miles; 
4 aout ern or Saharan Territory, 767,435 square 
miles oy ays in Algeria in table printea above); 
tal, 847,552 square miles. 


POPULATION (including military forces), census 
of March 8, 1931, Northern Territory, 5,978,833; 
Southern Territory, 574,618; total, 6,553,451. 
Of the non-native population of 920,788, French 
numbered 762,852 and other Europeans, 157,936. 


CAPITAL, Algiers, pop., 1931, 257,122. Other 
cities, Oran, 163,743; Constantine, 104,902; Bona, 
68,778, and 9 cities above 25,000. 

Governor General, M. Jules Carde, Oct. 3, 1930. 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extending 
for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 
neighbors are French protectorates (see following) 
The northern territory extends inland approximately 
350 miles; beyond, the four southern territories 
extend southward indefinitely into the Sahara 
Desert, merging into French West Africa. The 
boundaries have not been fixed but the 20° of north 
latitude may be considered as an approximate 
divisional line. These four southern territories 
form a separate colony, are sparsely peopled by 
nomads, and each is under a military commander. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 miles 
wide, of very fertile plains with valleys running out 
from the hills, mainly owned by Europeans, which 
is cultivated scientifically. Behind the Tell is the 
tableland of the Shat with an elevation of 3,000 
feet, arid, or covered with salt lakes and swamp. 
The two chains of the Atlas Mountains, reaching to 
altitudes of 7,000 feet, divide the country from the 
Sahara. 

The Northern Territory is divided into three 
departments: Algiers, pop., 2,057,971; Oran, pop., 
1,436,661; and Constantine, 2,484,201. Each depart- 
ment sends one senator and three deputies to the 
National Assembly which alone has the right to 
legislate for Algeria. By the law of Feb. 4, 1919, the 

ition of French citizens is accorded to natives over 

5 and monogamous, who served in the war, who are 
proprietors or farmers, who can read and write or 
who hold a French decoration. The Governor Gen- 
eral is the administrator and yee the budget 
which is voted by the three financial delegations 
representing the French Colonists, the French tax- 
payers other than colonists, and the Mussulman 
natives. He has a council. 


The last five budgets in thousands of franes were: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Extraor- Extraor- 
Ordinary. dinary. Ordinary. dinary — 
1930-31... ..-. 1,021,883 851,738 1,021,749 951,115 
1931-32....... 1,199,056 973,615 


x 1,195,402 951,115 
1932 (9 mos.).. 977,980 821,790 ,850 821,790 
1933 (eal.)....1,242,969 557,358 1,242,031 357,358 


1934 (eal.). || /1!353/483 381/800 1,353,219 381,800 


An army corps of the Metropolitan army (the 
XIXth) is stationed in Algeria. It includes the For- 
eign Legion, which celebrated its cena in 
1931 (4 regiments); 12 regiments of Algerian Tirail- 
leurs, and 6 regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry). 
In Feb., 1933, the strength of the garrison at Algiers 
and Tunis was 3,034 officers and 73,234 men. The 
Air Corps had 2,077 of all ranks in 4 groups. 

The year 1930 was the centenary of French occu- 
pation. Under French rule there has been peace and 
the country has prospered. The French have im- 
proved the ports, Built 4,100 miles of excellent roads, 
and 3,023 miles of railroads. They have driven 
artesian wells and brought scientific irrigation and 
fertilizers to the Tell. Agriculture has made great 
strides. , 

The French government have surveyed a route 
for a railroad across the Sahara desert to run south 
from Oran to Gao on the Niger River, then south 
easterly along the Niger to Niamey to link up with the 
new railroad running through Dahomey to the 
Gulf of Guinea. For the 1,800 miles the roadbed 
would be entirely flat requiring only three cuts and — 
one viaduct. It is expected to cost $200,000,000 and 
to require 8 years to build with 4,500 local laborers. 
Darkest Africa would then be within two and a half 
days of Algiers and five days of Paris. 

aa aA ere aie, Sb 00 Cone 

m 4, 5 acres; barley, ; 
ope an 00° tons from 466,830 


on of olive oil was 13,700 
metric tons. ah pace pomegranates, figs and other 
fruit grow abundantly. wt 

The 1 livestock census of Dec. 31, 1934, returned: 
Horses, 171,000; mules and asses, 509,000; cattle, 
884,000; sheep, 5,513,000; goats, 2,830,000; pigs, 
52,000, and camels, 170.000. 

The mineral output, 1934, was: Iron ore, 1,327,000 
metric tons; zinc ore, 4,000 tons, and phosphate rock, 
4,182,049 tons. ; 


Pot ae oa 1935 estimated revenues at 1 
udget for 
872, 2.495, 120 franes, and expenditures, 1,871,722, 943 


~ francs, 
; Imports and exports in Ehoneands of francs apelive 
XD 

1929 3,877,000 
1930 4,272,000 
1931 3,402,000 
932 3,766,000 
3/442/516 


ms 1933 
i apbhe trade of Algeria and Tunisia with the United 


moports. XDOi 
$10. 848,953 $4,382,277 
269/556 4,018,808 
4,519,912 1,818,408 
Epic age stett « 2,719,705 1,211,399 
Mee treatsinysjt/0) o's 2,189,827 1,325,960 
ENeratri re to; 5 30s 2,554,840 1,764,369 


TUNISIA. 
By ANE AFRIKIYA. 
he (French Protectorate.) 


AREA, about 48,300 square miles. 

OPULATION, ‘census of March 22, 1931, 2, 410, 692, 

which the European population was’ 195,293 

erence, exclusive of the military, 91,427; Italian, 

A hab Maltese, 8,643); Natives, 2,215,399 

Pe Wis Bedouins, 2,159,151; Jews, 56,242.) 

CAP Tunis, pop., 1931, 202,405 (French 
ecrrtre Italians, 46,457; Maltese, 5,529). 

, Sidi Ahmed, succeeded his cousin Sidi Pee a is 
d el Habib, who died in February, 1929 

ppaeestgers "General, Marcel Peyrouton, July 23, 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
uzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
st of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 
hh and east, on the southeast Italian Libya, on 
south the Sahara Desert and on the west Algeria, 
Tk French were obliged to send a military force 
ae oe i 1881 to protect Algeria from the 
of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a 
spy ned May 12, 1881, placing Tunis under 
adteckorate of France. Most of the tribes have 
led down to agriculture and stock raising. Dif- 
; of administration which followed the old 
sh system have been great, but the French 
met them with skill and have made the coun- 
rosperous. 
st large fertile valleys In the mountainous 
ae land for fruit culture in the north- 
ee tablelands and pastures in 
y and famous oases and gardens in the 
The chief 


ioe census, 1932, returned: Hors 
ules, 50,692; donkeys, 186,604; cattle, 
‘oats, 1,668,469; camels, 169,485; sheep, 


ae 23,814. 


railway: mileage in 1933 was 1,282. Motor 
rt is increasing rapidly, and in 1934, 7,110 ves- 
ee. 267 tons i the foreign trade entered 
ho one poe. of which Tunis and Sfax are 


e bude get for 1 1934 was estimated £5, pevoane, 
644 francs; expenditures, 594,238,308 francs. 
tte debt, Dec. 31, 1930, was 538,958,000 


1, 
685,88) 
674,297 


FRENCH WEST arpron: 


F ich West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
na Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa to 

the Soudan at ‘about 24° east longitude and from 
‘Southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
unis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 


\ 
X 


‘i ‘ 


In 1933, 5,146 vessels of 8, 240, 986 vane pee the ; 


Bateau, ee Dakar Dist. 
Mauritania. . 
ea 


ater 1,821,226 


POCA Sc Avon ere sel dy sassy e een 1,799,159 14,575, 973 

Upper Volta (113,188 sq. m., pop., 3, 000, 243) in 
1933 ceased to be a Colony and its territory was. 
distributed between Ivory Coast, French Sudan and 
Niger- 

The population included 21,088 Europeans, of 
which 70% were French, wie 53,982 in the whole 
Dakar district (61 sq. The capital has about 
40,000 population. ne Govertee General is M. J. 
Brevie, 1930. There is a Lieutenant Governor for 
each Colony. There is a general budget for all 
which, including the local and the supplementary 
budgets, 1934, was estimated to balance at 812,661,- 

00 francs. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, rub- 
ber, cotton, cacao, timber, and most important, 
peanuts, of which 429,504 metric tons were shipped ‘ 
out through Senegal.’ The chief imports are food- 
stuffs, textiles. machinery and hardware, and spirits 

Imports, 1933, 633,026,000 frances; 1932, 575, 049,- 


447,337,000 franes.’ In 1933, 9,910 326,- 
621 tons entered and cleared the ports. The colony 
had, in 1934, 2,355 miles of railways. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
(French Congo.) 

French Equatorial Africa extends from Spanish 
Guinea, just south of the Cameroon, to Belgian 
Congo. Its eastern boundary is the Ubangi and 
Congo Rivers and the Soudan. On the west is the 
Cameroon. French acquisition began in 1841 and 
its territory has since been extended by exploration 
and occupation, and the limits defined by inter- 
national convention. That part (107,270 square 
miles) ceded to Germany as compensation for ac- 
knowledgment of the Morocco Pca teers in 1911 
was restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles 
and incorporated in this territory. France, on Jan. 
15, 1910, renamed the French Congo French Equa- _ 

torial Africa and subdivided it into three colonies 
under one administration, subsequently adding ~ 
Chad as a colony. The territory was consolidated 
into one administrative unit, and a governor-general 
with its capital at Brazzaville on June 30, 1934. 
The constituent colonies are: 


Colon .M Pop. (1 
Gabun. 6 RN, ot ae “Yotse9 af 2333 
a CONPO AS. Gi ais Sales 4 361,909 
Ubangi-Shari......... 1.0... 236,363 1,090,084 
(9 Sh GS A lene 3987455 1,053,006 
Tatal oon sO ee ee 912,049 3,192.282 


Europeans number 3,300. 

There are 30,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and eaeet 

The general budget for 1934 was balanced at. 
98,443,000 francs; and the local budgets of the several 
colonies: Gabon, 19,200,000 francs; Middle Congo, 
21,161,000 francs; Ubangi-Chari, 15,600,000 francs, 
and Chad, 000 franes. Imports 1933, 
"| aarosstes Tar 757, 132 francs, and exports 141 ,005,- 


CAMEROON—French M andate. 


Cameroon is that part of the former Germ: 
Golony Kamerun (captured in February, i916), 
154,444 sq. m., allotted to France as a Mandat 
by the Treaty of Versailles. As noted above, pat 
of the old colony, 107,270 sq. m., which had be 
ceded to Germany by France in 1911 was returned 
to her by the treaty and’ is eorporater in Frepen by 

TegURtOrIAL Africa; and a strip of 34,237 sq : 
British Cameroons was added to Nigeria. it Wak , 
constituted an autonomous territory by decree of 
March 28. 1921. It is governed by a Commissioner. 
The capital is Yaounde. Its population, 1932, was 
2,222, including 2,159 Europeans. . \ 

The colony has two aes Douala and Kipri, 

2,777 miles of roads and a miles of reins: nits 
ebier products ae palm a ground nuts. 

es, cacao and ivo m , 1933, 
tranels exports, 77,86 ‘000 aborts Bi 7B36 263; ¢ S00 

‘osgolan ie only Germall ou that j 
self-supporting, Fane received riven, i phe 3 
pped Dips cetn rae tis cites | tp Feeneh Dall 

iS @ Man terri with a 
mated at 750,000, Ex. population 
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FRENCH SOMALILAND. 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian) 
Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The area is 8,880 sq. m., and population, 1931, 
68,965; the capital is Jibuti.(pop., 11,336), its 
port on the Gulf of Aden. acquired in 1862 but not 
developed until 1884. The budget, 1933, was bal- 
anced at 13,358,100 franes. 

The Colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Imports, 1933, 130,025,000 
francs; exports, 120,695,000 nes, partly Ethiopian 
goods brought down to Jibuti by the railroad, 485 

-mniles long, from Addis Ababa. In 1933, 476 steam 
vessels of 1,806,467 tons entered Jibuti. 

Trade of French Africa with the United States 
not elsewhere specified was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

$4,824,292 $2,465,656 

. 5,012,935 2,599,004 

2,867,530 2,295,780 

2,080,332 1,343,435 

1,696,902 845,405 

2,768,666 1,259,575 

MADAGASCAR. 


AREA, estimated, 241,094 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of 1931, 3,701,770 (including 
Mayotte and the Comoro Islands), of which 23,076 
were French and 13,460 foreigners. 


CAPITAL, Antananarivo; population, 92,475. Ports: 

Tamatave, Diego-Suarez, Majunga and Tulear. 
Governor General, Leon Cayla, Feb. 10, 1930. 

Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its great- 
est breadth. It is therefore nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. To it is attached for government 
the prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands 
with an area in all of about 838 square miles, and 
with, in 1931, 130,253 inhabitants; also Nossi-Be 
(113 square miles). 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate in 
1885. Together with its dependencies, it was de- 
clared 3 French colony on Aug. 6, 1896. It is ad- 
ministered by a Governor-General with a Council 
of A ation. Over 3,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation, the chief crops being rice, manioc, 
beans, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar 
cane and cocoa. The forests are rich in cabinet and 
tanning wood, raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief indus- 
tries. Graphite production was 5,800 metric tons 
in 1933; in 1932, 13,856,550 Ibs.; in 1931, and 20,- 
324,543 Ibs. in 1930. Gold and radium are found, 
also mica and phosphates. 

The railroad mileage in 1933 was 430 miles, all 
state-owned and operated. In 1932, 7,487 vessels 
of 3,370,891 tons entered the ports. 

The 1934 budget balanéed at 270,500,000 francs, 
and that for 1935 at 267,755,000 francs. The public 
debt amounted to 145,224,590 francs. 

Trade in francs has been: 


rg tek Exports. 

LMR AL. se Si ie a 807,354,929 439,978,455 
Tell oa ie See 602,782,842 369,668,899 
PE AE a Sigh cs bine «7 oe = 507,322,279 361,349,497 
TA SSE Si coe ape 344,770,730 320,070,397 
LCS One OGG Se eee oe 368,511,000 317,911,000 


1933 APE SARIS, Fa ere 9,211 132,604 
BUSTS AMES sleini'oiz:cnat Sibliote Aide mye a) «°° 463363 342,551 


REUNION. 
AREA, 970 square miles; 48 miles long, 24 wide. 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 197,933, of which 
194,272 were of French European origin. 
Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 


tapioca, vanilla, 
% eals. 


Imports, 1933, 146,000,000 franes; exports, 117,- 
000,000 francs. Sugar exports, 1933, 56,000 metric 
tons, were valued at 84,000,000 francs, and spirits, 


46,566 hectolitres, at 19,000,000 francs. In 1933, 
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174 vessels entered and cleared the ports: The 
budget, 1933, was balanced at 63,634,000 frances. 


FRENCH INDIA, 

AREA, 196 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 1931, 286,410 
CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 43,499. 

The French possessions in India lie along thees” 
Coromandel] coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674 
and after changing hands eight times finally rested 
in the control of France in 1814. The colonies are 
divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, popula~ 
tion, 1929, 188,064; Karikai, 58,228; Chande’ er, 
27,393; Mahe, 11,959; and Vanaon, 4,816, e 
administration is in the hands of a Governor, and 
there is a General Elective Council. The colonies 
send one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
Paris. egies is the chief industry and oil 
seed the chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
milis; 71,213 spindles. There are forty-three miles 
of railroad, and in 1933, 286 vessels entered and 
cleared the ports. Imports, 1933, were valued at - 
108,615,000 frances and exports at 127,418,000 franes. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


AREA, 277,504 sq.m. POPULATION, 21,599,582, 
Cochin-China (Col.) 26,476 sq. m. (1931) 4,467,352 
Annam (Protect) 39,758 sq. m. (1932) 5,119,801 
Cambodia (Protect) 67,550sq. m. (1931) 2,806,000 
Tonkin (Protect) 40,530sq.m. (1932) 8,012,429 
Laos (Protect) 03,000.sq. m. (1931) 944,000 
Kwangchow (lease) 190 sq.m. (est’d) 250,000 

CAPITAL, Hanoi, Tonkin, pop. 1932, 123,210; 
port, Saigon, Cochin-China, pop., 1931, 123,29 
(10,600 French, 515 other Europeans). 

Governor-General, René Robin, Feb. 27, 1934. 
French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern _ 

part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 

west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 

Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 

shown above. It is as large as Texas. The popula- 

tion includes about 42,000 Europeans. , 
The whole country is under a Governor-General 

with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, 

and each state has a head, that of the colony being 

a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 

called Residents Superior. There is a common 

budget for Indo-China, which in 1933 balanced at 

74,980,950 piastres. The piastre was stabilized at 

10 francs (39.2 cents gold) in 1930. The debt on 

Jan. 1, 1932, was 1,436,228,000 francs and 11,020,000 

piastres. 

Annam has a King, Bao Dal (Than Thai), (born 
1913, succeeded to the throne Nov. 6, 1925), who 
governs the country with the assistance of his min- 
isters under the guidance of the French Resident 
Superieur. He married N’Guyen Huu Hao, 18-year- 
old daughter of a Cochin China merchant, a Cath- 
ar educated in a French convent, on March 24, 


Cochin-China was ceded to France in 1862 by 
a the King of Annum. It has the chief port, 

aigon. 4 

Cambodia has a King, Monivong, who succeeded 
his father, Sisowath, on his death in 1927. The 
land is very fertile but only a part is cultivated. 
Some cotton is grown. Fishing is the principal native 
industry. The ruins of a former civilization which 
had developed a striking distinctive art, are very 
extensive; those of Angkor being especially famous. 

Tonkin became a French protectorate in 1884, 
Its chief town, Hanoi, which was made the capital of 
Indo-China in 1902 instead of Saigon, is a fine, 
large, well-built modern city. Though its wealth 
is in agriculture, like the other provinces, 1t_has 
valuable hard coal deposits, producing in 1932 
1,680,000 tons. From the rich limestone quarries 
in 1931, 152,000 tons of yee | were produced. 
There are also valuable zinc mines. 

Exports of plantation rubber from Indo-China 
in 1932 was 14,376 tons and in 1933, 17,000 tons; 
pit were 8,300,600 trees on 75,000 acres of plan- 
tations. 

Laos, a protectorate since 1893, has extensive 
teak forests, and gold, tin and lead are being worked, 

The Mekong River is its great highway. 

Kwanégchow, leased from China in 1899, has a 


port. 

The provinces have been a customs union since 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China to 
give entirely her sovereignty over Annam, agreements 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering China from Tonkin. France in 1895 ob- 
tained special privileges for railroads in southern 


hina. 
The railroad mileage in 1933 was 1,699, two-thirds © 
of which is government-owned. The French have 
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puilt 5,257 miles of Colonial roads and 10,611 miles 
of local roads through the jungles and rice fields. In 
1933, there eater the port of Saigon, 986 steamers 
of 3,702,540 t 

In 1933 Genpact were valued at 910 million francs 
and exports at 1.015 million francs. Exports of rice 
in 1933, aggregated 1,289,000 metric tons. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year, Imports. Exports. 
1929 $2,525,034 $29,420 
1930 1,549,413 218,608 
1931. 966,691 236,141 
1932 1,484,321 75,93 

1933 609,615 145,249 
1934 1,636,462 1,037,890 

GUADELOUPE. 


ARBA, entire group of islands, 688 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1932, 267,407. 
CAPITAL, Basse-Terre; population, 1932, 9,268; 

Port Pointe-a-Pitre, 30,465. 

Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by 4 nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 

. the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Antigua and Dominica. They have been in the 
possession of France since 1634 and are represented 
in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu- 
ties. The Government consists of a-Goyernor and 
an elected Council, The soil is very productive. 

In 1933, 40,954 metric tons of sugar were pro- 
duced, Coffee, cacao, rum, vanilla and logwood also 
are exported. Imports in 1933 were valued Ba! 150,- 

,000 frances; exports, 188,200,000 franc: 

The bud. a tor 1932 balances at 66,220, 864 francs. 

- The debt, 1983, was 3,812, 282 francs. * 

The ‘that ms ‘Guadéloupe ‘and Martinique with 
the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
EE NMEI NOE sit alasfie wires: 6 oe ae ,s.<* $3,358,532 $105,431 
TIEN 55 4 AAS Bae 3,107,852 104,778 
POST. Ss. 35 SAS en ais 2,174,78: AT 247 
GCP te titel clepetclel se) s'a. 6 ole, lane ting 2,333,543 93,539 
PUD Ree MN TY Eokretol sha ctiw tisk "So's oe ve y's 2,139,833 91,440 
Ber etme e ea) a Ja. st ch at\e|: Gxer-ls gin wee 2'787,686 183,081 
MARTINIQUE. 


ARBA, 385 square miles, 
POPULATION, census of 1931, 234,695. 
CAPITAL, Fort-de-France, population. 43,358. 
Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. It has the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption in May 8, 1902, destroyed 
» the city of St. Pierre with all its 40,000 inhabitants. 
_ Theisland ms the birthplace of the Empress J GRENBINE. 
. In 1933, 7 metric tons of sugar uve 4 Gaucerer 
ana’ 3, 110,4 4 gal. of rum. Imports in 193 
valued at 191, 821,000 francs* and exports at 200. - 
505,000 francs. In 1933, 723 vessels entered the 


ports. 
‘The budget for 1933 balanced at 97,665,730 francs. 


_ ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON, 
‘AREA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon, 83. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, St. Pierre, 3,040; 
Miquelon, 544; total, 3,584. 
CAPITAL, St, Pierre. 
Governor, Henri Camille Soutot. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky, 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. The Gov- 

_ernment is headed by an Administrator. The 
betes cod, fresh and salt, and fish products in 
1933 were Valued at 115,000,000 francs, and the 

foarte at 138,000,000 francs. The local budget 
for 1934 was balanced at 8, 370, 260 francs. 


rade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports, Exports. 
Rms yeheigs «bye, slate <i009 bia ialyiv oe $509,500 38 
NUD RS Oe 270,330 66,375 
MURR eR tales, 9.4 Oiler ash 8 tb ~ bys 204,673 4,261 
Matt ore res Uva diinels £) rey si'\ ejeielele ee 17,035 485 
RENTOUL PERS Whol (dks Belo AW iy ed cles be 203,453 338,428 
Ch CE No) 3 SRA a 238,829 1,419,627 


FRENCH GUIANA. 
AREA, 34,740 square miles. 
‘POPULATION, 1931, 22,169, excluding Indians 
CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1931, 10,744. 
Governor, M. L. J. Bouge, 1931. 
French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
‘America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 


‘| habitants. 


{ 
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on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
decade, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 in- 
It sends one Deputy to the Chamber 
at Paris. The colony has a Governor and a Council 
General of sixteen elected members. France has 
had a penal puny there since pepe and in 1926 it 
cared for 6,500 convicts. Only 8,800 acres are 
cultivated. Placer gold mining is the most important 
industry. The product in 1910 was 123,168 ounces, 
and in 1918, 80,477 ounces. The forests are large 
and rich in cabinet timber. 

Imports, 1933, were valued at 36,946,042 francs; 
and exports, 24, 374, 703 franes. The ‘budget for 1931 
balanced at 16,755,676 francs. 

‘frade with the United States ne 


Cal. Year. ports. ports. 
DOO Nast ee lS me ee eine al 17, 704 sia, 227 
LOB Di RR NS ee tRD, eta tnc cons catmvetae 161/633 © 84,737 
be oe A ay ree ee hint ia Se 84/549 67,744 
PARAS See trees antin, sietete vas, eaneratoee 83,526 13,400 
BY irs pigtbyry aiiibaienae (Agi tes 8G aw te act 2 73,710 36,784 
TEE SS Bees SEO ooeey kale ira 129,207 81,317 


OCEANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 


AREA, estimated, 1,520 square miles. 
POPULATION, census 1931, 39,920, of whom 

29,308 were natives, 5,280 French, 301 English, 

169 Americans, and 4, 056 Chinese. 

CAPITAL, Papeete, Island of Tahiti; population, 

7,061, of whom 4,848 are French 
Governor, Michel-Lucien Montagne, app’d, 1933. 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together in 
1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Governor, 
with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of the 
Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. 

The chief exports are copra, mother of pearl, 
vanilla, cocoanuts and oranges. 

The budget for 1933 was balanced at 15,400,000 
francs. There is me Ste but a reserve of 7,000,000 
frances. Imports, , 20,133,000 francs; ‘exports, 
16,879,000 francs. 

New Caledonia, area 8,548 sq. and popula- 
tion, census of 1926, 57, 165, is dist Tiles long and’ 
has an average breadth of 31 miles. It is shout. 
half way between easton and the Fiji Isl 
Its dependencies are: The Isle of Pines, the 
Archipelago, the a Islands, the Huon Islands, 
Fortuna and Alofi. hd cue was acquired by 
France in 1854, and s pen olony was mafitained 
on Nou Island until 1 

The Colony is sariinistered by a Govern or & 
Siaolous, 1933), and an elective Rabe a gener 
Noumea (pop 10,708) is the capital 

Mining is becoming the chief dustry, the bet 
furnaces in 1933 producing. 5,978 tons of nickel, an 
the mines aa 1934, 37,210 tons of chrome ore. 

1933, were eveqaed at 56,999,000 francs; 


000. fr: 
109 wench | or 277,526 tons entered the 
ports. The local budget for 1933 balanced at 29,- 

B79, 175 francs. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
peng! and 500 milés west of Fiji, is a group with 
ae eee area of 5,700 sq. m., having a native 
ation estimated at about 60,000, and a white 
ation: 1930: British, 219; French, 931. The 
group has been a condominium since 1906 and ad- 
ministered jointly by ps Commissioners of France 
and Great Bri a cS ef products are copra, cot- 
ton, cacao and co’ 


a Pe: le of Erench tervanid with the United States 
Cal. Year. po! Expo! 

MOBO A... n open oa ee ne $1 018,806 $1, 727 801 
TORN GR ik dale 846,740 1/670; 988 
ABB Lied, bs)... aseeve ear ae 524,779 5347/53 
1952 cat Re sae aa eS aneold 43 a8 

NAA pe en OEE ; 41 

LOSA hie. Pah. joc ees al 558,346 aia.ge 


GERMANY, REPUBLIC OF 
DAS DEUTSCHES REICH.. 


AREA, 186,627 sq. m,; land 
facniding ‘the Sear ¥ae Ba reer S874 Bg. zg 


POPULATION, gonsus ot Rae i 
excluding tee Saaee e 123, ap aa 05a, 


p:, est, i 
igions: Pro tants, 40,865,1 151 ae Ce tho 
lics, 21,172, 32. : 
other Christ’ ed yi i 0.1%); 


jans sects, 34, aor 2740, 
fessions of religion, 2, 648, els 
eta Berlin: area, 
census of 
Tod, 286; est., Jan. 


ee 


, 1932, 4,288,314). 


1925, cee 931, ‘o71 ana auth 
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National Socialist (Nazi 
BO. 1a3s. ¢ ) Government, formed Jan. 


Reichsfuhrer and Chancellor of the Reich, Adolf Hitler, 
coe yes ee eee eee oF the ae Presi- 
eath of F. M. von n j 

Confirmed in these offices for life. 5 Chins 


* Minister of the Interior, Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Konstantin Baron von 
Neurath. : 


‘Minister of Justice, Dr. Franz Giirtner. 
Minister of War, Lieut.-Gen. Werner von Blomberg. 
Minister of Finance, Ludwig Count Schwerin von 
_ Krosigk. 
_ Minister of Labor, Franz Seldte. 
Minister of Communications and Posts, Paul Baron 
von Eltz-Riibenach. 
Minister of Aviation, Gen. Herman von Giring. 
(He is also Premier for Prussia.) 
Minister for National Enlightenment and Propa- 
gendn, Dr. Josef Goebbels, appointed Mar. 14, 


Mintster of National Economy, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
oo of the Reichsbank), appointed Aug. 2, 


Minister of A 
June 28, 1 
Ministers without Portfolio, Rudolph Hess, Hans 

Kerrl, Dr. Hans Frank. 

The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consisted 
of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sax- 
ony and Oldenburg; the Duchies of Brunswick, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and Anhalt; the Principalities of Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Wal- 
deck, Reuss (Elder line), Reuss (Younger line), 


lcatturs, Dr. Walter Darré, appointed 


Schaumburg-Lippe and Lippe, the Free Cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck and the Reichsland 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Its total area was 208,780 
Square and its population, estimated on that 


miles 
was 67,812,000. The war cost Germany 
27,275 square miles end 6,471,581 in population. 

Tt lost Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 
and 1,874,014 popieson: 
ceded to Belgium, 
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population: wig northern jzone, ceded to 
GE BUS populanion: part ot Upper Bllesia, ceded to 
166, on; of Upper Silesia, 0 
Czechoalavakis, 110 square miles, and 45,395 popu- 


eninctwea b the League of Nations through a 
y the 3 

commission, which the French had the right to work 
the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for the 
destruction of the coal mines in North of France. 
The Saar, after a plebiscite by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637 on Jan. 13, 1935, declared its desire to rejoin 

, Was returned to Germany by t Ge peagie 

on Mar. 1, 1935. Joseph Buerckel was made Reich 
Commissioner. The Government agreed 
that it remained part of the demilitarized zone. 


The pl ite in U Silesia, March, 1921, 
gw tad retention in the Reich, 


wii , that territory of 1,255 square 
miles with population of 891,669 was annexed to 
Polani 


Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
vel the taenetions of the Treaty of Versailles 


on. gan il 
Sto bask 


The Conference of Ambassadors, on Nov. 11, 


- Cologne zone wot 
troops left Jan. 30, 1926, their soldiers accompanied 
by German wives. The French evacuated 
Bonn soon after, and the Belgians Krefield, re- 

storing the north Rhineland zone to Germany. 

The Inter-Allied Commission of Military Control, 
numbering 150 offi left Berlin on Jan. 31, 1927, 
leaving the matter of oversight to the League of 

Nations. During the seven years of its control, 33,000 

= on trips were Made and the Commission nae 


ing uns, 100,00 
ordered the destruction of nad or art 


machine-guns, 14,000 airplanes, 
ngines, 174,000 masks, 588,000,000 rounds of 
Rea aouauiai ian: 39,000.000 shelis and mines, 


- 
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36,700 tons of gunpowder, 6,000,000 small arms, 
28,469 mine-throwers, and 59,000,000 fuses. 

An agreement had been reached on “regulation of 
the manufacture and export of munitions by the 
Reich,” and for the destruction of 34 of the 88 con- 
crete gun emplacements built around Koenigsburg 
and Custrin which was completed in May, 1927. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE REICH. 


The climate of Germany is quite mild in summer 
and rather cold in winter, as in all western Europe. 
Its soil is not naturally fertile, being largely a glacial 
plain over which the action of the ice moved much 
sand; it has always demanded unusual artificial 
fertilization. The land naturally was heavily wooded, 
there being in the country about 112,000,000 acres, 
of which 31,259,000 acres were forested in 1931. 
Of this 14,955,000 acres are in private ownership. 
Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more perfected 
as a science than in any other country. The Black 
Forest of Germany is famed for its timber and as 
a resort. The highest mountains are the Bavarian 
Alps in the south. The northern part is a plain 
sloping to the north and west. 

Germany (Deutsches Reich) is bounded on the 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Switzerland, and on the west by France, Lux- 
emburg, Belgium, the Netherlands and the North 
Sea. 


‘The States of the Reich, as they were before their 
political individualities were suppressed by the 
Nazi Government, with their land area and eas er 
tions as returned by the census of June 16, 1933. are: 

Land Atea Pop.in 


States of the Reich. Sq. Miles. 19388. 
Prussia (Free State)........... 113,042 39,861,360 
Bavaria ( Stateys. oc. oten 29,343 7,684,645 
Saxony (Free State)........... 5,787 8, ,OoL 
Wurttenberg (People's State)... 7,532 2,695,942 
Baden (Republic)............. 5,819 2,413,324 
ee (Federated State).... 4,541 1,659,510 
Hesse (People’s State)......... 970 1,426,847 
Heer a and Hanse State) 160 tele eh 
Mecklen' (Free State)...... 6,199 805,189 
Oldenburg ( State). . ote 2,481 574,471 
Brunswick (Free State)........ 1,419 512,868 
Anhalt (Free State)........ 893 364,371 
Bremen (Free Hanse State).. 99 371,951 
Lippe (Free State)............ 469 175,520 
Lubeck (Free and Hanse State). 115 136,403 
Schuamberg-Lippe (Free State) . 131 1,023 

Total—German Reich....... 181,000 65,143,052 
PRI Rs Sao ia, w sys sascig wiseiaiears ale 738 826,000 
Total with Saar... 0... 54 181,738 65,969,052 


The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia on April 1, 1929, The Free States of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg on Jan. 1, 1934. 


CITIES ABOVE 100,000 POPULATION. 


Germany has fifty-two cities with over 100,000 in- 
habitants; forty-eight between 50,000 and 100,000, 
and 164 between 20,000 and 50,000. The population 
eo over 100,000, by the census of June 16, 
1933, are: 


poe raed e absteat 175,018, 
Cologne 165,271 
Munich....... 162,990 
Leipzig... . 1... 199, 32 
co eee ; 
Drege... 154.902 
Breslau......-. 
Frankfort-A-M. 555,071 144,392 
arenes 
Duisburg 133,004 
aie ee 129/417 
Stuttgart... ... 
PAs. ix 126,589 

Wupt “tal 125,020 
Capeantias id 122.408 
Beened pbues 113,859 
ee sr 112,658 

agdeburg 111,081 
Bionine R 05,198 
Altona amody 101,197 
Kiel...” ‘+! 218/123 | Wurgburg. .... 93 
Belen seal. 709'348 Saarbrucken : 

jusen.... p 

Augsburg pee. 176,631 |  (1927)....... 125,020 


Of the population 64.4% live in places having more 
than 2,000 inhabitants. 
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over Dr. Karl Marx (Centre), 13 751,615, and Ernest — 
Thilmann (Communist), 1,931,151. The aged gen- 

eral (he was born in 1847) was reelected at the gen- — 
eral election held on April 10, 1932, again a second — 


. @ 
650 3 
WAR LOSSES. 


A correspondent of the London Economist figures 
that Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the World 


War, of which 25 per cent. were between the ages 
of 19 and 22, and 60 per cent. between the ages of 
19 and 29; that 800,000 civilians died for lack of 
food; and that there was a decrease in births amount- 
ing to 3,500,000. The birth rates and death rates 
per thousand were: 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Births...7.\5)..7 18.6 17.9 17.5 16.0 15.1 14.7 18.0 
Deaths...... 1604256 11,1-17.2°10.8.11.2 10.9 

The average duration of life is now 60 years, or 
10 years more than before the war. 

Recent emigration figures are: 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Emigrants... .48,784 37,399 13,644 10,325 12,866 
TotheU.S....38,188 25,427 8,796 7,258 10,037 

Pensions of one kind or another amount to $425,- 
000,000 out of a budget of about $2,000,000,000. 
The pension load is 70 per cent of all payments, in- 
cluding reparations, which Germany is making for 
losing the war. Of those pensioned, 768,650 are 
disabled soldiers, 370,981 war widows, 917,000 war 
orphans, 256,126 parents of war dead; also on the 
pension list are 31,000 widows of government officials, 
and 8,700 orphans; and in addition 36.900 army and 
navy officers of the old regime are drawing pensions 
and over 57,000 former civilian officials. The 
Maximum amount of a pension was reduced to 
12,000 marks a year by a law passed Feb. 19, 1929. 

More than 800,000 German war injured are still 
on the books as eligible for governmental relief. 

The 1932 school census returned 52,961 public ele- 
mentary schools, with 141,584 male and 48,697 female 
teachers, and 7,590,073 pupils. There were also 679 
private schools, with 49,828 pupils. There were 
1,699 middle schools for boys, with 30,187 teachers 
and 530,578 pupils; and 779 high schools for girls, 
with 14,715 teachers and 247,862 pupils. There were 
10 technical high schools, with 1,634 teachers and 
17,888 pupils in 1933. 

There were, 1933, also~46 professional schools, 
with 12,210 students. There are 23 universities, with 
6,216 professors and teachers in 1933, and 88,298 
students. Women have the same privileges as men 
at the Universities, and account for 18.2% of the 
total, with 16,132 students. There were 3,445 foreign 
students. 

_A new constitution for German students in the 
universities was proclaimed by Minister of the In- 
terior, Dr. Frick, in Berlin, Feb. 7, 1934. It requires 
military training in Nazi storm detachments and a 
one-year term of manual labor for all male under- 
graduates. The number of matriculations in 1934 
was limited to 15,000, with one woman to 10 men. 
Pro rated among the States according to population 
selective examinations will be held. In 1933, 24,700 

culated, of whom 4, were women, or 
17%. In September, 1934, only 4,000 men and 
700 women passed the tests and were admitted. 

Before the war Germany had a virtual monopoly 
of potash for the world. The return to France of 
Alsace-l_orraine divided the potash territory. Produc- 
tion in Germany in 1932 was 871.000 metric tons, 
in 1933, 1,026,000 tons; in 1934, 1,220,000 tons. 


FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


_, Lwo-days before the armistice, that is, on Nov. 
9, 1918, the abdication of the German» Emperor, 
William TI., was announced. He had fled to Holland, 
where he has since been living under Dutch sur- 
veillance at Doorn. The self-constituted Council 
of People’s Commissioners took over the Govern- 
ment and declared the existing Imperial Parliament 
dissolved and proclaimed the republic. The reign- 
ing Princes of the Federal States were either deposed 
or abdicated. A call was issued for the election 
of a National Assembly. Elections, at which all 
Germans, men and women over twenty years of age, 
voted, were held in January, 1919. The composition 
of the National Assembly thus chosen was: Majority 
Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Demo- 
erats, 75; Conservatives, 42; Independent Socialists, 
22; German People's Party, 22; scattering, 7; tot: 
423. It met at Weimar, Feb. 6, 1919, and elected 
Friedrich Ebert President of the republic on Febru- 
ary 11. His term was/extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
July 31, 1919. It was promulgated Aug. 11, and is 
known as the Weimar Constitution. 

In 1920 the German states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central Government the right to control 
cireie: taxes, hitherto held jealously by the several 


Friedrich Ebert, the first President of the Reich 
died Feb. 28, 1925. At the general election the 
first ballot for a successor was indecisive, but on the 
second, held April 29, 1925, Field Marsha! Paul von 

indenburg was chosen, having 14,655,766 votes 


ballot being necessary, receiving 19,359,642 votes © 
over ‘Adolf Hitler (National Socialist), 13,417,460, 
and Ernest Thilmann (Communist), 3.706,388. e 

The Assembly Hall of the Reichstag building was” 
burned .by an incendiary fire on Feb. 27, 1933, and 
responsibility for the ovtrage was promptly laid by 
the Nazis on the Communists. A decree proclaimed 
Feb. 28 rescinded until further notice all the articles 
of the Weimar Constitution providing for liberty 
of the person, freedom of the press, right of assembly, 
secrecy of postal, telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication, inviolability of dwellings and sanctity 
of private property; also the Reich Government 
was given the right to enforce its provisions in the 
States, very severe penalties, even death, for in- 
fractions were specified and the execution of the 
decree placed in the hands of the police with no 
appeal, All Communist papers were suppressed 
and nearly all their members of the Reichstag were 
among the 5,000 arrested. 


ELECTION RETURNS. 


The result of the election of March 5, 1933, as 
compared with that of Nov. 6, 1932, is shown in 
the following table: 


March, 1933. Nov. 1982. 
Parties of the Right. Vote. Seats. Vote. Seats. 
National Socialists. .17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
Nationalists. ...... 3,133,938 52 3,235,896 51 
People’s Party..... 432,234 2 660,672 11 
AgrariaNs.......... 47,723 ... 64,004 1 
Totals..........20,883,524 342° 15,697,757 262 
Republican Parties. 
German Social Dem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 121 
Catholic Centre..... 4,423,319 74 4,169,603 70 
Bavarian People’s... 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
Christ. Soc’] People’s 384,146 4 413,144 5 
State Party........ 333,619 5 338,542 2 
Economic Party ............. iors 10,34: 1 
Peasants’ Party..:.. 114,237. 2 149,005 © 3 
Wurtt. Farmers... .. 83,828 1 96,8 2 
Totals . :}.; 9) eattues 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
Extreme Left. 
Communists........ 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total...... 39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote, on March 5, increased by 5,532,544, 
44% of the total, and the 288 seats which they won, 
in combination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute majority ef the Reichstag, 

On March 12, the German Memorial Day for the 
war dead, the lack-red-gold flag of the Republic 
was hauled down and the President d that 
the old imperial black-white-red flag should be 
flown upon all public buildings side by side with the 
Nazi flag—on a red field a white disk charged with a 
black Swastika (hooked cross). This was formally 
designated as the flag of Germany by Chancellor 
Hitler before the Reichstag on Sept. 15, 1935. Jews 
were forbidden to fly it. 

The new Reichstag held iis opening session with 
great ceremony in the old Garrison Church at Pots- 
dam. Most of the Communist members were in 
prison and the Social Democrats absented themselves. 
On March 23 it enacted a law giving dictatorial 
powers to the Hitler Government for four years— — 
until April 1, 1937, by a vote of 441 to 94, the 
ists ie Ua were Social Democrats” ‘The Reteoeg 

: ere Soci emocrats. e 
had abdicated. s s : ec 

The enabling act provided: ‘To the government 
is given powers to pass all ordinances, including 
pe fs oe Seas ae ne = as they do not 

nstitution o (3 ehst: 

Federal Council as such.” a oan 
By wholesale arrest in the latter part of March 
the Communist Party was practically wiped out and © 
the Social Democrats reduced to impotence. Their 
members formed the bulk of the 40,000 persons 
thrown into prison and into the large concentration 
camps, Other active members of the State Party 
eee hel Lene he eee Centrists and the 

vari: ople’s y were sent to jc 
with many Jews. bs 

The remnant of the German People’s Pai 
founded by Gustav Stresemann in 1918 from oth 
pre-war Liberals, dissolved in April. The Socialists 
were put entirely out of business when on May 2 
the Nazi storm troops in concerted action throughout 
be hrarepiien ej oa all the seeeuleiee bens and pro y 

rades jons. e party w: ically 
outlawed by decree on June 3 Praka Made 

The Nationalists were absorbed, and last of all, — 
the Roman Catholie Centre Party, which had waived j 


- 
@ powerful parliamentary role for seventy years, 
on July 5 voluntarily dissolved. The “totalization 
of German political parties was completed. 


THE RISE OF THE NAZIS. 


The National Socialist German Labor Party, to 
‘ive its full name, though familiarly known as Nazis, 
_ Was founded in 1920 in Munich by Adolf Hitler (then 
_ 31 years old.) Austrian-born, he had served through- 
out the war in the German Army and in consequence 
had lost his Austrian citizenship. He later obtained 
German citizenship and took the oath to support 
the constitution when the State of Brunswick, on 
Feb. 22, 1932, gave him a position in its diplomatic 
“service. 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, with 
yague socialist leanings but pty ed opposed to the 
Social Democrats and the Republican Constitution 
of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. yon Ludendort 
as leaders, it staged the so-called “Beer Hall Putsch” 
in Munich on Nov. 8-9, 1923. This proved abortive 
and Hitler was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
feo, Sentence soon quashed. The party was reorgan- 
ized but was reduced by internal dissensions to in- 
Significance. In the Reichstag election of 1924 

€ party joined with a party called Movement for 
German Racial Freedom and the combination won 
32 seats. But the next year the Nazis cut loose 
and reorganized again. The economie crisis and 
Widespread discontent gave Hitler, a magnetic 
s ker, renewed opportunity. The growth of the 

azis is shown in the following table: 


Popular 
Election. Date. Vote. Seats. 
Beichstag.......... May 20, 1928 809,541 12 
Reichstag.......... Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 
Presidential Ist B. .. Mar. 10, 1932 11,341,119 ... 
Presidential 2d B.... Apr. 10, 1932” 13,417,460 ... 
Beneicnstag.:......... July 31, 1932 13,732,777 230 
melchstag.......... Noy. 6, 1932 11,737,185 196 
maichstag... 5.2... Mar. 5, 1933 17,269,629 288 


The National Socialist Party had units with 
branches in every city and town and over 1,000,000 
members ying dues, with an announced plan to 
close the books when 2,000,000 were enrolled. The 
Nazi Storm Troopers, mostly unemployed workers, 
between 17 and 30 years of age, numbered 500,000 
in January. Hitler is the Supreme Shock Troop 
Commander, or Oberster Sturmabteilung Fiihrer. 

On Oct. 14, 1933, the Hitler Government withdrew 
from the Disarmament Conference at Geneva be- 

_ cause Germany's demand for equality had not been 
recognized by the Powers; and on Oct. 21 sent to the 
League of Nations the resignation of Germany 
effective under the statute in two years. The Reichs- 
tag and the State Diets were dissolved and a new 
election called for the Reichstag alone as a nationwide 
vote of confidence. But one list of candidates can 
be presented, that of the National Socialists. 


HITLER PURGES THE NAZIS. 


To crush an incipient revolt against him by the 
radicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff of the 
Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler early on Jan. 30, 1934, 
flew from Berlin to Munich and himself arrested 
Roehm in his own house. Roehm, Heines and Karl 
Ernst, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with others, 
were shot. In Berlin Gen. Géring’s special police 
with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the black shirt élite of 

the storm troops) in carrying out their part of the 
“purge” shot ex-Chancellor Gen. von Schleicher and 
his wife while “resisting arrest’, also the jutant 
r qe of Vice Chancellor von Papen 
o Austria as Minister after the murder of 
Dr. Erich Klausener, head of the ae 


‘ave the a 
_ tho i ae were tried by court martial and about 
- 3,000 others were imprisoned in the Dauchau concen-~ 

tration camp until Hitler on Aug. 9 decreed a general 
amnesty for all minor offenders. 

President yon Hindenberg died on Aug. 2, 1935, the 
day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting the 

_ office of Reich President with that of Reich Chancellor 

to take effect after his death. Hitler then instructed 

the Minister of the Interior that he was to be ad- 

Here as Fuehrer and Reich Chancellor only, and 
i t the decision of the Cabinet be laid before the 

an people for a free secret plebiscite. He also 
on that date called for and received this oath of per- 
sonal allegiance from the officers and men of the 

} rmy and Navy: 

“J swear by God this holy oath: That I shall be 
‘absolutely obedient to Der Fuehrer (the Leader) 
‘of the Reich and people, Adolf Hitler, 

_ supreme head of the y, and that I will be ready 

as a brave soldier to ah my life for this oath. 

The result of the plebiscite, on Aug. 19, 1934, as 
‘compared with the vote at the plebiscite on Nov. 12, 
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1933, when the Reich approved of the government's 


withdrawal from the League of Nations and the 
General Disarmament Conference, follows: 


August, 1934. November, 1933, 
Blectorate.........:. 45,473, 6: 45,146,277 
Total votes cast. ..... 43,529,710 43,460,529 
Wor Bilglery 25 8,362,763 40,609,247 
BRAUBG So odiN. ce. 4,294,654 2,101,000 
ENVOMG ee Th pre tk 872,296 50,282 


Hitler got 88.1% of the votes cast. 
of the vote in nvovatehee 


~ AUTONOMY TAKEN FROM STATES. 


The last. remnants of Prussia's autonomous rights 
as a Federated State were yoped out by President 
von Hindenburg on Feb. 6, 1933, he signed a decree 
appointing Vice-Chancellor von Papen to be Reich 
Commissioner of Prussia with complete ministerial 
powers, which position he had been filling under an 
emergency decree. The Diet, which had refused to 
quit, was dissolved; in the election of March 12 the 
Nazis won a majority. 

Bavaria, long the most tenacious of its State rights, 
was forced to yield. Dr. Heinrich Held, the Bavarian 
Catholic Premier, was thrown out by Nazi storm 
troopers on March 9, and Gen. Franz Ritter von Epp; 
Nazi Deputy in the Reichstag, installed as Police 
Commissioner for Bavaria. Wurttemburg, Saxony, 
Baden, Hesse, Schaumberg-Lippe and Bremen were 
also controlled through Nazi police commissioners. 
The remaining nine states had either purely Nazi 
ens or coalition governments dominated by 
Nazis. The law of March 31 provided that dissolu- 
tion of the Reichstag automatically means dissolu- 
tion of all the State Diets and all general and local 
elections must take place at the same time. More- 
over, they may not pass votes of censure upon the 
local governments. 

Hitler on Be 8 appointed himself Governor of 
Prussia and then replaced von Papen as Prussian 
Premier with Goering the Federal Deputy Com- 
missioner for the Interior of Prussia, and Minister 
of Aviation in his Cab As such he was kept in 


He got 93.5% 


abinet. 
control of the Prussian police. 
‘The President was empowered, on nomination by 


the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- | 


halters) of the other 16 States. Each governor 
names his own cabinet, which is no longer responsible 
to the Landtag. 

A law completing the transfer to the Reich all the 
Sovereign powers of the States was passed unani- 
mously by the Reichstag on Jan. 30, 1934, and by 
the Reichsrat—its last act, as it was abolished by 
decree on Feb, 14. The States remain as adminis- 
trative units under Reich regents subordinate to 
Reich Minister of the Interior, and Germany be- 
came a politically centralized Reich. 


The Reich Cabinet on Jan. 24 approved a law to 


redistrict Germany on geographical lines into 


provinces as administrative units, each with a pone $ 


tion of between three and five millions. The plan 
divides Prussia tentatively into—East Prussia, 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, West Prussia, Lower 
Silesia, Upper Silesia, Saxon Province, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia, Hesse-Hanau and 


Rhineland; and the other provinces to be Bavaria, — 


Saxony, Wuerttemburg, Thuringia, Rhenish Hesse, 
Hamburg, Mecklenburg-Luebeck, Oldenburg-Gre- 
men, Brunswick and Anhalt, Lippe and Schaumberg- 
Lippe. The ultimate goal is to so combine these as 
to erect 20 provinces. The promulgation of the 
decree was, however, on Jan. 29 postponed. indefi- 
nitely, but a decree on that date completely unified 
the municipal and communal administrations 
throughout the Reich except for Greater Berlin 
which got a preferential status. By the law the Nazi 
y retains the right to designate the mayors, the 
urgomasters, magis, and their deputies, who will 
appoint the members of all phen a councils. The 
Saar was given 8 deputies in the Reichstag. 

The Reich on Apr. 2, 1934, formally took over the 
administration of Justice throughout the country 
superceding the State administered justice, and on 
Maye9 the preliminary draft of a new penal code was 
given out by the Minister of the Interior. On Apr. 
18 it was announced by the Minister of Justice that 
all judges thereafter would be the personal appointees 
of Hitler, to be removed by him at will; he may trans- 
fer his appointment powers to his ministers. 

Hitler on Feb. 4 by decree took over the right to 
appoint and discharge high state officials. 


: JEWS AND LABOR UNIONS. 


The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of. it was estimated 
80,000 to 90,000 Jews, and over 70,000 Jews fled 
the country, mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws 


ousted nearly all Jews from the professions and the — 


public service and from the universities, also from 
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the German Labor Front and even the Chess League. 
A ‘“non-Aryan” was defined as ‘‘a person descended 
particularly from Jewish parents or grandparents. 

The census of 1933 returned 499,682 (0.7%) Jews 
It was estimated that as defined the “non-Aryan 
total would reach 2,500,000. : 

A violent outbreak on July 15, 1935, marked Te- 
newed persecution of the Jews, when a large band of 
Nazis entered the cafes and restaurants in the fash- 
jonable Berlin Kurfuerstendamm district, driving out 
all Jewish guests and. beating them in the street. 

All Jewish cultural activities, it was decreed on 
Aug. 18, must be henceforth united in one officially 
recognized Jewish Cultural Organization to which 
directly or through one of its affiliated societies all 
non-Aryan doctors, writers, actors, etc., must belong 
in order to exercise their profession. It will accept 
responsibility for its.members and will in return 
receive full protection of the police and the State. 

By the, middle of June the 28 trade unions which 
had comprised the General Federation had been re- 
duced to 14, to wit: Building trade, miners, printers, 
railway men, factory workers, wood workers, agri- 
cultural workers, metal workers, textile workers, 
tobacco industry, stone masons, leather workers, 
catering trade and a newly organized one for home- 
workers and domestic servants. The Christian trade 
unions and other organized groups were being 
merged with them. t 

TVhe government promulgated a law providing 
for the appointment of arbitrators in the larger in- 
dustrial districts who shall regulate the conditions 
of working contracts and see that industrial quiet is 
Inaintained. -Their decisions are binding and they 
can call on the authorities to enforce their regulations. 

While the Labor Front deais with social questions 
and wages, the Federation of German Industry and 
the Federation of Employers’ Associations were 
merged on June 20 to form the Reich Estate of 
German Industry to handle economic policies. 

Also in May the Federations in the Retail Trade. 
Wholesale and Overseas Trade, Itinerant Trade and 
. Agents were amalgamated into the Reich Estate of 
German Commerce, embracing employees and work- 
ers as weil aS employers, to educate German com- 
merce in the National Socialist spirit both in business 
and_ politics. 

A Compulsion of Labor Service was decreed and 
set up in the Ministry of Labor. The Voluntary 
Labor Service was dissolved as of Oct. 1 and a State 
Labor Service of 120,000 men took over their job 
to prepare the way. The Compulsory Labor Service 
will enroll young men, physically fit and ignoring 
class distinction, in two lots, each of 300,000, who 
will be employed for six months’ periods on public 
works, roads, replacements, etc. The State will 
supply the young men with clothes and 50,000 in- 
structors. “(here will be six hours of manual work 
and three hours of educational schoohng daily. 

“Coordination” was extended to all commercial 
banking and industrial organizations. The directors 
of the Federation of German Industries were com- 
pelled to dismiss the Secretary. A Commissar was 
installed by the Nazis, who thoroughly “cleaned” 
and reorganized the association. The same process 
was energetically carried out in all other associations. 


“COORDINATING” THE CHURCH. 


Hitler, himself a Catholic, set about to ‘‘co- 
ordinate” the Protestant Church with National 
Socialism. The Lutherans had combined their 29 
independent church organizations, one in each of 
the old political divisions, into a single German 
Evangelical Church and elected Dr. erich von 
Bodelschwingh as their Bishop, His election was at 
once contested by Dr, Ludwig Mueller, an army 
chaplain who wanted the position and by the Nazi 
German Christians. 

Gen. Goering, Prussian Premier, declared the 
Lutherans had no right to act without his approval 
and designated Dr. August Jaeger as Reich Church 
Commissioner in Prussia. He dismissed non-Nazi 
pastors and officials, appointing Nazi German 
eaten to ce Denes ae « 

shop-elect von elschwingh resigned, The 
Nazi Christians set up a National Synod and elected 
Dr. Mueller Reich Bishop on July 23, 1934. 

The passively resisting Lutherans, pastors and 
people, carried on. They were vigorous in defiance of 
their right to freedom of control in doctrinal matters 
and of the independence of their Synods. The Nazi 
civil authorities forbade public discussion, suppressed 
church papers, took over church offices and funds, 
abolished church organizations, suspended pastors 
and placed 700 pastors under arrest or sent them to 
concentration camps. 

When Dr. Jaeger, the Law Steward of the Nazi 
German Evangelical Church, decreed that all church 
officials must take the oath to Chancellor Hitler and 
Submit to the authority of Bishop Mueller as ordered 
by National Synod, the great majority of the pastors 


refused. They did not object to the political oath 


t 


to the Fuehrer, but they rejected as unconstitutional — 
and un-Christian the order for ecclesiastical sub-— 
mission to Dr. Mueller imposed by his “‘illegal’’ 


synod. 
Protestant pastors meeting in a Confessional Synod 
at Augsburg June 5 and 6 resolved unanimously to 


continue the struggle against Bishop Mueller and — 


announced that a united Opposition Church consist- 
ing of the Lutheran and Calvinist sections in South 
Germany and of the United Church in the North 
had been achieved. They drew up a dignified but 
energetic manifesto in favor of religious freedom and 
unrestricted ecclesiastical instruction. Citing the 
law of July 14, 1933, by which the German Govern- 
ment guaranteed the constitution of the German 
Evangelical Church. They declared that they had 
had been ‘exposed, for the sake of their Christian 
faith and confession to Measures such as are imposed 
on enemies of the State, on criminals, and on disturb- 
ers of the public order.” 

A new decree then gave the Minister of the Interior 
final authority to decide all legal disputes arising out 


a 


of the conflict within the Evangelical Church; then _ 


by decree of July 19 Chancellor Hitler transferred 
the regulation of all Evangelical Church matters to 
Dr. Hans Kerrl, Minister without Portfolio. The 
Protestant pastors insisted that there should be no 
impairment of the Church's right to judge its own 
legal affairs upon purely ecclesiastical considerations} 
otherwise the new Nazi law would contradict the 
Church Constitution and transform it from an in- 
dependent ‘to a State Church. The State supremacy 
decree explicitly excludes any claim of the State to 
deal with doctrinal matters, but. does assert its 
authority to appoint and recall Bishops and Pastors 
to and from their charges, control all church finances, 
issue church laws, erect and tear-down church build- 
ings, create and dissolve bishoprics and parishes, and 
church organizations, appoint a church directorate to 


exercise his dictatorial powers, and recall any one that — 


refuses. 

Vice-Chancellor von Papen and Cardinal Pacelli 
signed a concordat between Germany and the 
Vatican on July 20, 1933. It combines in one treaty 
those existing between Prussia, Bavaria and Baden 
and the Vatican. It provides that in purely eccle- 
siastical matters the Catholics retain their freedom 
in the matter of organization, contact with Rome, 
schools and other religious activities; but they are 
to take no part as an organized body in politics in 
opposition to the Nazi State. 

Friction between the Nazi Government and the 
Roman Cathelics has been largely over the control 
of education and youth organizations, the indepen- 
dence of which is guaranteed by the concordat in- 
creased by unauthorized activities of local Naz 
zealots and subordinate officials. i 
+ Many Catholic orders of monks and nuns were 
raided by the Nazi police for evidence that exchange 
regulations had been violated and several monks and 
seven nuns had been found guilty after court trials, 
fined and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 


STERILIZATION. 


A “‘law for the prevention of inherited disease in 


sterity’’ was promulgated, effective Jan. 1, 1934. 
it provides that persons suffering from hereditary 
disease may by surgical operation be rendered sterile 
if the experience of medical science shows it prob- 
able that their offspring would suffer from serious 
bodily or mental defects. It applies to cases of 
congenital feeble-mindedness, insanity, epilepsy, St. 
Vitus's dance, hereditary blindness and deafness, 
serious. hereditary bodily malformation and also 
chronic alcoholism. The person to be sterilized 
may propose himself or may be proposed, if men- 
tally deficient, by his guardian or legal representatives 
if approved by the trustees in lunacy. Sterilization 
of an individual may also be proposed by medical 
officers in the case of inmates in hospitals, insane 
asylums and sanatoriums, or by the governors of 
penal establishments. 

A court of eugenics is set up for each case, com- 
posed of a magistrate, a medical officer, and a physi- 
cian with special knowledge of hereditary disease, 
who s hold secret hearings. 
which is subject to appeal, is confirmed the surgical 
operation must be carried out, even against the will 
of the subject. All persons concerned are bound to 
silence. Compulsory emasculation of dangerous 
sexual criminals is also ordered. 


If the decision, — 


No marriage permits will be grantea unless both 


parties are able to satisfy the prescribed eugenic 


standards. 

The Government, after protests from the Church, 
made concessions of certain exemptions to Catholics. 
However, a ruling was made by Prussian M 


of Justice Guertner on July 24, 1934, that Peete 5 


citizens resident in Germany were subject to the 


law, and if they objected must leave the country. — 


¥ 


oa 


. 


Upto Dec. 31, 1934, the “heredit 
Up .1 = > rt ary health 
courts” had received 84,525 applications for sterili- 
zation (42,903 men and 41,6 women), had con- 
demned 56,244 and rejected’ 3,692, while 4,563 ap- 
cations were withdrawn; the remainder, 20,026, 
not come before the tribunal. Cases where sub- 
mission is voluntary do not come before the courts, 
eens geste Ue ee 1935, Shy 

nhumber of sterilizations at between 1 

and 200,000. so 


THE BUDGET. 


A statement was issued on Jan. 17, 1932, from 
German official sources asserting that Germany has 
nd reparations of 53.9 billion marks ($12\828,- 

00,000) whereas the Allied governments credit 
her with only 20.2 billion ($4,807,600,000). 

Recent ordinary budgets, in millions of gold 
marks, have been: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
1930-31 (March 31) ..... 10,585.4 11,877.2 
RMN Rene a dca is. ca 567.6 10,042.0 
MRO ee oc a bene 6,327. 7,944.7 
RCE 6.5588 wigs cac 6,028.0° 6,270.0 
| 7,806.5 8,220.9 


The unit of currency is the Reichsmark, equal at 
old par to 23.8 cents: at new par to 40.33 cents: 
average exchange in 1933, 30.52 cents in 1934, 39.38 
cents, and it stood on sang 20, 1935, at 40.212 cents. 
Officially the Reichsmark is stable at its old value. 
In practiée, the Reich has six kinds of marks that 
cannot be converted into gold, but are “‘old deposit,” 
“eredit-blocked,”’ “note-blocked,”’ “securities- 
blocked,” “registered,” and “blocked,” or “‘scrip.” 
_ The public debt of the Reich, not including the 
debt arising out of the Treaty of Versailles, amounted 
 eagit 31, 1934, to Rm. 11,793 million, of which 

. 4,238 million, ere pre-April 1, 1924, debt: Rm. 
2,060 million, external debt, and Rm. 5,494 million, 
internal debt. 

The Government, on Jan. 24, 1934, decreed a con- 
ty operation involving Rm. 8,000 million re- 

icing the rate from 6% to 44% calculated to re- 
Huce the interest charge by Rm. 120 million annually. 
The Savings banks took up a 28-yr. 44% Reich 
ew of Rm. 500 million to retire short term labor- 

tion bills. The Finance Minister, in February, 
was empowered to float an internal loan of between 
Rm. 750 million and Rm. 1,000 million by popular 
subscription. 

The Wirtschaft und Statistik estimated the national 
re for 1933 at Rm. 46,419 million; Rm. 714 per 

ta. 


_ Comparative statements of the Reichsbank, for 
three years, contain these items: 
Sept. 23. Sept. 22. Sept. 23. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Rm. 000. Rm. 000. Rm. 000. 
Sold in vaults........ 354,220 74,993 94,742 
tt ae 3,578 20,851 29,620 
reign currency...... 47,758 1875 5,518 
of exchange...... 2,962,115 3,383,859 3,643,137 
A ae re y 283,098 213,239 


68,496 

1 Ss ee a 319,832 753,878 668, 
Notes in circulation. ..3,307,951 3,568,751 3,803,591 
S0ld cover........... 12.2% 2.21% 2.67% 

The Reichsbank’s annual report for 1934 showed 
, net surplus of Rm. 49 million, of which Rm. 12 
nillion was paid to the shareholders and Rm. 18 
nillion to the government. 

Germany has been the largest recipient of long- 
American 


t. 

of $17 
$94,5! 

Ata Municipal securities, $414,509,000 


jan issues. be hSot country concerned vigorously 
tested and under 


of her commercial debt on the ground that its 
tion was political, was made Minister of Eco- 

(Dr. Schmitt retiring because of illness) 
Aug. 2, 1934, for six months. His first decree 
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trained soldier then passes 


the Army; 
Gen. Goering 


ment wit 
whereb} 
35% 0! 


es, Cerpany is 
portion to 45% of the British strength if she econo- 
mizes in other directions, and may go further only 
after due notice and discussion. 
specifically never again to resort to unrestricted 
poe N, al Treaty to which she was not a party. 

nm Navy: a 
: bab which is: binding on Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan, Lae! nak on France and Italy, 
which have never ra < 
manace for 1931, pages 463-468). 


et Pal 
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was to ration all non-ferrous metals, which was an 
amplification of Dr. Schmitt's application of the 
laws of February 27 and March 13, and widened 
on July 5, authorizing him to control the production, 
distribution, sale and use of all industrial products 
whatsoever, whether raw materials, half-finished or 
finished goods, and under which control offices had 
been established. A system of foreign exchange 
permits was set up on September 24, k 


RAILWAYS AND HIGHWAYS. 


The German Railways Company (Deutsche 
Reichsbahn) organized by the Dawes Commission, 
is the largest railroad system in the world, com- 
prising 33,431 miles of track, and emptoys more 
than 600,000 men. It has Rm.881,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock followed by Rm.13,000,000,000 com- 
mon stock owned by the German Government, 
Prior obligations consist of Rm.11,000,000,000 
5 per cent. Bonds held in trust for the Allied Goy- 
ernments, and an obligation imposed by the Dawes 
Commission to set aside annually out of the gross 
income a reserve of 2 per cent. until this fund totals 
Rm. 500,000,000. 

At the end of 1933, 1,176 miles, mostly in South 
Germany, had been electrified. i 

Highway mileage in 1934 was 216,674, and the 
number of automobiles registered was 968,000. 

Hitler, heading a huge automobile parade on May 
19, 1935, opened the first complete section, 14 miles 
from Frankfurt to Darmstadt, of the Hamburg- 
Basle highway, which is part of labor-creation motor 
roads planned to criss-cross Germany. Completion 
in 1935 of 200 miles of the 4,000 miles planned was 
the goal, the entire project calling for six years work 
and the direct employment of 120,000 men and at a 
cost of $750,000,000 to the Reich. Millions of marks 
are also being expended on labor-creation work in 
improving 16 navigable rivers and canals. 

There were 1,031 civil airplanes at the end of 1932. 
The flying mileage of the regular lines in 1935 was 
6,547,824, the total number of passengers carried, 
123,036, with 2,519 metric tons of freight and 467 
mail and newspapers. 

The production of electric current in 1934 was 
31,000 griltion kroh, as compared with 26,000 million . 
in 1933. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE. 


Chancellor Hitler announced on March 16, 1935, 
that Germany would at once reintroduce compulsory 
military service and would increase the peacé basis 
of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corps, probably 
about 600,000 men, inclusive of police troops. By 
the Versailles treaty, Germany was allowed an army 
of 100,000, in which the soldiers were enlisted for 
12 years and the officers for 20. 

The new army law, decreed May 21, 1935, pro- 
vides for one year of active training of all able- 
bodied, non-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
and 45, with active military service beginning at 20. 


The class of 1914 (those born in 1914) were drafted 


ft ne year active training on Noy. 11, 1935. The 
orinad into the Reserve until he 
is 35, then he becomes a member of the Landwehr 


from 36-to 45. From 1813 to 1892 the term of active 


service was t 
years; however, the present one year term follows 


compulso! 
of 1915 wi 
on Noy. 1, 1935. 


hree years, and from 1892 to 1919, two 


service in the labor camps. The class 
be drafted for service in the labor camps 


The title of the Minister of Defense, Gen. von 


mberg, was changed to Minister of War. Under 
Tithe Gen. von Fritsch, as Chief-of-Staff, commands 


Admiral Erich Kaeder, the Navy, and 
, the Military Air Corps. ' 
Germany, on June, 1935, negotiated a naval agree- 
Great Britain, announced June 18 
the Reich was given the right to a fleet 
the strength of the British fleet. In sub- 
allowed to increase her pro- 


Germany 


ne warfare, thus accepting Part IV of the 


(See The World Al- 
The German Navy in February, 1935, contained 


10,000-ton ‘pocket’ battleships, the Admiral 
Scheer nen the ‘Deutschland, with three building; 
4 old 13,000-ton battleships; 4 6,000-tom cruisers, 
with 1 building, and 2 old ones; 12 890-ton destroyers, 
with 4 building, ped 4 pe ones, 11 torpedo boats; and 
an unknown number of subma per- 
gomnel on. that date was 1,104 officers and 13,896 men. 


rines, if any. The 


The Versailles treaty, Article 198, said ‘‘The armed 
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forces of Germany must not include a military or 
naval air force.’ 

On March 1, 1935, the recreation of an air force 
was admitted by the appearance of commissioned 
uniformed officers. The fact that elaborate up-to- 
date air fields, etc., had been constructed was well 
known, but no figures as to the strength of the air 
fleet have been given out. Gen. Goering, Minister 
for Air, in a speech to foreign correspondents, May 
2, declared that it was equal to that of any nation, 
and made up wholly of modern up-to-date planes. 
On March 19, Berlin was darkened for an air raid, 
and 70 powerful airplanes and bombers manouvered 
over the city. 


IRON, STEEL AND COAL. 


Previous to the disorganization of the German 
fron and steel industry by the occupation of the 
Rubr, the manufacturers had profited from the 
inflation boom, which gave them extremely low 
production costs. In 1923 they were cut off from 
unoccupied Germany as well as from their foreign- 
markets. 

Germany lost 75.4% of the Upper Silesia output 
to Poland'in May, 1922. The Saar Basin was for- 
teited to France for fifteen years; the Lorraine fields 
are lost_absolutely to France; Aix-la-Chapelle is in 
the territory occuvied by Belgium. 

Germany was forced to import 12,500,000 tons of 
coal in 1922 and 25,000,000 in 1923. The Ruhr 
mines employ an average of 380,000 miners and 
produce about 80% of the coal. The Ruhr coal 
reserves within a depth of 1,000 meters is estimated 
at 28,500,000,000 metric tons and will last about 
280 years; within a 1,500 meter depth, 75,000,000,000 
tons to last 750 years, and within a limit of coal oc- 
eurrence, about 250,000,000,000 tons to last 2,500 
years. The annual output is about 130,000,000 tons. 

Germany exported 18,312,449 tons of coal in 1932. 
Reparation deliveries from Sept., 1919, to Jan. 10, 
1930, have totaled 67,913,916 metric tons of coal, 
and 26,824,217 tons of coke from the Ruhr alone. 

Production of coal, pig.iron, steel, and rolling mill 
products, in thousands of metric tons, for four years, 


has been: 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
pale. se. 22 8,620 104,741 109,692 125,011 
Lignite....... 133,224 122,647 126,794 137/256 
Pig iron... ... 01 3/933 5,267 8,742 
Steel ingots... 8,292 5,770 7,586 11,886 
Rolling — mill 

products... 5,861 4,234 5, 45S PR Ake. 


Production in 1934 in the Saar Basin was: Coal, 
11,136,000 metric tons; pig iron, 1,796,400 tons; 
steel ingots, 1,918,800 tons. Blast furnaces in opera- 
tion in Germany, in May, 1934, numbered 65, and 
in the Saar, 19; in both, in May, 1935, 93. 

Some petroleum is produced in Hanover; 2,266,964 
bbls. in 1934; 1,713,000 bbls. in 1933; 1,617,000 bbls. 
ie 1932, and 1,600,000 in 1931. 


Even larger, and the largest corporation in Eur 
is the “chemical syndicate,” the I. G. artes 
industrie A. G., which recently raised its capital 
to Rm. 1,100,000,000 (about $262,000,000). This 
covers practically the whole field of chemical in- 
dustries and contemplates great development in 


- fertilizers, motor fuels and other new lines. 


The German Dye Trust made in 1929 fi 
of Rm, 256,480,519, as against Rm. 25 "130,238 in 
1928. The Trust’s atmospheric-fixation plant, the 
largest in the world, with a capacity for 1,800 metric 
tons of primary rogen daily, or approximately 
650,000 metric tons of nitrogen annually, produced 
about 1,500 tons daily in 1929, with about 20,000 
ee EEN hee at eo Eyncicate. con- 

of the output, renewed its i 
oe As shel ‘tor a period - of seven years. ekaecent i: 
é value of all chemical production in Germa 
in 1932 was estimated at Rm. 2,400 million. which 
was 40% below the peak 1929 figure of Rm. 4,000 
tn 109d; Hime S57 364,000 In 193 ana Re Nap Tose 
; A 384, n i s 
000 in 1932. pare ae 

Imports of raw cotton in 1934 were valued 
260,239,000: in 1933, at Rm. 806,994,000, ee a 
1932, at Rm. 291,266,000; exports of cotton goods 
were valued at Rm. 81,169,000 in 1934; Rm. 119.- 
weclle) in Se ae Rm. 134,572,000 in 1932, " 

© gross value of industrial producti 
was Rm. 51,000 million as compared vith Roe 
40,000 million in 1933; wages and salaries paid 
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amounted to Rm. 29,600 million in 1934, as com- 
pared with Rm. 26,300 million in 1933 and Rm. 
44,500 million in 1932. The railway corporation 
carried 310,000,000 tons of freight in 1934, and 
263,000,000 in 1933. Overseas shipping, 45,000,000 
tons in 1934, and 39,000,000 in 1933; internal water- 
way, 90,000,000 tons in 1934 and 78,000,000 in 1933. 
The Krupp Corporation of Essen showed @ net 
profit of 6,700,000 for the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1934, as against a net loss of Rm. 3,000,000 the 
previous year. J 

The industrial census of June 16, 1933 (excluding 
the Saar), as compared with that of 1925, returned 
these figures: 


Industry Group. Establishments. 
| é 4 1925. 1933. 

Non-agricultural gardening, 

re breeding and fisheries 24,748 24,362 
Industry and handwork....... 1,909,506 1,897,929 
Trade and transportation..... 1,524,121 1,612,740 

FEO GE scene. oiel ote wore eve eee 3,458,375 3,535,031 

. Employees. 
Industry Group. 1925. 1933. 


Non-agricultural gardening, 

animal breeding and fisheries 72,706 55,959 
Industry and handwork....... 12,824,393 8,894,711 
Trade and transportation. .... 5,497,400 5,487,211 


Total! Wek. ee coon Heenan elere 18,394,559 14,437,881 

Employees decreased about 20%. Installed out- 
put of power machines incre: from 19,800,000 
h.p. in 1925 to 24,800,000 h.p. in 1933, or by about 
25%. Industrial groups employing over a million 
workers were: Foodstuffs, 1,413,752; clothing, 1,041,- 
440: construction and allied industries, 1,007,084; 
transportation, 1,291,377, and retail trade, 1,920,864. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Although Germany lost in the World War 2,000,- 
000 men, that loss had by 1928 been made up 
said the Statistical Bureau which estimated that in 
1927 the number of wage earners was 14,400,000 
(of which 4,800,000 are women), an increase of 
2.090.000 over 1907. the last labor census of this 


The average number of persons covered by State 
insurance against accidents in 1932 was 23,100,000; 
geainee invalidity and the consequences of old age, 
21,100,000; against illness, 18,700,000, and against 
unemployment, 16,500,000. The number of persons 
drawing benefits under the social insurance laws, 
excluding unemployment insurance, was 4,631,311 in 

pared with 5,256,817 in 1931. The 
deficit of the organization amounted to Rm. 


emergency relief, 1,408,783 (1,674,979); recipients of 
district relief, 2,288,247 (2,018,884); 1 
in receipt of'reliet, Liss. 4 086) he ae 


Forty-three per cent of the women are gainfully 
employed. The average wages of 97% of thi - 
lation does not exceed $100 saonehly, ” Soe 

One out of every 45 Germans is a civil servant paid 
out of public funds, or one out of every 25 bread- 
winners. The total ,400,000, which includes 
936,288 National and State officials, 251,657 work 
on continuous State projects, 40,000 officials detail 
for the administration of villages of less than 5,000 
inhabitants, and an army numbering 114,105. ' 

The Reichstag in 1926 created Labor Courts with 
jurisdiction for all disputes, individual or collective, 
which were placed under State jurisdiction in each 
State. One employer and one employee were to sit 
as assessors with the judges who could be non-pro- 
fessional. There is but one labor union—the Na: 
tionalist Social Union of Employers and Workers 
or the Labor Front—membership in which is com: 
pert There are 20,000,000 members. 

e new labor code, effective May 1, 1 : 
nitely eliminates collective wage aokeidae te He 
substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the individ- 
ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to comply 
with the national economic poliey may be deprived 
under the law of their managerial rights. : 

Minister of Labor Seldte said the code woule 
put an end to class warfare, eliminate paper con: 
tracts and substitute therefor a relationship 3 
trustful loyalty between employers and employees. 
The relationship was declared to be that of the 

Fuehrer’’ (Leader) and the followers. 


The State Savings bank deposits on June 30, 1934 


‘adil 


eS eee a” a 


taled Rm. 11,668 million, 
13,158 millicn. jon, and on June 30, 1935, 


AGRICULTURE. 


The total area under cultivation, June, 1934, ws 
73,369,718 acres; of this the arable land was 51,049.- 
683 acres; grass, meadows and pasture, 20,435,728: 
pene 211,733; orchards, market gardens, etc.. 
Acreage, 000 omitted, and the crops, in thousands 
of metric tons, for aS an two years have been: 
1934 


to 
Rm. 


Acres. Met. Tons. Acres. Met. Tons. 
memeah......2. 5,794 5,604.3 5,429 4,532.5 
See 11,310. 8,727.3 10,093 . 7,607.6 
OC 3,964 3,468.1 4,029 3,203.9 

REM wisi oie s 7,956 6,952.5 7772 5,452.3 

tatoes....... 7,222 44,071.4 7,180 46,780.6 

ar beets... 760 8,578.9 91 9,081.5 

’ The 179,868 acres of vineyards produced 119,536,- 

925 U. 8. gals. of wine in 1934; 47,524,183 
in 1933; 45,491,800 1932, and 75,02 


4,- 
564 in 1931; and on 29,943 acres in 1934, 64,371,136 
Ibs. of tobacco were grown, as compared with 61,152,- 
Ibs. in 1933. 
_ Beet sugar ey dew 1934-35, was 1,487,300 
Metric tons; 1933-34, 1,405,800 tons; in 1932-33, 
1,082,700 tons. 
The hop harvest in 1934 was 6,500 tons (in 1933, 
ed tons). The beer brewed in the 2,643 breweries 
1933-34 amounted to 36,000,000 hectolitres, equiv- 
alent to 951,012,000 U. S. gallons. 
_ The census of livestock for Dec. 1, 1934, returned: 
Horses, 3,374,000; cattle, 19,165,000; 


600; ducks, 3, 3 
ves (over 60 billion bees), 1,903,700. 
The number of farms or agricultural inclosures of 
all kinds and acreage was: 


5,073,039 

1,229,993 
The farms gaye employment to 13,191,480. 

__ Germany's merchant marine was reduced by. the 

Versailles Treaty to 600,000 tons. On July 1, 1935, 

was composed of 1,454 steamships of 3,008,565 

tonnage; 616 motor ships of 684,733 gross 

e, and 10 sailing vessels of 10,364 gross 


German ports (exclusive of deep 
Of these, 49,811 vessels of 17,- 


and has become the second port of the world. 

One-third of the harbor is given over to the Free Port. 

“i FOREIGN TRADE. 

1913 Germany's foreign trade formed 13.3% of 
BS worki's ecommerce, and in 1927 it had so far re- 
ered as to reach 10%. 

_ Trade for the last six years, in gold marks, includ- 

ing gold and silver, was: 


ports. Exports. 
Meeps ‘as 243) 5 13,447,600,000 13,482,200,000 
PRA ae chs o.7-% ver 10,393,000,000 12,036,200,000 
RE bh os < ven, = 6,727,000, 9,598,600,000 
St Sn Pee Seis. 4,667,000 ,739,000, 
ARES. Doty’ s ec ¥isiays « 4,203,600,000 4,880,000, 
4,166,000,000 


MERE eater arelace wie seo = 4,451,000,000 


; Rm. 819 million in 1929, and Rm. 662.3 
Q ees 1928, and are included above in the pepe: 
_ Expo. f finished goods, in 1934, aggregat m. 
255.7 Re titlone a deehne of Rm. 531.1 million from 
3. Values were: 1933, Rm. 3,786.8 million; 1932, 
n. 4,480.4 million; 1931, Rm. 7 379.8 million; 


Rm. 9,037.5 on: 1929, Rm. 9,832.4 million, 
fe ins Uiled Saks wa: 
a. aah 299 190,854 

Ee SRS 67,259,585 $222,129, 

nd oe ee A seep aa8 408 254,688,470 

Sct Bee ee ee 278.269,296 176,980,503 

“EY MA eee fae 166,049.927 127.038,893 

MRO ce 133,608,207 73.71.64 

oS Se ee 78,184,040 
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GREECE, KINGDOM OF 2 
THE HELLENIC STATE. 


AREA, 50,257 square miles, of which the mainland 
has 41,641, and the islands, 8,616. By administra- 
tive divisions: Central Greece and Euboea, 9,646 
square miles; Thessaly, 5,142; Peloponnese, 8,600; 
Macedonia, 13,466; Epires, 3,604; Western Thrace, 
3,360; Crete. 3,195; the Aegean Islands, 1,510; 
Cyclades, 994; and the Ionian Islands, 740, 

POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1931, 6,480,000. 

CAPITAL, Athens: population, May 16, 1928, - 
sus, 452,919; Saloniki, 236,524 z The Piraeus, 
251,659; Patras, 64,6386; Kavalia, 50,852. 

King of the Hellenes, George II, born July 17, 1890, 
eldest son of the late King Constantine I, ruled 
from the abdication of his father, Sept. 28, 1922. 
until compelled to quit by the National Assembly, 
on Dec. 17, 1923. Recalled from exile followin 
a coup d’etat Oct. 10, 1935, led by Field muah 
George Kondylis, Vice Premier and Minister of 
War, who declared himself Regent. George mar- 
ried Princess Elizabeth, of Roumania, Feb. 27, 
1921, who divorced him for desertion on July 6, 
1935. They had no children. 

Regent, Premier and Minister of Finance, Field Mar- 
shal, George Kondylis, Oct. 10, 1935. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, John Theokotis. 

Minister of War, Gen. Papagos. 

Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. On the northwest lies Albania, 
on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and on the 
northeast Turkey. It is about the size of New York 
State. The Indus Mountains, with many spurs, 
a continuation of the Balkans, runs through the 
eountry from north to south. Gulfs and bays are 
many, the Gulf of Corinth, connected by four mile 
canal (opened Nov. 9, 1893) with the Gulf of Aegina, 
practically cuts off the Peloponnesus from Attica 
and the northern part of the country. 

The authentic history of Greece begins in 776 
B. C. and It obtained its greatest glory and power 
in the fifth century B. C. It became a province 
of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456. Greece won its war of independence in 
1821-29 and became a kingdom under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia. 

Greece then (1828) consisted of Continental 
Greece and Peloponnesus, the Island of Euboea, the 
Cyclades in the Aegean Sea (about 220 in number) 
and the Sporades, with a population of 753,400. 
Its area, 1864, was 18,341 square miles. The Ionian 
Islands (Corfu, Zante, etc.) were annexed in 1864; 
Thessaly and Arta in 1881, so that in 1912 ae a“ 

it 


miles and 2.646,913 people—Macedonia, 
, Crete, and the Aegean Islands, Mytilene. 
Samos and Chios. Thrace, Imbros and Tenedos 
(commanding the entrance to the Dardanelles) were 
added in 1919-20, but Eastern Thrace, Imbros and 
Tenedos were ceded back to Turkey by the Lausanne 
Treaty, in 1923, leaving a net increment after the 
war of 3,182 square miles. In the exchange of 
nationals with Turkey, the population of Greece was 
inereased by 1,136,000 refugees who were largely— 
in Macedonia and Thessaly at a cost of about 


000,000. 
Greece, by en 1923, formally ceded for fifty 
years to ‘Yugo-Slavia a free zone in the magnificent 
harbor of Saloniki, thus giving the Serbs an outlet 
to the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. 
This was confirmed by three treaties signed aug: 
17, 1926, which enlarged the zone, gave Greece 
Serbian rights in the railroad from the bound in 
exchange for 20,000,000 French franes and provided 
for arbitral powers in a resident official of the League 
of Nations who will be a Frenchman. An agreement 
putting the Free Zone into effect was signed March 
17, 1929, in Geneva. 
ulguria was, by agreement in June, 1924, allowed 

a commercial outlet to the Aegean in the port of 
Kavala, joined to her frontier hy @ narrow corridor 
under the supervision of the League of Nations. 
But she had not been allowed possession (1935). 

Following the Smyrna debacle a military revolu- 
tion headed by Col. Plastiras forced out the Tri- 
antafyilakos Ministry and compelled the abdication 
of ‘King Constantine on Sept. 27, 1922. He died in 
aie of heart disease, in Palermo, Sicily, on Jan. 11, 
1923. 


His son and successor King George II was com- 
elled by the National Assembly to quit the country 
Dee. 17, 1923, and on March 25, 1925, the National 
Assembly voted the overthrow of the monarchy and 
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pe’establishment of a republic which was indorsed 
i April 13 by @ plebiscite, 758,742 for to 325,322 
against. ‘The republic was proclaimed May 1, 1935. 
‘A revolt against the Government broke out in 
Athens on March 1, 1935. Two loyal regiments 
ended the uprising in the Officers School and the 
Evzones barracks after hard fighting, but rebels 
seized five warships in the harbor and went to Crete. 
There Venizelos, nine times Premier of Greece, took 
the leadership of the uprising. Government air- 
planes bombed the war vessels which were later 
abandoned by their crews, and loyalist infantry and 
cavalry under the leadership .of Field-Marshal 
Kondylis, the Minister of War, crushed the rebels 
in Macedonia on March 10. A cruiser took Veni- 
zelos, his wife and followers to the Dodecanese on 
March 12, and the rebellion was over. : 
The net result was to bring to a head the royalist 
movement. The Senate was abolished. Though 
the election of June 9 returned only 7 avowed royal- 
ists to the new Parliamerit while the Tsaldaris- 
Kondylis parties united won 287 of the 300 seats, 
the government introduced on July 1, and Parlia- 


_ment promptly passed, a bill for a plebiscite on Nov. 


3 asking fora choice between maintaining the exist- 
ing Republican regime and restoring a constitutional 
monarch with parliamentary institutions, which 
would mean recalling King George II. 

Klondylis did not wait for the plebiscite. Leaders 
of the army, navy and air forces faced Premier 
Tsaldaris on Oct. 10 with a demand that he immedi- 
ately issue a proclamation recalling the King. Tsal- 
doris resigned. Gen. Kondylis as Deputy Premier 
at once took control, formed a cabinet, proclaimed 
the abolition of the republic, declared himself ent, 
convoked the National Assembly to decree restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and telegraphed King George 
at London to fly back to Athens. (See Chronology.) 

Greece and Turkey signed a treaty of friendship 
at Istanbul, June 10, 1930, settling all outstanding 
questions following the exchange of population. 
Greece agreed to pay an indemnity of $2,125,000. 
An amity treaty witha ten-year peace pact was 
signed on Sept. 16, 1933, at Ankara. 

Greece, Turkey, Roumania and Yugo-Slavia 
signed a Balkan non-aggression pact on Feb. 9, 1934. 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with. little 
manufacturing. , Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been seriously denuded, but re- 
forestation is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres 
of which 4,121,119 are state-owned. 

Acreage and pavent in metric fone oe 

4 


Acres. Met. Tons. ‘Acres. Met. Tons. 

Wheat. . . .1,731,47| i 1,938,740 853,500 
Oe Te Otel 190,19 71,100 05,010 87,400 
Barley . 548,340 229,500 587,860 258,900 
LOe iI eens 3,570  134,4 350,740 125,300 
Maize..... 686,660 273,300 585,390 240,000 
Potatoes 46,930 113,100 49,800 157,300 
Tobacco... 190,190 54,900 185,250 42,000 


About 380,000 acres are given over to olives, and 
the olive oil production in 1934 was 110,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 105,400 in 1933, and 134,320 
in 1932. The harvest of lemons, oranges, mandarins, 
apples, pears, figs and nuts bring a large revenue. 
In 1934, 246,158 tons of currants were produced, 
and 165,872,000 lbs., valued at 1,103,877,000 drachma 
were exported. The production of silk cocoons is 
TuEere rere 343 000 

ere were 7 acres of vineyards in 1934 
(343,000 acres in 1933) producing 3,635,000 hecto- 
litres of wine in 1934 (3,866,470 in 1933) 

The livestock census of 1933 returned: Horses, 
341,165; cattle, 913,513; sheep, 7,427,129; goats, 
frie pigs, 506,807; asses, 374,480, and mules, 

Industrial output in 1933 was valued at 7,238 
million drachmas ($53,137,400), as compared with 
8,313 million drachmas ($71,491,800) in 1932). 

Mineral wealth is great. Production in 1933 was: 
Iron ore, 85,000 metric tons; chrome ore, 14,800 
tons; iron pyrites, 184,000 tons; zinc, 5,600 tons; 
lead ore (lead content), 7,400 tons; lignite, 99,000 
tons, and salt 73,000 tons; all showing a great decline. 

An American engineering corporation an in 
1926 the reclamation of the Vardar Tver Serahes 
beyond Salonica which is estimated to cost $25,- 
000,000 and will bring 326,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, and provide settlement for 25,000 families 
of refugees from Anatolia. Lakes Ardzan and Ama- 
tovo have been completely drained. All the works 
Dee Et eee completed in 1933. © 

merican engineers in 1928 patched up the a 
duct built by Emperor Hadrian 2,000 yeas nae 4 
bring water from the plains of Marathon to Athens. 

Other American interests are constructing large 
reclamation works in Eastern Macedonia to increase 
greatly the agricultural production. The cost is 
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eine es at about $21,000,000, the job to be finished 
in 8 ; 
The Greek State railways, 845 miles of the total 
mileage of 1,727 in 1931, were turned over to a 
French financial group on June 10, 1934, to be ad- 
ministered as a private French concern. Total high- 
way mileage is 8,611. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 577 steamships of 1,705,922 gross tonnage and 12 
motor ships of 5,243 gross tonnage. 

In 1934 there entered the posts of Greece, 5,416,000 
net tons of shipping in the foreign trade. In 1933, 
5,806 steamers of 2,546,849 tons and 2,057 sailing 
vessels of 42,585 tons passed through the four-mile- 
wide canal through the Isthmus of Corinth. 

It is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 
mythical home of the gods, into a National Park 
modeled on American lines. The region is wild and 
largely uninhabited. Olympus is a precipitous, 
broken mass fronting on the sea, in part forest 
rising from the water's edge to an altitude of 9, 
feet. 

The Greek Orthodox Church claims the great 
majority of the people, that being the state religion. 

The bold rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles), is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Churgh, each a sort of little republic 
in itself. The monks number 4,858 (census of 1928). 
No females are allowed to enter the territory. The 
territory had a new constitution granted by the 
Greek Government, received autonomous powers as & 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but with 
an appointed Greek Governor. The lands are inalien- 
able and the property exempt from taxation. Fire 
destroyed the famous monastery Megaspelaeon with 
its priceless library of Byzantine manuscripts and 
religious art objects on July 17, 1934. 

Instruction between ages of six and twelve is 
compulsory, but the law is not well enforced in 
rural regions. Illiteracy (1928) was 43.3%. 

Greece in 1927 funded her war debt to Great 
Britain at £21,411,500, and that to the United 
States at $19,659,836, each payable in 62 years. The 
United States agreed to advance a loan of $12,167,000 
at par bearing 4% interest and to be repaid in 40 
years; this being the balance of the war loan of $48,- 
236,629 to complete the agreement of Feb. 10, 1918, 
and is now called_for to care for the needs of the 
Greek refugees. Congress passed the authorization 
bill Feb. 9, 1929, and the money was paid to Greece 
on May 10. 

Greek emigrants in the United States remitted to 
families at home, in 1933, $17,000,000, it is estimated 
in 1932, $11,000,000, and in 1931, $25,000,000; 
American tourists spent $800,000 there in 1933 and 
$1,000,000 in 1932. From America also came $200,- 
000 for charitable and educational contributions, and 
$200,000 for archaeological researches. 

The Bank of Greece was organized in Novem- 
per, 1927, and started its operations May 14, 1928, 
with the sole privilege of issuing bank notes. 

On June 30, 1935, the note circulation was 5,417 
million drachmas, with a cover of 3,414 million 
Sue in gold and foreign assets the cover being 

‘O- 

Greece, which had suffered severely when Great 
Britain went off the gold standard Sept. 21, 1931 
but kept the drachma pegged at 1.29 cents, itself 
abandoned the gold standard on Apr. 25, 1932, and 
the drachma droo to_ 0.66 cents; it aver. 
0.86 cents for 1932 and 0.72 cents in 1933. he 
drachma was revalued at a new Lead of 2.2 cents and 
its average exchange value in 1934 was 0.94 cents, 
and Sept. 20, 1935, was 0.936 cents. Parliament 
on May 10 suspended temporarily the service on the 
foreign and internal loans. 


eee budgets in drachmas (000 tal are: 


ear. Revenues. Expenditures. 
TOSOSN NE: bcopae ses 11,165,600 iL, 000 
tA Sy Mae ret Se ,071,000 11.865,000 

SIRO stew oe aty Cte 5,000 , 


8,825, 9.621, 
eae aie 10,391,753 10-933;479 


The public debt, on Dec. 31, 1934, am 
44,000 million drachmas. ioe 
ae and exports in drachmas (000 omitted) 


9: 
,759,218 
141,066 
5,474,229 
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‘ GUATEMALA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, officially given, 1935, as 45,452 sq. m. 
POPULATION, officially estimated, Mar. 31, 1934, 
' 2,245,593. : 

CAPITAL, Guatemala, pop., 1934, 134,400. 
President, Gen. Jorge Ubico, 1931-1935, born 1879, 

inaugurated Feb. 14, 1931. 

Guatemala, the northern state of Central America, 
has Mexico for its neighbor on the horth and west, 
British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salvador 
on the east and south and the Pacific on the south- 
West. A range of mountains containing many 
volcanic peaks runs from northwest to southeast 
hear the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part, 
It is about the size of New York State. 

The boundary line between Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, which had been in dispute for 90 years, was 
settled by an arbitration commission under the 
chairmanship of Chief Justice Hughes of the United 
States on Jan, 23, 1933. In April a joint commission 
began to fix the boundary line with the assistance of 
an airplane photographic survey map. 

The United States, in 1933, took 19,543,716 Ibs. 
of coffee, valued at $1,811,787; 3,116,845 bunches of 
bananas, valued at $1,558,165, and, in 1932, chicle 
7m. valued at $141,130. The United States, in 

933, supplied about 50% of the imports and took 
about 39% of the exports. Germans own and con- 
trol between 30% and 40% of the coffee plantations, 
which produce between 100,000,000 and 130,000,000 
¥bs: annually. Coffee forms 60% of the value of the 
exports. Sugar is becoming an important crop. 

‘The forest woods are varied and very valuable. 
The country is rich in mineral resources but little 
Mining is done, owing to lack of transportation. 

Chief imports are textiles, machinery and petroleum. 

Guatemala has over 700 miles of railroads, privately 
Owned but subsidized by the Government. The new 
ap aaile link of the International Railways of Central 

erica connecting Puerto Barrios on the East 
Coast with San Salvador on the West Coast was 
ops in 1929. A vast amount of construction 
being done on the re ni me 

Guatemala has a Constitution proclaimed 
December, 1879, modified last on Jan. 1, 1928, that 
now rae for universal suffrage, a President 


for six years, who cannot be re-elected until 
years have passed, a National Assembly elected 
four years and a Council of State of thirteen 
bers, partly elected by the Assembly and partly 
appointed by the “ocala yo ee en ee 
the prevailing religion. ere comple ‘ee- 
om of worship. Education is free and compulsory 
7 to 14. In 1931 there were 2,410 primary 

| is with 3,396 teachers and 110,890 pupils. 
About 60 per cent. of the population is pure 
dian and most of the remainder are half castes. 
any are held on plantations under a system of 
pe coe The army numbers 6,200, with a reserve 


On Nov. 26, 1924, President Orellana issued a 
decree providing a new monetary system based on 
: id standard with the quetzal as the unit repre- 

1.504665 grams of pure gold, to be equal to 

pesos ($1). 
_ A Central bank with a capital of 10,000,000 
poctals was autho) on Dec. 23, 1925, and 
blished July 1, 1926. It has the sole right to 


issue banknotes, must carry a circulation 
reserve of 40% gold 
_ The public debt, Dec. 31, 1932, was 19,595,695 


_ Recent budgets in quetzals are: 


1928: Ben 825 15,400 150 
(928-1 eee Rone 15,398,8) 409. 
1930-40 Getualy Ree Se ES 13,468,870 14,342,811 
Berea ccs ER A 
1933 Calendar Ye. eeu” 8'230/589 7,936,238 
_ Imports and exports were: 
foa0 Intel 736 $24,028,228 
a ele aoa 23,761, ,928, 
fan: PREM AY ie) Pe d73.970 23,577,819 
i SS ik Baas ape 10,040,045 15,167,386 
So) ae eae °° 5'763,058 10,660,736 
ST at a i aap 5,940,735 _ 9,527,102 
5 ER en ee er 8'078,104 14,808,464 
_ Trade with the United States was: 
; pp vear.) . sie Imports. Exports. 
$11,524,861 $8,469,577 
7'304,765 7,400,488 
5,196,448  4'650.533 
pap menee 
4,070, 41542)552 
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HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, approximately 10,204 square miles, + 
POPULATION (est'd), January 1, 1929, 2,550,000. 
CAPITAL, Port au Prince, population 

1929, 79'797. z dhe ney | me 
President, Stenio Vincent, 1935-1940, Nationalist, 

elected Nov. 15, 1930, took office Nov. 23, re- 

elected for a five-year term, June, 1935. 

Foreign Minister, Albert Blanchet. 
Financial Adviser-General Receiver, S. De La Rue. 
American Minister, Norman Armour. 

Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti), the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the east 
is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but is not 
worked commercially, and there are few other mineral 
resources. Certain parts of the island are very fertile. 
Coffee is the most important crop and the productiop 
of cotton, sugar and logwood is increasing. Sisat, 
tobacco, cattle, tropical fruits and cashew nuts are 
promising new industries. Haiti is nearly the size of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together. 

The majority of the population are Negroes, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion. 

‘ucation is nominally compulsory. There were in 
1930, 1,190 schools with 106,505 pupils enroiled. 
Illiteracy is about 85%. French is the official 
language of the country, but a dialect known ag 
French Creole is spoken by the majority. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus in 1492, and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
in 1804, following the revolution headed by Toussaint 
l'Ouverture in 1791. Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took refuge in 
the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 167 political 
prisoners had been massacred in jail, and at the 
funeral of the victims he was dragged out and killed. 
Two hours later a United States cruiser landed 
marines at Port au Prince. United States forces 
occupied the country and restored order. 

Sudre Dartiguenave was elected President on 
August 12, 1915, by the National Assembly, which in 
November ratified a treaty with the United States 
(which ratified it May 3, 1916), by which the United 
States agreed to assist Haiti in the establishment of 
& responsible, orderly government, and Haiti agreed 
not to increase the public debt without consent of 
the United States. This treaty expires in May, 1936. 

After being in abeyance for 17 years while their 
functions were performed by the Council of State, 
the Senate and Chamber were revived in October 
1930, to sit until 1936, and on Noy. 15, 1930, Sténio 
Vineent was elected President by the 36 Deputies 
and 20 Senators sitting as a National Assembly. 
The constitution was revised in 1932. Deputies 
are to be elected for four years by a popular vote 
and Senators for four years by electoral colleges in 
the several departments. The President is to be 
elected by the National Assembly for six years and 
may not immediately succeed himself. He appoints 
five Secretaries of State. 

During the American occupation, which had 
cost the United States over $23,000,000 since 1915, 
great progress was made in sanitation and public 
health under government officers; 800 miles of high- 
ways were built; agriculture was improved; an up- 
to-date budget system was set up, and a most in- 
yolyed financial situation liquidated. Especially 
important was the establishment of an_ efiicient 
constabulary, the Garde d’Haiti, with 183 officers 
and 2,553 men, and staffed by American Marine 


American occupation was signed in Haiti on Sept. . 


the 
15, re. the treaty. 

oneven an executive agreement was negotiated 
by United States Minister Norman Armour and Pres- 
ident Vincent which embodied the chief points, 
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somewhat modified, of the rejected treaty, but which 
did not require.ratification either by the Haitian 
Congress or the United States Senate. This pro- 
vided for the Haitianization of the Garde by Oct. 
1, 1934, and the withdrawal of the marines by the 
end of October. The financial provisions were sub- 
stantially the same as in the treaty to protect the 
holders of $11,000,000 bonds outstanding of those 
guaranteed by the protocol of 1919. 

Following a conference between President _Roose- 
velt and President Vincent, the American Govern- 
ment was able, however, to withdraw the marines 
on Aug. 14, 1934, when the American flag was 
lowered from Fort National in Port-au-Prince, 
where it had flown since July 28, 1915, and at Cap 
Haitien, and the Haitian flag raised with great good 
feeling. The 30 marine officers and 469 men em- 
barked on the following day. President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for authority_to turn over the 
barracks and equipment to the Haitian Government 
without cost. 

As part of the readjustment of financial arrange- 
ments the National City Bank of New York sold to 
the Haitian Government its branch, the Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, for $1,000,000. 
It was taken over on July 9, 1935. Pres. Vincent's 
policy having been sustained on Feb. 10 by a plebis- 
cite by 454,357 to 1,172. 

A trade agreement with reciprocal concessions and 
assurances between the United States and Haiti was 
signed at Washington March 28, 1935. 

Exports for the fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1933, to Sept. 
28, 1933, include coffee, 74,997,840 lIbs., valued at 
$6,275,918 (92,007,568 Ibs. at $7,250,430 the previous 
year); cotton, 11,685,158 Ibs., valued at $1,368,975 
(12,885,589 Ibs., valued at $926,972); sugar, raw, 
22,264 metric tons, valued at $481,879 (24,649 tons, 
at $438,725); molasses, 6,460 metric tons, valued at 
$37,129 (4,578 tons, at $22,639); cacao, 3,542,196 
Ibs., valued at $95,972. Logwood exports, generally 
the best commercial resource, were but 17,886 metric 
tons, valued at $167,471. 

In 1933-34, 718 steam and motor vessels of 1,743,- 
392 tons called at Haitian ports. There is ten large 
tourist ships of 132,032 tons. Sailing vessels in 
foreign commerce entering numbered 216 of 12,177 


tons. 

Railway mileage in 1934 was 158. 

The gross public debt, Sept. 30, 1934, was $12,- 
166,087, having been reduced by $12,043,613 in ten 
years. 

The surplus from Oct. 1, 1916, to Sept. 30, 1933, 


c aggregated $2,016,124. 


The unit of currency is the gourde (—20 cents), 
by law exchangeable for United States currency at 
the fixed rate of five to one. 


Revenues and expenditures for five years were: 


1929-80 (Actual)........... $7,729,633 $8,369,460 
1930-31 (Actual).......... 6,349,316 7,380,275 
1931-32 (Actual).......... 5,604,748  6,793.835 
1932-33 (Actual)........... 7,461,059 6,651,765 
1933-34 (Actual) .......... 7,356,433 7,374,142 


Trade for five years in dollars was: 


Fiscal Years. Imports. Exports. 
Eee elevate aisioictslcjsic,0 515.5 $17,237,920 $16,723,833 
SABO Re ie ais ici we «'- -. 12,841,626 14,144,567 
1930-31 9,576,318 8,963,419 
1931-32 7,461,110 7,221,277 
1932-33 7,666,769 9,330,073 
1933-34..... . 9,137,042 10,309,238 
Trade with the United States was: 
Fiscal Years, Imports. Exports. 
a $11,098,998 $1,477,554 
9 9,000,767 1,304,657 
6,577,594 727,226 
4,770,187 583,818 
4,421,627 905,529 


HONDURAS REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 44,275 sq. m. 
POPULATION, census June 26, 1930, 854,184, 19.4. 


' CAPITAL, Tegucigalpa, pop., June, 1930, 47,075. 


President, Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andin 
inaugurated Feb. 1, 1933. Py oe 
Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Carlbbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara~ 
gua, on the south and west by Salvador and on the 
west by Guatemala. 
A treaty to settle the disputed bounda: 
Honduras and Nicaragua, was signed in ae tae 
The century-old boundary dispute between Guate- 
mala and Honduras was settled by arbitration before 
a special tribunal with Chief Justice Charles RB. 


Hughes of the U.S. Supreme Coui hairm; 
Jan 23, 1933, at Washington. taal “5 


The coast line on the Caribbean is 400 miles 1 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto rate 


Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
with a port, Amapala, on Tiger Island, three hours 
by motor boat from San Lorenzo on the mainiand, 
connected with the capital, 82 miles by a good auto- 
mobile road, The country is mountainous, Bb 
fertile, though most uncultivated, and covered wit 
rich forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. 

Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. 
The chief export is bananas, grown on the Caribbean 
coast, 23,493,676 stems, valued at $11,746,578, being 
exported in the fiscal year 1933, 27,896,317 ($13,949,- 
944); in 1932, 28,960,948 ($17,306,318); in 1931, 
and 26,982,099 in 1930. The export of coffee in 
1932-33 was 4,237,443 Ibs. ($304,171); 3,385,722 Ibs. 
in 1931-32; and 2,483,236 Ibs in 1930-31; raw sugar, 
375 Ibs. in 1932-33; 8,187,175 lbs in 1931-32, and 
11,749,951 Ibs. in 1930-31. Cattle and hides are also 
exported. Transport is very backward but is being 
improved to provide for the fruit trade. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture of 
Spanish blood. 

There are 922 miles of railroad, of which 862 are 
owned by the fruit companies. There are 33 airports, 
and the air service is well organized. { 

By the 1926 census there were 11,497 land owners 
(671 foreign), having 4,112,616 acres (foreigners 
holding 1,712,891 acres). In coffee were about 98,000 
acres; in sugar cane, 78,000 acres; in bananas, 19,000 
a in other crops, 350,000 acres; and the rest in 
‘orest. 

The country is governed under a Constitution, 
prociaimed Oct. 3, 1924, which provides for the-direct 
election by the people of a President for a four year 
term, and a Chamber of Deputies of 43 members, 
chosen for four years. The President appoifits a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. It provides for an eight- 
hour day and one day of rest a week; for state regu- 
lation of savings funds; and for an institute of social 
reforms to promote co-operative associations, hous- 
ng, insurance, public health, and protect women 
and children at work. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion. 1 

Education is free and compulsory. There were in 
1931, 1,281 tae schools, with 1,355 teachers and 
38,725 pupils. A campaign against illiteracy was 
begun in 1927. There is a university at the capital. 
Military service is compulsory, with 2,900 in. the 
regular army and 43,577 in the first line of the reserve. 
Of the export and import trade 95 per cent. is with 
the United States. 

The budget estimates for 1933-34 were balanced 
at 10,727,282 lempiras, and for 1934-35, at 10,282, 
963. The total foreign debt, Oct. 31, 1934 was 8,921,- 
715 lempiras, and the internal debt, 19,043,940 
lempiras. 

The Congress on April, 1926, adopted a law 
establishing the gold standard for the currency, 
which had been on a silver basis and fluctuated with 
the price of silver. The new unit will be called the 
lempira (=$0.50 gold). A law was passed pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Natloual bank, 
with a capital of 2,000,000 lempira; one-half to be 
subscribed by the state. 


Imports and exports for four fiscal years: » 


Imports. Exports. 
$14,860,931 $24,569,168 
-- 15,946,128 6,171,218 


8,382,084 12,399,6 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
TORS. iste Poe Parke ems $12,810,859 $12,833,436 
1930. 9,602,317 12,600, 
1931. 980,081 11,870,1 
wee 0 weal Vig = cre Re ae Boon nae Y Gant 61 
Recxts 5.x eee Memes, carta os aie ,029, ,046,398 
DOBRA 5258p. « Bestest one et eae 6,027,650 7,790,924 


HUNGARY, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 35,911 square miles. (Boundaries witl 
Yugo-Slavia and Roumania to be determined. 
POPULATION, census of December, 1930, 8,688,- 
349, of which 92% are Magyars and'5.5% German 
CAPITAL, Budapest, pop., census of 1930, 1,006, 
140, estimated Dec. 31, 1933, 1,027,166, D 
census of 1930, of greater Budapest, 1,421 99 
other cities, Szeged, 135,141; Debrecen, 117/410 
pera 10 others exceeding’ 50,000. a 
gent, H. S. H. Admiral Nicholas H 
banya, born 1867, elected March abt ine aoe 
Premier, Julius Goemboes (War), Sept. 30, 1932 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Koloman de Kanya 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Tihamer Fabinyi. 3 


Hungary for a thousand years has been the abod 
of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom forming al 
integral part of the Austro-Hungarian cane 


x 


becoming an independent republic after the war, 
jt was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the 
on, June 4, 1920, losing Transylvania to Rou- 
Mania, Croatia and Slavonia to Yugo-Slavia. Pre- 
war it had 25,000,000 population on 125,608 square 
me of territory, or about the size of the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee: now it is slightly 
smaller than Indiana. Hungary lost 68 per cent. 
of its territory and 59 per cent. of its population. 
_ A treaty of friendship with Italy was negotiated in 
1927 (ratified May 19). Hungary secured an outlet 
to the sea in free port privileges at Fiume, transit 
ross Serbian territory having been agreed to by 
that government. 
~The harvest for four years in metric tons (000) 


omitted was: 1931. 1932. 1933. 1984. 
mubeat.......... 1,974.5 1,754.4 2,622.4 1,672'3 
BAM Loss: 550.5 769.7 ‘956.5 513.0 
BBO hes oo 476.1 719.1' “841.5 447.0 

BNO sick: 194.0 315.8 357.6 220.9 
Winise.........: 1,525.0 2,439.0 , 1,816.0 2,110.0 
Potatoes. .......1'497.5 1,607.5 1190515 2170/0 
Sugar Beets. || || 966.2 ‘849.0 ‘9443 ~'947°0 
f beet sugar was 108,000 metric 


In Hungary, 60% is ploughed land and 23% 
forest and pasture. Over 4,000,000 are directly or 
indirectly engaged in cultivating the soil. Under the 
fand distribution law from June, 1921, to Dee., 
1925, when the law lapsed, 901,193 acres had been dis- 
tributed, 306,365 petitioners receiving land and 168,- 
263 building sites. 

' The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
e883: cattle, 1,677,712; sheep, 1,037,464; swine, 
502, 163. 


" Mineral production, in thousands-of metric tons, 


was: 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
TL Sale 6 eee 766.4 895 800 756 
eos 6,111.0 5,931 5,908 6,199 
BENSON Paces aos 2s 159.6 66 93 140 
UT ae ea 316.3 180 228 86315 

BRU SES Gio wa. 5 Sais s- 9. 1 72 


madi 
dnstalled in’ 1933 
_Unem 


31, a 26: ly 
March 31, 1932; 69,207, March 31, 1933, 
21 on March 31, 1934; 58,008 on March 31, 1935. 
There were 5,381 miles of railroads in 1933, of 
ich 4,375 were state operated. Hungary has 687 
of navigable rivers. Highway mileage was 

808 and 16,016 automobiles were registered. 

iD ’s financial position was most desperate 
in 1923. She appealed to the League of Nations, 
which, after inyestigation offered a 20-year 74% 

of 250,000,000 gold crowns (about 350,000,000), 

nd placed Jere: Smith, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
charge of her finances. He took up his duties at 
lapest May 1, 1924. Rehabilitation proceeded 

so successfully that Hungary was released from 
ervision by the League grote a0, Sate ga 
t home, refu to accept the proffe: ee 0 
00,000. (See athe World Almanac for 1927, 


ed military control was abolished on March 

27 by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

e une arian Parliament, by act of Nov. 21, 
established a new monetary unit of gold, 
pengo (meaning “‘jingler’’) complete tion 

be Suenten Ef Jan. 1, 1927. One pengo= 
748985 = 0.8631578 Fring eren gold es 

en eres tie Feng $h280 the JO 
e ar of the pengo is $0. ; 
an Peds $0.2236; foaee $0.2957; and on Sept. 


just 

o 29, 1926, bonds for $1,939,000, which are to 

a Aes to years. The public debt, March 31, 

935, was: Foreign, 1,280.8-million pengoes; consoli- 
ted internal, 113,7 million pengoes; and floating, 
3.6 million pengoes. ¥ 
Recent budgets in thousands of pengoes were: 


State Administration. State undertakings. 

Rev. Exp. Rev. p. 
1-32. 878,800 873,300 487,100 436,600 
. 753, 765,000 401,100 401,100 
._ 752,800 764,900 344, 08,406 
.1,084,600 1,150,700 ........ LA EY 


1,100,200 
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On the breakup of the Dual Empire, Oct. 31, - 


1918, a revolution began the movement for a re- 
public, King Charles abdicating Nov. 138. Three 
days later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional President. Dis- 
order followed; a Bolshevik government with Bela 
Kun dominant was set up March 22, 1919, but 
was swept away with assistance of the Roumanian 
army. A national government was re-established 
on Aug, 7, 1919. *Elections, with manhood suf- 
frage, were held in January and February, 1920. 
A bloc of parties of the Right obtained the control 
of a Provisional National Assembly which elected 
Admiral Horthy Governor of Hungary. On March 
23, 1920, a Government order declared Hungary a 
monarchy. oes was styled Regent. However, 
two attempts of the late King-Emperor Charles to 
regain the throne in 1921 failed dismally. 

The chief Hapsburg claimant for the throne is 
Archduke Otto, born Noy. 20, 1912, son of the late 
Emperor-King Charles and Empress Zita, 

The lower house of the National Assembly has 
245 members elected by a restrictive francnise ex- 
tended to men over 24 and literate, and to women 
over 30, who had three children or earned an inde- 
pendent livelihood or had a diploma from an insti- 
tution of higher education or were wives of secondary 
school or college graduates. 

The eleetion of March-April, 1935, returned: 
National (Premier Goemboes), 172; Independent 
Farmers (Tibor Eckhardt’'s), 24; Christian Nation- 
alists, 14; Socialists, 11; Liberals, 7; Legitimists, 3; 
Nazis, 2; minor parties, 12; total 245. Count Stephen 
Bethlen, former Premier, who had broken with 
Goemboes, was returned unopposed. The Govern- 
ment has more than two-thirds majority having won 
54 new seats; the Legitimists lost 4 seats. 

The old House of Magnates, in abeyance since the 
war, was reconstituted by law _of Nov. 11, 1926, 
with about 240 members as an Upper House. The 
nobles (151 voting of the 187 who sat in the previous 
House of Magnates), elected 38 members from their 
number (overwhelmingly for the government), 40 
were named for life by the executive; 76 were elected 
for a five-year term, by county councils and munici- 
Dalities; 40 elected for a ten-year term by Chambers 
of Commerce, industry and agriculture and academic 
institutions; 31 representative of the 


The national army under the treaty is limited to 
35,000 men and officers, all volunteers; other forces 
numbering 31,500 being police, gendarmerie and 
custom guards. Hungary has no air force and no 
navy. 

The total American investment in Hungary as of 
Jan. 1, 1932, was estimated at $179,000,000, includ- 
ing $134,400,000 of governmental and corporate 
securities. The American frozen short term credits 
totaled about $40,000,000. 

Hungary became a member of the League of 
Nations in September, 1922. 

“Imports and exports in pengoes were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
1929... pengoes.......- 1,067,060,000 1,038,400,000 
1930...pengoes....+.... 823,348,000 911,666,000 
1931... pengoes........ 549,600,000 567,100,000 | 
1932... pengoes........ 336,700,000 332,800,000 
1933... pengoes......... 314,500,000 396,200,000 
1934...pengoes ...,.... 353,400,000 415,200,000 

Trade with the United pe bd eee 
Calen Year. mports, xp : 
1320 Dir wets, ceP ed Tyee 3 eet $2,328,217 $1,838,837 
TSO ie ev otes enka gaftcing 2d Sasa 36,017 
WE So vec ocnde hs Vt atraNgies hey 686,6 20,031 — 
SEE ee a ihn BG bao a Ke 231,524 11,038 
MOON Se Sate cdte ve te Gene a 258,673 1,185,455 
Lh age A ee EB i ra 479,196 1,500, 


ICELAND, KINCDOM OF 


AREA. 39,709 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1930, 108,644. 
CAPITAL, Reykjavik; population, 1930, 28,182. 
King, ristian X. Sar ea , age 
esident Council, Hermann Jonasson - 
Tamers na Mfastioe), Farmers Party, July 23, 1934. 
Minister of Finance, Eysteiun Jonsson (Farmers 
Party). 

Ieviand is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
is of voleanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is much modified by the Gult 


i 
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Stream. The land is treeless. ‘There are no rail- 
roads, but in 1930 there were 800 miles of carriage 
roads outside the towns; 609 passenger automobiles 
and 968 motor trucks were registered. 

Agriculture engages 43,411 of the people. About 
six-sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 
about 65,000 acres ce oe cultivation, producing 

atoes, turnips and hay. 
noe sheep (1933) numbered 729,000, and furnished 
80% of the exports. The census returned also 31,900 
cattle, 45,400 horses, and 2,800 goats. 

The cod catch in 1932 was about 70,000 metric 
tons, valued at 20,456,000 kronur, and the herring 
‘eatch was valued at 2,069,000 kronur. — 

Iceland was an independent republic from 930 
to 1263, when it joined with Norway. The two 
came under Danish rule in 1381. When Norway 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 
under Denmark. In 1918 Denmark acknowledged 
Iceland as a sovereign state, united with Denmark 
only in that the Danish King, Christian X., was 
also to be King of Iceland. Its permanent neu- 
trality was guaranteed. Provisionally until 1940 
Denmark has charge of its foreign affairs, and a 
joint committee of six reviews bills of importance 
to both states. 

Iceland has eyolved strange social customs and 
traditions; is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort, and 
in its constitutional monarchy to have developed 
an excellent democracy. Iceland has neither army 
hor navy, nor fortifications; no deficit and no unem- 
ployment. 

The Althing (Parliament) is composed of an 
pupa House of 14 and a Lower House of 28. Men 
and women over 25 enjoy the suffrage. is 

“In the election of June 24, 1934, the Socialist vote 
rose from 6,000 to 11,000, winning 10 seats. A 
coalition with the left wing of the Farmers Party 
and one independent, commanding 26 seats, took 
over the government, the opposition being the 20 
eee eves and 3 of the right wing of the Farmers 

arty. 

A referendum on prohibition, Nov. 13, 1933, was 
won by the “antis’ by a vote of about 15,000 to 
11,000. Sale of liquor was legalized Feb. 2, 1935. 

The people of Iceland celebrated on June 23-28, 
1930, the 1,000th Anniversary of the Althing, the 
‘oldest. parliamentary assembly in the world. Over 
30,000 took part, including 4,000 visitors. 

The five Scandinavian nations: Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, nland and Denmark, signed in 1930 
a treaty of friendship and arbitration and pledged 
themselves never to go to war, but to submit all 
disputes to the Hague Court and to accept its 
decisions without question. 

The Icelandic language has maintained its purity, 
as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. Danish is 
also widely spoken. Illiteracy is very low. 
. Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, probably 
at New Bedford, Mass. A colossal bronze statue, 
by A. Stirling Cadder, the gift of the United States 
Congress, was presented to Iceland and unveiled at 
Reykjavik on July 17, 1932. 

The unit of currency is the krona=$0.268 at 
old par of exchange and $0.4537 new par. 

Recent budgets in kronur were: 


Revenue. Expenditures, 
BRS AEE seins /c is: < Ege + 4.s/n- 00, 6 ,266,300 10,525,700 
1933 ale re Bee ei Sa 10,530,095 10,726,631 
1934 (estimated)......... 10,991,460 10,960.622 
1935 (estimated)......... 13,762,990 13,109,041 


The debt, on Dec. 31, 1933, was 25,959,217 kronur, 
of which 33,896,136 kronur was foreign. 
Trade in recent years in kronur was: 


mports Exports. 

LOBID 5 SB Go eae eee 56,000,000 74,300,000 
1929 -69,500, 69,400,000 
1930. 71,968,024 60,095,538 
1931. . 48,110,846 48,008,539 
1933 . 44,417,000 46, ,G00 
1934 . . 48,482,000 44,761,000 

oe with the United States was: 
, Year. V Imports. Exports. 
HO Ae Joly 3 OOO: ats a oe ene $448,358 24,050 
AGA eee ks A yi eee 360,61 437,362 
UMM isie'se «1 e tielm cues aie ais Rihana 90,7 441,989 
RU e i CER ih. slag Lb sjoauwlss 67,405 323,602 
UES 0S AES a Aaa miaines eset LOLSO2 | 4 280.9079 
UIC Gens GD noe Ce ae 201,891 615,536 

IRAN, KINGDOM OF 
PERSIA. 


AREA, 628,000 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of 1931 (provisional fi 
9,000,000, including 2600,000 nomarer an 8.006 
Europeans, 


CAPITAL, Teheran, population, census of 1931 
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See —: 


Tabriz, 


(provisional figures), 320,000; other cities, 


240,000; Meched, 152,000; Ispahan, 126,600, 

28 others above 10,000. 

Shah, Mirza Riza Pahlevi, born March 16, 1878, 
proclaimed Dec. 6, 1925. Heir, his eldest son, 
Crown Prince Shahpur Mohammed Riza, born 
Oct. 26, 1919. 

i i Mohammed Ali Farughi Khan, Sept. 
18, 1 rs 
The ancient Asiatic Kingdom long known as Persia 

by direction of the Government, on March 22, 1935, 

(New Year's Day), adopted Iran as its name and 

requested its use by all foreign governments This 

change is somade in this article. Until a further 
ruling by geographic boards, no change is made in 
the name of the Persian Gulf. The people refer to 
themselves as Irani, and are the most numerous and 
most important historically of the Iranian group of 
the Ayran people. Persia was the name of a province: 

The Kingdom occupies the western and larger half 

of the great Iranian Plateau between the rivers 

Indus and Tigris in Southwestern Asia. : 
Tran had been an eastern absolute monarchy 

under a line of Shahs until 1906 when, yielding to the 

demands of the people, the then Shah Mohammed 

Ali gave his eonsent to the establishment of a. 

National Assembly, or Majlis, and approved (Dec, 

30, 1906) of the constitution it drew up. Rival, 

political and trade interests of Russia and Great 

Britain (in Asia) helped to keep the country. in a 

turmoil for 20 years. In 1924, the National Assem- 

bly deposed the Shah Ahmed Mirza (1898-1930), on 

Oct. 31, 1925, abolished the Kajar family as a govern- 

ing dynasty and Dec. 13, elected the Regent and 

army head, Mirza Khan Pahlevi, hereditary 

Shah. He. was crowned April 25, 1926. 

Iran is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British 
India); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the southwest by Mesopo 
(the Kingdom of Iraq); and on the west by Armenia, 
The boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of 
much friction. In size it equals the States of Idaho, 
Colorado. Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 
eombined. It is described as a ‘‘vast and 


Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part from. 
northwest to southeast, 


There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet” 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but known to _be considerable. Tur- 
quoise mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 


PETROLEUM OUTPUT. 


The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single field 
known. illiam Knox D'Arcy, an Englishman who 
had made a fortune in the gold mines of Australia, 
obtained in 1901 a concession for about $20,000 grant- 
ing a 60-year monopoly for the exploitation of pe- 
troleum in a territory comprising 500,000 square 
miles, five-sixths of the Kingdom. In 1908 a gusher 
was brought in at Masjid-i-Suleiman, and a few years 
later a second field was developed at Haft Kal 40 
miles to the southeast. In all about 50 square miles 
in the hills have been worked thus far and, because 
of the monopoly, most scientifically and without 
waste. More than 150 wells have been sunk; 50 of 
them go down to the oil bearing limestone about 
2,500 feet thick a mile below the surface; 50 more 
have been drilled in and can be connected when 
heeded, and the other 50 have been drilled in and are 
held in reserve. 

A pipe line 135 miles long was built from Tambi to 
Abadan on the Shatt-el-Arab on the Tigris River some 
miles from the head of the Persian Gulf, and later a 
Y-branch was built connecting it with the Haft Kal 
ee te constant 300-pound gas pressure forces up 

At Abadan the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. which took 
over the concession in 1909 and develo it, now 
has in a city of about 40,000, arefinery with a capacity 
os eS ee fosters — a ae vort. The 

i employees ran, of which 
about 25,000 are Iranian subjects. — 

The British Government to protect its oil suppl: 
for its navy, obtained a controlling interest in’ the 
company a few days after the declaration of war with 
Germany. It holds 7,500,000 of the 13,425,000 or- 
dinary £1 sharesas well as 1,000 preference shares and 
99,000 5% debentures, and has received, the House 
of Commons was told, on Dec. 12, 1932, a return of 
£9,977,344, while during the iifé of the concession 


ir 


e Iranian Government has received £11,265,000 
in royalties computed at 16% of the net profits. 
_ The output in barrels by calendar years and the 
royalties in pounds sterling paid the Iranian Govern- 
ment by fiscal years for the last ten years was: 


Output, Bbls. Royalties. 
|. So ie taas is pis siete RY aie 32,272,000 £341,996 
BONDE MCE a oe cng 35,038,0 755,660 
MEE os. lace tial 35,842,000 28,780 
1927. ,688,000 1,389,612 
Ss GS CE gare 43,461,000 1,448,000 
acs Se wend ut) g 42,145,000 (no report) 
LL Aa Se ee eR 45,828,000 1,288,312 
1931 40,253,486 306,872 
1932 seeeees. 45,122,455 (e8t.) 134,700 
OL eS Ge ia Po | 2m ee 
Ah A Sa ER eer aaa 52,663,782 


The Shah keenly dissatisfied with the sums 
received, considering the size and operation of the 
concession, had the government cancel it on Nov. 

, 1932, to the surprise and consternation of the 

o-Persian Oil Co. and the British Government. 

e latter proposed to take the matter to the World 
Jourt, but Iran (Persia) took it to the Council of the 
League of Nations on Dec. 13, Great Britain joining 
on the 14th under Article XV. It was taken up by the 
Council on Jan. 26, 1933, and under the guidance of 
Dr. Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia an agree- 
ment on a formula was reached by the contestants, 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minister, and Mirza 
Ali oo Khan Davar, Iranian Minister, of Justice, 
on Fep. 2. 

Sir John Cadman, president of the Company, ar- 
rived at Teheran by airplane with a staff of experts 
on April 3 and a new concession for 60 years was 
pened on April 30. The chief points were: 

e@ area was cut in half to be further reduced to 
100,000 square miles in 1938; a royalty of four shill- 
eer @ metric ton on oil sold-in Iran or ex- 

(1 metric ton—about 7.30 bbls.); 20% of the 
net profits after payment of £671,000 to stockholders 
to be paid to the Iranian government; the company 
to pay £225,000 in taxation to Iran yearly for 15 
years, then £300,000 yearly for 15 years, the subse- 

it amount to be agreed upon; foreign employes to 
3€ replaced progressively by Iranians, the company 
ie Ge to spend £10,000 a year educating Iranians 

Great Britain; Gulf of Mexico or Roumania prices 

chever may be lower to be the basic price of oil 

id in Iranian, and the government to get a discount 
of 25% on what it buys, and citizens, 10%. 


RESOURCES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Agriculture is the chief industry, wheat, barley, 
, fruits, gums, , wool and cotton being the 
lef products. Some wines are famous. Persian 
eg all made on hand looms, are produced in 
abriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. The chief exports 
are leum, cotton, carpets, fruits, gum, hides, 
wool, opium and rice; the chief imports are textiles, 
, tea and manufactures of metals. The British 
Empire, Russia, Egypt and Turkey are the best 
ers. There are fifteen regular trade routes 
along which goods are carried by caravans. 
_ Foreign trade became a Government monopoly in 
[ran on Feb. 25, 1931. As passed by Parliament, 
she right of import and export of all natural an 
ndustrial products and the ng of a temporary or 
manent ratio of said imports and exports is 
Seated to the Government. 
Trade ents were negotiated under which 
fran to import, if an equivalent amount of 
roducts was re ee aeprenos 
whe was the Treaty signed wi viet Russia, Oct. 
(ey a ae 
tot , aD ees to pure 
unt of Taniatt products. Russia's share of the 
was 28.9% in 1930-31; 31.3% in 1929-30; 
.4% in 1928-29; and of exports, exclusive of 
yetroleum, respectively, 35.7%; 30.8% and 34.7% 
n > years, 
_ The industry, Iran’s only important manu- 
turii ly suffered in 1930; exports to the 
nited 


88, as pared 
value in 1931 was $3,828,531 


, $2,526, : 

~The opium production is important, the exports in 

90 be vit; metric tons, valued at $5,890,871; 

n 1930-31, 370 tons, valued at $3,733,880; in 1931-32, 

4 tons, valued at $991,000, and in 1932-33, 355 
‘valued at 000. 


A ‘oad to connect Khormusa, a deep water port 
Pele Ponies Gulf, with Teheran and Pendergas on 
Caspian Sea is under construction aa i difi~ 
f country with about 235 miles completed. It is 
uated roughly to cost $100,000,000 and the rev- 
. from the sugar and tea monopoly (about $7,000,- 
annually) is set aside for it. There are 231 miles 
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of other small railroads, Iran has 4,000 miles of 
first-class motor roads, and 600 miles of second class 
roads. A new road from Teheran to the Caspian 
Sea at Deh Nov, about 70 miles north by air line, was 
opened in 1933; it crosses a pass in the Blburz moun- 
tains at an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet. 

During 1932-33 vessels of 5,756,025 tonnage en 
tered ports of the Persian Gulf, and vessels of 289,309 
ber chiefly Russian, entered the Caspian Sea 
ports. 

Public instruction has recently made great prog- 
ress; in 1982, 182,000 students were enrolled in the 
3.612 schools of all kinds. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education in 1930-31 was about $1,690.425, and 
fn 1931-32, $1,413,220. 

The army numbers 40,000 men. Service is com- 
pulsory. There are 6 new Italian-built and manned 
gun boats on the Persian Gulf. 

The old unit of currency was the kran which aver- 
aged 11.01 cents in 1925-26, but with the fall in silver 
averaged 7.60 cents in 1930. In that year the me 
adopted the gold standard and a new unit, the rial, 
containing .3661191 grammes of gold, equal to 24.3 
eents or one English shilling, divisible into 6 100 
dinars. Gold coins were to be 1 pahlevi—20 rials= 
1 English pound Sterling—$.856, and a half pahlevi. 
When Great Britain went off gold the use of the new 
currency was postponed. The rial as actual in use 
contains 4,1427 grammes of silver and averaged 4.74 
cents in 1931-32, 3.47 cents in 1932-33, and 4 cents 
in 1933-34, and on Nov. 1, 1934, was about 6:3 cents. 

The note circulation of the National Bank on 
Sept. 1, 1934, was 302,625,450 rials. 

_Recent budgets in thousands of rials were: 


Fise. yr. Revenues. Expenditures. 
PS ag ctulacc plan AS ta pan ait 400,600 401,900 
Beetehs Urals cites oe ek oe ee 501,400 461,400 
pin S57 Se See he ae 506, 506, 
FURS A oa aca clacae tae borg ae Wek 621,413 621,308 


The oil royalties are not included in the estimates 


of revenue as these are deposited in London as a 
Treasury reserve. Under the new contract the pare 
ments are likely to exceed £4,000,000 a year. This 
will be used for railroad construction. The funded 
debt, March 21, 1933, was £2,193,197. 

Trade for fiscal years in rials and dollars (000 
omitted), has been: 


Imports. ' Exports. 

000 rials. $000. O00 rials, $000. 
819,865 ,060 1,675,055 152,822 
919,854 77,176 1,574,838 132,129 

0,529 1,6 63,8: 11,2 
31,363 29,914 1,735,055 2, 
611,665 21,210 4,675,055 58,124 
605,494 36,330 1,817,258 109,035 


the rial. About two-thirds of the exports were pe- 
troleum, the value of which, in dollars, has been: 
1928-29, $114,487,000; 1929-30, $91,240,000; 1930-31 
$76,378,000; 1931-32, $48,169,000; 1932-33, $39,- 
671,000; 1933-34, $80,218,500. 
Other important exports were: 
1931-3. 


k - 1932-33. 

0 Bi a gl 

Wool gS eee FE , A D 
Gordie. Ae ere 63,9 5,128 32,092 1,548 
Pa ee ins ee 10,916 1,895 9, 1,092 
La 2: DO ee ped oe 86,012 614 53,51 265 
PT ACE ae 69,765 2,260 12,963 292 
‘- Eee e with the United Steere ene oe 

‘ mports. XPO} 
1929 : OR ER EE ee $2,429,818 $8,648,475 
BO oe ale Poko one Mie apie ne 2,742,6 5,797,224 
DON Nee Se dea go wid aa'e ha Roig tae 1,056,613 4,457,487 
ak sk dx ce Siew ake ce od 1,082,48 2,764,428 
RSS derteis ks hw 0st = et aap ae 1,409, 3,353,303 
“i! De eR i pea ee 3,697,735 3,283,677 

IRAQ, KINGDOM OF 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


AREA, 116,600 square miles. odin eae 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,849,282; ed, 
Sunni Mohammedans, 1,146,685; Shi’ah Mo- 
hammedans, 1,494,015; Jews, 87,488; Christians, 
78,792; of other religions, 43,302. By vilayets, 
Bagdad, 1,360,304: Basra, 785,600; Mosul, 703,- 
387, Estimated, 1932, 2,857,000. 

CAPITAL, Bagdad: Poa ens 1920, 145,000; 
estimated 1930, 300,000; port, Basra, population, 
50,000; Mosul (on the site of win 

King, Ghazi ibn Feisal, born March 21, 1912, suc- 
eoctod his father. Feisal ibn Husein, who died 
Sept. 8, 1933. at Berne, Switzerland. He married 
Princess Aliyah, daughter of Ali, former King of 
Hejaz. An heir was born May 2, 1935. 

Premier and Mintster of Finance, Gen. Yasin Pasha 
El Hashimi, Mar. 17, 1935. es leit 
Minister of Foretgn Affairs, Gen. N asha as Said. 

EE oa (in classical days “the country 
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ms ill 


from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders 
of Syria’) is the name now applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It in 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on the 
east by Persia; on the south by the Persian Gulf and 
Kuweit and on the west by the Arabian and Syrias 
deserts. It is as large as the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial plain stretching 
from the Persian Gulf 400 miles north, rising in 
rolling hills in Mosul and beyond to the limestone 
mountains of Kurdistan. The climate is sub- 
tropical and the rainfall (all in the winter months) 
is scanty, Bagdad averaging 6.64 inches in 29 vears. 
The temperature varies widely; 120° in the shade 
is not uncommon, and severe frosts in the winter. 
The country is unhealthy, demanding extreme care. 
Mosquitoes and sand fiies are pests, and malaria 
and “Bagdad boils” are common. Dysentery and 
fever are prevalent; cholera, the bubonic plague and 
typhus fever have frequently scourged the country. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and engineers 
estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers could 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,000 
of varied crops in summer. Half of this area, the 
report of Sir William Willcocks, engineer, says, 
could be immediately reclaimed if the ancient sys- 
tem of canals and drains were restored. Only 
regulatory work is attempted at present and about 
1,500,000 acres are under water, and improvements in 
methods of cultivation are urged. Wheat, barley, 
rice and millet are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Cotton growing is on the 
decline. Dates are grown in the tidal stretches 
of the Shatt el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao 
to Qurna on both sides of the river is a continuous 
date grove, Dates are a staple food of the Arabs; 
in 1932-33. 155,643 tons. valued at 878,559 dinars, 
were exported; in 1933-34, 114,300 tons, valued at 
834,843 dinars. Wheat and barley are alse exported. 

Large flocks of sheep (over 7,153,000 in 1930) 
are raised in the north, aod wool and skins form a 
considerable export. In 1932-33, 3,112 tons of wool, 
valued at 91,000 dinars, were exported, and in 
1933-34, 3,676 tons, valued at 132,472 dinars. In- 
dustries, weaving, silk spinning, leather working, 
ete., are for the local market only. 

The chief port is Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt 
el Arab from the Persian Gulf. A railroad runs 
from Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) and 
the English have connected Bagdad and Basra by 
rail (opened Jan. 13,.1920). Tne control of the 
Bagdad railroad passed into British hands in 1923. 
The railroad mileage on March 31, 1932, was 753. 

The mileage of highways in 1929 was about 4,800, 
mostly of earth, and being steadily improved. The 
desert is level, and so smooth in places that motor 
cars are driven on it at will. American-built buses 
eross from Bagdad to Beirut, 600 miles, in 26 hours 
and from Bagdad to Damascus in 22 hours. A 750- 
Inile motor-road from Bagdad to Medina under- 
taken jointly by the governments of Iraq and Saudi, 
Arabia, was opened for buses in 1935. 

Bagdad, with an excellent airport opened in 1933 
is the junction of four airway lines; the first. opened 
in 1927 was the British Imperial re ie London- 
Karachi-Bombay service: then followed the Royal 
Dutch Air Line between Amsterdam and the Nether- 
land Indies; the French Air-Orient from Paris to 
Indo-China, and the German Junkers. An air 
route between Cairo and Bagdad is also maintained. 

The petroleum production in 1934 was 2,411,599 
bbls.; in 1933, 1,200,000 bbls.; in 1932, 910,000 bbls., 
and in 1931, 830,000 bbls. 

The reserve is great. {fn Southeastern Mesopo- 
tamia British interests have built great refineries to 
handle also the oil from the Iranian fields. The 
Government in 1925 awarded concessions in the 
Bagdad and Mosul Vilayets to the Turkish Petro- 
leum Co. (since 1929 the Iraq Petroleum Co.), 
which has struck oil in 11 wells and is testing widely. 
In this company, British, Dutch, French and Amer- 
ican groups each have quarter interests. * 

' A 12-inch pipeline across the desert from Kirkuk 
to Haditha, there dividing, one branch going to 
Haifa, Palestine, and the other to Tripoli, Syria, 
was begun Sept. 15, 1932; was completed in 1934. 
It is 1,200 miles long, has an annual capacity of 
30,000,000 barrels and cost about $54,000,000. Ship- 
aig up to June 30, 1935, totaled 1,840,304 metric 

ons. 

The oil royalty paid to the Government is now 
about $1,500,000 annually, 

The mandate under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920, for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 
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Emir Feisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mec 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by accel: 
mation as a constitutional democratic sovereign, @ 
choice subsequently ratified by a referendum, and 
was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921. 

The Iraq army numbers 20,000 in all arms. Com- 
pulsory service for all men between 19 and 21 was 
voted in January, 1934. British supervision has 
emphasized mobility, armored car units and the air 
force. 

A treaty of amity and alliance (the third) with 
Great Britain was signed at Bagdad June 30, 1930. 
By it the British mandatory rights were formally re- 
nounced and the independence of Iraq recognized, 

The treaty, which is for 25 years, came in force 
when Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations, 
on Great Britain’s recommendation, Oct. 6, 1932. 
Within five years all British troops are to be with- 
drawn from Mosul and from the big R. A. F. sta- 
tion near Bagdad. To safeguard the air route 
three air bases west of the Euphrates will be leased 
to Great Britain and protected by Iraqi troops at 
British expense. By treaty of Jan. 9, 1930, Americans 
are placed on the same standing as members of the 
League of Nations. 

There is a Senate of 20 nominated members and @ 
lower house of 107 elected deputies. 

King Feisal and King [bn Saud of (now) Saudi, 
Arabia, signed a treaty of arbitration and friendship 
on Feb. 24, 1930. It provided for opening of diplo- 
matic relations, outlawing of tribal raiders, extradi- 
tion of fugitives from justice, establishment of @ 
permanent frontier commission, and the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. 

The United States raised the consul-generalate 
at Bagdad to a legation in 1931, and on Aug. 13, 1932, 
Paul benshue of Toledo, O., consul general at 
Jerusalem, was made Minister resident to Iraq and 
consul general at Ba 
Recent budgets in 


dad... 
seat dinars, have been: 
Revenues. Expenditures. 


1928-29 (rupees).......... 594,44, 21 9,01,1 
1929-30 (rupees).......... 572,77,479 573,19,390 
1930-31 (rupees).......... 464,57,781 §11,57,521 
1931-32 (dinars).......... 4,289,741 .729,9 
1932-33 (dimars)......-... 4,188,770 4,071,200 
1933-34 (dimars).......... 4,115.255 3,881,420 
1934-35 (dimars)........... ,000,940 3,735,374 
The capital works budget for 1934-35 was: Re- 


ceipts, 1,008,429 dinars; expenditures, 429,052. The 
net surplus for the fiscal year was therefore 844,943 
dinars. There is no public debt. 
The rupee was stable at 36.3 cents. The dinar, 
which displaced the rupee July 1, 1931, is equal to 
the pound Sterling and is divided into 1,000 fils. 
The value of the Foreign Trade, in thousands of 
dinars, and the transit trade to Iran has been: 


Fise. Yr. Exports. Transits. 
4,225 3,849 

,053 444 

3,467 2,308 

64 1,934 

934.55. Jee ee + 6,025 2,874 3,008 

In 1932-33, 812 vessels of 4,738,646 gross tonnage 

entered the ports of Basra and Abadan. 

Trade with the United States was: 7 
Exports. 
$6,241,483 

3,765,110 
3,320,618 
oe gaa 
2,229, 962 
2,722,379 


ITALY, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, Pre-war Italy, 110,660 square miles; territo 
added by the war, 4 sq. cme present total 


undetermined) 
Islands, 981 sq. 
total, 1,037,47: 


Population, Colonial 
ossessions: ‘Eritrea’ census of 1931 766: 
maliland, 1,010,815; Libya, 717,663; de- 


; these are 

ee ee in 18 Beas ae pees ulation of which, 
oa : mont, 3,497,799; 

a 545,307; Veneto 
4 23,267; ¥ zi Zara, ; 
enezia entina, 660,137; Emilia, 3, 
2,892,364; Big 


julia 2,486,593; Lucania, 507,750; Calabria 
me 68,952; Sicily, 3,896,866; Sardinia, 973,125. ° 
SAPITAL, Rome, population, census of April 21, 
“ 083. Other cities, Census of 1931: 
(Milano), 992,036; ete (Napoli), 839,- 
390; Genoa (Genova), 608,096; Turin (Torino), 
597,260; Palermo, 389,699; Florence (Firenze): 
316,286; Venice (Venezia), 260,247; Trieste, 
249,574; Bologna, 246,280; Catania, 227,765: 
Messina, 182,508; Bari delle Pugile,’ 171/810: 
Verona, 153,923; Padua (Padova), 131,066; ‘Leg- 
horn (Livorno), 124,391; 


Reggio di Calabria, 

122,728; Brescia, 118,839; Perk. 115,883; 
see 107,958; Taranto, 105,946; Cagliari, 
101,878. There are 32 cities with between 50,000 
d 100 The oficial estimates, on Jan. 1 


1934, for the large cities were: Rome, 1,045,088: 
Milan, 1,013,023; Naples, 853,320; Genoa, 620,- 
093: Turin, 608,412. 


born in Naples, Sept. 24, 1934. The daughters of 
the King and Queen are: Princess Yolande, born 
June 1, 1901, married April 9, 1923, Capt. Count 
Carlo Calvi di Bergolo (has three daughters); 
_ Princess Mafalda, born Nov. 19, 1902; married 
Prince Philip of Hesse, Sept. 23, 1925 (has two 
sons); Princess Giovanna, born Noy. 13, 1907: 
Married Oct. 25, 1930, to King Boris III of Bul- 
'garia, born Jan. 30, 1894 (has one daughter, born 
: with 1933), and Princess Maria, born Dec. 


Premier, Benito Mussolini (Jnterior), born July 29, 
1883, took office Oct. 30, 1922; assumed also the 
keg of Minister of Foreign Affairs and Min- 

of soe wet ery on July 20, 1932; took the 
portfolios of Minister of War, of the Navy, and of 
ie” cE uy 22, 1933, and of the Colonies, on Jan. 


Minister of Finance, Paolo Thaon de Beyval. 


‘The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
jinia, Elba and about seventy smaller ones. On 
fhe east is the Adriatic Sea, which it dominates; 

the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- 

‘een the mainland, Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 

The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomites Alps from Austria, 
nd the Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
ugo-Slavia.- The great plain shut in by these 
é€ mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
watered by the Po (220 miles long) and the 
e, shared by the departments, Piedmont, Lom- 

, Emilia and Venetia, stretches across the 
Tom the aritime Alps to the head of the 

ic. Its maximum length is 360 miles. The 

“ ling the Gulf of Genoa, 


sano li (3, 

PERC larean ot the ! Soh re ae, brea 
r nowhere exceeds an 

Re ceecity easure more than 100 miles. Ital, 


nerally mi 
pe ently larger than New England and New Yor. 
er, and has more than twice their population. 
i haying the greatest historic impor- 
e, rise in the Apennines, ‘and flow west to the 


ea—the Tiber, which flows through Rome, and 
: a which waters the Florentine plain. The 
vers the sou are unimportant tw 


The Adriatic coastline from Rimini 
fl 4] with Bue one indentation, and with no har- 
“worthy of the name save Brindisi. The silt 
rought down by the Po, the Adige and the eastern 
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Streams, also rising in the at has built out the 
land from Ravenna to the Gulf of Trieste, with 
marshes and lagoons so marked a feature of the 
mouths of the Po and of Venice. Trieste on the 
western side of the Istrian peninsula, and Fiume 
on the eastern side, were Austro-Hungary'’s sea- 
ports on the Adriatic. Trieste has been joined 
to Italy as a prize of war, and Fiume, after a bitter 
quarrel, occupation by d’Annunzio’s troops and 
much negotiation, was annexed to Italy in the 
presence of the King-on March 16, 1924, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty’ with Yugo-Slavia signed 
Jan. 27, 1924. Port Barros (the Slav part of Fiume) 
and the Delta remain in Yugo-Slavia, which has the 
Basin Thaon de Revel for its shipping and lumber 
trade, though subject to Italian supervision. 

By treaty signed April 5, 1925, Hungary obtained 
free port rights in Fiume. On the same day the 
Cabinet authorized the Government to declare 14 
free ports, in whole or in part, for 30 years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1928 at Ancona, Bari, Brindisi, Catania, 
Cagliari (Sardinia), Fiume, Genoa, Leghorn, Mes- 
sina, Naples, Palermo, Savona, Trieste, and Venice. 

The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in Naples, 
and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, sugar cane, cotton 
and pomegranates flourish in Calabria. The soil is 
fertile and the people industrious and frugal. Italy, 
though drained before the war by emigration, is 
one of the most densely populated states in Europe, 
having 344.0 people to the square mile. 

The population is unusually homogeneous. In 
pre-war Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
origin, 10,000 Teutonic in the Val d'Aosta, 81,000 
Albanian in Calabria and Sicily, 29,000 Greek, 43,000 
Slav, mostly in Cividale, and 12,000 Spanish (Cata- 
lans) in Sardinia. In the ‘redeemed’ provinces, 
formerly Austrian, annexed after the war, there were 
ri seciareed Germans, 326,715 Slovenes, and 141,663 

roats. 

Rome, by the census of 1931, had a population of 
1,008,083, and has gained 250,000 under the rule of 
Mussolini. 
was 312,000 in 585 B.C. 

The lega) age for marriage was reduced May 1, 
1929, from 18 to 16 for boys and from 15 to 14 for 
girls. Under the new concordat with the Vatican, 
in effect August 8, 1929. a church marriage is sufticient, 
and a civil, though permitted, is no longer compulsory, 

The birth rates and death rates have been: . 


1921- 1926- 

25. 30. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. 
Birth... << <<. 29.7 26.8 26.7 24.9 23.8 23.7 23.2 
Death......-. 17.3 16.0 14.1 14.8 14.6 13.7 13.1 


The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1931 .returning 41,017,369 
Catholics (99.6%), 82,481 Protestants; 47,435 Jews; 
Atheists, 17,474, others, 6,032. 

Emigration has been very heavy. The United 
States census of 1930 reported 1,790,422 Italian-born 
in the United States alone. In the decade before the 


land, 120,000 i 
Africa. 


i , 194,7 

5 40. In 1931, 107,744 Italians 
returned, 73,213 in 1932, 126,001 in 1933, and 106,975 
in 1934. 

The Government statistical bureau in June, 1931, 
estimated the number of Italians residing outside the 
Kingdom at 9,168,367. 

Tourist trade has fallen off greatly from pre-war 


8 were esti- 
In 1931, 1,100,000 
00,000 by 


Their expenditure was estimated at 
1,185 million lire, which dropped in 1932 to 835 


. Bl 1925, 74,517; ‘Aug. 31, 1926, 78,300 
foes AS 573,593 on June 30, 1931; 905,097 on June 
1932; on June 30, 1933 (averaging 


30. ; 883,621 
1,018,955 for 1933), 
638,100 on June 30, 1935 

“Work, not, doles,” is Mussolini’s oft-repeated 
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1,109; Rome (1303), 5,817, and Turin (1404), 1,969. 
The total number of students at the 26 universities 
in 1933 was 34,094; of teachers, 4,329. ¢ 

Primary grade education is compulsory. Primary 
schools in 1933 numbered 9,288 with 19,882 teachers 
and 705,728 pupils; public and private elementary 
schools, 99,673 with 108,857 teachers and 5,292,562 
pupils; secondary schools, government, 797, with 14,- 
317 teachers and 221,045 pupils; private, 2,427, with 
16,818 teachers and 233,455 pupils. 

Much progress has been made in combating illit- 
eracy, which has been very great, especially in 
Calabria and other southern provinces. The per- 
centage has been reduced in 50 years from 69% in 
1871 to 27% in 1921. The census of 1871 returned 
but 31 out of 100 above the age of six that knew 
how to read. In 1881 the number had increased to 


- 38: in 1901 to 51; in 1911 to 62; and in 1921 to 73 


(76 among males and 70 among females). 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The total land 
area now comprises 76,617,691 acres, of which in 
1928 but 8.3% were unproductive. Of the cultivated 
area, 17,559,971 acres are given over to cereals; 
5,273,191 to temporary grass and forage; 10,032,526 
to other arable and fallow; 16,792,295 to meadows 
and permanent pastures; 3,686,969 to horticulture; 
13,790,504 to forests, including chestnuts; and 
3,089,970 productive, but uncultivated. The number 
of peasant proprietors is about 4,000,000, mostly in 
Northern Italy. The Government is speeding land 
reclamation schemes and intensifying technical 
training and has created an agricultural credit bank. 

The gross value of agricultural production is 
between $1,260,000,000 and $1,550,000,000 yearly, 
the net income being about $260,000,000 a year. 

Recent harvests, in acres and metric tons (000 
omitted) have Bees 


1934. 

Acr. Tons. Acres. To 
Wheat..... 12,568 ,110.3 2,231 6,332.8 
Barley..... 511 226.5 492 203.5 
RVG ha's oe 285 171.2 277 142.4 
Oats : 1,110 574.2 1,062 497 
Maize...... 3,530 2,590.6 3,656 3,192.7 
Bieés.7..... 316 07.8 299 617.0 
Beans...... 1,360 610.1 1,317 431.1 
Potatoes... 986 2,374.1 988 2,706.6 
Sugar beets. 202 2,146.2 220 2,652.0 


The acreage given over to olive trees in 1934 was 
1,991,626, and the production of olive oil, 1933-34, 
was 225,000 metric tons, and in 1934-35, 216,900 
tons. There were 2,446,290 acres of vineyards, and 
the production of wine was 32,900,000 hectolitres 
(869,218,000 U.S. gallons) in 1933, and 30,549,000 
hectolitres (807,012,900 U. S. gallons) in 1934. The 
chestnut harvest in 1930 was 599,970 tons. The hemp 
crop, in 1934, was 60,500 metrie tons. 

he production of beet sugar (raw) in 1934 was 
321,000 metric tons; in 1933, 311,000 tons; in 1932, 
323,100 tons, and in 1931, 379,300 tons. The pro- 
duction of raw silk in 1933 was 3,403 metric tons, 
and in 1932, 3,775 tons. Dairy, farming and cheese 
making are important in Northern Italy. 

The livestock census of 1931 returned: Horses, 
973,978; mules, 455,234; asses, 869,781; buffaloes, 
15,639; cattle, 7,012,877; sheep, 10,043,570; goats, 
1,846,075, and pigs, 3,264,572. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is espe= 
cially lacking in coal. Production of coal was, 1934, 
357,000 metric tons; 1933, 334,000 tons;. 1932, 255,- 
000 tons, and 1931, 236,000 tons; and of lignite, 1934, 
388,000 tons; 1933, 383,000 tons; 1932, 376,000 tons, 
and 1931, 364,000 tons. Much hydroelectric power 
is going to waste in the mountains, but in 1934 

wer stations produced a total of 11,884 million 

w.h., as against 11,181 million in 1938; 10,227 mil- 
lion in 1932, and 9,885 million in 1931, and was 80% 
of the production of power in Italy. Italy is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the voleanic regions 
of Sicily; the output of sulphur ore (refined and 
ground), in 1934 being 345,850 tons. 

Italy is now equipped with nine powerful eoke-blast 
furnaces; 113 electric steel furnaces of large and 
medium capacity, and 60 small ones. 

Recent mineral production, in thousands of metric 


tons, was: 1932, | §2083-" | 1994: 
RAMRORA MT ye ee. 3 ue. 427 508 502 
RESET TO MN cM So) efchel evs fers stcus 495 518 573 
Steelingots. J)... 2... we 1,396 1,771 1,850 
TROMIBOIRICODS iii. scene oe k 1,285 1,498 11559 
Lead (smelter)........... 31.5 24.8 42 
Zino’ (smelter)............ 18.0 23.3 24 
PMKAGO SEI or ch. ayice 86.6 94.9 134 


§ one (metal) in 1934 being 630 metric tons, in 1933, 


ons. 
Italy in 1934 had in her cotton spinning mills 
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5,378,380 spindles, and in the weaving mills, 150, 
000 looms, and about 65,000 workers were'e! ployed 
There were about 200 silk mills with 24, power 
looms, and 3,000 hand looms (exclusive of those 
manufacturing ribbons) employing 35,000 to 40,000, 
mostly women, and with an annual output valued at 
about $78,900,000. The annual consumption of 
thrown silk is about 800,000 kilos, of silk waste 
yarns about 22,500,000 kilos, and of rayon about 8,- 

0,000 kilos. Exports of silks and artificial silks in 
1933 were valued at 752,200,000 lire; in 1932 at 
987,552,000 lire, and in 1931 at 1,660,069,000 lire. 

Rayon production in 1933 was 60,153,772 Ibs., a 
decline of 14% from the 1932 output of 70,704,000 
lbs., which in itself was a decline of 7% from the 
1931 output of 76,246,000 Ibs. 

‘rhe economic census taken October, 1927, returned 
731,447 industrial establishments employing 3,939,- 
960 persons, and 821,666 commercial establishments 
employing 1,640,290 persons. 

Italy has 13,000 miles of state roads, and about 
100,000 of secondary roads. For four years the 
government controlled Azienda Autonoma Statale 
della Strada has had complete charge of the upkeep of 
the state roads, and has rebuilt 6,500 miles of main 
highways between the principal cities. In January, 
1935, Italy had 377,907 registered automobiles. 

Two heavy motor truck roads, 39.37 feet wide, 
without grade crossings, to cost $10,526,300, have 
been completed October, 1934—one from Genoa to 
Milan, 98.4 miles, and the other from Genoa to 
Turin, 102 miles. The State will operate them and 
estimates a revenue from tolls of $384,000 a year. 

Venice on Apr. 15, 1933, opened its new $4,500.000 
bridge for motor traffic connecting the city with 
the mainland, two and a half miles across the lagoon, 

The State, on June 30, 1934, owned and operated 
14,305 miles of railroads, of which 1,355 miles had 
been electrified, and which carry 25% of the traffic. 
Consumption of coal was cut 638,000 tons yearly. 
In the fiscal year 1932-33, receipts were 3,144,919,000 
lire, and expenditures, 3,748,000 lire. The deficit 
in 1931-32 was 197.8 million lire. > 

The King, on April 22, 1934, opened the tunnel 
through the Etruscan Apennines, which completed 
the new 61-mile stretch of electrified railroad con- 
necting Florence and Bologna. It is 61,000 feet long 
(more than 1144 miles) and is double tracked. The 
railroad has 29 other tunnels, 40 bridges, no grade 
crossings, and cost' about $100,000,000. : 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 785 steamships of 2,196,657 gross tonnage, 256 
motor ships of 641,697 gross tonnage, and 190 sail- 
ing vessels of 46,052 gross tonnage. 

In 1934, 209,247 steam and motor vessels of 68, 
097,000 net tonnage (200,755 vessels of 54,458,000 
tonnage were Italian) entered Italian ports. 

At Genoa the entries in 1933 were 5,991 vessels of 
10,122,000 tons; and at Naples, 10,750 vessels of 
9,813,000 tons. Genoa, which was the first port on 
the Mediterranean in 1924 and 1925, yielded place 
be Marseilles. Great improvements have been made 
there. 

The amount of ship subsidies payable from 1926 
to 1946 on 20-year ‘‘indispensable”’ service contracts, 
is 2,600,050,000 lire; on 10-year ‘‘useful’’ service’ 
eontracts8, 507,300,000 lire, and on 5-year ‘‘useful’’ 
service contracts, 97,429,500 lire. The annual sum 
paid by the government is about 254 million lire. 

Seven civil aviation companies (all subsidized 
with 10,534 miles of airways in 1933 flew 2,958,35 
miles, and carried 43,126 passengers. 


WORLD WAR LOSSES. 


Italy, divided, dismembered even for centuries, 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II. of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
in 1860 Parma, Modena, the Roma; and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. irst Italian 


» issu March, 
oh wie approximately 14 006,000 oa lire $27.2 


a 


‘The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
onstruction of the devastated provinces was 12,148 
aillion lire, out of a total requirement of 18°718 
aijlion lire. 

: MILITARY FORCES. 

‘Italy had, in February, 1935, 4 fast battleships of 

,000 tons, armed with 12-inch guns, laid down in 
910 and 1912, with 2 of 35,000 tons building, and 4 
rmored cruisers of about 9,300 tons carrying 10-inch 
uns laid down in 1905-7. Italy had in commission 
even 10,000-ton 32-knot cruisers carrying 8-inch 
uns newly built. Also in commission six 5,250- 
on, 37-knot cruisers, carrying 6-inch guns, and 6 
uuilding. There are 7 smaller cruisers all over 20 
ears old, one aircraft carrier, 94 destroyers, one 
orpedo boat, 59 submarines with 12 building, and 
Maller auxiliary vessels. 

The personnel of the navy consists of 3,336 
a and 51,800 men. The naval expenditure for 
933-34 was estimated at 1,397,223,277 lire: for 
934-35 at 1,224,780,477 lire. 

“Service is compulsory and universal in the army: 
n 1934-35 the establishments numbered 15,350 
fficers and 235,600 men, organized in 11 army corps 
ind the military commands of Sicily and Sardinia. 
m April, 1935, it was announced that 650,000 men 
been called up for active service with the colors. 
Phe volunteer militia organized under the decree of 
hug. 4, 1924, had, 1934, 31,692 officers and 397,956 
nen. The Carabinieri, military police, had 1,043 
Mficers and 49,500 men, mostly former army men. 
fhe organized reserve numbers about 2,350,000 
nen and the entire reserve of trained men between 
he ages of 21 and 54 numbered 7,938,000. Colonial 
roops, volunteers, number 1,016 officers and 29,889 
nen, of whom 23,500 are Libya. The army 
stimates, 1934-35, amount to 2,543,761,000 lire. 
' The air force on April 1, 1935, had 1,507 active 
nilitary airplanes; the personnel, 1935, was 25,029, 
if which 1,527 are skilled military pilots. For the 
year 1934-35 the expenditure was estimated 
t_ 720 million lire with a special appropriation of 
|,200 million lire, exclusive of civil aviation. Italy 
lad 81 airports and 86 flying fields fully equipped, 
135 up-to-the-minute airdromes. Construc- 
ion of 120 tri-motored bombing planes capable of 
‘arrying 3,300 Ibs. of explcsives over a radius of 
|,500 miles was under way in April. 
For the daily record of events leading up to 
the Italo-Ethiopian war and the day-by-day 
Progress of the war see the Chronology. 


* GOVERNMENT UNDER FASCISM. 


_ Fascism has been in power since the march to 
Rome, Oct. 22, 1922. 
Partial municipal suffrage was granted to women 
a law passed May 16, 1925. It was restricted to 
enh over twenty-five who had been decorated, 
© were mothers or widows of war dead, guardians 
ver children, literate and paying annual taxes of 
10t less than forty lire. 
Municipal self-government was taken away from 
e in October, 1925, and the city administration 
in the hands of a Governor appointed by the 
ernment by royal decree. Don Francesco Bon- 
pagni, Prince of Piombino, was appointed mayor 
t. 9, 1928. He has full powers hitherto possessed 
9y the mayor, aldermen and council. He was suc- 
eeded by Salseppt Bottai, Jan. 16, 1935. 
There are 7,311 Communes. 1 had been self- 
verning. By the law of Feb. 4, 1926, amended 
oh 30, the administration of each was vested in a 
‘podesta,”” appointed by the Government for five 


Se drastic press censorship law, passed in July, 1924, 
Vas put vigorously into effect on Jan. 1, 1925. 

“Parliament under Fascist control has by successive 

ps paved the way forits own extinction in evolving 

 corporative state. The parliamentary election 

“March 25, 1934, consisted of the approval by the 

orate (about 90% of those registered voted) 

a list of candidates prepared by the Fascist 

2 Council. The vote was: Yes, 10,045,447; 

15,201; void, 1,300. Mussolini has announced 

St the legislative powers of parliament are to be 

ered to the new Natio: Couneil of Corpora- 

ions, set up by acclamation Jan. 18, 1934, which will 
ern Italy as a “‘Corporative State.” 

The first General Assembly of Legislative Bodies 
net in the Great Hall of Julius Caesar on the 
Japitoline Hill on Nov. 12, 1934, with 739 members 

nding, including most of the deputies. They 
‘epresented the oe 22 ae Guaip DD 
ized dur! the year, each cover 4 
oh trial eats ae Pa production, mining, the 
ofessions, or other branches of economic life— 

7 branches in all. To these severally proposed 
B ation hereafter will be submitted, and all 
ures proposed by them or by the executive 
anch of the government are to be considered by 
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the General Assembly, or Council of Corporations 
in the light of the general interest. In eaoh Corparat 
tion delegates of the workers sit with delegates of 
capital, and members of the Fascist party hold the 
balance of re. Mussolini is the head of the 
Council of Corporations, and as well the head of 
each council of the 22 categories. 

Each corporation constitutes a directorate or a 
governing body for its particular field in the national 
economic life. 

The Fascist Confederation of Workers in Industry 
and the Fascist Confederation of Industrialists 
(representing 147,000 industrial concerns, employing 
over 2,400,000 workmen), reached an agreement 
early in November, 1934, providing for: Reduction 
of the working week to 40 hours; a corresponding 
reduction in daily wages; extra compensation for 
workers with large families, paid out of a fund to 
which employers and employees contribute equally; 
abolition of overtime work, except in urgent cases: 
substitution, so far as possible of male labor for 
female and child labor. 

Agricultural employers and workers a few days 
later reached an agreement involving a radical shift 
from the present wage basis to a complete share 
system. 

The National Workers’ Recreation Insitute founded 
by the Fascist Government in 1925 had in 1935, 
20,322 branches and a membership of 2,108,227, of 
whom 795,729 were ‘salaried or office workers, 
312,498 manual workers and the rest members of 
their families and friends. It brings to its members a 
wide range of sports, art, music and travel. 

The Fascist Grand Council on May 21, 1928, was 
raised to the dignity of an integral part of the govern- 
ment, a move to perpetuate the Fascist regime. The 
Grand Council is composed of the presidents of the 
Senate and the Chamber, all the ministers, and the 
chief leaders of the Fascist organization. The pre- 
mier names the members who are responsible to him 
alone; they in their turn will name his successor when 
his post becomes vacant. 

In the Fascist party proper there were on June 24, 
1932, 1,329,693 members, an increase of 181,933 in 
the year. The Fascist organization of children in 
1931 had this registration: Ballila, boys from 8 to 14 
years old, 835,801; Avanguardista, boys from 14 to 
18, 277,401; Piccole Italiane, girls from 8 to 13, 
661,778; and Giovani Italiane, girls from 13 to 18, 
80,000; in addition some 270,000 membership cards 
had been issued to boys and girls from 6 to 8. Sports 
and athletic exercises are encouraged and con- 


trolled, health of the members supervised, and every © 


member is automatically insured for 30,000 lire in 
event of total disability, and for 10,000 lire to the 
parents in case of death. On Apr. 21, 1932, Rome’s 
2,685th birthday, 115,000 Ballila were received with 
ceremony into the Avanguardisti,-and more than 
100,000 of the latter stepped up into the ranks of 
the young Fascists of Combat. 

Mussolini on Oct. 30, 1934, announced the or- 

ganization of the Sons of the Wolf Ballila, 1,500,0 
boys between 6 and 8, to be given military an 
Fascist training in preparation to enter older groups 
of Ballila, 8 to 14. The teachers in all Italian schools 
both men and women were ordered to wear the uni- 
form of officers of either the Ballila or the Fascist 
militia. In secondary schools and colleges army 
officers in uniform now occupy the platforms of 
teachers during the period of compulsory military 
eourses (military history, military mathematics, 
war geography, and tactics and manoeuvres) pre- 
scribed by the decree of Sept. 18, 1934. No stydent 
can be promoted or graduated unless he has satis- 
factorily completed his military course. Because 
f this preliminary training Mussolini announced 
hat the regular period of military service in the 
army would from Jan. 1, 1935, be reduced from 18 
months to 12. 


SUPPRESSION OF MAFTIA. 


Under orders from Premier Mussolini, Prefect 
Mori of Palermo, Sicily, given a free hand, succeeded 
in 1927-28 in breaking up the notorious Mafia, which 
had for years terrified the island. In five great trials, 
each of a large group of men and women about 


seven hundred received prison sentences for es 
from murder to cattle maiming. 
Italy’s new criminal code went into effect July 1, 


1. The death penalty for murder, which Italy, 
ins first of phinypeuti nations abolished in 1890, was 
restored; éxecution is by firing squad, Homicides for 
“peasons of honor’ carry a penalty of from three to 
even years. and Hiling in 2 fue the Kink, Gueent 

attempts ag; 5 
and Premier Mussolini are punishable 
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language, ete., by the inhabitants of this former | Isalians at the 
Aerio province, On Oct. 1, 1929 Premier Musso- | consitituted a 
lini announced that its Italianization was completed. 
--—--=Ttaly and Soviet Russia signed May 1, 1933, a 
4 ‘commercial agreement on a most-favored-nation 
basis. | 
- §TABILIZATION OF THE LIRA. 


Italian currency was reestablished on a gold basis 
by royal decree, Dec. 22, 1927, on a basis of 5.26315 
= cents, 19 lire to the dollar, 92.46 lire to the pound 
ae sterling, and 3.66 lire to the former gold lire, which 
-__—*ihhad a value of 19.3 cents. The new par is 8.91 cents. 
f The oe a at et ial Se ra on dealing 
4 _ in exchange on Marc i 
‘The lire averaged 5.2571 in 1928; 5.2334 in 1929; 
5.2374 in 1930; 5.21in 1931; 5.13 in 1932; 6.67 in 
1933, and 8.56 in 1934. On Sept. 30, 1935, it was 


a small section of which bordering on the Gu 
Aden was transferred to Italy by France in 1935, 
when an interest in the railroad from Djibouti to 


to Tessenei to open up a cotton-growing district. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum is found — 
but there has been as yet no development. ; 

Italy in 3928 gave Etntopia free port facilities at 
Assat at the extreme southern end in return for = 


from 240 million lire to 509 million lire (about $26,-| concession to an Italian syndicate for the immediate 
250,000). construction of a 500-mile motor road from Assat_ 
All banks and corporations were ordered on Dec. | via Dessia to Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 
8, 1934, to turn over all their foreign credits to the} It will open up a rich territory. 
National Exchange Institute, and, along with all|~ ‘Efforts to settle large numbers of Italians in thi 
private citizens, to declare to the Bank of Italy all| uplands, the only part of the country where Euro-— 
oreign or Italian securities held by them even if] peans can live permanently, have been abandoned. 
deposited abroad. The law of 1927 requiring the| ~ The budget estimates for 1934-35 were, Colonial 
bank‘ ot hold a reserve of 40% was suspeneded July | revenue, 67,784,847 lire; State contribution, 4i, 
: Py. 22, 1935. The ratio on Aug. 10 fell to 36.7%. 25 lire: expenditure, civil, 41,701,947 lire 
_ -‘The public debt, Jan. 31, 1935, totaled 106,562.2 Son 
_ ‘million lire of which 1,558.6 million was foreign. 
The Cabinet, on Feb. 3, 1934, decided to convert 
immediately from 5% to 34% the entire consoli- 
ted loan of about 70,000 million lire, and to 
ortize the new loan in 42 years. After the first 
ar the Treasury will save over 900 million lire in 
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entered was 579,471. Imports by land were 23,- 

731,958 lire; exports, 19,335,869 lire. 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 

AREA, estimated 194,000 sq. m. 


POPULATION, census of 1931, 1,010,815, of which 
1,658 were Europeans. j 


ee and port, Mogadishu; population, 1931, 


Governor, Lt. Gen. Rodolfo Graziani (1935); also 
Commander of the Italian forces along the border 
of Ethiopia. 


Italy’s African colony. the Italian Somaliland, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River. The coast line runs in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. Jubaland, the 
valley of the Juba River, was taken from Kenya 


"e es 

-$401,140,000. 

_Savings deposits on April 30, 1935, aggregated 
007 million lire, as compared with 14,968 million 
e, in 1928. 

eee ioe value of the State property on 
me 30, 1933, was 92,737.2 million lire. 

Recent budgets in millions of lire were: 


evenue. Expend. Surp. or Def. 
Yass 8 21, ¢ 857.7! (German East Africa) and added to the colon 
Ci ee 20 830.4 ee : nae nce to balance British and French acquisitions of former 


German possessions. This is called Oltre Giuba 
(Transjuba) and has an area of about 33,000 square 
miles and a population officially estimated at 100,000. 
Agriculture and c&ttle and camel raising are the 
chief industries. It is the source of half the world’s 
supply of incense, exporting in 1928-29, 1,000 metric 
tons valued at 4,272,000 lire ($223,400). ; 
The budget for 1934-35 estimated: Colonial 


Foreign trade, in lire (000 omitted), was: 
ae aa Imports. Exports. 
UPMRORIM eT aie ies ales > 21,665,000 15,235,000 
ME Peterctaieieks Aatetste eis\eos, 6-91 17,346,624 12,119,181 
Seapine 11,643,059 10,209,503 
Steuer A aretets, tee 8,267,500 6,811,900 |. 
Raed 65 rots Sein! pA Dba COZ, 5,990,553 


Meee Se tS i. 7,664,740 -5,231)509 
e with the United States was: 
ear. Se Reso sist bert: TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA. 
neste . ..$153,967,819 $117,066,598 (Italian Libya.) 
1” 100/428;98 i ; * : 
BeRIe 199 BxGses5 | AREA, Tripolitania, est., about 347,500 s 


[ q. m. ; 

‘* 4g'135'439 45" .Cyrenaica, 73,000 sq. m.,,The Tibesti District, 
ort 61'239'586  38'Sep'eon| ceded by Great Britain ahd Egypt in 1934, and 
64'906'799  35'748°733 the strip of French West Africa (about 44,500. 
» Sq. m.) ceded by France in 1935, have increased — 
the hinterland to about 256,500 sq.m. Libya was — 
divided in 1934 into four administrative provinces, | 


Italian Colonial Possessions, 


wees ERITREA, 

1A, 45,754 sq. m. " 
IPULATION, census of 1931, 621,776 of which 
650 are Europeans mostly Italians. 
ITAL, Asmara; population, 1931, 21,601. 
wernor and High Commisstoner for East A 

milio de Bono, Jan. 24, 1938. WAS peo aie 
Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began in 1870 
; hen the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 


zs Se Mesurata, Bengazi and Berna. ‘ 
OPULATION, 1931 census, Tripolitania, 552,663, 
including 29,749 Europeans, of which 18,093 
were Italians; Cyrenaica estimated 165,000, in- 
cluding 19,000 Europeans, mainly Italians, In 
all Italian Libya the population is 30 per cent 
Arabs, 40 ae cent. Negroes, 23 per cent. Jews, 7 


per cent. uropeans. 
pop., 1933, 86,000; and 


CAPITALS, Tripoli, 
Benghazi, pop., 1931, 43,000. J 
jot iltres, wa Governor, Marshal Italo Balbo (Nov., 1933). 
revived in » when the colonial project was| Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, or Italian Li 
‘ously pushed. An effort to establish a pro-|in North Africa, extend along the Moaitera : 
20K ate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was | Sea from Egypt on the east to Tunis. (French 
age in 1889, but was upset by King Menelek, who, | the west. On the south they extend into the de 
with an army of 80,000, annihilated a force of 12,000 | to French West Africa, and the Soudan, 
~ > 13 
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7 ee 
e: 
ile 
ritain, ypt and Italy, by agreement on Jul 
3 1084 food the boundary between the aaie. 
q Pees Soudan and Libya nning at the inter- 
; ee on of the 25th East Meridian and parallel 22° 
orth, south on the meridian to parallel 20° North, 
‘thence due west to 24th Meridian, thence south to 
the French Equatorial Africa line. A large area of 
desert, 34,740 sq. m., was added to Libyan territory. 
',_ Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
etepensient since 1714, was reconqueréd by Turkey 
; 1835. During the Turko-Italian war of 1911-12, 
erence oo peepee ss ape — 
L y the great powers in the Treaty o: 
Ouchy, Oct. 18, 1912. . “4 
4, he tribes in the interior have been turbulent since 
1912, requiring the Presence of a large garrison, but 
on Jan. 26, 1932, Marshal Badoglio the Military 
Governor reported officially that the provinces of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica had now been entirely pacified 
and asked for ‘‘a more vigorous policy towards 
elvil progress in the two colonies.” 

The legislative power is reserved to Rome, and the 
eee nors have purely administrative functions. 
oe an eligin Sha rong 

e prev: 4 on ohammeda: and 
Arabic is generally spoken. c 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. In 1929-31, two million trees were 
~~ in a reforestation plan. Some cereals, 

jefly barley, are grown. Pasturage is abundant in 
Cyrenaica. onge fishing is important; the value 
of the export 1931 was 6,604,970 lire. There is 
consi ble caravan trade to the south. 

The total railroad mileage is 170 in Tripolitania 
and 103 in Cyrenaica. There are 1,487 miles of 
in Cyrenaica and 1,025 miles in Tripolitania; 
are 1,219 motor vehicles. ~ 

Italy dominates the foreign trade of the colonies 
w! 


hich in thousands of lire was: 
bh og : 0 ass 
moorts. X DO! m ports. XDO 
1929. 249,733 35,438 138,228 21,254 
1930.. 215,266 BE} 151,652 21,249 
1931. 185,083 29,711 146,946 19,315 
1932. 60,568 29,277 124,557 10,213 
1933. 53,043 8,409 125,000 14,186 


were: Colo revenue, 70,200, lire; State con- 
tribution, 165,500,000 lire; special administration, 
2,253,000 lire; expenditure, civil, 97,175,420 lire; 
military, 137,000,000 lire. 
aed 1933, 681 steamers and sailing vessels entered 
poli. 
Trade of Italian Africa with the United States 
was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
MUN BiG ws '.c sie wee ales Bay Seno ss $65,187 $75,767 
REE EME SS, dhare bran esis Ke» gS 64,997 3,45) 
ERIS 2 cinine'c Pte BAe Kye im 9 72,211 109,672 
Se ee eee ee 195,805 54,335 
eee ARSE a. bins eaciersre's ve 184,275 118,521 
ERASER, 7 otaJS Ae sre vierass 4 278,175 213,479 


the war of 1912 with Turkey and tho 
2 by Italy. 


islands 
the Dodecensse- 
ig 


Tientsin—The Italian concession (June 7, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Hai-Ho and is about 
130 acres with a population of 6,261 (Chinese, 5,725, 
Italians, 392, other Europeans, 144), in 1931. 


JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 


NIPPON. 
REA, Japan pr , 148,756 square miles. Korea 
7 (Chosen), 35,206 square miles; Formosa (Taiwan) 
13,837 square miles; Pescadores (Hokoto), 50 
uare miles; Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto), 
18.258 square miles, Kyangtung (essed terry 
anc! , square miles. 

ro in the tag 819 square miles. Total, 

2 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Oct. 1, 1930, Japan 
proper, 64,450,005, a gain of 4,713,183 (7.9%) 
anes 1925. Byatt ee Rampal oer end 
$e, . > Ja - 
fitoy 295,196: tota 30,396,043. Kwantung 
(leased territory in Manchuria), 955,741; South 
Railway Zone, 372,270; ed 
land 3 coy North Pacific 
ee ORE 
Get. ‘1 x 


grand 
ab 
; in oreigners 


nes 
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diplomatic and consular corps). Official estimate 
Cr rong Proper, Dec. 31, 1932, 66,317,126. 

. Tokio, pop., census of Oct. 1, 1930. 
2,070,529; Greater Tokio, estimate of Oct. 1, 1934, 
5,663,350. Other cities, pop., 1930, Osaka, 2,453,- 
569; Nagoya, 907,402; Kobe, 787,596: Kyoto, 
765,142; Yokohama, 620,296; Hiroshima, 270,365; 
Fukuoka, 228,290; Nagasaki, 204,179; Hakodate, 


197,252; Kure, 190,265; Sendai, 190,177; Sap- 
Doro, 168,575; Yawata, 168,218; Kumamoto, 
164,449; Kanazawa, . 157,309; Otaru, 144,884; 


Okayama, 139,221; Kagoshima, 137,232: Shizuoka, 
136,481; Saseho, 133,172; Niigata, 125,106; Sakai, 
120,347; Wakayama, 117,437; Yokosuka, 110,304; 
Hamamatsu, 109,475; Moji, 108,127; Kawasaki, 
104,347. There were 79 cities with a population 
between 30,000 and 100,000. 

Emperor, Hirohito (the 124th of his line); born Apr. 
29, 1901; succeeded his father, Yoshihito, Dec. 26, 
1926; and crowned in Kyoto November 10-14, 
1928. He was constituted Regent Nov. 25, 1921, 
because of his father’s il! health: married to 
Princess Nagako Kuni, Jan. 26, 1924. Heir, 
Crown Prince Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born Dec. 
23, 1933. Other children, Princess Shigeko, born 
Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Tachiko Hisa, born Sept. 
10, 1927, died March 7, 1928; Princess Kazuko, 
born. Sept. 30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 
7, 1931. Heir presumptive, Prince Yasuhito 
Chichibu, eldest brother of the Emperor, born 
June 25, 1902, married Miss Setsu Matsudaira, 
Sept. 28, 1929. His second brother, 
Nobuhito Takamatsu, born Jan. 3, 1905, married 
Princess Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the 
last of the Shogun of Japan, Feb. 4, 1930. His 
third brother is Prince Takahito, born Dec. 2, 1915. 

eitemee Admiral Keisuki Okada (born 1868), July 8, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs—Koki Hirota, 

Minister of Home Affairs—Fumio Goto. 

Minister of Finance—Kore Kiyo Takahashi. 
Minister of Justice—Naoshi Obara. 

Minister of War—Gen. Yoshiyuki Kawashima. 
Minister of the Navy—Admiral Mineo Osutni. 
Minister of Communications—Keisuke Mochizuki, 
Minister of Railways—Shinya Uchida. 

Minister of Agriculture—Tatsunosuke Yamazaki. 
Minister of Commerce—Chuji Machida. 

Minister of Education—Genji Matsuda. 55 
Minister of Overseas Affairs—Count Hideo Kodama. 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 45’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° 
56’ north latitude, the last of the Kurile Islands, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed Aug. 22, 
1910, on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
Kw ung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and_Pelew Islands, 
former German possessions in the Pacific. 

The southernmost island is subtropical; the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched © 
out in the Atlantie off the coast of the United 
States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin would lie athwart Newfound- 
land with the northernmost island, Paramushir, 
off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about 
size of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 


hio combined. 
9 Japan proper, the ancient empire, bears a strong 
likeness to the Brit Isles, similarly separated 


the continent of Europe; its 148,756 square 
ites eompares With Great Britain and pee. 
121,633, and its hh the 


ape ee ig ee wit! ne 
United Kingdom's 46,500,000. e Japanese Co: 

is even more deeply indented. its coast line measur- — 
ing 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan are far 
removed from the mountains or really distant 
from the sea. The northern islands are a continu- 
ation of the Russian Karafuto chain running down 
through Yezo and the mainland. The continuation 
of the Kuentun mountain range of China appears 
in the southern islands, the ranges meeting the 
grand Japanese Alps. In the yast transver fissure 
crossing the mainland from the Sea of Japan to 
the Pacific rises the group of volcanoes, mostly 
extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred moun- 
tain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles west 
of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 feet. The earth- 
quake zone—where the average is said to be four 
slight ones a day, with very serious ones only every 
six or seven years—has its greatest centre along 
the Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokio, 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


Japan suffered: the worst disaster in its history 
on Sept. 1, 1923, when a great earthquake shock, 
followed by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
capital city, Tokio, the third largest city in the 
world, Yokohama, the chief port, and many other 
towns and healtn resorts. 

The total number of casualties was 246,540, of 
which 103,733 were wounded, 99,331 killed and 
43,476 missing and probably all killed. Houses 
destroyed by fire numbered 447,128; completely 
destroyed by collapse, 128,266; washed away_D; 
tidal wave, 868; in addition, 126,233 houses half 
collapsed. The property loss was placed officially 
at 5,500,000,000 yen. An outlay of about $369,- 
500,000 has been necessary in Tokio to make it a 
modern Imperial capital. A notable building is the 
Hall of Nameless Dead, a memorial to the 33,000 
who perished in one small park during the holocaust. 

Tokio by the census of 1930 had 2,070,529 popula- 
tion. On Oct. 1, 1932 the city absorbed 82 suburban 
boroughs and villages, increasing its ge are to 
a total of 5,311,000 and its area to 214 square miles 
(137,190 acres) which is about the size of Chicago. 
A fifteen-year program of improvements to cost 
860,000,000 yen ($430,000,000 at par of exchange) 
has been planned to include 45 new schools, 20 parks 
in addition to roads and bridges; also 41 miles of 
Subways to cost 187,000,000 yen of which 1.5 miles 
have been built. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER. 


Separating the islands of Snikoku and Kiushiu 
from the mainland is the woaderfully beautiful 
Inland Sea, opening both into the Sea of vase 
and the Pacific. It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, 
with a coast line of 700 miles and a surface ex- 
panse of 1,325 square miles. 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
delightful winter weather. There is an abunaant 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing- a vast but as_yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric power. 

Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
Magnificent scenery. The ‘Splendor of the Sun” at 
Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 feet. There 
are a thousand mineral springs. 

Three-fourths of the mountain land is unculti- 
vatable, and the soil of the rest is only moderately 
fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard ‘work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
their living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a staple 
diet, so a hardy, daring, self-reliant race of fisher- 
men has been developed. 

About three-fifths of the arable land is owned by 
small peasant proprietors (5,621,535 households in 
1933), with holdings of about an acre each. More 
than half the land is used for growing rice, the staple 
food of the country. The number of acres planted 
in 1933 was 14,648,200, of which 7,837,477 acres 
were in rice. 

Recent harvests, in thousands of metric tons, were: 


1932. 1933. 1934. 

Hough rice x .).).06. .. - 11,208.2 13,148.8 9,621.4 

CAG. yebit tah 891.8 1,098.9 1,297.1 

Gis Be 1,733.3 1,494.3 1,556.9 
PTSETPAAT Jari ieee ly 20.0" 40.4 43.5 

“TOE Ue ee 60. 66.5 67.6 
MOVADCRIS. oo Sek eee: 311.2 362.2 
Bototoes. se oe ee 1,003.4 1,374.5 


Large crops are raised of red beans, millet, maize, 
rye and buckwheat. Mulberry trees are widely 
grown, and in 1934 the production of silk cocoons 
Was 326,742,555 kK.grs., valued at 203,849,178 


yen. 
Raw silk exports in 1934 were valued at 286,794,- 
000 yen, of which 87%, valued at 239,568,000 yen, 
went to the United States; in 1933, exports were 
66,923,000 Tbs., valued at 390,901,000 yen, of which 
60,213,000 Ibs. valued at 355,805,000 yen, went to 
the United States. 
The United States takes 65% to 75% of the raw 
silk produced in Japan and accounts for 90% to 95% 
_ of Japan’s total raw exports. Japan supplies about 
82% of our imports of raw silk, which is admitted 


austin te til ] 
extile exports were valued at 77,488,000 
an in geei tao: 25,000 yen in 1933, and 110,828,- 
yen in i 
The livestock census, 1933, returned: Hi 
1,501,177; cattle, 1,559,838 (of which 86,948 were 
milk cows); sheep, 30,516; goats, 236,021; swine, 


From the sea in 1933 came fish, 2,860,856 metric 
tons valued at 128,151,712 yen, and furnishing in 
addition 176.598 metric tons of manufactured prod- 
ucts valued at 176,598,115 yen. Fishing gives em- 
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ployment to 1,500,000 people, and in 1933, 49,039 : 


motor boats were used in deep sea fishing. 
153,712 cases, 48 Ibs. to the case, of crabmeat valued 
at 7,476,207 yen, were packed in 1933. Exports of 
marine products in 1934 were valued at 16,473,000 
yen. 

The forests in 1930, covered 56,890,000 acres, 
about 16,200,000 acres being State-owned, and 
about 8,740,000 belonging to the Imperial house- 
hold. The total value of the production is about 
$120,000,000 annually. During 1930, 250,000 acres 
were afforested, 334,900,000 trees being planted. 


INDUSTRIES. 


In the decade 1908-18 the number of industrial 
establishments doubled, increasing from 11,390 to 
22,391, with horsepower increased from 379,556 
to 2,006,098; men operatives increased from 248,- 
751 to 646,115, and women operatives from 400,- 
925 to 763,081. By the end of 1924 the number 
of factories had again doubled—48,394—with 1,977,- 
000 employees. : 

The census of 1930 returned 29,220,550 gainfully 
employed, of whom 14,156,030 were engaged in 
agriculture, 5,290,560 in industry, 4,463,110 in com- 
meree, 1,108,560 in communications, 806,000 


Over 


in’ 


domestic occupations, 568,040 in marine products . 


industry, and 236,180 in mining. 

The industrial census returned, as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
67,318 factories, with 86,307 men andy 887,204 
women operatives. There were 22,180 textile fac- 
tories, with 962,771 workers; 4,133 inj the metal 
industry, with 98,488 workers; 6,738 in the manu- 
facture of machinery and tools, with 230,896 workers, 
and 12,567 in the foodstuff industry, with 158,111 
workers. In the 275 cotton spinning mills, in 1934, 
there were 9,495,254 spindles (rings), and 91,146 
‘“‘widepower’” looms. On Dec. 31, ,1934, 8,176,000 
spindles active. x 

Exports of cotton piece goods, 1934, aggregated 


2,577,237,000 sq. yds., valued at 492,351,000 yen, as - 


compared with 2,090,230,000 sq. yds., valued at 


383,215,000 yen in 1933; 2,031,772,000 sq. yds.,° 


valued at 288,713,000 yen in 1932, and 1,413,780,000 
sq. yds., valued at 288,712,000 yen in 1931. British 
India took 451,640,000 sq. yds., valued at 74,132,000 
yen in 1934, as against 451,000,000 
at 71,163,000 yen in 1933, and 644,000,000 sq. yds., 
valued at 80,654,000 yen, in 1932. 

An Indo-Japanese three-year cotton agreement 
was reached Jan. 3, 1934, whereby India will admit 
annually 400,000,000 sq. yds. of cotton piece goods, 


sq. yds., valued - 


and in return Japan will buy’ 1,500,000 bales of | 


Indian raw cotton. 

The value of cotton yarns exported in 1934 was 
23,485,000 yen; in 1933, 15,513,000 yen, and in 1932, 
21,547,000 yen. 

Japan's import of raw cotton, in the cotton year, 
July 1, 1934-June 30, 1935, aggregated 3,557,344 
pales, valued at 731,425,000 yen, as compared with 
3,499,125 bales, valued at 604,847,000 yen in 1933-34, 
Boe S.06E BGR bales, valued at 447,401,000 yen in 
1932-33. . 

Exports of woollen cloth rose from 727,000 sq. 
yds., valued at 695,000 yen in 1931 to 16,128,000 
sq. yds., valued at 19,098,000 yen in 1934. 

Exports of raw silk were valued at 286,794,000 
bose a Eire as compared with 63,923,000 Ibs., valued 
at * , 
valued at 382,366,000 yen in 1932. Japan is second 


lion yen. 
352,372 
MINERAL OUTPUT. 


Mineral production in Japan Proper for three 


years has been: 1932. 1933. 1934, | 
Gold (x, er) i 12,497 13,729 15,072 
Silver (kK. g.). 1... 163,625 185,610 215,300 
Copper (met. tons). 71,900 68,4 


i 68,000 

Coal (met. tons... . 28,053,000 32,524,000 37,200,000 
Sulphur (met. tons 85,000 114,000 128,000 
Pig iron (met. tons) 1,037,000 1,457,000 1,763,000 
Steelingots(m.tons) 2,441,000 3,257,000 3,810,000 
The total value of all mineral products, in yen, in 
recent years has been: (1920) 635,391,637; ae 
389,370,072; (1922) 416,187,030; (1923) 439,694,104; 
(1924) 452,924,863; (1925) 450,926,393; 
425,9 ced (1927) 476,138,438; (1928) 518 


, 


336, 


(i926) 


336,240 
(1929) 809,053; (1980) 464,564,291: (1931) 
346,106,289; (1932) 354.781.9008: (1933) 358,240,058, , 


_ Japan's proved reserves of coal are 874.6 milli 
oe end propeue ae G61 million tons. With 
t of one field o million t - 
alta eenioant 8 eS ogs bbls Aaa aan 
roleum, 1,838, . were produced i 
934; 2,340,000 bbls. in 1933; 1,630,000 bbls. in 1932: 
,050,000 bbls. in 1931, and 2,047,000 bbls. in 1930: 
_ aes Spi pea! bea to on the bts a depres- 

; ay 31, ne unemplo: humb 

2,000; on May 31, 1932, 482.366. on Oct, 31, 1935, 


00 each. Th 
een increased in 1932 over 1931 by 1,007,868. 
irths numbered 2,182,742, an increase of 80,737; 


rates were: 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

.. 84.1 32.7 32.4 32.16 32792 31.55 
Deaths. 19:8 19.8 18.2°18.98 17.72 17.76 
Marriages numbered 486,058 in 1933, and divorces 


49,282. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Japan had, in March 31, 1932, 13,734 miles of 
railroads of which 9,778 miles are government owned 
and 1,835 miles have been electrified. Announce 
ment has been made of plans to complete within 20 

ears the work of changing the gauge to the stan- 
dard of 4 feet 844 inches. The Shimizu tunnel, 

,831 feet long (approximately 6 miles) and the 
Tongest in the Far East, from Maebashi to Nagaoka, 
was open to traffic in September, 1931. It 
brought Niigata on the Japan Sea coast 60 miles 

Stance and 4 hours in time nearer to Tokio. 
government is surveying for a bridge across the 
Shimonoseki Channel estimated to cost not less than 
25,000,000 yen. Motor cars regis: , 1934, num- 
bered 46,042. The number of telephones was 965,390. 

The Government subsidizes five shipping companies 

for foreign trade. In the year 1922-23 the 


787 yen; for 1925- 6 yen; for 1926-27, 
6,902,243 yen: for 1927-28, 6,838,639 yen; for 
1928-29, 6,832,731 yen; 1930-3}, 2,650,000 yen, 
and in 1932-33, 10,584,000 yen. 

The Ship Improvement Subsidy Law, in effect 
October, 1932, with a life of two and a half years, 
called for the construction of 200,000 tons of superior 
merchant ships, of a minimum of 4,000 tons, in 
exchange for scrapping ships over 25 years old. The 
government paid a subsidy of 55 yen for every ton 
of new ships built and every two tons of obsolete 
boats broken up. By March 31, 1934, 93 vessels 
of 393,900 tons of old ships were scrapped and 30 
vessels of 194,710 tonnage of new ships launched, 
fully a year ahead of schedule. Half of these vessels 
puilt were above 7,000 tons each, 5 were turbine 
driven and 25 were Diesel-engined; and all but two 
exceeded 16 knots in speed. Eighty of the vessels 
serapped were over 30 years old. Japan was building, 

dune 30, 1934, eae 80 tons of vessels, of which 
116. were motor ships. 

The merchant marine, July 1; 1935, was composed 

Bra en’ ee, oe ees — tonnage, and 
motor ships 0: H gross e. 

In 1933, there entered at all ports, 18,825 steam 
vessels of 61,627,290 tons; of these, 13,464 of 39,- 
694,785 tons were Japanese. 

There are 42 ports open to foreign trade, the 
most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Niigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of transshipment 
for Vladivostok. Nagasaki, on Kiushu Island, 

in Formosa, and Fusan, in Korea, are the 
im 


y, lose their Japanese nationality from birth, 
Beas henoal action be taken to preserve their 


law p March 23, 1926, went 

into effect on Nov. 10, 1926; it liberalizes conditions 
which foreigners may obtain land in Japan, 

and bars from land ownership citizens of countries 
in Japanese are prohibited from owning land. 
_ Japa adopted the metrie system as the official 
pes) by Imperial ordinance, effective July 1, 
19 


‘i FORBIGN TRADE. 

chief exports are raw silk, silk waste and 
silk t tissues, cotton yarns and tissue, coal, earthen- 
ware and glassware, matches. refined Sugar, ma- 
chinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor. e chief 
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imports are raw eotton and textiles, machin 
pe a ena aeeake, wool ele woolen tlagned 
, beans and peas, petroleum, er 
coal, ‘tax, hemp and dyes. : Sa ah 
The foreign trade of Japan not includ 
(Korea) and Taiwan (Formosa) was: brie: = 


Year. Exports. Imports. Total. 
14.533 013 93,943 63 tie 
AF ed 543, 33,741,637 48,184, 
Lata 28,395,387 36,626,601 asast eee 
ie 138,332,087 | 81.728 581 138,332,087 
ey a 204,429,994 287,261,846  491'691,840 
sae 458,428,996 464,233,808 922,662,804 
1,948,394, 611 2,336,174,781 4,284.569,392 
-2,305,587,000 2,572,653,000 4,878, 240,000 
1,971,955,352 2,196,314,727 4,168,270,079 
~2,148,618,652 2,216,240.015 4,364,858,667 
-1,469,852,000 1,546,051,000 3,015;903/0) 

; ‘ 1,235.675,000 2,382,656.000 
pe eS 1, 992,000 1,431,461,000 2,841,453,000 
bm seeli, 1,861,046,000 1,917,220,000 3,778.2 4 

1934, .__ 2,171,925, 2,282,601,000 4,454,526,000 


Net gold and silver exports in 1933 totaled 28,482,- 
yen. 
Japan's trade with fo: n countries f 
in thousands of yen, was OF 0s eee 
xports. rts. 
1933. 1934. ie 1934, 
United States. ...492,238 398,928 620,779 769,359 


British India... ..205,155 258/011 204 
Kwantung and 158 Speen 


ae: . 303,140 403,019 168,059 191,482 
na, 
inc. Hong Kong.131,672 150,559 115,451 121 

Dutch E. Indies..157,488 158,450 55,710 63/404 
Straits Settl'm’nt. 46,133 63,320 38,772 63,320 
Asiatic Russia... 12,090 11,366 31,612 32,753 
Australia........ 51,416 64,462 204,586 197,757 
Philippines. ..... 24,051 36,460 14,185 ,890 
Egypt.......... 55,608 72,988 26,450 46,259 
Great Britain.... 87,849 109,269 82,559 70,036 
Germany........ 12,412 19,677 95,797 109,583 
fige: gee pe ee 38,736 38,318 21,745 18,3 
Canada... %.02..- 6,580 8,666 46,891 54,093 


Japan's favorable balance in trade with C 
including Hong Kong, Kwangtung and Manchuria, 
was 241,103,000 yen in 1934; 228,371,076 yen in 
1933; 87,609,000 yen in 1932; 21,686,000 yen in 1931, 
and 155,200,000 yen in 1930. 

The cumulative import balance for 67 years, in- 
eluding 1934, was 3,230,543 yen. 

The percentage by classes of Japan's foreign trade 
in 1934, raw silk being included in semi-manufactures 
exports, were: Imports. _ Exports. 
Piek Percent. 


Raw materials 

Semi-manufactured. . 
Fully manufactured... 
Food, drink and tobacco. 
Others, and reexports __. 


yen. 

American investments in Japan, largely centered 
in the Tokio and Yokohama districts, on Dee, 31, 
1933, aggregated $426,000,000, aceord 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce, of which direct 
business vestments were $60,000,000; invest- 
ments in Japanese corporations, $115.000,000; in 
Japanese Government securities, $151,000,000; tin 
municipal securities, $40,000,000; in government 
guaranteed corporations, $52,000,000, and mission- 
ary and artes $8,000,000. _There were 
8,500 Americans resident in Japan, Jan. 1, 1934. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports, Exports. — 
TORR soe oh, aa $257,569,702 $402,105,134 
BOSSA ma trie ec eel, ces 288,158,755 384,450,251 
TORS eae eo tK,. S 259,127,502  431,872'906 
UT Se ens 64,570, 279,040,060 
Co eee Sa or ey oe 155,715,053 206,349,370 
AOR ai, VR oc § 134,921,1 134,011,311 
GOB Ohare oes ale 143/433,631 ~ 128,421,347 
AOA aR 5. ey tae 143,434,584 128,417,982 
AODSOM SN is cou! Ss Po 210:420,136 119,251,106 


PUBLIC FINANCES. 


Japan returned to the gold standard when the 
government on Jan. 11, 1930, removed the embargo 
on gold which had been in effect since Dec. 9, 1917. 
The Bank of Japan then held in its vaults against a 
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note circulation of 1,115,000,000 yen a gold reserve 
of 1,073,000,000 yen, in addition to 304,000,000 yen 
deposited abroad and about 103,000,000 yen credits 
on New York and London. The Finance Department 
also held 35,000,000 yen in foreign bonds and 82,- 
000,000 in foreign currency abroad. On June 30, 
1935, note circulation was 1,376 million yen with a 
gold reserve of 482 million yen. 

The value of the yen in gold dollars (old par of 
exchange 49.84 cents) was 49.33 cents in 1930; 
48.45 cents in 1931; 28.11 cents in 1932, and 20.11 
cents in 1933. Japan suspended gold payments on 
Dec. 13, 1931. The paper dollar value in 1933 was 
25.54 cents. Following the revaluatiom of the gold 
dollar in 1934, the value of the yen was 84.40 cents, 
and the average for 1934 was 29.72 cents. On Sept. 
20, 1935, it was 28.685 cents. 

Savings bank deposits were 5,036 million yen of 
June 30, 1935, and total deposits in all banks were 
12,846 million yen, and loans, 10,057 million yen. 

The National debt outstanding June 30, 1935, 
was: Foreign, 1,402.9 million yen; domestic, 7,700.1 
million yen; total, 9,103 million yen. 

The State-owned property in Japan Proper was 
valued, as of March 31, 1933, as 8,192,729,816 yen, 
and that under the jurisdiction of the colonial gov- 
ernments at 1,109,923,616 yen. 


total of 81%. 
mated at 10,635,785,000 yen. 
Recent budgets in yen are: 


Fiscal Year 

Apr. 1 to Mar. 31. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1927-28 (actual)....... 2,062,755,337 1,765,723,080 
1928-29 (actual)....... 2,005,691,105 1,814,855,012 
1929-30 (actual)....... 1.826,.444,751  1.736,317,055 
1930-31 (actual)....... 1,596,972,168 1,557,863,732 
1931-32 (actual)....... 1,531,082,042 1,476,875,265 
1932-33 (actual)....... .275,568 1,950,140,623 
1933-34 (actual)....... 2,331,759,000 2,254,622,000 
1934-35 (estimated)... .2,213,530,592 2,213,530,592 
1935-36 (estimated)... .2,193,414,289  2,193,414,289 


GOVERNMENT. 


Japan, previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
governed under a constitution promulgated Feb. 11, 
1889. The Emperor, who is declared to be ‘“‘sacred 
and inviolable,’’ exercises the whole of the executive 
powers with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet 
Ministers, whom he appoints and who are responsible 
to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
cludes treaties; ne ‘‘exercises the legislative powers 
with the consent of the Imperial Diet;’’ he has su- 
preme command of the army and Navy; and he ‘‘de- 


' termines the organization and peace standing of the 


army and navy.” Tne Emperor has a privy coun- 
cil to consult with on important affairs of state and 
which interprets the Constitution. 

Every law requires the consent of the Imperial 
Diet, which consists of two Chambers. The House 
of Peers numbers (1934) 409 members—16 Princes 
of the Blood, 15 Princes. 30 Marquises, 18 Counts, 
66 Viscounts, 66 Barons, 125 Imperial nominees, 
4 Imperial academy members, and 66 representatives 
oi the largest taxpayers. The House of Representa- 
tives has 466 members, elected for four years. The 
Cabinet; has an entirely free hand to formulate 
policies of state quite independent of the’ political 
pers and of the House, and has often been organ- 
zed independent of it, 

The power of the Diet is growing steadily, and 
it has now become an absolute necessity for the 
Cabinet to control a maiority of the Diet, for without 
its approval no important matter of state can be 
carried out. 

An extra-constitutional but hitherto most influen- 
tial body was the Genro or Elder Statesmen, con- 
sulted on grave matters of policy by the Emperor. 
ent ae Alt ae aunt as one—the octo- 
genarian nee Saionji—consulte the Em 
at every Cabinet crisis. x ates 

‘A pill removi 


1,095,621 ‘voters resistered ‘and’ 9,713,319 
095, voters registe an ,713, voted, 
of which 7,677,832 were for the successful candidates’ 

_ Governors and sheriffs of prefectures are ap- 
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ointed by the Government. The Mayor is thats 
Bie of three candidates elected by the ere. 
assembly who obtains the Emperor's approval. The: 
elected Chief Magistrates of towns and villagest 
must obtain the Governor’s approval. t eS 

Japan on October 1, 1928, had its first trial by jury, 
the government bill setting up the system in criminal 
cases only having been passed in April, 1923. Every} 
jury must consist of 12 jurymen who must be citi-: 
zens above 30, taxpayers and literate. Certain; 
officials, and professional men, army and navy 
officers and religious workers are exempt. 

The power of the military party developed | 
idly after the outbreak of the Manchurian affair. 
With it came arise of fascism or extreme nationalism. 


QUITS THE LEAGUE. 


The Japanese army moved to stamp out bandits 
and restore order following an attack on the South 
Manchuria railway near Mukden, Sept. 21, 1931, 
The onward drive cleared Manchuria of the Chinese 
soldiers of Marshal Chang Hsisao-Liang, who fied 
to Peiping. The three provinces, declaring their 
independence, were set up as the State of Man- 
ehukuo (which see) under Japanese tutelage. Japan 
only recognized it. _Fdllowing the report the Lytton 
Committee of the League of Nations on the Man- 
churia matter, which Japan refused,to accept, -Japan 
announced her resignation from’ the e of 
Nations on March 27, 1933, effective in two years. 

On Jan. 1, 1933, Japan launched a drive on the 
border province of Jehol, overran that and deciared 
it a part of Manchukuo; by an armistice treaty 
with China signed May 31, Japan withdrew north 
of the Great Wall and a demilitarized zone was 
established ,between the Wall southwest toward 
Peiping. 

Following a clash with bandits on the Jehol border 
in May, 1935, further demands were made on China 
and agreed to, whereby the neutralized zone was ex- 
tended to include Chahar and the Peiping, and 
Tientsin districts. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


There is absolute religious freedom. 

Japan, at the end of 1932, had 11 sects of Budd- 
hism, with 71,351 temples; 86,671 priests, and 41,- 
127,307 adherents. The 13 Sects of Shintolsm, which 
organized in the combined spirit of Japanese an- 
cestor worship and Imperial veneration, center in 
the shrines of which there are 200 Governmental. 
and National shrines in the whole empire, and’ in 
Japan Proper, 49,454 prepectural and village shrines, - 
123 soldiers’ shrines, and 61,500 private shrines. 
There are 70,791 men, and 31,738 women preachers; 
14,771 preaching halls, and 16,525,840 adherents. 

There were 25 forms of Christianity at the end of 
1933; the Roman Catholics number 191,008; Greek 
orthodox, 39,936; Presbyterian, 49,717; Congre- 
gationalists, 31,484; Episcopal; 26,618;. Methodist, 
33,180; Salvation Army, 15,100; Holiness, 19,357; 
others, 33, 3 

Elementary edutation is compulsory. In 1933, 
there were 25,697 elementary schools (96 private), 
with 10,714,196 pupils, and 238,515 teachers (163,- 
774 men and 74,741 women). There were 1,708 
kindergartens, with 129,001 pupils. There were 
also 558 secondary schools for boys, with 329,459 
pupils and 13,549 teachers; 963 girls’ high schools; 
561,739 pupils; 15,089 teachers; 157 normal schools, 
41,060 pupils, 2,822 teachers. Japan supports also 19 
higher technical schools, 7,471 pupils, 860 teachers; 
and 12 agricultural, 21 commercial, and 2 navigation 
schools, with 15,075 pupils, 1,263 teachers. f the 
Tee aes children of school age, 99.57% .attend 


8,190 students, 671 teach 
1897, had 5,490 students, 531 begeart: * the other 
6 teac! 


There are 40 other institutions of universit: 

having 28.498 students and 4,197 teachers, Sam 
The Government educational expenditure, 1932-33, 

re Bey eae on ee a ‘ot local publie bodies, 

»901, en, while private i imatec 

spent 35,901,014 yen. m To ahaa oe 
There were, in 1933, 4,686 libraries with 10,568 

bese ue of bi pat is steadily pee 

e language of commerce, an 
anew evody. ba ins secondary schools. aE 
estern athletic games have become 

Japanese baseball players, swimmers waite oars 

players have made reputations in the United States. 

A stadium with seats for 65,000 was opened on May 

10, 1931, in a Tokio park dedicated’ to the memory of 

the Emperor Meiji and given over to the youth of 

the nation. Japan sent a team to the Olympic games 

at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1932, which won high 

honors, especially in swimming contests, 


ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCES. 


~ Service in the Army is universal and compulsory; 
actual service for 16 months begin at twenty. The 
active peace strength, 1934, was 230,000, and the 
Strength with the first and second reserves was 19,399. 
‘Officers and 308,782 men. 
_ The Navy, as of Feb. 28, 1935, consisted of 2 
Battleships of 32,720 tons, and 7 of 29,330 tons: 12 
ern armored cruisers of over 7,000 tons, carrying 
8-inch guns, with 4 building; 19 smaller cruisers 
carrying 5.5, and 6-inch guns, and with a speed of 
26 to 33 knots, and 8 over-age cruisers; 6 aircraft 
ers, and 1 building; 5 cruiser minelayers, 70 
first-class and 31 second-class destroyers, with 6 
lass destroyers building and 17 projected: 27 
lass and 30 second-class submarines, with 12 
first-class submarines building. The naval active 
personnel is about 101,400. 

The Army Air force consisted, 1935, of 11 recon- 
noitering squadrons, 11 fighting squadrons, 4 bomb- 
Ing companies, and 2 belloon companies with an 
‘aggregate of about 1,140 planes. There are 4 flying 
Schools. The personnel is about 7,000. All planes 
a equipped with motors designed by Gen. J. 

atanabe, Director of the Corps, and manufactured 
at the Government arsenals. 

The Naval Air force consists of 18 airplane corps 
and 6 aircraft carriers. It has about 870 planes. 
The personnel exceeds 10,000 men and includes 
1,500 air pilots. On aviation, about 210,000,000 
yen was spent in 1934-35. 

The budget estimates for the Army and Navy; 
which include the Air service, have been: 


Army. Navy. 
000 yen. O00 yen. 

er wre ie ot ates bs ec. 200,824 242,035 
OLS? s GOUIBS Soe ee Cara gran 227,488 227,129 
SU a oe 373,575 312,809 
RRA s Oe ate as ee 6 Mena = f 462, 409,975 
BN aide SOR sp cael Sts 453,695 489,147 
OTS Se Geri oe 492,958 529,683 

936-37 (asked for).......-....- 608,000 2, 


On Oct. 31, 1934, Japan had 157 civilian airplanes 
ol had been damaged by ee Ag ere ae with 622 


ensed pilots. There were ar air service 
routes carrying passengers, mail and freight. 
The m Naval treaty was formally de- 


Nounced so that it expires on Dec. 31, 1936, together 
with the London Naval treaty. 
KOREA (CHOSEN) 

AREA, 85,206 square miles (including 1,018 islands) 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1933, 20,791,321, 
- including 543,104 Japanese; and 42,626 Chinese 

and other foreigners. 

CAPITAL, Seoul (Keijo), population 1933, 382,491 

“nag Japanese); other cities, Fusan, pop. 
l (45,502 Japanese); Pyongya 
eg 0), 144,215 (19,268 Japanese); Taikyu, 

- 102,180 (25,750 Japanese.) 
eee General, Gen. Gazushiga Ugaki, June 17, 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
ding back to the twelfth century B. C., but dur- 

i recent centuries the “Hermit Kingdom.” It 
o¢cupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
5 ean River. The mainland is as large as the 
te of Minnesota. Its coastline is over 6,000 
‘miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
iberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
ladivostok, in. the extreme northeast. Situated 


pendence” of Korea that had been recogni 
sos (which also was for the control of Korea) 


Bifeses, itended school 
thing of the Chinese classics, 
; 1933 there were for Koreans 269 kindergartens 


el ti schools with 561,920 pupils, 
37 middle ‘and higher ¢ common schools with 19,957 


bey: 


e, and these all of the upper 
si 
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pupils, 42 girls’ high schools and higher common 
Schools with 14,737 pupils, 3 normal schools with 
1.891 students, 162 industrial schools, high, and 
elementary, with 19,642 students, 13 colleges with 
3,259 students, and 455 non-standards schools with 
58,714 pupils. These figures include Christian 
Mission and private schools but not the many old 
fashioned schools still in existence that teach prin- 
cipally the Chinese classics and brush-writing. The 
University of Seoul, opened 1926, had 202 Korean 
and 407 Japanese students in 1933. The budget 
carried 3,107,793] yen for education in 1933; 3,- 
336,087 yen for 1935. 

Confucianism and Buddhism are the chief re- 
ligions and Christianity has grown greatly. 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value, and 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting development. 


There are extensive fertile plains well watered by © 


foot rivers in the south and west, where are the 
ve excellent harbors of Seoul, Fusan, Mokpo, 
Chemulpo and Chinnampo. The larger rivers in the 
West can at full tide float boats far up the streams. 
At Ninsen is a tide of 33 feet. 

The climate is dry and bracing. The mulberry 
tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with them. 
Silkworm culture has been much encouraged by 
the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im- 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. The cultivation of tobacco is also fostered. 
Stock raising is everywhere an important industry. 
Afforestation and irrigation are being systematically 
carried on by the Government. From 1910 to 1930 
more than 3.000.000 were reforested with over 3,000 
million trees. The arable land in 1933 was 10,915,- 
425 acres, about 20% of the total area. Japanese 
own nearly one-half of the tilled land and average 


52.92 acres to each of the 10,338 Japanese households - 


Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, 
mostly gold-bearing, which had been in the hands 
of about fifteen foreign corporations (four Ameri- 
ean) and individuals (four Americans) before annex- 
ation are respected, but a new law (April 1, 1916) 
prohibits foreigners from acquiring g rights. 
Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, anthracite coal and kaolin are present. 

The output of Pyongy: coal, anthracite, 
government-owned, was, 1933, 741,217 metric tons; 
1932, 970,000 tons; 1931, 936,000 tons, and 1930 
884,000 tons. The pig iron production was, 1933, 
163,937 tons; 1932, 162,000 tons; 1931, 147,000 tons. 
The production of gold, 1933, was 11,500 kg.: 1982. 
9,701 kg.; 1931, 9,031 kg., and 1930, 6,186 ke, 
The vahie of the mineral output, 1933, was 48,301,000 
yen; the industrial production, 378,700,000 yen 
and the agricultural harvests, 641,600,000 yen of 
which 204,000,000 yen had exported. 

The rice harvest, 1934, was 3,102,600 metric 
tons; 1933, 3,376,500 tons; 1932, 3,033,700 tons, and 
in 1981, 2,946,000 tons. The wheat harvest was, 
1931, 226,000 tons; 1932, 227,000 tons, 1933, 241,- 
900 tons, and 1934, 253,800 tons. Soy beans, 1933 
5,205,200 tons. 4 

The mileage of the government-owned railroads 
in 1933, 2,014, and of privately owned 732. The 
chief line is the transpeninsula line (585 miles), from 
Fusan, where the Fusan-Shimonoseki ferry service 
connects with the Imperial Japanese railroads, to 
Antung, at the mouth of the Yalu River, across the 
Manchurian boundary, where it connects with the 
Antung-Mukden line of the South Manchurian 
Railway, thus forming part of the two international 
through traffic lines—Japan to China, and Japan to 
Europe via the Trans-Siberian Railway. The total 
investments in the Government railroads amount 
to over 426,000,000 yen, and the annual profit is 
over 10,000,000 yen. 

Korea nad 12,179 miles of roads in 1932, and 6,363 
motor cars. Tonnage of vessels entering the ports 
in 1933 was 12,289,563. Ae : va 

Korea has been a drain on the Japanese Imperia) 
Government, receiving a grant of about aig sees 


yen annually. The debt, March 31, 1934, was 
473,025,657 yen. Recent budgets in yen, including 
both ordinary and extraordinary, are: 

Fiseal year. Receipts. Expenditures, 
1930-31, actual........-. 218,210,352 208,724,448 
1931-32, actual.......... 214,954,099 207,782,798 
1932-33, estimated....... 219,381,469 219,381,469 
19. , estimated....... ,938,384 231,938,384 
1934-35, estimated....... 262,978,766 262,978,766 
1935-36, estimated....... 288,348,644  288,348.644 

Imports and exports in yen, about 80 per cent. of 
which is with Japan, were: tisadivte in 
er A See 423,093,000 345,664,000 
TORU Vasc Kus vahics spine ey 257.0 ,000 6,547, 
ihe Ce ne ee ots 270,466,331 261.798.539 
Wet fete Pais yarn kanal tase 320,356,016 311,354, 
TOSS SAUNA. 2255 than pate 404,185, 368,627,000 
ROAM IS. Pie, 38s bid cal emin 519,800,000 465,400,000 
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Direct trade with the ee ee in yen Was: « 


2,195,447 
KWANGTUNG. 
(Leased for 99 years from China.) 


- AREA, 1,300 square miles. , s 

POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1933, 1,408,755, exclusive of 
; military and naval forces; there were 278,989 
_ Japanese, and 1,097,541 Chinese. 

CAPITAL, Dairen (formerly called Dalny); popu- 


} 


he lation, estimated 1933, 365,000; Port Arthur 
> 30,000. 


5 
Governor-General, Gen. Jiro Minami, Dec. 10, 1934. 
_ Kwangtung is the southern part of the ILiaotung 
- peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east. the Yellow 
___ Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on the west. 
Japan had taken it as spoils of war from China 
A ps the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced to 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
2 years from China, and constructed the strongly for- 
tified city of Port Arthur and the nearby commercial 
afu ice-free port of Dalny (now Dairen). 
ae Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending with a 
prilliant assault in 1905, and at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War took over the lease in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. In May, 1915, the 
_ Tease was extended to 99 years by China. Kwang- 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, was 
given a civil government superseding the former 
_ military government. 
- Dairen is a free port, the chief seaport of Man- 
-churia and the southern terminus of the South Man- 
-ehurian Railroad, which connects with the Peking 
and Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- 
Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinching. It is a well- 
built well-governed modern city with varied in- 
dustries. E 
The railway zone comprises 55,895 acres or 87.3 
~ square miles, and is highly developed. The railway 
Sena ge, 1932, was 699 and its net earnings, 74,890,- 
_ 235 yen. 


f e salt beds, in 1933, produced 291,176 metric 
_ Industrial production was valued at 75,000,- 

000 yen. Soy beans, bean cake and cereals furnished 

_the bulk of the exports. 

The budget for 1934-35 balanced at 22,911,058- 

gen. including a National Treasury grant of 5, 


OO yen; for 1935-36 it balanced at 24,738,000 


Exports. 
$4,826,822 
2,808,882 
1,223,376 
904,353 
Rees 


Sod) pS e ees 3,978,227 577,061 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 


REA, 13,686 sq. m., including the Pescadores. 

OPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1933, 5,060,507, 

including 256,327 Japanese, 43,585 Chinese, 1,191 
‘Koreans, 207 foreigners, and 4,759,197 natives 

923 of whom are aborigines), 

ITAL, Taihoku, pop:, 1933, 275,675; Tainan, 

_ pop., 106,242. 

lovernor-General, Kenzo Nakagawa. 

Me Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts 
Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on 

e south and Japan to the north, with the China 

‘on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
range of mountains from north to south f 

the backbone of the island (highest peak, OMe 

itaka, 14,500 feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 

steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, 
ile and well cultivated, yielding two rice cro 
ear. The temperature rarely falls below 96° ER 

ain is abundant. 

ice production was 45,103,232 bu. in 1934 (a 
record); 19,547,523 bu. in 1933, and 29,962,400 

bu. in 1932. Raw sugar production in 1934-35 by 

+ Sinner Cs 1008s asd 

be ) i ons in -34, 

“tons in 1932-33. pe ener 

fhe output of coal was, 1933, 1,533 metric tons; 


9: 
932, 1,359,000; 1931, 1,422,000 tons; and of gold- 


j 
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silver and copper are mined. ; 

Formosa has been the world’s chief soul 
camphor, the high Kk of product being in t 
years. In 1915, 2,772,110 kilos of camph 
4,128,745 kilos of camphor oil were produced. 


| value of the camphor and camphor oil exported in 


1931 was 1,586,448 yen; in 1932, 1,547,783 yen, and 
in 1933, 2,728,000 yen. Camphor since 1899 has 
been a monopoly of the Government, which, keenly 
alive to reckless destruction of the trees, began an 
extensive planting in 1917. & 
Opium is also .a Government monopoly, handled 
with the lap pe of suppressing the smoking by grad- 
ual prohibition. The number of licensed smokers, 
which in 1900 was 169,064, by Jan. 1, 1932, had been 
reduced to 21,298. - 
Formosa was ceded by China in 1895 after the 
China-Japanese War and Japan has made it a 
source of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged. 
schools established, 396 miles of railroads built, 
telegraph and telephone lines laid, harbors improv 
industries encouraged and much done in public 
works. The aborigines, who in the north are savage 
head-hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the 
Government began a thorough subjugation pr m 
with an appropriation of 9,750,000 yen to extend 
over five years. Out of a total of 697 tribes of 160,000 
persons. 551 tribes of 116,744 have vowed allegiance. 
A severe outbreak by the head hunters cost severai 
hundred lives in 1931. ; 
The actual budget for 1932-33 was: Revenues, 
130,812,152 yen; expenditures, 102,220,615 yen. 
The estimated budget for 1933-34 balanced at 110,- 
821,261 yen. The public debt, 1933, was about 
126,331,288 yen. © 
In 1932, 1,125 vessels of 2,519,029 tons in the 
foreign trade entered the ports. Government rail- 
road mileage was 549, and private lines, 1,358. i 
Trade with Japan and foreigngcountries in yen, 
largely in favor of Formosa, was: a 
Japan. Other Countries. — 
Year. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. — 
1930. . 140,369,672 233,705,289 64,541,012 33,187,977 
1931..114,763,307 201,424,107 30,858,816 19,448,759 
1932. .133,456,947 222,683,900 31,040,823 18,044,088 
1933. . 149,912,395 230,746,691 35,476,543 17,666,638 
The total trade for 1934, was: Imports, 215,021,701 
yen, and exports, 305,928,680 yen. 
The Pescadores, twelve islands with an area of 
fifty square miles, stretching northward toward 
Japan, are under the Formosan Government. ¥ 
Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallei, which was ceded by Russia in October. 1905, 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 13,9. 
square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1933, was 
300,298. The country is mountainous, and primeval 
forests cover 70 per cent of the land. Coal output 
in 1932 was 677,389 tons, and in 1933, 888,907 tons. 
The fisheries are important, the product in 1933. 
being valued at 13,195,350 yen. In an effort to 
colonize the island;-9,988 families, numbering 42,683 
persons, have been placed on the land. The cule 
tivated area amounts to 59,515 acres, with 65,000 
acres of pasture. The budget for 1935 was: Revenue, 
25,929,056 yen; expenditures, 23,566,668 yen; grant 
from Imperial Treasury, 1,600,000 yen. : 
Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend f 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for abou 
2,500 miles from east to west. 
land in this immense 


group has a langage of its own. The principal 
lines), cocoanut and copra. The spat of government 


LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF ; a 


POPULATION, wenn ie ot 1080 1/930, 63h or GOR 
1,893,877 were citizkns. Lets numbered 1,394,95 
Catia Ri, papustng, 260097 07 ci 
Provided bee RIE wees ie \ d é 
Premier dn Harel, Minister Kan Ulta, 
rian, May 17, 1934. . > 
republic Nove 1, 1917 hal Geovinge: weeea™t 


ld 


h April 17, 1920, and the Legislative Assembly 
leeting first on May 1, 1920. It is bounded on the 
orth by_the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
Ast by Russia, on the south by Lithuania and 
oland, and on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is 
ne of the three Baltic states of North Central 
urope. It is about the size of West Virginia. 
About half the people engage in agriculture 
airying, livestock and other food producing in- 
ustries. Flax is the important product. Pre-war 
aX acreage was 275. , and annual crops were 
5,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of seed, exported 
lostly to Germany, Holland, Belgium and England. 
Var devastation reduced the flax acreage to 70,000, 
nd another cause was the flizht of 500,000 farmers 
$ refugees. Production of fibre was 16,200 metric 
yns in 1934, and 12,400 tons in 1933. 
The harvest in 1934 was: Wheat, 219,100 metric 
wns; rye, 411,800 tons; barley, 217,800 tons; oats, 
a tons; potatoes, 1,445,800 tons; linseed, 
5,200 tons. 
Latvia exported 16,400 tons of butter, valued at 
2,900,000 in 1934, as compared with 34,494,000 


e livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
eins: cattle, 1,157,600; sheep, 1,208,900; swine, 


Forests cover 4,399,000 acres of the total of the 
suntry of 16,000,000. Lumber is the chief export, 
ences in 1932, 504,364 metrie tons, valued 

$5,467,000; and in 1933, 833,000 tons, valued at 
7,106,000. 

On Dec. 31, 1933, there were 3,778 industrial estab- 
shments with 59,853 employees and an output 
alued at about 450 million lats. 

The Bank of Latvis, established Nov. 1, 1922, the 
hief shareholder of which is the Government, has the 
ple ant to issue currency notes. Outstanding on 
une , 1935, were: Banknotes, 35 million lats; 
tate notes, 41 million lats; the gold cover was 43 
illion lats, and 5 million lats of foreign exchange. 
By the land reform law of 1919, amended 1922; 
1¢ estates of both the noble and the wealthy non- 
pble landlords were declared state property in 
atvia. The large estate owners were allowed to 
stain their dwellings and about 125 acres of their 
roperty. They could lease from the state,:but not 
wn, their former sub-estates when the units were 
3s than 250 acres. The ts to whom the 

were given under the lease from the govern- 
ent, could quite easily acquire freehold rights. 
‘Latvia's importance is enhanced by the fact that 
is the natural route for through international trade 
atween Russia and western nations—pre-war, 20.6% 
fall Russian imports and 28% of all exports passed 
ough Latvian territory. Three Russian main 
ilway lines eonrere at Riga, Windau and Libau, 
- get ports, all with excellent harbors. Riga has 
. breakers that keep the port open during the 

iter. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
'95 steamships of 188,107 gross tonnage; 4 motor 
ips of 1,236 gross tonnage, and 6 sailing vessels of 
44 gross tonnage. FIn 1933, there entered in all 
rts, 2,722 vessels of 1,463,000 net tonnage. 

‘The 1,836 miles of railroads are state owned, and 
ostly of Russian gauge; they made a net profit of 
34,000 lats in 1933. 

Latvia is Protestant by 76.54 per cent., Roman 
atholic by 18.49 per cent., and there are Baptists, 
foravians and other faiths. 
in 1930 only 3.2 per cent of the people were illit- 
ate, and the native Letts form 73.4 per cent. of 
@ total population. 

‘The Latvian constitution was adopted on Feb. 15 
22, by the Constituent Assembly. It provides 
ra Parliament (Saeima) of 100 elected for three 
ars by citizens of both sexes over 21 years old, by 
rect vote on proportional representation. It elects 
e president for a three-year term. He selects 
e Prime Minister who appoints a Cabinet respon- 
ble to Parliament. , 

Premier Ulmanis found it impossible to get any- 
ing done by the Diet, which was composed of 20 
Tties, no two of which could agree, and the country 
flered from the intrigues of the Fascists (Nazis) 
. one side and the Socialists on the other. He dis- 
issed the Diet on May 16, declared a state of 
nergency existed and imposed martial law for 
veral days. About 100 Socialist and Nazi leaders 
sre arrested but there was no bloodshed. He re- 
nized the: Cabinet and announced that it would 

se the functions of the Diet under the con- 
jon until it should be amended. 

e unit of currency is now the lat (—one gold 
né=—=$0.193 at old par of exchange, but $0.3267 
lew par). It was steady during 1933 and 1934. 

internal debt, April 1, 1934, was 11,170,000 
a ‘The debt to the United States was $7,069,924; 


4 ; 
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to Great Britain, £1,925,000; to France, 4,500,000 
franes, and to the Swedish Match Trust, $6,000.000. 
Recent budgets in lats are: 


Year. Revenues. Exports. 
1930-31 (actual)......... 172,600,000 175,100,000 
1931-32 (actual).......... 128,300,000 152,300,000 
1932-33 (actual .......... 130,197,000 127,598,000 
1933-34 (estimated)....... 141,000,000 141,000, 
1934-35 (revised)......... 142,163,000 142,163,000 
_ Foreign trade in thousands of lats was: 

Imports. Exports 
SOO s Mace oe hs ash eae ware «1 361,808 273,868 
BAORSE. SS a te ee are TR oe 296,328 247,875 
1931 .177,100 163,732 
DIRS. a 5 ia cme athe a te eae & 84,576 528 
ROA Ty. Sat Bed. Cane S), Stel SRE 91,368 81,504 
LOSES SE. ies Se be ares 94,888 85,431 
ees with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. E 
ROAD ENCES Sew endian aek astute $2,320,464 $4,080,377 
Pho Age ROSA a Rie ies 305,128 1,771, 

SS a LOR REE tee oS 386,772 35,142 
1932 152,512 543,917 
EOAA Napa ieapuie 5 ounshe ws Snipes 405,809 415,515 
TORS Satan ba es. Mice tei as 514,686 601,780 


LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 45,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 
pA a Monrovia, population, estimated, 1930, 


President, Edwin J. Barclay, elected May, 1931, for 
a four-year term; re-elected May 7, 1935, for an 
eight year term, ending 1943. 

Receiver of Customs and Financial Adviser (desig- 
pal by the United States Government), John 


Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French ‘colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
Beyond 25 miles there is no civilized settlement. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tatlon. There is one motor road, 20 miles long. 

The population is entirely of the African race; 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may be 
considered civilized. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a free and independent republic on 
July 26, 1847. Its Constitution is modelled on that 
of the United States. Electors must be of Negro 
blood and owners of land. The Government rests 
with a President elected for a term increased from 


-four years to eight by a constitutional amendment 


adopted in May, 1935; a Senate of eight, elected for 
six years, and a House of Representatives of fifteen, 
elected for four years. ‘ 
Harvey Firestone of Akron, Ohio, announced on 
Oct. 14, 1925, that the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, of which he is President, had leased from 


the Liberian Government 1,000,000 acres of land « 


for an elaborate plantation for raising rubber, plan- 
‘ning to produce ultimately 250.000 tons a year. 
On the payroll were 10,000 Liberians under a white 
staff of 90, and eight modern plantations built up 
and connected by motor roads. A loan of $2,250,000 
was made in 1926 by the Finance Corporation of 
America, a Firestone subsidiary, to the Government, 
but in 1932 service on this was’ suspended. In 1935 
there were 10,000,000 on 55,000 acres; 6,000 acres 
were to be tapped, and the first shipment of rubber 
was being made ready. 

An international commission of inguiry composed 
of Dr. Charles 8S. Johnson, president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville,Tenn., appointed by the United States, 
Cuthbert Christy of Great Britain, appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, and Sir Arthur 
Barclay, named by the President of Liberia, investi- 
gated for five months the existence of slavery in 
Liberia in 1930. Their report to the League in Sep- 
tember, characterized by Secretary of State Stimson 
in a note, Nov. 17, as a “shocking indictment,’ was 
followed by an official declaration to the League from 
the Liberian government that all slaves,had been 
declared free and forced labor recruiting ended. 
President Charles D. B. King resigned, together with 
other high officials, and Edwin barclay, the Secretary 
of State, was made Acting President, and later, in 
May, elected President for four years. The Council 
of the League appointed a new commission to be 
“supervisory” with the aim of effecting “social and 
administrative reforms,’’ in which the United States 
joined, on invitation, naming Samuel Reber, Jr., 
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American Charge d’Affaires at Monrovia, as its 
representative. 

The United States urged on the League of Nations, 


in 1932 at the May Council meetings, that the 
League name an executive clothed with wide dis- 
@retionary power and authority to carry out the 
decisions of the advisory commission regarding 
administrative, sanitary and financial reorganiza- 
tion. Liberia accepted, and at the September meet- 
ing the approval of the Special Committee of the 
seeaty of National Council, headed by Lord Cecil, 
was given. . 
The Council at its meeting, May 17, 1934, finding, 
however, that its plan of assistance had been rejected 
by the Liberian government, withdrew it. 

The control of customs since 1912 has been in the 
hands of the General Receiver and Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. } 

Government schools are supplemented by mission 
schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. In 
1928, $100,000 was expended on schools. The Metho- 
dists maintain a college at Monrovia. There is an 
organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of 2,500, 

Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports: and textiles, hardware, glass 
and earthenware, tobacco. spirits. rice and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. In 1933 there en- 
pad and cleared at Monrovia 528 vessels of 1,302,933 

ons. 

Liberia negotiated a loan of $5,000,000 in New 
York in 1927, and paid off its 1912 bonds and its 
floating debt. A $2,500,000 loan was floated in 1930. 


Recent budgets are: Expen- 

ear. Revenues. _ ditures. 
1927-28 $1,276,436 $1,712,709 
1928-29 1,028,128  1,098,1525 

30-31 80,156 985.5549 
1931-32. 476,368 635,080 
$932-33.2 5 Lobe ee. .-+2 465,573 382,814 

Imports and exports were: 

ear. Imports Ex 
a NG, Ee a $2,064,440 $1,475,356 
She) 508 eee 1,228,102 38,739 
1931 858,7 679,885 
PRED >. jstd et stees = wrtaeltncl es 641,212 675,547 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
LPS Sia ea Goh pane a see $400,177 101,478 
II OM at aiuty lalesfe estos ¢ ais! save a 316,304 51,47 
1931. 176,513 28,652 
5 Ss ro rr 107,425 23. 
RST Peyetare ae aha. Nis dic whos lone aidiy late a9 96,714 10,494 
TUE 2) HEH ee Cee eae eee 232,289 39,088 

LIECHTENSTEIN 


AREA, 65 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1930, 10,213. 

CAPITAL, Vaduz; population, 1,715. 

Prince, Francis I., born Aug, 28, 1853, succeeded, 
Feb. 11, 1929, on the death of his brother, the 
89-year old Prince John II., who had ruled for 

1 years. He married, on July 22, 1929, Frau 
Elsa von Eroes, nee Baroness Guttman of Vienna. 

Administrator, appointed by the Prince, Dr. Joseph 

Hoop, appointed August 4, 1928. 


Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
‘German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 
on Nov. 7, 1918, the Diet declared its complete 
independence. By treaty with Switzerland in 1920 
that country administers its posts and telegraphs 
and by treaty of March 29, 1923 it was incorporated 
n the Swiss customs territory. It's foreign interests 
sseePveanigany ohat tit 

e principality is but little larger than Staten 
Island; and for five miles the Orient express from 
Zurich to Vienna passes through it. 

The population is agricultural, stock raising is 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
the Constitution, October, 1921, legislative powers 
rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
by direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. ‘The budget for 1935 
was: Revenue, 1,432,790 Swiss francs; expenditure, 
1,424,157 francs; debt, 1935, 4,383,000 francs. 


LITHUANIA, REPUBLIC OF 
} ‘ LIETUVA. 

ARBA, 21,488 sq. m., including Memel, 853 sq. m 
but not the Vilna territory, about 10,400 a m™., 
claimed by Lithuania, but occupied by Poland. 

POPULATION, official estimate, Dec., 1934, 2,471,- 
000, including Memel. By the census of 1923 
Ae ile tad of Memel and Vilna), the yd was 

,011,173; of which 1,696,158 were Lithuanians 
153,332 Jews, 64,015 Poles, 48,392 Russians, 23,~ 
$73 Germans, 14,318 Letts, and 4,656 others. 
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‘ . 
CAPITAL, Kovno (Kaunas), pop., 1934, 102,750. 
President, Antona Smetona (born 1875), put in offte 

Dec. 17, 1926, by an army coup d'etat; electe 

and was sworn in Dec. 11, 1931, for a seven-yea 

term by the Electoral College under a law passe: 

Nov. 25, 1931. ¥ 
Premter, Jonas Tubelis (Finance), Nationalist 

Sept. 25, 1929. " 

Foreign Minister, Dr. Stasys Lozoraitis. 

Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the nort) 
by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on the south B. 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west by Eas 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 

Lithuania was a,Grand Duchy under the Russia 
Empire, having shared the fate of Poland. Afte 
the Bolshevists captured the Russian Government 
the republic proclaimed its independence on Fet 
16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the power 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow, July 12 
1920. The dispute with Poland, relative to whethe 
or not certain Lithuanian areas were to be left a 
a part of the country or become part of Polant 
was under consideration by the League of Fane 
when on Oct. 9, 1920, General bas bel l 
15,000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithu 
anian capital, and declared it annexed to Poland 
The Polish Government proclaimed Zeligowski | 
rebel, but he remained there many months. Vilns 
by a decision of the League of Nations in 1923 
with its strip of territory, about 10,400 sq. m., wa 
awarded to Poland. 

Lithuania and Poland remained technically at wal 
Though warned by the League of Nations no agree 
ment so far (Oct., 1935) has been reached. 

Memel and its territory (853 sq. m., pop., Jan. 1 
1934, 149,273), was detached from Bast Prussis 
Germany, by the Treaty of Versailles and consigne 
to the Council of Ambassadors, chiefly because i 
was the only seaport for Lithuania, and was by ther 
turned over to Lithuania.on Feb. 16, 1923, afte 
Lithuanian irregulars had rushed the city. A con 
vention signed by Lithuania on one side and Grea 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan on the other, de 
clared the Territory of Memel under the sovereignt 
of Lithuania, but with a large measure of local au 
tonomy. When the Nazis came into power in Gel 
many and agitation for “‘adjustment of irredeni 
territories’ on her borders flamed up, Memel wit 
dominant element of Germans was much upset 
Two German political parties were prohibited. Th 
ae was unable to Pea via) owing to abstentior 
making a quorum impossible, and its thr 
mandate expired on May 5, 1935. Pe 

The Lithuanian Government suspended the cor 
stitutional guarantees and declared martial 
through the country. Finally, in December, 19 
126 Nazis were arrested on the charge that they ha 
plotted to seize the territory and return it to Gel 
many. The triatin a military court began at Kovn 
on Dec. 14, 1934, and a verdict was reached o 
March 26. Four of the seven Nazis charged wit 
the murder of the so-called Nazi traitor, Jesuti: 
received death sentences; the two leaders of rivs 
Nazis political parties, were sentenced to 12-yes 
prison terms, and 85 others received lesser termi 
Between 30 and 40 were acquitted. Nazi German 
raged. The Supreme Court upheld the jail sentence: 
but reduced them, and upheld the death sentence: 
President Smelona then commuted these to life in 
prisonment. 

In September, Great Britain, France and 
jointly warned Lithuania to respect her a 
ings under the Meme! statute of 1924. In the can 
paign pepoeding the election of members of the Mem 
diet on Sept. 29, 1935, the district was flooded wit 
radio propaganda from Germany in which Hitl 
joined. The result of the election was that 55,71 
voted for the United (German) list, and won 24 ¢ 
iat SP eeepetn or as Secs ae 

‘ on 0 e Mem 
changed. yet jee W 

Augustus Waldemaras, a former premier wit 
known German leanings, attempted a Heo aetat o 
June 6, 1934. He was arrested with some arm 
officers without bloodshed and was, by a cow 
martial on June 17, sentenced to 12 years at har 


Legislative power is vested in a c 
Assembly of 112 members, elected Sircouty Ot 
basis of proportional representation by univers 
equal suffrage. The Assembly elects the Preside 

A new constitution, proclaimed May 26,1928, 
the age of the electors at 24 years, the term of 
President at seven years, and'the term of Parlia: 
at five years. It also declared Vilna the caphee 
eons Teeeone hed nous about the bres 

oO e large estates before : 
on Apr. 3, 1932, of the Land Reform Sete pe 


Vy 


mS 
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ul private holdings exceeding 197 acres were de- 
Jared subject to expropriation, and all holdings 
exceeding 375 acres were declared the property of 
je State. Compensation was paid. The land was 
arceled out to peasants in plots not exceeding 50 
acres, and Dayment extending over 36 years was to 
ve paid in rye. . 

e number of farms, census of 1931, was 287,380, 
yf which 224,508 (78%) were under 20 hectares 
49.4 acres), while those under 10 hectares (24.7 
zeres) numbered 131,700 (45.8%). There were but 
3,078 (2.8%) above 50 hectares (123.5 acres). Of 
the people 7%, live on the land. 

“By the beginning of 1934, 1,000,000 of the 2,500,000 
zcres taken over by the State had been allotted to 
Iver 37,000 new settlers, and other parcels granted 
9 schools, churches and public institutions. 

The cultivated land, 47.2% of the area, consists 
of 13,750,490 acres. Forests cover about 2,554,333 
acres (18.6%). Wood pulp exports in 1933 amounted 
i0 46,995 metric tons, valued at $1,581,000. 

The harvests, in 1934, were: Wheat, 285,100 metric 
ons; rye, 668,800 tons; barley, 253,900 tons; oats, 
379,800 tons; potatoes, 2,493,100 tons; flax fibre, 
21,700 tons; linseed, 25,800 tons. The livestock 
sensus, 1934, returned: Horses, 586,673; cattle, 
[,314,074; sheep, 1,321,619; swine, 1,305,824. Butter 
tee 1934, were 0,000,000 Ibs., valued at 22,000,- 

tas. 


_ Industries produce mostly for local consumption. 
In 1933, there were 1,136 establishments with 25,131 
am ployees. 
ere were 1,152 miles of railroads, in 1933, -all 
State owned. In 1933, 1,069 vessels of 1,068,600 
jons entered Memel, the only port. The Niemen is 
aavigable for nine months. 
_ Lithuania is on the through railway route from 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw to Riga, Dvinsk and Lenin- 
rad, and regards the international rail traffic as 
ine of the principal points of importance, it being the 
ntention to develop facilities for its proper care. 

The State university was opened in Kovno, Feb. 
16, 1922. It had, in 1932, a faculty of 285 and 4,475 
itudents: there were 2,530 primary schools with 4,432 
eachers and 281,505 pupils, and 196 secondary 
ichools with 2,206 teachers 2nd 28,093 pupils. 

‘The unit of currency MA = lit =e _— 7" = 
yf exchange; new per, -93 cents, at whic 
; in 1933 and 1934). The Bank of Lithuania, 
stablished 1922, has the sole right to issue banknotes. 
‘he note circulation, June 30, 1935, was 93,000,000 

‘with a gold cover of 43,000,000 lits and foreign 

ssets of 6,000,000 


933, was 116,500,000 lits, of which 114,800,000 lits 
foreign. 


_ Recent budgets in lits are: 


Revenue. Expenditures 


930° .268,470,900 271,978,200 
1931 fectuad °315,459,400 350,400,000 
1932 (actual 000. 271,300,000 
933 (estimated) 258,000,000 258,000,000 
(estimated) "250,000,000 250,000,000 
5 (estimated). - - 269°000;000 269;000,000 


The deficits for 1931 and 1932 were met from 
revious surplus. 
- Imports and exports in lits were: 
Year. Imports. Etports, 
Ae ae Ss 312,415,200 333,738,900 
.-. 277,959,100 273,119,100 
. 166,953, 189,125,800 
Ag Oe ee 142,176,000 160,227,000 
8,690,000 147,250,000 


Imports. Ex) 


_ LUXEMBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF 


AREA, 999 square miles. 


>OPULATION, Dec., 1927, 285,524; estimated, 
“Dee. 31, 1933, 303,000. 


SAPITAL, Luxemburg, population, 1931, 53,791. 
“ceeded on the abdication of her, sister, Marle 
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Germany on the east, Belgium on the west, and 
France on the south. . Its integrity and neutrality 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London, May 
11, 1867, having been previously, since 1815, a part 
of the rmanic Confederation. It, however, re- 
mained in the German Customs Union, formed in 
1842. German capital built its railroads, and its 
iron and steel furnished material before and during 
the war to the Germans, who occupied the country 
Lage ‘ark = war. = 

referendum (under universal suffrage) taken 
Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the problems 
brought to the front by the World War resulted 
in continuing the reign of the Grand Duchess, and 
declared for an economic union with France. France 
declined the union in favor of Belgium. A treaty was 
then negotiated between Luxemburg and Belgium 
eliminating the customs barrier and providing for the 
use of Belgian money in the Grand Duchy. The agree- 
ment came in force April 1, 1922, and is for fifty 
years. 

The Grand Duchy is governed under the Consti- 
tution of 1868 as amended in 1919. Legislative 
power rests with a Chamber of forty-eight Deputies, 
elected by universal suffrage (men and women 
over twenty-one). Executive power rests with a 
Minister of State and President of Government 
and a Cabinet of four Directors-Generals. The 
population is almost entirely Catholic. Education 
is compulsory for children between the ages of six 
and thirteen. 

Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agriculture 
are farmed by resident owners. Individual farms 
number about 40,000, of which 15,000 are less than 
1% acres; 9,800 from 114 to 6 acres, and 7,000 
from 6 to 12 acres. 

In 1934, 35 mines were worked, and 21 out of 45 
blast furnates. Mineral output, in thousands of 
metric tons, had been: 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
PPOMAGSe ees TS 4,764.9 3,214.7 3,362.0 3,828.3 
Pigiran'ss./32.)% « 2,053.1 1,906.2 1,887.5 1,955.3 
ee oe 2,034.9° 1,955.6 1,844.8 1,932.4 


In 1932, there were 337 mines of railways. 

On Jan. 1, 1933, the State Savings Bank reported 
177,987 depositors (more than half the Duchy’s 
Population) with deposits of 593,098,277 francs. 

Luxemberg’s trade with the United States is in- 
eluded in that of Belgium. 

The Belgian franc is the unit of currency (rate of 


exchange, Sept. 20, 1935, 3.37 cents). Recent budgets 
in francs are: Revenues. Expenditures. 
SULT See pate de eens 80,031, 334,220,141 
PALS be tee tae Sees 371,559,416 338,191,735 
Sra sees Se St BR 322,855,444 322,285,708 
The debt, Dec. 31, 1934, was 780,501,906 francs. 
MANCHUKUO, 


Formerly Manchuria, Chinese Province. 


AREA, all estimates of the Manchukuo Year Book, 
1934, 460,383 sq. m. By Provinces: Fengtien 
71,508 sq. m.; Kirin, 103,379 sq. m.; Heilungkiang, 
224,945 sq. m.; Jehol, 60,551 sq.m. Not include 
in the total is the South Manchuria Railway Zone 
(Japanese controlled) 107 sq. m. and Kwangtung 
(leased territory), 1,336 sq. m., both obtained by 
Japan as a result of the Russo-Japanese war, 
1905, and separately administered. he Western 
boundary is undefined. 


testa 920,400; Ni 
\G8,567; Hisink al City, 126,309; Harbin 
trative 
Kwangtung Leased Territory. 961,146 
7,937 were Japanese) ; ert S one 


of 
which 144,545 were Japanese); total, 1,323,864, 
of which 272,482 were Japanese. rand total, 
30,929,981, of which 29,951,917 were Manch x 
838,953 Japanese, and 139,111 other nationalities, 


mostly Russians, in Harbin and North Manchuria, 


ITAL, Hsinking (formerly Changchun), pop., 
genes 1935, 300 000; other cities, Mukden, As Ohtt 
Harbin, 404,797; ‘Penhsifu, 330,450; Kaiyuan, 
317,520; Fushun, 5,036; Antung, 154,575; 


gated the constitution. His Himpress is Peng © 
(Yueh Hua). 

Premier, Gen. Chang Ching-hui, appointed May 10, 
1935. 


Japanese Ambassador, Commander-in-Chtef of the 


Japanese Forces in Manchukuo, and Governor of 


i oe el 


“ee 
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the Kwangtung Leased Territory, Gen. Jiro 

Minami, appointed Nov. 27, 1934. 

Manchukuo was proclaimed an independent 
nation Feb. 18, 1932, by a Chinese Northeastern 
Executive Council, and came into official existence 
on March 1, at Mukden, Henry Pu Yi, born Feb., 
1906, the former Manchu ‘‘boy". Emperor, Hsuan 
Tung, who was deposed in the revolution in 1911, was 
installed as head of the government on March 9, at 
Changchun, the new capital, renamed Usinching. 
He named a cabinet of Chinese headed by Cheng 
Hsiao-bsu, with Chinese government and army 
heads. Behind every key position stands a Japanese 
adviser; their number exceeds 600. A constitution 
was proclaimed, providing for a cabinet, or State 
council, an advisory Senate and a Legislative Council 
to endorse all legislature bills and the State budget. 

The legislative deputies, 100 in number, are to be 
named for a term of three years, one half to be 
nominated by the Central Government, and half rec- 
ommended by the provincial governments. Suf- 
rage was granted to all males over 25 of Manchukuo 
Nationality, tax restrictions being abolished. A 
Manchurian Central Bank, with exclusive right to 


issue notes, was created by a merger of four banks, 


' now. assimilated as 


with 4 capital of $30,000,000 silver and a reserve of 
silver bullion to cover a note issue of $10,000,000, 

The amount of notes of the Central Bank of Man- 
chukuo in circulation, Dec. 31, 1934, was 168,332,000 
M. yen with a reserve of 29,870,000 M. yen in bullion, 
8,668,000 M. yen in foreign money and 58,973,000 
M. yen in securities. 

The Manchukuoan yuan contains 23.91 grammes 
of silver, and is equivalent to the Manchukuoan 
yen, the unit used in the Japanese Year Book, 1935. 
Its par is about 30.5 cents. 

The budget for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1933, was balanced at 113,308,000 Manchukuoan 
yen; that for 1933-34 at 149,169,000 M. yen; and 
that for 1934-35 at 188,725,000 M. yen. 

Back of setting up of Manchukuo was the Japanese 
military action, begun om Sept. 18, 1931, when the 
tearing up of a portion of the South Manchuria 
railway near Mukden set in motion what the Japanese 
called defense operations, aimed at Chinese soldiers 
and bandits in the railway zone. The forces of 
the Governor of Manchuria, Marshal Chang Hsiao 
Liang, were ultimately driven into Jehol and then 
within the Great Wall. China appealed to the 
League of Nations, and after negotiations the League 
on Jan. 14, 1932 sent a commission headed by the 
Earl of Lytton to investigate the situation, This 
committee reached Mukden on April 2 and in its 
report made Oct. 2, held Japan wholly responsible 
for setting up Manchukuo, and recommended an 
autonomous government for Manchuria subject 
to Chinese Sovereignty, to be established by direct 
negotiations between China and Japan. Japan 
refused to give up her policy, having formally 
recognized Manchukuo as an independent state on 
Sept. 15 and signed a protocol withit. In this Man- 
chukuo declared its intention of abiding by all inter- 
national engagements entered into by China so far 
as they are applicable to Manchukuo, and gave 
Japan the right to station such military forces ‘as 
may be necessary to secure the national safety of 
either state at any point it may select. It formally 
confirms all rights and interest of Japan or her 
subjects. by virtue of Sino-Japanese treaties and 
private contracts. 

Japan in February, 1933, alleging provocation on 
the part of the Chinese overran Jehol, a Chinese 
province which had been considered a buffer state, 
and advanced beyond the Great Wall nearly to 
iF plbing, meeting occasionally stout resistance. On 
May 31, China and Japan signed a truce leaving the 
Japan-Manchukuo a oe Possessing of Jehol, 

0) anchukuo with a 
demilitarized zone between it and China. Japan 
bs shah ultimately to Withdraw to the Great 

aimed 4s the boundary of Manchukuo. Further 
Japanese military operations in China in 1935 made 
the Province of Chahar largely a demilitarized zone. 

Manchukuo, the Manchu. State, the former 
north-east portion of China bounded on the north by 
Siberia (U.S. 8. R.), the boundary being the Amur 
River, on the east by Siberia, and Korea (Japan), 
on the southeast by Korea, the boundary being the 
Yalu river, on the solith by the Yellow. Sea and 
Chita, and‘on the west by China, Mongolia and 


_ Siberia, 


_ The Chinese Eastern railway (1,078 miles), built 
by Russia 1896-1903, and managed jcintly by 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of center 
from Manchouli in the northwest to Vladivostok, the 
Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port which is just 
beyond the mountains that form the eastern boun- 
dary. A spur south from Harbin econhects at 
Changehun with the South Manchuria railway, 
built by Russia as part of the Chinese Eastern but 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian war of 
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1905. This runs through Mukden south to Daren’ 


fhe seaport of Kwangtung, held by Japan und 
lease from China; and from i 
Seoul in Korea and to Fusan, the seaport opposite 
Japan. The total mileage is 691; the capital, 
440,000,000 yen, half contributed by the Japanese 
Government. A Chinese’ railway (723 miles) runs 
from Tientsin northeast to Mukden, continuing to 
the northwest to Solun, and to Tsitsihar on the 
Honni river just north of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. Chinese feeder railways total about 2,400 
miles. 

The entire Manchukuo State railway system was 

laced under the control of the South Manchuria 
Beliway in March 1933, the road haying increased 
its capital stock to 1,000 million yen. ~ Contracts 
for_buildi: three new roads involving expenditure 
of 100 million yen were awarded to the South Man- 
churia also. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway was formally trans- 
ferred to Manchukuo on Mar. 23, 1935, and to the 
Southern Manchuria Railway for operation. The 
gauge from Hsinking to Harbin, 150 miles, was 
changed from the Russian to the standard 4 ft. 844 
in. in July. It was renamed the North Manchurian 
Railway. The price paid was 140,000,000 yen (about 
$39,900,000), plus retirement allowances totaling 
30,000,000 yen (about $8,440,000) to Soviet railway 
employes. About one-third was paid in cash (the 
first payment on signing was of 23,500,000 yen, the 
Japanese Government guaranteeing the balance), 
and the rest in Japanese or Manchukuoan goods, 
aco a period of three years, also guaranteed by 

apan. 

The Manchukuoan Government, on Noy. 14, 
1934, set up for the Manchuria Oil Company, 80% 
Japanese-owned, an oil sales monopoly, enforced 
on Apr. 10, 1935, despite diplomatic protests against 
the closing of the ‘‘open door’, made to Manchukuo, 
and to Japan, which denied all responsibility. The 
American, British, and Netherlands oil companies, 
which had been supplying 80% of the oil supply, 
closed their offices. 

The Japanese Government had had under con- 
cession the zone along the railway and the railroad 
which they Have extended to tap the vast coal 
mines at Fushun, 20 miles east of Mukden, which 
they own and operate. The Japanese have in- 
vested huge sums in commercial enterprises, farming, 
mining, manufacturing and banking, a total es- 
timated at over 1,700 million yen ($350,000,000 at par 
of exchange). ; 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in the 
world. With transportation for its products in the 
peace that followed 1905, immigrants flocked in— 
over 800,000 Koreans and over 200,000 Japanese, 
but chiefly Chinese escaping from floods and civil 
war in China. The Chinese have succeeded as 
farmers, better than the others. Over 1,500,000 
came in 1927 and as many more in 1923. The 
popuienon rose from 16,778,000 in 1907 to 29,959,000 
n ‘ 


The area under cultivation totals 38,740,000 
acres. In 1934 the harvest of sgy-beans was 3,841,000 
metric tons; wheat, 645,000 tons; millet, 2,280,000 
tons; maize, 1,516,000 tons; kaoliang, 3,784,000 
tons; rice, 319,000 tons; other cereals, 1,513,000 tons. 
Some cotton, flax, tobacco and sugar are grown. 
Forty mills turn out about 15,000,000 sacks of wheat 
noe atitaia’ ig vioh sti veoa i 

anchuria is ric coal the reserves were esti- 
mated by the Chinese Geological Survey of 1926 as 
30,000,000 tons of anthracite; 2,792 ,000 of 
bituminous, and 128,000,000 of lignite. Production 
of the Fushun open-cut mines, owned by the Japa- 
nese, which had averaged about 6,700,000 tons a 
year, was increased to 9,000,000 tons. The main 
coal deposit there is on the average 150 feet thick, 
and the reserves 1,200,000,000 tons. Oil shale de- 
posits in Fushun are calculated to contain 2,380,- 
000,000 tons to a see h of 1,000 feet, and 4,150,- 
000,000 to a depth of 2,000 feet: The oil yield aver- 
aged 5.5%. The output in 1933 was over 54,000 
aera pte pet | ot the Japanese Navy. 
ere are ric eposits o nm, lead, 3 
and asbestos. oat . gold, silver 
mports for were valued at 593,562 ; 
yen, an increase of 79,012,000 M. yen Rea. 
1933 (515,832,425 M. Fen: Japan supplied 383 ,- 
296,000 M. yen (65%) of the imports, and the United 
States increase was 21.6% (from 28,996,000 M. y: 
in 1933 to 35,277,000 M. yen in 1934). Exports in 
1934 were valued at 448,477,605 M. yen; in 1932 
616,152,000 M. yen. The increase in imports was 
largely due to construction material and staple goods. 


Industries are being develo: with 
capital, there being in 1934, Lib? mills with oa eae 


M. yen, 
and bil 
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cake. 


The ports of Dairen, Ant 
handled 80% Ai the commerce. 


Mukden southeast to 


MEXICO, REPUBLIC OF 


.REA, 767,198 square miles. 

OPULATION, census of May, 1930, 16,552,722 | 
an increase of 2,243,969 (15%) over 1921. ‘Women 
outnumbered men by 314,714, Every State but 
Colima showed an increase. The census of 1930 

‘Teturned this classification of races: “Indians, 
4,620,889. Mestizos, 9,040,590; White, 2.444.466: 

Foreigners, 158,000. The population by States 
is: Aguacalientes, 132,942; Lower California (north- 
ern district), 47,993; Lower California (southern 
district), 46.476. Campeche, 84,971; Coahuila, 

7434,313; Colima, 60,845: Chiapar. 521,318: 
Chihuahua, 491,893: Federal District. 1.217.663: 
Durango, 395,807; Guanajuato, 981,963; Guerrero. 
637,530;' Hidalgo, 674,674; Jalisco, "1,239,484: 
Mexico, 978,412; Michoacan, 1,014,020; Morelos, 
132,582; Nayarit, 170,054; Nuevo Leon, 416,173: 
Oaxaca, 1,070,852; Puebla, 1,148,286; Queretaro. 
234,386; Quintana Roa, 12,150; San Luis Potosi, 
559,106; Sinaloa, 385,512; Sonora, 315,312: To- 
basco, 223,838; Tamaulipas, 343,677: Tlaxcala, 

_ 204,424; Vera Cruz, 1,376,865; Yucatan, 384,790: 
Zacatecas, 465,021; and Islas Marias, 1,148. 

By act_of Congress, signed Dec. 14, 1931, the 
State of Quintana Roa, on the eastern shore of the 
Yucatan Penin (area, 19,000 sq. m.), was 
absorbed on Dec. 31, 1931, the northern half by 

the State of Yucatan and the southern by Cam- 
peche. The islands of Mujeres and Cozumel, 
containing important archeological remains, were 
Made direct dependencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

SAPITAL, Mexico City; by presidential decree 
effective Sept. 24, 1931, its boundaries were ex- 
tended to take in parts.of four suburbs, adding 

' 60,635 to its 1930 census population of 968,443. 
Chief cities, Guadalajara, pop., 1930, 179,556; 
Monterrey, 132,577; Puebla, 114,793; Merida, 95- 
015; Tampico, 68,126; San Luis Potosi, 74,003; 
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Leon, 69,403; Vera Cruz, 67,494; Torreon, 66,001; 

Aguacalientes, 62,244; Chihuahua, 45,595. 
resident, Gen. Lazaro Cardenas (born May 30, 
Bed), Pear elected July 1, 1934; inaugurated 


Minister for Le Affairs, Fernando Gonzales 
Roa, June 17, 1935. 

Minister of Finance, Eduardo R. Suarez. 

Winister of the Interior, Silvano Barba Gonzales. 


~Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
tates, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
he Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
he Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
nd on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
the Gulf of California, 739 miles long with a max- 
num width of 190 miles, makes a huge indenta- 
ion. in the western coast, completely separating 
he narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely in- 
abited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
yng, from the mainland. On the east the province 
‘ucatan juts out Into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
the main territory of the country by a narrow 
ie northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
» 


st line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
miles long. 
The Sierra Madre range runs north and south 
ear the western coast, turning near Colina and 
ntinuing nearly due east, paralleling the coast 
to the Central American countries. Near the Gulf 
‘oast a range of mountains—a continuation of the 
stern range of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
early to Vera Cruz. Loftiest of the dormant vol- 
ipoes are Popocatepetl, altitude, 17,888 feet; 
huati, altitude, 17,343 feet, and Orizaba, 
tude, 18,209 feet. 


Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
t Mexico, altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet 


) sub-tropical in the foothills; hot and 
ith a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along 
ne Pacific slope and in the interior irrigation is 
seded and natural streams from the mountains 
e put to use with increasing zeal. 
By the end of April, 1934, 350,200 acres had been 
aced under irrigation as a result of the Federal 
Oo} launched in 1926, at a cost of about 80 
1D pesos. The new six-year plan calls for a further 
diture of 50 million pesos during 1934-40. 
e 1930 census showed a total of 4,132,467 acres 


ated. 

ericulture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
es. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
id is. barely scratched except on the larger ranches; 
initive methods of cultivation prevail. The 
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cultivable lands are estimated at one-fourth of 
the total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which only 
30.000,000 acres are cultivated. The grazing lands 
cover about 120,500,000 acres and torests 44,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich in 
“i spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and log- 
wood. 

The harvests in metric tons for four years have 


been: 1931. 71932. 1933. 1934. 
Wheat... ..... 441.6 262.9 329.9 275.0 
Maize.....)... 2,138.7 1,973.5 + 1/923:07 susan 
ai Rae 3 72.2 73.0) .cc0 he, 
Cane sugar.... 228.0 187.5 188.0 240.0 
Coffee......... 32.9 43.7 35. 39.7 
Cotton... ..... 45.6 2210 56.5 45.2 
Cotton seed.... 87.9 41.0 1129 105.3 
Potatoes....... 49.5 51.5 51.5 «50.0 
Tobacoo. /.. 35 10.9 11.1 Sidon. dee 


Yucatan exports about 50% of the world’s supply 
of henequen, valued at 15,757,000 pesos in 1933. 
Large crops are grown of beans, chick peas (bar- 
banzos, tomatoes, alfalfa and bananas (4,757,000 
bunches exported to the United States in 1931-32). 

The 1930 livestock cefisus returned: Horses, 743- 
000; mules, 305,000; asses, 1,532,000; cattle, 3,735,000; 
sheep, 1,574,000; and pigs, 2,728,000. 

LAND DISTRIBUTION. 

President Obregon in August, 1923, issued a 
new land decree opening to all Mexicans over 
eighteen years of age (including citizens by nat- 
uralization), Federal lands for agricultural uses. 
One plot only may be taken by one owner,. who 
is forbidden to sell to a foreigner or to any Mexican 
owning as much or more acreage. Lands which may 
be irrigated are limited to 25 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.47 acres), dry lands up to 100 hectares and pasture 
lands up to 500 hectares. The Government’s fee 
is $25 gold. 

President Calles told Congress Sept. 1, 1925, 
that through the National Agrarian Commission 
2,074,072 acres of land had been previously distrib- 
uted among 76,549 Mexican families, and that 
a total of 1,449,270 acres had been definitely dis- 
tributed among 76,549 Mexican families, and that 
a total of 1,432,480 acres of national lands had been 
distributed among 2,537 farmers. By Dec. 31, 1928, 
5,401,019 hectares (13,340,517 acres) had been dis- 
tributed. The National Farm Credits Bank with a 
capital of 50,000,000 pesos was set up in March, 1926, 
to make loans to small farmers. Regional associate 
banks with a minimum capacity of 500,000 pesos 
will be established in every state. 

President Ortiz Rubio signed a decree. May 8, 
1930, providing that every Mexican more than 18 
years of age shall be entitled to receive land for 
cultivation taken from national property, with the 
exception of forest reserves and certain cattle lands 
near the capital. The lands to be so granted must be 
taken on five years’ contract and during the term 
mentioned must be worked by lessees in person or 
by their families, and each applicant for a grant must 
have 5,000 pesos capital. A decree issued Aug. 12 
provided that all government-owned haciendas or 
ranches shall be apportioned in communal grants 
to small holders. On April 27 the executive was 
empowered to issue $25,000,000 5% 20-year bonds 
on the Public Agrarian debt to care for the expro- 
priated lands. 

From 1916 to 1929 inclusive, 1,983,032 acres of 
land were distributed in restitution, and 10,951,951 
acres in new grants, a total of 12,934,983 acres, to 
592,544 persons, an average of 21.8 acres a person. 
By June 30, 1931, the total exceeded 16,000.000 
acres. The distribution was speeded up by President 
Cardenas, and on May 1, 1935, 1,365,910 acres were 
distributed among 37,000 peasant family heads, 
mostly in the State of Jalisco. 

Next to agriculture, the chief wealth of Mexico 
fs in its minerals, and mining has been the most 
highly developed of her industries since the days 
of the Spanish conquest. The total value of silver 
mined from the first year of the unt conquest 
(1521) to January. 1922, was $3,000,000,000, some- 
what more than 155,000 tons in weight, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Mexican Department of Commerce and 
Industry, being two-thirds of the world’s silver 
production for the past 400 years. About $500,- 
000,000 American capital is invested in mining, 
Mexico now yields over one-third of the world’s 
predureon of silver and about 5% of its gold, and 

sixth in rank in production of copper. 

Mineral pen a has been: 


u 1934. 
fine ozs. .... 584,487 637,727 661.390 
ter fine 028.... .69,301,000 68,093,700 74,143,301 
Copper, met. tons.. 35,213 39,825 46,268 
Lead, met. tons.... 130,293 120,600 106,,333 
Zine, met. tons.... 57,256 9,339 25,185 
Antimony, met.tons 1,735 1,950 2,66: 
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Other mineral production in 1934 was: Mercury, 
157,923 kilos; arsenic, 7,859,722 kilos; amorphous 
graphite, 3,898,007 kilos; cadmium, 384,714 kilos, 
and tin, 15,829 kilos, About 60,000 gross tons of 
pig iron and 100,000 tons of steel ingots are produced 
annually, all for home consumption. * 

Mexico has an abundance of low grade coai, much 
like that of Texas, with 300,000,000 tons in sight. In 
Coahuila, 922,000 tons were mined in 1931; 653,000 
in 1932; 565,000 in 1933, and 630,000 in 1934. 

The exports of all mineral products were valued 
at 234,999,000 pesos in 1933 and 511,002,000 pesos 
in 1934, approximately 80% of the total exports. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 


The petroleum industry in Mexico, which, in 
1920, produced 23.5 per cent of the world’s out- 
put, in 1924, 13.8 per cent., and in 1925, 10.8 per 
cent., became a commercial factor in 1910. The 
total production from. 1901 to 1934, inclusive, has 


‘been 1,737,365,999 bbls., with a commercial value 


. Toads. 


exceeding one and a half billion dollars. Oil was dis- 
covered in 1901 in the Tampico district. t 

Mexican Government engineers reported, in 
1926, that Mexico had approximately 14,820,000 
acres of oil lands, of which only 14,820 have been 
éxploited; these were valued at 386,388,000 pesos. 
They estimated that the total investment of the 85 
oil companies operating in 1924 was 780,000,000 
pesos, of which Mexican capital had furnished 
23,528,000 pesos. Storage capacity for all companies 
was 83,806,356 bbls. Exports in 1933 totaled 21,- 
319,870 bbls., as compared with 22,580,162 bbls. 
in 1932, and 22,503,233 bbis. in 1931 (48% to the 
United States in 1931). , 

In 1933, 53 wells with an initial production of 47,- 
000 bbis. were brought, as compared with 31 wells 
and 21,373 bbls. in 1932. 

. The petroleum production of Mexico from 1908 
to 1933 was as follows: 


Barrels. Barrels 
3;932;900 | 1922...... 2% 182,712,000 
2,713,500 | 1923...... . . 149,584,856 
3,634,080 9% 139,497,476 
11,552,798 4,784,947 
16,558,215 90,421,000 
25,696,291 64,121,1 
++ 26,235,403 - 50,150,641 
- 32,910,508 44,688,885 
40,545,712 39,529,914 
55,292,770 33,038,853 
63,828,327 .» 32,802,285 
87,072,954 . 34,000,830 
; A . . 163,620,551 38,167,022 
1921........193,397.587 


The industrial census of April 10, 1935, returned 
in a preliminary report 8,156 establishments, ex- 


_ cluding all with a production valued at less than 


7,500. pesos, and all’ household industries where 
machinery is not used. In these, 269,757 manual 
workers were employed earning 122,069,601 pesos, 
salaries to others bringing the total payroll up to 
170,190,366’ pesos. The value of the product was 
878,469,323 pesos, and of the plants 654,808,040 
pesos. In the Federal District is disbursed one-fifth 
of the aggregate payroll, and the value of the output 
is nalag ahs of the total. 

Direct investments of the United States in Mexico 
as determined by the United States Department of 
Commerce at the end of 1930 aggregated $694,786,000 
of which about $200,000,000 was in the production 
and refining of petroleum, about $230,000,000 in 
mining ead emelty : an sre $73,000,000 in rail- 

8 nvestments were approximatel 
$937,295,700 of which $478, 166,873 nh radlwiye, 
French investments were estimated at $290,000,000; 
Spanish at $190,000,000, and German at $75,000,000: 


EMIGRATION AND LABOR. 


Emigration of Mexican laborers into the United 
States has been on a non-quota basis and heavy. 
The number for the fiscal year 1925 was 50,602: for 
1926, 58,017; for 1927, 77,162; for 1928, 58,456, and 
for 1929, 39,501. During 1929, the United States 
put more rigid inspection into effect and but 12,352 
crossed the border. The number of Mexicans in’ the 


: United States as returned by the census of April, 


30, was 1,422,533. The economic depression 
caused 311,716 to return in the f ; 
oie Toi e four years ending 
In 3, 11,824 citizens of the United S 
registered as residents of Mexico. Anode ie 


tourists visited Mexico City in 1933, spending on 


the average about $150 per person. Americans do 


" not need passports but since July 1, 1934, “tourist 


cards” for identification issued by Mexican 
are required. During 1933, there crossed horse 
at Nuevo Laredo 8,524 automobiles, carry 25,725 
ithe ne | 

e new exican Labor law went into eff 
Aug. 28, 1931. It upholds the collective lebot Gene 


/ 
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tract obliging employers to contract directly with the 
unions for their help; recognizes the right to strike 
and the right of strikers to close a business until the 
issue is settled; obliges employers to provide hygienic 
living quarters for their employees; and stipulates 
that 80% of the employees of all industrial and com- 
mercial concerns shall be Mexican citizens. The 
eight-hour six-day week is established. Minimum 
wages are to be fixed by special commissions in eack 
region, and regional boards of conciliation and arbi- 
tration are provided for. 

There were, in 1922, 564 federated labor unions 
with 640,000 members, besides certain strong 
unions such as the railroad brotherhoods, with 
47,600 members and the port workers with 15,000 
on the outside. . 

The National Highway Commission of Mexico. 
organized in 1925, has been very active in roa 
development. In five years $19,091.450 were 
expended; the budget for 1930 was $6,646,000 and for 
1931, $5,795,000. The trunk automobile highway 
from Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo is now open, and 
work on the Vera Cruz-Mexico City road has been 
started. On Jan. 1, 1934, 2,300 miles of National 
roads were open to traffic and 800 miles under con- 
struction, the total mileage planned being 5,700. The 
number of automobiles registered, 1933, was 86,420. 

Mexico had, in 1931, 16,714 miles of r. f 
of which 13,670 miles were under Federal control. 
The mileage open to traffic is 12,691. In 1909 the 
main lines were united in one Government-controlled 
corporation—the National Railways of Mexico, the 
operation of which, with virtually all the vate 
lines, was taken over in 1914 and operated by the 
Government under the name of the Constitutionalist 
Railways of Mexico. The National Railways: of 
Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and control 1,708 
more; the Mexican Railroad has 550 miles of’ track; 
the Tehuantepec, 184; the Mexico Northwestern, 
494; the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, 1,367; 
and the United Railroads of Yucatan 530. Vera 
Cruz, Tampico, Puerto Mexico, Salina Cruz, Man- 
zanilla and Acapulco are the chief ports. In 1933, 
11,022 vessels in foreign trade entered. 1 

Mexico uses Central Standard time as used in the 
jetted cna gp Pe Hy oe 90° longitude—except 
or the northern riect of Lower California, wh 
Pacific Standard time is used. = 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrections since achieving its independence from 
Spee (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 


At the general election, July 1, 1934, Gen. Laz 
Cardenas, formerly Secretary of War and of the 
National Revolutionary party, was elected for the 
six-year term by a majority of 2,185,000. He was 
born_in 1895, and is of Spanish and Tarascan Indian 
blood. A new House of Deputies (170, all of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party) was elected and 29 
Federal Senators to serve six years. The National 
Revolutionary party have now 49 of the 58 senators, 

Mexico is now governed under a new constitution 
promulgated Feb. 5, 1917, replacing the Constitu- 
tion of 1857. _It was amended chiefiy as to tenure 
of office in 1929 and 1933, and now provides that the 
President shall be elected for a term of 6 years, the 
58 Senators for 6 years (half the Senate being Te 
newed at a time), and the 170 Deputies for 3 years. 
None may be re-elected for the term immediately 
following. Governors of the States, Mayors aaa 
State Legislators are also barred from succeed: 
themselves in office. The Senate has two members 
from each State and from the Federal District: the 
een ete . bei on a population basis. ‘i 

exico is declared ‘a Federal Republic 
27) States, each with a large ida of Hihne ee 
and with governor, legislature and judiciary ciated 
by universal suffrage in a general election. There 


Cabinet of ten Secretaries, who are re 
him and may be dismissed by him. He HAS. ene sigh 


Fernando Gonzales Roa were named as delegs ; 
Mexico gave notice of resignation from the L Connie 
ditions, but 
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‘Vocational education, particularly in agricul- 
ure, is being promoted. There are normal schools 
or both sexes throughout the country and some 
undred technical schools. The National Uni- 
ersity of Mexico, founded in 1553, is famous among 
atin-American universities, and in the capital 
re many higher institutions of learning and cul- 
ure and scientific institutions and societies. 


THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY. 


The long-standing controversy between the 
‘hurch and the State. which became acute in 1926, 
fas adjusted in 1929. Announcement was made 
mn June 21 by President Portes Gil and the Apostolic 
Jelegate Archbishop Leopold Riz y Flores in a 
tint statement. By this settlement priests, duly 
amed by their superiors, had to register under the 
uws; it was accepted that the church edifices are 
ational property and as such under government 
ontrol with duly appointed custodians, the church 
aving the right to designate the priests in charge 
{ the churches; religious instruction in public schools 
; prohibited by the constitution but permitted within 
hurch confines by ministers of any religion; and the 
pastitutional right of petition guaranteed, Churches 
hat were closed on July 31, 1926, when the hierarchy 
rdered the suspension of all religious services, were 
sopened on June 27, 1929, amid universal rejoicing. 
ishop Pascual Diaz of Tabasco, Indian-born, was 
pe Archbishop of Mexico City and Primate by 

ie Pope in succession to the late Archbishop Mora 

Del Rio, who died in exile in San Antonio, Tex., 
n April 22, 1928. The cathedral in Mexico City 
fas reopened with notable ceremony on Aug. 15, 


Trouble began anew when the Legislature of the 
tate of Vera Cruz, on June 11, 1931, enacted a law 
iat in future only one Catholic priest would be 
ermitted to exercise religious offices for every 
)0,600 people. Seven other States enacted similar 
ws. Serious clashes followed. By Federal legisla- 
on 25 churches, one for every 50,000 inhabitants, 
nd as many priests, were allowed Mexico City. 
Archbishop Diaz announced, in compliance with 
istructiOns from the Pope, the church would ac- 
spt the new Mexican religious laws, but only under 
rotest. The priests registered. The publication of 
1e Papal encyclical Acerba Animi, on Sept. 29, 1931, 
hich charged the Mexican government with per- 
ution and with action contrary to the spirit in 
hich the modus vivendi had been established in 
929, roused resentment. The Papal delegate, Arch- 
shop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores was in consequence 
led by a vote of the Chamber of Deputies as a 
pernicious foreigner.” 
‘The National Revolutionary Party in 1934 de- 
ared its determination to push its policy designed 
} make sccialistic education compulsory in all 
ools and universities; to teach that the “ultimate 
of the revolution is to overthrow capitalism,’ 
. create in children “‘love for the exploited masses,” 
id to tear away “youth from the hands of the Cath- 
ic and other clergy and analyze religions for them 
the light of reason and science.” Some _ 30, 
atholics demonstrated en masse in Mexico City on 
t. 24 against this destruction of church sehools and 
faions education. 
The Chamber of Deputies, in October, unani- 
ously passed an amendment to Article III of the 
117 Constitution providing that all education in 
‘imary, secondary and normal schools shall be 
Cialistic and divorced from all religious doctrines; 
‘at religious groups or ministers be forbidden to 
terfere directiy or indirectly; that no private 
hoo! shall function without State authority, and 
imary education shall be compulsory and free. 
was promulgated on Dec. 13, 1934. Opposition 
id been vigorous and the old feud flamed up. To 
mbat ‘‘fanaticism’ and aid the “spiritual libera- 
on of the people’ by presidential decree in Feb., 
35, religious literature, was barred from the mails. 
he Papal Delegate, Archbishop Ruiz, from San 
ntonio, Texas, sent a pastoral letter warning all 
exican Catholics that the church forbids parents 
‘send their children to schools that teach ‘‘material- 
sie’ or socialistic doctrines. ; rae 
President Cardenas promulgated a law on Sept. 4, 
35, ppeciaeeny dosaring that all churches and 
y buildings that since May 1, 1917, have on any 
casion been used for public worship, are the prop- 
of the State; this applied also to residences of 
ops and priests, and to church schools, together 
th the properties of corporations or institutions of 


religious nature. 

1e Federal budget for 1935 allotted for education 
,065,000 pesos an increase of 9,000,000 over the 
evious year, and about one-fifth of the entire ex- 
nditure. Total enrollment in 1931 was 1,915,419 
pils with 44,501 teachers in 19,523 schools of all 


‘ 
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THE SIX-YEAR PLAN, 


The National Revolutionary Party early in 1934 
embarked on a “Six-Year Plan,"’ Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1933, having voted far-reaching special powers 
to the President to enable him to get a-going the 
program during the remainder of his term. The 
first part was the socialistic school reorganization. 
The other planks included the ‘Mexicanization” of 
industry; the direct intervention of the Federal 
Government in foreign trade with a commission of 
control of imports and exports; governmentally 
facilitated credit and insurance for exporters; and 
officially designated sales agents in foreign countries 
Cooperatives are to be reformed and new lines 
organized. The national telegraph is to be modern- 
ized. _ Model working-people’s houses will be con- 
structed. A new agrarian department was set up, 
Jan. 1, to expedite the distribution of communal 
lands to villages under Article 27 (revised) of the 
Constitution. A Federal electrical commission with 
1) authority over power and light companies 
will be created. A program was adopted for extensive 
public works, which in 1934 was to call for the ex- 
penditure of 50 million pesos, to provide new water 
and drainage systems for the Federal District, Vera 
Cruz, Tampico and Manzanillo, highways and public 
works in Mexico City, where the new $7,000,000 
Palace of Fine Arts, unfinished since President 
Diaz’s time, was completed and formally opened 
by President Rodriguez on Sept. 29, 1934. 

An agreement in settlement of all American claims 
for damages covering the resolutionary period from 
1910 to 1920 was reached by American Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels and Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Ceniceros, and signed at Mexico City on 
June 28, 1935. It provides that Mexico will pay the 
United States a total of $5,448,020 at the rate of 
$600,000 annually. A preliminary payment of $500,- 
000 had been made by Mexico on Jan. 2. 

President Cardenas said on Aug. 16, 1935, that the 
foreign debt totaling $274,000,000 principal covering 
15 bond issues will be refunded by a single issue 
totaling sorne $267,000,000 at 5% interest guaranteed 
by import and export duties. Payments, which were 
to — Jan. 1, 1934, have been postponed for a 
period. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 
Recent budgets in gold pesos are: 


Year. Rey. Exp. . 
1929, estimated........... 290,000,000 291,117,789 
1930, revised estimate.....277,541,855 279,171,739 


1931, revised estimate... ..227,689,969 231,054,495 
1932, revised estimate .....213,074,000 226,573,546 
1933, revised estimate..... 236,000,000 233,771,971 
1934, estimated........... 244,000,000 243,061,594 
1935, estimated......... *..275,800,000 275,795,000 

The highest expenditure in any _pre-revolution- 
ary year was in 1910-11, 100,913,924 pesos. 

The Bank of Mexico, Inc., began operations 
Sept. 1, 1925, with a capitalization of 100,000,000 
pesos—51 per cent. of the stock owned by the 
Government—for the issuance of paper currency, 
none of which had been in circulation since 1920, 
Note circulation, March 30, 1935, was 104 million 
pesos, with a gold cover of 27 million pesos. 

The economic depression and the drop in the value 
of silver was met by drastic action in July, 1931, when 
gold quotations were as high as 50% over the silver 
peso, and $1 gold (normally = 2 pesos and in 1930 at a 
premium of about 5 cents) brought between 3.50 
and 4 By legislation Mexico on July 27, 1934, 
was placed on a silver basis with gold coinage no 
longer a legal tender, and the silver peso made the 
monetary unit. 

The gold peso (49.85 cents) had an average ex- 
change value of 48.18 cents in 1920; 47.13 cents in 
1930; 47.65 cents from Jan. 1, 1931, to July 30. 


Mexico’s foreign trade, including gold and silver 


in pesos, for ten years has been: Favorable 
Year. Imports. Moe Balance, 
1026 ade. 321,317,648 614,712,515 293,394,867 
1 Fees 996, 682,169,832 291,173,660 
1926 «ens </« 381,263,040 691,753,935 310,490,895 
WOO ti. Lees 346,387,27 3,658, 287,271,578 
$928 ef aal 357,762,358 592,444,048 234,681,690 
IG20: J 2dhec't 82,247, 590,658,605 208,410,968 © 
TORO eo die a'ace%is 350,178,416 458,674,489 108,496,073 
6 ee aS 216,585,416 399,711,314 183,125,898 
AK) a 180,912,211 304,897,177 123,784,966 
OBS ae str sicray- 244,475,056 364,967.039 120,491,983 
P0B4 2 ee os 333,945,000 644,711,000 310,766,000 


The trade between the United States and, Mexico 
exceeded a million dollars a day in the final half of 
1925. The United States took about 90% of Mexico's 
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orts for 1922, 1923 and 1924; 75.77% in 1925; 
he 71% in 1926; and supplied 58% of her im orts 
in 1922, 72% in 1923, 85% in 1924; 70.20% in 925; 


Jal. Year. Imports. Expo 
$929. ce lifes tseakere cae ee $133,863,144 $117,738,122 
OBO mace ssteriy vara torte sete 116,135,365 »293,49. 
PASM vais siaictujate one ciemun ars 52,365,778 7,611,858 
GD ciate «patie eel ainrehan «030 31,899,714 37,422,588 
UD ieas eoxtheteone wats icusites =i2 4 37,520,833 30,716,021 
MD 4c a Ootined tutidisvele- aie. 55,355,548 36,495,473 


MONACO, PRINCIPALITY OF 


ARBA, 7.99:sq. m. (20.7 sq. k.) 
POPULATION, census of Jan. 1, 1933, 22,153. 


CAPITAL, Monaco, population, 1933, 2,020; other 
towns, La Condamine, 10,705; Monte Carlo, 9,428. 


Prince, Louis II., born July 12, 1870, succeeded his 
father the late Prince Albert, June 26, 22. 
His daughter is the Hereditary Princess Charlotte 
Louise Juliette (Duchess of Valentinois), born 
Sept. 30, 1898, married, March 19, 1920, Prince 
Pierre of Monaco (Count de Poligr.ac), and has 
issue’ a daughter, Princess Antoinette, born 
Dec, 28, 1920; and a son, Prince Rainier, born 
May 31, 1923. She renounced her rights to the 
throne on Jan. 18, 1933, in favor of her son. The 
princely couple were legally separated on May 20, 

30, and a divorce was granted to the princess in 

Feb. 21, 1933. 

Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 
ranean surrounded by the French Department of the 
Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality for 
800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed by 
the French Revolution. The line was re-established 
In 1814 and placed under the protectorate of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 King Charles III, 
ceeded his rights to France. The Prince of Monaco 
was an absolute ruler until Jan. 7, 1911, when a 
Constitution was promulgated which provides for 
a National Council of 21 members, elected by 
universal suffrage for four years. The revenue is 
mainly derived from the gaming tables of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo. The annual grant for the con- 
cession was £80,000 in 1917; in 1927 it was £90,000, 
and in 1937 will be £100,000. The yearly average 
of visitors is over 1,500,000. The net profits for 
1934-35 were less than 1,000,000 francs, as compared 
with 30,000,000 the previous year. No dividend 
was declared. 

The budget for the principality for 1933, was esti- 
mated to balance at 9,348,433 franes. 

The late Prince established an important oceano- 
graphic museum and laboratory at Monaco. 


MOROCCO, SULTANATE OF 
EL MOGHREB, 
(French and Spanish Protectorates.) 


AREA, about 218,525 square miles, but variously 
estimated owing to the uncertainties of the boun- 
daries east and south in the desert. The French 
zone is estimated at about 200,000 
which about 90,000 sq. m. is occupied; the Spanish 


40,000 are native Mohammedans, 8,000 n 
en: and 12,000 Europeans. pias 
CAPITAL, Fez, population, census of 1931, 107,843 
(ine. 9,638 Europeans). Seat. of government, 
French Zone, Rabat, pop., 53,106 (ine. 20.802 
Europeans.) Seat of government, Spanish Zone 
and administrative headquarters of the Kalipha 
Tetuan, pop: 44,682. Other cities, French Zone 
Marakeesh or Morocco, pop. 1931, 193,582 (ine 
8,025 Europeans) ; Casablanca, pop. 161,113 (ine 
Pees Morano. a nioknes,. Bop. SGr 78 (ine. 
N opeans); Spanis one, Melilla, is 
87,565; Ceuta (Sebta) pop. 35,200. ee 


Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, born 1911, third son of 


Moulai Yusef, succeeded him Nov. 18, 1927. 
ae a General, Auguste Henri Ponsot. 1933. 
alifa of the Spanish Zone, Sidi Mul assan 
t: M i por 1910), installed Nov. 9, Toon 
pan igh Commissioner, 
_ Avello, Jan. 23, 1934. Hee a ree 
Administrator of the Tangier Zone, M. LeFur. 


United States Agent a X 
Maxwell Bia get nd Consul General, at Tangier, 


Foreign Countries—Mexico; Monaco; Morocco. 
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Morocco: of to-day is the remnant of the gree 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invades 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the clos 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwester 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It i 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by thi 
Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite G be 
tar being Ceuta, a city which, with its four-mile-lon| 
peninsula (dominated by Jebel Musa, one of thi 
Pillars of Hercules), has belonged to Spain since th: 
close of the sixteenth century. This narrow north 
ern strip, about 60 miles wide, from the Atlantil 
nearly to the Algerian border, is part of the Spa: 
zones, Ceuta is, politically, part of the Spanis! 
province of Cadiz. 

On the west is the Atlantic Ocean and on th 
south Rio de Oro (Spanish) and the Sahara Desert 
The extreme southern end forms a second Spanis! 
zone, and a strip 50 miles long by 15 deep on th 
Atlantic Coast, inclosing the town of Ifni, the third 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littora 
run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through th 
country from northeast to southwest run the Atla 
Mountains in five great ranges rising to an altitud 
of 12.000 féet (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 feet) 
Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered piain: 
and the northern slopes of the mountains are wel 
wooded. . Irrigation is much ‘used, though all agri 
cultural methods and implements are primitive, 

The climate is good and healthy, especially on th 
Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the hot wind 
of the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and wher 
there is a “tell” or fertile region. Tangier is ; 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where thi 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are th 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so lon 
maintained the independence of their country. Thi 
plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a mixtur 
of the two races, known to foreigners as ‘Moors.’ 
The latter are also town dwellers. The third rae 
is Jewish, in two sections, one settled there fron 
time immemorial, and the other driven from Europ 
In comparatively modern times. who live near th 
ports, are progressive and have much of the trade 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. hgg 
and poultry have become the chief articles of export 
reaching even to England. In 1930 the value of eg; 
exported was 96,900,000 franes, and in 1931, 2 
400.000 francs. Other important exports are skins 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, al 
monds, cummin and gums. The chief imports ar 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candle 
and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundan 
and dates a regular crop. Under proper cultivatioi 
Morocco should bec 
country. 


French Zone, in 1933, amounted to 1,107,000 metri 
tons; in 1932, 987,317 tons; and in 1931, 900,731 tons 
The country had no roads or bridges, transpor 
tation belng by mule and camel back, but th 
French have built, 1932, 2,235 miles of first ¢ 
roads and 1,242 miles of second classroads. Little h 
been done in the Spanish zone. In the French zon 
in 1931, there were 1,515 miles of railroads, thosé 
narrow gauge being rebuilt at standard gauge. Ther 
is now continuous rail communication betwee 
Marakeesh and Tunis. The Spaniards have a narroy 
gauge road from Ceuta, to Totuan, to Rio Martin 
‘he anes use aeroplanes for mail, passengers an 


French interests in Morocco had -been steadil 
growing because of its proximity to Algeria fo 
years and had been recognized in the ag ts 
1906 and 1909. A general rising of the tribes I 


notified to the powers, but was resented by Spair 
b 


erty: 
e crisis became acute and war seem 
Great Britain, however, stood by ped inevitaa 
made formal objection to Germany’s acauirin 
territorial Influence in Morocco, Diplomatic cor 
versations followed, which resulted in the Franec 
German treaty of Nov. 4, 1911, by which Franc 
ceded to Germany some territory In French Equi 


orial Africa on the southern and eastern borders, 
he Cameroons, in return for recognition of her 
olitical protectorate over Morocco. A treaty with 
pain adjusted the limits of their respective spheres. 
a March 30, 1912, the Sultan Mulai Hafid signed 

‘treaty with France accepting the protectorate, 
hich was recognized by the powers, who withdrew 
heir diplomatic representatives. Gen. lyautey 
ce ¢ appointed Resident General, and his advice the 

tan, an absolute despot, and his six viziers had 
9 follow. Risings occurred later in the year and 
fulai Hafid abdicated in favor of his brother. The 
sbellious tribesmen made much trouble but the 
10st-important, that of Abd-el-Krim, was put down 
1 1926, and pacification was regarded as complete 
hen the last die-hard chief, Sidi Ali Hociene, sur- 
sndered in 1933. 

Gen. Lyautey’s wise administration of the pro- 
peetorate, to which he returned in 1917, after service 
1 1916 as Minister of War in Paris, had been one 
f peaceful penetration, extension of railroads and 
ads, public works and social welfare. Agricul- 
ural and industrial enterprises have been fostered, 
ublic health and education improved. The coun- 
ty has become safe and orderly. Able army officers 
nd civilians have assisted him. Colonization is 
ncouraged. Economic opportunity, the “open 
oor,” is guaranteed to all. 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
ecupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
mn the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
1 the negotiations of 1911-12, with a hinterland of 
40 sq. m.; total, 225sq.m A convention was signed 
nD Dec. 18, 1923, and a protocol in July, 1925, by 
reat Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
S permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
lization. Spain, however, reopened the question 

1926 by a demand for full control and the in- 

ration of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 

rate. Great Britain and France _ withheld 
onsent and Italy declared her interest in the matter 
sa Mediterranean power. Italy's right to intervene 
1 all questions affecting the balance of power in the 
fediterranean was recognized. A new accord was 
gned July 25, 1928 and went into effect Jan. 18, 

9. Spain was given control of policing. A com- 

yittee of control, consisting of the eight consular 
fficers of the Algeciras signatory powers, and an 
iternational legislative assembly of twenty-six 
embers, forms the government. 
Tourist traffic was 85,590 in 1933; 72,141 in 1932, 
nd 65,621 in 1931. 
+The budget of the French Protectorate for 1934 is 
itimated at: Revenue, 1,418,549,885 francs; ex- 
enditures, 1,418,167,585 francs. 
‘The budget of the Spanish Protectorate, in 1933, 
as balanced at 50,271,261 pesetas, helped by a sub- 
ention from the Spanish treasury of 25,872,725 
esetas. 

The Tangier budget for 1934 was balanced at 
2,188,700 franes with the help of port loan payments 
om the French and Spanish Protectorate Govern- 
ents of 1,300,000 francs each. 


Imports. Exports. 
Fenech Zone: ..-... =... fr. 1,532,416 fr. 600,231 
Da PREY ae ee hms ptas. eae ptas. cee 


RE oye. pet Moonie hh fr. 
In 1934, in the French Zone, imports were 1,319,- 
4,859 francs, and exports, 667,395,188 francs. 
1934, 3,800 vessels of 5,713,235 toms in the 
i trade entered the ports of the French Zone, 
1933, 1,243 of 545,315. tons entered the ports of 
e Spanish Zone, and 1,786 of 2,922,912 tons entered 


ie port of Tangier. 
‘Trade with the United States was: 
al. Year. Imports. 
29 $5,019,586 $1,844,724 
159, 1,192,929 
2,430,13 762,040 
2,142,450 471,810 
2,158,578 652,810 
3,066,615 699,230 


» » NEPAL, KINGDOM OF 


REA, estimated, 54,000 square miles. 

JPULATION, 5,639,092. 

APITAL, Kathmandu, population, ee eats 3 

per , Maharajah Tribhubana Bir Bikram, born 

Fane 30, 1906, ree his father Dec. 11, 1911. 

time Minister, Gen. Joodha Shum Sheere Jung 

Bahadur Rana, appointed Sept. 1, 1932. 

Nepal is an independent state on the southern 

ype of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
, by Sikkim’ and Bergal on the east and by 

mgal and the United Provinces of British India 

‘the south and west. Though friendly, a policy of 

sion is followed and travel discouraged. The 
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Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajputana 
mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran the 
country in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and are the dominant race. From their ranks the 
British Indian Government recruits regiments of 
most valuable soldiers. The kingdom maintains a 
well-drilled and efficient army of 42,000 infantry and 
2,500 artillery. There are many fertile valleys 
lying in the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains 
(which include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 feet), 
and its territory runs Into the Terai on the plains 
of India. It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fertile 
valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles long 
and twenty miles wide, which supports 300,000 
inhabitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples of 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city and Pashpoti 
a holy centre for pilgrims 

The country and Northern Bihar India suffered 
an earthquake of terrific intensity on Jan. 15, 1934, 
probably the largest ever recorded. In an area of 
140 miles by 90 all solid buildings were destroyed 
and the death roll was about 10,000. Kathmandu 
suffered severely. Agricultural lands were badly 
damaged. 

The maharajah, whose rule is absolute, issued a 
decree abolishing slavery on Dec. 3, 1924. The 
cost of manumission was $1,366,250, Tracts of 
cultivable land were thrown open and suitable cash 
advanced to the freedmen. 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened in 
February, 1926. It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian 
frontier, to Kathmandu, 

Foreign trade is almost entirely with British Indla 
and amounts to about 70,000,000 rupees a year. 
Cattle and agricultural products form the exports, 
and petroleum, drugs, dyes, textiles, leather and 
hardware the imports. Revenues amouni to between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 rupees a year. The King’ 
receives an annual grant of 1,000,000 rupees from 
the British Government. 


NETHERLANDS, KINGDOM OF 
HOLLAND. 2 


AREA, 12,582 square miles, land only; 13,208 
sauare miles including inland waters. Colonial 
possessions: Netherland India, 733,681; Dutch 


Guiana, 54,291 square miles; Curacao Islands, 
403 square miles; total, 788,375 square miles. 

Grand total 801,583 square miles. 
POPULATION. official estimate, Dec. 31. 1931, 
89. Colonial, Netherland India, census of 


8,290,389. 
1930, 60,731,026, of whom 242,372 were Europeans | 
and 1 856 Ch: 


233, inese; Dutch Guiana, census of 
1930, 153,306; Curacao, official estimate, 1931, 
76,299. . Grand total. 68,995,290. 

CAPITALS, The Hague (seat of the Court), pop.‘ 
Jan. 1, 1934, 469,168; Amsterdam (legislative), 
pop., 778,442. Other cities: Rotterdam, 587,901; 
Utrecht, 159,895; Haarlem, 126,740; Groningen, 
111,240, and 43 others with between 20,000 and 
100,000. 


Queen, Wilhelmina, born Aug. 31, 1880, succeeded 
on the deatn of her father, Willem III, Nov. 
23, 1890: crowned Sept. 6, 1898. Married Prince 

. Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Prince Con- 
sort), Feb. 7, 1901; who died July 3, 1934. Heir, 
her only daughter, Princess Juliana, born April 30, 
1909. 


Premier, Hendrik Colijn (Colonies), Anti-Revolu-- 
tionary Party, May 9, 1933. 
Mintster of Foreign Affairs, Dr. J. R. Slotemaker de 
ruine, 


B P 
Minister of Finance, Dr. P, J. Oud. 


The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom in north- 


western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, 
is bounded by Germany on the east, Belglum on 
the south and the North Sea on the west and north. 
Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea 
level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its 
land below sea level, reclaimed and protected by 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles. Drainage 
of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which covers 
1,350 square miles with an opening into the North 
Sea about nineteen miles wide, designed to add 900 
square miles to the cultivable land (polders), adopted 
June 14, 1918, is now under way. One part of the 
great dam (1% miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
in 1925. The other (17% miles long), to connect 
the island with the eastern shore. will have huge 
tidal sluices to discharge the waters of the “Lake 

Yssel, which will be left as a huge freshwater reservoir 
fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the Rhine, and 
was closed May 28, 1932, The cost of the dam will 
be $35,000,000, and the entire expenditure for thirty 
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- years on dikes and drainage will be about $190,-] 
000.000. The added value of fertile soil will be $210,- 
000,000. The total expenditures up to Jan. 1, 1934, 
were 200 million guilders, | f 


~ 299,152; i 

131,000; 2,017,781; chickens, 
ducks,662,161; bee hives. 86,326. 

The sugar beet harvest was 1,948,303 metric tons 
in 1938, and 1,655,760 in 1932. Beet sugar produc- 
tion was, in 1934-35, 2,183 tons; in 1933-34, 260,600 
tons, and in 1932-33, 216,000 tons. 

Fisheries engage about 5,200 vessels and 18,000 
mn; the value of the fisheries. 1931, was 20,900,000 

uilders; 1932, 19,700,000 guilders; 1933, 15,200,000 
guilders, and in 1934, 16,900,000 guilders. 

- Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 


Democrats, 4. e 
The kingdom has a unique system of frontier 
defense besides the fortresses, inasmueh as two- 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance b; 
an enemy may be stopped by inundating the lands. 
Army service is partly compulsory and partly vol- 
untary. Every Dutchman is Hable for service 
from ages nineteen to forty. Actual service may 
be by lot, substitution being prohibited. Annually 
19,500 are recruited, with 1,000 for sea service. The 
strength of the home army in 1932, was 1,428 officers 
and 18,184 men. The army and navy budget for 
1935 was 87,713,000 guilders. The Dutch garrison 
in the East Indies, in 1932, was 1,130 officers and 
39,083 men. 
Entire liberty of worship and consclence is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belong to the Dute’ 
Reformed Church. The state budget for 1930 con= 
tains allowances for different churches: Protestant 
1,703,000 gulders; Roman Catholic, 699,000; Jan- 
senists, 16,500, and Jews, 16,400. J ¥ 
Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen, 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the state. 
The state expenditure in 1933 was 159,617, 
guilders. Intelligence is most widely diffus 
fon ] As | Conscripts called in 1931 showed only 0.12% unable 
he economic depression increased the figures reached | to read. There are universities at Amsterdam (2), 
85,558 on Jan. 31, 1932; 153,561 in July 31; 254,271 | Utrecht, Leyden, Delft, Groningen, Wageningen 
Stas Tolkdt on fuivest: i doy onvianr ations | ARTES, EMRE oT aOS pacts Ni 
0, ol; ,432 0: ray megen (Roman Catholic), wit! rr 
159,411 on June 30, 1935: 12,988 students in 1982. i eine cc 
Canals, of which there are 4,500 miles, are most The guilder (or florin) is the unit of currency, ol 
I ee in internal communication; elabcrate.| par 40.2 cents; new par 68.06 cents; average of ex 
- systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. | change in 1933. 51.46 cents; in 1934, 67.38 cents, 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through | and on Sept. 20, 1935, 67.678 cents. It has been on 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic. a gold basis since April 28, 1925. ' a 
The roads and streets, narrow and old, have Recent budgets in guilders were: : 
red the very heavy wear and tear of ever in- Year. * ; 
g automobile traffic. The government has | 1929 actual............. 709.897.055 710,481,821 


5 


de up & comprehensive program for highway and | 1930 actual............ 4.999. 
bridge construction and maintenance which will 1931 actual... .. Rasa “95,995,508 338/800 '00 j 
inyolve expenditures up to 300 million guilders} 1932 actual............ 668,595,000 779,724. 
-($120,600,000) in the next 25 years. The first part, | 1933 estimated... ._ 11]! 547,627,000  632;579.000 
year propre was begun in 1927, about 10 | 1934 estimated.......... 485,923,000 803,918,000 
; Qn gullders being expended , that ‘year, and | 1935 estimated... <1... 653,130,000 _782,986;000 
ty" poe 1928. ere are 15,530 miles of roads The 1935 budget estimates for the Colonial pos- 


[ _ 1,240 are under direct control of the Na-| sessions was: 
i, | : 
: “tte eyeral brovin a 1,860,under direct control} 6,400,350 guilders; in the colonies, 430,397 764 
In) here were 2,858,569 bicycles in use, 47,- f ‘ 

000 motorcycles, and 135,093 automobiles. the Solemn 8 8 197,766 ‘palltisese otal EE 13 


y 


Mileage, 1,850. In it office savings bank 
e merchant marine, July 1, 1935, had 766 steam-| were In nepeate! 538 million Arata sank ae Koay 
ips of 1,709,852 gross tonnage; 631 motor ships of | savings banks, 334 million guilders. ' od 
43,924 gross ean and 17 sailing vessels of 4,607 | The consolidated debt June 30, 1934, was 2,722.8 
e HQnTAES | is 19. a 13,bat vessels of 68,005,000 | million guilders, and the floating ‘debt, 648.6 million 
sh eat a8 por ua ss Oy yeeds wich cargo ee. AA ane Netherlands Bank 
% s Ams i un ; , Was fs ha 
aia Constitution after the reconstruction | gold reserve of 627 nillion quidee are Ba 
ny aan a sovereign state was promul- | assets of 1 million guilders, a cover of 17.7%. 
in 4 = revised in 1815, after the ad- Imports and exports, exclusive of gold and silver. 
HB? and 1922. PU aasures a nereattaty eon: | P_ewtaes (000 omitted) were: “Rapertal 
91 x : e con- . 
al monarchy. Executive power rests exeltt- ioe. eee 
the sovereign and the States-General of two | 1939°° °°" "7° 7° 7711777 aieeaee 


t ers: First Chamber, fifty members, elected | jo3; °°" °° ° 770 t* eAgteon 
or nine years (one-third each third year) by the | 1g3ker---ce--e eee eos 1,892,733 
ovinelal states, and the Second Chamber, 100] j939 70007702 1,299,466 
tles, elected for four years directly. Universal 1034). Neat ke tet ea ae08 Zee 
@ for citizens of both sexes over twenty-five | “°2*"-***c sists ener as 
years of age and proportional representation is| Trade with the United States was: 
orce. The Ae de exercises the executive | Year. Imports 
thority, througn a Council of Ministers, the |1929............ $128,294,884 

; _ Prealden thereof corresponding to a Prime Min-| 1930...........2.2.77 104,915,34 f 

ster. There is a State Council of fourteen members, | 1931........ ae 65,589.967 : 
_ hamed by the Sovereign, of which she is President, | 1982.......... |” “ee 45/254. 154 
sulted on all legislative and some exec-| 1933.///./53)// 72777 : 48/653) 
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| NETHERLAND INDIA. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


AREA, 733,681 square miles; viz., Java and Madura, 
50,752; "Sumatra, 163,145; Borneo, 206 819; 
 Celebes, 48,060; rest of the Archipelago, 264,905. 

POPULATION, census of 1930, 60,731,025; divided, 
Java and Madura, 41,719, 524° Sumatra, 8,238,570: 
Borneo, 2,194,533; Celebes, 4 ,226,586; rest of the 
Archipelago, 4, ,351,812. hinese and other foreign 
orientals number 1.344.878 

SAPITAL, Batavia, Java., pop., census of 1930, 

_ 437,000, an increase of 12% in the decade, (31,000 

-Buropean, 72,000 Chinese) ; other cities, Soerabaya, 
313,000, increase 63% (26,000 Europeans, 30,000 
Chinese) ; Bandoeng, 167,000, increase 76% (20.000 
European, 7,000 Chinese) ;’ and Medan. 62,000, 
increase 60% (4,000 Europeans, 30,000 Chinese). 

rovernor General, Jonkheer Dr. B. C. de Jonge, 1931. 


The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in the 
Hast Indies consist of great islands and archipelagoes 
ying along the Equator from about 6°. north latitude 
0 10° south latitude, between the Asiatic mainland 
ind the Philippines, and Australia. They form the 
julk of the Malaysia. Java is the most densely 
Jopulated land mass in the world (821 to the square 
nile). The great majority of the natives are Moham- 
nedans. Much attention is given to education. 


The islands are luxuriant, eyen for the Tropics, of 
snormous natural and annually productive wealth. 
Besides raising sufficient food for the dense popula- 
‘ion, there is produced for export in Java and Madura 
lone, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo, spices, cin- 
shona, tobacco, rubber, copra, tin and petroleum. 


The ae of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, produced 
n 1934, 1,017,000 metric tons of coal; in 1933, 1,035,- 
00 tous, er in 1932, 1,050,000 tons. 


The export of rubber in 1934 was 384,000 metric 
jons; in 1933, 285,000 tons; in 1932, 214,000 tons, 
ind in 1931, 261,000 tons. ‘The basic rubber quota 
idopted by the’ International Rubber Regulation 
Sommittee for Netherland, India, was: 1934 (seven 
nonths), 205,333 tong tons; 1935, 400,000; 1936, 
143,000; 1937, 467,000, and 1938, 485,000. 


In 1930 the production of tin was 34,162 tons, 
ma in 1929, 34,052 tons. In the tin pool of the 
vorid, which, in’ May, 1931, limited the output to 
05,775 metric tons annually for two years, the allot- 
went made to the Netherland India was 25,154 

ons. The output in 1934 was 10,700 tons: in 1933, 
2,800 tons, and in 1932, 17,200'tons. The quota 

yas revised in 1933 and made 1,364 tons a month 
or or 1934, or 16,368 tons a year. 


Java was the second largest sugar exporting coun- 
ry in the world. Production in 1934 was 481,180 
netric wed in 1933, 550,000 tons; in 1932, 1,396,100 
ons, and in 1931 2, 560, 000 tons. Under the Chad- 
journe plan for miting world production for five 
ears, the allotment accepted by the Netherland 
ndian Government was 2,300,000 tons in 1931, in- 
reasing by 100,000 tons a year to 2,700,000 tons in 
937. Java leaves the European market to Cuba, 
nd Cuba leaves the Eastern market to Java. Actual 
xport in 1933 was 1,163,948 tons. 


Petroleum pean, 1934, was 42,289,408 bbls. ; 
933, 38,513,000 bbls.; 1932, 39,584,027 bbls:; 1931, 
pals, 346 bbls. ; 1930, 41,720,000 bbls., and in 1929; 


In Jaya there are 1,897,000 acres under teak, and 
ther forest reserves cover 4,088,000 acres. 

of ER world’s supply of quinine (ecinchona), 10,- 
20,000 kilos (99% of the avorld's supply) comes 
rom Java, the first trees having been brought from 
eru. 


There were at the end of 1930, 35,900 miles of 
ighways, of which 24,850 miles were macadamized 
500, miles with a bituminous surface) and 50 were 
f concrete and brick. There were 71,754 motor 
ehicles registered. 
‘There are 4,416 miles of railroads, 3,368 in Java 
ae 1,019 in Sumatra; 2,550 are state-owned. In 
, 10,73 730 steamers of 10,205,315 tons, and 3,231, 
ships of 156,936 tons, entered the ports. 
he lonial army numbers 40,000, about one- 
uarter European, with 20,000 in reserve. 


The guilder (old par 40.20 cents, new par 68.06 
ants) is the unit of currency which has been on a 
old basis since April 28, 1925. The average value 
1 1933 was 51.46 cents, ‘and in 1934, 67.38 cents. 


‘Recent padgets, estimates, in thousands of guil- 
“1h nave 

_ Expenditures 5 Deficit. 

629,007 —129,620 

657,524 — 97,770 

563,584 — 89/218 
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From 1885 to 1931 exports increased, 856%, and 
imports es | and inland agricultural exports have 
risen 611 to 36.5% of the total. American 
investments in rubber enterprises in Sumatra are 
estimated at $21,000,000; in 1932 the export trade 
increased in volume by 5.81% though declining in 
value by 30.8% (257.8 million guilders) as compared 
with 1931. Imports decreased 24.6% in volume and 
28% in value. 

Imports and exports, including for both govern- 
ment and private account, and gold and silver, in 
a aa of guilders, were: 

year. 


Imports Tara 
TOS Air. Ss Pr ite a 1,165,973 a; 801 
LISS siclag hate wees 922,271 
ADS shyt eta.s wisp ers 609,865 1708 168 
DORR arcs «acta acura hee ina 409,880 573,719 
BOSS ected ont Oe aR Meare 349,800 468,235 
1934 (mdse. only) . ... 291,600 488,400 
Trade with the United rae bie k 
Cal. Year. Im Exports. 
1929... a $45,660,797 $82,300,883 
. 30,398,402 57,890,454 
. 15,323,083 34,239,657 
i 7,816,438 29,826,590 
: 6/890,197 33,076,118 
SORE EA « ce aicis skhs to ay re 9,784,380 42'426.401 


DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam). 


AREA, 54,291 square miles. 
POPULATION. Dec. 31, 1931, 155,888, exclusive of 

Negroes and Indians living in the forests. 
CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1931, 48,389. 
Governor, Dr. J. C. Kielstra, August 19, 1933. 

Dutch Guiana (about the size of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania) is situated on the north coast of South 
America, between French Guiana on the east and 
British Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 
Mountains, 

The Dutch py the Treaty of Breda, 1667, gave 
New Netherlands (NewYork) to England in exchange 
ee Surinam. 

he chief exports are sugar (20,148 metric tons in 
1932: 13,423 metric tons in 1933); cacao, coffee, rice, 
rum, bananas, balata and bauxite (121,695 metri¢ 
tons in 1932, and 101,500 tons in 1933) 

Placer gold mines produced 116,720 grammes in 
1929; 148,217 in 1930; 143,000 in 1931; 278,823 in 
1932, and 385,500 in 1933. 
et 1933, 193 vessels of 783,874 registered tons en- 


The budget, 1934, was: Local Revenue, 4,056,000 
guilders; subvention, 2,688,000 guilders; expendi- 
tures, 6,744,000 guilders. 

The guilder is the unit of currency; at old par it 
was 40.2 cents; at new par, 68.06 cents. 

Imports and exports in guilders were: 


Imports. Exports. 
Po eat A os le = legs ou erelsieh'= 8,638,900 7,946,629 
1 a a ee, ie een, eee eae 9,188,476 ,389,8 
UT Nee, Roy, Jb aie ar nee 6,626,645 6,170,885 
RE a rapide a wis osterenet hese 5,650,25! 4,616,374 
BOSS oo cle § aesctih t seen rere 4,899,186 3,801,671 
Exports. 
$1,170,675 
,537,750 
94,206 
8,225 


1,229'679 
845,757 


CURACAO (Dutch West Indtes). 


AREA, Group, 403 square miles; Curacae, 210. 
POPULATION, Jan. 1, 1930, 76,299. 

CAPITAL, Willemstad; population, 1930, 21,000. 
peep sae Major B. W. T. van Slobbe, appointed Dec, 


A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the 
coast of Venezuela, constitute the colony. 

Products are maize, dulse, cattle, salt and phos- 
phates; chief industry is the refining of oil. 

In 1933, 11,013 vessels of 48,303,507 net tonnage 
entered the ports of the Islands. 

Imports, 1933, were valued at 150,268,613 guilders; 
exports at 194, 560, 473 guilders, 

The estimated budget for 1935 was: Revenue, 
6,482,700 guilders; expenditures, 6,478,453 gullders. 

‘rade with tae United Hata was: 


Cal, Year. rts. 
De le i ER son 786, 5936 $64, 288,975 
aig ai Yee ples 02 saline 24/020; 154 78,345,406 
Obes SR a a Oe 649,019 50,817,423 
LP pea ee ,476,278 24,182,153 
TOSS y ate vs, «arene ore 10,314,419 6,533,336 
BOE ete ca sae oe cine ny 13,465,224 89421847 
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NICARAGUA, REPUBLIC OF 


REA, 49,200 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 638,119; estimated, 

1930, 750,000. 

CAPITAL, Managua; population, census of 1932, 

45,000; Leon, 23,565. 

President, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 1933-37, elected Nov. 

6. 1932, inaugurated Jan. 1, 1933. 

Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a 
coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the 
south. In area it is a little larger than the State of 
Wew York. The Cordillera range of mountains, 
including many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 


Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks to | 


the west lie Lake Managua, thirty miles long by 


. fifteen miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles 


long and forty-five miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country; and with 
the San Juan River, on the Costa Rican boundary, 
the latter forms the route for a trans-isthmian 
ship canal planned to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The right to construct a canal over this 
route for 99 years, together_with a naval base in 
the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific and Corn Island 


. in the Caribbean, was acquired for $3,000,000 by 


the United States in a treaty ratified Feb. 18, 1916; 


‘the United States was to supervise the expenditure 


of that money. The Pacific Railroad, running 
from’ Corinto to Leon and from Managua to Gra- 
nada (171 miles), the only one_in the country, is now 
Government-owned. 

By permission of the Nicaraguan Government, a 
picked engineering battalion of 400 men and a board 
headed by Lt. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, U. S. A. Rtd., 
with two army and two civilian engineers were sent to 
survey a route for an interoceanic canal. The route 
surveyed: is 177 miles long, seventy of which are 
through Lake Nicaragua and 55 miles improved river 
navigation; the lift 105 feet, cared for De three twin 
locks ‘on each side. The east divide cut is about two 
miles long, with a maximum height of 337, and the 
west divide, 80 feet long. The cost is estimated at 
gaye-00 B00: The surveying ~party returned in 


Y, . 
The 100 United States Marines who had served as 
guard at the United States Legation for thirteen years 


‘were withdrawn on Aug. 5, 1926. In Oct., 1925, Gen, 


Emiliano Chamarro, who had been defeated in the 
presidential election in 1924, by a coup d’etat seized 
the executive power. Recognition was refused him 
under the terms of the Central American Treaty of 
Peace, and Amity of Feb. 7, 1923. 

A Teyolt broke out. United States troops were 
landed again in 1926, and after negotiations a general 
election was held on Noy. 4, 1928, supervised by 
American Marines under Gen, Frank R. McCoy, 
U.S.A. Gen. Jose M. Moneada, Liberal, was elected 
President and served a four-year term, 1929-33, dur- 
ing which Gen. Sandino and his troops were in con- 
stant rebellion. A small force of marines was retained 
to train and give backbone to the newly organized 
National Guard (now 235 officers and 2,500 men), 
and as a protection against banditry. At the re- 

uest of the government a National Board of Elec- 
tion was set up under Capt. Alfred W. Johnson, U.S. 
N., assisted by 280 picked men from the U-S. Navy 
to supervise the congressional election Nov. 2, 1930, 
The Liberals won 17 of the 24 seats in the Senate, 


‘and 28 of the 43 seats in the Chamber of Deputies’ 


Again by request of the Government a Board of 


“Blection under Adm, C. H. Woodward with 300 naval 


officers and marines supervised the co 
and presidential election Nov. 6, 1932, Sangh ae, 
Juan B. Sacasa, Liberal. was elected’ for the four- 
year term, 1933-1937. The new Congress consists 
of 16 Liberal and 8 Conservative Senators, and 29 
ase tae ie beh rag Deputies. 
‘ e U.S. Marines (about 700 men) wer 
withdrawn by Jan. 2, 1933, and in Fopraary aed, 
Gen. Sandino made his peace with the new govern. 
ment, only to be assassinated with three followers 
on Feb. 21, 1934, by members of the National Guard’ 
uring the American occupation there were at the 
peak, July 11, 1928, 5,365 marines, and 456 naval 
officers and men; 20 officers and 115 men were killed 
in action or died of wounds or in accidents, and 31 
officers and 53 men were wounded in action but re- 
covered. The expense of keeping the marines in 
Nicaragua to Jan. 1, 1931, over the cost at home was 
$5,517,832 as testified to by Maj. Gen. B. H. Fuller 
pi the House Appropriations Committee leb. 9, 


Managua, the capital on Lake Managu 
almost completely destroyed by an earthquake ch 
March 31, 1931, and the fire that followed. The 
cause was not volcanic but a local displacement of 
underground strata. The city is being rebuilt. 

Direct investment of United States capital in 
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by the United States 


i as estimated 
Bee healing "a at $13,000,000 as of Dec, 


Department of Commerce 
i The United States supplies about 63% of 


31, 1930. 

the imports and takes about 53% of the exports. ~ 
The country has valuable forests, some gold is 

mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and stock 


raising community. On the broad tropical plains of 
the east coast, bananas and sugar cane are cultivated, 
and coffee is grown on the mountain slopes. - 

The exports of coffee in 1934 was 70,322,587 Ibs., 
valued at $2,374,480; in 1933, 65,659,585 Ibs., valued 
at $2,214,411; in 1932, 17,915,000 lbs., valued ai 
$1,479,000, and in 1931, 34,934,000 lbs., valued a 
$3,319,000. Exports of bananas in 1933 amounted 
to 3,698,024 bunches, valued at $1,849,013; in 1932, 
3,377,613 bunches, valued at $2,237,629, and in 
1931, 2,973,446 bunches, valued at $1,981,327. To 
the United States alone in 1933, 3,613,859 bunches, 
were exported. Refined sugar export in 1933, was 
1,269. metric tons, valued at $57,540. 

Gold exports were valued at $679,837 in 1934, and 
$414,554 in 1933. 

Other exports are mahogany and hides and skins, 
ee ss imports are textiles, machinery, chemicals’ 
and flour. 

The number of steam vessels in the foreign trade 
cleared from the ports in 1933, was 415 of 783,718 


tons. E 

The Constitution of March 12, 1912, amended in 
1913, provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate of 24 members elected for six years, one-third 
each two years, and a House of 43 Deputies elected 
for four years by universal suffrage. The President 
is elected for four years and has a Council of five 
Ministers. The Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
religion. The army numbers 2,000 men, selected by 
conscription. 

Nicaragua, in 1931, had 840 schools with 1,856 
teachers and 40,000 pupils. 

The debt on Feb. 28, 1934, was $7,200,000, of 
which $2,300,000 was foreign. 

Recent budgets in cordobas (=$1.00) are: 


Year. Rev. Exp. 
1920 (Hot AD Wad ecru as age 6,553,094 6,450,711 
1930 (estimated). ............ 4,623,419 5,000,000 
1931 (estimated). ..........5.. 3,934,185 3,934,236 
LOSZE tS See ek aioe Bae seis 2,770,575 3,929,151 
POSS Wy ds 2 pote Lede ee een 2,843,579 4,416,273 
¥ Imports and exports in cordobas were: 
year. Imports. Exports, 
LOO a peta tetas a cide 11,797,440 10,872,526 
39S... 6 tek tan ah eee a 8,172,361 8,343,358 
1037 ae eee RE oi ob. 6,015,481 6,575.058 ~ 
BOSS... Noes ee we ie ae a 3,470,878 4,541,597 
ROSS Ei a). ae Gerda tae ae pets 3,614,961 4,862,496 
Trade with the United States was: : 
aan Imports 


NORWAY, KINGDOM OF 4 
AREA, 124,964 sq, m. (exclusive of Spitzbergen — 


24,290 sq. m., and Jan Mayen, 144 sq. m.) 
GSE peas census of 1931, 2,817,124, 
ITAL, Oslo (formerly until Jan. 1, 1925, Christi- — 
ania), population 253,124; Bergen, 98.208: Trost. 
hjem (Nidaros), 54,457; Stavanger, 46,780; Dram- 
Page aa aN twelve others above 10,000. 
ng, Haakon VII., born Aug. 3, 1872, second 
Frederick VIII., King of Denmark, elected Ki a 
of Norway by the Storthing Nov. 18, 1905 and — 
crowned June 22, 1906; married July 22, 1896,to 
Princess Maud, third daughter of King’ Edward 
VII. of Great Britain. Heir, Crown Prince Olaf 
born July 2, 1903, married’ March 21, 1929, 46 
Prineess Martha of Sweden. daughter of Prince | 
Charles. A daughter, Princess d x 
andra, was born June 9, 
Premier, and Minister of La : 
fe ie aes net vor, Johan Nygaardsvold, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prot. Halvdan Voht. 
Minister of Finance, Adolf Indreboe. \ 
Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the Skag- 
errack, which separates it from Denmark, to the 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the east 
it meets Finland. The Kiolen Mountains, which — 
separate Norway from Sweden to the east, give to - 
Norway in the northern part but a narrow fringe — 
of country washed by the Arctic and North Atlantie 
be gat and cut deep by fiords of scenie grandeur, , 
The climate is mild and moist, like England’s, on. 
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the west coast, but cold and dry in the interi 

in ee pee ip aes sections. ns eas 
orwa, annexed the Island of Jan Mayen 

in the Polar Ocean between Spitzenbergen and 

Greenland, also Bouvet and Thompson Islands in 

the South Atlantic, 1,200 miles southeast of Tristan 

ae “ate The islands have value as bases for 


In accordance with the decision of the World Court 
at The Hague, April 5, 1933, recognizing the sov- 
ereignty of Denmark over Greenland, the Norwegian 
State Council on April 7 ordered an end to the occupa-~ 
tion by Norway of Eric the Red III land in East 
Greenland, which affected the Sheriff of Ingstad and 
four hunters. 

Norway has but 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation: rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. » Norway is essentially a maritime-country 
Her merchant fleet, though neutral, suffered heavily 
in the World War by sinking and torpedoing, the 
total loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1,238,300 
registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 
from fourth place to sixth in the mercantile tonnage. 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 1,410 steamships of 2,038,153 gross tonnage, 448 
motor ships of 1,928,566 gross tonnage, and 4 sailing 
vessels of 1,253 gross tonnage. In 1933, there entered 
in all ports 8,942 vessels of 6,077,330 net tonnage. 
The gross earnings of Norwegian merchant ships 
engaged in the foreign trade in 1933, 390 million 
kroner; in 1932, 377.5 million, and in 1931, 363.8 
Million. Norwegian sailors are famed the world over. 

The value of the sea fisheries catch was 60 million 
Pan in 1933; 53 million in 1932, and 60 million in 


The cod fisheries accounted for 17 million kroner 
in 1933; 18.6 million in 1932, and 19.4 million in 
1931. The herring fisheries were valued at 18.3 
million in 1933, and 12.2 million in 1932. Fish and 
fish products furnish 25% of the total exports. The 
Norwegian whalers in the season of 1933-34 had a 
cateh of 13,498 whales, from which they got 1,186,942 
bbls. of oil; in 1934-35, the catch was 1,158,435 bbls. 
The principal Norwegian whaling companies decided 
not to catch in 1931-32, but companies outside the 
fgreement produced 896,750 bbls. In 1930-31, a 
record catch of 3,694,200 bbls. was made. 

Agriculture is limited, less than 4% of. the total 
area being under cultivation, and the country im- 
ports much food supply. 

The number of farms is about 250,000, of which 

65,000 are less than 5 acres and 65,000 between 

and 25 acres. The importation of grain and flour 
has been monopolized by the Government Food 
Commission since 1916; it is obliged to purchase 
all wheat, rye and barley of good quality offered 
by home producers at the same prices for which it 
ean deliver foreign grain. All grinding is done in 
Norway for the account of the state. 
The livestock census, 1934, returned: Horses, 
181,325; cattle, 1,294,497; sheep, 1,697,698; goats, 
37,697; pigs, 550,000. 


FOREST WEALTH. 


The forests have an estimated value of a billion 
Kroner (approximately $250,000,000). The timber 
census completed in 1932 returned the productive 
timber area as 18,852,000 acres, of which 13,268,000 
acres are forested with coniferous, and 5,584,000 with 
deciduous, species, being about one-fourth of the total 
area of the country. ‘The total tree capital is esti- 
mated at 11,388,000,000 cubic feet, of which 9,213,- 

(00,000 is coniferous, and 2,175,000,000, deciduous. 

f the coniferous, 65.5% is spruce and 34.5% pine. 
The annual growth is about 295,500,000 cubic feet of 
coniferous and 56,800,000 of deciduous. 

Exports of wood pulp were: Chemical, 1933, 
252,285 metric tons; 1932, 267,179 tons; mechanical, 
1933, 588,249 tons; 1932, 609,045 tons. rt of 
hewsprint was, 1933, 186,170 tons; 1932, es 


tons; and ee pay an oard, 
96,360; 1932, 92,487. The volume of lumber ex- 

rts fell and the value in 1933 was 11.8 million 
kroner aS compared with 15 million in 1932, and 
19.5 million in 1931. 

The Norwegian Afforestation Association has 

lanted, since 1906, between ten and fifteen million 
frees annually. 

The country lacks coal but has become a great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission its greatest natural asset—water 

ywer—which is estimated to amount to 15,000,000 
Se scower day and night. Of this the Go 


eine Central Europe. 
Industrial production in 1933 amounted to 1,202,- 

Fe ee eee oe a eclae wétua by 10% 

[ r industry decreased‘its ‘uctio: 

PO 192,329,000 kroner; but textiles increased by 5% 
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to 103,297,000 kroner, and the chemical and electro- 
chemical industries, 10% to 93,073,000 kroner, while 
lumber held its own at 7 1,589,000 kroner. An aver- 
age of 100,642 workers was emploved. 

The chief mineral products are pyrites, copper 
ore, iron ore, nickel ore. silver and feldspar. 

Nerway, in 1933, had 2,483 miles of railroads of 
which 2,246 were state-owned; 151 miles had been 
electrified. 

Norway had, 1934, 24,101 miles of surfaced high- 
ways, and 58,463 automobiles. 

The population of Norway is singularly homo- 
geneous, there being numbered of non-Norwegians 
only about 1 per cent., 20,000 Lapps or Finns and 
8,000 Quains, both of Mongolian ancestry. This 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the 
country before the war, many of whom returned to 
their native countries. Norwegians have emigrated 
in great numbers, chiefly to the United States and 
Canada. The United States census of 1930 re- 
turned 347,852 residents of the United States ag 
born in Norway. Emigrants in 1930 numbered 
3,673 of which 2,518 went to the United States and 
1,072 to Canada, in 1931, 825 (708 to the United 
States); in 1932, 436 (351 to the United States); and 
in 1933, 406 (299 to the United States). 

Unemployment became severe at the end of 1930, 
reaching 27,157 en Dec. 31; it was about the same 
figure Sept. 30, 1931, but increased to 35,184 on 
Dec. 31, and to 37,703 on April 30, 1932, falling then 
to 27,543 on August 30, rising to 39,846 on April 
30, 1933; but failing to 25,918 on July 31. On July 
31, 1934, it was 25,386; and on June 30, 1935, 28,930. 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by the state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King. All religions are tolerated. 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
and the school system is highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University at 
Oslo, founded 1811, had, 1933, 3,879 students, and is 
subsidized by the state. 

The army is a national militia with universal and 
compulsory service. The peace strength is 40,000 
men, with a reserve of 315,000. The navy is de- 
signed for coast defense only and numbers about 
1,200 officers and men, with all seafaring men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-four enrolled 
on the active list and liable to conscription. 

Norway, under its Constitution, adopted May 17, 
1814, is a constitutional hereditary monarchy, 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the ey eas, of Denmark in 1381, By 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian people 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
refused to recognize this election; as a result a 
convention on Aug. 14 proclaimed the independence 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and on Nov. 4 
elected Charles XIII. of Sweden King of Nor- 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements 
having arisen, culminating in Norway’s claiming 
the right to maintain its own consular service, Nor- 
way declared the union dissolved on June 7, and 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual 
agreement was signed Oct. 26, 1905. After a pleb- 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 

The legislative power 1s vested in the Storthing, 
the members numbering 150, elected for three years’ 
by direct vote on universal suffrage of citizens, 
both male and female of twenty-three years of age. 
The Storthing divides itself into two sections, one- 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagthing, 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is made 
by a two-thirds majority. The King may_ exercise 
the veto twice, but if the same bill is passed a third 
time it becomes law. The King appoints an execu- 
tive Cabinet of at least eight Ministers, who may 
speak in the Storthing, but have no vote. There 
is a large measure of home rule throughout_ the 
eine fae local governing bodies elected by 

versal suffrage. 

The Storthing for 1933-35, elected Oct, 17, 1933 4s 
made up: Labor, 69: Conservatives, 31; Liberal Left, 
24; Agrarians, 23; Independents, 3. The National 
Unionists (Fascists) won no seat, 


LIQUOR CONTROL. 


A majority of Norwegians voted in 1919 for a 
partial prohibition under which the sale of wines 
and beer was permitted. . The authorities suc- 
ceeded in stopping nearly all smuggling of alcohol 
but proved quite unable to prevent home manu- 
facture of liquor which became very large. The 
new Government proposed and the Storthing voted 
a new plebiscite which was held on Oct. 18, 1926. 

The vote against prohibition was 531,425 (gain of 
229,869 over the vote of 1919); and the vote for pro- 
hibition was 421,292 (a loss of 62,626), 
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Parliament repealed the Act of 1919 on April 4, 
1927. New regulations adopted went into effect 
May 2, under which a certain amount of local option 
is permitted; liquor may hot be sold or served to 
minors, may be sold only between 3 and 11 .p. m., 
and may not be sold on important holidays, the day 
before or the day after. Importation of spirits is 
a monopoly, and 13 official stores were set up in 
whien fiquvor is purchasable. The budget for 
1934-35 estimated receipts from liquor excise taxes 
at 35,250,000 kroner. 

The Krone is the unit of currency. The old par 
was 26.8 cents, and the new par is 45.37 cents. The 
average rate of exchange in 1933 was 21.43 cents 
and in 1934, 25.32 cents; on Sept. 30, 1935, it was 
24.71 cents. On May 1, 1928, restrictions on gold 
exports ceased and_the Bank of Norway resumed 
specie payments. Following the action of London 
the government temporarily suspended gold pay- 
ments on, Sept. 27, 1931. 

Note circulation of the Bank of Norway on June 
30, 1935, was 332,000.000 kroner with a gold re- 
serve of 165,000,000 kroner and a foreign balance of 
41,000,000 kroner, a cover of 61.4%. 

Recent budgets in thousands of kroner are: 
Revenues, Expenditures. 


Year. 
1930-31 (actual)............380.100 389.700 
1931-32 (actual)............ 361,631 397,104 
1932-33 (actual)...........- 350,376 386,043 
1933-34 (estimated)........- 374,400 374,400 
1934-35 (estimated)....:... 395,900 395,900 
1935-36 (estimated)......, .436,950 36,950 
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Imports and exports, in thousands of kroner, were: 


Year Imports. Exports. 
684,001 
466,662 
568.591 
: ‘ 557,884 
. 735, 578,100 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year Imports. Exports. 
1929 ...$23,647,347 $21,234,171 
1930. . 20,280,863 18,221,206 
1931. . 12,196,026 16,820,406 
1932. 6,915,946 10,439,090 
TS) ON See a 7,112,014 13,159,754 
ee eener cD .iuas nas 2 = 11,109,004 16,946,233 

SPITZBERGEN. 
(Svaibard), 


AREA, about 24,290 square miles. 


POPULATION, summer about 1,500; winter, 1,200 


Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 sqvare 
toiles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen th 
1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596>the islands 
had been the resort of whalers of several nations. 
Eyer since 1261 Norwny has periodically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegian 
exploration discovered rich outcropping seams of 
coal—a, necessity which Norway lacks. _Inter- 
national conferences were held without result, the 
islands remaining a No Man’s Land. The war put 
an end to negotiations, but, following action by the 
Peace Conference in 1919. a treaty was signed in 
Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitzbergen 
under the flag of Norway, but not with unlimited 
sovereignty, as they set certain specified guarantees 
—no naval base to be establisned, the ships of all 
signatories to enjoy hunting and fishing privileges 
there, and equal treatment must be shown to all. 

Soviet Russia accepted the treaty in February, 
1924, The Norwegian flag was formally hoisted on 
Aug. 14, 1925. 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
Tope The resourses are Fe atod at 9.000,000,- 

tons, Norwegians own the two largest mining 
compani ., The coal exported has been good steam 
coal; recent output being 206,345 metric tons in 
1931; 257,120 tons in 1932; 323,150 tons in 1933; 
and 477,000 in 1934, nearly all of which went to 
Norway for the state railways and steamship com- 
panies. There are wei deposits of low-grade iron 
ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been reported. 
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PALESTINE 5 
FLSTIN. sf 


(British Mandate in force Sept. 29, 1923.) : 
ARREA, 10,100 square miles inclusive of a water area” 


British High Commisstoner (for Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan), Lt. Gen. A. G. Wauchope, G. C. 
M. G., K. C. B., Nov. 1, 1931. 

Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General. now Field Marshal, Viscount: 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dec. 9, 1917. 


‘Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 


had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 
since 1517. It remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 

i ted High Commissioner and 


L. Samuel was appoin 
a civil government set up. 

The Balfour declaration, made Nov. 2, 1917, was: 
“His Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the’ 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors te 
facilitate the achievement of that object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine; or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary, on 
Oct. 31, 1933, restated the policy of the Mandatory - 
Power: ‘There is under the Mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home ~ 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same — 
time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” — 

Lord Passfield in a white paper issued Oct. 20, — 
1930, announced that ‘no ma of land available * 
for agricultural settlement by new mts re- 
mained,"’ therefore ‘it was the duty of the man- 
datory power to suspend such immigration until 
unemployed portion obtain work.” “ 

In 1920 the Jewish population in Palestine was 
66,574, of which about 51,000 were urban 15,000 — 
rural. the end of 1933 the population had in- 
creased to 240,000,*of which 175,000 Was urban and 
65,000 rural in 126 agricultural centers. 

The Jewish school enrollment, 1934, was 44,529 
who were pupils in 141 elementary schools, 10 grade 
and sa ER schools, 13 secondary schools, and 

ing colleges, in comparison with 40,088 
Moslem and 17,454 Christian school children in 
their schools. In addition the new Hebrew Univer- — 
sity on Mt. Scopus, Jerusalem Eien April 1, 1925), ~ 
vie staff ot 5 Ngate pe ee cH de oot i 3 Govern ‘" 

ent expenditure on ucation | 
£P186,136. 

Before the World War there were in Palestine — 
1,235 industrial undertakings, most of them Arab; — 
in 1933, there were 5,290, of which nearly 3,000 are 
Jewish, with a capital of £P4,500,000, and an annual ~ 
output of £P4,100,000 and employing 16,000 workers. 
The area of land in Jewish possession has increased 
from 102,150 acres in 1920 to 251,970 acres, of which — 
ee. acres are orange groves. 

In the census of 1931, out of a population of 175,000 
Jews returned, 165,500 gave Hebrew as their daily — 
medium of speech. { 

Trouble became. acute over the fact ths - 
authorized feat ae 


> 


was — 


authorized settlers had. reached 
tye Mane Ps 1 
oO persons permiss! . 
regularize their presence and some 6,000 Tesietenon 


Iba NS entite ari 
‘ Travellers dep: , 82,230; resi r 
45,581; residents departing. rt ane et, in- 


eredse in 1933 was 41,891; in 1939, 15,008; In 198) 


ily 
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4,472; in 1932, 2,996, and in 1 

Jews among the immi Betwere in ise ta.an 

a , 30,327, and in 
x 


Palestine was a country infested by malaria 
This has been largely stamped out, and an active 
campaign waged also against trachoma. Good 
water supply has been brought to Jerusalem. An 
ordinance enacted in July, 1920, forbids absolutely 
all billboards that mar the landscape. 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 
Mt been’ initiated’ and’. delaie ngistaue 

een a and a inite r : on 
ea titles begun. cats 
new constitution was promulgated on Sept. 1, 
1922. It provides for a high commissioner, ocina 
mander-in-chief and executive council. A legisla- 
tive council is created consisting, in addition to the 
ae commissioner, of ten official and twelve un- 
official members, the latter to be elected and to 
include not less than two Christians and two Jews. 
council has authority to pass ordinances, 
which must be approved by the high commissioner, 
who may reserve nf ordinance for the considera- 
tion of the mandatory power. Freedom of 
conscience and of worship is assured and discrimi- 
nation on the grounds of race, religion or language 
forbidden. English, Hebrew and Arabic are the 
official languages. All male Palestinians over twenty- 
five years of age are entitled to vote. The Arabs, 
however, would have none of it and no elected legisla- 
tive council has functioned. 

Work was begun in 1927 on the harnessing of the 
River Jordan by the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
which has a £2,000,000 concession from the High 
Commissioner. The falls of the River Jordan 
between Lake Tiberias and Jis-el-myamijeh, where 
there is a fall of 130 feet in an eight-mile stretch, 
were utilized together with the water of the Yar- 
muk, and the three power stations constructed will 
provide 48,000 horsepower. The first completed at 
Jisr-el-Uujameh in 1931 now delivers 18,000 horse- 

wer with provisions for doubling the amount. 

ery village will be linked up. The plants are 
privately owned but are under Government regula- 
The government plans to electrify the rail- 

roads and the Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias sections are 
ly completed. In 1932, 11,590,350 kwh. were 

id to 15,113 consumers. 

‘The Palestine Potash Co., Ltd.. with a capital of 
£P500,000 has a concession to exploit the salts which 
held in solution make up one-fourth of the water of 
the Dead Sea. Production began in 1931, and in 
1933 over 130,000 tons of crude potash salts were 
pollected and sold. 

' Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large b adngee of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The pone of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 
und a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited, 
the Church of the Nativity being reputed the oldest 
Christian church in existence. 

- Clashing of the several sects of Christians, the 
Moslems and the Jews over the control and use of 
she holy places has been constant and often violent. 

Palestine proper is about the size of the State of 


S the plateau of Judea. 

ly into the depressed valley of the River 
fordan and the Dead Sea, forty-six miles long, with 
wn average width cf eight miles, 1,292 feet below 


' 300 
16,862 tons; 
158 1932, '565,317 kilos; grapes, 
,250 tons. Exports of Palestine produce 
eure tae £P3,250,000 in 1934, and to £P2,591,- 
in 1 ' 
: rts of citrus fruits, largely to England, were: 
a 1933. 1934. 


£P. 


Cases. £P. Cases. 

grange S....3,199,915 1,949,177 5,250,000 
srapefruit. . cee 1 ary ene 2a 
The census of livestoc 2 , Te 3 
Sattle, 131,000; sheep, 188,000; goats, 380,000; buffa- 

3, 4,500: Horses, 15,600; mules, 7,000: donkeys, 
a ; camels, 32,000, and ph stot: Peseta re 
_ The principal imports are cotton, textiles, : 
Fe orga miveretten' and rice; and the chief exports 
re oranges, soap, wines, melons, aprico port 
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In_ 1934, 3,415 vessels (steam and sail) of 4,316, 
884 tons in the foreign trade entered the ports of 


Jaffa, Haifa, Acre and Gaza. Haifa’s fine 300 acres 
of sheltered harbor, which now has 440 yards of deep 
water quay and modern facilities, was opened on 
Oct. 31, 1933. Two Palestine-owned ships, the first 
to fly the flag, began in 1935 to ply between Pales- 
tine, Constanza and Trieste. 

There were 676 miles of railways In the man- 
dated territories and Sinai in 1932. The, operating 
deficit in 1933-34 in Palestine was £P59,259. The 
Sinai railway to Kantara, 70 miles, and the Trans- 
Jordan sine, 207 miles, each showed a small profit. 

In 12 years the mileage of main roads open for 
traffic in all weathers has increased from 288 to 651. 
The number of motor cars registered in 1933 was 

A new unit of currency, the Palestine Pound 
( = 1 pound sterling = $4.866 = 97.5 Egyptian 
Piasters) and divided into 1,000 mils replaced the 
Egyptian currency on Novy. 1, 1927. The Palestine 
ES * i ee averaged $4.535 in 1931, and $3.50 

The total revenues from July 1, 1920, when the civil 
government was set up, to March 31, 1934, the end 
of the new fiscal year, was £P33,439,144; total ex- 
penditures, £P30,928,212; surplus balance, £P2,510,- 
932, The grant-in-aid trom the British Parliament 
for the year 1933-34 was £P138,639. 

Recent budgets were: 
al. Yr. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£P2,323,572 £P2,140,032 


2,389,546 2,536,505 

2,333,895 2,374,867 

March 31)... 657,28 511,656 

1932-33 (fiscal)........... ,015,917 2,516,394 
1933-34 (fiscal)........... 3,985,492 2,704,856 


Palestine’s share of the Ottoman debt allotted by 
the Treaty of Lausanne amounts to £1T3,284,429, 
(Gold value= about $14,500,000.) The annual ser- 
vice charge is £E92,047. 

The public debt, March 31, 1934, was £P4,475,000. 

Trade, in Palestine pounds, was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
Le ee ee ee £P7,166,593 £P1,554,262 
a ee ee oe 6,985,258 1,896,095 
BOSE. occ. s sicunk oeete eM 5,940,000 1,572,061 
UES ORE See a 7,768,920 2,381,491 
LS pee Fae seit ne 11,123,489 2,591,176 

Trade with the United States was: \ 
Imports, Expo 

06,309 $279,578 
1,404,755 181,839 
1,370,100 165,028 
04,070 104,650 
1,672,662 0,697 
2,730,543 193,966 
. 4,296,726 175,557 


The British Government has spent more than 
$45,000,000 in Palestine since 1921, including the 
cost of defending the territory. 

The British Government has decided to retain in 
Palestine for the present two battalions of infantry, 
besides two squadrons of aircraft and four sections of 
armored cars, stationed in Palestine and Trans- 
pt Its contribution for defense in 1932-33 was 
£ “ 


: TRANS-JORDAN. 


Emir, Abdullah, second son of King Husein of the 
Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of the Iraq; 
born in Mecea, 1882; became ruler April, 1921. 


Trans-Jordan is an Arab state set up within — 


the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(Sept. 1. 1922). It is under the responsibility of 
the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, Lieut Col. C. H. F. Cox, in ac- 
cord with an agreement concluded between the British 
Government and the Emir signed Feb. 20, 1928, and 
ratified on Oct. 31, 1929. Under the Organic Law the 
Emir administers the country under a council of 
advisers. The first legis!ative assembly of 22 elected 
deputies was opened by the Emir April 2. 1929. 
The boundaries have not been determined, but 
roughly, on the west the line separating it from 
Palestine runs from the Lake of Tiberias down the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea and thence south across 
Wadi el Araba to Marashash on the Guif of Sinal; 
on the north it is separated from Syria by the River 
Yarmuk, thence eastward to Imtar and thence a 
straight line northeast toward Abu Kamal on the 
Euphrates; on the east the boundary between it 
and the Iraq runs south from Abu Kamal the 
junction of the boundaries of the Iraq and ejd; 
on the south lies the ing dom A Banca Arabia. a 
The area is approximately 16,220 square miles, 
and the population in 1933 was estimated at 300,000, 
chiefly nomad Arabs, of whom about 260,000 are 
Mohammedan, 30,000 Arab Christian, and 10,000 
Circassians. 


i le 
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7 i Hejaz, in 1924, transferred Akaba, | sources are gre Stock rais -_extensivel, 
: ‘sone Bey Sees Tenpelordy j “| tied on. The chief exports are bananas (1 
~The Emir signed a Treaty of Friendship and | bunches in 1932, nearly all to the Ui ted 


See: inage with the King of Saudi Arabia at | cacao and coconuts. — hae or 
es yon ver ity 27, 1933, for mutual guarding | American investments in 1930, aggregated ak 
against raids on their frontiers. $46,550,000. Wane dia AS is 
“The country is largely desert except for a thirty- The Constitution, adopted Feb. 13, 1904, and 
mile strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- | amended Dec. 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber. 
road which traverses the country from Dera to | Deputies of 32 members (election to be held ever: 
Maan, its present terminus. A road fit for motor four years, beginning with 1924) and a President, * 
' traffic runs from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, | also elected by direct vote for a four-year term, and — 
where there is a British aerodrome and air-force | not eligibe for re-election. He appoints a Cabinet — 
detachment. of five Ministers. There are nine provinces, each 
The ‘Trans-Jordan frontier force numbers 52] under a Governor appointed for a term of one 
officers and 981 men and cost, 1934-35, £P208,890, | year by the President. The Roman Catholic re-_ 
of which the British Government paid £P149,000. | ligion prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed, — 
Primary education is free and compulsory. . There is 
no army; the national police numbers 69 officers and — 
750 men, Spanish is the official language and its use 
is compulsory. i 
: Panama estimated that tourists and travelers 
< i spent there $2,000,000 in 1930, and $1,000,000 in 
1933-34 (actual). es 3 1931; Panama Canal and Railroad employes, $4,500,- _ 
934-35 (estimat A s 000 and $3,000,000; officers and soldiers from the 
British grants in ‘or the frontier force for these | U. S. Army posts, $2,000,000 and $1,500,000; and © 
ars were: £P31,475; £P33,452; £P30,444; £P29,-| Naval men, $3,000,000 and $2,250,000, ageregating i 
139; £233,795, and £P30,899. British grants in aid-|. $11,500,000 in 1930 and $7,750.000 in 1931. Bs 
- for the Trans-Jordan government for these years were: The budget for the two-year period, Jan. 1, 1935-_ 
£P40,000; £P84,000; £P84,700; £P72,000, £P65,- 2 
000, and £P65,000. For schools, the expenditure, 933- $ y 
1933-34, was £P23,028. ‘There are 66 government 
ols with 5:560 pupils and 150 teachers, and 132 
ommunity schools of the several religious faiths with 


Revenues. Expenditures. 
Bi a Ota £P316,147 £P338,460 
ae Bt 064 350,532 


222 pupils and 201 teachers. j >. 

i lg aR b tiptoe 5 

; PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF —s—=_—sds 129 eee ce eee et tere e eee Meee: 

A, 33,667 square miles. ; 2,608,000 — 
POPULATION, census of 1930, 467,459, of which 2,006,000. 

421,000 were Panamanians, and 46,459 foreigners; 2,559,634 
i y races: Whites, 78,572; Negroes, 69,390; Mestizos, eos > s+) 13,448,583, 2... ,..- ! 

__—-:249,357; Mulattoes, 22,418; Indians, 42,904; Orien- Trade with the United States was: . r 

rs tals, 4,103. Ryatt Imports, Exports. ‘ 
CAPITAL, Panama (founded in 1518), pop., 1930 - $41,132,922 | $5,351,172 

74,409; Colon, 29.765. 35 35, 4,735,057 — 


,900,353 5 
Pi i i ¥ 23,552,030 4,590,070 | 
_ Prestdent, Dr. Harmodio Arias (born as ee 1932-36, 15'609'156 37530,332_ 


“elected June 5, 1932, took office Oct. 1. 609, 
elected ba 0s2, 2 : : 15,887,019 3/375.57 
‘he Republic of Panama, formerly a department | 1934................... aT ieee ore eeeels 


st Colombia, declared its independence Nov 3, ; 
PARAGUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


and was recognized Nov. 13 by the United 

It. occupies the entire isthmus of that ; eee 
connecting North and South America, lying | AREA, Paraguay proper between the rivers Paraguay 
the Caribbean Sea on the north and the and Alto Parana is estimated at 61,647 square miles. 
on the south. The Costa Rican boundary| Paraguay claims an area officially_estimated as 
the west has been a matter of dispute, The 100,000 square miles between the Paraguay and 
A the Pilcomayo, known as the Gran Chaco. Part 
7 } 


; 
: 


of this is also claimed by Bolivia. ; 
War over the territory broke out in 1932 and 
efforts to bring peace, made by friendly Americ 

governments and the League of Nations, proved 
fruitless until finally an armistice was agreed 
to on June 12, 1935. Negotiations for a peace 
treaty, made difficult by the irreconcilable at- 
titude of both belligerents, were unconcluded on 
Oa 1935. (See Chronology for develop- 


oa + ¢ 
POPULATION, estimated 1930, 851,564, exclusive 
of the Chaco region the estimate of’ 1 is: 
i Pcl. 7,500; Indians, 30,000. betas 
PITAL, Asuncion, (founded in 153 “b 
population, official estimate, Dec. 31, iss 91 tae 
President, Dr. Eusebio Ayala (born 187 1932-36, 


fe. and the 
a heavy 


5), 
elected May 8, 1932, assumed office yer 15. 


P Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
eg country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River and the 


§ n 

he The 
United States commissaries for the civil and mili- 
‘YY personnel in the Canal Zone are maintained. 
It stipulated moreover, that ‘“Panama agrees to 
rate in all possible ways with the United States 
the moterion and defense of the Panama Canal. 
he National Assembly of Panama rejected the 
aereey asking for further negotiations. These re- 
julted in’a new treaty, the preliminary draft being 
eesaipuiile on Aug. 15, 1935, by which the United 
_ States would no longer guarantee the independence 
of the Republic or have the right to intervene to 
preserve order in Panama City and Colon; by it also 
ee pement of the $250,000 annually would be 
readjusted and made in the legal devalued dollars 
instead of the old gold dollars Panama claimed; 
supplemental radio and highway agreements were 

included, (See Chronology for developments.) 
_ Of the total area, five-eighths are unocsupied and 
but a small part of the remainder is properly cul- 
tivated. Immigration is restricted. The forest re- 


clon, w 


ia 


ee SES re 


is S00 miles from the sea, in 1933, was 3,495 (includ- 
Ang, or easels) of 363.733 tons. eee 
: uses ie Argentinian gold peso—96.5 
‘a average exchange value in 1929, 95.2 cents, 
and in 1930, 83.5 cents. The nominal rate Sept! 
20, 1935, was 32.76 cents. The paper peso was ex- 
‘changed at the fixed rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. 
Recent budgets converted into paper pesos are. 
Revenues. Expenditures." 
mepabees 247,385,961 


1929-30 (actual). ./..! (656,072 2867548698 
1930-31 (estimated). 274,972'556 274661 °716 
1932-33 (estimated)... 241'929'160 20314107492 


~ The foreign debt on Nov. 30, 1933, was 3,835,227 
gold pesos. Paraguay, after defaulting on its pay- 
ments for several years, came to an agreement with 
its creditors in 1924, since when remittances have 
‘ made fully and promptly. The total internal 
debt was 4,110,562 gold pesos. American capital in- 
vested in Paraguay is estimated at $12,615,000 
foreign capital, $57,400,000. 
Foreign trade, almost entirely with Argenti 

gold pesos, has been: . saat 


Imports. Exports. 
1929. we een oe oko) S00,095 13,459,766 
1930 waa te AOL S9,DO 14,176,453 
LS a 2 SA eae 10,080,752 12,856,585 
1932 - 6,417,640 12,872,945 
SRE er a 7,159,691 9,462,239 

Trade with the United States was: 

Imports. Exnorts. 
BSC ra Selene. Vir cate, necbaes ax © $1,499,706 $528,964 
Oe BE aioe eS 1,067,16 247,031 
1 ARTE a gp SES a 601,571 155,326 
Bs Be WO sw Kae ens 0 281,319 99,717 
RR Se ee 450.65 261,931 
Se bee a ee ee 646,531 403,772 


PERU, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 532,184 sq. m. is the official estimate, which 
includes all the territory east of the Andes, and 
on the headwaters of the Amazon, which has 
been in dispute and for which the boundaries are 
undetermined. e e of Nations estimate 
(1934) is 1,249,000 sq. km. or 482,114 sq. m. 

‘Peru and Ecuador on Feb. 6, 1934 obtained the 
consent of President Roosevelt to act as arbitra- 
tors, if needed, in their negotiations to settle the 
boundary between the two countries. It is ex- 

j ote that the boundary between Peru and Co- 

* lombia will be reexamined as a consequence of 

_ the settlement of the Leticia affair by the League 

of Nations in 1934. 

1927, 6,147,000, 


‘“POPULATION—estimated, 
which 600,000 were Whites. 

‘CAPITAL, Lima (founded in 1535) pop, census of 
Nov., 1932, 281,435. Chief port, Callao, pop. 
1931, 70,141; Arequipa, 46,000; Cuzco, 40,000; 

_ Iquitos, 10,000. 

President, Gen. Oscar R. Benavides (born 1876), 
elected by Congress Apr. 30, 1933, to fill out the 
unexpired term, three and a half years, of Pres. 
Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, who was assassinated that 
day on the Lima race track after reviewing 25,000 
troops. He had been Provisional President Feb. 
4, 1914, to Sept. 24, 1915. He was Chief of the 
nation's , sea and air forces. A general 

- amnesty bill was passed Aug. 9, 1933. 

eer and Minister of Public Works, Gen. Manuel 

. guez. 

Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
‘America, bounded on the north by Ecuador and 
Colombia on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and on 
‘the south by Chile. In area it equals the combined 
area of Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. The 
territory, amounting to 100,000 square miles, it the 

rtheast eorner in the Amazon basin has been in 
dispute between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. 

The boundaries between Peru, Colombia and Brazil 


‘good offices of 
m on March 4, 1925. 

tifled the treaty on Dec. 21, 1927. The territory 

as about 13,000 square miles. 

' The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru, 

which contains seven peaks towering above 19,006 
t, of which Huascaran (altitude 22,187 feet), 

(21,088 feet), 


ot 


: streams fro 

“western slopes of the Andes are well watered and also 

‘the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, tropical 

jJowlunds, very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with 

Much wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, 
capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 

mazon. 
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The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuabfe mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
a ye mineral 

he total mineral production in 1932 was valued 
at 106,924,118 soles; in 1931, 128,039,275 soles. 
Quantity production in recent years was: 
1932. 1933 1934 


Copper, met. tons. . 23,616 24,700 27,200 

» Met. tons... 4,224 L227 Wee 
Petroleum, bbls... 9,900,000 13,923,000 14,143,959 
Gold, fine ozs. 51,500 


Silver, fine ozs.... 6,317,000 7,316,499 8)760,875 

Cotton production in 1934-35 was 266,000 bales; 
in 1933-34, 265,000 bales; in 1932-33, 250,000 bales; 
in 1931-32, 210,000 bales. Exports in the calendar 
year 1934 was 67,212 metric tons valued at 81,705,- 
000 soles; in 1933, 54,733 tons valued at 60,763,950 
soles; and in 1932, 46,429 tons valued at 34,025,758 
soles. Sugar production in 1934-35 was 420,000 
metric tons; in 1933-34, 433,000 tons; in 1932-33, 
387,900 tons, and in 1931-32, 402,300 tons. Export 
of sugar in the calendar year, in 1933, was 366,535 
tons valued at 33,860,458 soles; and in 1932, 325,123 
tons valued at, 25,975,250 soles. 

The wheat harvest in 1933-34 was 72,800 metric 
tons; rice, 1932-33, 88,100 tons. The coffee produc- 
tion in 1934 was 6,577,000 kilos, and in 1933, 6,500,- 


000 kilos. 
Of the imports the United States supplied 38.2% in 
1930; 40.9% in 1931; 29.2% in 1932; 27.4% in 1933, 


and 27% in 1934; and took of the exports, 39.3% 
in 1930; 36.4% in 1931;17.3% in 1932; 16% in 1933, 
and 14.1% in 1934. The United Kingdom supplied 
17.8% of the imports in 1932; 18% in 1933, and 17.6% 
in 1934, and took of the exports, 18.5% in 1930; 
21.9% in 1931; 36.2% in 1932; 36% in 1933, and 
33.8% in 1934. 

In 1933 copper to the value of 24,393,472 soles 
was exported. The export of petroleum and its 
products was valued at 94,864,863 soles. 

There are estimated to be 11,209,000 sheep, 
1,313,000 alpacas and llamas, and the annual clip 
is about 19,000,000 pounds, about half alpaca. 

The export of alpaca wool in 1933, was 3,116 
tons (6,101,116 soles); and sheep wool, 1933, 2,466 
tons (3,943,630 soles). 

Manufacturing is increasing. The census of in- 
dustry, 1933, returned 625 establishments with 18,- 
508 employees earning wages aggregating 15,281,808 
soles with an output valued at approximately 158,- 
000,000 soles ($36,340,000). 

From tne islands in the Pacific about 150,000 tons 
of guano are taken annually. 

There were, in 1930, 2,810 miles of railroads, 1,481 
miles being state railroads under control of the 
Peruvian Corporation. In 1933, 9,692 vessels of 
14,010,437 tonnage entered the ports. 

The law of Feb. 5, 1921, makes elementary educa- 
tion compulsory and free. In 1930 there were 3,562 
public elementary schools with 317,000 pupils and 
6,200 teachers; and 492 private schools with 28,402 

upils. At Lima is the University (with, in 1930, 
,531 students), founded by Charles V. in 1581. 

Over 45% of the population are fall-blooded 
Indians, including many _uncivi. and unenumer- 
ated tribes; 32% are Mestizos, or of other mixed 
blood, and but 20% entirely of Caucasian blood. The 
lot of the Indians has been very bad. | 

Military service is compulsory, the standing army 
numbers 10,000, with 150,000 in the reserves. The 
navy is small. Four 800-ton submarines, 200 feet 
long, built at Groton, Ct., have been added to the 
navy. 

A new constitution was promulgated on April 9, 
1933. Congress, sitting as a constituent Assembly, 
had spent 16 months drafting it. It differs little 
from that adopted in 1930, but it bars presidents from 
re-election until five years have elapsed after leaving 
vffice. Woman suffrage was not granted but com- 
pulsory voting for all men between 21 and 60, who 
ean read and write, is elon The Senate will 
have 40 members, 25 elected by Congress and 15 
by popular vote, and the Lower House, 110. The 
President and the members of Congress are all elected 
for 5-year terms. Congress can itself promi ees 
law if the President fails to do so wit ten days. 
Individual rights and guarantees, freedom of con- 
science, and freedom of the press are written into the ~ 
constitution. Members of ‘‘political parties of an 
international character” are disqualified from hold- 
ing public office. The government is highly cen- 
tralized. The Catholic religion is the State religion. 

Foreign capital invested in Peru is estimated at 
$300,000.00. of which $200,000,000 is American, 

Congress on May 13, 1934 ratified a law allowing 
divorce based on mutual consent, which had been 
originally proclaimed by government decree on™ 
Oct. 8, 1930, Premier Jose ero at once resigned. 
The any. chin South Am a 
divorce law ruguay. 

Congress in 1927 created two national banking 


can country hay: 
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institutions, the Reserve Bank or, Peru, «with a 
capital of £P1,500,000; and the Agricultural Credit 
Bank, with a capital of £P750,000. ; 

Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer was again called in to 
advise the government in 1931. By. the commis- 
sion’s advice the monetary unit, the sol, (=0.601853 

ram of fine gold =40 cents) which Congress on Feb. 

0, 1930, had established to replace the Peruvian 
pound, was revalued and stabilized at 28 cents in 
April, 1931. The Peruvian pound (par of exchange= 
$4.8665) had fluctuated greatly, and had an average 
rate for 1925-1927 of $3.83 but rose to $4 in 1928. 

The Central Reserve Bank of Peru established on 
his advice in 1928, and to be reorganized according to 
his plans, had on June 30, 1935, a note circulation 
of 74 million soles, with a gold cover of 39.7 million 
soles, and foreign assets of 4 million soles. 

Peru, on May 14, 1932, abandoned its effort to 
Maintain the gold standard and relieved the bank 
of its obligation under the Kemmerer law. The 
sole fell and averaged 21.3 cents in 1932 and 18.86 in 
1933. In 1934 it averaged 23 cents. Export of 
silver was torbidden May 3, 1935. 

‘The budgets, since reorganization, in soies were: 


Revenue. Expenditures. 

140,358,320 40,204,550 

117,388,192 29,672,755 

1931 93,912,016 104,111,961 
1932. (estimated)....-.. 96,296,283 96,296,283 
1933 (estimated)........ 95,438,044 95,438,044 
_ 1934 (estimated)........ 111,199,437 111,199,437 
1935 (estimated)........ 139,026,747 136,525,000 


The public debt June 30, 1934, totaled 678,600,000 
soles; of which 447,600,000 soles was foreign, and 
166,700,000 floating. 

imports and exports for five years converted into 
United States dollars (000 omitted) at average ex- 
change rates have been: 


Imports, Exports. 
FU ZO Wer bic de Ne Ati ast st pie = $75,937 $134,026 
_BAUGS (Glee eke eae ee 51,308 88,207 
PAD BR eM iteics tie supe > 2 28,766 55,415 
BANIEND ser ach yiealglaN uca eect 15,854 39,276 
JUGS EES OR A TUE NS Ea ae 19,365 48,465 
I eh Se ee Oe 37,950,690 79,324,440 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. mports. Exports, 
TREY" Ee Ree a Sete aie $26,176,227 $30,167,447 
OME hate ets eo, ists) 9 ns8i0 5-4 »720,481 21,284,283 
AES La PMOPRIRUE fais. 638 furs By 0014) 5-5 9.1h 7935,07 973,868 
PURER ay Uaiaybis «els tie! sSa' b 3,961,51 3684,622 
PRET asthe ae 6s s\brs w ciaia bck 4,985,420 5,472,219 
1934...... 4 OE pretartacs sey 9,765,777 6,190,978 


POLAND, REPUBLIC OF 


| ARBA, 150,013 sq. m. : 
’ POPULATION, census cf Dec. 9, 1931, 32,132,936, 


official estimate, Nov. 1, 1934, 33,310,000. By 
Teligions, Roman Catholics, 23,688,123 (74.9%); 
Russian Orthodox, 3,954,299 (12.5%); Jews, 3,028,- 
837 (9.6%); Protestants, 851,973 (2.7%); others, 
95,056 (0.3%). Polish was spoken by 22,052,000 
e etn: The urban population was 27.2%. 
u AL, Warsaw, population, census of 
1,178 211. Chief cities, Lodz, 605,287; iar 
316,177; Poznan, 246,574; Cracow, 221,260: Vilna 
(Wilno), 197,049, and 16 others ahove 20,000. 
President, Prof. Ignatz Moscicki, (193321940) born 
Dec. 1, 1867, elected for a seven-years’ term. 
1, 1936, and're-elected May 8, 1943. fae 
aun Marjan Zyndram Koscialkowski, Oct. 13, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Col. Joseph Beck, Noy. 

Deputy. Premier and Minister of F 
Kwiatowski. Obs Bay 

Minister of Military Affairs, Gen. The 

“i Kasprayeek odore Addeus 
‘tnister of Commerce and Industry, Gen. 
Goerecki. ptharne es 
Poland, an ancient kingdom whose history dates 

from 966, and a great power from the-fourteenth to 

the seventeenth century, in three partitions, 1772, 


Eugen 


'- 1798 and 1795 was divided between Prussia, Russia 


and Austria. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in the World War its independence self-declared on 
Noy. 9, 1918 was recognized by the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles June 28, 1919, by the Council of Ambassadors’ 
orders under it and by npe Treaty of Riga. The 
territory detached from Prussia and returned aggre- 
gated 6,973 sq.m. and indluded the ‘‘corridor,” and, 
by plebiscite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 
Sq. m.; and from Austria, 30,914 sq. m. wise 
Polish Gen. Zeligoroski seized Vilna (Wilno) the old 
capital of Lithuania with its surrounding territory 
by a lawless raid in October 1920, the Council of 
Ambassadors finally handed it‘over to Poland, March 
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15, 1923. Lithuania has ever since maintained a 
state of war against Poland. This added 11,140sq.m. 
Poland is bounded on the north by_Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig,’ East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on the east by Soviet Russia, on the south” 
by Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany, and 


on the west by Germany. It is about the size of the 
States of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), formerly 
of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltic Sea, 
was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, and in 
1922 Danzig was brought. within the Polish eus- 
toms frontier. 

Poland has within 10 years developed Gdynia, 
just west of Danzig in.the ‘‘corridor,”, from a fish: 
village to a great, well-equipped, modern seaport o 
60,000 inhabitants with a harbor that’ can accom- 
modate 50 steamers, a sea wall nine miles long, 
traveling cranes, railway tracks and warehouses. A 
free zone was set up in January, 1934. In 1933, 
7,200 vessels with a net tonnage of 5,670,000 entered 
the port and 6,105,866 tons of freight were handled. 

The Vistula River gives navigation from Danzig 
south through Poland. A trans-European trade 
route is projected by canalizing the Vistula, cutting 


ta canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that river to 


the Black Sea at Odessa. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engage in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 forests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. 

‘ Recent harvests in metric tons (000 omitted) have 
een: 


1932 1933 1934 

Met.tons Met.tons Met. tons 
Wheat »--3%) 012 r-%.- 1,346.4 2,147.1 2,080.4 
YQ! di setae Bee 6,110.5 7,073.3 6,463.9 
Barley 1400.8 1,435.9 1,452.6 
Oats ics tt Ss cae .390.8 2,682.9 2,550.7 
POtatOess oie» -fe ars 29,974.5 28,320.1 33,470.4 
Sugar Beets........ 2,370.9 2,879 2,566.5 


The census of livestock in 1934 returned; Horses, 
3,760,000; cattle, 9,237,000; sheep, 2,549,000; goats, 
320,000; and pigs, 7,082,000. 

Under the Land Reform Act of Dee. 17, 1920, 
some 1,000,000 acres, of which 625,000 were private 
property, have been taken over by the State; of 
this, 380,000 acres were distributed to private 
individuals and private inscitutions, 295,000 in the 
eastern provinces were distributed among 5,000 
war settlers; and 276,000 acres were assign to 
the Polish Land Distribution Offices, which parcelled 
out 51.6 per cent to small farmers, 26 per cent to 


; large farmers and 7.5 to invalids and soldiers. The 


maximum holdings were 400 hectares (988 acres), 
but the greater part were less than half that size, 
with a maximum of sixty hectares (148 acres), in in- 
dustrial districts. 

Forests cover 23 per cent. of area; total, 16,958,540 
acres; state-owned, 29.5 per cent.; private, 70.5 
er cent. Coniferous trees predominate, mostly 
cotch pine, Spruce, fir, larch; deciduous. trees, 
beech, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, etc. Wood-. 
working industries are important, Annual regrowth — 
is estimated at 9,000,000,000 feet -board measure, 
permitting exportation of about 5,500,000 tons, or 

about 8.000,000,000 feet with constant demand. 


part Polish and part German. It is estimated that 
90 per cent. of the undeveloped coal fiel Pie in 
eee peptone ip nor: a on produraad in 
‘oper, mbrowa ic 

yols anna ae ; trict, is 0,000,000 
Poland received all of the 24 zine. works and 11 of 
the 14 zinc mines, giving her 82% of ae 0 ae 
about 180,000 tons annually, which is 18% Me, the 
world’s zinc. Poland received also most of the iron 
industry—22 out of 36 blast furnaces, Hailes 3 
there, which are nationalized, are to remain ALE, q 
vided for fifteen years, with a Polish-German Com- 
mission to supervise them and the industry. The 
major part of the steel industry remains "Gortian, 


57. a 


y 


F Mineral production in thousands of metric tons 


1931 1932 1933 1934 
38,265.0 pate toe 29,233 


284.7 7 6 247 
347.1 199 306 382 
1,036.9 564 833 856 
130.8 85 84 93 
32.4 12 12 10 
261.3 299 299 300 
561.3 491 450 506 


_ The output of sugar (white refined) from 64 re- 
fineries in 1934-35 401,500 metric tons as com- 
with 308,600 tons in 1933-34; 375,232 tons in 
932-33, and 443,577 tons in 1931-32. In 1934, 
00,781 tons were exported, as compared with 28,091 
tons in 1933 and 165,839 tons in 1932. 

The cotton mills on Jan. 31, 1934, had 1,816,631 
and and 46,523 looms, and the woolen mills, 
$22,518 spindles and 17,282 looms. Lodz is the 
center of the textile industry. There were 35 oil 
refineries with an output of 521,000 metric tons in 
1933. Other highly developed industries are iron 
and steel, chemicals, glass and paper. There were 
3,915 industrial establishments in operation on Dec. 
31, 1934, with 586,834 workmen, as compared with 
4,471 establishments with 797,015 workmen on 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


Unemployment, which stood at 67,581 on Jan. 1, 
1924; on that date in 1925 was 161,940; 1926, 311,090; 
1927, 283,057; 1928, 167.022; 1929. 126.429; 1930, 
185,314; 1931, 299,797; 1932, 312,487; 1933, 266,601, 
and 342,622 in 1934. It was 306,387 on July 1, 1934. 
and 364,856 in July 1, 1935. 

Emigration, 1934, was 42,533; 1933, 35,525; 1932, 
21,439; 1931, 76,005. Returning emigrants num- 
bered 33,888 in 1934 and 18,834 in 1933. 

Poland had, on Dec. 31, 1933, 11,206 miles of rail- 
roads, standard gauge, and 1,540 narrow gauge, all 
state owned. There are 141,039 miles of highways, 
of which but 32,752 miles are surfaced variously. 
By the law passed Feb. 28, 1931, a highway fund 
of approximately $44,000,000 was set up, and 
the improvement of 2,570 miles of heavy traffie 
routes planned. Poland’s registered automobiles 
in 1935. numbered 34,173. 

_A loan of 1,000 million francs (about $39,200,000) 
to run 45 years and pay 63% was arranged by the 
government in April, 1931, with French capitalists to 
provide capital for the completion under a concession 
of the Polish Upper Silesia~-Gdynia railroad now 
under construction. 

Poland adopted a new constitution in 1935, ga- 
netted Apr. 23, replacing that of 1921 which had been 
remade in 1930 after Marshal Pilsudski's coup d'etat 
of May 1926 and assumption of the dictatorship. 
It gives to the President full power to appoint and 

ministers, the head of the supreme court and 
the commander-in-chief of the army; to decide on 
: and ce; to negotiate and ratify treaties; to 
fissolve ‘arliament at will; to name one of the two 


After the September election most of the old 
minority haktlee abetained: Only about 30% of the 
€ rate voted in Warsaw as compared with 74% 
the Hie election, _ a ee of 
jeputies may classed as the op 
A non-agression treaty between Soviet Russia and 
Poland to run three Maa was signed July 25, 1932, 
und extended to 1945 on May 5, 1934. A ten-year 
2m ent with Germany was signed on Jan. 
26, 


934, 

a concordat with the Vatican was arranged in 
February, 1925, and laws were passed to improve 

he condition of the Jews. ; 
. Military training for every able-bodied man on 
eaching the age of 21 is compulsory; service in the 
tive army for two years is followed by 18 years in 
‘reserve and 10 in the territorialarmy. The 
meee of the army in 1934 was 17.905 officers and 
,110 men. e air personnel numbered 7,919 

nd men. The 


defense estimates, 1934-35 
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were 768,000,000 zlotys. The Committee on General 
Defense, presided over by the President, consists of 
the Premier, the Ministers of Military Affairs, Inte- 
rior, Foreign Affairs and Finance, and the General 
Inspector of the Army who in case of war takes the 
chief command. That post, long filled by Marshal 
Pilsudski, was, on his death, May 12, 1934, given to 
Gen. Edward Rydz-Smigly. 

Poland is making a strong fight to eradicate illiter- 
acy and its educational program provides for com- 
pulsory education for all children under sixteen years. 
Sufficient school buildings and trained teachers have 
yet to be provided. Elementary schools in 1933-34 
numbered 27,270 with 4,628,421 pupils and 81,495 
teachers; secondary schools, 783, with 160,812 pupils 
and 13,218 teachers. There were 198 teachers’ col- 
leges with 17,933 students, and 743 professional 
schools with 65,661 students. The six important 
universities with the number of students in 1933-34 
are: Warsaw, 9,562; Lwow, 6,703; Cracow, 7,155; 
Poznan (Posen), 5,336; Wilno (Vilna), 3,880; and 
Lublin, 902. Warsaw and Lwow have large poly- 
technic institutes, with 7,343 and 2,777 students 
respectively. 

American investments in Poland were estimated 
4 the Department of Commerce in 1930 to be $177,- 
323,000, of which $124,130,000 were in governmental 
and municipal securities. 

The Polish Government in april, 1923, adopted 
a& new unit of value, the ‘“‘zloty,"’ equivalent to a 
gold franc (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell 
heavily in sympathy with the German mark, but 
was stabilized on April 28, 1924, at 1,800,000 paper 
marks to the zloty. 

The zloty dropped, reaching 12.87 cents on Jan. 1, 
1926; 9.58 on May 1; but recovered until the average 
for 1926, was 11.18; there it was maintained in 1932. 
The 1933 average was 14.41 cents. The new par 
is 18.99 cents and the zloty averaged 18.85 cents in 
1934. It stood at 18.83 cents on Sept. 20, 1935. 

The Bank of Poland was opened April 28, 1924, 
with a capital of 100 million zlotys. It has the sole 
right to issue notes for 20 years. Circulation June 
30, 1935 was 948 million zlotys with a cover of 510 
million zlotys in gold. There were 390 million zlotys 
of state notes in circulation also. 

Savings deposits, postal, bank and cooperative \ 
credit, on June 30, 1935 were 1,306 million zlotys. 

The external debt, on Jan. 1, 1935 was 3,345,400,- 
000 zlotys; and the internal debt, 1,346,200,000. 

Recent budgets in zlotys are: 

Fiscal Year. 


x Revenues. pein 
1930-31 (actual)....... 3,038,.737,000 2,940,922.000 
1931-32 (actual). -2,262,105,000 2,466,129,000 
1932-33 (actual) 1,334,000,000 2,002.000, 
1933-34 (actual)... . 1,869,046,000 2,206,375,000 
1934-35 (preliminary) . .1,836,335,000 2,100,618,000. 


In the budget for 1935-36 761,700,000 zlotys is for 
the Minister of War. 

Foreign trade in thousands of zlotys was: 

ear. 


mports Exports, 
lake NS ee Ae Os Is ii Aa 3,112,555 2,813,359 
pa Sey 0 eR eo 2,245,973 2,433,2 
MS Ua as ag Mie is ereeaeiays a a Se 1,468,243 1,878,597 
BAN ee onthe Moss Ghats, bean t= catteS 861,983 1,083,802 
DB Myc wings Sah te che ees $26,994 959,643 
BGne oe. Pack eee 797,286 975,619 
Trade of Poland and Danzig with the United 
States was: 
Cal. Year Tmports. Exports, 
PG Tore Ses ee 2D casas) otal sty es $16,356,285 $4,852,882 
ASA Yen pone, tee, fom doia eet 9,002.330 ~ 2,837,632 
Tae ees ak ee xt te oo ae 4,588,882 (954,449 
DOSE gate deatcin xeAs?. cake ,108,1 1,255, 
TUBS cic or Pe9ie MA © Son oipiels dante « 15,113,975 2,685,564 
OR ios So Shs pe einure tins «+. 18,959,865 5,648,362 


PORTUGAL, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 35,490 square miles, which includes the 
Azores, 922 square miles, and Madeira, 314, 
islands in the North Atlantic Ocean. Colonial 
possessions in Africa—Cape Verde Islands, 1,480 
square miles; Guinea, 13,940; incipe and St. 
Thomas Islands, 360; Angola, 484,800; Mozam- 
bique, 426,712; total Africa, 927,292; in Asia— 
Goa, India, 1,469; Damao, India, 169; Timor, 
Malaysia, 7,330: Macao, China, 4; total Asia, 
8,972. Grand total, is la i thse chee 
OPULATION, census of Dec. 1, ; Continental 

3 6,234,529; the Azores, 253,596; Madeira, 210,220; 
total, 6,698,345. Estimated, Dec. 31, 1933, 
7 000 


PITAL, Lisbon, census of 1930, 594,390; other 

a Oporto, 232,380; Setubal, 37,074; Coimbra, 
27,333; Funchal (Madeira), 24,687. 

President, Gen. Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, 


assumed office Nov. 29. 1926. Elected President 

Mch, 25, 1928; term four years, extended to six by 

decree in 1932. Re-elected unanimously for seven 

years on Feb. 17, 1935. ‘ 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Dr. An- 

tonio de Oliveira Salazar, July 4, 1932. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr, Armindo Rodriguez 

Monteiro. 

Portugal occupies the western part of the Therian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is 34,254 square miles, a little 
larger than the State of Maine. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands, in the North Atlantic, are politically 
an integral part cf the republic. The country is 
mountainous and well watered to the north. About 
one-third of the land is cultivated, Vineyards 
abound, and wines. olive oil and fruit are largely 

roduced. Wine-making is the chief industry. 
Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19 
per cent. of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annua! production is 140,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. .Portugal has much 
mineral wealth, but is undeveloped because of a 
scarcity of coal and poor transportation. The sardine 
fisheries are important; 44,174 tons were exported in 
1932; and 29,274 tons in 1933. Hides and wool are 
also exported. 

Portugal has, 1932, 2,121 miles of railroads of 
which 843 are state owned. 

About 50,000 h.p. of the available 1,800,000 h.p. 
of hydro-electric power had been developed in 1927, 

The merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was composed 
of 164 steamships of 230,588 gross tonnage, 19 motor 
ships of 7,252 gross tonnage, and 82 sailing vessels 
of 21,975 gross tonnage. In 1931, 7,217 vessels of 

4,688,340 tons entered the ports (continental and 
slands). In 1933 2,248 steamships of 12,306,141 tons 
entered the port of Lisbon, and 86 vessels with 41,834 
passengers on pleasure cruise called at Funchal, 
Madeira. 

Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth. 
century. was a kingdomuntil Oct. 5, 1910, when 
2 revolution drove King Manoel II. from the throne 
and proclaimed a republic. From the overthrow 
of King Manoel to Sept., 1931, the republic wit- 
nessed 23 uprisings, some successful and others not; 
but none with much Ioss of life. 

The new constitution of 1934 replacing that 
adopted by plebiscite in 1933 provides some features 
of “‘Corporative State.’ At the election Dec. 16, 
1934, only one list of candidates selected by Govern- 
ment committees was presented. Republicans and 
Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 members 


' each for four years, were chosen,—the first, the 


National Assembly, to exercise legislative and finan- 
cial powers, by direct election by heads of families 
regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative Cham- 
ber, chosen through a system of guild or syndical 
representation, deals with economic and social mat- 
ters, but may review other legislation. The Assembly 
may override a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

A Council of National Defense was created and a 
Council of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate activ- 
ities. The President has a Council of State to advise 
him, consisting of the Premier, the Presidents of the 
National Assembly and the Supreme Court, the 
Procurator General, the Vice-President of the Su- 

reme Council of Public Administration and five 
ife members named by the President. 

The army is raised by conscription and numbers 
40,000, with reserves of 620,000. The navy per- 
sonnel is 5,000. 

_ The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory; the republic has been 
sho increased interest in education, but the 
paren e of illiteracy is about 55. There are 

hree versities with 5,640 students. 

The foreign debt, June 30, 1934 was 3,321.9 million 
escudos, and the internal debt, 4,078.3 million 
escudos. Banknotes in circulation, June 30, 1935, 
amounted to 2,026 million escudos, with a cover of 
909 million escwdos in gold, and 439 million escudos 
of foreign assets. 

The escudo is the unit of currency, old par bein 
8.05 cents. Average of exchange in 1931 was 424 
cents; 1982, 3.2 cents; 1933, 3.92 cents. The Min- 
ister of Finance decreed on June 1, 1931, the stabiliza- 
tion of the escudo at 110 to the pound sterling (4.413 
cents), effective July 1. The new par is 7.48 cents. 
It averaged 4.61 cents in 1934, and was 4,475 cents 
Sept. 20, 1935. 


pboent budgets, in escudos (000 omitted), are: 


ear. Revenues. Expenditures, 
OO a 2,104,242 2098, 65 B 
1931-3: . 2,007,000 1,857,000 
loaaea : PES 987 Dato: 
-2,213,! »212,00 
TIGR 3) oy ee ae 2,177,670 2,176,020 


Year. . mports. Expor 
POZO isis: aya arse ee sre tele Sar 2,528,606 i sa | 
LGAQ Wy oh hes os stb eare sy Merete 2,405,722 45,274: 
TABU tre aene nie clottaobehn tear noe ore ,734,1 a 
OBS Rae acoetoete bin rants 56, 788, 
TOSS) HOG 2s eecs dae vitae deletes 2,277,000 on 
OBA 2A icy. Sache Ges, crac ors 2,123,500 852,71 


Cal. Year. mports. Exports, 

FGQBS AMES aM Wied eid bictore Vetere $15,134,718 $7,325,972 
FOBO! Ate) APCS ERG ee eters 12,069,416 4,927,332 
SEBUM cae Ne sars ete meuscatere ra Mote 5,682,884 3,532,734 
1932. . 4,613,689 2,798,124 
Ce AP OL sees 5,807,58 3,368,013 
LOSE ee ES eR in rie ae 7,915,705 4,137,484 


Trade of the Azores and Madeira Islands with 
the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
BIC PA SRB) go AS Ses to ea $1,031,456 $1,445,404 
SO ae: Were al eB eo baat 1,292,726 1,464,738 
TO, tse eia Mae inte cit tue ate peiere 324,97 836,809 
DORE one Vacca ee ee eee 07,097 800,252 
Ope ts bees ere ore ate ae niniate ie 156,364 788,9 

LOSE. / oe yews Sete ane eie ts 254,938 105,808 

Portuguese Colonial Possessions. 


Astatic. 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Pangin), 
on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay; and 
Diu, a small island 140 miles from Damao; area 
1,469 square miles; population, 570,426. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Mormugao, where there are twenty mines. Man- 
ganese is imported into the United States for steel- 
making as an essential. The 1931-32 estimated 
revenue of this group was 6,991,281 rupees. T 
exports, chiefly cocoanuts. copra, fish. spices and 
salt, in 1931 were valued at 4,668,175 rupees. 

Macao, China, is on an island of the same name 
at the mouth ef the Canton River; it has 157,175 
population (1927), 3,864 of which were Portuguese; 
the rest Chinese; a military force of 488 natives: 
and had, in 1933, a revenue of about $2,627,000. 
The trade is mostly transit and reached a total of 
about $24,568,700 in 1932. 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the north coast of 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
area is 7,330 square miles and the population in 1931 
was 474,363. The 1931-32 budget was: Revenue, 
1,310,769 escudos; expenditures, 1,309,531 escudos, 
Sed ge are coffee, sandalwood, sandal root, copra 


wax. 
African. 


The Cape Verde Islands, in the North Atlantic, 
Longitude 25°, Latitude 15°, are 14 in number. The 
total area is 1,511 squate miles and the population is 
153,700. of which about 4,800 are white. Chief 
products are coffee, medicinal rod uch, hides, fruit 
and grain. The budget 1933-34 was: Revenue, 
20,927,570 escudos; expenditure, 20,915,050 escudos. 
Imports, 1933, 46,860,000 escudos; exports, 2,640, 
escudos. In 1933, 574 vessels of 3,026,000 tons 
entered the port of San Vincente, an important coal- 
ing seeren, and 10,900 tons of salt were exported 
n i 


. 58,507) and Prin- 
cipe (Bop. 4,938), about 125 maileg off AY west t 
of Atrica in the Gulf of Guinea, form a province 
under a Governor. Chief products are cacao, coffee, 
rubber and cinchona; exports 33, 186.354 ensados 
for {gSI8) wae Ravens, L0r7S08G8 peut, ee 
- ; Revenue, 10, escudos; ex- 
penditure, 10,700,698 escudes. : ba sets: 


it is governed by a High Commissioner, 

e€ powers. The Portuguese have owned i 
Since 1575. Its area is 484,800 square miles, 

In 1928 the capital was moved from unhealthy 

aor patie ee peed for ney ae to Nova 

le above se : 

inland on the railway. a evel pae eae 

he native population numbered 2,554,359 im 

, of whom 

0 government 


of 
fish, t for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and aaa eet 


are large 
salt, and gol 


r 


Imports, 1933, 175,970 contos (£1,600,000); ex- 
orts, 246,864 contos (£2,244,000). Portugal’ sup- 
lies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 

In 1933, 108° steamships of 427,512 net tons 
ntered the port of Loanda. Railway mileage is 
bout 1.500. 
The unit of currency is the Angolar, which equals 
ne escudo; a thousand is known as a conto. The 
ar of exchange with Great Britain is 110 Angolares 
gual £ (one conto being about £9). It has steadily 
laintained this par with the pound sterling. 

The budget for 1933-34 was balanced at 152,778 
»ntos; and that for 1932-33 at 142,960 contos. The 

eo Jan. 1, 1934, was 930,284 contos (about 

While the output of diamonds in 1933 was 373,625 
rats, the stock on hand was large and 483.448 
arats valued at 70,425 contos were exported, all to 
elgium. The Government’s share in the profits 
‘as £109,000. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
om Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Mion of South Africa just below the capital, Lou- 
anco Marques. To the west lies the Union of 

Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the north 
‘anganyika, formerly German East Africa, but 
urrendered to the British November, 1919; over 
DO square miles of that territory, the Kionga 
Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,557 square miles, and a 
population in 1930 of 3,995,831, of which 35,570 
ere Europeans. The budget estimate for receipts 
nd expenditures for 1931-32 was 313,618,127 escudos 
514,000,000). Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, 
od ‘beeswax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
sources practically untouched. 

Railroads are being pushed, the most important 
= being the Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347 miles, 

which 57 miles is in Portuguese territory; 460 miles 
re under State Administration; 425 miles are in 
fozambique Company’s territory. 

In 1931, 760 steamers of 3,882,719 tons entered the 
ort of Lourenco Marques, and 432 steamers of 1,- 
19,880 entered the pott of Beira. 
aaa in 1933 were valued at £2,592,000, and 
1 1932 at £2,235,542; and exports, 1933, £968,000, 
od in 1932, £1,083,987. 

Trade of Mozambique and Portuguese Africa 


Exports. 


ith the United States was 
al. Year. 


2,055,024 
2,743,531 
ROUMANIA, KINGDOM OF 


REA, 113,886 square miles; divided, Pre-war 
Roumania (Moldavia, Wallachia and the Do- 
brod: ia), 53,844 sq. m.; additions of 1918, confirmed 
ihe 1919 treaties, Bessarabia, 17,151 sq. m.; 
ylvania, 23,792 sq. m.; Bukovina, 4,032 
..m.; Crisana and Maramuresh, 8,566 sq. m.; 
‘and the Banat, 7,102:sq. m. 
OPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1933, 
18,791,645; divided, Old Ro 
Wallachia), 7,955,600; Dobrodja, 811,332; Bessa- 
rabia, 2,865,506; Transylvania, 3,217,149: Buko- 
iy 903; Crisana and Maramuresh, 1,387,675; 
and the Banat, 942,072. Roumanians by race 
number over 13,000,000. Fadia. this 
APITAL, Bucharest, pop. census 0 29), i 
631,288. Other cities, Kishinev (Chisinau) 117,- 
016; Cernauti, 111,122; Jasi, 102,595; Galatz, 
101,148; and 30 others exceeding 20,000; Con- 
Stantza, the chief port has 58,258 inhabitants. 


a0. Carol. II, born Oct. 16, 1893, eldest son of 
; g Ferdinand (died July 20, 1927) and Queen 
Marie, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, grand- 


da f Queen Victoria, born Oct. 29, 1875. 
ee merrier iincess Helen of Greece, March 
10, 1921 and was divorced June 21, 1928. Heir 
‘Crown Prince Michael, born Oct. 25, 1921, and 
King under a regency from July 20, 1927 to June 
6, 1930. His present title is Grand Voyvoda of 
Alba Julia. 
remier and Minister for Armaments.George Tafaras- 
co, Oct. 2, 1934. 
reign Minister, Nicolas Titulescu. 
Crown Prince Caro], who had renounced his right 
‘succession to the Roumanian throne Dec. 31, 1925, 
1d who had been divorced by his wife, Princess 
elen of Greece on June 21, 1928, returned from 
rance where he had enjoyed asylum to Bucharest 
y airplane June 6, 1930, was welcomed by Parlia- 
it, the people, most of the ministers and his 


me Foreign Countries— Portugal; Roumania. 
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Parliament declared null and void all acts relating 
to his abdication and recognized him as King de jure 
since the death of his father, July 20, 1927. He took 
the oath of fealty to the constitution and was pro- 
claimed Carol II. His son Michael, the boy King 
for three years, was proclaimed Grand Voyvoda of 
Alba Julia. Princess Helen, was declared Queen, 
but she remained unréconciled and refused annul- 
ment of their divorce. 

Since he took up his royal duties there have been 
11 cabinet crises, and one’ Premier, Georgs Lucas. 
was assassinated (Dec. 29, 1933). Party rivalry runs 
Strongly. 

Roumania, whose history began as a Roman 
colony. was formed within Turkey-in-Euro by 
the union of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 10, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
wss so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 
losing Bessarabia, however, to Russia. The Worl 
War resulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi- 
tion of Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological grounds. 

The treaty of the powers ratifying the union of 
Bessarabia to ania concluded by Great Britain 
France, Italy and Japan, Oct. 28, 1920, which had 
been ratified by Great Britain and France, was rati- 
fied by Italy March 9. 1927, and thereby became 
effective. Soviet Russia in negotiating a non-agres- 
sion treaty with the Little Entente in 1933, ac- 
cepted Bessarabia as belonging to Roumania. And 
in 1934 diplomatic relations between Roumania and 
the U.S. R. R. were resumed. Roumania, Greece, 
Yugo-Slavia and Turkey have formed the Balkan 
Pact for non-aggression and the maintenance of peace. 

A new Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries which 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, Bessora- 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides far a 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officio members and 


compulsory and secret suffrage, 
representation of minorities.” 

Sabeoi products are nationalized. 

chises and monopolies are forbidden. a 
istration is centralized. It carries a sweeping bill 

of rights. 

Roumania is bounded on the north by Hungary. | 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the east by the 
Ukraine (Russia) and the Black Sea, on the south by 
Bulgaria and Serbia, and on the west by Yugo-Slavia 
and Hungary. It is about the size of New England, 
New York and New Jersey. For 300 miles the 
Danube forms its southern boundary; the last 250 
miles of its course (from Oltenitza to the Black Sea), 
it flows through Roumania. The Dneister forms its 
northeast boundary for 300 miles. The Carpathian 
Mountains extend from north to south to the middle ~ 
of the country, whence the Transylvanian Alps 
extend 200 miles due west. These mountains formed 
the old western boundary. 

The soil is very fertile, making the country a 
granary of Europe. Four-fifths of the population 
engages in agriculture and stock-faising. The total 
tilled land in 1933 amounted to 32,974,117 acres 
(44.7% of the whole surface of the country) of which 


26,050,000 acres are sown to cereals. 

The acreage and harvest in metric tons (000 
omitted) has beep: 1933 1934. 
! Acres. M.Tons. Acres. M. Tons. 
Wheat ....-p..0:2, 7,697.3 3,240.6 7,605.1 2,083.5 
BENG Gerd 6 Je sstars 977.2 445.9 901.4 211.0 
Maize..... 2... 11,922.8 4,554.4 12,362.3 4,846.2 
Barley ...2-..- 653. ; 2 L,329.9 871.3 
OBtd, 23.00 se 2,048.9 806.4 2,042.7 563.3 
Potatoes...... 555,8 1,501.9 543.4 2,050.0 


In Old Roumania 1,000, 

: in Bukovina. 55,000, and in Bes- 
ve TT ONG, a who were entitled to it, had re- 

d by. 1929. 

Bia torent land 7.390,000 acres are State prop- 
erty of which 2,194,000 are in the Government 
administration and 5,196,000 are managed by pri- 
vate companies under State supervision. Publie 


sn a dil 
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institutions own 3.301,000 ‘acres while 7,531,000 
are private property. The Ministry of Agriculture 
nlaces the value of the Roumanian forests at $347,- 
421.000, the value of arable land at $412,654,000, 
And the value of livestock at $496,000,000. Fisheries 
produce annually about $121,954,000. 

Lignite underlies a vast area. Mineral production, 
in metric tons (000 omitted) has been; 


ne an ram 

Lignite......... 1,632 ; . A 
Bit COMM. hah i4 we 287 188 1,197 227 
Steel ingots..... 113 103 V5 he geieioys 
BW cpt cleus Freie sie = 288 27. bir 
Petroleum, bbis.49,127 54,160 50,971 62,006 
Nat, gas, Mecm.. 1,383 1,456 1,594 ees es 


Roumania ranks fourth as an oil producing country 
and reached a record output in 1932. The value of 
petroleum and derivatives exported in 1932 was 7,- 
109 million lei; in 1933, 7,838 million lei. 


The census of industries (except petroleum), Dec. 


31, 1932, returned 3,524 establishments, employing 


132,389 workers, 19,920 administrative workers, 
with a capital of 40,549.2 million lei. 

The Roumanian merchant marine, July 1, 1935, 
consisted of 34 steamers of 91,743 gross. tonnage, 
Roumania has 33. ports on the Danube, and the ton- 
nage cleared from Danube ports through Sulina in 
1933. was 1,445,484. There entered Constantza, 
the chief port on the Black Sea, in 1933, 1,349 vessels 
of 3,812,169 tonnage. 

The European Commission of the Danube, estab- 
lished in 1856, with sovereign powers over the navi- 
gation of that river, had its seat at Galatz. 

The Government in June, 1929, let 4 contract to a 
Swedish engineering firm to construct a navigable 
canal 52 miles long from Bucharest to the Danube 
with harbor works there, which, with electric works, 
will cost about $12,000.000. 

The railroad bridge over the Dueister connecting 
Bessarabia with the Ukraine, blown up by the re- 
treating te Russian forces in 1919, was rebuilt 
when relations with Soviet Russia were restored and 
reopened Oct. 18, 1935.” Traffic between the two 
countries was resumed. Roumania had, 1933, 6,947 
miles of State-owned railways, and in Transylvania 
are some privately owned lines. There are 79,811 
miles of highways of which 8,101 are national and 
23,600 automobiles. 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924, 
whereby foreign companies are given ten years to 
transfer up to 55 per cent. of their stock to Rou- 
manian nationals. This especially concerns the 
oil fields and has been protested. Very_consider- 
able increases in the tariffs for protection have been 
made. The capital invested is estimated at $170,- 
000,000, of which 75 per cent. is foreign. 

Military service is compulsory. In 1933 the effec- 


j cg strength of the ermy was 14,649 officers and 


31,426 men. There is a small navy of guard ships. 
\The 1930 census returned: Orthodox Catholics, 
13,027,305; Greek Catholics, 1,320,000; Roman 


f Eanes. 1,196,357; Reformists, 717,162; Luther- 
ani 4 


Unitarians, 72,000; Jews, 984,213 
Moslems, 156,000; others, 160,000. Liberty of wor- 
ship is assured. Orthodox clergy are paid by the 
State, other clergy being subventioned. The Jews 
in 1928, for the first time, received a subsidy of 


60,000. 

» Education is free and compulsory ‘‘wherever th 
are schools.” In 1930-31, there were 14,900 elemen- 
tary schools with 34,754 teachers and 1,973,949 
pupils 890 secondary schools with 11,164 teachers 
and 158,790 pupils; and 25 higher educational in- 
eeutions ete eg Pee) eng ee students. 

ere are four universities hav ,425 prof 
and 27,666 students. 8 ays ae 
The lei is the unit of currency. The pre-war gold 
par was 19.3 cents; the exchange in 1926 was 0.46 
cents; 0.60 cents in 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1981 and 
1932. In 19383 it averaged 0.78 cents. The new par 
is 1.01 cents; it averaged 1 cent in 1934 and was 0.8 
pene Wank aes eee ee J 
e bank note circulation on June 30, 1935, 
21,261 million lei, with a gold reserve at a oF 
8,920 million lei, gold held abroad, 1,642 million lei 
sedis publig deh Apr 1085 as $5 
; e public debt, April 1, was 99,700 mi 
eS Ee a 
: oan 0: on French francs was 
aA pul one Ley Lge Pe pie eres 
merican investmen' n Roumania, 1930, 
officially estimated at $25,211,000. tee 


Ordinary budgets in millions of lei have been: 


Revenues. Expenditures 
1931-32 (actual)............. 24,240 33,962 
1932-33 (actual)............. 17,8 18,949 
1933-34 (actual)............. 18,364 21,219 
ray (actual). .........4.. 18,80! 19,845 
19 (estimated).......... 22,687 22,687 


Foreign Countries—Roumania; El Salvador. 


19 
402,78' 
182,24: 


1,695,866 
3,577,767 


EL SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 13,173 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1930, 1,459,578; estimated 

Dec. 31, 1932, 1,522,186. 

CAPITAL, San Salvador, population, 98,455. Othe 

cities: Santa Ana, 78,321; San Miguel, 41,453 
President, Gen Maximilliano Martinez, 1935-39 

elected Jan, 13-16, 1935. 

Gen. Maximilliano Martinez was recognized Dee, 4 
1931, as military director of the republic following 
the military coup-.of Dec. 3, which drove the con 
stitutionally elected President Arturo Araujo (in 
augurated March 1, 1931) from office. The Unitec 
States and the Central American States, acting unde: 
the Treaty of Peace of 1923, refused to niz 
the revolutiona: government. The Salvadorai 
Congress, on Feb. 4, 1932, deelared his advance 
from the Vice-Presidency to the Presidency con 
stitutionally legal and invested him with power t 
seg TT the four-year term. 

El Salvador formally denounced the Treaty o 
1923. Costa Rica denounced it on Jan. J, 1934, anc 
recognized President Martinez. Nicaragua, Hon 
duras and Guatemala, on Jan. 25, 1934, reversec 
their stand and followed both actions. The Unitec 
States thereupon recognized the regime the nex 


ay. : é 

El Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemal 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long anc 
its average breadth 60 miles. It is about the siz 
of the State of New Jersey. Along the sea is 3 
narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is a plateat 
about 2,000 feet above sea level, containing a num 
of voleanic cones. Earthquakes are frequent; tha 
of June 8, 1917, destroyed much of the capital anc 
three other towns; even acres damage was don 
to the capital on April 28, 1919. It has luxurian 
forests and abundant mineral deposits, which ar 
undeveloped. Mestizos and Indians form two 
thirds of the population. 

El Salvador is a one-crop country... Its prosperit; 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, which has a hig! 
reputation; about.90% goes to Germany. Abou 
234,650 aeres are devoted to coffee; there are abou 
118,800,000 trees. The el ag in the coffee season 

. 1, 1933-Oct. 31, 1934, amounted to 695,56! 
bags. Coffee formed 96% in value of all the expo: 
in 1933, and 95% in 1934. The United States to 
21% of the exports in 1934 and supplied 48% of th 
imports. Henequen and balsam are also exported 

Direct American investments are estimated at 
angers pail : 

nder the Constitution of 1924, modified last i 
1886, a President for four years and single chambe 
of 70 deputies for a year are elected by univers: 
suffrage. The President appoints a ministry of fou 
members. The dominant religion is Roman Catholic 

‘The army numbers 3,000 with reserves of 25,00( 

The government is carrying on an intensive cam 
paign to reduce illiteracy. In 1933 there were ra 
schools with 1,700 teachers and 52,465 pupil 
Education is free and compulsory. 

A. three-power agreement pledging the Gov 
ments of El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras fol 
common policy in matters of general concern i 
Central America was signed in May, 1927. 

The colon (=50 cents) is the unit of currency; 

In 1929 the eich 3 link in the railroad ws 
finished to Zacapa and through transportatio 
opened from Cutuco, the harbor San Salvador o 
the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific to Puerto Barrio 
Spee ee ane ee side. 

au well planned system of arterial surface 
ETS totaling 1,476 miles, 684 were complete 


Recent budgets (in colones) were: 
Year. 


Revenues. Expenditure 
OBO cena Ne ceee eis 21,964,881 23,04 see 
Tey eee Bcd Na nr: 17/599/07 1744665 
1032538 2.02 eae . +... 15,373,950 15,362,6: 
1933-34 (estimated)....... 15,168,531 15,145,7! 


b 


t 


; 


The public debt, Dec. 31, 1934, was: External, 
38,317,000 colones; internal, 10,202,000 colones. 

_ Service on the debt was bie oe ta suspended on 
Feb. an) oe The country left the gold standard 


Imports and exports, in eolones, for the past four 
x 


years have been: m ports. po 
Bere on Catal cfs SaaS S 35,712,000 831, 
UE OS Se a ee 23,905, 27,315,000 
SEE LR RPS A AE 14,607,000 22,725,000 
RRs tay 24), doit. E2488: 13,961, 
OTA NRE a Sit ee ae 15,263,428 20,296,455 
LR Ra eres ee etn 20,477,676 24,048,875 
‘ Trade with the United States was: 
sal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
29... ea le ER bl ave aes" $8,050,019 $3,829,938 
ADEE SNP ae eae e daie 4.456.893 2,874,920 
Alera eye »483,153 2,231,125 
1932. . . . 2,289,155 1,143,495 
dae Sy eS hm Ae ss 2,320,377 2,107,850 
ROEM cds Hck on Cow es N 3,134,380 2,538,983 


' SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 38 sq. m. Frontier line, 24 miles. 
POPULATION, census of Sept., 1932, 13,948, 

San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
ourth century. Its treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy, concluded June 28, 1907, was re- 
‘ised in 1921. It has an extradition treaty with the 
Jnited States and other countries. A ulture 
ind stock raising are practically the only industries. 

San Marino is governed by a Great Council ot 
0 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
ire chosen to exercise executive power for a term of 
ix months. It maintains a military force of 39 
fficers 950 men. Revenue and expenditures for 
933-34 were balanced at 4,410,510 lire and for 1934- 
35 at 3,957,499 lire. There is no public debt. It has 
ts own coinage and postage stamps. 
- Fascists gained control on Sept 1, 1932, by elect- 
ng @ majority of the council. 

t is reached by carriage or motor from Rimini 
[5 miles away. An electric railway 20 miles long 
vas completed in 1932. 


SIAM, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 198,189 sq. m., of which about 32,810 sq. m. 
are the Malay Peninsula. 
ION, census of 1929, 11,506,200; by races, 
10,493,304; Chinese, ,274; Indians 
Cambodians, 60,668; 
27,505; Burmese, 4,880; 
uropeans and Americans, 1,920; Japanese. 295; 
others, 87,422. Estimated, 1934, 12,699,000. 
SAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1929, 931,170. 
fing, Ananda Mahidol, born 1924, succeeded his 
uncle, King Prajadhipok, when he abdicated 
March 2, 1935, after reigning since Nov. 20, 1925. 
, during the minority of the King, Prince 
tya, Prince Anuvatana and Chas Phya Ya- 


Mmaraj. 

President of State Council and Minister of Foreign 
‘Affairs, Col. Phya Phahol Pholphayuha Sena, 
_Nov., 1934. 

Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma 
British India) on the northwest and west and 
Wrench Indo-China on the northeast and east, and 
he Gulf of Siam, which is part of the China Sea 
m the south and east. It also occupies the neck 

the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federated 
y States (British). It is of r topography 
large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
000 acres have been under water since 1922. 


: it, cleaned, 
fell lighted and beautified with spacious parks, 
There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
portant article of export. Labor is higher than tn 
ost any other Oriental country. 
The exports of teakwood in 1933-34 amounted to 
860 metric tons, valued at $1,888,543; in 1932-33, 


‘The chief product is 


2, 
eople and heavily exported. 


7 * * 


2 1933-34. 
Met. tons. $000. Met. tons. 
iaconstbate Sh Mate te 
re. 5 , qi i 
for v i ft 131 11,369 779 
OW i eens hela PRA agent 4,651 


Fi oreign Countries—El Salvador; San Marino; Siam. 
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The basic rubber quota adopted by the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee for Siam 
was: 1934 (seven months), 8,750 metric tons (19,- 
285,000 Ibs.), and each year to 1938, 15,000. 

The livestock census of 1934 returned: Domesti- 
cated <3 ee 10,632; horses, 331,388; bullocks, 
546,957; buffaloes, 5,154,134. 5 

Minefal resources are extensive and include coal, 
iron, Manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 
silver. Exports of tin ore in 1931-32 amounted to 
15,630 metric tons valued at 13,433,267 bahts, and in 
1930-31, 16,633 tons. Under the tin restriction pro- 
gram of the world’s principal production countries 
Siam consented to inclusion with a quota of 10,000 
tons a year beginning Sept. 1, 1931. The revenue 
from the export of tin has been well over $1,125,000 
annually. 

In 1933-34, 1,028 vessels of 1,226,730 tons entered 
the port of Bangkok. There were on March 31, 1933 
1,857 miles of railways and 104 miles under construc- 
tion. The southern line gives through traffic via 
Padang Besar to Singapore, 1,188 miles away. 

Siam, one of the last of the absolute monarchies, 
underwent a well planned, smooth and bloodless 
revolution on June 24, 1932. It was aimed at the 
elders of the Royal House, of the government, and 
of the army who have opposed the King in liberaliz- 
ing hisregime. The King on June 29, 1932, signed the 
new constitution declaring a limited monarchy, full 
franchise for the people, and an elected parliament 
with full powers and to which the ministers are to be 
responsible. 

The King on Apr. 2, 1933, finding the economic 
plans of the members of the State Council headed by 
Luan Pradit, the civilian instigator of the revolt, too 
communistic, replaced them with a new State 
Council headed by Phya Manopakarana and other 
ministers of the old cabinet. Communism was de- 
clared a menace to the State and the spreading of its 
propaganda punishable by 10 years imprisonment 
and a heavy fine. Col. Phya Bahol Bolabayuha, 
commander-in-chief of the army, however, takin; 
advantage of the absence of the King from Bangko 
successfully executed 2 second coup d’etat on June 20, 
and turned out the government. He assured the King 
of their loyalty. The King accepted the new govern- 
ment, headed by Bahol, and its reform program. 

The government, headed by Premier Phya Bahol, 
in October, 1934, forced through the new Assembly, 
over the opposition of the elected members, a measure 
taking away the ancient royal prerogative of the 
power of life and death regarding a condemned man. 
The King, who was in England awaiting another 
operation on his eyes, refused to sign the act as it 
put the power of life and death in the hands of the 
ministers who might be ruthless. He thereupon 
abdicated. The crown passed, on March 2, 19365, 
to his 11-year-old nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol, 
at school Switzerland. : 

Siam attained full tegal equality among the na- 
tions on March 25, 1927, when the last of the consular 
courts was closed, and two days later a new customs 
tariff, controlled no longer by treaty limitations, 
went into effect. 

Every able-bodied man serves in the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. In 
1929 there were over 43,000 Boy Scouts. Siam is a 
member of the League of Nations. 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. In 1930 there 
were 16,571 temples with 127,057 priests. Schools 
are controlled by the Minister of Education, except- 
ing those for military, naval, and legal training, and 
some which are under royal patronage. In 1930 there 
were 613 Government schools with 1,891 teachers 
and 38,353 pupils; 4,923 local schools with 11,683 
teachers and 570,710 pupils; and 961 private schools 
with 1,951 teachers and 43,271 pupils. The esti- 
mated expenditure for education, 1930-31, is 3,416,- 
862 bahts (about $1,503,420). 

The baht (called the tical until 1928) is the unit of 
currency. It is a silver coin 900 fine weighing 15 
grammes and re eps 44.24 cents at which rate it 
was kept until Siam was on May 11, 1932, compelled 
to abandon the gold standard and revalue the baht 
at 33 cents (eleven to the pound sterling). The 
metric system, adopted in 1923, was made effective 
April 1, 1933. 

Due +o the economic depression, the fiscal year 
1929-30. closed with a deficit of 2.5 million bahts, 
and that of 1930-31 of a further deficit of 7.25 million 
bahts, which were met by drawing on the past sav- 
ings of the Ministry of War. The deficit for 1931-32 
reached nearly 10 million bahts. Vigorous economies 
were made and taxation increased. The budget for 
1932-33 was balanced with revenues, 74.5 million 
bahts, expenditures, 72.5 million bahts; and that of 
1933-34 ah eo bist pe hag es oS 

nditures 0: ion_ bahts. e bu 
79: 74,467,088 bahts; expendi- 
tures, 79,259,614 bahts. 


The public debt, all floated in England for public 
works, ee March 31, 1935. amounted to £7,928.069. 
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252,474,783 

219,713,000 

ise aee ta 

TES GANS te en as 99,908,837 134,206,840 

1932-33 Loe Ree ee 89,497,419 152,522,491 

MOSSE Hoke Views oles 92,963,381 144,079,014 
Trade with the United States was: 

Imports. Exports. 

$3,161,935 $527,398 

2,364,790 399,785 


[2 1/312/826 
682,77 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SOUDAN 
(Condominium.) 

AREA: 1,008,100 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1933, 5,605,848. 

CAPITAL, Khartoum, including Khartoum North, 
on the Blue Nile; population, 1933, 158,183. Below 
on the White Nile, Omdurman, the old Dervish 
capital, population, 1933, 110,436. 

Governor General, Sir George Stewart Symes, 
K.C.M.G., appointed Oct,, 1933. 

High Commissioner for Egypt and the Soudan, Sir 
ane Wedderburn Lampson, K. C, M. G., Jan. 7, 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on the 
north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the Red 
Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the east, 
Uganda (British) and the»Belgian Congo on the 
south, and French Equatorial Africa and Libya on 
the. west. 

Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassola and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the south- 
ern equatorial belt where the soil is richest and 
watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows north through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Wile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 feet above sea level. Formerly a 


hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has eliminated 


the mosquito. 

The Sennar Dam, at Makwar, 170 miles south of 
Khartoum, was opened officially by Lord Lloyd, 
Jan, 21, 1926, with its canalization of 300,000 acres 
of the plain. The dam impounds the water of the 
Blue Nile, for irrigation of the Gezira country 
between the rivers. Another dani is under con- 
struction at Gebel Aulia in the White Nile, 24 
Miles south of. Khartoum. These will hold double 
the quantity of water stored by the Aswan Dam 
for the benefit of Egypt and will ultimately irrigate 
3,000,000 acres, _. 

The new Kassala railway (217 miles) opens up 
a new region. It is expected the Gash Delta, when 
fully developed, will produce a minimum of 100,000 
bales of good Egyptian cotton yearly. 

The population, which was estimated at 9,000,000 
in 1884, decreased to 2,000,000 under Dervish mis- 
rule through war, famine and disease. The in- 
habitants are partly Arabs, partly Negroes and 
partly Nubians of mixed Arab and Negro blood; 
the Arabs and Nubians are all Mohammedans. 
The Mahdist rebellion in 1884, culminating in the 
fall of Khartoum and the death of Gen. Gordon 
Jan. 26, 1885, forced the Egyptian Government 
to withdraw from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi 
Halfa on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea ‘as 
frontier ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by 
Lord Kitchener with the Anglo-Hgyptian army at 
Omdurman, Sept. 2, 1898. On the réconquest 
of the Soudan an agreement was signed Jan. 19, 
1899, between Egypt and Great Britain, which 
fixed the boundary, provided for the administration 
of the territory by a Governor General appointed 
by Egypt with the consent of Great Britain (aided 
since 1910 by a council) who should make laws by 


proclamation, and providing that the British ae 
Egyptian flags should fiy together. Free trade wit 
Egypt was provided tor also and the import and- 
export of slaves was forbidden, together with the 
{mport of arms, ammunition and spirits. The civil 
and criminal codes are based on those of Egypt 
and India. : 3 
While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an-— 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan nor tolerate any at-— 
tempt to disturb the administration, (See Egypt.) — 
The country has prospered under the lo-— 
Egyptian rule, though suffering agriculturally dur- 
ing seasons of low water in the Nile and by de- 
pression consequent on the past years of the war 
when the exports of grain and cattle almost ceased. 
The amount of land producing cotton in 1933-34 
was 320,934 acres, as compared with 335,858 acres 
in 1931-32, of which about 213,000 acres. were — 
irrigated, the rest being rainland and floodland. The ~ 
production of ginned cotton in the 1933-34 season 
was 205,016,805 lbs. (512,542 bales averaging 
400 Ibs.), and 137,384 bales of 400 Ibs. in 1933, The ~ 
export of raw cotton and cottonseed for five calendar ~ 


a 


pores 


YEATB: WHSt Cotton. Cottonseed. 
ons. ue £ 
59,800 398,559 
56,267 205,746 
47,437 129,110 
180 4,243. 


Rich forests are of great extent. The Soudan is 
the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabic; 
the export, in 1932, was 19,452 tons, valued at £461,- 
904, and in 1933, 17,086 tons, valued at ££393,333 
The United States took 2,890 tons in 1933. Ivory 
exports, in 1931, amounted to 150 ewts., valued at 
£E6,095. Hides and skins, cattle, durra, sesame, 
| Soar nuts, palm nuts and dates are other important 
exports, 

The Soudan railroad reached Khartoum in, 1899. — 
A line from Atbara across the Arabian desert. to — 
Port Soudan and Suakin on the Red Sea was opened 
in 1906. A bridge has been built over the Blue Nile — 
at Khartoum and another over the White Nile near 
Hillet Abbas. Total mileage was 2,019 in 1933. 

A fleet of Government passenger and freight 
steamers is maintained on the Nile and its tributaries, 1 
with a scheduled service covering, 1933, 2,325 miles — 
In 1933, 778 vessels of 2,920,855 net tonnage called — 
at Port Soudan. - 

The unit of currency is the Egyptian pound, £1 © 
=$4,943 at old par of exchange, averaged $4.33 in — 


1933. New par is $5.13. = 
Recent budgets are: 
ear. Rey. ~ Exp, Ps 

1929, actual =). saint. aoe aap aac £46,45i,000 - 

1930, actual... ..6.55-. ,693,623 4,693,623 

1931, Actual. 6 os ewe 4,231,7 464,085 — 

ISSR. agtnal.. tis. .2 Ge 3,653,394 3,853,793 — 

1933, actual...... 9m... 3,631,552 3,621,957 — 

1934, estimate. ......... 12 3,809,114 — 


Trade for five years was: 


Year. Imports. __ Exports. j 
TOROS Ae She Fre ele £E7,030,751 £6,680, 
LOQOE S250 ck ne eroee ne 6,326,641 880 Bs i 
LOST ie ar. woe es So 840,076 ‘ pal ‘ 
aye Spt arate ste 692, $08 ,000 — 
“yar eee eee 3,160,619 2,605,725 © 
 e-cxporta’ “in 108d “wees Steae7,o77 © tena 
east wets he United St: i Fee 
Trade the Unite ates, thi rie - 
= pat being gum arabic, bil Me bear tiiss A 
ar. mp I K 
gee bene: ben ey y Wen os $948,150 $i. 1st 
LOS Ors SATS geass .. 856,470 1,382,12 
TOS Nhe, yore tere ete ae : CHE 709,691 
TPB it ret: Seem. eh eat 16 O80, eH 1220 
IBSS Aha ans eet es eee 132,0 95,577 | 


SPAIN, REPUBLIC OF s 


AREA, Continental Spain, 190,050 square 
including the Balearic and the Canary anes 
194,783 square miles; Spanish Colonies in Africa i 

f ‘ones Spanish Morocco, 140,000; total, 334,783 ye 

ULATION, official estimate, Ap 19383, 
28,719,177 (including the. Balearic Fiala,’ ay 
Dy ee Ca t sb ered Aes 5 Pei 

,873; colonies, im. ; 
total, 29,616,177 : ba 


es; 


APITAL, Madrid, population, estimated, Dec. 31, 
J iM 1,014,704. Other cities, Barcelona, 1,060,- 
i ; Valencia, 341,322; Sevilla, 235,761; Malaga, 
- 199,021; Zaragoza, 183,960; Bilbao,’ 171,204: 
_ Mureia, 164,044; Granada, 122,679; Cordoba, 
112,177, and 32 others exceeding 35,000. 
President, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1932-1938: born 
_ July 6, 1877; elected Dec. 11, 1931. 
*Premier and Minister of Finance, Joaquin Chapa- 
priete, Oct. 25, 1935. 
\ Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alejandro Lerroux. 
Minister of War, Jose Maria Gil Robles. 
Minister of ihe Interior, Joaquin Pablo Blanco. 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, 
Jose Martinez dé. Velasco. 


Spain was proclaimed a republie on April 14, 1931. 
On that day Alfonso XIII, King of Spain from his 
_birth, May 17, 1886, left the country by & cruiser, 
and Queen Victoria and the Royal family left by 
train to join him in seif-imposed exile in France. 
A provisional government, headed by Niceto 
Alcala, Zamora, carried on. A Cortes, the first in 
eight years, was elected on June 28. Of the 470 
deputies there were 113 Socialists who stand for pure 
Marxism and the breaking up of the landed estates: 
54 Radical Socialists, 41 Catalans, 86 Radical Re 
ublicans, 25 of the Allianza, and the rest divided 
ito 22 parties, including 4 Communists and a handful 
Royalists. 
The Cortes met July 14, formed itself into a Na- 
ti Assembly and went to work on a constitution. 
Was completed on Dec. 1 and adopted Dec..9. 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, who had been Provisional 
President, was elected the first constitutional Pres- 
ident of the Spanish Republic for a term of six years 
. Ll. Manuel Azana y iaz was made 
emier and formed a cabinet on Dee 15. 
The constitution declared that Spain is a dem- 
ocratic Republic of workers of all classes, an integral 
tate consistent with the autonomy of the Munic- 
ties and Regions; that it has no official religion: 
that all citizens enjoy freedom of conscience and 
liberty of worship, and that all are equal before the 
Jaw. Castilian (Spanish) is the official language. 
The colors are red, yellow and purple. War as an 
instrument of national pclitics is renounced. 
.. The legislative power is exercised by the Cortes, a 
single Chamber of Deputies elected for four years 
by direct and secret ballot on a system of propor- 
tional representation. All men and women citizens 
over 23 vote. 
Provision is made for two sessions a year—one 
beginning in February for at least three months and 
the second beginning in October for at least two 
months. After the expiration of the mandate of 
Cortes or its dissolution new elections must take 
lace within 60 days. The government and the 
Gortes have the initiative to make laws. The Cortes 
may authorize the government to enact by decrees 
laws which do not involve increase of expenditures. 
The Cortes appoints a Permanent Committee of 21 
members with certain executive powers. The sanc- 
ti of laws voted by the Cortes—other than the 
Constitution and its complementary laws, treaties, 
statutes of the zeae and taxation laws—can be sub- 
Initted to a referen 


=) 


right 
The 


members of the royal 


years from the end of his term. In case of disability 


: uring his term of office; and he, himse 
ee Wiss ‘gts any time if so voted by the 


dismisse 
Piantee. following a formal demand filed by 60% of 
nemb: 


he abUnal of Constitutional Guarantees is created 
whose duty it is to decide on the constitutionality of 
the laws, the protection of individual rights, and the 
adjustment of discrepancies and. executive respon- 
atpiities that may arise. Provision is made for 


amendment. 4 hate 

pater pores in the constitution is the establish- 
} tual divorce, the legitimacy 
a of the right of mu COR RES CWERS 

ec! y. The teaching of reli- 
gion den, and church property is 
_natio 


“Ail municipalities are autonomous in their re- 
vs 
3 ai 


—_—_——_———_—— i 
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spective spheres, 4nd each province has its elected mo 


assembly. If one or more neighboring provinces dey 
cide to form an autonomous region, a petition carry- 
ing a statute duly passed by a majority of its munic- 
ipalities by a two-thirds vote of the electors is to be 
submitted to the government and can only come in 
force when approved by the Cortes. Citizenship, 
church legislation, foreign relations, defence of public 
security, national defence, the tariff, finance laws 
regulated by the State, and communications are 
matters reserved to the Central Government to 
ag with. ‘ 

3y a statute passed by the Cortes on Sept. 9 
1932, Catalonia (the four provinces of Barcelona, 
Tarragona, Lerida and Gerona, area, 12,427 square 
miles, population, 1930, 2,490,889) became ‘an ‘“‘au- 
tonomous Region within the Spanish State under 
the constitution.’’ The equality of the Catalan with 
the Castilian language is provided for. Its repré- 
Sentative organism, the Generalidad—a Parliament 
of 85 members elected for five years, a President 
elected for four years, and an Exeeutive Council—is 
to discharge State legislation, administer the national 
laws, direct its own educational, economic and social 
systems, and police its territory. 

Two other regions—the Basques and Galicia— 
have announced their statutes to the Cortes. 


THE CHURCH LAWS. 


To implement the Constitution the Cortes enacted 
a law in January, 1932, dissolving the Jesuit Order, 
confiscating their property, mostly used for higher 
education and valued at over $30,000,000; this was 
ordered distributed for social welfare by the Cortes 
on Sept. 7, 1932. A law was ed by a majority 
of 140 on Dec. 23, 1932, providing that the clergy 
shall cease from Nov. 11, 1933, to receive any govern- 
ment subsidy whatever. 

The Cortes, on March 24, 1933, formally approved 
the law for the nationalization of all Catholic church 
property, valued at about $500,000,000, including 
churches, episcopal palaces, rectories, seminaries, étc., 
and all ornaments, pictures, etc. Then on May 17, 
1933, by_a yote of 278 to 50 the Cortes enacted 4 
Law of Confessions and Congregations which place 
the religious orders in charge of the Ministry o; 
Justice. They ate prohibited from buying property. 
other than that intended for living and the practice 
of religion; and also from exercising industry, com- 
merce or education. They must submit to taxation 
and must render an annual account of their invest- 
ments. The law ended by Oct. 1, 1933, in the sec- 
ondary schools and by Dec. 31, 1933, in the primary 
schools any teaching by members of the orders. 
This act was signed by. President Zamora on June 2. 
The Pope issued an encyclical of protest and the 
Papal Secretary of State called attention to the 
provisions of the canon law automatically excom- 
municating those participating in such action. 

Accord: to Church estimates, 699,837 pupils, — 
of whom 601,950 are in primary grades, oil be _ 
affected by the law and the government will be 
obliged to find new. teachers for them, as primary 
education is compulsory and free. In 1930 ther 
were 35,989 poe schools and about 5,000 private 
schools with 3,600,000 pupils. There were 11 univer- 
sities with 47,108 students, including 6,210 women. 
Illiteracy was 45.5% by the census of 1930. ; 

At the time of the fall of the monarchy Spain had 
3,545 convents with 34,868 nuns; 990 monasteries 
with 9,506 monks; 30,841 priests; 1,085 seminary 


Cardinal Segura when exil 
bishop Tedeschino is the Papal Nuncio. 

The army was radically reorganized; 37 infantry 
regiments were dissolved, half the officers were re~ 
tired and all forbidden to discuss political matters. 
The army was reduced to about 9,700 officers and 
126,000 men, exclusive of the force in Morocco of 
about 40,000 rank anid file. Service is compulsory, 
about 15,000 recruits were called to the colors 
1932-33. In the Guardia Civil are about 26,500 men 
and in Carabineros (a customs guard on the fron- 
tiers), 15.000 men, al recruited from the army and 
under military discipline. 


on Aug. 
lica, 1 § 
Pireon ht ym 471,000 acres valued at about $24,150,000, 


were confiscated. 
Cortes, on Sept. 9, 1933, passed, with 19 
aiesentiie. an Agrarian Reform bill authorizing the 


expropriation of all Iands owned by the nobility. 
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' es will be paid only on improvements on 
4 investments have not been realized, or 
‘to those who can prove they have no other property. 
“Twenty former royal estates and the land of 340 
other families, aggregating about 52,000,000 acres, 
‘dukes, marquises and counts, and of some 8,000 
valued at more than $5,520,000,000, are to be taken 
over and parcelled out. The extensive lands of the 
Duke of Veragua, descendant of Columbus, alone 
was exempted. ; 
‘Persons eligible to receive expropriated lands in- 
‘ clude farm laborers who have no land of their own, 
— and landowners paying less than 50 pesetas tax annu- 
‘ally and who cultivate less than ten acres of non- 
irrigated land, or less than one acre of irrigated land. 
The plan will cost the Government about $4,000,000 
annually. Of the 3,426,083 paying land taxes in 
1929, owners of large estates numbered 277,188. 
™ On April 30, 1934, of the 703,814 unemployed, 
425,412 were agricultural laborers. Total unemploy- 
ment on March 31, 1935, was 437,088. 
“A decree was pubiished Feb. 17, 1932, forbidding 
foreigners to own land in Spain without permission 
of the Cabinet. 
Delay in putting in effect the Land laws, School 
laws, Autonomy, and the like provoked the Left. 


___. LIQUIDATING THE CIVIL WAR. _ 
The civil war of October, 1934, which was put down 


Indemniti 
_which the 


vere 
commuted to life imprisonment. 
years imprisonment were meted out to President 
Jae Companys of Catalina and six executive council 
aembers, and ,many other leaders received lesser 


er Premier Azana, arrested in the 


ence. The rights taken away from autonomous 
italonia were after some months largely restored 
der the new officials, except that Madrid retained 
War Minister Gil Robles in- 


ative blocs, which have the greatest number of 
les in the Cortes, elected Nov. 19, 1933, main- 


1935, retaining Lerroux as Foreign Minister, 
Robles as War Minister, and bringing in the 

leader, former Premier Jose Martinez de 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and 


is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
lantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
France, on the east and south by the Med- 
anean Sea, the British fortified station Gibraltar 
ing at the southernmost tip, guarding the en- 
A ei o the Mediterranean from the Atlantic, 
‘he Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean (capital, 
Pa ; area, 1,935 square miles; population, 368,173) 
an the Canary Islands (area, 2,807 square miles; 

lee Ne 
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and a quarter of it is given over to grazing. g 
The productive land ‘of Spain comprises nearly — 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000,000 acres are pastures and mountains. 
There are 4,638,912 acres in olive orchards and 3,539,~ 


636 in vineyards, and 1,244,495 in fruit. 
Recent harvests, in thousands of metric tons, _ 


have been: 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Wheat. ...... 3,658.5 3.4 3,762.2 7 
5 


693. 
Riles cs. ai 266.2 318.2 wh steer Ao ie 
Potatoes......4,677.0 5,025.8 4,881.9 4,566.6 


‘Beet sugar production was 310,000 metric tons in 
1934; 215,800 tons in 1933; 230,000 in 1932, and 
360,800 in 1931. Wine production was 20,440, 
hectolitres (540,023,480 U. S. gallons), in 1934; 
19,764,000 in 1933; 21,187,665 in 1932, and 19,074,- 
074 in 1931. Tobacco cultivation was begun in 1931, 
and the crop in 1932 was 13,224,000 Ibs.; in 1933, 
14,336,000 Ibs. Olive oil production, 1934, was 
228,200 tons, as compared with 310,200 tons in 1933; 
348,800 in 1932, and 351,100 in 1931. The yield of 
oranges, lemons and nuts is very large. Silk culture 
is carried on in Valencia and Murcia. 

The census of livestock, 1932, returned: Horses, 
802,644; mules and asses, 2,625,026; cattle, 4,763,540; 
sheep, 16,470,639; goats, 4,644,646; pigs, 5,048,232, 
and camels, 3,730, with Canary Island. The invest- 
ment in stock raising is 10,200 million pesetas with 
an annual income of about 1,215 million pesetas. | 

Spain has large mineral wealth. Iron abounds 
with coal, lead, copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, man- 
ganese, quicksilver, silver, sulphate of soda, salt, 
sulphur, and phosphorus. Platinum has been found. 

Mining industries in 1933 employed.132,674 men; 
4,253 women, and 8,660 boys and girls, and the value 
of the output was 469,438,376 pesetas. Factories 
engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries - 
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numbered 1,881, with an output valued at 940,706,- 
436 pesetas. Production for three years, in thousands 
of metric tons, was: 


ee eed 


1932. 1933. 1934. * 
. 6,854.0 5,999 5,337 
‘ 0 01. 280-0 
1,760.0 1,815.0 1,970 
9.5 8. 8.2 
15.6 47°3* (ok Bee 
105.4 88.4 72.9 
. 301.0 339.0 2440 
Steel Ingots............ 532.0 - 507.0 19 4 
Superphosphates....... 994.0 967) * ee ae 


The output of mercury in 1931 was 29,676 metric 
tons, valued at 4,777,661 pesetas; and 10,900 tons 
in Bice and 10,037 tons, valued at 1,586,926 pesetas 
in ‘ 

Cotton and woolen goods for domestic use are 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the normal - 
toot open of cotton ome being 2,614,000, 
and woolen spindles, 662,000. The Government 
encourages cotton cultivation. Industries. represent 
a total capital value of 48,247 million pesetas and 
give an annual return of 7,237 million. 

Fisheries employ about 15,000 boats and 130,000 
men, the catch being valued in 1932 at 284,482,753 
pesetas, the most important products being sardines, 


tuna fish and cod. 
1, 1935, was composed 
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se meron ane Sees i 
(0) steamships 0: ,693 gross tonnage; 15: 
motor ships of 242,578 gross Sonnage: and Br saili : 
vessels of 13,461 gress tonnage. In 1932, 18,06 
vessels of 30,495,624 tons, in the foreign trade, en- 
Lid Ue Pre 
e ports are Barcelona, Bilbao and Cadiz. 
Railroad mileage in 1932, was 8,458, privately 
OMBpain had 64 807 sales a Manone al 
n f es 0: hwa; t 
registered automobiles in 19340 o> ONG 177,107 
Conservatively estimated, Spain has avallable 
path hydroelectric sites capable of develop- ; 


,000,000 horsepower. Existing plants have a 
capacity for 858,422 horsepower (192 
put in 1932 was "2,897,000,000 xen Ang ee oe 
In 1923, 93,246 emigrated, including 42,000 farm- 
ers, who went to Cuba and Argentina. In 1926, 
the number was 80,739, in 1927. 76.883, and in 


+ 22,128. 


‘ 


94.948; in 
1931, 66,989; in 1932, 65,621, and in 1933, 69,330, 
while each year half a million work in France. About 

2,000,000 pesetas are remitted to Spain yearly by 
Spaniards domiciled abroad. The number of beggars 
in 1930 was estimated by a financial magazine at 


Spain was neutral in the Great War and was a 
member of the League of Nations, but resigned on 


* Sept. il, 1926, because she was refused 2 permanent 


seat on the Council. The resignation was recon- 
sidered in 1928. 

The unit of currency is the peseta, its gold par. 
being 19.3 cents: average of exchange in 1929, 14.68 
cents; in 1930, 11.67 cents; in 1931, 9.55 cents; in 
1932, 8.04 cents; in 1933, 10.66 cents. The new par 
is 32.67 cents; it averaged 13.62 cents in 1934, and 
stood at 13.65 6n Sept. 20, 1935. 

Note circulation of the Bank of Spain, June 30, 
1935 was 4,541 million pesetas, with a gold reserve 
of 2,270 million pesetas, a silver reserve of 705 million 
pesetas. and foreign assets of 282 million pesetas. 
aie budgets in thousands of pesetas are: 


ear. Revenues. ‘xpenditures. 
1930 ees Reese he hears « 3,730,000 90,000 
1931 (actual).. - 3,656,094 3,855,087 
1932 (actual) .. 4,409,000 4,297,100 
1933 (actual)............. 3,942,210 4,426,440 
1934 (estimated).......... 4,653,890 4,697,510 
1935 (estimated).......... 4,237,640 507,620 


The consolidated debt on Dec. 31, 1933, was 
officially given as 21,550.3 million pesetas. 
Imports and exports in thousands of pesetas were: 


2,447,300 2,299,700 
4,175,899 90,30 
975. 738.300 
$36,633 673,042 
860,824 612,511 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
DRMUNC A Cred Sn guts cds se se $82,120,730 $36,059,277 
Lo he gl PRS Aaa ar ae 57,506,644 25,361,347 
Oo aS Se ee 33,971,157 ,620,7' 
OL RS es ean 26,688,366 11,406,375 
ROR yt ote sess clk vs ~ 30,756,698 13,701,439 
BRM s emt in. Saeis S ue" 38,101,176 18,902,806 
Trade of the Canary Islands with the United 
States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
oo) Ea SSS ae $2,765,901 $510,666 
UL BS oe ee Sa 3,009,9 443.9 
IE 9.9 ois OR aos = 45 pines ~ohe 1,929,822 255,576 
2 I a eee 1,178,853 190,819 
BOS RA eas. ce wlswn a deca ye 1,480,723 187,030 
Se Se eee wk . 1,459,548 247,76 


Spanish Colonies in Africa. 
, 140,000 square miles; divided, Rio de Oro 
ta tl Adrar, 109/200: Ifni, $65; Spanish Guinea, 

10,810; Fernando Po and others near Guinea, 

795; and Spanish Morocco (Protectorate), 18,350. 
POPULATION, estimated, 897,000; Morocco, 713,- 

000; others near Guinea, 184,000. 

The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands are undeveloped, 
and small values are taken therefrom. All figures 
are mere estimates. 

pain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent islands. 

Morocco, over a part of which Spain exercises 
& protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
mileary setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
“cere the United States. into Spanish 

Irom nite 
Atres rh 1933. were valued at $428,585; and in 
1934 at $889,516; and exports, 1933, $9,809; 1934, 


497. 


SWEDEN, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 173,157 square miles. (Land surface only 
158,500 square miles.) : 

POPULATION, Census of 1930, 6,141,671; esti- 
mated, Dec. 31, 1933, 6,211,566. 

CAPITAL, Stockholm, populaion, estimate, 1932, 
521,618; other cities, teborg, .pop., 252,721; 
Maimo,’ 132,090; and’ 36 with more than 10,000. 

King, Gustaf V.; born June 16, 1858; succeeded on 

the death of his father, Oscar II., on Dee. 8, 

1907; married, Sept. 20, 1881, Princess Victoria, 

daughter of eFriedrich, Grand Duke of Baden 

(died in Rome Apr. 4, 1930). Heir, Crown Prince 
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Gustaf Adolf, born Noy. 11, 1882; married, June 
15, 1905, Princess Margaret (died May 1, 1920), 
daughter of the Duke of Connaught and’ grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria; has four sons and one 
daughter; married, Nov. 3, 1923, Lady Louise 
Mountbatten, Heir Presumptive, his oldest son 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, Duke of Vasterbotten, born 
April 22, 1906; married Oct. 19, 1932, Princess 


ot 


Sybille, of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, born Jan. 18, 1908, ©" 


daughter of Duke Charles Edward and great- 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria of England. A 
daughter, Princess Murgaretha Desiree Victoria, 
born Oct. 30, 1934. Princess Ingrid, only daughter 
of the Crown Prince, born March 28, 1910, was 
married May 24,1935, to Crown Prince Frederick 
of Denmark. 

Premier, Per Albin Hansson (Social Democratic 
Labor), Sept. 26, 1932. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Richard J, Sandler. 

Minister of Finance, Ernest Wigforss. 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
The Kjolen mountain range separates it from 
Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Tornea River from Finland on the éast. The 
Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
Cattegat from Denmark on the southwest. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other European country except Finland. 
The amount of hydroelectric development in 1933 
was 5,350 million kilowatt hours, which is about 
three-quarters of the mechanical. energy used for 
all purposes in Sweden. About 45 per cent. of the 
farms were in 1927 eguipped with electricity. 

The work of electrifying the State railways, 4,111 
tiles of the total mileage of 10,505, was begun in 
1910, and 279.6 miles of the Lulea line done. This 
was followed after the war by the electrification of 
the main line between Stockholm and Goteborg, 
285.8 miles, completed in 1926. A further electrifica- 
tion of 988 miles was begun.in 1931. It includes the 
stretch from Malmo to Jarna and was finished — 
in 1934. This es ba the electrification of the — 
railway lines south of Stockholm. Work is progress- — 
ing on other lines. 

The Government's hydroelectric piant at Porjus in 
Lapland, many miles north of the Arctic Circle, the 
center of a vast iron mining section, has a present 
capacity of 58,500 kilowatts. _The water power 
resources of Sweden total over 8,000,000 horsepower. 

Swedish State enterprises, with gross income total- 
ing 454,540,000 kronor and expenditures at 341,770,- 
000 kronor, yielded a profit of 112,760,000 kronor in 
1930 as compared with 116,240,000 kronor in the 
previous year. Profits during 1930 represented a 
return of 5.14% on total capital invested—2,195,- 
650,000 kronor. 

Although of broken, mountainous topography, 


it contains much productive land, well watered, on 


which the Swedes have attained high pee at 8 in 
agriculture. Half the people are on farms, which 
number about 430,000; of which 120,000 are under 
5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 and 50 acres. Sweden’s 
total area divides 9.4% arable, 2.3% meadows, ae 
forests. The forest area is about 58,000,000 acres an 
the present value of the wood is estimated at $240,- 
000,000. In Lapland 32% of the trees were over 160 
years old and 45% were over 120 years old. 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by farmers, 
4%, by large landed proprietors, 27% by companies 


having sawmills, pulp mills, ete., and about aaTet 


by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills an 
pulp mills, 100,000 men are reg ly employed 
apd. 400,000 more obtain some part of their living 
therefrom. About 90% of the sawn and bre 
wood is exported, 75% of the wood pulp and 60% — 
of the paper. “1 con 
Woodpulp production from 106 factories, in thou- 
sands of metric tons, was: 7 
1930) 193g ios Tell 1,688 
Chemieal,....... 1,870 1, Z : ; 
Mechanical....... 577 549 498 315 321 
Exports to the United States in 1934 were 26,500 
tons vary weight), as compared with 1,885,000 tons 
and of newsprint,’ 142,380,604 Ibs., and 403,064,000 
ibs. in 1933. Exports of woodpulp to the United 
Kingdom in 1934 amounted to 180,400 tons. 
Timber exports were valued at 217,497,000 kronor 
in 1934; 186,007,000 kronor in 1933, and 152,727,000 
kronor in 1932. ’ 
The crops in 1931 were below the average, all due 
to bad weather, but were good in 1932 and 1933. 
The total value of the crops was officially estimated 
at 1,040 million kronor in 1933, 920 million in ied 
874 million in 1931, 963 million in 1930, and 1,0 
million in 1929. The harvest for four years 
sands of metric tons have been: 


in thou: 
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q : S ‘ng ge 5 ling Js Reale? : 


Sugar beets........ (876 1,554 1,839 1,862 
Bee 2 et 3,300 4,083 3,075 3,019 
er ate 5,769 5,775 4,789 4,961 


The acreage of wheat was, 1934, 716,300, and 1933, 
798,882; nd rye, 1934, 580,450; and 1933, 545,944. 
The. livestock census, 1933, returned:. Horses, 
659.000; cattle, 3,086,000; sheep, 575,000; pigs, 
iT wane! production, in thousands of metric tons, 


causes 1931 1932 1933 1934 


SEA ee 7,071 3.299 2,699 5,253 
Dig tron: 1 ae Se AIS ©) 28290 B47" 7553 
Steel ingots........ 539 «65280 s«630—s«8861 


# 72,802 women, 19,254 boys, and 8,512 girls under 18. 
900,000 kronor; in 1931, 4,335,821,000 kronor; and 
in 1930, 4,939,101,000 kronor. 


"There were 41 trades unions in the National organ- 
ization in 1932, with 5,783 Total branches and 638,593 


33, 57,641 on June 30, 
mn 1923 was 29,238; 


3 () 
On Jan. 1, 1934, Sweden had 84,045 miles of high- 
ys and 149,800 gemistored. passenger automobiles, 


nba tic 
Che result of the election of the Second Chamber, 
Sept 18, 1932, as compared with the election of 
, Was as follows: j 
Dn! 1928. 1932, 
Seats. Votes. Seats. 
90 24) 104 
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augmented with government funds and , super- 
vised by the State. : 

The old age pension law was broadened by the 
Riksdag on June 8, 1935 so that after Jan. 1, 1937 
all men and women over 67 years of age will receive 
annual pensions based on a sliding scale of incomes 
and contributions. 

Sweden by a plebiscite Aug. 27, 1933, voted down 
prohibition, 922,122 against to 886,232 for. The 
country has had in force since 1914 the system of 
restricted liquor traffic devised by Dr. Ivan Bratt. 

(See The World Almanac for 1934, page 701.) j 

The population is very homogeneous, — being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
‘family, except about 30,000 Finns and 10,000 Lapps. 
Emigration has sent about 2,200,000 Swedes abroad, 
of whom 1,500,000 are in America and 370,000 in 
Finland. Most of the people are Lutheran Protest- 
ant, which is the state religion, but complete free- 
dom of worship exists. Education is compulsory 
from seven to fourteen years of age, and besides 
the many higher institutions of learning (including 
two universities) which attain great culture, school- 
ing is so general that army recruits in 1910 were 
only 0.16 per cent. illiterate. 

Compulsory military service is required, with 
volunteering permitted, 655,000 men being on the 
army rolls, with 400,000 reserves. The peace estab- 
lishment in 1926 was reduced to 25,000. A draft ot 
conscriptives totaling 25,000 is called up for regi- 
mental training each year. The navy has 12 vessels 
of from 3,600 to 7,180 tons, with 10 destroyers, 4 
torpedo gunboats, 40 torpedo boats and 14 sub- 
marines. The active personnel is 4,500. 

Treaties outlawing war for twenty years have 
been signed with Norway, Denmark and Finland : 
and an arbitration treaty with Germany. 

The United States and Sweden signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement on May 25, 1935. The United 
States granted 42 tariff concessions on articles the 
import value of which was $26,011,000 in 1934; and 
Sweden granted 64 articles which the United States 
opened to Sweden in 1934 to the value of $15,- 


— 


The final filing of claims against the estate of 
Ivar Kreuger on Apr.~1, 1935, brought the total 
amount to 2,842,704,000 kronor (approximately ; 
$704,990,600). : 

American investments in Sweden were estimated : 
at $253,536,000 in 1930 by the Department. of ; 
Commerce. 

The unit of currency is the krona (—26.S cents); 
average in 1931 was 25.25 cents, and in 1932. 18.47 
cents, varying with the pound sterling. The average 
in 1933 was 22.03 cents. The new par is 45.37 
cents; it averaged 25.98 cents in 1934, and stood at 
25.35 cents on Sept. 20, 1935. a 

Sweden had resumed gold payments on April 1, . 
1924, having a gold reserve in the Riksbank of 1 
270,700,000 kronor and a note circulation of 508,600,- : 
000 kronor on April 15. Note circulation. June 30, 
1935 was 718 million kronor, with a gold reserve of 

55 million and foreign assets of 614 million, being a 
cover of 137.7%. 

Gold payments were suspended on Sept. 28, 1931, 
following the suspension of the gold standard by 
Great Britain. 

The public debt, on March 31, 1935 was 2,490,- ; 
200,000 kronor ($64,695,400 at par of exchange). 
te Heck mead all meuios, wae eontraiiod eae 

r productive purposes, therefore represen not 
net liability but investment. bes p 

Recent budgets were balanced as follows in thou- : 
sands of kronor, with the equivalent in thousands of . 
dollars at average exchange for each year: 


000 Kronor. 000 Dollars. 
2020-80 cores cieein minnie « kr. 769,400 r 
LORO-3Dne rs cht ete eee ‘ 
1931-32 (actual). ......... 909,370 
1932-33 (revised).......... ,093,000 
1933-34 (estimated) ....... 1,029,000 
1934-35 (estimated)....... 1,106,357 
1935-36 (estimated)....... ,065, 


\ 
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_ Imports and exports in thousands of kronor were: 


Imports. Exports. 
EP an re Sa ee kr. 1,782,580 kr. 1,812,310 
BRA cc speiks Cee Zs ck 1,662,200 1,550,400 
BUS We. Su ichoie ole tons 1,439,400 1,127,400 
AL aR SE See ae coe 1,148, 1,127,400 
LORE Sie oe aa ae teas 1,095,889 1,078,668 
UO ge NOS are 1,298,546 1,293,896 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Impo Exports 
pe Se eee 5 3 $58,703,501 $52,985,698 
LAD SERS RIS ee 44,921,969 45,524,914 
TE RE re at ae 32,156,385 34,271,354 
- Un Penne Dae a 17,456,743 24,479,716 
PM he S.cig'h fe LS eg oath 18,597,580 30,972,309 
BARS 0. Sa sae 33,042,929 33,948,807 


SWITZERLAND, CONFEDERATION OF 


_ AREA, 15,940 square miles. 


tes} 33. 
' yalue from 192.8 


ding and thi 
capital invested, 1929, was 1,935 


POPULATION, census of 1930, 4,066,400; density 
225 to the square mile. 

CAPITAL, Berne, pop., 1930, 111,783; other cities. 
Zurich, 249,820; Basel, 148,063; Geneva, 142,812; 
a 75,915; St. Gall, 63,947; and 21 above 


President for 1936, Dr. Albert Meyer. 


Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Austria and 
Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly mountain- 
ous, having many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, 
with many fertile and productive valleys between, 
in which dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff is 
produced. The German language is spoken by a 
majority of the people in sixteen of the twenty-two 
cantons, French in five, and-Italian in one. In 1930, 
German was spoken by 2,924,314 persons, French 
by 831,100, Italian by 241,985, Romansch by 
44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There were, 
1930, 355,522 foreigners in the country. 

Of the total area, 28.4% (2,317,240 acres) is unpro- 
ductive. Of the productive area, 35.8%-is devoted 
to meadows, 29% to forests, 18.7% to fruits, and 
16.4% to crops and gardens. 

The Swiss Confederation has enacted that the 
forest area, 3,477 square miles, or 2,225,280 acres 
shall never be reduced, the law applying to national, 
cantonal and private forests, replanting being pro- 
vided for. Over 16 million trees, chiefly coniferous, 
have been planted yearly for three years. 

About 3,025,000 acres is under grass and about 

.000,000 acres pasturage. The harvest in 1934 was: 
wheat, 138,100 metric tons; rye, 31,500 tons; oats, 
20,400 tons; maize, 2,500 tons; potatoes, 780,400 
pene. Dairy products form the chief agricultural 

dustry. The export in 1933 was 20,569 tons of 
cheese and 9.218 tons of condensed milk. 

About 28% of the working population are engaged 
in culture, and the gross earnings amounted to 
1,227.5 million francs in 1934, as compared with 
gra million franes in 1931 and 1,370.8 million 
1930. 

The livestock census as of 1934 returned: horses, 
140,023; mules, 3,710; cattle, 1,658,687; sheep, 
184,454; goats, 237,995; and pigs, 1,002,450. 

Switzerland is a highly industrialized country 
and 46% of her working population are employed 
in producing goods of almost exclusively high quality 
and finish, and nearly all for export. In 1931 there 
were 8,514 establishments with 362,735 employees. 

watches, clocks and parts, silks and embroideries, 

1% to 95% are exported; of chemicals, condensed 

k and straw pore. 80% to 90%, and of ma- 
chinery, 75%... The economic depression with the 
increased tariffs abroad hit all industries hard. 
_. The embroidery industry, which in 1918 employed 
8 000 workers, at the end of 1932 had work for but 
4,000; 1,880 shuttle machines and 5,360 hand em- 
broidery machines had been scrapped, and there 
remained only 1,592 shuttle mach and 2,130 
hand machines. Activity in 18 months had not 
ex 30% and had fallen as low as 15%. Ex- 
ports, on ch the industry depends, fell to an un- 

ecedented low in 1932 of 879 tons and 24 million 


k 

mi oy Ores in 1981 to 86. ] 
lion francs in 1932, but rose to 100.6 million francs 
jin 1933. Chocolate exports declined from 6,185 
tons, valued at 22.7 million frances in 1930, to 716 

tons, valued at 2.4 million francs, in 1932. 
“The hotel industry comprises some 8,000 

employing about 62,000 persons and is se 
ihe d the mach’ 


otels 
industries. ohne 
$5 million francs. 


as 
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The money spent by tourists that year was estimated 
as 600 million franes. The decline in the number of 
tourists and the amount spent by them has béen 
reat; the summer season of 1932 was very bad, 
,795,740 visitors being numbered that year; but 
conditions improved in 1933 and 1934. ; 

Unemployment rose from 50,200 in August, 1933, 
— in August, 1934, but fell to 40,944 in July, 

The trade unions have a membership of about 
200,000. The Union of Swiss Cooperative Societies 
had 527 constituent consumer societies with a 
meuibersn'p of nearly 400,000 and had a turnover 
of about 167 million franes in 1931. 

in February, 1924, a referendum was taken on an 
amendment permitting the Federal Couneil to pro- 
long the working week from forty-eight hours to 
fifty-four in times of serious economic crisis. It 
was rejected by a vote of 431,341 to 314,009, 

Social welfare legislation has widened greatly in 
twenty years and now covers subsidies for sick in- 


surance, accident insurance, unemployment relief, | 


old age pensions and professional training courses. 
A constitutional amendment adopting the principle 
of old age insurance was accepted by referendum 
410,988 to 217,483 on Dec. 6, 1925. However, a 
bill passed by Parliament in 1929 providing for flat 
rate obligation contributions from all employees 
between the ages of 19 and 65 and from all employers 
exclusively under Government control, was rejected 
by_referendum in Dec., 1931. 

By a referendum vote of 483 165 against and 408 - 
395 for on May 28, 1933, the people refused the 
Government's proposal to reduce by 744% salaries 
of all public officials and employees. 

5,787_ Swiss emigrated; in 1913, 8,008; 
in 1924, 4,410; in 1925, 4,334; in 1926, 4,947; in 1927, 
5.272; in 1928, 4,800; in 1929, 4,608: in 1930, 3,606; 
in 1931, 1,707; in 1932, 1,301. : 

The state-controiled railways have a mileage of 
about 1,900, or about 50% of the total railroad 
mileage, 3,637. About 65% of the Federal system 
has been electrified, carrying about 85% of the 
traffic, the completion of a ten-year program requir- 
ing an investment of 797 million franes computed 
to yield areturn of 8%. The savings are computed to 
be 20 million francs on coal (550,000 tons), 17.5 mil- 
lions on staff expenditure and 16 millions on mainte- 
nance and upkeep. l 3 . 

The hydro-electric power output tor the year 
Oct., 1, 1932 to Sept. 30, 1933, was 5,000 million kwh. 
of which 850 million were used for industrial pur- 
poses. The actual output was 75% of the available 
power. The installed hydro-electric plant at the end 
of 1933 aggregated about 2,640,000 h.p. About 
30% of the water power resources in Switzerland have 
now been harnessed for the generation of electricity. 
Capital investment is about 1,200 million francs; 
about 95% of all Swiss towns and villages are served 
with electricity. 


Switzerland has (1934) 9,792 miles of highways, © 


and had registered 67,500 passenger automobiles, 
19,000 motor trucks, and 1,420 busses. 

Switzerland is a confederation of the twenty-two 
cantons, which are joined under a Federal Constitu- 
tion (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
with ame powers of local control retained by each 
canton. e national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a “Stiinderat’’ or States 
Council to which each canton sends two mem ; 
Three cantons, Basil, Appenzell and Unterwald, 
are politically divided, each half sending one 
member. The lower house, Nationalrat or National 
Council, has 187 members elected according to 
population, one representative to about 22,000 
poe, It is elected for four years since 1930. 

ere is universal suffrage, and in many cantons 
people meet in popular assemblies to vote direct 
under absolute democratic methods. Switzerlan' 
has maintained its unity since the men of the three 
cantons of Uri, Schwyz and Lower Unterwald 
formed a defensive league in 1291, and became 
ert independent of the Holy Roman Empire 
in . 

The chief executive ‘authority is vested in a 
Bundesrat, or Federal Council of seven members 
elected for three years by the Federal Assembly, 
who must not hold any other office or engage ir 
any business. Each member acts as the head of an 
administrative department. The President of the 
Confederation and the vice-President of the Council 
are elected for one year by the two Councils, State 
and National, in joint session. : 

The election, Oct, 25, 1931, returned to the State’ 
Council, 19 Liberals, 18 Catholics, 3 Agrarians, 
Socialists, 2 Independents; and to the National 
Council, 52 Liberals, 44. Catholies, 49 Socialists, 
33 Agrarians, 6 Conservative Liberals, 3 Com- 
munists and 3 Independents. nee 

evaaty se het at bg ave and compulsory 
since 1874 in cantons. 
numbered 4,363 with 471,708 pupils and 16,637 
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teachers; there are 653 secondary schools and seven Trade with the United States ( 100 ° nittec é 
universities, the oldest Basel, founded in 1460. : ie _ Imports. Export 
These had in 1931-32, 7,396 students and 1,035 in the | Cal. Year. Francs Dolls. France — D 
teaching staffs. ; ; i929 291,179 12,499 eee Beis 
There is complete freedom of worship. In 1930] 1930. aoeeer rece 
there were 2,230,536 Protestants, 1,666,317 Roman 1931. ae ie es 
Catholics, and 17,973 Jews. apace tants a a 1288: eer Beane 
majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics 1931 38'030 46,675 


ten. 

A referendum, by a vote of 410,988 to 217,483, on 
~. April 6, 1930, placed a heavy tax of from one gold 
france a liter upward on all alcohol, brandies ‘and 
similar liquors, with the exception that the people 

have a right to distill their own liquor solely for their 
own consumption without taxation... Neither light 
wines nor beer are taxed. After 1933 a major por- 
tion of the duties levied on spirits will be used to 
_ finance the compulsory old age pension. 
_ The Federal Government presented to a referen- 
dum, on March 11, 1934, laws to provide broad 
authority for punishing incitements to rioting, agi- 
tating for disobedience to military orders, slandering 
the military or exercising government prerogatives. 
_ The government desired this for use against ex- 
 tremists of both the Socialist and Fascist factions. 
_ The proposal was defeated, receiving 414,434 votes 
to 485,152 against. ’ 
__ The national defense depends on the National 
Militia, with compulsory service. Fortifications 
defend the St. Gothard Pass on the south and the 
‘ Rhone River valley. The army always has been 
| efficient, and for many generations has been con- 
 stantly in effective condition. The peace establish- 
ment normally under training is 46.200. 
Parliament by a vote of 291 to 11 enacted 4 law in 
if ! 


September 1934 extending the period of military 
_ training obligatory on every able-bodied citizen, 
: under which the infantry, artillery and engineers 
| pwHill train 88 days (an addition of 23), the cavalry, 
~ 102 (an addition of 12), and the aviation and motor 
units, 74 (an addition of 13). This applied to the 
_ first year only, the training for the seven following 
_ remaining at 11 days annually. Opposition to this 
among the Socialists and Communists brought forth 
a petition for a referendum which, held on Feb. 23, 
935, brought out 80% of the voters. The law was 
Supported by a vote of 506,845 to 431,902. 
_ Areferendum June 2, 1935, on a ‘“‘crisis initiative’ 
program to meet the depression with governmental 
borrowing, spending and centralization which in- 
volved devaluation of the Swiss franc and abolition 
ofthe gold standard, but which had been turned down 
_ by the Government and the Council, brought out $3 6 
oy oe the voters and was rejected by a vote of 566,2: 3 
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On a third referendum, held Sept. 8, 1935, the 
eople by a vote of 501,000 to 194,678 rejected a 
res to reyise the Constitution of 1848 as amended 
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_ Switzeriand was neutral in the great war and is 
a member of the League of Nations, of which Geneva 
i ae ee 
e Bank of International Settlements was set 
up at Basel in 1930. 
_ The consolidated debt, Jan. 1, 1934 was 1,674,- 
500,000 francs; the floating debt, 459,300,000 frances, 


— 92.38%. 
__ Recent Government revenues and expenditures, in 
the ands of francs, are: 


Year. ',Reyenue. Expenditure. 
PRHOUUEL Brey. ies, <5. 2. $433, 106 6,374 
pee: + Aa FOG 428,399 6,145 


SYRIA. ; 
(French Mandate) 


ARBA, about 57,900 square miles. State of Syria, 
49,100 sq. m.; Republic of Lebanon, 3,600 sa. m.; 
Latakia, 2,800 sq. m.; and Jebel Druse, 2,400 
sd. m. 

POPULATION, census, 1932, 2,628,150, . Popula- 
tion of Lebanon, census of 1932, 592,812, includ- 
ing 22,305 foreigners but not including 241,617 
Lebanese residing abroad; State of Syria, 696,638; 
Latakia, 286,920; Jebel Druse, 51,780. ~ : 

CAPITAL, Central Administration of the Mandatory 
Power, and capital of Lebanon, Beirut, 
134,655. Capital of the Syrian State. Damascus, 
pop., 1929, 193,912. Capital of Latakia, Latakia, 

op., 1929, 21,404. Other cities. Aleppo, pop., 
7,260; Antioch, 28,000, and Alexandretta, 13,997. 

French High Commissioner, Damien Count de Martei 
Oct ober, 1933. 

President of the Syrian State, Anmed Ali Bek el-Abed, 
elected June, 1932, 

President of the Republic of Lebanon, Habib Pasha 
es Saad, took office for one year, Jan. 28, 1934 
under a Provisional Constitution. : 
Syria is a former province of the old Turkish Em- 

pire, made an independent State by the Treaty of 

Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, and administered under the 

mandate given to France by the Supreme Council of 

the Allied Powers. The mandate went into force 

Sept. 29, 1923. On the north lies Turkey, on the 

east the Iraq, on the south Transjordania and 

Palestine, and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 

It is about the size of the State of Michigan. 

Syria is divided into the Republic of Lebanon (pro- 
claimed a State as Great Lebanon, Sept. 1, 1920, with 
Beirut as its capital and the French tricolor, charged 
with a cedar on the white stripe, for its flag); the State 
of Syria formed by uniting Damascus, Alexandretta 
Aleppo, Hama Homs, Hauran, and Deir Ezzor in” 
1925, with Damascus as the capital; the Govern- 
ment of Latakia (set up May 14, 1930), and the 
Government of Jebel Druse, both under direct French 
administration. The Sanjak of Alexandretta (set 
up Jan. 1, 1925), though part of the State of Syria, 
enjoys financial autonomy. 

Lebanon had for ten years been working under a 
constitution which had undergone four revisions by 
the Mandatory power. The National Assembly in 
1926 elected Charles Debbas, an Arab, president, and 
re-elected him May 27, 1929, for three years, later in- 
creasing the term to six. Because the republic was 
living beyond its means politically and financially, 
the French Commissioner in June, 1932, suspended 
the Constitution, also the Legislature, and let the 


“ministers go, retaining the president as a kind of dic- 


tator and the permanent officials to carry on. He 
reformed the administrations extensively, and cut 
expenses in half. 

The French High Commissioner, Henri Ponsot. 
on May 22, 1930, promulgated a new Statute for 
Syria. This reserves to France, as long as the man- 
date is to be exercised, all rights provided by the 
Mandate. Syria is made a Republic with a parlia- 
ment elected for four years, and a president who 
must be a Moslem and who will have power to 
adjourn or dissolve Parliament under certain speci- 
fied conditions. Alexandretta, which had been set 
off as an autonomous district Dec. 7, 1924, was in 
1930 joined to Syria. Latakia and Jebel Druse, which 
was in revolt from Aug. 5, 1925 until March, 1927, 
will continue to have separate administrations while 
becoming technically component parts of the Syrian 
Republic. Meetings of the council will decide ques- 
one ie common concern. x 

lections in 1932 to the Chamber of Deputies, in 
January and April, returned 54 Moderates and 15 
Nationalists. By agreement reached on June 11, 
the Nationalists presented four names and the Cham- 
Lid phe pr Un eg stem eM Sa them Ahmed 
\ - , Who had been ; Tur 
poy Spe ae shoe ee 

culties arising from the economi 
the political situation caused the Fre: Y Hi 


well as 
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the independence of Traq, but met with such o 
Mopettion in the Syrian Parliament that the french 
igh Commissioner withdrew it and prorogued 


. Parliament. 


The budgets for the several states for the years 

1932 and 1933, in Syrian pounds (paper) were) 

: = Pict ee is etre 1933. 

J = xpenditure. Expenditure. 
Syria... _£S8y.7,043,569 £Sy 6,924,437 £Sy. B.177.671 
Alexandrt 1,088,215 895,942 775,201 
Jeb’! Dr’se 357,057 339,933 242,341 
Latakia.. 987,689 888, 923,326 
-Lebanon. 4,029,374 4,200,554 3,526,623 

Total.. 13,505,904 13,249,766 11,245,162 


The 1933 budgets showed surplus of £Sy 190,074 
in- Alexandretta; £Sy.216,905 in Latakis: and £S8y; 
56,883 in Lebanon; total surpluses, £Sy.463,862. 
and deficits of £Sy.416,270 in Syria; and £Sy. 6,090 
in Jebel Druse; total deficits, £Sy.422,360: net sur- 
plus, £Sy.41,502. 

The budget for 1934 showed actual receipts of 
£Sy.12,650,604 and expenditures, £Sy.11,840, 827. 
aL Amel estimates for 1935 balanced at £Sy_13,- 


in gold = 20 gold franes=$3.86). The paper Syrian 
but since 1927 has been 


See was $0.648 in 1926, 
ly stable at $0.785. _The note circulation, June 
15, 1935, was £Sy.13,550,000. 

Syria has paid off its share of the Ottoman debt 
in six annual installments of $1,280,000. There is 
no other debt. 

The important railroad lines are Beirut to Damas- 
os with cornections at Royak to Homs, Homa 
and Aleppo and from Tripoli, a promising seaport, 
to Aleppo, where connection is made with the 
Bagdad railroad. Beirut, the eapital, is the seat 
of the Syrian Protestant College (1,217 students) 
founded by the Rey. Dr. Daniel Bliss in 1874, which 
shares with Robert College in Istanbul American 
educational duties in the Levant. 

Schools in 1832 numbered 685 public, with 70,035 

upils, and 1,080 private elementary schools with 
Hd pupils, and 614 foreign schools with 55,720 
pupils. 

‘The eastern part of the country is dry, being 
cut off from the sea-mojisture-laden winds by moun- 
tains. Irrigation is essential to cultivation. Tobacco, 
wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief products. 

ineral wealth is unimportant. Great Lebanon 
which extends along the Mediterranean for 120 
miles, with an average width of thirty miles, pro- 
duced olives, wheat, grapes, oranges and mulb 

. and supports much livestock. In 1932, 
the livestock census returned: sheep, 2,320,000; 
goats, 1,070,000; camels, 182,000; oxen, 260,000; 
asses, 80,000. 

About 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation. In 
1934, about 32,100 acres in Aleppo were under cotton 
produc! 2,500 metric tons (900 tons in 1933; 1,100 
tons in 1932, and 3,700 tons in 1931), and about 
12,350 acres produced 3, 
tons in 1933; 2,600 tons in 1932; 5,300 tons in 


tons in 1933; 267,400 in 
ve (15,800 tons in 1933; 5,400 in 
The yield of grapes, apricots 
. About 1,400 tons of cocoons 
uced in 1933, as compared with 2,600 tons 


m the 
lileage, 1934, was 584. 

Motor traffie across the Syrian desert between 
Damascus and Bagdad, both ways. aggregated 
4,859 passengers in 1933 and 14,119 in 1932. 

otor buses run between Beirut and Haifa (Pales- 
tine) and between Aleppo and Mosul (Iraq). Air 
service is maintained between Marseilles and 
Beirut and between Damascus and Bagdad. 


Trade in Syrian pe (paper) was: 


m a Exports. 
POOL CH SY sak £Sy.72,998,000 £8y.25,503,000 
OSD Rete os ste 63,526,000 : 
SU Te We Ses a 49,464,434 13,427,878 
OLDS PIE Ss 48 499,607 $672,510 
1933 MN Ries 45,176,158 7,791,158 
zransit trade was valued at £Sy.9,592,124 in 
1933, 8 compared, with £S8y.8,452,099 in 1932. 
Trade with the United States was: a 
fou OSes (chat daite d $3,530,877 $5,199,636 
TRG Oe Senn Me ty Ce cidcrol 2.414.416 1,791,294 
EY Dae ee Pseeheee wee; Zeb are 1, 56,668 
1,834,752 1,306,480 


_ Foreign Countries—Syria; Turkey. 


703 
TURKEY. 
THE TURKISH REPUBLIC. 
AREA, approximately 294,492 square miles. In 


Europe, 9,257 square miles; in Asia, 285,235. 


POPULATION, census of Oct. 26, 1927, 13,660,275. 
Of these 26,431 were Greeks, 11,573 Italians, 
6,206 Russians, and 27,775 other foreigners. In 
religion affiliation, 13,269,606 were Moslems, 
109,905 Orthodox Greek Church; 39,511 Roman 
Catholics, 77,433 Armenian, 24,307 Christian, 
6,658 Protestants, 81,872 Jews, 17,494 other 
religions and 2,706 undeclared. 1,004,669 (7.6%), \ 
live in European Turkey. Population in 1934, as 
estimated by the Minister of the Interior, 17,- 


popu- 
city, 
Census, 


CAPITAL, Ankara (Angora) in Anatolia, 
lation, Census, Oct., 1927, 74,789. Chief 
Istanbul egy ra cee population. 
Jan., 1932, 704,825; with suburbs, estimat 
1934, 1,050,682. Other cities, Izmir (Smyrna) 
el aarp census, 1927, 153,845; Bursa (Brusa 

1,450; Adana, 72,052; Konya (Konia), 47.286! 

GaziAntep (Aintab), 39,571, Kayseri (Caesarea), 

39,544; and Edirne (Adrianople), 45,669. 
President of the Republic, Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 

Ghazi, born 1880, term four yeats. elected August, 

1933, reelected Nov. 1, 1927; May 4, 1931, and 

March 1 35. . 

Premier, Gen. Ismet Inonu, Sept. 28, 1930. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tevfik Rustu Aras. 

Minister of Finance, Fuat Agrah. 

Minister of National Defense, Gen. Kazim Ozalp. 

Minister of the Intertor, Sukru Kaya. 

Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire 
totalled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. Cyprus and Egypt had 
passed to British domination—Cyprus annexed, 
and Egypt under a protectorate. There remained, 
therefore, in the Turkish Empire, 10,882 square 
miles of area with 1,891,000 of population in and 
around Constantinople and Adrianople on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia Minor, 199,272 square 
miles, with 10,186,900 of population; Armenia and 
Kurdistan, 71,900 square miles, with 2,000,000 of 
population: Mesopotamia, 143,250 poner miles, 
with 2,000,000 of pa Syria, 114,530 square 
miles, with 3,675,100 of population; and the Hejas 
and Yemen in Arabia, 170,300 square miles, with 
1,050,000 of gare a total of 710,224 square 
miles, with 21,273,900 of population. 

In Asia, a part of Arme has adopted a Sovief 
government and is at least in harmonious agreement 
with Soviet Russia. Syria has passed under the 
mandate of France (which see), Mesopotamia has 
been created the independent kingdom of the Iraq 
(which see); Palestine under the mandate of Great 
Britain (which see); and Arabia (which see) has 
asserted its independence, and is now the Kingdom 


f Saudi Arabia. 
Turkey in Europe is now slightly larger than 


The Persian boundary 
Iraq at 


Ararat was ceded by Persia to Turkey in 1932 in 
exchange for territory further south. ‘he southern 


runs actically due 
sixty-three vilayets or gba 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Paris), imposed on 
Turkey after the World War, various divisions of 
her territory were made, a neutral zone was set up 
on either shore of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Hellespont, and the Allied occupation 
of Constantinople became complete on March 16, 

0, 


1920. ; 

The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at An me 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 


49 
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Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
' was dissolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted 


on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, which was” 


__ in fact a new Constitution for Turkey. It declared 
that all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all power was vested in its representatives—the 
Grand National Assembly. It provided for uni- 
versal suffrage without religious or race distinction 
and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 
social reform. 
~ On Nov. 1, 1922, it declared that Mohammed VI 
was deposed as Sultan, and the Sultanate abolished. 
He left Constantinople in secret. On March 2, 1924, 
it declared that his successor as Caliph, Abdul 
Medjid II, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of 
Islam) and that the Caliphate was vested in the 


= 
~~ 


_ Assembly. All princes of the House of Osman were |” 


expelled, 
’ The success of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, soldier 
and able diplomatist, who was chosen President 
of the Assembly and Commander-in-Chief, in driving 
out the Greeks in 1922 from Smyrna (formerly 
with a Pe nc of 225,000, now about 150,000) 
and its hinterland, establishing his army on the 
‘Straits, negotiating the Lausanne Treaty to replace 
the discarded Treaty of Sevres, will be found in 
~The World Almanac of 1925. Pages 669-671. 
_ ‘Turkey was invited on July 6, 1932, to join the 
League of Nations, and the National Assembly 
accepted St a special session the same day. The 
; Borel Minister, Tewfik Rushtu Bey took his seat 
_ July 18, Turkey becoming then the 56th member 
of the League. Turkey was elected to one of the 
ee penanent seats on the Council in September, 


é MODERNIZING THE STATE. 


_A constitution replacing the Fundamental Law of 
921’ was adopted in October, 1925. It provided for 
ingle legislative National Assembly of 283 Deputies 
ted on a basis of one to each 50,000 people by 
ales over 18. This provision was changed on Dec. 


lected for four years, Feb. 8, 1935, which began its 
ssion has 399 members including 17;.women. All 
_ are members of the Popular Party except 16 Inde- 
_ pendents. 
__ The National Assembly elects the President of the 
Republic for a four-year term from among its mem- 
ers. He heres the executive power through the 
Council of Ministers when he appoints. The Assem- 
ly may at any time dismiss the government. 
_ The program, as reiterated by the all dominant 
epublican People’s party at its fourth congress in 
inkara May 10, 1935, under the name of ‘“‘Kemal- 
is (1) Sovereignty belongs to the people through 
rand National Assembly; (2) class distinctions 
abolished and equal rights for men and women 


‘e recognized; (3) the State should own all public. 


e, and should control industry with the right 
_, to purehase any enterprise when deemed desirable; 
(4) religion is a private concern and the State shall 
ot interfere except to insure that religious prejudice 
“not made the pretext for reactionary propaganda 
endangering the safety of the repulic; (5) individual 
eedom and private ownership are guaranteed pro- 
ided they do not conflict with the public interest; 
all the country’s resources, human and material, 

e used for its defense. 
4 years a steady flow of legislation has been en- 
to Westernize the country, weld it into a self 


__ By tacit omission polygamy and slavery we 
“Waa bolished, civil marriages were made obligatory and 
‘istration of marriages was ordered; the power to 
Dart divorces was given to the President. The 
larriage age for women was fixed at seventeen and 
men at eighteen, Public declaration of intention 
must be made fifteen days before the ceremony. 
strict prohibition law passed in 1923 proved 
: Along and was replaced in 1924 by a new law 
inuing the liquor traffic under heavy taxes and a 
Measure of government control. 
The Gregorian calendar was adopted, the 24-hour 
clock, and (effective Jan. 1, 1933) the metrie system. 
‘Turkish cities were renamed as shown at the head of 
ye s article with the old names that had been generally 
used in foreign countries in parentheses. 
_ All Turks were ordered to adopt family names, a 


cessity impressed on the government by the re- 
. / 


¥ 


medan Sabbath. { 
Ankara has been rebuilt into a modern capital at é 
an expenditure of about $100,000,000. 


ARABIC ALPHABET DISCARDED. 


In April, 1928, the Assembly enacted the substitu- 
tion of the Roman alphabet for the Arabic in all 
official documents. The Turkish numerals had al- | 
ready been discarded. The change aprete rapidly ~ 
over the country. A new dictionary has been pre- © 
pared and new textbooks for schools. The alphabet — 
omits Q, W and X;it addsa Cand anS each witha — 
cedilla, a G with an accent and I, O and U each with 4 
two dots above like the umlaut. Lg 

Fifteen years were allowed the people to become © 
accustomed to the new system before making it 
obligatory. Strenuous efforts were made to teach — 
adults to read and write, using the new alphabet, for ‘ 
the law provided that all citizens under 40 who by 
May 31, 1931, were not in possesssion of a certificate 
of literacy from a national school could not exercise j 
the right of citizenship. Schools, both day snd night, 
for adults were opened throughout the country; 
500,000 men and women were certified the first year 
and 615,000 adults were registered the second winter. 
Kemal Pasha had declared the Arabic characters 
“responsible for 80% of Turk illiteracy’. It is as- 
serted that illiteracy has fallen from 85% to 42%. 

In 1932-33 there were 6,733 primary schools with 
15,864 teachers, and 567,963 pupils; and 240 secon- 
dary and higher schools with 3,543 teachers and 56,- 
043 students. The old University of Istanbul was 
closed in June, 1933, and the new one opened by the 
government in December, 1933, with a staff of pro- 
fessors greatly augmented by non-Aryan exiles from 
Germany. 

A Ve seep ch Language Commission was set up 
in 1933 to effect a reform and simplification of the 
Turkish language by eliminating the Arabic and 
Persian words that had become embedded in it. 
On Jan. 20, 1935, President Mustapha Kemal Ata- 
turk approved the first 1,000 words selected by them > 
as being really Turkish and free from foreign taint. 

Premier Ismet In6nu plans an air force of a mini- 
mum of 500 planes and appealed successfully to the 

ple in June, 1935,-to subscribe to a fund of about 
24,000,000 above the regular government appropria- 
tion to establish the air force. The budgets had car- 
ried annually for several years an appropriation of 
about £T40,000,000 for national defense, but that of 
1934-35 carried: Army, £T40,964,881; Navy. £T3,- 
808,808; military factories, £T3,290,643: and Air 
Force, £T4,583,774; a total of £T52,648,316. The 
budget for 1935-36 carried another increase, making 
bs total oO defense £T66,947,062. (approximately 

The strength of the active army in 1934 was 10,000 
officers and 90,000 men, of the DAV. 800 officers and 
4,000 men, and of the air force, 3,410 of all ranks — 
with 370 airplanes. Service is compulsory, 18 months 
- the dave aes fy Mee years e the ee services and 
hree ye e navy. en are called up at the 
age of 20, about 60,000 annually. 

Effective laws to stamp out the illicit traffic in 
narcotic S were enacted in 1933. Cultivation 
of drug-producing plants will be supervised and 
limited, private factories closed, one factory owned 
and Managed by the government will manufacture 
such quantities as are required for medical purposes, 
and the export of opium will be handled exclusively 
by pa pele organization under government. 

A mutual guarantee and neutrality treaty for three 
years was signed by Turkey and Russia on Dec. 
17, 1925. This was renewed and amplified Dec. 17, 
1929, and Oct. 30, 1931, and commercial treaties 
signed with the United States, Oct. 1, 1929, and with 
rie aa oe 1, 1930. A treaty with G 

all outstan uestions w: 
10, 1930. A reciproc: 4 Tae 
was signed with t! 
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The National Assembly in 1929 consoli 7 
Public works program for the next 12 years foe me 
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construction of a network of rail 


ways, rts : 
breakwaters, aiktes toon 


and \in irrigation and reclamation proj- 


| ects. Supervision of the work was given to Swedish 


meers. Highway reconstruction is being studied. 
. The Turkish Council of Ministers on Jan. 9, 1934, 


‘formally announced the adoption of a five-year in, 


dustrial plan. It provides for an outlay of $32,000,- 


* 000 for 15 State factories in Anatolia (12 to be built 


wholly by the government and three, textile mills, 
to be left to private enterprise); the hydraulic elec- 
trification of Anatolia; and the exploitation of coal, 


copper and oil deposits. 


The Government in September, 1934, bought out 
the two French companies that held the concessions 
for the port facilities of Istanbul in order to take 
over entire control of the port on Jan. 1, 1935. In 
1933, 9,988 vessels of 11,118,356 tons called at that 
port inclusive of those in transit. 

The Turkish merchant marine, July 1, 1935, was 
composed of 172 steamships of 196,708 gross tonnage, 
and 10 motor ships of 2,576 gross tonnage. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco, which goes to almost all 
world marts: cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20 mil- 
lion acres are in forests. 


The harvests, in thousands of metric tons, were: 


: 1931. 1932 1933 1934. 
LS Se 2,856.2 1,877 2,712 2,409.9 
LS ee 1,658.7 1,059 1,599 1,879.2 
UO er 556.4 344 561 322 
BETO Rod oh. ores cie gn ins 398.7 198 341 309 
oo eS ee ee 117.8 127 208 145 
Beet sugar....... 22.8 27 73 65 
05 LU ae 19.7 6 27 17 


The value of the chief exports in 1934 were: 
Tobacco, £T13,369,000; raisins, £T6,879,000; eggs 
£T2,629,000; hazelnuts (shelled), £TS8,051,000; 
Livestock, £T5,.825,000; figs (dried), £T2,791,000; 
cotton, £7T5,225,000; wool, £T3,885,000; mohair, 
£T3,780,000; and carpets (1933), £T1,137,438. 

The livestock census of 1934, returned: Horses, 
563,000; mules, 46,000; asses, 955,000; camels, 88,000; 
buffaloes, 539,000: cattle, 5,708,000; sheep, '10,719,- 
000; es coger BF 6,362,000; goats (mohair), 
2,636,000. The wool slip in 1932 was 12,000 metric 
tons, and the mohair clip 4,000 tons. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet 
developed, chrome ore, zinc, manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax ere 4 asphalt, meerschaum, some 

and lignite, it, some gold and silver, and 
petroleum on lands bordering the Marmora Sea. 
- Turkish fisheries are regarded as important, but 
manufactures ure small and methods crude. 

Railway mileage of standard gauge in May, 1931, 

36 ites, with 225 miles of narrow gauge. 


3 Ankara 
phorus. In Sept., 1933, the Samsun-Sivas line (250 
miles) was completed, given an outlet on the Black 
Sea. Another link in the chain which will give the 
needed outjJet on the Mediterranean is the Kay- 
seri-Ulukiahla line which may be finished in 1934, 


- when also the Ankara-Filyos line (300 miles) which 


in Ankara in 
bul opened 

age sbout. a 
{936 nen £7159, 969,000, with a cover of £1 28,745,500 


a 


a 


taps the coal fields on the Black Sea Coast and the 
Koval hed a tenant od oo sotien joins the Bagdad 
opens w e Arghani copper mines, 
bie x . The Kutahia-Boli Kesir 
(160 miles) connecting the Bagdad railway with 
line is completed but was blocked by a 

e Izmir. 


ment on May 1, 1935. 


The unit of currency is the piaster (par of ex- 
Ce ai cents), of which 100—1 pound Turkish—= 
$4.40 gold. Average ex e rates for the Turkish 

gand wore: 102s, SOG0G:, 174, $0,529) 1925, 
39, $0.4853; 1930, $0.484; 1931, $0,475; 1932, 
933, $0.60. In 1934’ under the new par it 
80 cents and stood at 80 cents on Sept. 


Zach 


’ The budgets for the fiscal years (June 1 to May 


tad : ‘ 


- 


\ 
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priating $120,000,000 to be used exclusively for the 


31) trom 1926 to 1931 all showed surpl 
budgets in Turkish pounds were: aii ee ae 4 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
1931-32, actual.........185,923,417 198,264,000 
1932-33, estimated ...... 169,354,600 169,146,747 
1933-34, estimated... ... 170,.477.000 170,474,794 
1934-35 estimated. ..... 184,081,000 184,075,636 
1935-36 estimated... ... 195,013,000 195,011,053 


Foreign trade figures in thousands of pou 
Turkish and thousands of dollars at avers orn 
change for the year given are: 


Imports Exports. 
£T000. $000. £TO0O” “ 000. 
TO99" k24: + 255,989 120,315 155,376 73,027 
POST eas 147,55 69,940 151,454 71,769 
er me mee | 

Eo ae ‘98 .662 101,306 4 
ry eee 74,675, 35.321 - 96/161 45.98 

Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Expor 
1929 . $5,810,221 $12. 165.644 
9: 4,384,568 11,637.620 
. 1,713,220 8,084,731 
. 1,539,485 .388,150 
. 1,342:756 8,191,379 
. 2,699,337 7,160,956 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 
RUSSIA. 


AREA, Land area, 8,144,228 square miles (21,352,- 


572 square kilometers). 


POPULATION, census of 1926-27, 147,01 
(males, 71,024,300; females, 75,989,300). ‘Gonstty. 
1 to the square mile. Population, Jan, 1, y 
168,000,000 (official estimate). ee 


CAPITAL, Moscow, population, 3,663, 
estimated, Jan. 1, 1933). ee oe 


By pare of People's Commissars, selected by the 
, 


‘entral Executive Committee. 
Chairman of the Council, V. M. Molotov. 


Vice-Chatrmen of the Council, J. BE, 
V. Y. Chubar, V. I. Mezhbauk. 


Commissar for Foreign Affairs, M. M. Litvinoff. 
Commissar for Defense, K. E. Voroshilov. tt 
Commissar for Internal Supply, I. Y. Veitzer. 
Commissar for Food Industries, A. I. Mikoyen. 
Commissar for Foreign Trade, A. Rosengoltz. 
Commissar for Transportation, L. M. Kaganovich. 
Commissar for Water Transportation, N. 1. Pakhomoy, 
Commissar for Communications, A. I. Rykoy.. | 
Commissar for Finance, G. T. Grinko. 


_ Rudzutak, 


Chairman, Commissicn of Soviet Control, J. E. Rud- — 


zutak. 
Commissar for Heavy industry, G. K, Ordzhonikidze, 
Commissar for Light Industry, I. E. Liubimoy.. ~ 
Commtssar for Lumber Industry, 8. 8. Lobov. 
Chatrman, State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 


Vv. I. Mezhiauk. 

Commissar for Agriculture, M. A. Chernoy. 

Commissar for Grain and Livestock State Farms. 
M. I. Kalmanovich, 

Commissar for Home Affairs, G. G. Yagoda, 

Chairmen of the Central Executive Committee, U. S. 
S. R., M. I. Kalinin, Petrovsky, A. G. 
Cherviakoy, Gazanfar Mussabekov, etyrbay 
Aitakov, Faizulla Khodzhayev, and A. Rakhim 
bayer. 
The Soviet Union, USSR, stretches across two con- 

tinents, from the North Pacific to the Baltic. 


On Mareh 12, 1917, the day of the revolution that 
destroyed Czardom, Imperial 
8,764,586 square miles of territory, with 182,182,600 
(official ‘‘revision” estimate of 1915) of population; 
this included 131,796,800 in European Russia; 
13,229,100 in the Caucasus, 10,377 in Siberia; 
and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic provinces. 

The changes wrought by the World War, the 


revolutionary movements in minor regions, treaty 


decrees of the Allied and Associated Governments 
and negotiations of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic as to political and economic rela- 
tions brought dismemberment to the old empire 


and great modifications of territory and relationship 
rd the new federation (USSR) of many of — 


ard 
the old districts and provinces. Five independent 


Tt. 
occupies the northern part of Asia and the eastern 
half of Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. 


Russia comprised ” 


=a 
Se: 
3 


. Tatvia (independent) .. 


t 


_ Latvia, Aug. 11; Poland, 
Oct. 


_ Bessarabia (to Roumania xe 
_ Kars area (semi-autonomous)... 


States have risen in the west. In 1920 the Russian 
Soviet Government concluded treaties of peace. 
with each: Estonia} Feb. 2; Lithuania, July 12; 


. 14; which recognized the territorial limitations 
of each or provided for further settlement. That 
same year agreement was reached by the Allied 

_ Powers whereby Roumania received Bessarabia, 
taken from her in 1878, subject to later discussion 
by Russia. The former Turkish province of Kars, 

also taken in 1878, was renounced by the Soviet in 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 3, 1918. The 
area and population lost were: 


Poland (independent).......... 
_ Finland (independent) . 
Esthonia (independent) 


Lithuania (independent 


AY Le 260.493 24,689,600 


‘Yhe present territory of the USSR is 93% of the 
Czarist Empire; the present population, 92%. 


wy -~_USSR STATES IN 1935. 


_ Many political reassignments have been made 
under Bolshevik control, The composition, area in 
square kilometers, population and capitals of the 

_ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as established 

the Treaty of Union July 6, 1923, with the 


by 
ie eerO8 of the Uzbek S. S. R. and the Turkoman 


S. R. in 1924, and Tajikistan in October, 1929, 


-_ aecording to the census of December, 1926, are as 


follows: — 
_. _ Constituent Republics Area, Sq. K. Pop., 1926 
‘Russian S. F.S. R.........19,757,953 100,858,000 
White Russian S. S -. 126,792 4,983,900 
_ Ukrainian 8. S. R. 51,731  29/020:300 
Pranscaucasian 8. F. S 184,492 5,850,700 
_ Turkoman S.S.R......... 91,2 1,030,500 
WUPDER SS, Re ose ea 240,388 4,447,600 
Tajikistan 8. S$. Ri222222122 5,1 22600 
Gait $e LES 
BSoscit-. Dotals. ssjc.. 21.397,672 147,013,600 


ney 


mighe FS 
28D 


_ In the above list the Transcaucasian S. F. S. R. 
_ Yepresents a union of three Soviet Socialist Republics 
as follows: 
ght ON Population. Capital City. 
2,312,000 Baku 


Population. Capital City- 
00 Ufa 


Verkhneudinsk 
Cheboksary 
Simferopol 
Makhach-Kala 


Izhevsk 
Yakutsk 


in the R. §. 


5 
3 


gush A 
an settlements, and their administrative centers 


rea owns-outside their own borders. The areas are: 
AUNBHOM Maen? es vase ses ips 114,200 Krasnodar 
Biro-Bidghan............ »._50.000 _Biro-Bidzhan 
hechen-Ingush........ 274,000 Grozny 


37,000 


Resiiieters on teas\.folnic ss Batalpashinsk 
plea Rehviajers Nalchik 


_ Komi Syktyvkar 
=) Mi YoshKar-Ola 
01 2 Ordzhonikidze 
PeOlvati i... “signe Sees H Oirat-Tula 
BBR Autonomous S. S. R., in the Ukrainian 
S.S. R. is: 
UGC R Ce Gee 572,000 Tiraispol 


_ The three Autonomous Republics in the Trans- 


Nakhichevan 
: 200,500 Sukhum 
131,300 Batum 


Oct. 12; and Finland, | 


The two Autonomous areas 
Federation are: 
Mountain Karabakh (Azer- 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


The population of the principal cities, census of 
December, i926, and official estimate, January, 1933. 


City. Census, 1926. Est. 1933, 
MOSCONE pices aha he Mere 2,025,947 3, ,000 
Leningrad as2 .iceieaies 2 bot eer 2,839,000 
FOR BLE OV ocoiiscs ose ee eles ieee 5 5 
Bakilcc.t© sty ctae we eens 453,333 709,000 
A OY, 2) i: tenn iogrGerenver & Oh ae ee wanlets 513,657 608,000 
Rostov-on-Don.......-.--.- 323,225 520,000 
‘Pash Rent. ”ce lines. vemos 323,544 491,060 
Sverdlovsk 

(formerly Ekaterinburg)... 131,669 481,000 
Gorky (formerly 

Nizhni-Novgorod).......- 220,819 477,000 

ORAD 2 oh Be uta Rika c yetapeiere 420,862 443,000 
Diflisy ye Svs peat fo 294,044 414,000 
Stalingrad (formerly 

wTsarltsy®) ihe iced = Shel Pi aiarate 143,110 412,000 
Dniepropetrovsk (formerly 

Bkaterinoslayv) ... . 232,925 378,000 
SAPATOV ocx acres Ce jn ete & 215,276 338,000 


THE CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS. 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, Capital Moscow, (Soviet Russia proper) 
contains nearly 70% of the population of the Soviet 
Union and includes 92% cf its territory. The 
population, census of December, 1926, was 100,858,- 
000 and the area 19,757,953 square kilometers. Its 
territories stretch from the Latvian and Fin 
borders and the White Russian and Ukrainian lines 
on the west, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 
from the Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of 
the Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Persia, 
Afghanistan, Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
It includes forty former provinces of European 
Russia, three provinces of the Northern Caucasus, 
the greater part of Siberia and the Far East. Its 
twelve autonomous republics and fifteen auton- 
omous areas are representative of its principal 
minor national groups. 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Minsk, was proclaimed January 1, 1919. 
It has a population of 4,983,900 census of December, 
1926, and an area of 126,792 square kilometers. It 
occupies six former counties of the Minsk province 
and parts of the old Smolensk, Vitebsk and Gomel 
provinces. ‘oak 

Under the. Czars White Russia was the 
settlement of the Jewish pcpulation. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composition 
is White Russians 72.2%, Great Russians 14.1%. 
Jews 10.6%, Poles 2%, other nationalities 1.1%, 

The country is agricultural, the soil largely marshy 
and lacking in fertility. The lack of land was so great 
that it could not be solved by expropfiating the 
large holdings. Some 250,000 acres have been added 
to the farm lands by drainage, and it is planned to 
increase this to 5,400,000 acres during the next 
three years. 
enue ce Reape ion hae ReCy Ore: linen, 

ches, leather, confections, 0’ ressing, glass, 
paper, foodstuffs. . nen 

he Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Kharkov, is the most densely populated of the 


pale of ~ 
e 


capital Kiev, is the most densely populated of the - 


Constituent Republics having 19.7% of the U.S. S. R. 
Population in 2% of the area, its population, census 
of December, 1926, being»29,020,300, with an area 
of 451,731 square kilometers. The nian 
S. S. R. was proclaimed in December 1917 and formed 
in December, 1919. It borders on the Black Sea, with 
Poland and Rumania on the west and southwest. 


Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% . 


Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies, ete. There are 
also about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. The city population includes 
47.5% Ukrainians, 25% Russians, and 22.7% Jews. 
Three-fourths of the schools teach in the Ukrainian 


language, : 
The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt,. 
ne Rake wheat- ; 
Sugar beets and oil seeds are important cro I" 
livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. * a} 
In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a nui 


4 


roducing section of the Soviet Union, : 


wy 


q- 


Storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 


» Ashkhabad, 
ated of 491,216 square 


Z ot eae 75% of the coal mined in the country, 
0% of the iron and a large proportion of the man- 
ae There are heavily developed chemical and 

‘dye industries, salt mines, etc. Electric power 
development is making rapid advances and in the 
rural districts over 200,000 farms are supplied with 
current. On the Dnieper River the largest hydro- 
‘electric development in Europe has begun operation 
with an ultimate capacity of 455,000 kilowatts. 

The Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, capital Tiflis, represents the union of 
Azerbaijan, formed April, 1920, Armenia, formed 

ember, 1920, and Georgia, formed February, 
1921, joined in December, 1922, in a single Con- 
Stituent Republic. The population, census of 
December, 1926, was 5,850,700, and the area 184,492 
square kilometers. 

In addition to Armenians, Azerbaijan Turks, 
Geo: , Russian, Germans, Greeks and Persians, 
the conglomerate population includes many small 
nationalities such as Abkhages, Adjarians, Aisors, 
Jews, Kurds, Ossetes. Talishes, Tats, etc. Each of 
the nationalities maintains its own language, customs 
and habits. Some like the Georgians and Armenians, 
have a civilization over a thousand years old, while 
others until recently have had no written language. 

Azerbijan has at Baku the most imporjant oil 
field in Russia, Georgia in Chiaturi possesses the 


. greatest dnown depasits of manganese, Other indus- 


tries include copper mining, cotton ginning, wine 
production, silk spinning, leather factories, tanning 
Plants, saw mills, dairies. Many new electrification 
oo are recently completed or in construction. 

ewly discovered natural riches include deposits 
of lead, zine, silver, asbestos and pumice stone. 
Spat erops are cotton, wine grapes, citrus fruits 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized in 1924. The Uzbek S. S. R., 
capital Tashkent, had a population of 5,270,200, 
census of December, 1926, and an area of 340,388 
square kilometers. The Turkoman S. S. R., capital 

had a ee, of 1,030,500 and an 

ilometers. The area includes 

@ new regrouping of Khiva and Bokhara. The 

Tsarist Government conquered this territory at the 

Peeiuning of the nineteenth century and suppressed 
national independence and culture. 

Cotton is the chief crop. Vineyards, fruit orchards 


t and silk growing are also important. Irrigation is a 


_is a marked development in cotton textile 


; 


necessity to agriculture and many large projects are 

under way including an extension of the rrigated, 

area to 3,400,000 dessiatins (9,180,000 acres). a 

nts, 

, coal mining, the oil industry, and the salt 
industry. 

Tajikistan was raised from an Autonomous 
Republic in Uzbekstan to a Federal State in October, 
1929. Its area is about 100,000 square miles and its 
population, census of 1926, is 822,600. It is in the 
extreme south of Central Asia and borders on 
Afghanistan and China. The Tajiks speak Frasit 
‘The mineral resources of the country are believed to 
be 


great. 

The flag of the U. 8. S. R. is red_ bearing in the 
upper left canton a golden sickle and a golden ham- 
mer cr surmounted by a red star edged with 
Baan” canton is separated by a gold band from 

* the field. 


OVERTHROW OF CZARIST GOVERNMENT. 


The Imperial Government was overthrown March 
12, 1917, by an uprising of the people at Petrograd, 
in which the Guard Regiments and the Cossacks 
joined. The Czar abdicated on March 15. A pro- 
Visional government, led by Prince Lvov and later 
by Kerensky, assumed ete but was unable to 
solve the grave economic problems. Popular dis- 
content found expression in the Soviets (councils of 
workers, peasants and soldiers), a spontaneous rev- 
olutionary growth. On November 7, under the Bol- 
sheviki 


led by Lenin, the Soviets seized power and 
establish the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. 


The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 

(of OS 5 manibers) on July 4, 1923, in Moscow, 

unanimously approved of a new Federal Constitu- 

tion for the Him 5 tke aoe EeTED he. 
t ttee on July 6, actin: 

ee feral. Parl jected Fede 


iament, ¢é ral Coe 
accord. to its provisions. The new cons 
_ was ratified by the federal Congress of Soviets, 


January 30, 1924. 
The Soviet republics that. ‘united in a Federal 


state” in the agreement were the Russian t 


e Soviet Republic, which now includes 
¥ pipsee ca the Far Pastern Republie, The Ukraine, 
“White Russia, and the Transcaucasian Federated 


r Soulniist Soviet Republic (Azerbaijan. Georgia and 
oh 
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Armenia). The constitution was drawn up on 

the assumption that other states and\ dependencies 

will adhere to it and provides that “each federated 

ree a the right of freely withdrawing from 
on. 


Universal suffrage of all citizens of both sexes 
provided in the Constitution, with the exception of 
persons living on the labor of others, former members 
of the Czarist secret police and clergymen of the 
former State Church. ‘The disfranchised elements 
5 ~ Yeah ns 2.5% of the population of voting age and 
this percentage tends to decrease. The Seventh All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, meeting in February, 1935, 
adopted resolutions providing for changes in the 
Constitution to establish direct and secret balloting. 
Other changes provided for equalizing the ratio of 
representation in the towns and the country districts, 
which formerly had been weighted in favor of the ur- 
ban paette Before the electors voted directly 
only for city and village Soviets. The selective system 
for higher political organs was pyramidal in form, 
These soviets in turn selected delegates to district 
Soviets, which chose delegates to provincial and 
autonomous republican Soviets, which in turn selected 
delegates to the Soviets of the Union Republies and 
the All-Union Congress. 


THE ALL-UNION CONGRESS. 


The supreme organ of authority is the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. of upwards of 2,000 membe 
which meets about once in two years. It is compos. 
of representatives of town and township Soviets, and 
of provincial councils of Soviets. 

During intervals between the All-Union Congresses 
supreme authority devolves upon the Central 
Executive Committee, consisting of the Council of 
the Union and the Council of Nationalities. The 
Council of the Union (450 members, originally 371) - 
is elected by the All-Union Congress from representa- 
tives of the six constituent republics, in proportion to 
their population. The Council of Nationalities (139 
members) is formed of representatives of the Con- 
stituent and Autonomous Republics, 5 delegates 
from each, and of representatives of autonomous 
areas, one delegate from each. Members of the 
Council are elected at the Republican and regional 
congresses of Soviets. 

The Central Executive Committee selects a 
Presidium of 27 members, to which the powers of the. 
Committee are delegated while the Committee is not 
in session. The Presidium consists of nine members 
representing the Presidium of the Council of the 
Union, nine representing the Presidium of the 
Council of Nationalists and nine elected by the two 
Councils in joint session. 

The Centrai Executive Committee selects the mem- 
bers of the Council of Peoples Commissars which 
serves as the executive body of the Soviet State, 
responsible to the Executive Committee and its 
presidium. The Council has a chairman and seven- 
teen commissars, each serving as head of an executive 
department, three of whom act as yice-chairmen. 
The portfolios are Foreign Affairs, Defense, Internal 
Supply, Food Industries, Foreign Trade, Transporta- 
tion, Water Transportation, Communications, Fi- 
nance, Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Lumber 
Industry, Soviet Control Commission, State Plan- 
ning Commission, Agriculture, Grain and Livestock 
State Farms and Home Affairs. Each of the seven 
Constituent Republics similarly has it# Council of. 
People’s Commissars, redu iene the federal 
portfolios, save in the case of those of Foreign Affairs, 
Defense, Foreign Trade, Transportation and Com- 
munications, and, in addition, having Commissariats 
for Municipal Economy, Justice, Education, Health 
and Social Welfare. , 

Three permanent committees are attached to the 
Council of People’s Commissars. They are the 
State Planning Commission, the Council for Labor 
and Defense (STO), which deals with problems of 
economic life and defense, and the Commission of 
Soviet Control, which exercises regulatory and super- 
visory functions in connection with the carrying out 
of governmental decrees. 

The Central Executive Committee, which must 
meet three times a year, issues legal codes, decrees, 
ordinances and orders, combines the legislative an 
administrative work of the Union and defines the 
activities of tne Presidium, and of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. It has the Brig to annul 
and suspend the decrees, etc., of the Presidium 
and of viet Congresses of the several states, 
and of other authorities. 

All decrees, dispositions, etc., must be published 
in. the six principal languages current in_ the 
Federated. Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, White 
Russian, Georgian, Armenian and Turkish-Tartar). 
_ Phe Supreme Court of thé Union, attached to- 
the Central Executive Committee, gives. the Supreme 
Courts in the Constituent Republics Lora! inter= 
pretations on Federal legislation, and the legisla- 


ry ( _ 
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tion of the Constituent Republics; decides legal 
conflicts between Constituent Republics, and 
examines cases of accusation against high officials 
of the Union. 
; Land and natural resources are held in trust by 
‘ the Government for the general population, and 
may not be acquired by private title. Every citizen 
is entitled to secure land for cultivation, the form 
of tenure being that of perpetual leasehold. Natural 
‘resources are exploited by the state trusts, by mixed 
companies, under concession, in which the state 
has a participating interest, or by private com- 
panies under concession. Such private concessions 
~ run for a limited period of years (generally fifteen). 
iy The transport system as well as posts, telephones 
4 and telegraphs, are operated as Government depart- 
hk ments. Industry is conducted largely by state 
| trusts.* Private factories employing not over twenty 
f persons may be operated without formality. For 
trusts. For enterprises employing from twenty-one 
to one hundred persons, permission of local authorities 
is necessary, and for larger enterprises a special leas- 
ing or concession agreement from the Government is 
; required. Many industrial enterprises are con- 
ie ducted bythe cooperatives. Universal military 
f service is incumbent. Non-producers (i.e., persons 
not engaged in socially useful work) May not vote 
and are exempt from army service. 
_ By a decree of July 40, 1934, the United State 
Political Department (OGPU), which had exercised 
judicial as well as police functions in respect of cer- 
_ tain political crimes and crimes against State prop- 
erty, was abolished. Its police functions were trans- 
_ ferred to a newly created Commissariat for Home 
Affairs. Political crimes formerly dealt) with by 
_ the judicial tribunal of the OGPU are henceforth to 
be referred to the appropriate Courts.- 
‘ The Seventh All-Union Congress of Soviets met 
_ in Moscow Jan. 30 to Feb. 8, 1935. There were 2,007 
— voting delegates and 535 advisory delegates. Of the 
voting delegates 378 were women; 73.8% were Com- 
-munist Party members. Of the voting delegates 936 
were workers, 473 were of peasant stock (including 
263 collective farmers), 154 were red army. dele- 
_ gates, 377 were persons in public life, including 
A business executives, 67 were professional men and 
__- representatives of the arts. 
7 ers 


ai ae THE POLITICAL BUREAU. 
The Communist Party is the only legalized politi- 
cal organization in the Soviet Union, though non- 


¢ 


Con The third (Communist) International, an inter- 
arene labor political organization, was founded 


_ by Lenin March 5, 1919. During its early years it 
held annual congresses. Of recent years the inter- 
vening periods have lengthened. The sixth congress 
was held in 1928, the seventh in the summer of 1935. 
the congress of 1935 


George Dimitrov, former 
Bulgarian Communist leader, was elect : 

j pate of the organization. ee 
) Soman 

es INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Normal diplomatic relations have been = 
“ iished between the U. 8. S. R. and all furopean eeane 


_ Department sent a note to the Soviet Governm 
esting that proceedings of the congress of tne 
mo Third. International, held in Moscow in August 
_ were in violation of the “non-propaganda” : 
' ment signed by Commissar Litvinoff at the time of 
‘yee nition. ugust 27 the Soviet Government 
74 


recog! A 
r ped that it had no jurisdiction over proceedings 
7, 


Bs a in are 


76.) Wr eee 
re ae a 


Soviet Socialist Re 


Czarist regime and other claims, 
damages caused 
vention, | 
the Treaty of Rapello in 1922 Germany and the me 
Soviet Grion waived their respective claims. The 4 


negotiations ; 
tations with France were broken by the French — 
Government in 1927 when it demanded the recall — 
of Ambassador Rakovsky, and they have not been 
resumed. (French figures on the Czarist debt, as 
of April, 1926, were 6,738 million gold francs.) | 
The status of Russian debts to the United States, 
as shown by the Treasury ledgers on Aug. 1, 1926, 
was: Net, $187,729,750; sales of war material, 
$406,082; obligations on account of relief supplies. 
furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919, $4,465,465, 
Total net principal, $192,601,297. As of Nov. 15s — 
1925, unpaid interest due aggregated $68,390,105, — 
bringing the total-debt as of that date to $260,- — 
991,402. There was also $75,000,000 of bankers’ 
loans overdue and unpaid, and the value of American 
property confiscated in Russia was estimated as 
over $400,000,000. 4 
The Soviet Government has counter claims re- 
lating to the invasion ef American troops in the 
Archangel region, 1918-19. In the _ Roosevelt- 
Litvinoff exchanges of November, 1933, Litvinoff 
waived on behalf of the Soviet Government similar 
claims relating to the operations of American troops ~ 
in Siberia, 1918-19. j 
During the course of the World Economic Con- 
ference at London in the summer of 1933 Maxim 
Li t Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
concluded a series of non-aggression zgreements 
designed to assure peaceful relations with neighbor 
countries. These agreements not only renounced 
aggression as among the signators, but included a 
definition of aggression based on the inclusive formula 
offered earlier in the year by the Soviet delegates - 
at the Arms Conference at Geneva. One such treaty 
was signed with seven contiguous countries, viz., 
Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, 
Roumania and Turkey. A_ second treaty was 
signed with the countries of the Little Entente 
(Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugo-Sl 
to this treaty Turkey also was a party. A 
separate pact was concluded with Lithuania. 
tes bebe treaty with Italy was signed Sept. 


Nd 


a a 


(1925); Germany, 
(1927); 


ee 


A Franco-Soviet pretocol pledging mutual su 

to an Eastern European agreement to keep the ak 
was signed Dec. 6, 1934. The agreement was sub- — 
mitted to Germany, Poland and other nations. A _ 
Franco-Soviet treaty providing for mutual assistance _ 

in case of attack on either by a third power was 

ten Ee a ae Ried de ae! treaty was subse- 
ut een the . 
Caeehostovakia May 16. Bowles elena 
he visit of Sir Anthony Eden, high Bri : 

stag hoa to pee ad oe 1935, mas toe 

oser cooperation between 
in working for peace in Europe, pea dating i 


A new credit agreement was signed with 
ae oe pone eter tinanetal credits of Soo boN.. 
, running over ears nt or 
Sant orders in Germany. eae aiid nthe dk: 
he U.S. S. R. accepted membership in t 
of Nations Sept. 14, 1934, on the inyltunige aates 


countries. It was assi + 
as gned a permanent seat on the . 


ment thereafter negotiated the so-call 
ed vate with border countries marae dhe pent 
mInmediately effective as among them, 


Negotiations for the sale of th 
e Sovie 

Chinese Eastern Railway to the State of Memories 
were opened in Tokio in June, 1933. Agreement was 
reached March 26, 1935. The sale was effected by 
UE eee geanee Japenese yen, one-third in 

: er in goods, payments to run ; 
a period of three years. The nets was built ia the” 
nineties by the Czarist government. * 


Soviet diplomatic relations with China, inter- — 


rupted for four re 
November, 1 032) ane were resumed at the end of 


¥ 
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a EDUCATION. 


Education in the Soviet Union follows the general 

American plan of being a charge against the Con- 
stituent Republics and against local budgets. About 
two-thirds of the appropriations are local. 

In 1930 universal compulsory education for chil- 

_ dren over a four-year period was introduced for the 
first time in Russian history. In 1933 the period 
Was extended to seven years. 

The percentage of literacy among the population 
at the close of 1932 was estimated at 90% as com- 
pared with 27-30% in 1917. 

Expenditures for education dur! recent years, in 

“million rubles, were: 1931, 4,399; 1932, 6,508; 1933, 
7,100; 1934, 8,900; 1935, 11,112. 

In 1934 there were nearly 10,000 newspapers in 
U.S. S. R. with a total circulation of 36,500,000. In 
1913 there were 860 newspapers, circulation 2,500,000. 

Statistics for primary and secondary schools 
are as follows: 


Year. Schools. Teachers. Primary. Secondary. 
1913-14....106,300 ...... 7,235,988 1563,480 
1926-27....110,773 303,714 9,522,087 1,204,541 
1927-28....118,222 336,021 9,946,296 1,408,694 
1928-29.. 24,429 3,328 10,466,552 1,606,396 

29-30... . 132,656 391,869 11,696,028 1,806.70 
1930-31... .152,654 9.839 15,607,262 2,047,163 
1931-32....167,262 569,749 17,999,966 2,846,266 
1932-33... 7,254 631,257 18,179,431 3,634,021 

933-34... . 168,100 5,696 18,538,000 5,498, 
1934-35....169,080 ....... 18,863,000 6,745,000 


nicums with 797,000 students; 926 workers’ faculties 
with 353,700 students; 3,900 factory and shop 
apprentice schools with 958,000 students. 

THE ARMY. 


Military service is compulsory. The Red Army, 
according to Commissar Voroshilovy numbers 960,060 
men, including territorial cadres and frontier guards. 
Each division contains three infantry regiments 
and numbers 8,700 if on the frontier, or 6,721 if 
in the interior, with 48 guns in the first instance 
and 16 in the latter. The allotment is: Russian, 39 
divisions; Turkestan, 4; Georgian, 1; Azerbaijan, 1: 
Armenian. 1; Far Eastern Republic, 2. There are 
between 40 and 60 batteries of heavy artillery, and 
14 cavalry divisions. Much attention is given to 
aviation. The navy is at present inconsiderable, and 

. accurate figures of its strength are not available. 

At the beginning of 1934 the army was composed 
of workers, 46%; peasants, 43%; office employees, 
11%. Members of the Communist Party comprised 
25% of the army personnel and Comsomols (Young 
Communists), 23.9%. Of the officers, 71% were 
party members. 

The army has a high degree of mechanization— 
7.74 mechanical horse-power per man in 1933. The 
men receive a training as mechanics during their 

of service. In 1934 the sum of 72,000,000 
rubles was allotted for educational work in the army. 
Of the officers, 80% are graduates of the war college 
and of officers training schools. 

During the first years of the first Five-Year Plan 
(beginning 1928) the Soviet Government concluded 
Many contracts with foreign technical firms and 
foreign engineers to assist in the ambitious program 
of industrial construction. By the middle of 1931 it 
was estimated that 2,000 foreign engineers were at 
work in the Soviet Union, including nearly 1,000 
Americans. After 1931, owing to the completion of 
large projects and the increase in the supply of com- 

ent native technicians, the number of foreign 

nical men employed declined. ‘ 

_ During 1930 some ehanges of policy affecting in- 

_ ternal trade were inaugurated. A credit reform was 
introduced to eliminating the system of credit oper- 
ations between and among State and cooperative 
organizations and to make the State Bank the focus 
for financing such operations. The large annual fairs, 

- including that of Nizhni-Novgorod which had a trade 
turnover of $150,000,000, were abolished as out- 
moded under modern conditions. 


TRADE UNIONS AND COOPERATIVES. 


Trade unions and cooperatives play an important 
part in the productive and cultural life. In 1934 
trade union membership was 19,000,000, out_of 
23,000,000 workers. It was 10,800,000 in 1928. The 
rapid economic development has brought an end to 


unemployment 


lation bas been drawn into the cooperatives. In 
“members, the membership 
1928, L the same period the annual retail 
ti er of the Consumers’ Cooperatives increased 
from 9.1 billion rubles'to 21.4 billion rubles. In 1934 
they conducted 168,300 stores. During that year 


- 
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the Consumers’ Cooperatives accounted for 38.3% 
of the internal trade turnover of the country. 
Changes in the distribution system, involving the 
rise of municipal stores, have tended to decrease 
this percentage since 1931. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The Russian domains comprehend every phase of 
climate except the distinctly tropical, and have 
varied topograpby. It has vast plains, some virtu- 
ally desert, some actually or potentially productive; 
many high mountain ranges, and a distinctive 
geologic feature is the Russian steppes — broad 
Plains of shifting sandy formation. 

In the main, however, Russia proper begins in 
the centre with a series of low tablelands, and 
slopes in the direction of the Baltic, Black and 
Caspian Seas, and toward the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean to the north. 

The Ural Mountains form the boundary between 
Russia proper and the main body of Asia; the 
Caucasian Mountains are on the southern line, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, Extensiv 
forests occupy much of the central portions, tot: 
forest area being about 500,000 square miles. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce—the Dnieper and Dniester, 
flowing into the Black Sed, the Dnieper being part 
of the proposed trans-European waterway from the 
Black Sea at Odessa to the Baltic Sea at Danzig; 
the Volga and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; 
the Neva flowing into the Gulf of Finland; and the 
Petchora flowing into the Arctic Ocean. There are 
42.091 miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigable 
for steamers. Arctic navigation has made great 
strides of recent years and the rivers Lena and Yene- 
sei, hitherto closed by the Arctic ice, have now been 
opened to ocean vessels. 

The areas controlled by Russia comprehend 
nearly every material natural resource of modern 
etvilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, exeop ODE tropical, every 
character of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; 

eing as near to self-contained, economically, as 
any other power, excepting the British Empire. 

Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas 
are to a large degree potentially agricultural when 
the timber has been removed. The by and large 
estimate is that, under development such as has 
been attained in other civilized countries, Russia 
would have close to 700,000,000 acres of cultivable 
lands, or the equivalent. of more than 1,000,000 
square miles of actually tilled lands, which is more 
than like areas in the United States. ; 

There are very large mineral resources in the Ural 
Mountains. Gold and silver are mined there, also salt, 
zine and copper. Discovery of rich graphite deposits 
in Northwestern Siberia was reported in 1925. In 
1927 the Geological Committee reported huge deposits 
of potash in the Solikamsk district of the West Ural 
region. The supply in a surveyed area of four square 
miles was estimated. at 68,000,000 metric tons. 
Exploitation was begun in 1928. New large oil 
fields in the Southern Urals were reported in 1932. 

The mineral resources of Russia were very im- 
perfectly surveyed under the old regime. During the 
past few years surveying and exploration have been 
greatly expanded and a complete reappraisal of 
natural resources has been made. As a result the 
known reserves have increased several times_over, 
Known resources in various minerals in 1917 and 
in 1932 are as follows (in metric tons): 


1917. 1932. 
(e-1 sD ASR are 230,500,000,000 1,113,700,000,000 
JrouOre.:.. +... 2,056,000,000 8,654, 000 
COPD? «Sale i4,6.5 98,000 13,696,000 
PEL aces. is oar 483,000 3,120,000 
PRIA Pub. tdinas 892,000 6,593, 
Manganese..... 186,000,000 588,700,000 . 


The iron ore fields are exclusive of the Kursk 

pen anomaly and the Krivoy Rog iron quartzite 
eposits. | 

BS output of petroleum in 1934 was 168,648,700 


Hydrauiie resources are estimated at 65,000,000 
horse power. 
SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN, 


The second Five-Year Plan began Jan. 1, 1933. 
The full schedules for the plan were not adopted, 
however, until late in January, 1934, the first year 

used as a trial period to test possibilities of 


growth. \ 

The schedules of the second Plan, in their final 
form, call for an increase of 114.1% in the industrial 
output during the five years, or am average growth 
of 16.5% per year. The actual aggregate increase in 
output during the first Plan was 119%. ‘The total 
value of the industrial output in 1937, at prices of 
1926-27, is envisaged at 92.7 billion rubles, The 
first Plan was concerned primarily with the devel- 
opment of heavy industry. The second Plan places 


o, 
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grea’ asis on an inerease mm consumers” operated under the supervision ef the four industrial 
goods. tere uepUt fof suck goods is scheduled to | commisssriats (Heavy Industry, — Industry, 
fhorease 183.6%. ‘The output of production goods is | Food Industry and Timber a 


to increase 97.2%. Sehedules for output in Key} curements ——— of | ep a 


> echoes private indt Indiv 
; (saeh as the oil or the textile er are united for 
purposes evelo 
Blectrie power (bill | SSRs Tae individual productive trusts, within 
Coal (mill. met sh industry, have consid! ‘sutonamy 
Ol and G veloping along local Hines, and di 


problems and sdministration, labor, ete The local 
units are each held responsible for results by the 
controlling beard of the unified industry, and tin § | 
turn by the sppropriste economie organs of the | 
Government. : 


Tractors (thousands)*. .. 
‘Auromobiles (thousands)... . 


* Caleulated In 15 h.p. units. : $ “jae 

Im agriculture the second Plan envisages sf : AGRICULTURE, . t 
better metho : Maha greatly Increased Lat ey } During the revalution over 1,080,000,000 acres of | 
The annual grain yield is expected to increase 60%, | land belonging to the landowners were acquired 
aS com, ith 1082. and the yleld of technical | the pessantzy. In addition the peasants seized he | 
erops Will be Goubled. The tractor park is scheduled distributed Smong themselves over $8,000,000 Seres 
‘. Mnerease from 2,525,000 horse power (1832) fo | Delonsing to the Ticher Strata of the peasantry. 
Satne tacporeadion peor BS a eas 

SS = fo stTex- nt SUrep seehen om 96H to 2% 
The Seen pores ealis for a — i prot —, a oot 


tension of rail lines 
lines to be Duilt will aggrecate over 12,000 Kilometers +. Im agriculture the objectives under the first five- 


OH miles), as compsred with 5.S00 Kilometers | year plan involved grester complications than 
& S m 


f 


pared ae 
rubles in the ftst Plan. Of this industry will get | Rounced thst the soci sector embraced over 


Hon, 26.8 Dillion rubles; the rest scattered. During the period of the pian rural economy was 
The seven-year period of com wry education. | provided with 120,000 new tractors of an aerceey 
now effective in the towns, 8 tf extended to all) af 1,900,000 h. p.. and a total of new agr ural 
Fural sections throusheut the Union. | machinery vahed st 1,600 million rubles. More 7 
The first Five-Year Plan was broucht to s clese | than 210,000 collective farms were ormanized 
eo. SI, 1982. after four and s quarter years. The | Machine and tractor stations to the number of 2,446 
was designed Seay brow Se | Were set up to serve the big farms. 

s State, slong socialist Hnes. si | The unexpect 7 pace of collectivization . 
bases for heavy industry were laid and s number of | prought its —— jes. The large collective 
new industrial and power plants of giant size were | and State farms required executives, trained personnel 
pened. The industrial output was increased 1199. snd msechimery, to replace the individual peasant _ 
ka ure the small Individual peasant holdings | with his primitive methods and equipment. The — 
er aene cence measure (S0% of total area) superseded | rapid growth outstripped the available supply of 

La J Served by 2.445 machine | executives, skilled workers and machines. Errors of 
Sidi tractor stations with 120,000 tsctors, snd the | aqministration and coordination were not uncommon, 
srs Srea was Increased Dy 21,000,000 hectares Im s number of sections there was serious s 
a I Sy onder by wealthier pessants who resented 
Were invested In mew capitsl construction. ; collectiveization as s levelling down process. 


was doudled — iiliteracy = —_ 
ees ™ te nema 2a of public heslth snd below the program held 
: : Detter and for the most part Kept close to the 

PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY. | schedule of the Ave-year plan. 
Soviet industry in 1934, the seeand year of the | be ee poten en — henge as the 
= a See. Se increase in output | snd the improved large-scale methods were mas i 
oe Spears ous year_of 18.1%. The ineresse in | Im 1933 marketing « were liberalized, the farm 


heavy WSs 26.7%; in light industry 44%. | tax system was the supervisory powers 
Labor fee increased 10%. | of the mschine-tractor stations were extended and 
Ss Key indices of production for 1934, | methods were devised for oving the executive 
on ee aa iSMQT-BS,_ the year pre | personnel of the collectives. ‘hese efforts resulted 
eee weetaning of the first Five-Year are } In bumper crops in 1933, and an almost equal harvest 
given . (Figures Im metric toms unless other / in 1934 despite drought conditions in some sections, — 
ae . 1934. 1933. 1227-28. The sown srea in recent years in millions of hee- 
baie a... 93,500,000 76,300,000 SS.500,00g | STS Gectare is 2.47 acres), and the grain harvest 
Pig Trea.) = 2222 INSOLE ~Sssa-ogo |B Moussnds of metric vons'has been: 
we Ae 2.600.000 6.900.000 3.370.000 All Cro Grain, G : 
hess +2 ~~. ~~ ~<.34,000,000 20,500,000 11,600,000 (008,06 000,000 Harvest, 
: ty... - 73,370 1,500 Hectares). Hectares). (000 Met. Tons) 
Motor Vehicies 1913 105.0 94.4 4 
cs SS AS SSE a Be 
ee : ao bag | L888 --+ +++: 2. x 
‘Guat aee) ~ 32,200,000 15,000,000 21,000,000 iss, a ists 90:3 basso 
- SBS the Soviet Union stood sixth among the 1933. ee a 129.7 1015 
ay on Rs ef the work in cal production, sixth te | BOSE. Soe 130.2 104.7 So:300 
at atvenecs cs. dearth ae coal eae: do ee FR Aree Par ail crops wis ateiderd an age 
te pic roa production, sscond in petroleum = hectares: 
peetectinns Wien fo ross oes 163,644,700 DBS. | crate tarms a 1934. 
= ta where tnree asic industries year by | Collective farmal]202022IIN ga O88 
c a eas a 7 enh Individual peasants. ....... svesen 28.8 16.9 
> ~So. oe Page , 229.7 130.2 
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oF 
___ Grain exports, in metric tons have been: 


pmapON-13 (verage).o...:...6........-... 10,700,000 
SIRES Senne Cor Seat a eepenee ores 5,050,3 
op 20 SR eee eae 

Bee KC eo te. TTLOBS 


- Exports of wheat were 91,710,000 bu. in 1931: 
(49,725,000 bu, in, 1982; 24,460,700 bu. in 1933: 
wel, . in ; e pre-wa $ 
155,600,000 bu. ~ Ariens « 
Principal industrial crops, in thousands of metric 
tons have been: 


: ¢ 1933. 1934. 
Cotton (unginned)................ 1,320 1320 
Be ae a Sutle ela gat ars § 9,000 11,360 
‘tees JL ge 529 Lega iaiar ie Saris 560 530 
PONOWER BHGGH . 5. cds eed ats. 2,350 2,080 
BOAO Teas «scien ss pmo ae oh 57 


Soviet livestock herds showed a marked decline 
during the transition period, 1929-33, when the 
cultural set-up was being changed from the in- 
vidual basis to the collectives. The livestock 
herds, at the beginning of the transition period, 
were largely in the hands of the wealthier peasants 
(Kulaks) who resisted the change to collectivization 
and organized a widespread slaughter of stock. 
By 1933 the rate of decline was substantially checked 
and by the close of that year substantial new herds 
were being built up in the collectives. Statistics of 
livestock (millions of heads): 


1916. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Geta ok hs. 3 6 « 35.1 26.2 19.6 16.6 15.7 

Oe 47.9 40.7 38.6 42.4 

Sheep and goats...115.2 77.7 52.1 50.6 51.9 

OS ts Gee 2 14.4..31.6 12.2 17.5 

The growth of mechanization on farms has been: 
Tractors. Combines. 
OS SO ae eee eee 128 None 
i ae YN A Be 34,900 45 
Ee ete no whys Oa 4s 125,300 6,400 
OL Se SS Soe ae Se eee 204,100 25,000 
SANE TO Crue te Rs Oe ee 281,000 33,000 


The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and trattor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms within 
its area. These stations grew from 145 in 1930 to 
3,500 at the beginning of 1935. They operate about 
two-thirds of the tractors in the country. 


7 TRANSPORTATION 


The total. length of railway lines in the Soviet 
Union in 1934 was 83,200 kilometers (51,700 miles). 
This compares with 76,900 kilometers in 1928 and 
58,500 kilometers in 1913. During 1934, 700 kilo- 
meters of new lines were put in operation. Electrifi- 
cation is making progress. Several hundred kilo- 
meters of suburban and mountain lines have been elec- 
trified during the past few years and an additional 
1500 kilometers are now in process of electrification. 
During the second Five-Year Plan 18.7 billion rubles 
will be spent on capital improvements in railway 
transport. The growth is shown herewith: 


‘ itl 1913 1928 1933 1934 
Freight operations : 
ToneKIN) eon 65.7 934 169.5 202.2 
assenger operations c 
Span). ea Na Jt we 25.2 245 75.1 °71.0 


Rail transport showed marked gains in 1935. 
Average daily car loadings, which were 56,200 for 
1934, had increased to 73,620 for August, 1935. 

The potential length of inland waterways in the 
Soviet Union is 350,000 kilometers, of which about 
85,000 kilometers are in use for navigation. Projects 
under the second Five-Year Plan are expected to 
extend the system to 101,000 kilometers by 1937. 
Freight carried in 1934 was 52.0 million metric tons, 

as compared with 44.7 million in 1933 and 18.3 

million in 1928. 

; Two waterways 
‘were completed in 1933. e 
A procud the rapids a mlepryserty ope nne 
the Dnie ver to seagoing vessels for 1, ; 
The acne was the White Sea-Baltic inland water- 

y, involving the construction of 141 miles of 
eanal and 19 locks. This cut the pik route from 


ojects of major importance 
tie first was the lock 


_ principal river of the Soviet Union, an outlet to the 

Sen ss via the Don. At present the Volga flows 

: into the premeses Costas pe ee 
‘Fhe length of Soviet air lines in regular operatio 

in iaee Sra 47. 000 kilometers (29,187 miles), as com- 
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ee with 37,011 kilometers in 1933 and _ 11,400 
llometers in 1928. Passengers carried in 1934 were 
65,000 (42,500 in 1933 and 8,906 in 1928). Mall and 
freight carried amounted to 7,200 metric tons (3,870 
in 1933 and 229 in 1928), 

Czarist Russia had only 24,300 kilometers of roads, 
of which 4,823 kilometers were paved. At the 
beginning of 1934 there were 1,417,000 kilometers of 
road of which 248,000 kilometers represented main 
highways and the remainder local roads. There were 
179,500 motor vehicles in use in 1934, as compared 
with 18,700 in 1928. 

The Soviet merchant fleet in July 1, 1935 consisted 
of 459 steamships of 794,719 tons, 116 motorships 
of 316,092 tons, and 2 sailing vessels of 2,970 tons. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 


The keystone of electric power development in 
U. 8. S. R, is a system of regional stations, of which 
there were 18 in 1928 with a total capacity of 610,000 
kw. By 1934 the number had nearly tripled the total 
capacity was 6,143,000 kw., and the total power out- 
put was 20,500 million kw.h. 

Power development moved rapidly under the first 
Five-Year Plan, and by the end of 1932 there were 
10 power plants of 100,000 capacity or over. Under 
the second Five-Year Plan the capacity of all power 
plants is to be increased 133% by the end of 1937, 
and the output by 183%. The plan envisages 79 
regional stations by 1937, providing two-thirds of 
the total power output. The Soviet Union stood 
third among the nations in power output in 1984. 


THE BUDGET 


Owing to the high degree of socialization in the 
Soviet Union the growth of the budget reflects the 
degree of economic progress. The first ‘“‘firm” 
budget, that of 1924-25, balanced at 1,400,000,000 
rubles. The budget of 1935 envisages revenues of 
65,900,551,000 rubles and expenditures of 65,400,- 
551,000 rubles. About 85% of the budgetary rev- 
enues are now derived from the “socialized sector."’ 

The budget structure for 1935 is as follows, in 
thousands of rubles: ; 


REVENUE 
000 Rubles 
Socialized sector: Turnover tax.......... 52,025,700 
Deductions from profits............. 1,725,741 
Income tax from State and cooperative 
enterprises. 2299S 2 32> gee ee 699,150 
State, social and health insurance... .. 1,758,360 
Enterest; ete. o.oo sacs ot elctas one ee 881,300 
Total socialized sector. .......4.-.505-- 57,090,251 
Revenue from the population: Loans.... 3,550, 
TBC cola vin. gs'g fo nace eld eee ee 2,182,750 
Total from population. .-.... 202... 8 5,732,750 
Other income (including revaluation of 
faw materials) \ 3097 >. 2. bake aie 3,077,550 
Grand total, cy. 3... 2237s ss cee aero 65,900,551 ; 
EXPENDITURES 
Investments in national economy....... 35,156,891 
Education, health and public welfare.... 4,804,312 
National defense.... 0.0 ......5, 00.008 6,500,000 
Commissariat for Home Affairs......... 1,652,500 
Administration 886,156 
Advances for local budgets .. 8,977,256 
Government reserve... . ee ,962,500 
Baiscellaneoust }. .t.<+s.s Joe eee 5,460,936 
ROtal .. Payee a cad ee See .- 65,400,551 
Excess revenue over expenditure........ 500,000 
"BatiGl «ho te ch 5 «SoA ese gee ee 65,900,551 


Expenditures for education, health and _ public . 


welfare are in greater part local and do not show on 
the federal budget. 


Budget receipts and expenditures in recent 
years, in billions of rubles. : 
Pee 
Receipts....... . 3 F fe 
Expenditures... 23.07 30.16 36.00 46.95 


Direct taxes are imposed in the form of a single 
agricultural tax, a trading tax, a realty tax and 
taxes on incomes and assessments. In : 
consist of excise taxes and customs taxes. Excise 


taxes are levied on sugar, tobacco, alcoholic bever- — 


ages, salt, tea, coffee, matches and yeast. There 
are separate tariff schedules for the European and 
the Asiatic frontiers. The internal tax system w: 
simplified in 1930 when a uniform turnover tax wi 
substituted for 48 different taxes which had existed 
in connection with the socialized economy. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The State Bank is the center of the banking 
system. It has a monopoly of short term loan opera- 


rect taxes 


a) Ae 


hy. 
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he bulk of the foreign trade operations. Its out- 
mending credits to various branches of the national 
economy as of Jan. 1, 1934, amounted to 1 52 
pillion rubles. Its gold fund as of Jan. 1, 1935, was 
862 million rubles. Other banks are the Prombank 
(Industrial Bank), which finances capital construction 
in state industries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural 
_ Bank), which finances capital investments in social- 
ized agriculture; the , Vsekobank _(A-Union Co- 
operative Bank), which finances capital construction 
for cooperative organizations except housing co- 
operatives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank for 
Public Utilities) which finances municipal public 
utilities, housing: projects and the building of new 
cities. . 
-- The amount 
rubles has been: 


of currency in circulation in million 


State Treasury Notes 
Bank Notes and Currency Total 
Ty 000,000 rbls. 000,000 rbls. 000,000 rbis. 
_ Jan. 1, 1934. 3,432.0 3,429.0 6,861.0 
Jan. 1, 1935. 3,838.4 3,895.4 7,733.8 
| April, 1935. 3,978.0 3,901.4 7,897.4 
- As of April 1, 1935, the coverage for the State 


_ Bank issue was tip eae ae or 22.7 per cent. 
_ The treasury gold reserve is net given. 

_ _sSoviet currency has~circulation only within the 
-—*-U. 8. S. B., both exports and imports thereof being 
Ne Ee ates by law. All payments abroad are made 
-_in foreign currency. The value of gold mined in the 
wie ee Union in 1934 is estimated at 150,600,000 

gold rubles. soel 

_____ _The Soviet Government has contracted no foreign 


ebts. 
_ The system of savings banks as of Jan. 1, 1934, 
‘ epemnored 47,218 establishments, having 19,938,000 

- depositors, and total deposits were 1,529,000,000 
__ rubles; there were 3,900,000 depositors and 336,- 
000 rubles deposits in 1928. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


00 
furs 32,267,000 rubles, grain and flour 24,829,000 
rubles, cotton fabrics 23,249,000 rubles, flax and 
hemp 20,838,000 rubles. 
rincipal imports were: Industrial machinery and 
pment 39,231,000 rubles, iron and steel 25,992,- 
) rubles, non-ferrous metals 21,825,000, iron and 
abana es Peat use rubber 16,488,000 


ears, i 
-51455 per gold 


gold rubles (par value of ruble 
and 0.8713 at new par). 


Exports. Imports. Total. 

0 cir 01 ALE Oe AU 712.7 1483.2 

Akio bee f09: 8: 945.5 1723.3 

aeerate ciais 877.6 836.3 1713.9 

a 1002.3 1068.7 2071.0 

ae etN ss re kc 811.2 1105.0 1916.2 

Oe), 4 Did on BO eee 574.9 704.0 1278.9 
‘Ee G6 2036 eee 494.9 348.2 843.1 
: VOC Oe ea ke 232.4 650.7 


sporti of gold are not included in Soviet customs 

By: ssian fo ‘ign trade turnover in 191 
a “mill ion rubles. * bn. vee: 
iw 000 he favorable trade balance in 1934 was 185,900,- 
: oes as compared..with. 146,700,000 rubies in 


Les and imports from principal countries, for 
119383; | 


b ’ Imports. Exports. 
bre le (in thousand rubles). 
Country. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
it Britain. . . 46,265 0,5 69,182 86,983 
Ch + 28, 148,061 98,431 85,747 
igolia:.......20,561 17,269 44,806 38,562 
ed States... .17,875 16,580 14,277 13,965 


tions and it is the only bank of issue. It also finances 


5,782 
-12'973 3,641 


AMERICAN-SOVIET TRADE. 


For the five years before the World War American- 
Russian trade was a minor item for both countries, 
American exports to Russia averaged $24,600,000; 
imports from Russia, $20,800,000. Trade, inter- 
rupted by the revolution, was resumed in 1922, and — 
developed rapidly, despite the handicaps of diplo- — 
mati non-intercourse. By 1930 the Soviet Union 
was America’s sixth largest foreign customer, and 
was the principal foreign market for - American 
agricultural and industrial machinery. The United 
States in 1930 furnished 25% of Soviet imports. — 
At this point, Germany, England and Italy began 
making extraordinary efforts to secure the Soviet — 
market, by means of special trade arrangements, ~ 
including a system of long-term credits guaranteed 
by the governments, to meet. Soviet needs. E 

As a result the value of Soviet imports from the 
United States fell from over $114,000,000 in 1930 
to less than $9,000,000 in 1933. The share of the 
United States in Soviet imports fell from 25% to 
5%, while that of Britain, Germany and Italy rose~ 
from 33% to 54%. 5 

There was a slight pick-up in American-Soviet 
trade in 1934. Under the trade agreement between 
the two countries signed in July, 1935, the United 
States extended most-favored-nation treatment to 
the Soyiet Union. In return the Soviet Union agreed 
to doubie its purchases in the United States in the F 
year beginning with the date of the treaty. This ~ 
assured a minimum of $30,000,000 in sales to the 
Soviet Union during the period. The treaty was to 
run for one year. 

Principal “American exports to the Soviet Union 
in. 1934 were: Industrial machinery, $8,139,000; 
cotton, $1,832,000; non-metallic minerals, $1,238,- 
000; motor vehicles and parts, $1,082,000; iron and 
steel, semi-manufactured, $998,000. Principal 
American imports were: Anthracite coal, $2,442,000. 
undressed furs, $2,129,000; manganese ore, $903,000; 
Sausage casings, $498,000; flax, $451,000. 

Trade with the United States for all Soviet Russia 


9, 
5,056 


both in Europe and Asia was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922.» msive eit gent Te Eee $28,814,025. $522,877 
1923 na iy thon ass ARIE hae 7,308,389 1,481,699 
bP Ae Ses Pr or 41,948,578 — 8,030,465 
TODD he ah. rote tee! Sieike 68,906,060 13,236,673 
WSRG Aleve neath sew teR SL 49,900,042 14,121,992 
1 Be eee aieta\e5 ae 64,921,693 12,876,790 
LOZ. 5d aprteacten Qraere obs ie eta 74,091,235 . 14,024,525 
ADRS 8) ts. Hane Fetal e ae 4 85,011,847 22,551,436 
. 114,398,537 24,385,784 
. .- 103,668,808 13,206,392 
.+. 12,640,891 9,735,411 
six 5. Ser ye Cpe Ceara bs 8,971,465 12,120,148 
SI eo Pee 14,997,308 12,337,64 


URUGUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 72,153 square miles. 
para ben ah , official est., Jan. 1, 1934, 1,993,234. 
‘AL, Montevideo; ulation, offi [ ¥ 
Has 31; 1933, 667.212. : pee ps 
esident, Dr. Gabriel Terra, 1935-39, born 1 
inauguiated March 1, 1931; Reelected Marcha 
B onstituent Assem 
_ four year term. erty enone 
Uruguay, the smallest republic in South Ameri 
ss bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on a 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the combined States of 
New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Lying between lati- 
tudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of rolling — 
grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily health 
climate with a uniform temperature. It is agrioul- 
tural and pastoral. Over 2,150,000 acres are under | 
cultivation. Recent production figures are: ~ ap 


; 
. 
| 


a 


1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1 
Wheat....... 306. 147. 399.4 eran 
Maize........ 1611. vs 10643"; 106 .3en hee ¢ 
Barley... 2.2! 3.2 La Sola abel 
OnEB sien ces 45.2 11.2 46.7 
Linseed. | 2); ) 1229 37.9 Zonal 


Wine production, 1933-34, was 583 cto= 
litres (15,401,111 U. S. gallons),. The ae eae 
ek 


: 
: the parties which have a majority in Parliament. 
He votes with the cabinet and im case of a tie may 
also cast the deciding vote. President and Ministers 
are subject to votes of censure; on a majority vote 
of censure the President may ask for a Minister's 
resignation, but if less than a two-thirds majority 


wool, 114,812,439 Ibs.; sheepskins, 16,176,648 
hides, 50,400,030 Ibs., and flax, 60,523 metric 


ons. 
The livestock census, 1933, returned: cattle, 7,200,- 
; Sheep, 20,600,000; swine, 308,000. The number 
of animals slaughtered, in thousands, at the public 
abattoirs was: 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Gattle......1,271 1,222 1,285 1,102 916 1,006 
MNEOp: 3... .. 1,163 2,184 2,725 1,955 8388 1,269 


In 1933, 7,437 vessels of 10,397,419 tons entered 
the port of Montevideo. Immigrants in 1933, num- 
bered 138,639; emigrants, 136,652, as compared with 
4,646 (net) in 1932, when new laws restricting immi- 
gration were enacted in July, 14,624 (net) in 1931, 
and 27,285 (net) in 1930. 

Great Britain was the best customer in 1933 with 
Germany second. American capital invested in 
Uruguay in 1930 was $81,000,000, and British capi- 
tal at $200,900,000 of which $72,730,000 was in 
railroads. The official estimate of the National 

th is 2,521,508,650 gold pesos (about $2,597,- 


000,000). 

Uruguay declared her independence of Spain 
oe. 5. 1825 and celebrated the centenarv of 
taking the oath in Montevideo on July 18, 1930. 
The great Centenary Stadium, seating 100,000 was 
inaugurated July 13, with sports. 

The new constitution presented by the Constitu- 
ant Assembly of 284 members who were elected 
June 25, 1933, was adopted by a plebiscite on April 
19, 1934, being approved by 240,000 voters with 
20,000 dissenting. It provides for a Chamber of 
Deputies of 99 members elected by the Provinces 
according to population, and a Senate of 30 members 
elected by the nation as a whole, 15 being from the 
party polling the largest vote and 15 from the party 
with the next largest vote. Suffrage is universal 
and compulsory, failure to vote being punishable by 
fine. Foreigners may become Hatdraliged without 
losing their former citizenship. 

The dent, Senators and Deputies have four- 
year terms and may be chosen with provincial and 
municipal officers at one election. The Supreme 
Court will consist of five justices elected by Parlia- 
ment for 10-year terms. 

The President appoints a Cabinet of nine from 


he may demand another vote. If the vote is then 
@ majority but not two-thirds he may dissolve 
Parliament and call new elections. If the new par- 
Hament, which must act within 15 days, maintains 
the censure by a bare majority. the President and 
Cabinet must resign and Parliament must elect 
their successors for the unexpired term. 

Much of the Uruguan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution which 
now provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, 

te care of mothers, free medical attention for the 

r, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 

The Constituant Assembly on March 21, 1934 
reelected Dr. Gabriel Terra, President, for the 
1935-39 term, with only four dissenting Communist 


_. votes. The old Constitution, which Dr. Terra over- 


‘ 


i 


i 


threw on March 31, 1933, as well as the new, pro- 
vided that a President could not succeed q 
' Church and state are separate and there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. The majority of the people 
are Roman Catholic. Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1933 there were 1,548 primary 
aided with 4,828 teachers and 165,810 pupils. The 
fucational system is highly progressive. e uni- 
versity at Montevideo had 13,766 students in ee 
Th penal 


institu- 
tion. The death penalty was abolished in 1907. 
Uruguay 


,060 
under state guarantee. Bank of the Republic 
has a paid-up capital of $20,335,955. Its President 
and altectors are appointed by the Government. 
It hag the exclusive right to issue notes. Circulation 
“April 30, 1935, was 74,000,000 pesos, with a gold 
phe peso Coe ae $1,029) is the’ unit of currency 

Thi 0) ar $1. e 0! . 
It ao stable until 1930, when it averaged 85.87 
cents; 1931, 55.36 cents; 1932, 47.06 cents: 1933. 
60.34 cents. The new gold par is $1.72, and aver- 
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aged 81,15 in 1934. It stood at 80.1 nts Sept. 
20, 1935. bigs ey ate fs 1 


The Government, in 1912, created a National In- 
surance Bank and gave it a monopoly of issuing 
insurance. The standing army, in which service 
is voluntary, numbers 18,500, with ‘a reserve of 
157,439 in the National Guard service, which is 
coke pubil debt on Jul 1933 

e public debt on y_31, 1933, amounted to 
283,405,268 pesos, of which 5,180,000 pesos is shared 
with Brazil for public works. Sinking fund pay- 
ments were suspended in February, 1932, because 


of difficulty in getting foreign exchange. The debt 
of the city of Montevideo on Dec. 31, 1931, was 
53,842,923 pesos. 

Recent budgets in pesos are: 

Fiscal Year. Revenues. Expenditures 
1930-31 (actual)... - 55,735,890 63,166,926 
1931-32 (estimate) . 57,880,901  62,657,2 
1932-33 (estimate) . . 9,200,000 59,828,132 
1933-34 (estimate)... - 59,044,045 58,181,533 
1934-35 (estimate)........ 84,162,947 83,898,420 


The import figures given below are the Customs 
values; the real values as determined by an official 
commission appointed in October, 1931, require an 
increase of 24%. 

_ Foreign trade in "pesos was: 


ear. Im Exports. 
BOR date ccevetsipioininermiate 98,509,167 96,466,537 
BUOUE «we dikep i ciet +5 vee ite 89,445,964 100,864.202 
RSGins SG os tus.s a 8.c mae rials 81,981,729 78,242,055 
ROSES ts SOE eS Cele ORE 55,047,534 58,285,626 
ROSE OM 5 055.3 Ri Peg othe 60,643,955 66,637,590 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year Imports. Exports. 
ROR RO Kn 5 ies a ei qieiaidig enn 28,244.553 $18.677,139 
EEE Mn aig SoS alae ote bin elo eats 21,412,758 12,353,726 
ROB DAS Sac oe fw COCR 9,519,079 3,877,000 
ea ee ee 3.217,417 2,103,595 
Paes el dees Sac 19 gee og OO 3,614,194 3,772,861 
ABER weet: ale! s kia ie a See 6,140,456 4,711,203 


STATE OF VATICAN CITY. 


AREA, 108.7 acres. 

POPULATION, census of April 15, 1932, 1,006, of 
which 716 are citizens of Vatican City. 

Sovereign of the State of Vatican City, the Supreme 
Pontiff, Pius XI, (Achille Ratti), born at Desio. 
May 3i, 1857, made Papal Nufcio to Poland and 


named titular Archbishop July 3, 1919, translated - 


to the Archbishopric of Milan and created Car- 
dinal, June 13, 1921, elected Pope (261st) in suc- 
cession to Benedict XV., Feb. 6, 1922. f* 

Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, Feb. 10, 1930. 
(For members of the College of Car and list 
of Popes, consult index.) 


The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
breaks, held temporal sovereignty over mid-Italy — 


(the so-called Papal States), extending from sea to 


the 

atican. 
or summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
world Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 


es 716-18.) 

ahead City includes St. Peter's, the* Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Watlesno and the Chureh. ‘Thirteen 
buildings in Rome although outside the boundaries 
enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include buildings 
housing the congregations or omeee necessary for 
the administration of the Holy See. 

The civil government of Vatican City was on 
Jan. 1, 1935, placed by tne Pope in charge of the 

n. } nah 
Me iosily dictatorial powers for six months to 
reorganize Ane civil government, 
- ‘Tne legal system 
fical constitutions and rules. In all cases not covered 


o Serafini with complete legislative 


is based on canon law and ponti- ~ 
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the Italian law of Rome will apply. The flag of the 
State is white and yellow charged with the crossed 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck in 1931. 

A double track railroad, 600 feet long, runs from 
a junction with the Italian State railway iust out- 
side the boundary line behind St. Peter’s to a station 
in the Vatican gardens, opened in March, 1932. 

Castel Gandolfo, overlooking Lake- Albano, 15 
miles from Rome. was put in order after two years 
work for the Pope’s summer residence and he was 
in residence there the summers of 1934 and 1935. 
He is greatly interested in his model farm there. 

A wireless station was set up in 1930 under the 
direction of Marconi. ’ 


VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, official estimate, 1933, 352,051 sq. m. 


POPULATION. census of 1926, 3,026,878; official 
estimate, Dec. 31, 1932, 3,261,734. 


CAPITAL, Caraeas; population, 1932, 141,349. 
Chief cities, Maracaibo, population, 1926, 74,767; 
Valencia, 36,804; Varquisimeto, 23,943; chief port, 
La Guaira, 22,000. 

President, Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, 1931-38, born 
July 24, 1857, elected June 19. 1931. 


Venezuela is the northernmost state of South 
America and is bounded on the north by the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 
south by Brazil and Colombia, and on the west by 
Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north to within 
45 minutes of the Equator. The climate is tropical, 
hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions. 
In area it is as large as the States of Texas, Louis!- 
ana and Arkansas combined. The spurs of the 
Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered with 
dense forest, and the high plateaus provide excellent 
grazing. The River Orinoco (over 1,600 miles in 
length) flows through many stretches of level 

rairies (llanos) and is navigable for 700 miles for 

arge steamers and for 200 miles further for smaller 
vessels, A natural river or canal, the Casiquiare, 
unites its upper reaches' with the Rio Negro, a trib- 
utary of the Amazon. The island of Margarita 

(area of 400 square miles), noted for its pearl fishing, 

with Tortuga and seventy other islands, belongs to 

Venezuela, but Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- 

noco, is British and Curacao and others off the 

coast are Dutch. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, balata, 

- hides, rubber and petroleum. Imports. are chiefly 
textiles, machinery and hardware. The country is 
rich in metals, but is mostly undeveloped. 

Venezuela has 135,000,000 coffee trees on 30,000 
Plantations aggregating 543,400 acres. Of the coffee 
crop in 1933, 75,224,724 lbs., valued at 33,544,000 
bolivars, were exported; 30% to the United States; 
in 1932, 108,276,471 lbs.; in 1931, 123,530,000 Ibs., 
and in 1930, 103,942,000 Ibs. There are about 
5,000 cacao plantations and the export in 1933 was 
38,762,748 Ibs.; 44% to the United States; in 1932, 
35,036,518 Ibs., and in 1931, 35,550,000 Ibs. 

The export of hides and skins, 1932, was 1,689 
metric tons.. The livestock census, 1930, returned 
2,077,684 cattle, 2,154,716 goats, and 113,439 sheep. 

Petroleum development has been rapid since the 
first wells were drilled in 1914 in the Maracaibo basin, 
of approximately 10,000. acres. While 425,000 
bbls. were raised in 1919, exports in commercial 
quantities were not made until 1931, when 1,500,000 
bbls. were shipped; in 1933, 113,135,867 bbls. were 
exported. The United States received about 55%. 
Th 1934, 142,072,329 bbls. were raised; in 1938, 
119,688,374 bbls.; in 1932, 118,635,671 bbls., and in 
1931, when Venezuela yielded second place to Russia, 
120,069,462. The total production up to Jan. 1, 
1934, was 873,261,969 bbls. from the 20 fields operat- 
ing, with, on that date, 1,296 producing wells. 

The production of gold in 1931 was 42,310 fine 
ounces; in 1932, 91,488 ounces; in 1933, 95,720 
ounces, and in 1934, 109,055 ounces, all from the 
Ware digpavered in 198 in the Celany oath ee 

vered in e ana 
Btate a ¢ Bolivar. section of the 
en. Gomez, in January, 1933, ordered the - 
struction of a new free-port in the Bay of Turlamo, 
where there is the safest and finest harbor on the 
Caribbean, sheltered by two lofty mountain ranges. 

American capital invested in Venezuela.is estimated 
by the Department of Commerce at $247,238,000, 
97% being pronernies in the Maracaibo district. 
British capital investment is about $125,000,000, 
During his twenty-five years of anthed Gen. Gomez 

One 
e 


- 


has budgeted more than $80,00! hy 

rehabilitation of the country. a Soe 
_» paved highway extends from Caracas west to San 

Cristobal near the Colombian border, and to Cucuta, 
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over the line, a distance of 790 miles through the — 
richest parts of the five states, and crossing the - 
Andes at an altitude of 14,100 feet. Buses make it 
in 8 to 10 days. A new road, 450 miles, connecting — 
Caracas with Ciudad Bolivar, the important eastern 
port 230 miles up the Orinoco, was completed in _ 
1934. A concrete road, remarkable equally for 
its engineering and its incomparable mountain 
scenery, 25 miles long, connects La Guaira, the sea- 
port, with Caracas, the capital (alt. 2,500 feet), 
distance about 7 miles airline. The connecting rail- 
way is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela has 3,728 
miles of highways. There are 17,175 automobiles. 

There are 644 miles of railroads, and about 11,160 
miles of navigable waters. In 1932, 1,696: vessels 
of 3,597,446 tons entered the ports. __ 

Venezuela was the first of the Spanish colonies in 
South America to formally declare her independence 
(July 5, 1811), following the disturbing conditions 
in Spain caused by Napoleon. After severe fighting, 
the Republic of Colombia, of which the present 
states of Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador, formed 
the three departments, was established Dec. 17, 1819, 
under the Presidency of the Liberator, Gen. Simon 
Bolivar. In May, 1830, a convention recreated the 
Republic of Venezuela and adopted a constitution. 
Separation from Colombia was amicable, but the 
boundary separating the two countries was not 
determined until 1923. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 
adopted in 1819. That now in force was revised 
July 7, 1931. It provides for a President, elected 
by Congress for seven years; a Senate of forty mem- 
bers, elected for three years, and a House of Deputies 
of about seventy-seven members, eleeted for three 
years. There are twenty autonomous states, a 
federal district and two territories. Gen. Juan 
Vicente Gomez, who had been President since 
Castro quit in 1908. deciined a re-election. \ 

On June 19, 1931, however, he was elected again 
to fill the unexpired term (until May 30, 1936) of 
Pres. Perez. ; 

The Roman Catholic is the state religion, but 
religious freedom is guaranteed. Primary education 
is free and nominally compulsory. There are, 1933, 
2,180 elementary schools with 3,322 teachers and 
121,035 pupils. Higher education has been much 
improved under recent administrations. Military 
service is compulsory. A standing army of 8,000 is 
maintained with 87;000 in the reserve. 

The bolivar (19.3 cents at old par of exchange) 
is the unit of currency. Because of difficulty in 
getting foreign exchange it dropped to an average 
of 15.09 cents in 1932. The new par is 35 cents, and 
it averaged 28 cents in 1934. 

The entire external debt was paid off at the end 
of 1930 to commemorate the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of national independence. The internal 
debt Dec. 31, 1932, was 22,700,450 bolivares. The 
Treasury balance on April 15, 1934, exceeded 83,- 
000,000 bolivares. The foreign debt when Gen, 
Gomez first took offi¢e, Jan. 1, 1909, was 233,096,493 
bolivares. 4 

Recent budgets in bolivares are: 


Revenues. Expenditures. 
1930 (actual)... 2... 2... . 243,659,656 334.921.611 
1931 (actual)... . 188,932,746 172,398,887 


1934-35 (estimate) . : 
Imports and exports in 
par of exchange were: 
000 Bs.000 Dolis. 000 Bs, 000 Dolis. 
363,858 70,225 


121,254 
117,053 


844,756 

20,293,648 

13,114,810 13,450,636 
19,286,061 22,120,365 


YUGO-SLAVIA, KINGDOM OF A 
KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, f 
CROATS AND SLOVENES. / 
AREA, 96,296 sq. m. F 


POPULATION, estim ‘ y 
296-431. ate of March 31, 1932, 14,- 


es 
ews, s Ac 
language, 10,776,115 spoke Serbo-Croatian: 1 ae 


2, 


_ 950, Slovenian; 214,261, other Slav languages: 
_ 134,514, Roumanian; 495,509, German; 465,800" 
_ Hungarian; 478,640, Albanian; and 3,360 Italian, 
CAPITAL, Belgrade, population, census of Marcy 
~ 18, 1931, 241,542. Other cities, Zagreb (Agram), 
- 185,581; Subotica, 100,058; Sarajevo. Fe 182: 
Skoplie, 64,807: Novi Sac, 63,966; Ljubljana, 
59,768; Split, 43,808; Ossek, 40,339; and eleven 

4 others above 15,000. 
King of Yugo-Slavia, Peter II, born Sept. 6, 1923: 
Succeeded his father King Alexander I, 


orn Jan. 19, 1928, and 

Prince Andrieja, born June 28, 1929. 

Regents under King Alexander's will, H. R. H. Paul; 
orn April 15, 1893 (cousin of King Alexander), 

Senator Radomir Stankovic, and Ivan Perovic. 

Governor of Zagreb. 

Premier and Mintster of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Milan 

Stojadinovic, Aug. 26, 1935. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. Letitza. 
Minister of War, Gen. Petar Zivkovis. 

By 8 royal decree signed Oct. 3, 1929 by King 
Alexander, the name of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes was changed to the Kingdom 

of Yugo-Slavia, an appellation long in popular use. 


The 33_provinces were abolished in 1930 and the 
country divided into 9 banats and the district of 
Belgrade. These with their capitals, area and 
ulation by the census of March 31, 1931, are as 


OWS: 
Capital. a: M. Population 
oe 153 =: 1,120,549 
Zagreb....14,328 2,336,739 

7,8 ,008,190 
7,487 82,920 
11,420 1,694,003 
11,869 10,350 
; 2,310,920 
10,123 »452,967 
5,011 1,656,348 

93 291,738 
96,018 13,930,918 


The new names correspond generally to those of 
the t rivers of Yugo-Slavia, and the frontiers 
roughly conform to those of the old provinces. 

Serbia, which had sinee the Battle of Kossovo, 
in 1389, been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
lished as an independent ngdom by the 

treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. By the Balkan 
wars of 1913 her boundaries were enlarged by the 


ee 
dissolution of the Austro- 
ational AssembI 


her arm, 
18, reuscipled the pel. Belgrade. At the 
iy oe 


admitted 

>) ‘bs, Croats and Slovenes (Yugo-Slavia) became 
e ective on Dec. 29, 1918, when a Minis 
formed. 


Pesponaibie to the sover 


Yistantly dissolved; severely limiting —_ 
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King Alexander ended the dictatorship on Sept. 3, 
1931, and accompanied the announcement by the 
promulgation of a new constitution, not to be sub- 
mitted to popular vote or even to ratification by 
Parliament. ‘Two chambers instead of one are pro- 
vided, the senate of 120 members to be composed of 
half elected for six years and half appointed by the 
King, and the Chamber of Deputies of 310 members, 
to be elected for four years by secret ballot and unl- 
versal manhood suffrage’ Full parliamentary rights 
are guaranteed. All citizens are to be equal before 
the law; freedom of the press is declared inviolable 
and full judicial independence is pledged. The three 
languages are recognized as official. The banats and 
municipalities are accorded considerable autonomy 
with local diets, and governors of the banats are 
to be appointed by the King on nomination of the 
premier. 

At the election, Nov. 9, 1931, the 310 deputies 
were elected from 1.200 ‘“government’’ candidates. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE KING. 


King Alexander was assassinated Oct. 9, 1934 
while riding in an automobile with the French 
Foreign Minister Louis Barthou, who was also shot 
and killed while trying to protect the nation’s guest. 
The assassin, who was beaten to death on the spot, 
was found ultimately to be one of a Macedonian 
oe gang with training camps in Hungary and 

aly. : 

“Prince Peter, the 1l-year old boy who succeeded 
to the throne, was taken from his English school by 
his grandmother, Dowager Queen Marie of Rou- 
— = porene where he was proclaimed King 
on t.-11. 

Three Regents, to exercise the Royal prerogatives 
until the boy King becomes of age, were named by 
King Alexander in his will—Prince Paul, his cousin, 
Senator Radomir Slankovic, and Ivan Perovic, Goy- 
ernor of Zagreb. The Cabinet of Premier Nikola 
Uzunovic offered their resignation, and the premier, 
reappointed, reconstituted it without important 
change on Oct, 23. 
the Croats and Slovenes not being represented. 

The first general election after the dictatorship 
was held on May 5, 1935. Four lists were voted for, 
The poll stood: Government, 1,747,037; National 
Opposition, 1,076,346; National Party, 35,549; 
National Corporative Party, 2: . Under the 
electoral law of 1931, the list which obtains a relative 
majority of the votes cast is awarded three-fifths of 
the seats and a share of the remainder proportionate 
to its poll. Therefore the Government Party was 
awarded 301 seats and the Opposition 67, which 
they refused to take as a protest against alleged 
irr arities. 

The National Bank, which is confirmed in ‘its 
privilege of issuing banknotes, on June 30, 1935‘ 
had outstanding 4,473 million dinars, with a cover 
of 1,346 million dinars in gold and 19 million dinars 
in foreign assets equivalent to 30.5%. 

Recent budgets, in millions of dinars, were: 

Revenue. Expenditure. 


DEBS isp ancrd a ald Vise ws ee oe 6,757.8 7,384.3 
xh a Beedoie'da « AeR caren 6,132.2 6,969.1 

1933-34 Sle bp: are dukes a ee oe 6,467.1 6,653.2 

1934-35 (estimate)............ 6,914.4 6,914.4 


The unit of exchange is the dinar (pre-war dinar 
19.3), which by decree effective June 28, 1921, was 
revalued at 26.5 milligrams of pure gold. It was 
since the autumn of 1925 practically stable at 1.761 
cents. The new par is 2.27 cents and in 1934 it 
averaged 2.27 cents; it was 2.276 cents on Sept. 20, 


1935. { 
Elementary education is nominally compulsory 

and free. In 1933 there were 8,619 elomenbary: schools 

with 27,334 teachers and 1,308,902 pupils; thi 


ere 
were 1,954 teachers and 30,261 pupils in the middle- 


¢lass schools and pesca jescheee and 83,192 students 
i second schools. 
hare were 605 professional, industrial and agri- 
cultural schools. There are three universities, Bel- 
ade, Zagreb and Lyublyana with (1933) 664 pro- 
rs and 13.606 students. For education the 
udget of 1931-32 provided 835,077,000 dinars; in 
pos 33, 815,228,649 dinars, and in 1933-34, 786,- 
10' dinars. 


9,000 " ‘ 

‘he army has been reorganized on a peace strength 

of 708,300. The Airforce numbering 10,800 officers 
and men has 700 airplanes. Service is compulsory. 
During the 12-year period, 1919-1930, the State 
government invested $341,158,400 in public works, 
municipalities $31,557,000, and private industries, 
$236,291,200, a total of $609,006,600. About one- 
third of the government’s expenditure was met by 


German reparations. f 
AN AGRICULTURAL STATE. 


Agriculture is the basic industry, for Serbia is a 
country of small peasant holdings, and it is closel: 
followed by cattle raising and forestry. These f 


4 


It remained entirely Serbian, | 


—_ 


a 


é 
4 


4 
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of the population. Nearly one- 


pevoparion fo 85. covered with forests (19,068,637 


third of the area is 


3 i Herieulture, and of this, 80% is sown to cereals. 


Square 
Miles. 


Square 
Miles. 


-+-+|2,974,581 
922 


ISLANDS. 


Great Britain. . 88,745 
Guadeloupe ... 688 
SEES ohn 225 

6,449 

Reece 28,954 
Hebrides ...... 3,000 
Heligoland.... 0.3 
Q}|Hainan....... 13,000 
mf 

87,426 


39,709 
32,586 


ste 


ormosa.. 2. eget 
dtjof Nansen 
Galapagos - Sead 


‘eas cover groups whenever the name itself indi- 
a& group—Azores, Bahamas, Bermudas, etc- 
ernors Island, in New York Harbor, has ap 


entury is shrouded in mythology and tradi- 
When the country was. discovered it~ was 
to be inhabited by a race of Polynesians called 
, ‘who had discovered these islands many 
previously. Papers written in 1874 by 
Fox and Donald McLean state that at 
SDR ime the discovery of New Zealand was made 
_ by the Maoris, and from what place they came, are 
a ee reoition only, and that much has been 
_ the obscurity enveloping the history of a 
ple without letters. 
| there anything on record respecting the 
‘ 1 of the Maori people themselves, beyond the 
_ general tradition of the Polynesian race, which 
3 to show a series of successive migrations from 
est to east, probably by way of Malaysia to the 


‘ 


acres), about 45% (27,181,500 acres) is devoted to} 


2||New Britain... 


history of New Zealand prior to the seven-. 


ion of elee 
3, 


Recent harvest in thousands of metric tons were: 
i ae 1931 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Wheat...... 2,688.6 1,454.5 628.6 Geet 
Rey MH SB : 
Boe: . 264. 269.2 371.1 333.4 13 motor ships of 2,187 gross tonnage, and 1 sailing — 
| Maize./.1') 3,203.4 4,792.9 3,578.1 4,794.6 | 12 22) Or 400 gross tonnage. : 
pp motasces..- L108 Legit 1.4682 ae The chief exports are grain, cattle, timberand — 
pyeSuger beets: - 1004 728:8 SEEAS ps prunes; the chief lenetan eee and woolen tex- — 
a hemp are important crops. € | tiles, machinery and chemicals. a 
eee Sater in 1934 was 68,600 tons; in imports and exports, in thousands of paper dinars, 
, 1933, 82,085, 74,800 tons; and in 1932-33, 84,800 tons. | were: ae 
a! The livestock census in 1933 returned: Horses, po Ep rts. 
1,186,984; mules and asses, 134,732; cattle, 3,876,309; | 1929... ..........0-0% 7,594,800 921,700 
sheep, 8,600,418; goats, 1,871,158; pigs, 2,656,345. | 1930.22 271 22211111 67780,054 6,900,113 
Mineral output, in thousands of metric tons, was: | 1931.7. 22222222... "800, H "300,966 
(a Se 1931 1932. 1933. 1934.) ]) 19322 Gch eats = aye wie eon ey 3°377'845 
Ly Goal 4,886:6, 4,476.0 4,156.0. © 4,813'| 1933. .2.2.... 02... eee 2,882.51 845 
Iron ore "133. 27.0 52.0 17 Trade of Yugo-Slavia and Albania with the United © 
_ Copper... 24.4 30.2 40.3 a4 States was: Pee... 
eg ee 8.3 6.3 10:1. feng ft Ue Nese) Seen $1,303,087 $2,311,193 _ 
Balt..-..25. 55.0 60.0 53.0 dal tps ek een Cee 1,507,003 11532/513 
Bauxite... 62.0 67.0 81.0 86) posted aces SAS asaee ae 1,197,427 798,257 5 
wu The Kingdom has (1932) 5,835 miles of railroads, | 1932......... grote see tee ees Shee = ane tor 
ni ; 4,019 miles | 1933......0- 4-11 ee erence ee 325 1,495,003 
aie cues. pieratol = ou baal UNOS ois terwe cistee efewrstoukrs wtenele 590,742 2,203,865 
zs ; 
ae ? AREA OF ISLANDS. 


Square 
| ISLANDS. Miles. 
Manhattan.... 
Mees Vine- 


Mauritius 
Marquesas .... 
Melville Land. . 


Minddnao..... 


“A 
Seychelles ..... 
Shetland ...... 
Sicily .*... 


Nantucket..... 
Newfoundland 


New Guinea. 
New Hebrides 
New Ireland. 
New Zealand 
North Devon. . 
North Somerset 
Novaya Zemlya 


Terra del Fueg 
Teneriffe. . . 

0}| Tonga .. 
8||Trinidad 


Penang..-....) __ 108]|Trinidad ....; . 
Philippines .... 
Pi 


5|| Prince Edward. 


Prince of Wales 
Puerto Rico. .. 
Reunton20 22. 


15,000 
3,435} 
970) 


Pacific. Little more can now be gathered from 
their traditions than that they were immigrants, 
and that they probably found inhabitants on the ~ 
east coast of the North Island belonging to. the — 
Same race as themselves—the descendants of a 
Prior migration whose history is lost. 


The tradition runs that, generations ago, the 
Maoris dwelt in a country named Hawaiki, and that _ 
one of their chiefs, after a long voyage, reached the — 
northern island of New Zealand. Returning to his 
home with a flattering description of the country 
he had discovered, this chief, it is said, persuaded a 
number of his kinsfolk and. friends to set out with a 
fleet of double canoes for the new land. The names 
of most of the canoes are still remembered, and 
each tribe agrees in its account of the doings of the 
people of the principal canoes after their arrival ine 
New Zealand; and from these traditional accounts i 
the descent of the numerous tribes has.been traced, — 


f 
The position of the legendary Hawaiki is unknown, 
but many places in the South Seas have been thus 
named in memory of the motherland. The Maoris — 
speak a very pure dialect of the Polynesian language 
the common tongue. with more or less variation, 
all the eastern Pacific islands. 
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POPULATION AND AREA OF FOREIGN STATES AND COUNTRIES. 


5 Area, Pop. per 
Country. Continent. | Government or Square Popula- Square| Capital or Chief 
: Ruling Power. Miles. tion. Mile € City. 
Abyssinia cena rviFge Kingdom....... 350,000) 10,000,000; — 28.5! Addis Ababa mi 
den and Pr Asia. 9,08 54,923 6.0, Aden 
Ritasintoss 245,000] 6,330,500) 21. 7/ Kabul 
Albania..... 10,630 1,003,068 94.3) Durazzo 
tenes 255,285 731,605 2.8 Edmonton 4 
BEB ec Sick loro » 847.552 6,553.451 7.7) Algiers " 
Andorra 1 5,231 27.3) Andorra : 
ee 484,800) 4.181.730 §.6|Loanda ad 
a Re 89 364,371) 408.0) Dessau #] 
EAE brace memce. 23 39,758 5,119,801} 128.7|Hue _ 
An 17 29.7 174.1) St. John : 
Arabia, Saudi ingdom....... 1,003,600 00,0 6.1) Mecca ‘ 
Argentina 1 ee So. America.| Republic... .... 1,158,418} 12,028,646 14. 3| Buenos Aires E 
oh Soviet Republic.. 15,140 921,400 60.9| Erivan 
British Empire. . 53,015 7.606.232) 143.0 Shillong 
.|British Empire..| 2,974,581 6,677,168 2.2| Canberra ’ 
-| Federated State. 32,36 6,759,062! 209 | Vienna 5 
-|Emp. & Kin 4 261,259] 49,880,000} 190.9] Vienna F 
ussian Soviet 33,682 2,162,955 64.2) Baku a 
Portugal... .... 922 253.596] 253.7| Ponta Delgada ihe 
.-|Germany...:... 5,819 2,413,324| 414.7| Karlsruhe 
.| British Empire. . 4,404 59,828 13.5] Nassau ] oy 
Bahrain 1 LC eee AEBS « die 4 British Empire. . 250 120,000} 480.0) Moharek , 
Balearic Isles. ...... Europe. BREN. Cpe © etre 1,935 368,175] 190.2|Palma 
histan AS EE British Empire. . 54,228 420,648 7.7| Quetta é 
West Indies.| British Empire. . 66 173,674| 1046.3) Bridgetown 4 
Asia Semi-Inde’d’t. .. 8,135 2,126,522} 262.0) Baroda : 
Soviet Russia. .. 40,420 2,741,007 67.8) Ufa 
=} British Empire 11,716| - 650,00 55,4] Meseru 
Germany....... 29,343 7,684,645) 261.8) Munich 
-| British Protect 275,000 154.9 .5| Serowe 
; ka ve Se 11,752] °8,213,449| 698.8) Brussels 
.| Asia British Empire. . 82,277| 47,592,345) 578.4! Calcutta 
No. America a Empire. . 19 27,789) 1462,6| Hamilton 
Asias . 2h o. ritish Protect. . 17,750 250,000 14.1] Punakha 
piss PAE ol. British Empire. . 111.717] 27.851,891| 249.3) Patna 
Bismarck Islands... . | Oceania -| Australia 66,000 74.0) Rabaul 
Bohemia........... Europe... .. echoslovakia 6,670,582} 331.9 es (Prague) 
fi Oar ae So. America.} Republic 974,000 4.8) L; 
Bombay (Presidency) Asia. ...... ish Empire 19,348,219| 157.0 Bombay 
ay (Prov.)..... PN 5.2 Oris wap British Empire 16,012,342} 208.0) Bombay 
Borneo os North)| Asia....... British Empire 270,043 8.7|Sandakan 
Dutch). . Tea es Netherton 2,194,533 10.3) Banjermasin 
Herzegovina. Europe. La: 1,889,929 95.5)\ Sarajevo 
as .| So. Rendclon. Republic. 41,079,000 i2.5| Rio de Janeiro 
Bremen a ee rmany . "371.95)| 3757.0) WBremen 
British Columbia .| No. erica Bris mpire. 694,263 1.8) Victoria ~ 
British Empire.....-.|...--.+-++- PAMPire, 7. Sos 486,733, "451 36. 7| London i 
Lot: er TT aoe British’ Protect. 30,233 12.0) Brunei- | 
OOK oc. ath. vi ota’ Europe. .... 512,868] 360.2) Brunswick 
chaign 3 yates Wako tt Europe... ..| Kingdom 39,8 6,067,000} 153.1)Sofia 
urma (India).....- Bate. -. Oars s British Empire. . 233.707 13/212/192 57.0| Rangoon 
er ARIS Pos French Protect. . 67.550 2.806.000 14.3| Pnom- 
ER che epee ere era oe i oe MC 
ms (British).| Africa...... and’te. * 97,312 : uca 
= TF *e seh: : .|No. America Nebr Empire..| 3,694,863) 10,376,786 2.8| Ottawa 
Canary Isles........ No. Atlantic vaaent. Sass 2/80 64/8 201 .2|Santa Cruz 
Cape of Good Higne .| Africa. Baiusi Empire 276.966 2,781,185 10.0| Cape Town r 
Verde Isles ; ‘ rtugal....... 1,511 153,700] 101.7| Porto Grande "a 
peas ee . Netherlands’ 4 48,060} 4,226,586] 88.0) Macassar ‘ 
Ceylon......- British Empire. . 25,332 5,306,871} 209.5] Colombo 
Chad Colony....... France... :...-.s 398,955 1,053,006 2.6| Fort Lamy 
r ae British Empire 93,061} 1280.8|St. Heliers 
t tex. M’ehurta) “rnp err eo mae 359'490 370,601°374 ons Nanking 
Republic. ...... 032, 691, an 
eee ok yee ee Ree ie cre 
sie 456 Ji Ot Cee r 791, .0| Seo 0 
“ halntele 1S ery, Rren ch Colony. . 26,476 4,467,352) 168.9] Saigon 
Colom ae Mae Ga, wavaien|Pepublin.. 443,985| 8,223,000] 18.0) Bogota 
ongo i..| Africa. Belgium. e 920,600) 9,584,936]  10.4| Kinshasa 
dt! ie 912,049 at tae tt 8.5) Brazzaville 
tote 3/000] 527'600 22. 9|San Jos 
‘ Amer. hae yu A ’ -9|San Jose ' 
| ae Liss] aft] 1BE8 GARR Cagram 
x 5 * , . agree’ 
‘ West Indies. | Re epub 164, 3,768,192] 85.3) Havana 
en America. Netherlands 403 76,29: 189.3) Willemstad 
DIU). «oj c0.cis eee vs | ASIB, « «5 ore” h Empire 3,584 847,959 97.0} Nicosia 
Cyrenaica.........: aigis . «+e | Abaly. i. TOA £3,000 ie ag eee Pee 2.2 Abeer 
ype....-| Republic. ...... » 7. A a 
Daguectens! :::| Europe... | Soviet Russia 13-730 86.877| 57/3| Makhach-Kala 
ator eae erat ce 47,1 1,112,000] _ 23.6| Porto Noro 
eee 491 621,42 26. a, 
Th niga nee 75: 7,9 540.5] Danzi, 
ee 19'325| _1'200'000| “54. 8| Santo Deming 
- 6 : +200, .5| Santo Domingo 
aren Repay! 1 733,681| 60,731,026] 83. 1| Bata 
Spee ? 118,627 ,500,000 12. 6| Quito 
* OCU e SaaS pire, ’| *B0'328) 37'364617| 742.2] London 
7 ~~ M’m’t E a | Bs , , . ndo! 
ebay scl 45754| 021.776) 13.3| Asmara 
ey ‘| Europe. ....|Republic....-.. ; 126, .3| Reval 
“Abyssinia. BOM so hfe 350,000, 10,000,000 28.5) Addis Ababa 
meee. ie Ln nesgeainy. eee Danriek eee 540! 21,352| 39. 5| Thornshawn 
ee Pee Baa BO: pen paust empire pire.. 6,068) 31011 0.5) 
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eorgia 
Germany (pre-war). . 
-Germany.. 
; es 


-|Cent. Amer. 


Continent. 


Country. ° 

|. Fed. Malay States... |Asia....... 

Fiji Faia Gates toe Oceania 
Ona yi a als ‘urope..... 
TeRIORA (Taiwan)... SABI). (= oi-.eh, 
FATIGGTE visas ey tinie eens urope.... . 
French Equat. Africa'Africa...... 
_ French India....... Asigt sig .'.\. 
- French Indo-China. .|Asia....... 
French West Africa. .|Africa...... 
_ Gabun ............ rAfrica...... 
paenabis Met mterisis rate oi Africa...... 


pe. . 
No. America 


. -|West Indies. 
.-|Cent. Amer. 
.-|So. America. 

, Bc panei: 


Europe... . 
Cent. Amer. 


Asia 
pe America 
Asia 


.. |Asia 
Acta Ege ah 


Fereig Countries —Populatic 


Government or 
Ruling Power. 


Britisn Empire. . 


.|British Empire. . 


.|Republic. 


Denmar 

Yrance. y 
Republic. |): hi 
British pple. " 
Netherlands. 


..|Republic 
Kingdom 


Republic 
British Empire. . 
British Empire. . 


.|Kingdom 


British Empire. . 


.|British Empire. . 
. |British Beets 


‘|British Empir 
.|British Empire. . 


‘| |British Empire. - 


British Empire~. 
.|Semi-Indep’d’t. . 
British Empire. . 
Japanese Emp... 
Sultanate. 
French Lease... 
Japanese Lease. . 
British Empire. . 
French Protect. . 


‘|Portugal. | 227! 
Semi-Indep’d’t. 

British Empire. . 
British Protect. 
.|British Empire. . 
eG t 
British Empire. . 


. peewee 


Netherlands. ||: 


.|Principality..... 
China ss 


Cakeneelorekin. 


.|French Protect. . 


ee Spanish Protect. 
.|Portugal. 


.|Kingdom, . 
: Kingdom, ns 


2 Semi-Indep'‘d’t. 


British Empire. . 


a 


ion an 


Popul: | Square 
| Mile. | 
61.0| Perak 
Suva | i 


Helsingfors 
Taihoku 
Paris 


Brazzaville 
Pondicherry 
Hanoi 
Dakar 
Libreville 
Bathurst 
Tiflis 

Berlin, 
Berlin 
Gibraltar 
New Goa 
Aecra 
Athens 

Sy dproven 
Pointe-a-Pitre 
Guatemala 
Georgetown 
Paramaribo 


Tea, — 
Square 
Miles. 


rp) Bente Isabel 

.0| Hamburg 

.9|Port-au-Prince 
8.0|/Mecca 

.4| Darmstadt 

.5| Amsterdam 

.3|Tegucigalpa 
5.9|Belize 

.2| Victoria 

.8|Budapest 

.0|Hyderabad 
elt Reykjavik 


20.5} Bingerville 
.1|/Kingston’ 
.3/Tokio 
-5|Tokio y/ 
. 0} Batavia 

.6|Johore Bahru 
1.1/Serinagur 


. 7] Nairobi 
- eeu (Keijo) 
315.7 Rvncusiion 
10851 Dairen 


‘1|Luxemb 

-0|Macao bs 

.0|Tananarivo 
gosio Funchal 


Schwerin 
Memel 
Mexico 
Papeete 


we te ee nae 


A Area, 
f. Country. Continent. | Government or uare 
Ruling Power. iles. 
Netherlands........ Europe. Kingdom. ...... 2 
Netherland India. ..|Asia....... Netherlands. 733.681 
‘New Brunswick. .... No, America| British Empire. : 27.98. 
New Caledonia...... Australasia .|France......... 8,54) 
' Newfoundland...... No. America|British Empire. 42,734 
New Guinea, British. |Oceania... .|British Mandate. 93,000 
New Hebrides Gal Australasia .|Fr. & Brit. Prot. 5,70! 
New South Wales... |Australia British Empire. . 309,432 
a Zealand 
icaragua oj 9,2) 
hey BS 
Northern Irelan 
. W. Territory 
UNOrWAY........ 
Nova ay 3 
yasaland Prot..... 
Oldenburg. 
TS ety 
BRUINS. 0g acs. ok ws British Empire 407,262 
Orange Free State. ..|Africa...... British Empire. . 49,647 
het RUBS 62100 Europe. -|British Empire. 39: 
mueNtMG. 2.25... ASS cos. British Mandate. 10,358 
ay ren ae So. America.|Republic . 33,667 
a LG Cree Oceania... .|British Empire. . 90,540 
' Paraguay........... So. America./Republic. ...... 97.700 
sa dian). + eS Se Kingdom....... 628,000 
CL eae So. America./Republic....... 532,184 
Sees AcE seo urope. .... Bonccne Rose 150,013 
E 1 ee ee Burope.... ublic. ...s.- 35,490; 
rince Edward Isl... |No. America Bakisn Empire. . 2,184 
cipe & St. Thome/Africa...... Portugal... .... 360) 
Be OETA aa Ae urope.....|Germany....... 113,042 
jab, India....... ee Semi-Indep'd’t. 99,846 
OE ee ie No. ae lag British Empire. 594,534 
ipensland:.......5: Australia. . .|British Empire. 670,500 
ae Say ea ory aah British Empire. . 129,058 
aot ene opi PRD. Leys t wes 970 
peat Southern. .|Africa......|British Empire. . 150,344 
odesia Northern. .|Africa. British Empire. . 287,950 
Europe Kingdom....... 113,886 
Europe... ..|Czechoslovakia. . 4,95 
. |Euro.-Asia. . |Soviet Republic . 144,2 
.|Euro.-Asia. . |Soviet aT tag he at: peg 
PE deco a. 5: 8, 764,586 
fe eo Empire. . a 
No. America|France......... 9 
et. Se rosie a ee 13,253 
. Republic. ...... 13,173 
.|British Mandate, 1,133 
Republic. ...... 3 
Spee cee British Empire. . 42,500 
Lest a che Dy aE 9,299 
No. yes A British ere er, ue 
OSS i a 131 
oe ial Seican 4 Rnpics 30,405 
= ry: Weramee 6.1. .'2 <2 77,818 
et 'Yugo-Slavia . 18,650 
British Empire 55' 
Kingdom....... 198,189 
A ee Se 1935 
“|British Empire: 4 ere 
Semi-Indep’d't. . F 
Cc : 550,340 


30 Tsle 
Ssionoa si, 8 -Briit cea. 
ee O. ereon. [Afri Ste: 


British Bhipire. 


anes [italy auheeeysee as 


) |Atrica. ) 
-|West  thaies. British Empire. . 862 
Afric: 


Foreign Countries—Population ‘and Area. 


Pop, per 
‘Mite. 
ile. 


Popula~ 
tion. 


8,061,571 
60,731,026 
40 


187791; 415 
165, $00,000 
100/592,870 
182,182,600 


cogarsee 
Beste 

= 

Saw 


ANED 
ee 


Capital or Chief 
City. 


610. 5/Amsterdam 
83.1/Batavia 
14.6] Fredericton 

6.7|/ Noumea 
6.6/St. John’s 
4.3)Rabaul 
9.6/Vila 
8.7|Sydney 
14.9 


. 9) Halifax 
.4|Berera 
.5|Oldenburg 
.2|Museat 
.4|Toronto 

. 6|Bloemfontein 
.2|Kirkwall 
.0|Jerusalem 
.4|Panama 
.0|Port Moresby 
.7|Asuncion 
.3|/Teheran 
.7|Lima 

.6) Warsaw 
.7|Lisbon 
.5|Charlottetown 
-4/Santa Cruz 


¢ Z Moscow 
.2|Moscow 2 
.7|St. Petersburg 
.3|Sarrebrueck 
84.0|Jamestown 
38.4/St. Pierre 


.0 Belgrade 
46.4)Lerwick 
66.3|Bangkok 

429.8|Palermo 
63 .3|Freetown 
29.0)Tumlong 

4, 5|/Tli 


‘1|Bratislava 


I Berbera 

7 Jibuti 
3|Mogadisho 
5|Khartoum 
5} Adelaide 

7| Windhoek 


~ te 


> Ln 


35.6/Stockholm \ 
262.5|Berne 
48 .9| Beirut 
13.7|Dar-es-Salaam 
.6|Tangier 


2, 5|Lomé 
.6|Nukualofa 

197.7|Hanoi 
77.8 


1879) Pretoria 
208.0|Port au Spain 
1.4|Tripoli 


719 


aA ) 
7/20 
a, Popul Te are rei op outetne 
Country. , | Continent.: ee or quare opula- cee 8 oF ; 
oie -|.Ruling Power. Miles. tion, ile. City, ya) 
RUS Oy sv ino, 3 «seh Africas: 7.1 France.......-: 48,300 2.410,692 49.9|Tunis , 
AD PIO Vi. (tye - wierd p= Europe-Asia|Republic. ...... 294,492] 17,500,000) 59.z|Ankara 
Turkey core Wen): .|Europe-Asia/Sultanate....... 710.224} 21,273,900 .- 30.0)Constantinople 
CUTE ie eee Europe-Asia|Soviet Republic .| 8,144.228 168,700,000 20 .3)Moscow 
Uganda Prot........ Africa,..... British Empire. . 94,204 3,552,418 37.7|Entebbe 
TSC Ee ie CORES Europe..... Soviet Republic . 164,865} 28,887,007| 175.2|/Kiev 
Union of So. cet piAtriea, 603%. British Empire. . 471,917 8,072,700 17. 1)Pretoria 
United ny aoa .|Europe..... British Empire. . 88,745 44 790, 485| 504.7|London 
MOPUSUBY 2. ee So. America./Republic....... 72,153 1,94 ti ean 26.9|Montevideo 
Vatican City, State of ees ath a Papal State..... 1-6 ODT Fok ee ee Vatican City 
WVenezuela........'.. So. Set Republic . on 352,051 3, 026. 878 8.6}|Caracas 
WACtonia: 6). 2 Australia. . .|British Empire. . 87,884 1,829,680 20.6|Melbourne - 
‘West Australia... .- Australia. ..|British Empire. . 975,920 "442/125 0.4!Perth 
Windward Islands. .|West indies.|British Empire. . 516 186,299| 361.0|St. George 


7.534 2,695,942} 358.0)Stuttgart 


Wurttembers. 1 oe 695, 
Yugo-Slavia. ‘ 5 e 96,296] 14,296,431] 148.4/Belgrade 
Zanzibar... .6..0- Africa... ritish, empire: 2 1,020 235,428) 230.8!Zanzibar 


é FOREICN CITIES OF 200,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 
(Compiled from the latest censuses and official estimates.) 


City. Country. |Pop’lat’p City. Country..{Pop'lat’n Country. | Pop’lat’n 


ees aba concer 312,629||Genoa. . 2,453,573 
Agr: Indi .| 229,764||Glasgow é 253,124 
# Ahmedabad \ Gorky ; ree : 389,699 
Ng Goteborg. . Para.:....../Brazil..... 279,491 
4 The Hague. . ‘|Frotiand: 469,168 Slameiance France... .|2,891,020 
RANG oe ine ove Germany. .| 208,905 i France. . »783,000 
Hamburg, Germany. ./1,125,025}|/Peiping..... China..... 1,487,289 
2||Hanchow...|China..... a} Manch’k’o | 330, 
Hankow China. . 777,993||Perm....... Russia 269, 

Mapes ee ull eben’ aor oer Brazilitse 340,543 
, reece, arbin..... anch’k'o| 404,797)|Perth....... Australia 207,464 
ity Kanenland . ‘IN. Zealand| 221,300||Havana..... Cuba..... 584,893)|Pireus...... Greece ....| 300,000 
oh ‘Avellaneda. .|Argentina.| 214'512||Helsingfors..|Finland...} 234,096 land...| 208,182 
_ Bagdad..... PA ene s src 250,000) |Hiroshima.../Japan... . . 270,365/|Poona...... VF ad ae 250,187 
Fe zo Maisie a, 7 Brazil..... 329/893!|Hong Kong..|China 1,075,690 Brazil. ...... 273,376 
Pe BARU es) Russia. . . 709,500]|Gowrah..... india <0 si 222,488 England...| 252,421 
_ Bangkok..../Siam......| 931,170}|Hull........ England...} 313,544/|/Poznan..... oland....| 246,574 
i ee ‘Bangalore. . Fy aCe | Ceara 306,470||Hyderabad..|India,....| 466,894/|Praha...... Cz’choslov.| 848,823 
Istanbul. ...|Turkey....| 704,825 ..../Burma....} 400,415 
00 Johan’sburg. U.of S.Afr.] 288.000)|Riga........ Latvia....| 377,917 

Karachi..... Tndia.....| 263,565 iro..|Brazil..... ; 


Ben mee ts 
Berlin. ¢ Gr’tr.|Germany.. 
e oe England... 
Germany .. 
3 Colombia.. 


pees a a 
eningra 
Lille 


.. | |Cz*choslov. 25) ) Li er 
.{Belgium. . 
:|/Roumania. 


.|Germany.. 

sc PEANCG. 2 

‘ Australia, . 
Italy 


.|Argentina . 
Poland.... 
./England... 

Kwantung 


:. /Germany, 
. .|Germany.. 
.|Scotland.. . 


Jermany. . 


u .. (Papa 
ushun.. .../Manei*ie*o 
ahaa nk’¢h'n|Germany. , 


:|Portugai..: 


‘Soa cee oe een ee Peet. tae Eee a, 
English’ Rulers. : 


ENCLISH RULERS. ~ 
SAXONS AND DANES 
Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex, founded Geptereny 


Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, 
Son of Eth es 


DY SEA and MANA oe waits cece 


Canute, Dane By ae a and election, 
Harold I. 


_  Edward.....)The Confessor, son of Ethelred IT, canonized... ........0...0-00- 
4 William I.. 

: William II. Sr 
r Henry I..... ungest son He William I, surnamed Bea 

, Stephen..... eae Shee of Stephen, Count of Blois, by adele: fourth daughter of 
, FEARS ere eee AME CR Gly Sere ticle Ob Sere dah uestk 
. THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 

4 Henry IT .|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I. 
* Richard I... .|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, ~gurnamed Coeur de Lion, ........ 
fe i -0OnT... 22... Sixth and youngest son of oe, I, surnamed Lackland.......... 
_- Henry -|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster............. 


award T ‘|Eldest son of Henry III, surnamed PORGSAGRES 2 5:0. 6 si0.0 x 3's 
| Edward II. .|Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7, . 
4 Edward III..|Eldest son of Edward I of Carnarvon....-...... ....c-ecereees 


Richard I1. |Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward III (deposed)........ 
THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Henry IV. ..|Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward III............ 

Henry V.....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt............-...--2555 

Henry VI... .|Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461), died in the Tower of London. 


-THE HOuSE OF YORK. 
Edward IV. ./His dfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
and his grandmother, Ann, W: as great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; ‘edward IV was 6 ft., 3in = 
Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV. murdered in the Tower of London. i 
Richard III..|(‘*Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field -: 
‘THE House OF TUDOR. 

Henry VII.. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
daughter of John of er hilt Roe eed ee ee eee ee! 

Henry VIII..|Only surviving son of Henry pete 2 of his 6 quéens were beheaded. . 

Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his third queen..........., 

rary E... 3 Daughter of Henry VIII., oy atharine of Aragon............... 1553 |. 1558 | 

beth ....|Daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn who was beheaded. 

THE HOUSE OF STUART. 


James I..... Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII.............-ceeecseeeeees 1625 
Charles I..../Only git Wes son of James I.; beheaded at London....... ocoveo] 1625 | 1649 
, COMMONWEALTA DECLARED MAY 19, 1649. 


Cromwells. ../Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector..............2-2cececeeeeeenes 
Richard eae Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 

E House OF STUART (Restored). 
_ Charles ey ft oianse son of Charles i) Glad without issue... 6.5. 2's ode wee sce 
James II.. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, 


William IIT_. 
it 


1688, f 9) 
ie William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Cnarles I. 
hter of James II. and wife ot "William III......... 
Second daughter of James II. Her children died before her..... 
THE HouSE OF HANOVER. 
George am ...]/Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
daughter of es 1 oie eS SS eS ee ee SO Ree F. 
George II... |Only son of anes , married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 
George Ill .: |Grandson of George IL, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 
te : His son, George IV, was Prince seen, from Feb., 1811, owing 
‘ to the mental condition of George 

George IV... |EJdest son of George III., married pee of Brunswick.......... 1820 | 1830 
William IV.. |Third son of George III., married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 1830 | 1837_ 
Victoria. ....|Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III.. 1837 | 1901 
: THe HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG. ‘ 
Edward VII. |Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark. . 

THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
George V..../Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck..... 


The name of the Royal Faniily was changed to | was made in Charles's coffin and the relic rep 
Windsor by 2 proclamation dated July 17, 1917. The silk vest which Charles I wore when be! 
which declared that all the descendants in the male | was sold some years ago at London, for 250 guineas. 
line of aoe Ati who mae British subjects Of the chieftains whe lived in Britain before 1 
-~ uld bear of the most famous was Arthur, popularly know! 

el, | King Arthur, who, according to tradition, was 
f | in B42 at the Battle of Camlan, and was buried 
Glastonbury. He nad defeated the invading Saxons 
Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the M ] 
Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named 
Edward VI just before his death, as his” re 
to the crown; and she was proclaimed ge 
Council of State on July 10, 1553; on. aye 
Council proclaimed Mary as quee: lh 
oh the ate King Edward, then Prince of Wales, | was seized, and she and her huspantl plead 
ay his orders, one i in’ 1888, a small aperture ‘to treason and were beheaded. 


Scottish and Russian Rulers; Poets-La 
; RULERS OF SCOTLAND. ° 


eate. 


(List compiled by Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian.)... . Cece a ; 
ALD B A.D, .D. ; A.D. f j y 
Pictish Dynasty. 761|Brude VI. 878|Eochaid. 1124/David I. 3 
555)/Brude I. 763|Kenneth. 889|Donald IT. 1153|Malcolm Iv, \ 
~ 584/Garnait I. 775|Alpin IT. 900|Constantine IT, 1165/William (the Lyon). 
601|Nechtan I. 780|Drust IIT. 943|Malcolm I, 1214|Alexander II. : 
621|Kenneth I. 780|Talorean IT. 954|Indulf. 1249|Alexander III, 
633|Garnait IT. 782|Talorcan IIT. 962|}Dub (Duff). 1286|Margaret. — 
637|Brude If. 784|Conall. 966/Culen. 1292}John Balio]. 
642/Talorce. 789|Constantine. 971|Kenneth ITI. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg. 
653/Talorcan 1. 820/Angus II. 995|Constantine III. 1306|Robert I, the Bruce. 
657|Garnait IIT. 834|Drust IV. 997/Kenneth III. 1329|David Il. 
663/Drust L. 836|Eoganan. 1005|Malcolm II, 1370|Robert IT. 
672|Brude III. 839|Wrad. 1034/Duncean I. 1390|Robert IIT. % 
693|Tarain. 842)Brude VII. 1040] Macbeth. 1406|James I. 
> 697|Brude IV. { 1057|Lulach. 1437|James IT. 
™» 706/Nechtan II. Scottish Dynasty. 1058|Malcolm ITT. 1460|James ITT, 
724|Drust IT. g43|KennethI (S.C. Mac-]|1093|Donald III. (Bain). |}1488)James IV. 
'26|Alpin I, 858|Donald I. [Alpin).|}1094|Duncan IT. 1513)James V. 
'50|Brude V. 862|Constantine I. 1097|Edgar. 1542|Mary. 
752\|Angus IT. (again). 877|Aed. 1107)Alexander I. |1567|James VI. 


“The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). | Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
‘He was called the “Steward,” and was a son of James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, | England as James J and was crowned in 1603, 


RUSSIAN (MUSCOVY) RULERS. ai 


4 Dukes of Kief (Kiey)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; Nicholas II, son of Alexander TI. The czar and 
’ (879)> Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow; his family were assassinated in 1918. He had 
; (955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vladimir; abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12, 
(1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jarosiaf; (1054) Isiaslaf I; The Duma (parliament) set up a provisional gov- 
(1073) Swiatoslaw IT; ee Wsewolod I; (1093) | ernment under Prince George Lvoff, which was re- 
Swiatopalk II; (1113) Vladimir II; (1125) Mitislaf; | organized on May 16, 1917; on Aug. 6 a new cab- 
(1132) Jaropalk II; (1138) Wiatschelaw, and Wse- | inet was formed, with Alexander Kerensky as its 
__-wolod II; (1146) Isiaslaf II, and Igor II; (1153) | head. The Kerensky cabinet reorganized on Oct. 8, 
: Rotislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, who built Moscow. | and lasted until Nov, 7, 1917, when the government 
; Grand Dukes of Vladimir—(1157) Andrew I; | was seized by the Military Revolutionary Com- 
2 (1175) Michael I; (1177) Wsewolod IIT; (1213) Jurie, | mittee of the Petrograd Soviet (Council), which 
me, or George II; (1217) Constantine; (1238) Jaraslaf | handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Con- 
| TI, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski; (1263) | gress of the Councils of Workmen's, Soldiers’, and 
Jaraslaf IIT; (1270) Vasali, or Basil I; (1275) Dmitri, | Peasants’ Deputies. Kerensky escaped from the 
or Demetrius I; (1281) Andrew II; (1294) Daniel- | country. 
Alexandroyitz; (1303) Jurie, or George ITI, deposed; A proclamation of Noyember 10, 1917, establi: 
roe 39 . Michael III; (1320) Vasali, or Basil II;|a Soviet form of government based on local elec 
; 1 1325) Jurie or George III, restored; (1327) Alex- Soviets or councils, which in turn selected represen- 
ander II. ¢ tatives for large areas culminating in a federal Con- 
| Grand Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or John | gress of Soviets. 
I; (4340) Simeon; (1353) John IT; (1359) Demetrius The Congress selected a Central Executive Com- 
II, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Donskoi; | mittee (of some 500 members) to act as a contin 
(1389) Basil III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil IV. governing body, and this in turn selected a Coun 
Deke Ter Leone Tile ot Gzae, 248ah; (TEDDY Baad Oy | oabINoe each’ Commissar heaiine e covernmsent de: 
John Ii itle of Czar, 2) 5 5) Basil V; | cabinet, each Commissar he: & gov : 
: eee aon, the ees Cert ha ee or Theodor ae = Be A ene 8; 
I, ant sen, Demetrius; Oris Godonov, e Chairman of the Central Executiv: mm: 
Pee ei ea tL at) eater | Mae Eien pe Oe 
- postor, a P onk; succeeded by Vasali-Chouiski; e man of the Council of Pe \ = 
tas a of oe eR, Laon ae gt 9 Rare: war Nikolai Lenin. Opi eee 
c ; ie house of Romanov, descended from otsky was Foreign Commissar, I ssar 
John III; (1645) Alexis, his son; (1676) Feodor III; for War and Sateen ayes Cone 
Ce, eee ue Peter Aes ply peace oT. a qne capital was shifted, on Mch. 14, 1918 from 
« Ozars, mperors, 0 ussia—Peter I, the etrogr. (0! t. Petersb E ] 
, Roane since known as Peter the Great (took | Moscow. Gebure; pow Leningrad) fo 
e title of emperor in 1721); (founded the city of} A constitution, adopted July 10, 1918, established 
? lled_ Petrograd, and, still | the name of the country as the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic. Since non-Russian na- 
tionalities within the Republic objected to the term 
Russian,’’ 4 new constitution was adopted in 1924 
peace | ate nang of ener Bo. bilontes Sncisiee Republics, 
on Congress of Soviets becam: : 
autho nity Rapa e ume the supreme 
nin di anuary, 1924. Trot - - 
peated refusals to abide by party Hariate won| ie 
apes ‘ ae . Sucesener euln as Creiimen of the 
e's Commissars, and in ~ 
19RD, ne grag replaced by Molotov. : DOVE PONG 
a alin, by ue oO Osi 
Alexander I; (1855) Alexander II, son of Nich- |'secretary of the Communist Barts, began: a 
L powerful political figure in the country. 


= 


pel : POETS-LAUREATE OF ENCLAND. 
N e is no authentic record of the origin of the | ment, when known, have been: Th 
office/ot Poet-Laureate of fngland. According to| 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas ‘Rowe. 17151 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, 
; Poet, mm the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and EAU Rte $ Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal of 
ii rte paid 100 shillings.a year. Geoffrey Chaucer | of Nason.” Howy 4s. eet as Roe e vere 
cs" erie feng assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, | 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott: Williays 
eel! Slat the lea SF iwasd TC aUT Aas | Aue TEBE, Hake eater a Altea 
ig ; - - ustin, 3 513 ( ‘pr 
Sonn Kay held the post. Under Henry VII. (1485- 1930): John spebart Pu dees: 1913 (died April 21, 
eee 1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and Daniel who died in 1619, had received since 1615 
RM eeeorgee, acer Hieney ULL, tg0e 124) by | veurly Pension of 100 marks (1.400 abibings) lt 
ied in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in = received fm Leda rat fie Tavreate auae Charis : 
1615, "and then Ben Jonson, (app't'd | 1619). | Sir | plus s Steal. keg of Spanish Canary tales Gare ken 
-_- Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at | WithUFRSe Saab In Southey's term the wine was 
' the Revolution. The others, with the date of appoint. Te pemianee a bonus, and £27 p your Was Haded Loree 


Woe a 


of the conflict wit, 


OF GERMANY 


RULERS 


_,Charles “The Fat’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire of 
Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope and 
deposed after a treaty with the Normans, 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia 887-900: nephew of 

Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire of 

_ Charlemagne. 

Ludwig “The Child” 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. 

Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919: first 
elected sovereign. 


Saxon Dynasty.—Henry I “The Fowler,” Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I “The Great’ 936-973: son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the con- 
quest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs and 
lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto ITT, 982-1002; son of Otto IT; was 3 years old 
when his father died; regency of his mother Teophano 
and his grandmother Adelheid; at the age of 16 was 
crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

Henry Ii, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024: son of 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 


House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
II, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and son- 
in-law of Otto the Great. 

Henry III, 1039-1056: son of Konrad IT; occupied 

. himself with church affairs; at_the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three pes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry 1V, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the pope 
Gregory VII. 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continuation 
the church; agreement of Worms 
1122; end of the Salic House. 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned -in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House of 
Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of the 
Northern Mark from which developed Prussia. 


Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House of 
the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ‘“‘Barbarossa”. 1152-1190: conquest of 

‘the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
‘Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by his only son Frederic. 


Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of? 


Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 
assassinated. 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
tmunicated and de: 1215; died 1218. 

Frederie II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Fope. 

' Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic I1; Kingdom 
of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred; Pope 
assists brother of French king, Charles of Anjou, 
to seize. Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt of 
Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen House 
in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded in’ Italy. 

' [nterregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none of them came to power; William of 
Holland; Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 


f Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
17S ABOL, wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, and 
conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to his 
eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in the battle of Géllheim. 
Albrecht I, yi of Austria, 1298-1308; murdered 
his pephew John. 
ony. Vu of ta eecrmepetyt 1308-1313; march into 
‘3 mperor ome. 
agi ore reoelay 347; at the same time 


nasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 


‘ D 
font ieee ce enzeslaus, inherited from him the 


#9 > 


. German Rulers. — 


oy ce AND THE HOLY ROMAN EMP 
gy Gatlovingian Dynasty.—Ludwig “The German” Shean 


Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginning he 

vex against the Turks. Sy ee Fi ee 
ederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert: wars. 

th the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian i, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of’ the middle ages. oe 

Charles V, 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Edict of Worms 1521; Martin Luther; 
Reformation; civil war with the ‘imperial knights — 
1521; and with the Tae hy 1525; wars with 
Francis I of France; religious wars. 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. 
1576; son. 
Union 1608. r ( 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning o' 

0 baer A war. Ex een 

Ferdinand ITI ‘of Steiermark,” 1619-1637; leader — 
of the Catholic Liga: elected emperor at Frankrort- 
on-Main; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein: Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, — 
Joseph I, 1705-1711; son. Charles VI, 1711-1740; 
son of Leopold I. ee ois 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic — 
the Great, King of Prussia, 

Charles VII of Bavaria; 1742-1745; pretender tothe } 
throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa.’ 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- — 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). yom 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of Poland, 
Leopold II, 1790-1792. r bls ” 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the © 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of ‘A 
Austria; died in 1835. Ns" 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the _ 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by the 
Germanic confederation which included stl 
Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically all of the 
German States. As a result of the Austro-Prussi. 
war, Austria retired from the Confederation in 1a 
hew confederation formed by Prussia and ¢ led 
North German Union; it ended with the estab rar 


Maximilian II, 1564- 
Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 


’ VY 


ment of the German Empire in 1871. , i 
Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were ¢ 


led 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; they - 
were also known as Dukes of Prussia, From 1356 — 
(the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kurfurst of — 
Brandenburg, and from 1701 Kings of Prussia.) 4 
The first Markgraf of ee was Albrecht 
the Bear 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern re , 
ee Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 1415- 


. a big 
Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the — 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was . 
crowned King Frederick I of Prussia on Janu 
18, 1701. i Pie | 
Frederick I, 1701-1713 of the House of Hohen- — 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Swed pee 
Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. LB 
Frederick IT 


derick William III, 

wars; liberation of the peasants. 
Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; Germ 
9; first Government Parliai 


IV; German Emperor, January 18, 1871; Ds 
Schleswig; Ge 


eiphenee 
his death 


was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year lai 


; \ RULERS OF FRANCE. 


_ The Phoenicians (Syrians) from the coast of Asia 
Minor, and the Greeks, settled on the Mediterranean 
shores of France 600 years before the Christian Era, 
but did not penetrate far into the interior, which the 
Romans called Gaul. The ancient inhabitants are 
_ supposed to have come from Asia. 

After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B. C., the 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A. D., when 
the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Germanic peo- 
ple, expelled them as a governing class, and began the 
gradual establishment of the Kingdom of France, 
which then included Belgium and the Rhine Valley 

_.to the sea, as well as much of Germany. 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son_of Childeric, who 
began to fal in 481 A. D. The dynasty lasted 
until Childeric III. 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
queror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
Classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often. the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Heristal (687-714); and next after him was his 


_ French, Swedish and N orwegian Rule 


ie 


es 
Se 


natural son, Charles Martel (martel means hammer), 
father of King Pepin the Short and grandfather of 
Charlemagne (Charles the Great) who, in_ 800, at 
Rome, was crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III. 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what ‘s now Belgium, north of Liege, but his origin 
is obscure. The Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who were 
born at or near Landen, were to rule joundy. over 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman lived 
only three years thereafter. Charlemagne died in 
814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans call 
Aachen. His grandsons fought among themselves 
with armies backing them, but made peace dt 
Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. - 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King Louis 
and thereafter was a separate kingdom, 

There was an old legend to the effect that Charle- 
magne was slain in 778, at Roncevaux, in Spain, in a 
battle with the Basques or Moors, along with Roland, 
the most famous of his twelve paladins or peers. 
Milton in a poem put their death at Fontarabia. 
It is known that he was defeated at Roncevaux. 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC. 


Acc. | Name. Ace Name. 
s THE CARLOVINGIANS. HOUSE OF BOURBON. 
; '840|Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 1589 


877|Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 
on 879|Louis ITI, (died 882), and Carloman II. 


___-887|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
898|Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
922/Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 
9§23|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Bursundy: 
936|Louis [V., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. 
954|Lotherius, son, poisoned. 
986|Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. 
THE CAPETS. 
~ 987|\Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 
: son of Hugh the Abbott, seized the crown. 
996|Robert (the Wise), his son. 
1031|Henry I., his son, last Normandy. 
1060|Philip I. (the Fair), son, King at 14. 
_ 1108}Louis VI. (ie Gros), son. 
1137|Louis VII. (le Jeune), son. 
1180)|Philip II. (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
; Louis VIII., The Lion, son. 
hie Y 6|Louis LX. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis. 
‘a 1270|Philip III, (the Hardy), son. 
___ 1285/Philip IV. (the Fair), son, King at 17. 
_____ 1314|Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. 
-1315/John I., posthumous son. 
acy Be Philip V. (the Tall), brotter. 
-_-1822/Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. 
st 


bY a HOUSE OF VALOIS. 
“es ‘ 1328/Philip VI. (of Valois), grandson of Philip IIT. 
- 1350/John II. (the Good), his son, retired to England. 
1364|Charles V. (the Wise), son. 
__ 1380}Charles VI. (the Beloved), son. 
_ 1422/Charles VII. (the Victorious), son. 
-1461|Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. 
_ 1483/Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. 
| 1498 iescne eet Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson of 


Al arles V. 
-1515)Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
_ 1547/Henry IT. son, killed ata joust. aid 
-1559|Francis I1., son, married Mary Stuart, 
1560|Charles IX., brother, son of Catherine de 


FM _ |. Medici, 
_ 1574|Henry"Iit., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
_- to death, 

AS — = 


i=} 


Kings of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish rulers 
known as Kings of Upsala, The sovereigns 
enmark was called to 


0). Christian IT; 3) 
0) Eric wt ae ae 
arles ; 11) Gustavus 

a (Ade the Great); (1633) hy daughter, 
“ “Christina; (1654), Charles Xi" (1660) Charles X1! 
| (3697) Charles XII; (1718) Ulrica Eleanora and her 
is ] rick 1741) Frederick I; 
bs _ Adolphus Frederick; (1771) Gustavus III; 


_. XIV (Jean Bernadotte, brother-in-law of Napoleon, 
ih ) 
opt 
and Sweden, 
Ty Independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
. ee Carl ae Denmark was elected King of Norway 
1 on . 


Henry IY. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry Il; 
murdered. . 
Louis XIII. (the Just), son. 
Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 
Louis XV., great grandson. 
Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded. 
Louis XVII, son of Louis XVI. said to have died 
in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 
FIRST REPUBLIC. 
1792|Nationai Convention. 
Directory, under Barras and others. 
Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 
In 1802 he was elected by popular vote Consul 
as Consul for life. 
| FIRST EMPIRE. 
1804'!Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen b 
(3,572,329 to 2,569). 7 
BOURBONS RESTORED. 
Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis X V1. 
Charles X., brother; deposed. 
HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 
Louis Philippe (#galite), King. 
SECOND REPUBLIC, . 
Louis Napoleon elected President. : 
SECOND EMPIRE. ? 
Louis Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. : 
7 eli REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS, . 
871 ers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), histori: 
1873|MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. 1808-1803). 
1879|Greyy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned. . 
1887 |Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated. 
7 
1 


1894|Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), ; 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899). jurentanes 1 
1899|Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). 
1906|Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). 
1913)Pgincare, Raymond 1860-1934). 
il Mi ie (pee gae: resigned. 

erand, Alexandre (1859- oR 
1924|Doumergue, Gaston (1863- adie ni 


1931|Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assas 
TOeo ak a ; ) assassinated May 6, 
1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871-  ). 


The rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden; 

Halfdan I; (700) Eystein I; (730) Halfdan Il: (63) 
Gudrod; (824) Halfdan II, the Black Warrior: 
(865) his son; (934) his son, Bric I, the Bloody Axe: 
(923) Hako the Good, then Harold, son of Hric: 
(977) Hako the Earl; (995) Olaf I; (1015) his son’ 
Olaf II; (1028) Canute the Invader, then § 3 
1035) Magnus I, natural son of Olaf IT; ( 

I 


Karl x<nutsson; 

Denmark; aie 
same rulers as Sw 
Carl of Denmark.) 


Rulers of Rome, Spain, Holland, eic. 725 


‘A.D. 


ROMAN RULERS, 


Bore wm mene eal TAD ci Nene CO 
WERE ye) Se pe 


Name. 


A.D, Name, 


The Seren Kinos. . 54) Nero Cl 

752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius. suicide. mires ase th 
715| Numa Pompilius (elected). 68} Galba, assassinated. 
672| Tullus Hostilius (murdered). 69) Otho, killed himself. 
640] Ancus Martius, gr. s. of Numa. 69} Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 
616] Tarquinius Priseus (Greek). 70) Vespasian (Titus Flavius 
578} Servius Tullius, ex-slave. Sabinus). 
534] Tarquinius Superbus. 79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 
Bool Tr Ete bee sn 6d pasian. 

‘arquinius, ex Ps 81} Domitian, son of Vespasian. 
498 Lartlus, first dictator. 96] Nerva ( fareus Coceslus), 
488] Tribunes created. 98] Trajan (Marcus Ulpius). 
483) Quaestors instituted. 117| Adrian (or Hadrian). 
456} Cincinnatus, dictator. 138] Antonius Pius. 
453 ‘bunes incr. 5 to 10. 161) Marcus Aurelius Antonius and 


445) Military Tribune created. 


Lueius Verus. 


SEE eee Raber So 
276)/Probus Marcus Aurelius; slain, 
282|Carus, icilled by lightning. 
283/Carinus and Numerianus. 
284/Diocletian (Caius Aurelius), 
305|/Galerius and Constantius. ” 
306/Constantine the Great. 
330/Constantine removes seat of 
_|_. Empire to Constantinople, 
337|Constantine II., Constans and 
Constantius. 
Julian the Apostate. 
363|Jovian, restored Christianity. 
Valentinian (West), Valens 
(Last). 
7|Gratian (West). 
Valentinian IT, 


3 e 1 West). 
437} Censorship instituted. 171} Marcus Aurelius (alone). 379/Theodosi ‘ 
ee awe es eeweme tS boas pads A per ea of eee: 394 Thecdocias Cast aa Wen: 
> < . 9: ertinax; Julianus. 
301 taeece pou and Me Septimius Severus. “i Are. gpanias nie 
Valerius Corvus. 211] Caracalla and Geta. 408|Theodosius II, (East). 
260] Provin. Quaestors inst. 212} Caracalla (alone); slain. 425) Valentinian Lin’ West). 
217) Fabius Maximus, dictator. 217} Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 450|/Marcian (East). 
183] Cato, the Elder, Censor. 218} Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 435 Petronius Maximus (West). 
82] Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 222) Alexander Severus. 455}Avitus (West). 
70} Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.}} 235 Maximinus (‘‘The Thracian”)|| 457|Leo the Great (Bast). 
59] Pompey (slain in Egypt). 238] Gordianus I.( Gordianus II. 457|Majorianus (West). 
49| (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Marc|| 238] Pupienus and Balbinus. 461|Severus (West). 
Antony. and Lepidus, 2nd|} 238! Gordianus III. 467|Anthemius (West). 
Triumvirate. 244! Philip the Arabian. 472|Olibius (West). 
Emperors. 249| Decius, slain by Goths. 473|Glycerius (West). 
31) Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar|} 251} Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Julius Nepos (West). 
Octavianus). 254) Valerianus, slain by Persians. || 474|Zeno (Hast). ' \ 
A.D. 260) Gallienus, slain by his troops.|/ 475|/Augustulus Romulus (West). 
14| Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae-|/ 26S) ClaudiusII. (MarcusAurelius).|} 476/Rome taken by Odoacer, King 
sar). - 270} Aurelian (“Restorer of the of Italy; extinction of 
37/ Caligula (Caius Caesar), slain Empire”). Western Empire. 
41} Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 275) Tacitus. 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 
AD. Ruler. ja-D. Ruler. A.D. Ruler. 
491| Anastasius I., Dicorus. 842] Michael III. Assassinated. 1204/Alexius IV. _ Deposed. 
518| Justin 1., the Goth. 867} Basilius. 1205|Alexius V., Dueas. Killed. 
527| Justinian 1., the Great. 886} Leo VI. (the Philosopher). Latin Emperors. 
565} Justin I1., his nephew. 911} Constantine VII. 1204|Baldwin I., Harl of Flanders, 
578] Tiberius IT. 919} Constantine and Romanus. 1206|Henry L., his brother. 
582| Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 959; Romanus II. 1216|Peter de Courtenay. 
602] Phocas, the Centurion. 963} Nicephorus II., Phocas. 1221|Robert de Courtenay. 
610] Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969} John Zemisses. 1228|Baldwin II. Deposed. * 
641| Constantine III., Heracleonas.|| 976} B: 7 Greek Emperors at Nicaea, 
641] Constans IT., Heraclius. 1025] Constantine VIT. Asia Minor. F 
668} Constantine [V., the Bearded.||1025} Romanus Argyrus. 1204/Theodore I., Lascaris 
685] Justinian IL. (Short Nose). 1034] Michael IV., Paphlagonian. ||1222|John III., Ducas. | 
695} Leontius. 41] Michael V (the Calker). 1255|Theodore Lascaris IL. 
698] Tiberius III, Aspimar. 1042] Constantine (Monomachus), |/1259|John IV., Lasearis. Deposed. 
705} Justinian Il. (again). 1054| Theodora (Empress). Restored to Constantinople. 
7il| Philippicus Bardanes. 1056] Michael VI., the Warrior. 1261|Michael VIII, Palaeologus. 
713| Anastasius II., Artemius. 1057} Isaac 1., Comnenus. 1282/ Andronicus II. 
716| Theodosius III. 1059| Constantine X. (Ducas). 1295| Michael IX. Palaeologus. 
718| Leo (the Isaurian). 1068} Romanus Diogenes. 1328] Andronicus IIT. 
741| Constantine V.(Copronymus).||1071} Michael VII., Ducas. 1341|John Palaeologus I. 
775| Leo IV., an Isaurian. 1078| Nicephorus III. Dethroned. |/1347|John Cantacuzenus (Regent). 
780} Constantine VI. (Flavius). 1081} -Alexius I. (Cgmnenus). 1391|Manuel II., Palaeologus. _ 
797| Irene, his mother. 1118} John (Comnenus). ‘ 1425|John Palaeologus II. 
802} Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143| Manuel I. (Comnenus). 1448|Constantine XIII. (Palaeolo- 
811| Michael I. (Rhangabe). 1180] Alexius IT. (Comnenus). gus). Killed. 
813] Leo V. (the Armentan) 1183} Andronicus (Comnenus). 1453|Constantinople taken by the 
$20} Michael II., Balbus. 1185] IsaacII., Angelus (Comnenus). Turks; extinction of the 
329| Theophilus. 1195] Alextus Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern Empire. 
Kings of Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em- | Charles I; (1556) Philip I; (1598) Philip IIT; (1621) 


peror of the French; he abdicated in 1814; (1861) 


first Bourbon); 


Philip IV; Mr ey ere Il; (1700) Philip V_ (the 


24) Louis I; (1746) Ferdinand VI; 


- (1934) Leopold III, son of Albe 


Victor Emmanuei IJ of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I, 
(1900) Victor Emmanuei III. 

Odoacer founded a Kingdom of a = si the 
Ostrogoths took possession, in 489: arlemagne 
was owned emperor at Rome, by Pope Leo IIt in 
800; the Saracens next Let and were followed 

ermans, and then by the Normans. 
Pos creation the peninsula was divided into small 
kingdoms, such as Sieily, Savoy, Sardinia, Venice, etc. 
until Napoleon appeared on the scene of actiqn. 

Rulers of Austria-Hungar 


as Francis II 


( 
in exile in 1922. 

ir f the Belgians—(1831i) Leopold I; (1865) 
Pappa tr; (1909) rater nephew of Leopold IT; 


Tt. 
Kings of Spain—(1512) Ferdinand V.; (516) 


(1759) Charles III; (1788) Charles IV; (1808) Ferdi- 
nand VII; (1808) Joseph Bonaparte; (1813) Verdi- 
nand VII; (1833) Isabella II; (1870) Amadeo I; 
care) a eoeeniio; (1874) Alphonso XII; (1886) 

phonso 

On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid without 
formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
proclaimed under the provisional presidency of 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. Later, a popular election was 
held, & Republican Parliament (Cortes) was organ- 
ized, sil ape Ni beg Bee president, and a constitu- 
tion was esta! = 

Kings of Denmark—(1839). Christian VIII, son 
of Frederick VI (who was King of Denmark and 
Norway); (1848) Frederick VII: (1863) Christian 
IX; (1906) Frederick VIII; (1912) Christian p-a : 

Rulers of Holland—(1806) Lovis Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon. abdicated in 1810; Holland re- 
united to France; (1813) William Frederick, Prince 
of Orange; (1840) Wililam II; (1849), William IIT; 
(1890) Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and. 
his second wife, Princess Emma of Waldeck). wife 
of Prince Henry, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Their 
only child is Princess Juliana. vi 


~ The list is that of the Annuario Pontificio with 
Anti-Popes inserted in italics, The Popes who re- 
sided at Avignon are marked with (A.). ¢. = circa 
(about). 


The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of the 


POPES, CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF, 


of the Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman 
‘hurch, 4 - : <j 
The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Suecessor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
and Metropclitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 


State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, Sovereign ' of the Universal Church, 
~ Date Date Date Date 
Conse.| Name of Pope. ||Consc.| Name of Pope ||Consc.| Name of Pope. Consc.| Name of Pope. 
2 |< 19 |Bonifacius V. 975 |Benedictus VII. 1342 |Clement VI. (A,) 
5 67 St fe Gon Honorius L 984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 |Innocentius VL 
78 \St. Cletus 40 |Severinus 985 |Joannes XV. 4 {A.) 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV 996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Urbanus V. (A.) 
St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I. 997 |Joannes XVI. 1370 |Gregorius XI. (A.) 
St. Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus I, 999 |Sylvester II. 1378 |Urbanus V1. 
St. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1878 |Clement VII. (A.) 
St. Sixtus I. 657, |St. Vitalianus + 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1394 |Benedictus XIII. 
St. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit I. 1009 |Sergius IV. {A,)_ 
St. Hyginus 76 |Donus I, 1012 |Benedictus VIII. 1389 |Bonifacius IX. 
St. Pius I. 678 |St, Agatho 1024 |Joannes XIX. 1404 |Innocentius VIT. 
St. Anicetus 682 |St. Leo IL 033 |Benedictus IX. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 
St. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II.|| 1044 |Gregorius VI. 1409 |Alexander V. 
St. Eleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 046 |Clement IT. 1410 |Joannes XXII. 
St. Victor I. 686 |Conon 1048 |Damasus IT. 1417 |Martinus V. . 
St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius I. 1049-St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII. 
St. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1055 | Victor I. 1431 |Eugenius IV, 
St. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |\Feliz V. 
St. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 058 |Benedictus X: 1447 |Nicolaus V. 
St. Anterus 708 |Censtantinus I. 1059 _| Nicolaus II. 1455 |Calixtus IIT. 
St. Fabianus 715 \St. Gregorius IT, 1061 |Honorius IT. 1458 | Pius II. 
St. Cornelius 731 |St. Gregorius IIL.|} 1061 |Alexander II. 1464 |Paulus IT, 
St. Lucius I 41 |St. Zacharius 073 |St. Gregorius VIJ.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV. 
St. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus II, 1080 |\Clement ITI. 1484 |Innocentius VIII. 
St. Sixtus IT. 752 |St. Stephanus III.|} 1087 | Victor IIL 1492 | Alexander VI. 
2 ‘St. Dionysius 757 |St. Paulus I. 1088 |Urbanus II. 1503 | Pius Ili, 
2 |St. Felix I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1099 |Paschalis IT. 1503 |Julius IL. 
St. Hutychianus 771 |Hadrianus Tf. 1118 |Gelasius II. 1513 |Leo X. 
795 |St. Leo IIT. 1118 \Gregortus VIII. 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 
816 |St. Stephanus V. 1119 |Calixtus I. 1523 |Clement VII. 
817 |St. Paschalis I. 1124 |Honorius II. 1534 |Paulus III. 
24-|Hugenius II. 1130 |Innocentius IT. 1550 |Julius IT. 
827 |Valentinus 1130 | Anacletus IJ. 1555 |Marcellus II. | 
827 |Gregorius IV. 1138 | Victor IV. 1555 | Paulus IV. 
844 |Sergius IT. 1143 |Celestinus Il. 1559 |Pius IV 
847 |St. Leo IV. 1144 |Lucius IT. 1566 |St. Pius V. 
855 |Benedictus III. 1145 |Bugenius IIL. 1572 |Gregorius XIII. 
; 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1153: | Anastasius IV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
7 1St. Damasus 867 |Hadrianus IT. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1590 |Urbanus VII. 
| Orsinus 872 |Joannes VIII. 1159 | Alexander III. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
St. Siricius 882 |Martinus II. 1159 \Victor V. 1591 |Innocentius IX. 
9 |St.i Anastasius I. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|} 1164 |Paschalis III. 1592 |Clement VIII. 
St. Innocentius I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 181 |Lucius IIT 1605} Leo XT. 
St. Zosim us 891 |Formosus 1185 |Urbanus I. 1605 {Paulus V. 
St. Bonifacius I. 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1187 |Gregorius VITI. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
23: |St. Celestinus I. 96 |Stephanus VIL. 1187 |Clement ITI. 1623 |Urbanus VIII. 
. St. Sixtus III, « 897 |Romanus 1191 |Celestinus ITI. 44 | lnnocentius X. 
St. Leo 1. 98 |'Theodorus II. 1198 |Innocentius Il 1655 |Alexander VII. 
_|St. Hilarus 898 |Joannes IX. 1216 |Honorius III. 1667 |Clement IX. 
St. Simplicius 900 |Benedictus IV. 1227 |Gregorius LX. 1670 |Clement X. 
3 |St. Felix IIT 903 |Leo V. 1241 |Celestinus IV. 1676 |Innocentius XT, 
St. Gelasius I. 903 |Christophorus 1243 |Innocentius IV. 1689 |Alexander VIII, 
| |St. Anastasius IT. 904 |Sergius IIT. 1254 | Alexander IV. 1691 |Innocentius XII. 
St. Symmachus 911 |Anastasius IIT. 1261 |Urbanus IV. 1700 |Clement XI. 
St. Hormisdas 913 |Landonius 1265 |Clement IV. 1721 |Innocentius XIII. 
St. Joannes I. 915 |Joannes X. 1271 |Gregorius X. 1724 |Benedictus XIII. 
t. Felix IV. 928 |Leo VI. 1276 |Innocentius V. 1730 |Clement XII. 
/Bonifacius II. 929 {Stephanus VIII. 1276 |Hadrianus V. 1740 |Benedictus XIV. 
Joannes IT. 31 |Joannes XI. 1276 |Joannes XX. 1758 |Clement XIII. 
St. ph ui 1s 936 |Leo VII. 1277 |Nicolaus III. 1769 |Clement XIV. 
St. Silverius 939 |Stephanus IX. 1281 |Martinus IV. 1775 |Pius VI. - 
Vigilius 942 |Martinus III. 1285 |Honorius Iv. 1800 |Pius VII. 
‘Pelagius T 946 |Agapetus II. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. 1823 |Leo XII. 
Joannes IIT 956 |Joannes XII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 1829 |Pius VIII. 
Benedictus I. 963 |Leo VIIT. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII. 1831 |Gregorius XVI... 
-|Pelagius II. 964 |Benedictus V. 1303 |Benedictus XI. 1848 |Pius IX. 
St. Gregorius I. 965 |Joannes XIII. 1305 |Clement V. 1878 |Leo XIII. 
Sabinianus 972 |Benedictus VI. 1316 |Joannes X XI. 1903 |Pins X. 
Bonifacius IIT. 973 |Donus II. 1328 |Nicholas V. 1914 |Benedictus XV 
t. Bonifacius IV.|| 974 |Bonifacius VIZ. 1334 |Benedictus X11. 1922 |Pius XI. i 


[St. Deusdedit I, 


XI (Achilles Ratti) was bornat Desio, Italy, 
857, and on June 13, 1921 was made a 


- Innocent IX (Facchinatti) ascended the throne, 

_ The temporal power of the Pope, which covered 
16.000 square miles until the reign of Pius IX, and 
which was altogether extinguished by the Italian 
“4 Government in 1871, was re-established by the 
_ Lateran Treaties of 1929, which created the State of 
Vatican City, including St. Peter's Piazza. 

__ Pope Pius, in 1933, outside Vatican City, and since 
then has summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He has mod- 
ernized life and habits in the State of the Vatican 


ons 


radios, 


automobiles, 


veniences. 

Frequent broadcasts over world-wide hook-ups 
have put His Holiness in close, quick contact with 
those of the faith in all countries. He has taken a 


more direct part in negotiations with other govern- 
ments, notably Italy, than did his immediate prede- 


City by full use of wireless telegraph, telephones, 
and other up-to-date con- 


cessors in the Chair of Peter; and his_personality 
has overshadowed the cardinals. fl : 
The Castel Gandolfo is 1614 miles from Rome, at 


an elevation of 1,400 feet above the sea, and has be- 
longed to the Popes since 1596. The Pap: 
was built by Urban VIII and is 430 feet 
Alban Lake. The Villa Barberini is nearby. 
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(See also Usts of Presidents, and their wives, Vice-Presidents, Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, Am- 


bassadors, Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, Singers, Painters, ete.) 


: Name. Occupation. 

1916)Abbe, Cleveland....... Meteorologist 
1928|)Abbe, Robert......... Surg. Radium 
1879|Abbot, Jacob.......... Juv. Fiction 
1922|/Abbott, Lyman........ Preacher 
1886|Adams, Charles F...... Statesman 
1915| Adams, Charles 5 aa Historian 
1918|Adams, Henry......... Hist., Biog. 
1897| Adams, W. {liam 2 OS Juv. Fietion 
1935)Addams, Jane......... Civie Worker 
1873|Agassiz, Louis J.R..... Scientist 
1888} Alcott, A. Bronson. .... Philosophy 
1888} Aleott, Louisa 1 ae se 
1919|Alden, Henry M....... Ed. Mag. 
1915| Aldrich, Nelson W....../U. 5. Senator 
1907} Aldrich, Thos. Bailey. ..|Fiction 
1899] Alger, Horatio. . Juv. Fiction 
1789|Allen, Ethan... .. Patriot 
1925} Allen. James Lane, Fiction 
1808}Ames, Fisher..... Lawyer 
1873/Ames, Oakes. .... Credit Mobil. 
1917| Anderson, Sng oie B . |Edueator 
1867|Andrew, John A. War. Gov. 
1935|Andrus, John E......). Financier 
1916)Angell, James B....... Educ., Diplo. 
1867|Anthon, Charles....... Educator 
1906) Anthony, Susan B...... Suffrage 
1901 Aemour, Philip D..... ’. |Meat Packer 
1816|Asbury, Francis....... Bishop 

1848]Astor, John Jacob...... Merchant . 
1908/Astor, William......... Landowner 
1875)Astor, William B....... Landowner 
1919}Astor, Wm. Waldorf... .| Landowner 
1851|Audubon, John James.. .| Naturalist 
1836|Austin, Stephen F,. .... |Texas Founder 
1888| Baird, Spencer F....... Zoologist 
1852|Ballou, Hosea ......... Preacher 
1851|Baldwin, Simeon....:.. Jurist 

1891 patienatt: George....... Historian 

1894 Nathaniel P..../Soldier 
1812|Barlow, Joel. .....}Poet 

1891} Barnum, Phineas 1 nies Showman 


1912|Barton, Clara H. 
1911|}Bascom, John. .... 
1815|Bayard, James A. 


1884|Penjamin,Judah “e b Seaay’ Lawyer 
1872|Bennett, James Gordon | Newspaper 
ete Bennett, J BGR ITA SG 5:0 Newspaper 
homas H..... Statesman 
1997 Bevork e, Albert J....|/U.S. Senator 
1914| Bierce, Ambrose fal ese . |Fiction 
1893|Blaine, James G....... Statesman 
1820|Boone, Daniel......... Hunter 
1838|Bowditch, Nathaniel... | Mathematics 
1874|Bowles, Samuel II..... Jo st 
1910/Bowne, Borden P.. .|Theologian 
1895 Boyesen, ae “H.. | |Fiction 
1932|Bradford, Gamaliel..... iographer 
1672} Bradstreet, ony oltre oh ‘oetry 
1896|Brady, Matthew B..... Photographer 
1806|Breckenridge, John... ../Statesman 
1904|Breckenridge, W. C. P..|Confederate 
1644|Brewster, William. Pilgr. Father 
1893|Brooks, Phillivs. . Preacher 
1908|Brooks, William x Biologist 
1810|#rown, Chas. Brockden.|Fiction 
1859|Brown, John - |Abolitionist 
1877|Brownlow, William G.:|Parson’ 
1925| Bryan, William J,...... ‘|Statesman 
1878|Brvant, William C..... Poet, Editor 
1658|Bulkeley, paps Fe YE Sud Preacher 
1896|Bunner, Sorel ines .|Humor 
1926| Burbank, snk pe data 5/3 Botanist 
1870|Burlingame, Anson... .. Diplomat 
1921] Burroughs, J Naturalist 
1893|Butler, Benjamin F.....|Law, Soldier 
1925|Cable, George W......- Fiction 
1823|Cabot, George......-.. U.S. Senator 
1909|Canfield, James H..... Educator 
1919|Carnegie, Andrew...... Iron Master 
1832|Carroll, Charles..... ...|Statesman 
1 Carson, Kit (Chris.) Scout 


1894| Childs, Geo. ee ae cchuitte ‘| Newspaper 
Lawyer 


as aeees 


Born.| Died. Name. Occupation. 
1770) 1838/Clark Wiiliam......... Explorer 
1777| 1852/Clay, Henry... - 1.2... Statestinh saettt 
1835] 1910|/Clemens, Samuel L.... Eimeria 
1769| 1828)Clinton, DeWitt ...... Sen. Gov. 
1845] 1917/Cody, William F.... |]. Scow 
1829] 1888 Conkling, Roscoe. JU. s. t eniator 
1830] 1886/Cooke, John Esten. . | Fiction 
1789) 1851 Cooper, J. Fenimore. .:,|Fietion 
1791} 1883 Me Peters. S ctaen Merch., Phil. 
1824| 1889/Cox, S. S. (Sunset)... . .|Congressm’n 
1867} 1906 Craigie, Pearl M. (ohn 
Oliver Hobbes) . . |Fietion 
1870} 1900|Crane, Stephen. ... |Hiction 
1845) 1909)Crawford, Marion. . .|Fiction 
1787| 1863|Crittenden, John J... ..|U.S. Senator 
1786] 1836|Crockett, David. . Hunter 
1850) 1933)Curtis, Cyrus.H, K Publisher 
1812] 1894|Curtis, Geo. Tickn Historian 
1824| 1892|Curtis, Geo. Wm Essayist 
1839} 1876|Custer, Geo. A... .. |Soldier 
1819} 1897)Dana, Chas. A. ..| Newspaper 
1813] 1895' Dana, James Dwight.. . |Geologist 
1856) 1929 Dana, John Cotton. ...|Librarian 
1787) 1879; Dana. Kichard Henry... Poet, Essayist 
1815 1882| Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. Author, Law ‘ 
1808| 1889) Davis, Jefferson.......; -|Statesman 
1864} 1916) Davis, Richard Harding. | Fiction 
1855} 1926;Debs, Eugene V....... Socialist 
1779| 1820)Decatur, Stephen... .... Naval 
1834] 1928|Depew, Chauncey M. ..|Orator 
1838| 1917|Dewey, George, Admiral] Naval 
1756] 1834/DeWitt, Simeon....... Geographer 
1849] 1925|deYoung, M. H........ Newspaper 
1830} 1886) Dickinson, Emily...... Poetry 
1732| 1803)Dickinson, John........ Statesman - 
1835} 1905/Dodge, Mary EB. Mapes. Author, Ed. ~ 
1634} 1715! Dongan, Thomas..:... Statesman ° 
1813] 1861|Douglas, Stephen A... . |Statesman 
1817| 1895|Douglass, Fred (Negro). Publicist 
1804] 1897|Dow. ve mere ees! Frohibitionist 
1795} 1820|/Drake, Jos. Rodm ..|Poet, Phys. 
1811} 1882|Draper, John W. , .{Chem. Hist: 
1826| 1893/Drexel, Anthony J..... Banker 
1872] 1906|Dunbar, Paul Laurence. |Poet 
1739} 1817 eaeae Pierre $....23. Powder Mtr 
1803] 1865|D Dupont, Say tap ,Adm.| Naval 
1820} 1887|E James B....2 2... Lae es 
1854] 1932|Eastman. George....... ven 
1821] 1910)Eddy. Mary Baker..... Chin, Scientist 
1847] 1931|Edison, Thos. Alva..... Inventor 
1703] 1758|Edwards, Jonathan..... Theologian 
1837| 1902|/Eggleston, Edward..... Fiction 
1834| 1926|Eliot, Charles W....... Educator 
1604] 1690|Eliot, John............ Missionary . 
1803] 1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo..|Essayist , | 
1803] 1889|Ericsson, John......... Inventor 
1818] 1901|Evarts, William M..... Statesman 
1794| 1865\Everett, Edward....... Statesman 
1801] 1870|Farracut-DavidG. aie Naval 
1859] 1930|Faunce, William .|Educator 
1806| 1869|Fessenden, William P.. .|U.S. Sen. 
1819] i892|Sield, Cyrus W "| Atlantic cable ; 
1850| 1895|Field, Eugene.. . |Poet 
1835} 1906/Field, Marshall. }|Merchant, 
1816] .1899|Field, Stephen J....... | |Surist 
1817| 1881)|Fields, vames T........ Biography 
1842| 1901|Fiske, John............ Historian 
1865| 1909|Fitch, Clyde........... pron i 
1743| 1798|Fitch, John _|Inven 
$65| 1902|Ford, Paul Leicester. - - |Bietion, Hist. 
1826| 1864|Foster, Stephen C...... allads 
1862] 1919|Freeman, Mary E. W.. -lRietion 
1813 a og cata. pas Gis aentne - ExDianey 
1752} 18 eneau, DS oees chee : 
1830] 1911|Frye, William P....... U.S. Senator 
1810} 1850|Fuller, Sara ay 3 aes Author it 
1765| 1815|Fulton, Robert. .| Inventor 
1761| 1849|Gallatin, Albert...-..-- Statesman | 
1787| 1851\Gallaudet, Thomas H. .|Educator 
1805| 1879|Garrison, W. Lloyd.. Apbolitionist fi 
1818] 1903 geting, Richard J Gun Invent. k 
1839] 1897|George, Henry Eeonomist 
1844! 1909/Gilder, Richard ‘WwW Poet, Editor 
1831] 1908|Gilman, Daniel C. . |Educator 
1750| 1831|Girard, yee - |Merchant 
1831| 1902|Godkin, Edwin L.- 2... Newsp. Editor 
1809] 1879|Goelet, pislepe Pee OE, Hea Landowner 
1846|. 1897|Goelet, Ogd Landowner 
1858] 1928|Goethals, 8. j-Gen, G.W.|Canal Eng, 
1850| 1924|Gompers, Samuel....... Labor Leader 
1793| 1860 Goodrich, S c. (P. Bailey) Pat ay 
1800} 1860|Good i Charles... =... ventor 
1836| 1892|Gould, Jay........---- Railways 
1851] 1889 Grady; Henty W.....--Jgournalist — 


NOTED AMERICANS OF THE PAST —Continued 


Born, | Died. Name, Occupation. Born. Died. Name. | 
1810) 1888/Gray, Asa............. Botanist 1833] 1901 Lorillard, Pierre.......- 
» 1835| 1901/Gray, Elisha.......... Inventor 1813] 1891]/Lossing, Benson J... Bad 
1811] 1872|Greeley, Horace........ Newspaper 1838} 1915 eta leae T.R....2.. 
1846] 1935|Green, Anna Katharine 1802} 1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J...... 
(Mrs. Oharles Rohlfs) . |Fiction 1850} 1916|Low, Seth............- 
1741} 1786|Greene, Nathaniel...... Soldier 1874| 1925|Loweli, Amy. 
1861| 1920|Guiney, Louise Imogene.| Poetry 1819] 1891|Lowell, Jas, Russell. 
1822] 1909|Hale, Bdward Everett. .|Essayist 1797} 1849|Lyon, Mary........-.. - Educator 
1755| 1776|Hale, Nathan..........|Patriot 1845| 1916|Mabie, Hamilton W....;Author 
1788) 1879|Hale, Sarah J......... \Poet Auth. 1861| 1908|MacDowell, Edward A. |Composer 
1844] 1924/Hall, Granville S....... Psychologist 1831] 1902|Mackay, John W. ../Mine Owner 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene,. . .|Poet 1809| 1884|MeCormick, Cyrus H Inventor , 
Halstead, Murat....... Journalist 1808] 1895|McCulloch, Hugh.. Sec. Treas’y 
Hamilton, Alexander... .|Statesman 1800} 1873)McGuffey, William H. .|/Educator 
Hamilton, Gail (Mary \ 1757| 1811|Mcintire, Samuel. ..... Woodearver 
Abigail Dodge) ...... Fiction 1816| 1890/MecLean, Washington.. .|Journalist 
Hamlin, Cyrts,:....... Coll. Found’r 1852} 1932)/McMaster, John Bache. |Historian 
Hampton, Wade . |Sold,,Statesm. 1796| 1859}Mann, Horace......... Educator 
Haneock, . |Soldier 1733] 1795|Marion. Francis.......- Soldier (Rev.) 
Hanna, Mark.. .|Iron, Politic. 1801) 1882/Marsh, George P...... Lawy. Dipl. 
Harper, James Publisher 1725| 1792|Mason, George. .......|Statesman 
Harper, John..... Publisher 1663| 1728|}Mather, Cotton........ Preacher 
Harper, William R Educator 1638] 1723|Mather, Increase....... Educator 
Harriman, Edward H,. .|Financier 1852| 1929|Matthews, Brander.....'Essayist 
Harris, Joel C. .|Humor 1806} 1873|Maury, Matthew F..... Hy drographer 
Harte, Francis Bret,... .|Fietion 1823). 1899|Medill, Joseph M......|Newsp. Editor 
Harvard, John......... ‘|Univ. Found. 1819] 1891|Melville, Herman...... Adventure 
Havemeyer, Theo. A... .|Sugar M’?’r 1849] 1922|Miller, Charles R...... Newspaper 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. .|Fiction 1841} 1913 Miller, JOAQUIN 524 Fae Poet 
PLAY ORM... si wdesee ee \Statesman 1822| 1908|Mitchell, Donald G.... ./Essayist 
Hayes, Isaac I,........ Explorer 1818] 1889|Mitchell, Maria. . ... Astronomer 
Hayne, Paul Hamilton. ./Poet 1829] 1914|Mitchell, Silas Weir... . .'Fiction 
Hayne, Robert Y...... Statesman 1737| 1775 Montgomery, Richard. .oldier (Rev.) 
} Hearn, Lafeadio........ Essayist 1837] 1899|Moody, Dwight L,..... Preacher 
) 1308 Henry, Joseph......... Inventor 1869} 1910)/Moody, William Ae Drama, Poetry 
-1799|enry, Patrick......../ Statesman 1837| 1913 Morgan, J. Pierpont..../B: 
1924|Herbert, Victor........ Composer 1813] 1890)Morgan, Junius 8. i S 
1830|Hicks. Elias........... Quaker 1838] 1923/Morley, Edward W 
1910/Hill, David B........./U.8. Senator 1802] 1864|Morris, George r. 
| 1916/Hil. James J.......... \Railroads 1752] 1816)/Morris, Gouverneur . Statesman 
1933} Hillquit, Morris........ Socialist 1791| 1872|Morse, Samuel F. B. Inventor 
1894/Holmes, Oliver W. .|Poet, Essayist 1819] 1868/Morton, William T. G 
1879|Hooker, Joseph . . Soldier 1742] 1818|/Moses, Isaac...... 
1802|)Hopkins, Esek, Co .|Naval 1814] 1877|Motley, John.......... 
1873]Hopkins, Johns. Univ. Found. 1793| 1880)Mott, Lucretia........ 
-1887|Hopkins, Mark . . |Educator 1838) 1914|Muir, John... . 224 24 20) Naturalist 
1842) Hopkinson, Joseph .|Poet 1850} 1922 
| 1863|Houston, Sam .../Sold., States. (C. E.Cr addock) ayoae Fiction 
1900| Hovey, Richard... A a AoE Poet 1841} 1915|)Nelson, William R..... Journalist 
1908|Howard, Bronson..:... Drama 1835] 1909|Newcomb, Simon...... Astronomer 
1909|Howard, Oliver O.. -... Soldier 1870} 1902 ...|Piction 
1867|Howe, Elias........... Inventor 1827] 1908 . Essayist 
1910|Howe, Julia Ward. ..... |Poet 1850} 1896 .|Humor 
| 1920|Howells, William D. Fiction 1858] 1935|)Ochs, Adolph S........ Renee te 
59| 1921|/Huneker, deraes Gibbons Essayist 1849] 1919|Osler, William......... Surgeon 
1859/Hunt, Walter.......... Inventor 1810] 1850/Ossolli, Margaret Fuller. |Essayist 
| 1900 Huntington, ry Py .|Railways 1855| 1918|Page, WalterH........ Diarist 
-1643|Hutchingon, Anne...... Preacher 1737| 1809/Paine, Thomas... . . ..., Statesman 
ae Ingalls, J ohn James....Sen., orator 1855} 1902|Palmer, Alice F " |Edueator 
1899 Ingersoll, Robert G.....|Agnostic 1810} 1860|Parker, Rev. Theodore. . |Abolitionist 
83] 1859|Irving, Washington..... Fiction, Hist. 1842} 1933|)Parkhurst, Rev. C. 
1885|Jackson, Helen Hunt... .|Fiction 1823] 1893)Parkman, Francis...... 
| 1863|Jackson (Stonewall), 'T. J.|Soldier 1791] 1852 
1916) J, Fiction 1779| 1860|Paulding, J.K......... 
..|Philosophy 1795| 1869|Peabody, George......: 
.|Civ. Eng. 1856] 1920 
Fiction 1644] 1718 
Newspaper 1830| 1905|Perry, Arthur L. 
aval 1785| 1819|Perry, Oliver Hazard.. ; 
Judson, Adoniram Missionary 1g44| 1911|Pherps-ward, Eliz, ; 
Judson, Harry P.. . Educator 1811] 1884/Phillips, Wendell. -/Abelitioniat 
|Kane, Elisha K... 2... (Explorer 1739] 1817|Pickens, Andrew. Soldier 
2/Keen, William W...... Surgeon 1785| 1866|Pierpont, Rev. John. .. .|Hymn-writer 
1|Kellogg, Elijah........ Author Sd 1746| 1825|Pinekney, Charles GC. | | |/Sold., Statesm) 
eee: John’ Ps v/,... Fiction 1809] 1849|Poe, Edgar Allan. “Poet, Fiction 
Kent, James, ‘|Jurist 1867] 1910|Porter, W. 8. (O. Habit) Kiet ion 
Key, Francis Seott . [poet 1761| 1807|Preble, Edward, Comm,.|Naval 
Kilmer, Joyce. : |Poet 1795] 1859|Prescott, William H....|History 
Knox, Henry.......... Soldier (Rev.) |) 1794) 1860 Preston, William C..!!:/U.S. Senator 
Lanier, Sidney......... Poet 1847| 1911 “** 2" Newspaper 
Lawson, Victor F.. .| Newspaper 1718 is ee ee, Soldier 
Lazarus, Pmma,..).. | :|Poet. Novel. 1773| 1833|/Randolph, John...) ..: ‘Statesman 
Leconte, Joseph....... Geologist 1820 ipet Raymond, Henry J.....|Newspaper 
Lee, Henry............ Soldier (Rey.) 1822] 1872)Read, aes Buchanan. . ‘oe 
Lee, Rich. Henry....... Statesman 1851} 1902)Reed, Wal Physician 
Lee, Robert B......).! Soldier 1837| 1912|Reid, * Whitelaw.” Re oar oc Journalist 
Leidy, FOBOD Maer shot 8,5 Scientist 1846| 1927|Remsen, Ira.......... Chemist 
eland, Chas, Godfrey . .|Poet 1735| 1818|Revere, Paul.......... Patriot 
iC Lewis, Meriwether... .. Explorer 1848| 1927|Rhodes, James Ford... ||History 
183 . (Statesman 1849| 1914|Riis, Jacob A 1). .|Writer 
Tie) : Statesman 1854| 1916|Riley, J. Whitcomb... |Poet 
Ese 330) cfr 1869] 1935|Rob ison, Edwin A... |Boet 
+ i osenwald, Julius...... Merch. Phil. 
7 -+- indian Chief 1885 ere Royce, Josiah.......... Philosopher 
Rumsey, James........ Steamboat 
ae : ea 1745| 1813|Rush, Benjamin........ Physician 
'lBobaeeo ae i ieee 1859 Rush, Richard... ¢ oicshc. Statesman — 
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Born. Died. Name. Occupation. || Born.|Died. Name. Occupation. 
1818] 1887\Saxe. John Godfrey Poet 1835] 190 : us 
. John Godfrey... .. 5 J »|Thomas, Theodore..... M 
1733) Loti|Sehustee Poihip.<.--:-(SUhaeePaR.,, || TRE] Ses Pherean, Aenry D.-:-|palosophen 
1786| 1866|Scott, Winfield...) .: Soldier’ || 1814] 1886|Tilden, Samual d.. 127: [ete 
» Winfleld......... c § 8 en, Samuel J....... s 
1556) 1908 Gaull brace Doss. (GAN T® || 10804800 From ol onainaa pte 
| cy Sot ae te . M. 82% 878 Tw , William M..... Pp 
Wee face Sale eG Moan 3, WA co Bishop is ine Vader bilt, Cornelius. x: Seige atlw'y 
SAMBA ck ai Re, <0, 2.3 8S anderbilt, Co tat 
he 1821|Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley) | Educator 1821} 1885/ Vanderbilt, Wi. i Rallware 
801| 1872|Seward, William H..... Statesman 1849] 1920) Vanderbilt, Wm. K..... Railways 
823) 1897|Sheldon, Edward A’. - |: | Educator 1852| 1933/Van Dyke, Rev. Henry,.|Poet, Edue 
1 50 1911/Shepard, Edward M....|Law. Reform |} 1827| 1905| Wallace, Lew......... "|Fietion, Soid 
1823] 1900|Sherman, John,........ {Statesman 1838) 1922) Wanamaker, John. . Merchant | 
1820} 1891|Sherman, William T_! |! |Soldier 1727| 1800|Ward, Artemas.. .._!../Soldier (Rev.) 
1791| 1865|Sigourney. Lydia H. < . .| Poet 1834] 1867|/Ward, Artemus (C.F, : 
1813} 1883/Sims, J. Marion ....... Surgeon Browne) sir teins Humor 
1806) 1870/Simms,W. Gilmore... .. Fiction 1831| 1862) Ward, Frederick T. . |. .|Soldier 
ey 1928)/Sloane, Wm, M........ History 1829; 1900)Warner, Chas. Dudley. .| Essayist 
838} 1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson... Fiction 1830; 1882)Warren, Gouvern. K....|Soldier (Rey,) 
1797} 1874)Sinith, os! ee ee jAbolitionist 1740; 1775| Warren, Joseph........ Soldier Rev} 
1580) 1631/Smith, Capt. John...... | Explorer 1858| 1915) Washington, Booker T. .|Negro Educ. 
1815) 1877|Smith,Hy. Boynton . . .|Educator 1840} 1921) Watterson, Henry....:.|Journalist — 
1805)" 1844/Smith, Joseph.......... Morm'nPr’pht|| 1745) 1796|Wayne, Anthony....... Soldier (Rev.) 
1808] 1895/Smith, Rev. S. F.......|Nat'l Anthem || 1782) 1852!Webster, Daniel........|Statesman 
1854} 1932 Sousa, John Philip..... | Bandmaster 1758| 1843|Webster, Noah......... Dictionary 
1775| 1821|Spalding, Lyman ...... {Physician 1797| 1882) Weed, Thurlow. ......./Journalist 
1816} 1902|Stanton, Elizabetn C. ..|Suffragist 1828} 1898) Wells, David A........ Economist | | 
1728] 1833|Stark, John........... Soldier (Rev.) 1846} 1914) Westinghouse, George... .| Inventor 
1833] 1908|Stedman, Edmund C.,.. . | Poet 1832) 1918)White, Andrew D...... Edue, Diplom. 
1812 83 Stephens. Alex..,...... Statesman 1834) 1916)White, Horace V..,.... Journalist 
1846} 1920|Stetson, Francis L..,.. Lawyer 1853) 1906) White, Stanford. ,...... Architect 
1803} 1876|Stewart, Alexander T...| Merchant 1802) 1847|/Whitman, Marcellus....}Oreg. Explor 
1834] 1902)Stockton, Frank R..... etion 1819] 1892)/Whitman, Walt........ Poet ; 
1825 1903 Stoddard. Rich, Henry, . | Poet 1765) 1825 Whitney, Eli..........|Inventor 
1818} 1893'Stone, Lucy ........... | Reformer 1841| 1904, Whitney, William C....|St. Railways 
1848| 1929|Stone, Melville E....... |Founder A, P.|| 1827) 1894) Whitney, William D . . .|Ed. Dict. 
1812} 1896/Stowe, Harriet Beecher.. | Fiction 1807| 1892) Whittier. John Greenleat| Poet 
1740} 1795|Sullivan, John.........) Soldier (Rev.)|| 1884 1921) Whittlesey, Charles W. . |Soldier 
1859} 1918)Sullivan, John L.......)Pugilist 1856) 1923) Wiggin, Kate D.......)Fiction 
1811) 1874;Sumner, Charles........ Statesman 1798| 1877) Wilkes, Lieut. Chas.....|Polar Explor. 
1734| 1832'Sumter, Thomas... ....|Soldier 1787| 1870; Willard, Emma...... ..|Educator ~ 
1803} 1830/Sutter, John A ........ Colonizer 1839) 1898) Willard, Frances E.... - Prohibitionist 
1849} 190y)/Tabb, John B.......... Poetry 1607} 1684| Williams, Roger........ Statesman 
1832| 1902|Talmage, T. de Witt....| Preacher 1806) 1867| Willis, Nathaniel P..... Essayist - 
1825; 1878)Taylor, Bayard...... ..}/Travel 1828) 1861) Winthrop, Theodore. .. .| Fiction 
1806} 1882| Taylor, Moses. ........|Merchant 1785) 1842)Woodworth, Samuel... .|Poet. Dram. 
1768} 1813, Tecumseh (Indian). ....|Chief 1720, 1772|Woolman, John........ Religion ~ 
1836| 1894 Thaxter, Celia..... Pp 1848] 1894) Woolson, Constance F., .| Fiction ; 
1785| 1872 Thayer, Sylvanus . 1801! 1877| Young, Brigham....... Morm’nLead’r 


John Brown (1757-1837) was the last survivor of the Continental Congress. 
The above list does not contain the names of distinguished Americans of today, many of whicn will 
be found elsewhere, in Famous Old People and in the lists of Bright Lights of the Stage, ete. © 1 


THE ABORIGINAL POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA, 


(rom the official Year Book of the Government of Australla.) 


On account of their primitive state the Australian 
aboriginals have for a long time been the subject of 
much interest and curiosity, and a considerable 
amount of literature has been written concerning 
them. Their customs in minute detail have been 
placed on record by students such as Brough Smith, 
A. W. Howitt, Baldwin Spencer, and others. Suffici- 
ent attention has been devoted to their languages to 
ascertain that they all belong to one group, although 
they show such extraordinary variety that the mem- 
bers of one tribe frequently experience difficulty in 
understanding their nearest neighbors. 

The different theories from time to time advanced 
regarding the ‘origin of the aboriginies have ceased 
to arouse controversy, it being now generally ac- 
cepted that a Negro race entered Australia in the 
late Pliocene or the early Pleistocene age, when 
Australia was apparently connected with Asia by 
land-bridge, of which the Malay Archipelago and New 
Guinea formed part, and that gradually this race 
spread over the whole continent which then included 


Tasmania. 


Europeans arrived has been estimated at 150,000. 
It ould appear that there was an early Chaldean 


spread by voyagers from Indian seas, more especially 
<5 the Greek soldiers who accompanied Alexander 
the Great (B.C. 356-323) to India. References to 


this Terra Australis are found in the works of 


Aelianus (A.D. 205-234), Manilius (probably a. con- 
temporary of Augustus or Tiberius Caesar), and 
Ptolemy (A.D. 107-161). . 

In some of the maps of the first period of the Middle 
Ages there is evidence which might warrant the sup- 
position of the knowledge of the existence of a Terra ° 
Australis, while some idea of the Austral land ap- 
pears in the maps and manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The Venetian traveler, Marco Polo (1254-1324), 
refers to a land called Locac, which through a mis- 
understanding of his meaning was long thought to be 
Australia. It is now believed that Marco Polo knew 
nothing of the continent lying to the south of Java 
and in any case the description given of the 
Locac could not possibly be applied to Australia as, 
the writer speaks of elephants, etc., and in all proba- 
bility was referring to some part of Siam or Cambodia. 

On the Mappamundi in the British Museum, of not 
later date than 1489, there is a coast-line which has — 
been considered to represent the west coast of 
Australia, Investigation by Wood and others proves 
this claim to be merely fanciful, and in connection 
therewith it must be noted that these old maps pinee 


other countries in impossible positions, M: 


Behaim’s globe,.the oldest known globe extant, con- ~ 


structed in 1492, also shows what purports to be a 
art of Australia’s coast-line, and a wooden globe in 
Paris pears an inscription to the effect that the 
Terra Australis was discovered in 1499. These also 
have other countries located in impossible positions. 
It is possible, however, that the term Terra 
Australis was also applied to the region now known’ 
as Tierra del HUE hence little weight can be at- 
tached to this reference. ' 
In the Dauphin map (about 1530-1536) Jave la 
Grande is supposed by some to represent Australia, 
but an inspection of the fanciful animals and other 
figures thereon lends no weight to the idea, 


Noted Personages of Great Britain. _ 


730 
NOTED MEN AND WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. axe 
Name. Subject. Born.{Died.| — Name. Subject. _ 
1 ison, Joseph........|Essays. 1574] 1637] Jonson, Ben. Drama. 

) io RErones Mark. . i256: Poet. 1796| 1821) Keats, John. . Poet. 
1904}Arnold, Hdwin.......... Poet. 1775| 1834|/Lamb, Charles. . Essays. 
1888|Arnold: Matthew....... Poet. 1775| 1864|Landor,- Walter oet. 
1568|Ascham, Roger..,...... Philosophy. 1491} 1555|Latimer, Hugh.. Religion, 
1928|Asquith, Herbert H.....|Statesman. 1838] 1903|Lecky, W. E. H. . .| History 
1$17|Austen, Jane.... . |Fiction. 1632] 1704) Locke, John,.......... Philosophy. 
1626|Bacon, Francis . |Essays. 1803] 1873|)Lytton, E. Bulwer...... Fiction. 
1294|Bacon, Roger. . . |Philos. Sei. 1800] 1859 Macaulay, Thomas B. . .|Historian 
1843 Bagot, Charles. . |Diplomat. 1808} 1892|Manning, Henry E..... Religion. 
1851/Baillie, Joanna. . |Poet. 1650] 1722|Marlborough, Duke of. . |Soldier. 
1930/Balfour, Arthur J....... Statesman. 1564] 1593] Marlowe, Christopher . ..| Drama. 

| 1691|Baxter, Richard........ Religion. 1584} 1640|Massinger, Philip..:..- Drama. 
1616|Beaumont, Francis..... Drama. 1831] 1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk... ..| Physicist. 
1832|Bentham, Jeremy....... Political, 1828] 1909|Meredith, George....... Novelist. 

| 1742\Bentley, Richard....... Scholar. 1806] 1873)Mill, J. Stuart...-..... Economics. 

933|Besant, Annie.......... Theosophist. 1608] 1674|Milton, John........... Poet. 
1780|Blackstone, William... .|Law. 1779| 1852)Moore, Thomas...,.... Poet. 
1912|Booth, Gen: William... . |Religion. 1480] 1535) More, Sir Thomas...... Economics. 
1795| Boswell, james......... Biography. 1635] 1688) Morgan, Henry......-... Buccaneer. 
1930|Bridges, Robert......... Poet. 1838} 1923) Morley, John. ,........ Biography, 
1855|Bronté, Charlotte..,....|Viction. 1758| 1805|Nelson, Lord........... Admira, 
1868|Brougham, Sir Henry... |Historian 1801} 1890) Newman, John H'y..... Religion. 
1861|Browning, Elizabeth B. . |Poet. 1820] 1910] Nightingale, Florence...| Nurse, Sanit 
1889|Browning, Robert...... Poet. 1632] 1703) Pepys, Samuel. .... -| Diarist. 
1922|Bryce, James oft 1759} 1806|/Pitt, William...:....... Statesman 
1688|Bunyan, John.. Religion 1708] 1778| Pitt, Wm,E. of Chatham] Premier. 
1797|Burke, Edmund Essays. 1688] 1744|Pope, Alexander ° Poet. 
1796|Burns, Robert. . Poet. 1664| 1721|Prior, Matthew .. a 

2] 1680|Butler, Samuel,... . |Poet. 1658] 1695|Purcell, Henry......... 

| 1824;/Byron (Geo. Gordon)...|Poet. 1592] 1644| Quarles, Francis........ Poet, 
1844\Campbell, Thomas...... Poet. 1552] 1618)Raleigh, Sir Walter..... History 
1881\Carlyle, Thomas..,..... History. 1814] 1884|Reade, Charles......... Fiction 
1491|Caxton, William....... Printer. 1689| 1761| Richardson, Samuel..... Fiction. 
1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey...... Poet. 1721] 1793)Robertson, William... .|Historian. 
1774|Clive, Robert.-........ Sold. Statesm. |} 1763} 1855) Rogers, Samuel......... Poet. 

'| 1835|Cobbett, William...... Essayist. 1847| 1929|)Rosebery, Earl of...... Biography. 
1834/Coleridge, 8. T....4.... Poet. 1800] 1882/Ross, James C......... Discoverer. 
1729}Congreve, William..., ..|Drama. 1828] 1862)Rossetti, D. Gabriel.....|Poet, Art. 
1779|Cook, James..,...-.--- Discoverer. 1819| 1900) Ruskin, John.........- Art, Critic 
1800|Cowper, William...,... Poet. 1830} 1903)Salisbury, Marquess. . . .| Premier. 
1556|Cranmer, Thomas.,.... Archbishop, 1868] 1912/Seott, Robert F........ Discoverer, 
1658|Cromwell, Oliver....... Protector, 1771] 1832|Seott, Sir Walter....... Viction. 
1882}Darwin, Charles........|/EHyolution. 1874] 1922|Shackleton, Ernest H...|Explorer. 
1731|Defoe, Daniel........,. Fiction. ° 1564] 1616|/Shakespeare, William. ../Drama, 
1859|De Quincey, Thomas... .|Essays. 1792| 1822|Shelley, Percy Bysshe. . .|Poet. 

1870) Dickens, arles... . |Piction 1751] 1816|Sheridan, Richard B....|Drama, 
1881 |Disraeli. Benjamin. . |Statesman 1554] 1586|Sidney, Sir Philip. .|Poet, Hist. 
1631|/Donne, Rev. John Poet. 1723] 1790|/Smith, Adam... Economics. 
1596|Drake, Sir Franci: ‘Explorer. 1771} 1845)Smith, Sydney. Essays. 

31) 1700/Dryden, John.... Poet. 1721) 1771)Smollett, Tobias Fiction 

3) 1934|/Elgar, Edward... . -|Composer. 1774] 1843|/Southey, Robert Poet. 

| 1880|Eliot, G. (Marion Evans) |Fiction, 1820] 1903|Spencer, Herbert. Science. 
1867|Faraday, Michael......, Scientist, 1552) 1599|Spenser, Edmund. Poet. 

'| 1754|Fielding. Heurv........ Fiction, 1672] 1729|Steele, Richard..... ...| Essays 

59] 1535|Fisher, Rev, John....,. Martyr. 1713] 1768|Sterne, Lawrence....... Viction 

[| 1691/Fox, George.......... Quaker, 1781] 1848|Stephenson, George... .. Engineer. 
PEST (POX, JOND, sats. cew es Theologian. 1850] 1894|Stevenson, Robert Louis | Fiction. 

6) 1847|Franklin, John......... Explorer. 1667} 1745)Swift, Jonathan........ Fiction. 
1594/Frobisher, Martin. ..... Discoverer. 1837) 1909|Swinburne, Algernon C..| Poet. 

Myiae | GV, OLD sods wm: 4 09:44 5 Fables. 1613} 1667|Taylor, Jeremy......... 
1911|Gilbert, W.S........... Drama, 1809} 1892|Tennyson, Alfred....... P 
1794|/Gibbon, Edward....... History 1811] 1863)Thackeray, W.M...... 

5 ty 1 1748) Thomson, James....... 
1774/Goldsmith, Oliver....,. Poet, 1815] 1882|Trollope, Anthony...... 
1402/Gower, John,......... Poet. 1484] 1536/Tyndale, William....... 

} 20\Grattan, Henry........ Orator. 1820) 1893)Tyndall, John........./S 

6 ee a aes es eee ae ae pe cee — i 

| 188 m, Henrv.,, story. Walpole, OPirak si. < 2 
4) 1643/Hampden, John ‘Patriot. 1593] 1683 Walton, AZRAICESai ie ite 
Fiction.Poetry 


Poet, Preach. 
Poet. 


1826, ah 
fed oA errick, Robert. . 


6 we 
71|Herschel, John......... Astronomer. 
} $e Herschel, William. ..... Astronomer, 
) 1879/Hill, Rowland......... Postal Ref. 
179|Hobbes, Thomas,,....., Philosopher, 
45)Hood, Thomas..,...... Poet, 
—1799|Howe, Richard....,.. {Naval 
. iit Hudson, Henry.......05 Discoverer. 
: ig Hume, David.......... History. 
|} 1895|Huxley, Thos, Henry. , . |Scientist. 
_1784\Johnson, Samuel....... Dictionary. 


f gravity it would 
miles, LA 


Prof. Svedberg, Swedish Nobel Prize winner, has 
constructed a rotor which spins 160,000 times a 
minute. He finds that when hemoglobin is rotated 
at 2400 whirls a second it separates from the main 


By a comparatively simple mathematical process 
it was inferred that hemoglobin is composed 
Particles that are all of the same size, 


: 


NOTED GERMAN AUTHORS. 


Name. Subject. 
1812] 1882|Auerbach, Berthold... .. Fiction 
1818} 1897 Burckhardt Jacob...... History 
1715| 17692)Gellert, Christian F.. Poet, Tales 
1592] 1670 peseeas Aey J. A. uBobem} Bedagogy 
1788] 1857|Fichendorff, Josef von... 
1762| 1814|Fichte, Johann G....._! Philosophy 
17 1794| Burger, Gottfried A. . | Poe’ 
1749| 1832|Goethe, Johann W. von.. Sut 
1791} 1872 Grillparzer, Fr. poets Drama 
1785| 1863|Grimm, Jakob L. K.....|Philosophy 
1786} 1859|Grimm Wilkela Karl.. . |Philosophy 
1851| 1930|Harnack, Adolf von... .:|Theology 
1813| 1863|Hebbel, Friedrich... : |: Drama 
1770) 1331)}Hegel, Georg W. F...... Pa 
1797| 1856| Heine, Heinrich......... Po 
1829| 1884/Hillebrand, Karl........ Critic. Hist 
1798} 1874| Hoffman, August H.....|Poet. Philos. 
1769] 1859|Humboldt, Alex. von... | |Traveler, 
1767| 1835|Humboldt, Wilhelm von. Philology 
1724| 1804|Kant, Immanuel........ hilosophy 
1819} 1890) Keller, Gottfried........ ction, 
1777| 1811)Kleist, Heinrich von.....|Drama 
1724| 1803 Klopstoe Friedrich. Poetry 
1791| 1813|Koerner, Karl Theodor... Poetry 
1646| 1716)/Leibnitz, Gottfried W...|Philosophy. 
1729| 1781|Lessing, Gotthold E - | Drama. 
1483| 1546)|Luther, Martin. - |Religion. 
1818) 1883|Marx, Karl..... «eee. (Soc. Econo, 


Born.|Died. 


NOTED FRENCH PERSONAGES. 
Died. 


Name. 


Subject. 


1891|Banville, Theodore de... 
1923|Barres, Maurice 
elaire 


1711|Boileau, Nicolas.......- 
at Bornier, Henri de. 


1509|Comines, Pai 

1857|Compte, August........ 

1794|Condorcet, ees a 
1830|Constant, Benjamin . 


ee pe : 
.| Nat. nHlistory. 
Su bees Fiction. 


1650|Descartes, Rene,......- Philosophy. 
1784| Diderot, 
1870|Dumas, eames 
1895|Dumas, Alexander, Bj ose 
1715|Fenelon, Francois de 
1890) Feuillet, Octave. 

80) Fla Gusta’ 


141 , Jean 
1872|Gautier, Theophile 


ica Geoffrin (Mme.) 


court, Edmond de! 


1905 Heredia 


1885|Hugo, Victor 
1907 Hayeimans, J Joris K.. 
1319|Joinville, Jean.........- 
1824|Joubert, Joseph......- 
1888|Labiche, Emile........- 
1563)La Boétie, Etienne de... 
'1696|La Bruyere, Jean D.. 
1869 Heaton ‘Alphonse. . Cid 
1873|Le Brun.......-eesees 


adenine Eneyclopedia. 


Born, [Died, Name, Subject. 
1733] 1815)|Mesmer, Fredrich A ....| Magnetism 
1825] 1898) Meyer, Konrad Ferd... . .|Poet nee 
1804] 1875])Moerike, Eduard. . «|Poet mm 
1817] 1908|Mommsen, Theodor... : : History E 
1823] 1900|Muller, Friedr. Max..... Philosophy 
1776} 1831 Niebuhr, Barthold G.. .| History 
1844] 1900|Nietzsche, Friedrich W.. .| Philosophy 
1795] 1886|Ranke, Leopold von.....|History { 
1810] 1874|Reuter. Fritz....... .|Poet 
1763] 1825)Richter, Jean ane as .| Humor 
1875| 1926|Rilke, Rainer M. Poet 
1779| 1859|Ritter, Carl...... Geography ¥ 
1788] 1866) Rueckert, Friedric «{Poet; 
1494} 1578/Sachs, Hans..,....... .|Poet 44 
1779] 1861/Savigny, Bing Kari von. History 
1826] 1886|Scheffel, Jos. von... Boge 
1759] 1805|Schiller J. C. Priedr, yon, Poe 
1767| 1845|Schlegel, Aug. Wilhelm... Critic, Poet 
1772| 1829)Schlegel, Karl W. F. von) Poet, Critic 
1768} 1834/Schleiermacner, Friedrich, ‘Theology : 
1822] 1892|Schliemann, Heinrich.,..| Archaeology 
1788} 1860|Sehopenhauer, Arthur..,/ Philosophy 
1857} 1928)Sudermann, Hermann... 
1773| 1853)/Tieck, Ludwig.......... 

834| 1896/Treitschke, Heinrich v....| Histor 

1787} 1862) Uhland. Joh. Ludwig. ... 
1751] 1826) Voss, Johann H......... 
1733 1813| Wieland, Christopher M 


Born. 


1818 
1853 


Name. 


1894/Le Comte de Lisle...... 


1893 Loti, Pierre so Dade dy evterais 
1719 Maintenon (Mme. de).. 

1852| Maistre, Xavier de. .... 
1628|Malherbe.............. Poeti 
1715|Mallebranche, Nicol. Ces 

1893] Maupassant, Guy Per 
1544|Marot, Clement...... i af 


1874| Michelet, Jules........: 
1884) Minnet...<.: sce cents we ! 


1912|Poincare, Henri. ...... 

1934) Fiaeosaretye Raymond.... 

1867|Ponsara:.....-0-ece 

1930 Porto-Richs, OCs ens Bare 

1765 Quinet, Oe ‘ 

e . 

1353 Rabelais, Francois. 

1699|Racine, Jean.......... 
1613|Regnier, Mathurin, 

1ou6| iene Jean é 
926] Richepin, Jeam......... 

1680 Rochefoucauld(Duedela) be rals. 


1741|Rollin, Char! 


1836|Rouget de Lisle 

1778|Rousseau, Jean 
1703/Saint-Evremon 

1814|Saint Pierre Bernardi 
1755|Saint-Simon...........- na 
1869|Sainte-Beuve.........++ tic! 
1622|Sales (St. Francois de) . 
1876|Sand, Geo! Suehahopetanats 
1908 crt Victorien . Foon [Dy 


eee reee 


isi? Biserien 
1857|Sue, Bugene He, chic erelace 
1907|Sully-Prudhomme...... 
1893|\Taine, Hippolyte A.. 
1856|Thierry, Augustin 
1877|Thiers, ‘Ado as Meocipod 
1859|Tocqueville, A. C. de. 
1905|Verne, Jules. ...-.-++++ 
1863|Vigny. Alfred d 
1484 Villon ,(Corbier)  Prancols eS 
48) Volture...... 2.2 .enress 
1978 Voltaire, (fF, M. Arouet) eee 
1902|Zola, Emile. . 


eee eeeeeke 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN OF ITALY, 
oa ; (Prepared for the Almanac at Casa Italiana, Columbia University.) _ 


Name. Subject. 
1407 “1472 Alberti, Leon Battista. .|Auth-Arch. 
1749| 1808 |Alfieri, Vittorio.......,.. Auth-Dram. 
1265] 1321|Alighieri, Dante......... Poet 
1487| 1531|Andrea del Sarto 
ee (Andrea Vannucchi)....|Painter 
1387| 1455|Fra Angelico (11 Beato) 

Fra Giovanni da Fissolg) Painter 
1492| 1556|Aretino, Pietro. . |Author 
1474| 1533 |Ariosto, Ludovico. Poet-Satirist 

_ - 1776) 1856 Avogadro, peden. Scientist 
_ ™9485/c1560|Bandello, Matteo. Author 
i" 1738] 1794|Beccaria, Cesare. . . | Writer 

1430] 1516 |Bellini, Giovanni. . _ {Painter 


1801| 1835 |Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composer 
1598| 1680|Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo Seulptor 


1313} 1375 Boccaccio, Giovanni...... Author 
_ 1434! 1494/|Boiardo, Matteo Maria... |Author 
1447| 1510|Botticelli, Alessandro.... |Painter 
By. Aa 1645 |Bracciolini, Francesco. .. . |Author 
. 1514|Bramante, Francesco,.... - Architect 
oi 15t7 rat Brunelleschi, Filippo. .... Arch.-Sculp. 
1444 - Leonardo......... Author 
j ‘TBe0 1600 Braid, Giordano......... Philosopher 
1475] 1564|Buonarotti, Michelangelo. |Paint.-Arch. 
_ - 1420] 1498|Cabotto, Giovanni....... Navig-Expl. 


1477| 1557|Cabotto, Sebastiano...... Navig-Expl. 
1697} 4 f6s Canaletto sntgnlO cnn Painter 


itt 175 7)\'- anova, Antonio......... Sculptor 
1568] 1639|/Campanella, Tommaso. . . |Philosopher 
1836] 1907 |Carducci, Giosué......... Poet-Critic 

1478] 1529 Castiglione, Baldesar..... Author 
1810] 1861|Cavour, Camillo (Conte)... |Statesman 


1500} 1571}Cellini, Benvenuto....... Sculptor 
-—« 1240] 1302|Cimabue, Giovanni. .. |Painter 
si, 1435 1506 |Colombo, Cristoforo. . . | Navig-Expl. 


PUR isc sa ets = oh Painter 
f 1830 1903 |Cremona, Luigi. . . |Mathemat. 


ae 1400] 1482|Della Robbia, Lucca * |Seulptor 
1818 1883 |De Sanctis, Francesco. | |. |Critic 
--: 1616] 1686 |Dolci, (OFNG beh ER 5 Painter 
1386 1446 |Donatello (Donato di 
ap) Betto Bardi)..,.....,.. Sculptor 
-—«1483] 1499/Ficino, Marsilio.......... Scholar 
1398] 1481|Filelfo, Francesco. |: 112.1 Scholar 
ey 1842] 1911|Fogazzaro, Antonio. ;:!:: Author 
- 1778 17 Foscolo, Ugo............ Poet 
1564] 1642|Galileo, Galilei. 722177: Astronom. 
7 1737) 1798 |Galvani, Luigi........... Scientist 
1807} 1882 Garibaldi, Giuseppe. ..,.. Sold.-Patr. 
1878] 1455|Ghiberti, "Lorenzo........ Sculptor 
- 1449] 1494 Ghirlandaio, Domenico; |; |Painter 
AS -1477/ 1511|Giorgione, Giorgio 
yaa! BEDBTER GS foo opctea nies Painter 
1276] 1336|Giotto, Angelo Bondone. . |Painter 
1809] 1850|Giusti, Giuseppe,........ Poet. 
1707} 1793 Goldoni, Carlo. . .. |Playwright 
1713) 1786 |Gozzi, Gasparo. Author 
1430 1497 |Gozzoli, Benozzo. Painter 
ries 1483} 1540 |Guiceiardini, Giovanni Author 
t ~ 1630): '¢1695 |Guarnerius, "Andrea. iolin- 
. 1683) 1745 Guarnerius, paueanpe makers 
ie 1424 | 1504|Landino, Cristofero. .. |Scholar 
rs 4 75) 2 {Leonardo da Pisa........ Mathemat 
_- 1452] 1519|Leonardo da Vinel,...... Paint.-Sculp 
Py 1822 1837|Leopardi, Giacomo....... Author-Poet 
}- 1406 1469 Lippi, BRU DO wie, a's Se pee ie Painter 


Born 


Died Name. 
1492 Lorenzo de’ Medici Auth.-Poet, 

(Lorenzo il Magnifico).. .|Patr.-States. 
1527 Machiavelli, Nicolo Author 
1694 |Malpighi, Marcello, .|Bio. Scient. 
1506 |Mantegna, Andrea. Painter 
1516|Manuzio, Aldo. .|Scholar 
1873|Manzoni, Alessandro. Author 
1443 |Massaccio, Tommaso Guidi| Painter 
1872 |Mazzini, Giuseppe......, Author 
1854|Melloni, Macedonio...... Physicist 
1782 |Metastasio, Pietro Trapassi|Poet 
1649 Monteverdi, Claudio. ..., Com poser 
1771|Morgagni, Giovanni 

BAtHIOUS tcc xclcgcis ere aeiaiehe Anatomist 
1840 |Paganini, Nicolo......... Comp.-Viol. 
1594 nee ane Pier 

UIC CHO. om olsieatewicrs om poser 
1779 |Parini, Giasopbe Ore ke 9 ae Poet 
1912 Pascoli, Giovanni........ Poet 
1736 |Pergolese, Giovanni 

Sei a aa ar oo Composer 

Cent. |Peri, Jacopo............+. Mus.-Dram, 
1524 Penisita, Petts Vannucci, 

CARD Ae a peeete Maton Painter 
1374|Petrarca, Francesco...... Auth.-Schol. 
1826 |Piazzi, Giuseppe......... Astronom, 
1492 |Piero della Francesea..... Painter 
J61S |Pinturicehio. 2 Ss ine sa Painter 
1278 |Pisano, Niccolo.......... Auth.-Seulp, 
‘ Architect 
1494 |Poliziano, Angelo........ Author 
1325|Polo, M. . |Explorer 
1484 ci, Author 
1438 |Della Quercia, Jacopo. ..'. |Seulptor 
1537 | Raffaello, Sanzi .|Painter 
1694 /|Redi, Francesco . | Natur.-Auth 
1673 |Rosa, Salvator. . . |Painter 
1868|Rossini, Gioacchino . Composer 
1493 |Sayonarola, Fra Girolamo |Auth.-Pre'r 
1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro. ,... Composer 
1757 |Scarlatti, Domenico. ..... Composer 
1757 Schiaparelli Giovanni 

Pirenio 2. Gok a sauce Astronom, 
1878 |Secchi, Angelo......,.... Astr.-Math, 
1884|Sella, Quintino..:.. +++-+|Hydr. Eng. 
1523 Signorelli, WAR 4 se gine Painter 
1799 |Spallanzani, Lazzaro..... Scientist 
1728 |Stradivarius, Antonie. , .-..|Viol.-maker 
1770|Tartini, Giuseppe. . .| Violinist 
1595|Tasso, Torquato...°°...! Author 
1770|Tiepolo, Gian Battista. |. .)}Painter 
1594 |Tintoretto,. Giaeomo 

ROPUSU ott. awed pe Bainter 
1576 |Tiziano, Veceellio.....,.. Painter 
1649 |Torricelli, Evangelista. | | ||Math.-Phys. 
1482 |Toscanelli, Paolo d IP ae 

3 nelli, lo del Pozzo - iS 
1476 Uecetio, Paolo, Paolo di ae ; 

DONG, PEHO ws Fo Fb eas 
1574 Vana "Giorgio, .17 022. 

c1527 Verazzano, tovanii da.. 


1901 | Verdi, Giusep 


detto 
1488 |Verocchio, Andrea. = 
1512 | Vespucci, "Amerigo ~ | 
1744|Vico, Giovanni Battista ; 
1827 Volta, Alessandro ‘|Blec. Discov 


_ Leonardo da Vinci's ““Mona Lisa” is said to have been posed by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of Mantua. 


ahd SPANISH AUTHORS. 


_ Born.|Died, Name, Subject. 
1180 6|Berceo, Gonzalo de....... Poet. 
1282) 1348|Juan Manuel............. Prose. 
1332] 1458)Lopez de Ayala, Pedro. . .|Poet. 
1398] 1458/Lopez de Mendoza, Ifiigo 
ae Marques de Santillana. .|Poet. 
1440] 1479] Manrique, Jorge.......... Poet. 
.....| 1510]}Rojas, Fernando de....... Dramatist. 
any 1493) 1542|/Bosein (or Bosca) Almo- 
%, PAVED JOAN. ys ies eae Poet. 
=? 1503]. 1536)Garcilaso de la Yous -|Poet. 
1503) 1541/Valdés, Juan de. -|Philosopher 
Sy pher. 
- 1510}1566?|Rueda, Lope de. . Dramatist. 
aya’ 1528) 1591/Le6n, Luis de............ Poet, Prose 


138) 163 5 Won Carpio, Lope Felix de Dr 
1579 sé Velez de ove Luis. , i bs 
i yee 639|Ruiz de Alarcon’ Juan. . .|Dramatist. 


{ 
1 


\, \ 


Born.) Died.) Name, Subject. 
1580 "1645 Quevedo z Villegoro, Fran- aS 
ICR GES rere oe P 
1600) 1681 cae ee Ta Barta Petro Stew mihi 
ela a. 
1760] 1828 Fernandez de Monti ee 
Richa Sich See Tac, |D 
1772) 1857|Quintana, Manuel Jose,” |Pooe ee 
1796| 1877 Ferman Caballero (Cecilia 
hide Faber),........ Novelist. 

1803] 1839 Heredia y Campuzano, Jose] Poet, 
1817) 1893)Zorrilla y Moral, José: .,. . ‘cet, 
18i7} 1901 Campoamory Campoosas, 

Sebi quakets Suk sete ‘oet. 
1824) 1905|Valera y_ Alcal& Gaiian 
1833] 1891 pirocn, Pedro ‘Agitonle ae Naveuae, 

; exican : 

1833] 1906|Pereda, ie Maria de 
1836] 1870|Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo. 
1843] 1920|Perez Galdos, Genito. .... ; 
1852] 1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia. 
eet 1916|Dario Ruben, Clearaguan) Poet. 


Subject. 


..|Poet 
. .|Fietion. 
-|Poet, Drama. 


Born.|Died. Name. 
1906 Ee ictand, A. 
1926/K 
1924 Kjaer,” NUS OS hacen 5 
1908)Lie, Jonas 


, Tae Sete eae ae Thai . 
1754|Holberg Ludvig. Drama, Hist. 1874] Welhaven, J. he s 
* ¥ 8.0 
1906]Ibsen, Henrik. Drama. 1845] Wergeland, Henrik tI 
SWEDISH AUTHORS. 
ee LN es 
Born.|Died. Name. Subject. Born.| Died. Name. Subject. 
1793| 1866|Almauist, G. J. L.......|Fiction 1843! 1921|Montelius, Oscar. gels 3. 
1859 1927 Arrhenius, Svante . A Chemist 1842| 1919|Retzius, Gustat..)..222! An tcopolnens 
1795|Bellman, C. M Poet 1630] 1702/Rudbeck Olof.......1.7 Medicine <" 
1779| 1848/Berzelius, Jakob.. Chemist 1804; 1877}/Runeberg, J. L......... Poet | ‘ 
1801} 1865|/Bremer, Fredrika -|Fietion 1828| 1895 Rydberg. Viktor. 3 Poet, Phil, ss 
Apes at! Froding. ee £ [Poet “iia 1793] 1823|Stagnelius, EB. J. C2 
1960] 1925| Henson Ola oet, t. aoe sete Sheree ae Georg. Poet, Phil. 


1930 Karlfeldt, Erik “Axel. 


NOTED VIOLINISTS. 


...|194)Athenaeus....... 962/927| Homer 
460/370) Democritus. . 436/338|Isocrates 
310)240)Callimachus. Poet. 342/292|Menand: 
382|322| Demosthenes Orat. 522/443} Pindar. 
60} 13)Diodorus. . Hist. 429/347|Plato. . 
54 ed Dionysius. | Hist. 49)120\ Plutarch. . 


ANCIENT AUTHORS, LATIN. ©. C. years are in Italics.) 


~B’n,)D'd. Name. Nat. }}B’n.|D'd. Name. Nat. )(B’n.|D'd. Name. Nat, 
1845]1930}Auer, Leopold.. . — 1697|1764/Leclair, J. M.....|Fr. 1815/1894|Sivori, Ern 2 
1810}1880|Bull, Ole... ...: Nor. |/1790/1861|Lipinski, Kart. -|Poi. _ |1692/1770/Tartini, Gluse; pe tal, f 
1653]1713|/Corelli, Arc..... Ital. 1784/1840/Pag aot Nicoio Ttal. 1820/1881|Vieuxtemps, . |Belg. 
4824)1893)|Eich’ AP ey Ger. 1868}1920 Powell, Mf Maud.../U. S. |/1753/1824|Viotti, Jean...... tal. 
131 ibe Saat Aa . . [Ital eee i Theta dt Faw. a 1845]1908|Wilheimj, A... .- Ger. 
™, eye ; cy 
iss2'i87sliont, Bret nha rasate, pan. |/1858}1931) Ysaye, Beene: gerne 
: Y 
ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK. (A. D. years in Italics; rest are B. C. dates.) ay ha 
> Pa his Name Subj. B.| D. Name. Subj. | B.| D. Name. 
389/314/Aeschines........|Orat. 450}. . .| Empedocles..... .|Philos. 
525/456) Aeschylus........|Dram. 1i8|Epictetus.......- toic 
Re tO LAGHO Rs oa. 5 hres > 3 342/270] Epicurus......... Philos. 
563/478] Anacreon. 480/406) Euripides........ 
Anaxagorus 576)|480)Heraclitus....... Philos 


530|460) Themistocles. 
255/Theocritus. . 
382/287|Theophrastus 
471 nips Thucydides 
280). “fg eae 
-|Zeno.. 


B.|D. Name Subj B.| D. Name. subj. B.{D. Name. 
330/390) raat M...|/Hist 69\ 17\Livy.... Hist. 35) 95 hearers 
125/200] Apuleius........ Satir 38) 65|Lucan . Poet 86| 34|Sallust. 
130)175 oe seule . |Satir. 180) 103|Lucilius. Satir 5| 65|Seneca 
475)|524| Boethius ‘hilos 96| 52|)Lucretius Philos 25/100 Silius, Serlitgs 
102 pri teormar Salita: ~ 3 
232\147|Cato, the Elder. . 100| $0\Ne 
87| 6&4|/Catullus. 3) 18/Ovid Poet 55/117 Tacitus. 4 
107| 43|Cicero. . 4| 62|Persius. Satir 185|159|\Terence. . 
bei 8} Claudia ; 2541184|Plautus Dram 64| 18\Tibullus.. hes 
8|Horace . ‘ 23] 79/Pliny...+.:-...+ Natur 70| 19)\Vergil.. . . sisis one | LOCUem 
60 140\Juvenal......... 62/113 Pliny the Youn’r./Essays.|| 70) 16! Vitruvius. Ahan Arch. 


On a day in Dee., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 


off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was detected 


at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 

Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
never has been heard unmistakably more than’ about 
20 miles from the flash. 

Continual cannon fire has been ‘heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 

The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Europe. 

The world's loudest noise, the Goloatie explosion 

d of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 
aes, off as feces something more 


SOUND—HOW FAR, HOW FAST, DOES IT GO? 


plosion by one of the “zones of silence” usually ae ma 
countered in such experiments, a zone in which the ~ 
noise is unheard although it is heard both closer to 
the explosion and farther away 
This also explains longer distance records, such 2 - 
the one from Nova Zembla. a 
Such long-distance sound waves do not travel. 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the rarer 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These hig 
level sound waves gradually bend downward ag: 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast ow 
shaped curve. \: 
“How far away was that flash of lightning?” | ig 
@ common question. The answer is that 
srarelas apne hot summer air (100°) at 1 368. Ee 
d. In zero weather sound flies” through vs 
air a at 1 1.088 to 1,150 feet a second, 
Speed of sound (feet per second) in other mediums— 
ice-cold. vapor, 4,708; 0 degrees, 5,6575 


et ne oe 
A ; 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


| Bn.D’d. Name. 


. 1852/1911|Abbey, Edwin A. 
1856|1915| Alexander, John W. 
; 1849|1924| ANen, Thomas 
17791843 Allston, Washington 
4 1814/1893] Beard, Jas. H. 

1825|1900|Beard, William H. 
1852|1917| Beckwith, J. Carroll 
1882|1925|Bellows, George W. 
1828|1902|Bierstadt, Albert 
1847/1919 Blakelock, Ralph A. 
1857|1903|Blum, Robert F. 


_  1868/1922/Borglum, Solon H, 

hea oughton, George H. 
radford, William 
1832|1918/Brevoort, J. R. 
1847|1928| Bridgman, F. A. 
1814|1889| Brown, George L. 
. 1859}1920) Browne, Charles Francis 
” 1811|1893|Casilaer, John W. 
: 843/1926|Cassatt, Mary 
 1796/1872|Catlin, George 

-: 1860}1925 Chapman, Carlton T. 
- 1849)}1916 eee William M. 

1826]1900|Church, F 
18421924 enuechs Pred k Stuart 

- -91855|1925|)Coffin, Wm. A. 

‘ 1848/Cole, Thos Ss. 
1840/1928)Coleman, Charles C. 
1832 1938 Colman, Samuel 


924|/Coman, Charlotte B. 
815/Copley, John 8. 
56|1919|Cox, Kenyon 
1849/1924 Craig, Thomas B 
191 Soar eabield. Fred’kc 

1843 1909 Currier, J. Frank 
-_-«- 1833/1927) Dana, W.P. W. 
1853|1929|/Dannat, William T. 
1862/1928/ Davies, Arthur B. 

186 8|Day, Frank Miles 
1858/1923|De Camp, Joseph R: 
1876|1935| Dodge, William De L. 
1856|1926|Drake, Will H. 

 —-: 1796/1886 Durand, A, B. 

-1848}1919 Duveneck, Frank 
ie’ ie 1916| Baking Thomas 


a 
is 
oH 
& 


i arle, Lawrence ec; 
2/1868 Fillott, Chas. L. 
| 1852 Feae Foster, Ben. 

' 08 18 Freeman, James E. 
2 |1884| Fuller, George 

: iy ets Fulton, Robert 

Ry 8\Gay. Edward 
; ra it ae Gifford, S. R. 


Brn. D'd. Name. 


B'n./D'd. Name. 


Bn, D'd. Name. 


1825] 1857] Glass. James oF 
1834|1918|Griswold, C 

i 1927| Grover, Gicee Dennett 
Hale, Bhilip L. 
Harding, Chester 

1930] Harrison, Alexander 
1929] Harrison, L. Birge 
1930] Harrison, Thomas A. 
Hart, James M. 


1894|Healy, G. P. A 

1917| Hennessy, William J. 
5|1929|Henri, Robert 

1823] 1890| Hicks, Thomas 
1910|Homer, Winslow 
1840|1895|Hovenden, Thomas 
1929|Howe, William H. 
1879) Hunt, William M. 
1906| Huntington, Daniel 
1846|/Inman, Henry 
1894|Inness, George 
1854|1926|Inness, George, jr. 
185 4|/Isham, Samuel 
1780|1838|Jarvis, John W. 


'||1824|1906|Jobnson, Eastman 


1848|1927|Jones, H. Bolton 
1818|1872|Kensett, J. £ 
1835|1910|La Farge, John 
1849]1909| Lathrop, Francis 
1816]1868| Leutze, E. 
1849]1920| Lippincott, William H, 
1852]1924|Loomis. Chester 
1867|1933| Luks, George B. 
1860|1920|MacEwen, Walter 
1777|1807|Malbone, Edward G. 
1836|1897|Martin, Homer 
1813]1884| Matteson, T. 
1843] 1923|Maynard, woos Ww. 
1828}1891|McEntee, J 
1 25|Metcalf, Willard L. 
1922] Miller, Charles H. 
1912| Millet, Francis D. 
5| 1930) Moeller, Louis 
Moran, Edward 
1863]1935| Moran, Percy 
1837/1926] Moran, Thomas 
1872| Morse, Samuel F. B, 
1858|1928| Mowbray, H. Siddons 
itor J. Francis ~ 
1847/1918) Nieoli, J. 
1885|Page, William 
1845/1917|Peabody, Robert 8, 
1827|Peale, Chas. W. 
1778|1860| Peale, Rembrandt 


oe 
ot 
vo] 
oO 


she bistler was an American, having been born at Lowell, Mass., but Ps. larger part of his life was ‘Biers 


Eee Gan Levens, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS. 


B’n. \D'd Name. 


ae 15 1879 Anderson, Alexander 
aae 1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 
5/1926 | Cassatt, 


y 

____ 1822/1888 Darley, Felix O. C. 

«as ‘96 |1886 |Durand, Asher Brown 
ee 185 1928 Frost, Arthur B. 

f 1906 |French, Rake D. 


Hopson, William F. 
Keller, Arthur I. 
Keppler, Joseph 
Longacre, James B. 
McCay, pila 
Mielatz, mee . Win. 
Nast, T hota 
Outealt, Richard F. 
Peale, Charles W. 
Pennell, Joseph 


1930| Hawthorne, Charles W. 


1831/1914 Pearce, Charles 8. 
1857| 1923) Potter, panee Cc. 
1858|1911|Pyle, Ho 

1868|1929| Quinn, B cua iT. 
ises 1916| Ranger, Henry W. 
1850} 1914| Ream, Vinnie 
1862] 1929) Reid, ‘Robert 
1861|1909|Remington, Frederic 
1854|1922)Rice, William M. J. 
1833|1905|Richards, William 'T. 
1852|1896| Robinson, Theodore 
1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P. 
1856|1925|Sargent, John S. 
1843]1924|Sartain, William 
1859] 1926| Sewell, manda J B 
1860| 1924|Sewell, Robert V. V. 
1871|1922|Shardy, Henry M. 
1832]1928|Shattuck, Aaron 
18 1910|Shirlaw, Walter 

1858|1920|Smediey, William a 
1840] 1921|Smillie, George H. 
1807|1885|Smillie, James 
1688]1751|Smybert, John 
1847| 1926]Steele, ‘Theodore G, 
1835] 1922 Story, George 
1856/1919|Story, Julian 
1755|1828|Stuart, Gilbert 

§72|Sully, Thomas 

1861|/1930/Symons, Gardner _. 
1849]1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1848) 1933] Tiffany, Louis G, 
1756|1843|Trumbull, John 
1849|1925|Tryon, Dwight W. 
1850|1918|Turner, C. Y¥. 
1853} 1902 Twachtman John H 3 
1776| 1852| Vanderlyn, John 
1857|1920]Van Laer, Alexander T. 
1836]1923|Vedder. Elihu ; 
1856|1935/ Volk, Stephen A. D. ; 
1855|1935|Vos, Hubert 
1783|1861|3Valdo, Samuel L, { 
1843/1929] Walker, Henry O. 7 
1856| 1928} Webb, J. Louis 
1849|1903 Weeks. Edwin L. 3 
1852}1917| Weir, J. Alden 
1841/1926] Weir, John FE. 


ay 
aq 
oO 
OO 
_ 
to 
Mm 


1834}1903| Whistler ae ‘A.M, 
1820]1910}; Whittredge, Worthingt’n 
1823]1903|Wood, Thomas W. 
1836]1892|Wyant, Alexander H. 
1830|1923|Yewell. George H. 


B’n..| D'd. Name. 


Platt, Charles A. - 


Smillie, James 

Smillie, James D. 
Watt, William “ 
Whistler, J. A. M 

Wolf, Henry 
Yeager, Joseph 
Zimmerman, 


1862|1935 


Bens : 


B’n. |D'd. “Name. 


-1836)1918| Armstrong, D. Maitland 
Fi Bet 1924|Bacon, Henry 
871|1925| Barber, Donn 
‘ 57 B20 ‘Brunner, Arnold W, 
 1763/1844| Bulfinch, Se a 
; He Gatere ‘John M, 


ook; Walter 
as Day. Frank M. 


|p’ ae Name. 


RB 911 Ball, Thomas 
865|1925|Bartlett, Paul W, 
1867 1915|Bitter, Karl T. 


B 1)1924'Bren vi D. 
Tanslt ota beneee Ric: 
1814'1886 


1si4ilser (ns Thomas 


ng noted English architects were—inigo J = 
ay wratt “743. 1813); Sir John Soane Te, Bir ae 


ined 
1369 


934|Gil 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS. | 
B'n.|D’ D'd. Name. — 
1790 1852 Frazee, John 
1850] 1981/ French, Sips Cc. 
1862 1028 Grafly, Charles 
1805) 1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1830|1908|Hosmer, Harriet 
1868/1925] Jaegers, Albert 
tev aug cine, Paar 
eman, Henr 
AsoBiAGe7 | Masling, Philip oat 


1652); Sir Christoph a 
es Barry (795-1800), er Wren (1632-1728); James 


1822/1903|Ohnsted, Fred’k. L. 
1845|1917|Peabody, Robert 5. 
1837|1913|Post, George B. ~) 
1838|1886|Richardson, Henry H. 
(iss 1oo| Trowbridse Seq | 
TOW e, SamuelB. P, 
1853 |1906 | White, See mee aa 


Bn. pd, fase = | 
(Ray ape] Sl 
1844]1920|O'Donovan. William 
1870|1935|Pauiding John 


1871)1922|\Shrad 
1830 1910 ee Ns Ja Hes 


Aretyi Poouad: nd Sculptors. i 


4 Toi _ BRITISH PAINTERS, Us 4 
Bn. pa. Name, Bn. /D'd. Nawe. Bn. |D'd. 


1836|1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1727|1788|Gainsborou h, Thos. 1878} 19 . 5 
1734/1808 |Beauclerk Lady Diana | £790 1866|Gibson, vane? 1839 1808 Orpen, Si oh witiam aa it 
_ 1233)1898|Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. |/1817|/1897|Gilbert, Sir John 1836} 1919 Poynter “Sir JAB ee 


1781|1841|Chantrey. Sir F. L. 1697/1764|Hogarth, William 1756] 1823|Raeburn, Sir He ‘ 
1850} 1934|Collier, John 1758|1810|Hoppner, John 1733|1792| Reynolds, Gir docua 
1776|1837|Constable, John 1827|1910|/Hunt, W. Holman 1734|1802)Romney, George 
1803]1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 1802] 1873|Landgeer, Sir Edwin 1828] 1882] Rossetti, D. G 


©  1793|1865|Eastlake. Sir Charles L. 


17691 1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas |}1775]1851 Turner, J. M. W. oe 
4 1872]1932/Eland, John S. 1830/1896]/Leighton, Fred'k, Lord |/1817/1904| Watts, Geo. F. ' 
-.__‘:1787|1849/Etty, William 1794]1859|Leslie, Charles R. 1775) 1856) Westmacott, Sir Re 
-y 1846] 1935|Farquharson, Joseph Deco 1870] Maclise, Daniel 1785]1841| Wilkie, Sir David — 
1755] 1826|Flaxman, John 1829|1896] Millais, Sir J. B. 1852|1931)Wyllie, W. L. 


1825]1899|Foster, Myles Birket 


1835|1910{Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
FLEMISH AND DUTCH PAINTERS. 


B'n.|D'd. Name. 4 
1582|1649 Teniers, David aiden 
1610]1694|Teniers, David 

1440] 1482) Vander "Goes, A. 


Name. \|B'n. D'd. Name. 


1460} 1516| Bosch, tibia 1593) 1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1410]1475| Bouts. Dirk 1460|1531|Matsys, Quentin 
eae nee Breugel!l, de Oude 1435/1495|Memling, Hans 
1568/1625/Breugel, Jan 1610/1685/Ostade, Adr. Van 1400] 1458) Vander Weyden 
1605 1638 Brouwer, Adriaen 1625) 1654/Potter, Paul 1633/1707| Van de Velde, Willim 
1605] 1691!Cuyp, Albert 1607|1699|Rembrandt, Van Rijn 1599] 1641|Van Dyck, Anthony — ei 
1613]1680| Douw, Gerard 1833/1898 ws . Felicien ...11426|/Van Eyck, H ubert 
1614/1654 Fabricius, | a : |1640)Ru ns, Peter Paul 1366|1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1584|1666|H 1625/1681/Ruy sdael, Jacob 1596|/1656/Van Goyen, Jan _ 
1494/1533) Van Leyden, Lucas _ 
1906 Stevens, Alfred 1632]1675' Vermeer Van Delft 


This question was raised again in April, 1 
when one of the Van Eyck paintings, a nel 


1638)}1709 onhon. ‘Meindert 1626| 1679 Steen, Jan 


1632|1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 1826 


There is some doubt as to the very existence of 
Hubert Van Eyck, supposed elder brother of Jan 


Van Eyck. ! stolen from St. Bavon Cathedral, Ghent, os 
SWISS PAINTERS. ‘e2 
_ B'n.|D'd.} Name. | B’n.|D'd.} Name. B’n.|D'd. Name. 
1831|1910/Anker, as \1741 1825|Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. 1497/1543) Holbein, Hans 


1813 1871/Girardet, Charles 
1806 1874 ake Charles 
odler, Ferdinand. 


1828|1890|Bocion, F. L. 


1828/1905!Koller, Rudolf 
1827/1901|Boecklin, rien 


1794/1835 Robert, Leopold _ 
1858 11899 Segantini, Gi anni 


1850|1921|Burnand, Eugene 118531918 


Sculptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 
GERMAN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


Say 
B’n.|D’d. Name 


_ B’n.|D'd. Name. lpn. D'd. Name. 
2 1|Bocklin, Arnold 1808/1874) Kaulbach, Wilm. von 1815/1905|Menzel, Adolf 
ee, Tis 1367 Cornelius, Peter von 1645|1722|Kneller, Godfrey 1777|1857|Rauch, C.D. 
- 1472|1553|Cranach, Lucas |1844/1900) Leibl, Wilhelm 1804|1861|Rietschel, Ernst 

1 


a 
1617|1680| Lely, Peter 1764|1850|Schadow, Gottfried 
471}1528) Durer, Albrecht 1847|1935| Liebermann, Max 1828/1899 Schrever, Adowlis 
1475/1530) Grunewald, Matthias 1840/1884| Makart, 
1497/1543] Holbein, Hans 


Diaz dela Pena, N. V. ||1815/1891|Melssonier, J. 
ie Cain 1815|1875|Millet, J. F. 
1594/1665 Poussin, Nicho \ 
1758/1823|Prudhon, Pierre 


1834/1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848|1884/|Bastien-Lepage, J. 5 Dore, Gustave 
1822/1899|Bonheur, Rosa i Duore, Jules - 
- 1825/1905) Bouguereau, W. 2 Forain, Jean 
1851 eae Carrier-Belleuse, P. Fromentin, Eugene 
84. 


Achy 5}190: 
’ He 1875|Corot, J. B. C. 
1819|1877|Courbet, Gustave 


pe 28171878 Baublany. C.F 1a13|1868|Trovon, cr A 
) id hee 1758|1838| Vernet, Carle 
gres, J. A. D. te 1789|Vernet, Claude 
Lemaire, Ph. H. 1789|1863|Vernet, Horace — 
Lorrain, Claude 1684/1721] Watteau, Antoine | 


SPANISH PAINTERS. 


Name. B’n. |D'd. Name. B'n. [pa. 


Sh 1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624|1700|Roldan, Pedro c 
= aa bot ashen ae isis iso Madrazo, lt ey Be : 1530) ie genchen Coonan 
1685 jason de Miranda, 1509/1586 Morales,’ plat Sh rglhee Theocogopull Dome 
spinosa raid a 1638 1pos pial de Ja Cruz, Juan}|/1599}1660 Veleequee Diccove <! 


oa Ae 
a 1597|1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 1598] 1662 a 
gore M errata 2 1588!1656/Ri , Jose 


1887/1932 enter, Jos. G 

1873)1909| Allen, Louise 

1866|1931|Arbuckle, Maclyn 

1887|1933}Arbuckle, Roscoe 

Ri 1854/1918]Arden, Edwin 

is 1834|1908|Bangs, Frank C. 

--1810]1891|/Barnum, Phineas T. 

F 1838]1891)Barrett, Lawrence 

s 1847)1904 Barrett, Wann 

oa 1882|1912|Parrison, Mabel 

-—s«:1734|1801)Barry, Mrs. (Ann Street) 

-—-:1658}1713 Barry, Elizabeth 

: .|1893|Barrymore, Georgie 
1848 1905|Barrymore, Maurice 

.|1845|Barrymore, William H. 

1880]1928|Bayes, Nora 

love '1931|Belasco, David 


1870) 1906/Bennett, Johnstone 
--—-«:1850]1935|Berlein, Annie M. 
-,  » 18631927 Bernard, Sam 
a 1857|1915|Bernard-Beere, Mrs. 


Rosine Bernard) 
1868 1906 Bilton, Belle 
9|1927|Bingham, Amelia 
rae 1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
1870 toys Bloodgood, Clara 
1862 1914|Bond, Frederic 
1834/1912 Boniface, Geo. C. 


1838 1865 Booth, Jobn Wilkes 
1796 11852|Booth, Juni ius £ 


-1792|1867|Booth, Sarah 
1869/1913]Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821]1890|Boucicault, Dion 

— 1898}1935|Boucicault, panes 


a 1837 1909 Brough, Lionel 
1863 1934|Brough, M 


18331 '1875|Bryant, Dan 

| 1843 1931|Buchanan, Ellen 
1846]1910|Burgess, Neil 
T3802 1860 aaa William E, 


> 1824 Hs panes Lge 
2 1837 1909]Chanfrau, Mrs. F. 8. 
~ 1861)1923|Chevalier, Albert 
1833)1899|Clarke, John Sleeper 
1850 test Claxton, Kate 
-1874|1931|Clayton’, Herbert 
1874]1930|Clemmons,, Katherine 
ag 1857|1934|Cline, Maggie 
1887/1934 Cody. (Cote), Lew 
a 11899|Coghlan, Charles 
1900 


2/19041Coleman, John 
'833]1933/Conners, Barry 
“a 1837 1901|Conquest, George 
1854|1896|Conway, Minnie 
— 1841/1909|}Coquelin, Benoit 
1851/1933 Cottrelly, eennde 
i sob 1898|Couldock, 
——-:1875}1933 Courtenay, Wiliam 
nit 1869 1930 Courtleigh’ William 
5 aoe 1924|Crabtree (Lotta) 
F eee Crane, William H. 
6} 1) or Cushman, Charlotte 8. 
875 193 7{Daly, Arnold 
i Daniels, Fr: 


Dressler 
Koerber) 


ae 1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1853|1927|Drew. John (her son) 
1827|1862|Drew, John (her husb.) 
1873|1934\du Maurier, Sir Gerald 
1859|1924|Duse, Eleonora 
1894/1929|Eagels, Jeanne 
1896|1930|Mames, Claire 
1881|1929|Eddinger, Wallace 
1868|1931|Edeson, Robert 
1846/1508|Edouin, Willie 
1829)1905| KH Ildridge, mg ae 
1810]1876/Elsler, Fann 
1853|1932|Emerson (Billy) W. F. 
1841/1891|Emmett, J. K. 
1874|1935|Eric, Fred 
1863]1914|Evesson, Isabel 
1853}1892|fyre, Sophie 
1835|1911|Eytinge, Rose 
1876}1929|Farnum, Dustin 
1759]1820|Farreu, Elizabeth 
1865]1935|Farren, George F. 
1789|1857|Farren, © Mrs. 


Faucit) 
18481906|Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar) 
1754|1795|Farren, William 
1786)1861 Farren, William 
1826|1908|Farren, William 
1817|1898)Faucit, H.(L’y Martin) 
pas 1910]Faust, "Lotta 


1849|1930|Ferguson, W. J. 
1865/1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
raat 1935] Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 


1831 1906|Florence, 
1859} 1933] Forrest, aS Ehue 


1870|1928|Fuller, Loie 
1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna 
1716}1779 Garrick, David 
1848|1914 Germon, Effie 
1848/1906|Gerrish, Sylvia 
1810}1889)Gilbert, ery 
1854|1921|Gilman, 
1879|1930| Gilpin, ‘ha ies (Negro) 
1871]1912|Gilson, Lottie 
1854/1909 Golden, Richard 
1859|1919|Goodwin. Nat C. 
hee 1933|Greene, Clay M. 

1858|1934/Griffith, Kate 
1848/1912/Grossmith, au 
1874|1935|Grossmith, George 
1860|1925|Guitry, Lucien 

oe 1687|Gwyn, Nell 

1800]1871|/Hackett, James H. 
1835]1909 Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869|1926|Hackett, James K. 
1872|1933|Hale, Louise C. 
1859}1919|Hall, Pauline 
1868}1931 Hampton, Mary 
1847|1931|Hanlon, Edward 
1844/1921/Hare, Sir John 
1844/1911|Harrigan, Edward 
1864]1935/Harrison, R. B. (Negro) 
1855|1903|Haworth, Joseph 
1852|1896|Harris, Sir Augustus 
1873]1913|Hearn, James 
1873]1918| Held, Bae 
1862/1898 Henley, 


g, Kanny 
1874 1931|Hickman, Alfred D. 
1857|1927|Hilliard, it on 


1 910|Holland, George 
1841/1934 |Tlington, 

gton, Margaret 
1838]1905/Irving, Sir H : 
1872/1914|Irving, La 
1 930/Irwin, Flo 
a James, Louis 
1904|Janauschek, Mme, 
teen 1914|Jarbeau, Veruona 


Eres 
Pe 
ow 
=) 
ae: 
ima 


(Mrs. |} 


.|Jones, Frank 
1850|1931|Jordan, Edith 
1827|1912|Judith, Mme. 
1811|1868|Kean, Charles 
1806|1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 
1787|1833|Kean, Edmund 
1858]1929|Keenan, Frank 
1830]1873/Keene, Laura 
1841]1898|/Keene, Thomas W. 
1823]1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854|Kemble, Charles 
1773|1838|Kemble,Mrs. Charles 
1809]1893|Kemble, Fannie 


ms 
oo 
ns 
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= 
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1858|1933|Kerr (Keen) Bred’k. 
1863|1933/Kilgour, Joseph 
1851|1892|Knight, George'S. 
1783|1862|Knowles, James S. 
1862|1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1845|1935|LaFayette, Ruby 
1856]1929|Langtry, Lillie 
1890|1929|Lawrence, Margaret 
1878|1935|Lean, Cecil 
1857|1910|Lee, Henry 
1880}1935|Leigh, Philip 
1852|1908|Leighton, Margaret 
1894/1931/Leitzel, Lillian 
1859/1915 Lemoyne, Sarah C, 
1831/1905|Lemoyne, W. J. 
1855]1892)/Leslie, Fred 
1854/1909|Levick, Gus 
1847/1930|Lewis, Arthur 
1888|1931|Lewis, mae 
1855) 1935| Lewis, Ida 
1863}1923)Lind, Letty 
1870}1922 Lloyd, Marie 
1853|1932)|Lupino, George 
1¥863]1931|Mack (McAloon) And. 
1887|1934|Mack, Charles E. 
1878|1934|Mack, Willard 
1755|182¢/Macready, William 
1793|1873|Macready, Wm. Chas 
1888]1931]MeCoy, Bessie 
1837}1885|McCullough. John 
1853]1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1867}1927 oe Bruce 
1865|1931|Mann, Louis 
1857] 1907 Mansiield, Richard 
1854/1928|Mantell, Robert B. 
1861|1923|Martinot, Sadie 
1857|1919|Mason, John 
1860|1898|Mather, Ma: 
1875}1934 Mayhew, Stel 
1869}1y32}/Mayne, Frank G. 
ee 1896|Mayo, Frank 
835|1868|Menken, Ada I, 
1880 1926| Miller, Henry 
1895|1927|Mills, Florence (Negro) 
1859|1932| Millward, Jessie 
1832]1918|Mitchell, U, Maggie 
1845|1909) Modjeska, Helena 
1881]1935|Moissi, Alexander 
1861/1932 Monrve, George W. 
1824/1861|Montez, Lola — 
1886|1935|Moore, Florence - 
1861}1931|Moore, io ; 
18491925 Morris, Clar: 
1831 Ate Mortimer, Nchenlen! 
1948]1887|Munroe, Kate 
1812 1893 Murdock, James E. 
1846|1905| Neilson, Ada 
1848|1880|Neilson, Adelaide . 
1844]1924| Nobles, Milton 
1898]1930| Normand, Mabel 
1860|1932]/Olcott, Chauncey 
1847}1920/0° Neil, James 
1871|1921\Opp, Julie 
1823|1886|Owens, John E. 
1885|1931|Pavlowa, Anna 
1792|1852|Payne, John Howard 


‘aret 


1853|1915|Plympton, Eben 
1819}1899|Ponisi, Mme. 
179811841|Power, Tyrone 
1869|1931|Power, Tyrone 


1872 ieee Powers, A. Eug ene es ' i 


3|Presvott, Mari 
1899 1931 Putti, Lya de 
1820/1858) Rachel, Mme, — 


an 


& i, 


oN 


~ . 1830}1912|Robinson, Frederic 


ee eee a eee a 


BYGONE STAGE STARS—Continued. A 


d _ Name. B’n.|D’d. Name B'n.|D'd. Name, 
1844|1914/Rankin, A. MeKee 1755|1831|Siddons, Mrs. Sarah || 18 * 
A. Mer 8 Mrs. 1819] 1s 
1915|Redmund, William 1882] 1930|Sills, Milton 1873|f915 Walsh Bincott aeaamatll 


1852|1901|Reed, Roland 
1860|1916|Rehan, Ada 
1838|1912|Rignold, George 


1874/1930)Ritchie, Adele . 
1861/1928|Roberts, Theodore 


1830/i881|Sothern, Edward A, 
1859/|1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
1855) 1921)Stanley, Alma 
ates are Pedal Emily 
1822]1906|Ristori, Adelaide 1827|1907|Stoddart, J He 
133 oa SU ce 
2 ummerville, Amelia 

1832]}1916|Robertson, Agnes 1868/1903|Sykes, Jerome 

— 1934/Tashm: 


1838) 1922| Ward, Genevieve S 
1855|1935|Ward, Sallie mabe ee 
1851/1935) Warde, Frederick B. 
1857/1932|Waring, Herbert 4 
1812/1888]Warren, William . 
A ea 

1859]1934| West, Basil. wee 
1841|1877| Western, Lucille Y 


an, Lilyan 1908| Wheelock, Joseph — 


1836|1903|Robson, Stuart 1934|Tellegen, ‘Lou 1871]1932| Whi Bas 
1879|1935|Rogers, Will 1848] 1928|Terry, Ellen 1853) 1914 Willard, & one ge 
1860|1877|Rorke, Cecilia 1857|1934/Thomas, Augustus 1823)1876 Williams, Barney  — 


1898|1931|Rubens, Alma 
1823}1914| Russell, Howard 
1861|1922/Russell, Lillian 
1848/1901 /Russell, Sol Smith 


1857|1914)Thomas, Brandon 
1834|1911|Thompson, Denman 
1836|1908/Thompson, Lydia 
1814/1893|Thorne, Charles R., sr. 


1§26)1911| Williams, Mrs. Barney > 
1874]1922/ Williams, Bert Greacoie 
1865]1930|Williams, Fritz ia 

1865) 1928|Wise, Thomes A. 7 


1855/1912/St. John, Florence ....|1907/Thorne, Emily 1714/1760) Woffl ; 
1861/1896 |Salvini, Alexander 1830} 1906/Toole, John L. 1881 1931 Wolhelms Louis, , By 
1828/1915 |Salvini, Tomasso 1878/1933)Torrence, Ernest ....|1863|Wood, John Nic ae 
1856/1898 |Scanlan, Wm. J 1853/1917/Tree, Sir Beerbohm 1822/1915]Wood, Mrs. John 


1865|1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1842|1918|Schoeffel, John B. 
1843 uaee Seott-Siddons, Mrs. 


1805/1880) Tree, Ellen 
1895/1926) Valentino, Rudolph 
. ...|1890/ Vandenhoff, Chas. H. 


1851|1932|Wood, Rose (Morrison) 
1841|1919| wyndhare Sir Chae Ye 
1813]1894| Wyndham, R. H 


1856 Seymour, William 1855|1894/ Vokes, Rosina 1882|1931| Wynne, Miss Wish ‘3 
1564/1616|Shakespeare, William 1853/1894! Vokes, Victoria 1836/1912 ecarmacis ees = 
1860/1929|Shaw, Mary 1795) 1864) Wallack, Jas. W. 1874|1929|Yeamans, Lydia 
1848/1908 |Sberidan, John F. 1816/1872|Wallack, J. W.. jr. ron Ge 
188511934|Sherman, Lowell | 1815/1879: Wallack, Mrs. J. W., ir. Tg A, fe 
SINGERS OF THE PAST. Preah 
eS ee a 
B'n.|D'd Name. Nat. | pins Ay Name. Nat. ||B’n.|D'd. Name. {1 : 
1850|/1891|Abbott, Emma..|U. S. {|152/1929 Hauk, Minnie.../U. S. ||1854/1914|Plancon, Pol... . 
1877 1823/1861) Hayes, Cath. ...|/Eng. 1818]1900|Reeves. Sims... | 


1856} 1898! Alvary, Max... .|Ger. 
1862/|1910| Bartlett, Joseph. |. 8. 
1842)1931| Bellini, Laura...)U. 8. 
1814|1884|Bishop, Anne. ..|U a 


|1875\ 1933 Kurz, 


1857|1921|Bispham, David.|U. S. ||/1820|1887|Lind, Jenny. . | .|Swd. 
1769] 1838)Bland, Maria. . .|Fr. 1841'1908|Lucca, Pauline. |Ger 
U 91925 Maclennan, F.../U. 8. 


1821/1884) Brignoli, Pasq.. . 
1846| 1896|Campanini, I. . .|I 
2|Carleton. W. T = 
1|Caruso, Enrico. . It. 
1779] 1849|Catalani, Angel .|It 


1849} 192 
1873] 192 
1863] 1932|D’arville,Camille|Dtch. 
1855/1917| De Reszke, BE... |Pol. 
1850} 1925] De Reszke. Jean.|Pol. 
1878}1930] Destinn, Emmy. |Boh. 
1844/1931|Doria, Clara... .|=ng. 
1864|1935|Esty, Alice. . Amer. 
1830|1914) Faure, Jean B.. .|Fr. 
1810|1889|Formes, Karl. ..|Ger. 
1848] 1935|Fugere, Lucien. .|Fr. 
1872) 1932|Gadski, Johanna. |Ger. 
1840/1905] Galli-Marie, C...|Fr 
1855| 1920| Gerster, Etelka 3 
1805|1840|Grisi, Giuditti. . . | It. 1843 
1889]1931|Gustafson, Wm. jAmer. 
1813|1868| Harrison, Wm... |Eng. 
1878] 1933|Harrold, Orville |Amer. 


1885 1933) Hinkle, Florence) U. 8. 
9|Hogarth, Wm.../Eng. 
1842/1916/ Kellogg, Clara L.|U. S. 
Selma. ...|Pol. 
1794/1858) Lablache, Luigi. ./It. 
1848) 1929| Lehman, Lilli Ge 


187 
1808/1836|Malibran, Maria Fr. 
....|1907|Mandell, Rich...|Eng. 


1845 1918) Materna, Amalie|Styr. 
1842|1876| Mathews, a5 
1848/1923) Maurel, Victor. .| Fr. 
1859/1931|Melba, Nellie... .|A’lia. 
....|1903] Miller, Edith. . .]U. 8. ||1851/1905/Tamagno, F,. 
1836) 1889| Murska, Ilma di.|It. 1831|1877|Titiens, Therese. 
1835] 1898) Nicolini, Nicolas.| It. 
1831|1917| Niemann, Albert) Ger. 
1843|1921) Nilsson, C...... iS) 
1819 1908) Novello, Clara. .|Eng. 
1859|1914| Nordica, Lillian.|U. 8. 
1818|1908| Novello, Clara, .|Eng. 
1858) 1894/Oudin, Eugene. .| Belg. 
1831|1910/Palmer, Bessie. .|U: 8. 
1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, E .|Scot. 
1789/1865] Pasta, Guiditta..|It. 
1919|Patti, Adelina... ./Sp'n. 
1834/1889] Patti. Carlotta. .|Span. |/1800 
1829|1904|Payne, Louisa... y 
1833/1882|Phillips, Adelaid.|/Eng. . F 


Julia..|U.S 
1806]1854|Sontag, Hetty. 
1849|1927|Sucher, Rosa.. 


1753 |1833|Tedi, Luiza... 
1845|1931/Thursby, Em. C.|U. 
1838/1892 |Trebelli. Zelia. ..|I 


Eng. 


The names -of many singers in opera and concert appear in.the preceding extensive list of bygone 
stars inasmuch as a stage singer is also, in the great majority of cases, an actor. i \ ne 


The acquisition of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands, and 2 portion of the Navigator 
or Samoan Group has very considerably affected 
the duration of continuous sunshine on territory of 
the United States. Anyone who desires to inform 
bimself on this matter can ae, ped by he ees 

al gl having an artificial horizon attache 
fork, Lothar with the following instruc- 
ered the globe so that the North Pole shall be 
directed toward the north, and elevate it 2314° above 
the horizon as indicated by the brass meridian. 
Assuming that the sun isin the zenith, this will be the 
‘position of the earth in reference to the sun at the 
Summer ‘solstice, June 21. As we turn the globe 
‘on its axis from west to east, the sun will be rising 
at all places on the western and setting at all places 


on the eastern horizon, and we shall find on turning ! in darkness, 


he So 


DURATION OF SUNSHINE ON UNITED STATES TERRITORY. Jo ts 


(oe t= 
f 
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Moyo 
the globe through an entire revolution that’s 
ortion or other of our territory—~including 
islands named above—will always be above 
ee or will have continuous sunshine during 
24 hours. Ho's ARG} 
If we now depress the North Pole 2344 nea 
the horizon we shall have the relative poy 0 
things at the Winter solstice, December 21, and we 
shall find the opposite conditions to prevail; that is 
to say, the sun will not now shine continuously 
our territory, but some portion of it will always 1 
involved in darkness or below the horizon. 
Again, if we place the poles of the globe in the 
horizon, which is the relative position at the equi- 
noxes, March 21 and September 21, and turn yee 
globe through a complete revolution, we shall ae 
that for. a very short time pune the 24 hours the 
whole of our territory will be below the horizon or — 
y & eA 


i eee 4 
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BRIGHT LIGHTS OF THE STAGE AND SCREEN. 


oom Name. Birthplace, Born. 
Abarbanell, Lina... ..|Berlin, Germany 1880 

. Adams, Maude......-.|Salt Lake City, Utah. 1872 
Alda, Frances.......- Christchurch, N. Zeal.| 1883 
Allan, Elizabeth.....- Skegness, England....| 1910 

a> -Allan, Maud....s...- Toronto, Canada..... ae 
' Allen, Viola........+. Huntsville, Ala....... 1869 
_ Anderson, Arthur..... Harvey, Il. a oate|) 1896 
Anderson, Judith..... Adelaide, So. ‘Aust....| 1898 
‘Anderson, Mary!) <i.1. Sacramento, Cal......]| 1859 

' Anglin, Margaret..... Ottawa, Canada...... 1876 
‘ Arliss, ‘George... 6.+-% London, Eng......... 1868 
Arthur, Julia,.... 4... Hamilton, Ont........). 1869 
Asche, Oscar.......-- Geelong, Australia 1871 
Ashwell, Lena........ Mneland’ 6s sess s 1872 

_ Astaire, Adele........ Omaha, Nebr........ 1898 
) Astaire; Fred: ....... Omaha, Nebr........| 1900 
Astor, Mary . ; (Quincy, Til... ... 1906 
Atwill, Ejonel. Croydon, Eng... 1885 
Bainter, Fay.. Los Angeles, Cali 1892 
Baker, Belle...... New York, N. Y 1893 

- Bankhead, Tallulah...|Huntsville, Ala. 1902 

' Barrymore, Ethel. ....|Philadelphia, Pa. 1879 

_ Barrymore, John.....|Philadelphia, Pa. 1882 

_ Barrymore, Lionel. . .|Philadelphia, Pa......| 1878 

- Barthelmess, Richard .|New York, N. Y......| 1895 

- Bates, Blanche....... Portland, Ore........ 1873 
Beecher, Janet....... Jefferson City, Mo....}] 1887 
Beery, Wallace....... Kansas City, Mo..... 1886 
Ben-Ami, Jacob...... imsk, Russia....... 1890 


Bennett, Constance...|New York, N. Y...... 1905 
Bennett, Joan........ Palisades, N. J.. 1911 


_ Bennett, Richard. eres Deacon’s Mills, ind. 1873 
 Benrimo, J. Harry. ...|San Francisco, Cal, . 1874 
_ Bentley, ‘Trene......- Baltimore, Masons. sie 
| Bergere, Valerie...... Metz, Alsace-Lorraine.| 1872 
ie peer, es eS Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1906 
-|Salisbury, Nees | 1878 

Los Angeles, Calif: 1897 

.-|Berlin, Germany..... 1906 

ays Detroit, Mich..... .| 1880 

.|Cesena, Italy. .| 1870 

Ajaccio, Corsica, Pa 

Fiorence, Italy . 1901 

Valencia, Spain 1888 

: Brooklyn, N. Y. 1905 

New York, N.Y 1892 

Stockholm, Sweden eas 

Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1871 

Tampa, Florida...... 1899 

St. John’s, NE... 1877 

New York, N. xe Gyereyats 1891 

London, Eng,. -- | 1891 

+jothan, Ala....,..... 1904 

MS MANG!, opials 0! pisters gio 1895 

2 Shad (111s ae ene Ser 1879 

.|San Francisco, Cal....} 1875 

-|Washington, D. C....| 1885 

Ramsay, Isle of Man,.| 1875 

HEOCIGNG co 55 gs sclee cece 1871 

Southwick, Eng...... 1873 

-|Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1872 


-|Lexington, Ky.... 
Rome, Italy .......... 18 
.../Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1868 

: Sie meriestan ol oe ae 1909 

18: 


Ginko aut MAithos 1 ; 1 
, ae Maurice... Moniimontant, France| 1889 
, een . ..-/Toronto, Canada..... 1876 
os Reares russels, Belgium... . . 1881 
SPBOWIUIMN Ss cies wet ee 1902 
ical iviovs Washington, D. C.....} 1892 
.|Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Birthplace. Born, 
Salt Lake ind Utah.. 


Name. 


Ccmpson, Betty...... 
Compton, Betty.....- 
Conquest, Ida........ 
Cook, Joe ance ee 


Cornell, Katharine.. 
Corona, Leonora. . 
Courtneidge, Cicely 
Coward, Noel........ 
Gowl, Janerar one ce 
Coyne, Joseph....... 
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Craven, Frank....... 3 
Crawford, Joan...... ’ 
Crews, Laura Hope 

Crooks, Richard...... } q 
Crosman, Henrietta... Baler ahs q 
Dale, James...... .|London, Eng......... } 
Dale, Margaret. . -|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1880 
Dalton, Dorothy.....|Chicago, Ill.......... 1894 
Damita, Dili.......... Paris, France. . i... «5 1904 
Danforth, William....|Syracuse, N. Y....... 1869 
D'Angelo, Louis...... Naples, Italy ........ 1888 4 
Daniels, Bebe........ Dallas, Texas. . o..s..- 1901 } 
Danise, Giuseppe... ..|Naples, Italy....-.... 1884 . 
Davies, Marion....... Brooklyn, N. ¥......-. 1900 : 
Dawn, Hazel.......-. Ogden, Utah......... 1891 
Day; Edith. /; .:,.. 1 2t~ Minneapolis, Minn 1896 

Dazic. MNEs ease Bt; Louis: MO.c. sas of 1882 
De Cordoba, ‘Pedro. ..|New York, N. Y...... 1881 4 
De Luca, Giuseppe. ..|Rome, Italy......... 1876 
De Merode, Cleo..... Paris, France. --..| 1874 

Denny, Reginald. .... Richmond, Eng....... 1894 
Dietrich, Mariene.....|Weimar, Germany....} 1904 ‘ 
Digges, Dudley...... Dublin, Ireland...... 

Dix, Richard) 2. t. St. Paul, Minn....... 1895 
Dixey, Henry E...... Boston, Mass.......- 1859 
Doro, Matign.. casas Duncannon, Pa. 1882 
Draper, Ruth. . New York, N. ¥ Saget } 
Dresser, Louise. ; pvarsville, Ind, 1882 
Dunn, Emma. . eee ng... 1875 
Dupree, Minnie San Francisco, Ca 1873 

Eames, Emma Hayden|Shanghai, China 1867 

Earle, Virginia...... - Cincinnati, Ohi 1875 

Eaton, Mary... .|Norfolk, Va 1903 
Eddy, Nelson... Providence, R. I. 1901 : 
Elliott, Gertrude. ..../Rockland, Me......., 1874 
Elliott, Maxine. ..... Rockland, Me........ 71 

EeNig, AMIATY® «20 0's) prcie ate New York, N.Y 1899 

Elman, Misha........ Talnoi, Kieff, Russia 1891 ; 
Eltinge, Julian....... Boston, Mass........ 83 

frrol eon: ce cas Sydney, N. 8. W...... 1881 ; 
Fairbanks, Douglas. ..|Denver, Colo......... 83 ; 
Fairbanks, Doug., Jr..]New York, N. Y..... 1907 

Farley, Morgan. ,.... Mamaroneck, N. Y. 1901 
Farnum, William. .... Boston, Mass......,. 76 , 
Farrar, Geraldine..... Melrose, Mass,....... 1882 
Farrell, Charles. . Walpole, Mass....... 1902 ; 
Faversham, William. .|London, Eng.......)! 1868 
Faweett, George...... !|Fairfax'Co., Va.. 2...) 1860 
Fealy, Maude........ Memphis, Tenn...... 1883 
Fenwick, Irene..... & ACO aeO, EI... Fo cte ones 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie....... New York, N. Y...... 1883 
Fernandez, Bijou..... New York, N. Y.... Bree 

Fields, Lew Dict eiereke tee New York, N. Y......] 1867 
Fields, W, G..,.. ‘|Philadelphia, Pa. /: 7! 1880 


Filkins, Grace. 
Fischer, Alice. . 
Fontaine, Betty. : 
Fontanne, Lynn...... 
eee tson, Sir 
Forbes, Ralph, 
Francis, Kay.: ; 
Franklin, Irene. . seile 
Frederick, Pauline. ... 
Friganza, Trixie...... 
Frigerio, Claudio. .... : 
Fulton, Maude....... 


, Meet ec ated Pea ws 
Indiana 


Galli-Curei ace 3 
Gandolfi, Alfredo... ! 


Gigli, Beniamino. .... 
Gilbert, John. ....... 
Gillette, William..... Hart: 
Gillmore, krank...... 

Gillmore, Margalo. . ste 
Gilman, Mabelle..... 
Gish, Dorothy shesiolfets ter 


Mn 


Fame MAY ANY <= 


e's as 


en eee N 


et a oe en eee, Pe ow 


Name. 


Gish, Lillian. 
Gjaker,) Duh. es 5.4 
Gleason, Helen. ..... 
Gleason, James 
Glendenning, Ernest. . 
Gluck, Alma. .......< 
Goodrich, Edna...... 
Gordon; Ruths... . 0... 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand. 
Granville-Barker, H.. 
Greenwood, Charlotte. 
Greet, Ben (Sir Philip). 
Grey, Katherine...... 
Grimwood, Herbert. . 
Guilbert, Yvette...... 
Hackett, Charles...) 
Haines, William.... 


Hampden, W. alter. 
Hanson, Gladys...... 


Harned, Virginia..... 


Hart, William 'S...... : 


Hempel, Frieda 
Hepburn, Katharine. 
Herbert, Evelyn...... 


Bright Lights of the Stage and Screen. 
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|—__ Birthplace. 
Allegtiony Ohio. 
enn hae ‘Pa. 
New York, 
New alg 


Lonanspor, InGs 455. 
Wollaston, Mass..... 
London, Eng alaroaty «ck 
London, Eng......... 
Philadelphia, Pa, . 
England (on Thames). 
San Francisco, Cal.. 
.| Walthamstow, Eng.. 
Paris, France......... 
Worcester, Mass. 


-|Staunton. V: irginia.. 


Brooklyn, N. 
.|Topeka, ane ; 
-|Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Sores Georgia. 

Ft. Sam Houston, Tex 
Zanesville, Ohio. ..... 
Boston, Mass........ 
Newburgh, N, 
Fort Bliss, Tex....... 
Washington, D. C.... 
Curryville, Ga........ 
Ostersund, Sweden... . 
Vilna, Russia........ 
South Australia...... 
Leeds, Eng.. ...6..... 
Leipzig, Germany.... 
-|Hartford, Conn...... 


Herne, Chrystal. ..... oston, Mass........ 
Heron, Bijou......... New York, N. Y...... 
Hinkle, Florence...... Columbia, Pa........ 
Hotmann, Josef. ..... Casimir, Cracow.....- 
Hofmann, Ludwig. . - .|Frankfort-on-Main. . . 
Hopper, De Wolf... .. |New York, N. : ate 
Hopper, Edna Wallace/San beeing Cal ¢ 
Howard, Leslie....... London, Eng......... 
Huban, EHileen....... Loughréa, Treind 
) PAODIY. Se occ sees Louisville, Ky........ 
Hunter, Glenn....... Highiand ‘Mills, N.Y: 
Huntley, G. P., Jr....|/Boston, Mass........ 
a Walter...... rey Sane ay 
Irving, Isabel. ....... ridgeport, Conn..... 
Irwin, May.....-- ..-| Whitby, Se Can.. 
Jackson, Ethel abades! Sieve New York, ee 
Jacobo, Clara...:-... Peasrmnnton. Italy .. 
J EASE, 2 Ea Ste Columbus, Ohio...... 
Jannings, Emil bes SE Brooklyn, N. Y......- 
Jeffreys, Ellis....-... Colombo, Ceylon..... 
Jeritza, Maria........ Brunn, Moravia, A’ eet 
Jessel, George......-. New York, N. Y.. 
Jolson, Albert.......: Washington, D. C.. 
yas, MSAERY dis ulate see 2 Guernsey, Channel Isl. 
aelred, Katharine...|England............. 
Ralich, Berths. 2.0... Lemberg, Galicia..... 
Kappel, Gertrude..... Germany.......- SAE 
esne, Doris)... -.< «- Michigan os). saute ote 
Keaton. Buster... ...- Pickway, Kansas..... 
Kennedy, Madge...-- Chiesgo, Tio. E 1.8 
err, Geoffrey ....--. London, Eng......-.- 
ee, “Kathryn -| Newark, N. J.. 
Dennis . ‘7 |Coventry, Eng... ...: 
Bini Alexander. .. .|Jitomir, Russia....... 
Konraty, Nicholas... .| Moscow, Russia...... 
See, ee eee 3 “| Mseow rae Be 2 
Kreisler, eis sia sre enna, Austria.....-. 
Kruger, Otto......... Toledo, Obio........- 
Kubelik, Jan... - | Michle, Bohemia. 
Labia, Maria. Ae MARES anisi hens ookar offs 
Lamont, Forrest... .- :|Athelston, Canada. .. 
ore, ga .| Verdun, France.- 
Lauder, Sir Harry .. ..|Portobello, Scotland: - 


Laughton, Charles.. 
Lauri-Volpi, Giacomo. 
La Fo 


orge, 
La Verne, Lucille. ...|M 


Le Gallienne, Bva..:: 
Leonard, Myrtle 
Leontovitch, epee 


obert...... 


(ea 


ve, 


Lord, Pauline......-. Ha 
Love, Bess: 


“|Searborough, Eng.... 


Lanuvio, Italy....... 

Rockville, Ill......... 

emphis his, Tenn...... 
London, doris 36 gan A 
Karlin,. Pr | Seer 
New York, N. ¥...... 
poverty ¢ i are 


Paul, Minnesota... 
Moscow, ere pee at 


Burchard, Nebr...... 
Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Se N.S. W 


‘|| 


Name. 


Lowe, Edmund.. 
Ludikar, Pavel. 
Lunt, Alfred. 
Lytell, Bert. . 
MacDonald, Jeanette. 
Mackaill, Dorothy 
Mack ellar, a. 


Mannering, Mary 
March, Fredric. . 
Marlowe, Julia. 
Martin, Riceard , 
Martinelli, Giovanni. . 
Martino-Rossi, Gius. 
Matthison, Edith W... 
Matzenauer, Mme. A. 
Maude, Cyril 
May, Ada. . 


McIntyre, Frank J 
Meighan, Thomas. 
Melchoir, Lauritz. 


.|Pictou, N.S 
.|Ann Arbor, Mieh,.... ¢3 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa,...... 
‘ Copenhagen, Shar fa 1890 


N.Y. 
PD 1 sdelphia, Pa. 
Hull, 


Cheltenham, ene 
Athlone} Ireland. . 


1879 


Menjou, Adolphe. . |Pittsburgh, PF 1890 
Menken, Helen... .|New York, x Y. 1902 
Mercer, Beryl. .|Seville, Spain. . 1882 
Merivale, Philip. . -|Rehubia, India. . 1886 
Millard, Evelyn... ... Kensington, Eng... 1869 © 
Miller, Marilyn. . |Evansville, Indiana 1904 
Minter, ieee Miles. .|Shreveport, La... 1902 
Mitchell, Grant...... Columbus, Ohio... 1875 
Mitzi (M. Hajos)..... Budapest, Hansaty 1891) 
Seed MN eee El Paso, Texas. . 1880 
Mock, fites DL. Onkland, Cal. 1896 
Montgomery, Robert.. Beacon, 'N. ¥. 1904 
Moore, Colleen....... Port ag Ne Mice: 902 
Moore, Grace........ Jellico, Tenn.. 1901 
Moore, Victor........ Hammonton, N 1876 
Morgan, Frank....... New York, N. Y. 1893 
Morgan, Helen....... Danville, Ill... 1900 
Morgan, Raiph....... New York, N. Y. 887. 
Morgana, eee eet ee Buffalo, N. Y.. 1895 * ” 
Moulan, Frank. ....../New York, N. Y.. =| 1875 
Muni, Paul>... 22227: Lemberg, Austria.....] 1895 
Murray, Mae........ Portsmouth, Va...... 1889; 
Muzio, Claudia...... ‘Pavia, Italy ..3%: Soe 1892 
Myrtil, Odette....... Paris, France..-.....|, 1898 
Nagel, Conrad....... Keokuk, lowa.......| 1897 
Naldi, Nita... ..2.5.2% New York, N. Y.....} 1898 
Nash, Florence....... Albany, N. Yi. 64 44 «| 1888 
Nash, Mary......... Troy, PP es 1885 
Nazimoya, Alla. ....:|Yalta, Crimea, Russia.| 1879 
Pe: Say 0) C Ce oes Lipno, Poland...... «.| 1899 
Neilson-Terry, Be bat London, Eng........| 1892 
hb ncta Ws Olga... London, Eng..... sof Ome 
Nielsen, Alice........ Nasbville, Tenn......} 1876 
Norworth, Jack. .:... Philadelphia, Pa....;.| 1879 — 
Novarro, Ramon..... Durango, Mexico.....] 1905 
Ohms, Elizabeth. .... Arnhem, Holland... .. 1896 — 
Olszewska, Maria..... near Au ugeburg, A Austria} 1892 | 
O'Neill, Nance....... Oaklan wees) 1874 
O'Sullivan, Maureen. |Bayle, Ireland... fill VOLE 
Osborne, Vivienne..::|Des Moines, lowa.. 1900 — 
Paderewski, Ignace J.. |Podolia, Russ. Poland:| 186! 
Painter, Eleanor..... . Walkerville, lowa....| 1890 
Palmer, Minnie... |. : |Philadelphia, Pas ...-]| 1860 
Pasero, Tancredi..... Torino, Italy........+| 1893) % 
Pawle, Lennox....... London, Hing. a ee ky (7 \ 
Peters, Rollo......... Paris, France. .......| 1892 
Petrova, Olga........ Liverpool, Png.......]' 1886 
Phillips, Frank....... EeUssia 3 donne .oe] 1888 | 
Pickford, Mary...... Toronto, Canada...,.} 1893 
Petts; LAW. vss > bre re Cannes, France. ...,..| 1904 
Ponselle, Carmela. . ..|Schenectady, N. ¥....| 1892 
Ponselle, Rosa........ Meriden, Conn....... 97 
Post, Guy Bates......|Seattle, Wash........| 1875 
Powers, James T..... New York, N. Y.....| 1862 
Powers, Tom. .|Owensboro, Ky.......] 1890 © 
Prince, Adelaide. - .|London, Eng. ..... ie 66 | 
Purcell, Charles...... Chattanooga, Tenn...| 1883 
Quatermaine. Leon. ..|Richmond, Fng. .....] 1876 
hag er ts pernet .|Novgorod, Russia. ...| 1873 
Raisa, R .|Bialystock, Poland....| 1893 
Da, Marjorie... .|San Francisco, Cal....| 1889 
Rathbone, Basil..... .|Johannesburg, Tr’ ah 1892 
Rawlinson, Herbert...|Brighton, Eng........| 188 
Reed, Florence.......|! Philadelphia, Pa... evee| 188 
Reeve, Ad2.........-|London, Eng........| 1876 
Reicher, Frank. PIIDii | Munich) Germany....| 1875 
Rennie, Jam ,..../Toronto, Canada.....| 1890 
Rothbers. Plisabeth... pete) Sax...| 1894 
Richman, Charles J...|Chicago, Ill.........| 1870 
Ring, Blanche........|Boston, ‘Mass.......«| 1877 
Robeson. Paul Princeton, N. J......| 1898 


ste eee 


Bright Lights of the 
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4 ~ Name. Birthplace Born. 
Robinson, Edward G..|Bucharest, Roumania.| 1893 
Robson, Eleanor...../Wigan, Eng.......-- 1879 
_. Robson, May...:....|Australia........-.-.- 1868 
Rockwell, Florence. . .|St. Louis, Mo....-..- 1883 
4 Rogers (Buddy), Chas.|Olathe, Kan.........| 1904 
Rothier, Leon...,....|/Rheims, Frante...... 1874 
Russell, Annie........|Liverpool, Eng......- 1864 
St. Denis, Ruth Newark, N. J.......- 1882 
Sanderson, Julia...... Springfield, Mass..... 1887 
_ Santley, Joseph...... Salt Lake, Utah...... 1889 
' Scheff, Fritzi..... .|Vienna, Austria.....- 1880 
d ‘|vienna, Austria... 1. 1895 
ay Lecce, Italy. ........ 1890 
.|Nagyvarad, Hungary 1888 
Schumann-Heink, Lieben, Austria......| 1861 
_ Seott, Cyril Banbridge, Ireland....| 1866 
: Scotti, Antonio. Naples, Italy........ 868 
Sears, Zelda. . Brockway, Mich..... 1873 
Segal, Vivienne, .-|Philadelphia, Pa... . 1897 
_ Shannon, Effie. .|Cambridge, Mass..... 1867 
can Sharlow, Myrna...... Jamestown, No. Dak..| 1893 
- §hattuck, Truly......|/San Miguel, Cal...... 1876 
Shawn (Ted),EdwinM./Kansas City, Mo.....|..... 
earer, Norma:.,..,|Montreal, Canada ..:} 1900 
‘Skinner, Cornelia, .|Chieago, Ill.......... 901 
E penicie Cambridge, Mass.....] 1858 
eh BOC Schonberg, Austria...| 1876 
Beieiece New York City......| 1898 
Chicago, Tl)... 5.6 664% 1888 
London, Eng..... Fi 1875 
Corie arene Montreal, Canada. 1875 
..../London, Eng..... 1873 
;.../Oneonta, N. Y.... 1886 
.|Grenada, B. W. I,.... $874 
Bens’nh’st (Bky.), N.Y.} 1905 
Denver, Colo. . tar| L878: 
.|Chicago, Tl.... 1898 
. |Deepwater, Mo -| 1906 
‘Chicago, Ill... . 1896 
Richmond, Va. . 1892 
New York, N. Y 1887 
Nevada, Mo... 1906 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 1900 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y... 1897 
Marbleton, Canada 1878 
New York, N. ¥ 
New York, N, ¥ 
Palermo, Italy... 
London, Eng. . 


Little Rock, Ark. | 1): 
Falkland Islands. ... 
London, Eng 


ie 


rachnida, the scientific name of spiders and their 


mythology. According to Ovid, Arachne was a 
who was so skilled in weaving that she yen- 
to challenge Athena. When Athena saw that 
e’s work was without blemish she destroyed 
‘achne was driven by grief to hang herself, 
pon Athena changed her into a spider and the 
ecame a cobweb. 


we may believe legends, Mohammed, St. Felix 
Nola and other victims of pursuit have been saved 
iders spinning webs over the entrances to their 
ding places. The pursuers, seeing the webs, de- 
that no one had passed that way and neglected 


Ae fortunes of Robert Bruce were at low ebb 
and he lay discouraged, gazing at the cobwebs on 
the rafters. A spider, after vainly trying twelve 

“ times to swing itself by its thread from one beam to 


to lo 


\ 


any stage favorites in Europe, especially on the Continent and more particularly on the spoken-stage, 
not been in the country, and therefore are not included in the foregoing list. 


SPIDER LORE. : 
(By Frank E. Lutz, in the American Museum Journal.) 


Stage and S 


Name. — Birthplace. —_|- 
Tetrazzini. Luisa..... Florence, Italy....... 
Teyte, Maggie..... - ,|/Wolverhampton, Eng. 
Thomas, John Charles.|Meyersdale, Pa......-|-. 
Tibbett, Lawrence... .|Bakersfield, (all <A rs 
Tilley, Vesta . | Worcester, Eng.. 

Tinney, Frank... . |Philadelphia, Pa, : 
Tobin, Genevieve. ....|New York, N. Y.....- 
Tokatyan, Armand...|Alexandria, Egypt.... 
TTAGCY, LOGo 2%. te eke > os Atlanta, Ga...... ee 
Trentini, Emma. . Si EGALS.S 5 auc ctel era ately tna 
Truex, Ernest... . Red Hill, Mo 1890 
Tucker, Sophie.......|Boston, Mass 1884 
Tyler, Odette.... .|Savannah, Ga, .| 1869 
Tynan, Brandon. .|Dublin, Ireland. 1879 
Ulric, Lenore. .... . |Milwaukee, Wise 1894 
Vans Billy Bo 3...5 .|Pottstown, Pa... 1870 
Van Gordon, Cyrena, .|Camden, Ohio. 1895 
Vanbrugh, Irene. . .|Exeter, Eng... 1872 
Vanbrugh, Violet.....|/Exeter, Eng.........| 1867 
Velez, Lupe... .. .|San Luis Potosi, Mex..| 1910 
Victoria, Vesta... . Leeds, Eng..........-- 1873 
Wakefield, Henriett New York, N. Y 1889 
Walker, Charlotte Galveston, Tex.. 1878 
Ward; Fannie .|St. Louis, Mo... .-| 1872 
Ware, Helen. . .|San Francisco, Cal....] 187 
Warfield, Dayid...... San Francisco, Cal....| 186 
Warner, Henry Byron,|London, Eng.........] 1876 
Warwick, Robert .|Sacramento, Cal. 1878 
Watson, Lucile. Quebec, Canada. 1879 
Weber, Joseph. New York, N. Y .| 1867 
Welford, Dallas. .....|Liverpool, Eng... -| 1874 
Werrenrath, Reinald..|Brooklyn, N. Y. -| 1883 
West, Mae...... .|Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 at 
Westley, Helen. . .|Brooklyn, N. Y. -| 1879 
Whiffin, Blanche. .|London, Eng. .. .| 1845 
Whiteside, Walker... .|Logansport, Ind. «| 1869 
Wilson, Francis. . . Philadelphia, Pa, -| 1854 
Winninger, Charles Athens, Wisc... -}| 1884 
Winwood, Estelle..... e, Eng... .. .| 1883 
Witherspoon, Herbert, |Buffalo, N. Y. -| 1873 
Wolfe, James........ Riga, Latvia. 1890 
Wong, Anna May Los Angeles, C 1907 
Wood, peasy Rae Brooklyn, N. Y. 1894 
Wycherly, Margare London, Eng...< 1881 
Wyndham, Olive. . Philadelphia, Pa. 1886 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 1886 
London, Eng........}] 1906 
Montreal, Canada 1879 
Pennsylvania. ... 1869 
ad London, Eng... 1887 
Zimbalist, Efrem . Rostow-o0n-Don, Ru: 1889 


another, succeeded on the thirteenth attempt. ‘‘The 
thirteenth time,’ shouted Bruce, ‘I accept it as a 
lesson not to despond under difficulties, and shall . 
once more-venture my life in the struggle for the 
independence of my country.’’ He won. 

Perhaps not much more legendary than these is 
the story that the spiders in the temple of Ceres 
Thesmophoros wove white webs when the Theban 1 
army was to be victorious, but black ones, signifying 
defeat, when Alexander made his attack. : ; 

All spiders are poisonous but there are very few 
which injure man. This is partly due to lack of 
inclination and partly to inability to pierce the 
human However, fear of spiders is almost 
universal. 

The fumes from burning spiders are alleged to 
cause faintness. cold sweats, vomiting and finall 
death. Some monks in Florence are reported to haye 
died from drinking wine in which a spider had fallen. - 
Of course the tragedy was attributed to the spider. 

On the other hand, Conradus, Bishop of Constance 
swallowed a spider which had fallen into sacramental _ 
vee a eure na ill sere , 

e of a large spider—any large spider is — 
commonly called a tarantula—is Said vA aarise the, 73 
victim to “make a thousand different gestures in a / 
moment; for they weep, dance, tremble, laugh, grow 
pale, cry, swoon away and after a few days of torment 
expire, if they be not assisted in time.’ Music is 
considered to be an antidote. BAA 

It has also been said that if a wasp has been bitten 
by aspider and lively music be played, both the wasp 
and the spider will begin to dance. The same has 
been said of a bitten chicken. On the other hand if 
the spiaer concerned h i 
in the case of human beings. ni 
ideas a certain kind of hysterical dance is ¢ 
Tarantula. ' v 


»)! 


se 
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OPERATIC AND OTHER MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
The following list of composers of opera, oratorio | is compiled in large part from ‘Opera Plots,” pub- 


and other music, with the year of birth and death 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) 
Alary, Giulio (1814-1891) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 

Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 

Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’l (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 
Auber, Dan’l F. E. (1782-1871) 
Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) 

Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 

Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) x 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 

uller, Friedrich en 


ranck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo een 


Glacomelli, Geminiano (1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 


, Benjamin L, (1849-189 
Golubesk, Robert (1839-1908) 


i 


Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F. F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 
Haydn, Johann M, (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 

Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofmann, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 

Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 


Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 


Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) . 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 

Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovie, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav (1849-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 


Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Meee ecrsd Ge 1887 
en, Sir George rs 
Machad (1845-1924) 


lier, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nester, Victor E. (1841-1890) 


Torehi, Lui; 
Techaikowsky, Peter (isis 1803) 


lished in 1927 by the New York Public Library. 


Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Ralestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) ‘ 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, ee (1561-1630) 

Persiani, Giuseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Franeois A. (1726-1795) 
Piccini, Niccolo (1728-1800) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 

Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 

Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) | 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, Giocchino A. (1792-1868) 
Rousseau, Jean J. (1712-1778) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. pest ; 
Saint-Remy (Ducde M.) (1811-65 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried. (1816-1899) A 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 

Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 

Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) : 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) —.— 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 

Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915 
Stradella, Alessandro pee 1681) 


Wallace, William V. (1813-186. 
Weber, Karl M. F. E. (rae-1830) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl ee aryl 

Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


\ 
\ 


Operas of Great Composers, 


Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, L’ 
(Meyerbeer);_ Aida ven Ali-Baba (Cherubini) ; 
- Amico Fritz’ L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint Saens); 
‘Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena (Doni- 
zetti). 

naane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, L’ 

f (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck); Aschen- 
. brodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). 

ay Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet) ; Baga- 
fp telle (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un (Verdi). 

Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Offen- 

pach); Barber of Seville (Rossini) ; Baron des Tziganes 

‘Le. (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smetana); Bat, 

The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia di Legnano, 
wa (Verdi). 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student (Mil- 
locker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch); Belisario 
(Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon); Black Hussar 
‘(Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe); Boheme, La (Leon- 
cavallo; Puccini); Bohemian Girl (Balfe). 

~ a sors es (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lammer- 

moor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky-Korsa- 
_ koff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of Bagdad 
(Boieldieu); Campanello, Il (Donizetti); Canterbury 
Pilgrims (De Koven; Stanford); Carmen (Bizet). 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia; 
(Leoncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky); 

Cherubin (Massenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
quette); Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran); 
_ Cinderella (Massenet). . 

‘Cing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi); 
Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 
Columbe, La (Gounod). 

Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
(Rossini); Contes d’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoffmann) 
(Offenbach) ; Coppelia (Delibes) ; Coq d'or, Le (Golden 
Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Corsair, The (Verdi) ; 

Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and Box (Sullivan); 
Creole, La (Offenbach); Crepusculum (Leoncavallo). 

‘Cristofoso Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 
erac (Damrosch; Herbert); Czar; and Carpenter 
(Lortzing): Dame Blanche (Boieldieu); Damnation 

. of Faust (@erlioz); Dans Macabre (Saint Saens); 

~Daoma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 

Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
universale (Donizetti); Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Doctor 
Ox (Offenbach) ; ces Faustus (Busoni); Dollar- 
___ prinzessin, Die (Fall). 
_. ___ Domino noir, Le (Auber) ; Don Carlos (Verdi); Don 
| Cesar de Bazan (Massenet); Don Giovanni (Mozart) ; 
_ Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Donizetti); Don 
- Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De Koven, Mas- 
__-senet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano (Donizetti). 
- __ Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Rossini) ; 
_ Duke of Alba (Donizetti) ; Duchess of Guise (Flotow) ; 
Due Foscari I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini); Edipo re 
_ (Leoncavallo); Edouardo e Cristina (Rossini); Ef- 
‘mont (Beethoven). 
BI Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Elijah 
Fa endelssohn); Elisa (Cherubini); Elizabeth, Queen 
_.. (Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti); Elixir of 
- Love (Sullivan); Enfant Prodigue, L’ (Auber; 
gin’ one Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); Ermine (Jako- 
_ bowski). 
 Ernani (Verdi); Esclarmonde (Massenet) Etoile 
du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer) ; Eugen Onegin (Tschaikow- 
bearer Hunvanithe en Eva een F Eve (Mas- 
i , The agner) ; a Adam; 
Balfe; Verdi) Senn 


bod Ria Ret 


Pear 


a 


erdi). 
ie (Suppe) ; Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 


). 
Furioso, Il 


___ Freischutz (Weber); Donizetti) ; 
Y a Seinen Humperdinck) ; Gazza pone 3 


La (Pon- 
hielli); Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); Glovann 
‘uzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Pucainiy: 


(Leoncavallo); Giselda (Verdi); Gismonda Wevrier) ; 


M. §. nafore 
ullivan); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer); Iolanthe 
(puna); ce 
ui van the Ter- 
ible (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Ivanhoe (Sullivan); 

a Ge X iW k ) ( ); Jean 
oy 
ft, 


ievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem (Verdi), 


CHIEF OPERAS OF NOTED COMPOSERS. _ ie : 


m a Bas 3 - 

Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari); Jewess, 
The (La Juive) (Halevy); Joseph in Egypt (Mehul); 
Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame (Mas- 
senet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton; Purcell) ; 
King of Lahore (Massenet); Kings Henchman (Tay- 
lor): Kiss, The (Smetana); Koenig Manfred (Rei- 
necke); Koenigskinder, Die (Humperdinck); Kost- 
chei the Deathless (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Kreuzritter 
in Aegypten, Der. (Meyerbeer); Lakme (Delibes); 
Lalla Rookh (David; Spontini; Rubenstein). vy 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner) ; 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Chamounix ; 
(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (Cherubini; 
Kreutzer). f 

Lodoletta (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wagner); 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier); Love of 
Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia de Lammermoor J 
(Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). : 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (Merry . 
Widow) (Lebar); Macbeth (Taubert; Verdi); Mme : 
lYArchiduc (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 
cini); Mme Chrysantheme (Messager); Mme Favart 
(Offenbach); Mme: Sans-Gene (Giordano); Mme. 
Sherry (Felix). 

Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le_(Massenet); Magic 
Flute. (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia” 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky); - — 
Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 

Malbruck (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leonctavallo); M’lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massanet); Manon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un . 
(Offenbach). “J 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- . 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart); Marie-Magda- 
ree Nabi gece Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I (Doni- 
zetti). 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi); Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Matrosen, 
Die (Flotow) ; Medea (Cherubini) ; Medici, I (Leonca- 4 
vallo); Medusa (Tschaikowsky); Mefistofele (Boito). 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Merry . 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nico- 
lai); Mignon (Thomsa); Mikado, The (Sullivan); | 
Mireille (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The 
tee Holyest, (ang : 

ss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das (Sw Z 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld) ; ‘Manne: 
eae tee, Mas ewes Moats a 

aZEr) ; oses ypt (Ross' F; 
Renita (aera) ye ee 

etier, erold); Nabab, Le (Haleyy); 
Nabucco (Verdi); Night in Venice (J. eoiee . 
Namico San (Franchetti); Nanon (Genee); Narcissa 
(Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarraise, La (Mas- 
senet); Nero (Handel-Rubenstein). ‘ : 

Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Halevy and ; 

; 


Bizet); Norma (Bellini); Night in May, A (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Oberon (Weber); Olympie : 
Orfeo el Fuiaioe “Canuck. es Pitan: OES 

ello 0} : erdi); Pagliacci, 1 (L - 
cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of Manonee 
(Planquette); Parisini (Donizetti; Mascagni); Parsi. __ 
fal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan); Paul Jones , 
(Flamauertey ; Paul and Virginie (Lesueur; Masse). 


t nate Le_(Lecoeq). 


Reginetta della Rose (Leo ‘ 
( Aine (Leoncayallo) ; 


er). 
Rienzi (Wagner); Rigoletto (Verdi); do 

(Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Wi Bristow; 

Koven; Leoni); ‘Rita ths Re eo ; (De eA 


ni; Benda; Delius); Rondine, 


. . . 
Rose of Castile’ (Balfe): ’Rosen La (Puccini); 


avalier, Der th > 


ie: 


Operas of Great Composers; Literary Pseudonyms. 


Ivanov); Ruy Blas (Marchetti); Sadko Rimsky- 
See RO Ronee it eee . Pacini); 
t szt); Salome . Strauss); 
ee nae: joking 
et Letter (Damrosch) ; Scheherezade (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der ReAtonne (Wolf. 
Ferrari); Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); Secret de 
Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); Semiramide (Rossini). 
Seroglio, Ie (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Ko off); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zart) ; Siege of Corinth (Rossini) ; Siegfried (Wagner); 
Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boccanegra (Verdi). 
Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Snegou- 
Tochka) (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six La (Offen- 
fats ae ih se = atte Somnambula, 
: reerer, e van); Sorcier 
Regiment, (Offenbach). : ae 
Spanish Student Nam Att Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
treeaniy Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 
Sylvia _(Delibes); Tabarro, Il (Puccini); Taglioni 
(Meyer-Helmund); Tales of Hoffmann (Ottentacny 
Tancredi (Rossini); Tannhauser (Wagner); Tem- 
pest, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tentation, La- 
(Halevy); Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massenet); 
Thespis (Sullivan); Tosca (Puccini). 
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Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La ee 
Trial by Jury (Sullivan); ‘Trilby (Yourassovsky); 
Tristan and Isolde (Wagner), Trovatore, Il (Cortese; 
Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpeter of Sakkingen dNesster): Tsar's Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot (Puccini); Twi- 
light (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona (Bishop); 
Tzigane, La (J. Siete Uncle Tom's Cabin (Florio); 
Ae A wer a (Sullivan); Vagabond and Princess 

ni). 

Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespie Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini; 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, The 
(Cherubini); Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 
(Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cul; Mascagni; 
Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch of Salem 
(Cadman), 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas- 
cagni); Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 
(Auber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing) ; Zauberflote, Die (Mozart); Zaza (Leoncavallo); 
Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow); Zingari 
(Leoncavallo). 


SOME LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 


Pen Name. Real Name 
AGeler; Max... ..25..4.49 Clark, Charles Heber 
BOSE, 2 tfscck owe. Tucker, Charlotte M. 
AIOIbI SAGs, Ass ose = Tennyson, Alfred. 

Mey s BME Soe Pe i dais od Smith, C. H. 
Ayres, Alfred -. 5... %2./ 5 Osman, Thomas E, 
LR eer eee Gilbert, W. 8S. 
Balfour, Clara.......... Hemans, Felicia 
Bede, Cuthbert. ........ Bradley, Rev. Edward 
Bedott, Widow......... Whitcher, F. M. 
Ban. Anu. das <0 >- Bronte, Ann 
SE CUETO An wie ga sins =~ Bronte, Charlotte 
fo Hh a eae Bronte, Emily 
Bickerstaff, Isaac....... Swift,Rev.Jonathan(D'n) 
Biglow, Hosea.......... Lowell, Jas. Russell 
Billings, Josh........... Shaw, Henry W. 
IGRCOHIAL. ves eae sms » Poe, Edgar Allan 
SMe Py ok cides Pou o Dickens, Charles 
Breitmann, Hans....... Leland, Charles G, 
Brown, Pisistratus....... Black, William 
BSEOW SE, LOM, cits cw so 5 ater Hughes, Thomas 
Burchell, Old...........- Burritt, Elihu 
GANOUMIAD. 2 saleaaces +> Coffin, Chas. Carleton 
Carmen Sylva.....-.-.. Elizabeth of Roumania 
Carroll; Lewis: 3.2.5 5's: Dodgson, Rev. C. L. 
CAbter NICK. +o ov. 0 <1 shes Coryell, J. Russell 
Cavendish........ Blake oles Jones, Henry 
Coffin, Joshua......... Longfellow, Henry W, 
Conway, Hugh.......... Fargus, F. J. 
Corelli, Marie........... Mackay, Eva M. 
Cornwall, Barry......... Procter, B. W. 
Craddock, Charles Egbert} Murfree, Mary N. 
Crayon, Geoffrey........ Irving, Washington 
Guurle, Ponies t5ens 15. Walker, William 
Cc BINGE. Sct. @ a tie'e Wheeler, Andrew C. 
Crowfield, Christopher. ..|Stowe, H. 
DIARONC 62.0 Ws olen ss cs Sims, George R. 
ioe Ce Oa ee Dunne, Finley P. 
PALME tS aterd nte eed o aps 6 Bridges, Robert 
BITOD: BUG BGiw's.0,0\0i0'v0 ....|Cable, George W. 
Duchess, The..........|Hungerford, Mrs 
oe roe «+-...../ Lamb, Charles 
Bot, ANCE. 25). 6. ccc. ee a! Jewett, Sarah Orne 
Eliot, George. .......... Evans, Marian(Mrs.Cross) 
English Opium Eater... .|de Quincey, Thomas 
Ettrick, Shepherd....... Hogg, James 
Fern, Fanny............|Parton, S. P. W. 
ast MICK OY ion 6 5.co'o0 es Jarrold, Ernest 
Forrester, Fanny........ Judson, Emily C. 
France, Anatole......... Thibault, Jacq. Anatoie 
peC ahs iver, sets See ae gece Townsend, Geo. Alfred 
Gordon, Julien.......... Cruger, Mrs. 8. V. R. 
Gorki, Maxim....,.....|/Peshkov, A. Max. 
Grand, Mme. Sarah..... MeFall, Mrs. 
Greenwood, Grace.......|Lippincott, Sarah J. 
Greville, Henri...... ...-|Durand, Mme. 
EL ict. Sete are whore Spenso er Hunt 

. Haliburton, Hugh J... ...|Robertson, J. L. 
Hasnilton, Gail.......... Dodge, Mary Abigail 
Harland, Marion........ Terhune, Mrs. Mary V. 


Duk Patey ihieiefaiati Porter, W. Sidney 
.|Craigie, Mrs. Pearl 


a hoe 3 Edwards, E. J. 
MSAKO ce Pitas ae acta, ea ee Hunt 
Hope, Anthony......... awkins, A. Ho . 
i Thoms bee! See Barham, Rev. R. H. 


.s..+.é-..-..|/Schreiner, Olive 
.|Janvier, Thos. A. 


Pen Name. Real Name. 
Johnson, Benj. F........ Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
|Josiah Allen’s Wife. .....| Holley, Marietta 
June, Jennie. ........ ...|Croly, Mrs. Jane C. 
tee OS Peepers pene Francis, Sir Philip 
Kerr, Orpheus C........ Newell, Robert H. 
Knickerbocker, Diedrich..|Irving, Washington 
Laurence, Slingsby...... Lewes, George Henry 
Te IME Gen <deee eae Landon, Letitia E. 
Leslie, Mrs. Frank....... Wilde, Mrs. M. F. F. 
Little, Thomas.......... Moore, Thomas 
Logan, Olives. <2. s2n.0< Sikes, Mrs. W. W. 
Lothrop, Amy.......... Warner, Anna B. 
Loti, Pierre........ .....)VWiaud, Julien 
Ludlow, Johnny......... Wood, Mrs. Henry 
Dayal, BABS os pera tom bt Bayley, Ada Ellen 
Maclaren, Ian:,........ Watson, Rev, John 
Macleod, Fiona......... Sharp, William 
Malet, Laeas. 2... 2.466): Harrison, Mrs, Kingsley 
Minords 2.1; on Olsae e eee Inglis, James 
ITEP BS) e Va ere aie: hein: John, Henriette E, 
Marvel, Th tes Us arpk Mitchell, Donald G. 
Meredith, Owen......... Lytton, Earl of 
Miutlock, Miss, }- 0 ii.4 ia Craik, Dinah M, 
Nasby, Petroleum V...../Locke, David R. 
Nordau, Max,.........- Sudfeld, Simon 
North, Christopher...... Wilson, Prof. John 
O'Dowd, Cornelius. ,....| Lever, ‘Charles é 
Ogilvie, Gavin.......... Barrie, J. M. 
Oldstyle, Jonathan...... Irving, Washington 
Optic, Oliver, 7-. > ie... Adams, William T. 
O'Reilly, Miles.......5. Halpine, Charles G, 
Ty ELOISE 2 os tae acter vit Blouet, Paul 
Ot eee eerie es . .| Ramee, Louise de la 
Paripy, Peter. 55 chee Goodrich, Samuel G, 
Partington, Mrs....,,.... Shillaber, beste Po 
Perkins, Eli............ Landon, Melville D. 

gO Peas eo a otie Poore, Ben: Perley 7 

RRS Ne sa ora: «a ori alte cee a Browne, Hablot.K.. 
Plymley, Peter.......... Smith, Rey. Sydney 
Poor Richard . 2... 6.5 ss Franklin, Benjamin 
Porte Crayon..... ......-|Strother, David H. 
Prendergast, Paul....... Jerrold, Douglas 
Prout, Fath: .|Mahony, Francis 8. 
Publicola Adams, John Quincy 
Publius Hamilton, Alexander 
Quad, M, Lewis, Charles B. ' 
QUE aie wa nie sie)a18 > Dickens, Charles 
Bra i) ees Sipe tan Booth, Mrs. Otto 
Sand, George.... Dudevant, Mme. 
Sharp, Luke... Barr, Robert 
Sidney, Margaret. .|Lathrop, Harriet M, 
Slick, Sam..... Haliburton, T. C. 
Slingsby, Philip ‘| Willis, Nathaniel P. 
Sloper, Ally.... Ross, H. 
Stepniak........ Dragomanov, Michael 
Syntax, Dr.......- Combe, Willia 
Templeton, Laurence Scott, Sir Walter 
Teufelsdrockh..... .|Carlyle, Thomas 
Thanet, Octave.... .|French, Alice 
Titcomb, Timothy...... Holland, Dr. Josiah G. 
Titmarsh, Michael Angelo Thackeray Wie My 
Toby, M.P.... ...-|Lucy, H. W. 
Twain, Mark .|Clemens, Samuel L. 
Uncle Remus... :|Hartris, Joel C. 
Ward, Artemus....... .| Browne, Charles Farrar 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States; died April 15, 1865. . 

1872—Feb. 8. Richard, Earl of Mayo, Governor 
General of India. ‘ 3 

1876—June 14. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 

—July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States, by Charles J. Guiteau of N. Y., ata 
_railway station, Washington; died Sept. 19, 1881 

at Elberon, N. J.; Guiteau hanged June 30, 1882. 

1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 

~ Chicago. 
 1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
dent’ of France. 
. 1895—July 25. 
- Bulgaria. 
1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 
1897—Aug. 8. Canoyas Del Castillo, Prime Minis- 
ter of Spain. 
 —Aug, 25. Juan Borda, Pres, Uruguay. 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Barrios, Pres. Guatemala. 
_ —Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria (Elizabeth 
ou rer oh ere by an anarchist, at Geneva, Switzer- 
{ and. 
 1899—July 26. 


Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 


General Ulisses Heureuax, President 


. of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of 
é Kentucky. 

_ .—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy, at Monza, by 


ey _the anarchist, Bresci. 

 3901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States; died Sept. 14, 1901. 

- 1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
aren his wife, Queen Draga. 

_ 1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. 

| 1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 

_ 1911—Sept. 14. Stolypin, Premier of Russia, 

_ Noy. 19. Ramon Caceres, Pres. Domin. Rep. 

_ 1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime ‘Minister 


; of Spain. 


_ 1914—June 28, at Sarajevo, Bosnia, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary and his 
wife, Countess Sophie Chotek, Duchess of Hohen- 
8 h berg, Dy enttie geminal, a wuggslay student. 
He was sentenced to years in prison, where he 
; af died, near Prague, in May, 1918. 
-_ —July 31. Jean D. Jaures, French Soci 
_ - Jea K 5 ich Socialist leader. 
. 1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Ha tL 
--1918—July 5. General Count von Mirbach, Ger- 
qh ae Ambassador to Russia, at Moscow. 
—dJuly 16. Czar of Russia and family at Ekaterin- 
: yep: at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand 


at Vieuna, 
Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal 
—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Am i 
“Afghanistan, st Laghman, ek 


te 
ve 
Ls 


5. Djemel Pasha, Ex-Turkish (Unionii 
er of Marine, Afghan Army Chiet of Start, 
rmenians, at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia. 


the Polish Republic; by Capt: Niewadomski. an 
Warsaw. 


be a. Cardinal ak 
afee ardinal Soldevilla y ‘Rom«e che 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. Bb | APPS 


Ving 


CHIEF POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS SINCE 1865. ’ 
—June 15. Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky, shot 


while fleeing, Vetren, Bulgaria. 

—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 1st Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, at Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco “Pancho” Villa, ex- 
rebel leader, at Parral, México. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 
Rome; slain body found, Aug. 15. 


1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, at Sofia. This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. These and 37 
other killings were the outgrowth of the feud due 
to the assassination, in May, 1922, of M. Grekoff, 
editor of the Slovo. 


—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. y 


1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of 
Ukrainian Repub., at Paris, by a compatrict. 


1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. 

—July 10. Kevin O'Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, near Dublin, on his way to 
church. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mena, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, at Ponelova, by a countryman. 


-—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 
Dr. George Basaritchik. The shooting took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Yugoslav Parliament, 
Belgrade. 

-—July 17. Ex-President and President-elect. Gen, 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico at a dinner in his honor 
at San Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, 
Jose de Leon Torol, artist, and Roman Catholic 
fanatic, was executed by a firing squad on Feb. 9, 
1929. A nun, also convicted, was sentenced to 
prison for life. f 


1930—June 7, at Lisbon, Dr. Albert von Baligand, 
German Minister to Portugal. 


1932— May 6, at Paris, Paul Doumer, president of th 
Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian exile. ~ 

—May 15, at Tokio, Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, 
by army jingoists. Y : 


1933—On Feb. 15, at Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, but a woman seized the 
arm holding the pistol, and the bullet fatally 
wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of Chicago, 
who died on Mch. 6, Several others nearby were 
shot. Zangara was arrested, pleaded guilty to 
murder, was examined and found sane, and was 
electrocuted on Mech. 20, 1933, at Raiford Prison, 

—April 30, Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, president of 
sy eee See ede Elle cy Megat 
army recr » by elardo” ado de M: 
who was Killed by guards. ene aE 


—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death at Pane Be 
an Afghan student. 


—Nov. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, killed 
at Kabul by Abdul Khaliq, a stu wi 
exeoated on Dee. 16. , dent eae as 

—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duea, Premier of R 
Sinai, by a student. ‘ qumaqia, 9t 


1934—July 25, at Vienna, Engelbert 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who tavader 3 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. € up- 
rising Was put down in four days. ~ ; ; 
—Oct. 9, at Marseilles, King Alexander I 
slavia, and French Foreign Minister Jean Lene 
Barthou, by Velichko Kerin, a Bulgarian. \ 
—Dec. 1, at Leningrad, Sergei Mironovich 
of the Communist Political Bureau. ee 
pee ty eee Vv. areas a former Soviet 
ee over others we i 
death by the government, bbe 
1935—Sepi. 8. U, S. Senator Huey P. Lon 
at Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Sveige 


Senator died on Sept. 10, 


who was slain by Long's body guards. The 


. Note— te—Consult also the eileen other collections 
of dates, such as Aviation Records, Seven Wonders of 
the World, Polar Explorations, English Channel 
ers, Fast Ocean Pass es, Fast in Records, 

‘ast Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, 
Polar Explorations, Troo Engaged in U. 8S. Wars, 
Union Army Losses in the Civil War, Confederate 
Troops in the Civil War, World War Casualties, 
Chronology of the Year; Marine Disasters, Chief Po~ 
litical Assassinations,Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. 

- THE YEAR 1 B.C. 

The year 1 B.C. is the first year before the begin- 


Pernctaile: aa. 


ning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A. D. is the 
first year of the Christian Era; so. sie January” 1, 
1 B.C. is just one year before January I A.D. 
aed RMR DS e oha eta, 1 
e da one less ti 

bk years. Pata: =n 

ecause of t fact, astronomers use a different 
method of designating the years before the Christian _ 
Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year2B.C. 
the year 1; so that, in astronomical reckoning, the “ 
year, 70 B.C. is the year —69, and whe ae 2000 ’ 
years later will be A.D. 1931 ='—69 + 2000. Le 


i) bas 
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{ 20,000 Agricultural pursuits were followed by the 

4 Westerns, long headed and somewhat stooped 

: individuals, in Palestine and the Near East 

. in the 18th millennium, X 

10,000 Neolithic man dwelt in Europe and Asia. 

65000 A city with a royal palace already was in 
existence on a spur of the foothills of the 
Persian plateau, on the site of the later city of 
Susa, home of the Elamites, where King 
Ahasuerus had his palace, near which dwelt 
Mordecai and his adopted daughter, Esther. 

4004 Date of the Creation of the World, according 
to Archbishop Usher's chronology as shown 
on the margin of the King James yersion of 

the Bible. 

4000 The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
The date has been fixed by unearthing, says 
Prof. S. Langdon, remains in alluvial de- 

x posits, including Stranded fish, near Kish 

b, showing that the sea swept in over the plains 

of Mesopotamia. Kish was founded after 

A y the Flood, 3400-3200 B. C. Noah’s Ark, by 

; 

, 


4 
‘ 
L 
4 
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estimates based on Old Testament descrip- 
tion, was a 20,000-ton phip, Archbishop 
; Usher estimated the date of the Flood as 


-- 3400 B: pinning pe ihe oyal Dynasties in Egypt 
0 Wi ae XXXth D 


Se $50B 

Q' 2000 Bow ‘Ko B. C.) were those of the 

Hykos (Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came 

from Western Asia, and are said to have 

been of the Hat or Hittite tribes, one of 
which built a city known centuries later 
and to this day as Jerusalem. 

3000-1800 (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids byilt, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh nearly 
opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties, 

2245 ee. capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 608 B. C. 
When the City of Babylon was n is 
known only approximately, but bea Be 
opecvations were made there as early as 

at i i C., and King Khammurabi (Am- 
the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
(Shins) before 2024 B. C. 
teat died at Babylon in 323 B. 
was finally d soon after Gio 'B 
The Hanging Gardens were built, it is i 
in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Este 
. C._ He it was who, in 587 B. C., 
peeeeved, Solgmou's Femme Be sean: 
2160 Hebrew 1 Paget & am born; he 
folie he dates are estimates by Sir Charles 


A roximate Cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
Pon aa a eh Dead Sea. Seer by fire. 
2000 City ‘of athens, Greece, e and 

developed cofmmunity. In a wave of the 
“geometric” period (1200-800 B. C.) ex- 

. ators recently unearthed a double graye. 
iter the skeleton of a man had been re- 
moyed, seven pots were found lying on the 
skeleton of a woman. The man had an 
jron dagger in his left hand and it is believed 
he ee Be 2 og with the dagger on the 


s wife. 
m (abo called Salem) already in exist- 
wish - It Wee oop caper from 


oe 
I m founded his first tony oer there in 
Mt ban bord city was taken by the 


Persians, in 614 A. ae and later by Saracens, 
and by the turks, 1217 A.D. The Crusades 
were organized to aa Jerusalem to the 


Caretiand. 
ready established on the Medi- 
eer oa oer ee whence ee a 


a 750- 
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his family. Moses born there about 1527 B. 
C. Semitic worsbip introduced in 1500 by the + 
ruler, Amenhotep IV; Israelites made their 
Exodus from Egypt about 1440, led by Moses, 
who was then 80 youn old; the Exodus wasin 
the 13th Century, C., according to Prof. 
Nelson Glueck. Bor far as known, Egyptian ‘ 
records make no mention of Joseph as Time — 
Minister; nor is there any account of the 
Suecession of Plagues. According to the 
late Sir William Willeocks, the Red Sea did 
not figure in the Exedus. On the contrary, 
he said, Moses built an earth dam across the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near Migdol, 
and thus led the Hebrews to the southeast 
bank. Then he cut the dam, and Pharaoh's 
army was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 
released waters. Those not drowned were 
mired in the Serbonian bog. = 
1400 City of Jericho burned and destroyed by Joshua, 
according to Biblical tradition, The latest 
theory is that an earthquake began, if it did 
not complete, the work of destruction. — : 
1374 City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after — 
fered Troas; said to have been founded pares f 
1500 B. C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 B. 
Helen seized by Paris about 1204 B. c 
na ree by the Greeks and city burned 


826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tent by 
Dido, sister of Bagel on, beet Aes: 
ity burned, 146 B C., and rebuilt 19 B. 
destroyed by the Saracenic governor - i 
Egypt in 698 * D. 


on April 21, pA yoked a bullock ani 
to a plowshare, marked out the 
and proceeded to build a wall. 

721 Dewstall of Samaria; eaptivity oa the ten — 
tribes. Samaria had been the capital of Ten 
since before 900 B. 
660 Japanese empire ake by Eiwers home Pay 

eqendary, descendant of the Si ei Woe 
585-72 Siege and capture of pare f ae a have 

been founded before 2000 


Syria, was ae aR. 


562-52 (?) Bodine b x 7 aan 
551 Confucius born, big China; died in 479. | 
525 Egypt conquered ‘by Cambyses, King of Persia, 2 


son of Cyrus ; 
§00 Rise of Maya iva civil ilization in Mexico ins 1Central — 
cond a ueceeded 


govered the per fc d 960-1200 A. D 

covere rio 

by the ¢ Empire soa 
Then Pale the Aztec Empire 
had a calendar reaching back to 73408 1 
ae to Prof. Robert Henseling, a 

an astronomer. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade C 
He caer checked at pete a: 

| alll olen | in 480 B. C. 


when Lysander took “Athé ens a . 
834 ete Liprary founded; burned 47 B. Bo , 


323 Conquest of Beypt by Alexander the Great ot : 

Pecgue, son of Philip of M: eter 

had subdued Persia in 331 B. GC. 

Fade Punic War; enya 218-20 1; 
Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the 

Ene Wars were between ea and iit by 

thage; latter city burnt in 14 "Saracens 


264-41 


Julius Caesar; finally destroyed 
(Arabs) in 689 A. D, 


mee ary 
7746 ; 


; 200 The Parthian Empire extended from the Caspian 
2 eae Sea to the Indus River; absorbed by Persia 
(Iran) in 3rd Century B. C.; capital at Nessa. 
60. First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul 
and Britain. The latter was abandoned in 
436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A. D. 
44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 
: House at Rome. Mch. 15. ‘The Second 
a Triumvirate (Octavius, Antony, and 
; pidus) was formed in 43. 
: 31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Antony by Octavius 
; Caesar, who conquered Egypt from Queen 
% A ae and made it a Roman province. 
“a in 30 B. C. Cleopatra and Antony killed 
_ ss themselves. Cleopatra had a son, Caesarion, 
me | by Julius Caesar; by Antony she had two 
: sons, Alexander and Ptolemy, and a daugh- 
1 ter, Cleopatra Selene who became Queen 
of Mauritania: Caesarion was slain by 
order of Octavius. 
_ 4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


: % 


gr 


i As D, ; 

29 The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 
cross took place on the equivalent of Friday, 
April 7, according to astronomical calcula- 
tions by Dr. Oswald Gerhard, emeritus 
professor at the Konigstadt Realgymnasium, 
Berlin, who concludes, also, that the Savior 
was 30 years old at the time of his death, 
This was in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Tiberius. Designation by Pope Pius XI of 
1933 asa Holy Year holds the Roman Catholic 

, Church to its ancient belief that the. Cru- 

gt cifixion was on Friday, April 3, 33 A. D, 

43 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 

|. Messalina, took with him to Britain many 

elephants, camels, and African black men, 

' with which his generals defeated the Britons 

; ‘ at the Battle of Brentwood, between London 
ca and Colchester. The blacks were used to 

my slash with sharp knives the legs of the horses 

. of the British chariots. 

_ 61 Queen Boadicea and her English army captured 
and burned London and put 70,000 to the 

\ sword; in the same year she was defeated by 

. the Romans, under Paulinus, who massacred 

_ _ 80.000; she poisoned herself to death. 

64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
_. tians, under Emperor Nero. Among the 

‘Martyrs, it is said, were. the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions continued until 

Nero's death in 68, but were renewed under 

the Emperor, Domitian, in 95; under Trajan, 

in 106; Marcus Aurelius, 166-177; Septimus 

Severus, 199-204; Maximus, 235-238; Decius, 

A ‘ 250-252; Valerian, 258-260; Aurelian, 275; 

and under Diocletian, 303-313. 

_ 70 Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 
ay 79 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
- _ tion of Mt. Vesuvius, 
$13 Constantine converted to Christianity; bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 

ny discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 

at Hs but restored by Jovian in 363. 

_ 323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

ies 330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 

Ay f, at 5 eke ape as Constantinople. 
pers cking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; b 

_ ~——s GGensseric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, i 

Se 476; by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 
: Thete would have been no revolution, it is 

said, if Rome had not involved itself in the 

Punic wars, if the government had not 

filled the farm regions with foreign slaves 
while hordes of idle soldiers were thronging 

(ee ame with nothing to do and nowehere 
0 £0. 

_ 476 End of Western Roman Empire. The City of 
Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths 
but by an earthquake, occording to an- 
tiquarians, who base their conclusions on an 

examination of the remains of the Trajan 

Ve Forum. Row on row of immense granite 

columns were found lying on their sides in 

\ oe AP iad alignment. 

a | Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 

the ghd in 622; poisoned to death by a 

aaa-on cc: t is said, in 632. 

- aracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 632- 

ate Sy 51; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; 

mar the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) crossed 

+. the Mediterranean into Spain in 711 and 
epictt founded the Moorish Kingdom there in 756; 

A A last of the Moors driven from power in 1492, 

_ with the fall of the Kingdom of Granada’ 
In 1518 the Moors founded the piratical 
States of Algiers and Tunis, in North Africa. 


~e, 


M. emorable Dates. 


786-809 Haroun-al-Rashed: Eastern Caliphate at 
height of power. The first Caliph (Khalif) 
was Ali, who married Mohammed's daughter. 
and took the title in 655. It means vizier, 
or deputy. In 691 the Dome of the Rock 
(so-called Mosque of Omar) was built at r 
Jerusalem by Abd al Malik, in a vain effort q 
to divert pilgrimages from Mecca. ‘ 

930 Vikings established first Parliament, in Iceland. : 
The Irish, it is said, were in Iceland in the 1 
Eighth Century, and may have visited Green- 
land and the New England coast. ‘ 

1000 Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his Norse 
mep to what is supposed to have been the . 
New England coast. Eric the Red, father of 
Leif, founded a colony on the eastern shore 
of Greenland in 985. It had increased to 
3,000 persons in 1090, but had become 
extinct by 1585. : 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 
troops defeated the Danish invaders, at 
Clontarf. -He and his son and grandson were . 
slain in battle. 

1020 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 
returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; : 
Cromwell admitted them, in 1650. 

1066 Battle of Hastings, conquest of England by 

~ William of Normandy. 
first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 


1096-99 The 
Bouillon, leader): capture of Jerusalem: 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III 


and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4, under 
Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228-9, 
under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, under j 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 4 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of their ; 
leaders was Peter the Hermit, a preacher. . 
1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 4 

Empire, begins his rule; conquers China, 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under his son, aa 
Ogdai, the Tartars swept over Hungary, ; 
q 


Poland, Silesia, and Moravia. 

1215 King John of England granted Magna Charta 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
not sign the document which did not grant 
trial by jury in the modern sense. “a 

1233 The Inquisition established in Spain by Pope . 
Gregory IX; revived there in 1480, when 185,- 
000 Jews fied leaving in Spain 50,000 Jews 
who had become baptized as Roman Catho- 
lics; inquisition suppréssed by Napoleon in 7 
Spain in 1808; restored in 1814; the Holy 
Office abolished in 1834, 

1259-92 Reign ‘of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan, t 
at Pekin, China; his dynasty gave way, in 4 

1916, to the Tsin dynasty. . 

“Sicilian Vespers,’ massacre of thousands of 

French, Mch. 30, at Palermo, Italy. - 
First regular English Parliament, composed 

of the clergy, barons, and knights, presided 

over by the King, Edward I. 
Beginning of One Hundred Years’ War; it 


1282 
1295 


1338 


Was practically ended by Joan of Arc. j 
1348 yee ea of the “Black Death’’ plague in . 
urope. 
1381 Wat, Tyler’s rebellion, England. 
1398 The'City of Delhi, India, 


leng (Tamerlane), Dee. 18, He orde! 
100,000 prisoners put to death. a 
1410 Battle between German and Polish knights at 
Tanenberg, East Prussia, July 15; 10,000 of | 
the 20,000 combatants perished. . 
John Huss burned at stake at Constance, in 
Paden. euly, « i ee cr ae iene, Jeune of 
, was burn ere on Ma: hee . 
antic Ul foey het Nav 4 we 
oan oO c, the Maid of Orleans, was burn i 
at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in France, a s 
the age of nineteen. She had been found 
guilty of sorcery and heresy. The prosecutor 
was the Bishop of Beauvais, backed by the . 
University of Paris. At the head of royal 
arenes eatery She Seyereih the English 
Troops, » from the City of Orleans. 
but they captured her in 1430... : 
John Scolvus is said to have reached Labrador, 
in search of a Northwest Passage. The 
earliest sources describe this navigator as a 
oe but Wytfliet (1597) states that he was 
The African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
yea and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Tweetoed 
a: Mies wee $0 other continents. : 
S| er ‘olumbus discovered America 
Oct. 12. This has been the commonly ac- 3 
cepted time when he sighted anislandinthe 
Bahamas supposed to have been’ (Watlings - i 
Island) San Salvador: but Columbus said 


captured by Timur- “4 
- ; 


1415 


1431 


1476 


1481 


1492 


A 


\ 
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there was a huge forest there, whereas San 

Salvador now has only brush, and a soil suit- 

able therefor. But according to Prof. Luis 

Ulloa, Director of the Peruvian National 

Library, at Lima, Columbus first visited 

America on a voyage with Danish corsairs, 

who sailed from Iceland to Greenland, Lab- 

rador, Newfoundland, and the American 
continent. In 1497 the Spanish Government 
decreed a penal as well as colonist settlement 
of the lands found by Columbus, The name 
of America is said to be of Chinese origin. 

Obeja, who commanded the expedition of 

which Vespucci was a member, reported that 

the natives called this country A?maraca. 

— Who was Columbus? It is now said that he 
was not the son of a wool weaver of Genoa, 
Italy, but was a Catalan, from Catalonia, 
northeast Spain (across the water from 
Genoa). His real name was Colom by 
which he signed himself in the second 
paragraph of the postscript of the letter to 
his friend, Luis de Santangel, dated Feb. 15, 
1493. Colom is a Catalan name. The fall 
of Constantinople in 1453 had cut off the 
trade of South Europe with India and China 
via the Mediterranean, and Colom or 
Columbus, was sent by Spain to find a 
western route to Asia. 

—— Jews expelled from Spain Banishment of 

ohammedans began in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1598. The Jews previ- 
ously had been expelled in the 7th Century. 

1497 John and Sebastian Cabot discovered east 
coast of Canada, June 24. 

1498 Vasco da Gama reached India by ses. 

—— Columbus sighted the coast of Venezuela, Aug 
1, on his third voyage from Europe. 

— Sayonarola burned’ as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. 

1500 Gaspard Cortoreal discovered Newfoundland. 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 5, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers, to drive away a colony of Huguenots 
under Jean Ribault, that had located some- 
what to the north. Sir Francis Drake 
burned St. Augustine in 1586. 

—— Battle of Flodden Field, in Northumberland 
County, England, Sept. 9, where the troops 
of Henry VIII defeated the Scots under 
James IV and slew ¢ 

—— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany; _perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France; 
Luther was excommunicated by the . diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521; he published 
his German Bible in 1534; born, Nov. 10, 
1483; died Feb. 18, 1546. 

1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes,who defeated 
Montezuma, the emperor, and established a 
kingdom; Mexico became independent in 
1821; a republic was declared in 1823; an 
empire under Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
shot, in 1867, and the republic was restored. 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazzano, a Florentine, ex- 
lored the coast of North America from 
Newfoundland to Florida, discovered New 
York Bay, and named the country New 


Resi oi the Augsburg Confession, embodi 

eading e Augs ; - 

eno ment of Martin Luther's views, to the Diet 
there, June 25. 

1531-35 Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 

1534 Act of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
Church of England; ends Papal power there. 

1535 First English Bible printed by Miles Coverdale. 

1536-39 Monasteries closed in England. 

1541 Executions of so-called witches began in 
England; the victims numbered 130 up to 
1682. Some were burned at the stake, 
Others lost their heads by the axe. 

1545 Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, con- 

Cs vened Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was called to condemn the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin. 

1546 Persecutions and executions of Protestants 
began Scotland after the assassination of 
the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. Andrews. 
In 1560 Parliament abolished the jurisdiction 
OO eo te ctor and theologian, burned 

Michel Servetus, or an is 
a at the stake, at Geneva, for heresy, Oct. 27. 


1555 Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of 


cester were burned at the stake at Ox- 
sont Oct. 16; Archbishop Cranmer of Can- 
terbury, Mech. 21, 1556; 277 burned at the 
stake in Queen Mary’s reign. corre 
. B olomew Day massacre of Hugue 
#  prorestants) at Paris, France. Aug. 24. fol- 
= ‘ 


M emorable Dates. 


TAT 


lowing the marriage of Henry of Nayarre and * 
Margaret of Valois, which took place on the 
scaffold outside the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame. Armed conflicts between the e 
nots under Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, 
under the Guise family, ended for a time with 
the signing, April 13, 1598, at Nantes, of a 
Toyal edict, giving religious toleration to 
Huguenots. But hostilities were renewed in ~ 
1624, and in 1685 the edict of Nantes was 
revoked by Louis XIV. The Code Napoleon 
restored Protestant rights, religious and civil, 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. — 
Her secretary, Rizzio, had been asssssinated 
in March, 1566, 

—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents in 
Colony of Virginia, born at Roanoke Island, 
ouE. 18, seven days after Sir. Walter Ra- 

igh's colonists arrived there from overseas, 
His first party settled there in 1584 end dis- 


pereerad. 

1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into — 
the midst of the enemy’s craft. The Armada 
consisted of 132 armed craft with 33,000 men, 
including 150 monks and the Vicar of the 
Inquisition, sent by_ Philip IT. _ 

1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
England (the first known white man to set 
foot on New England),landed at South Dart- 
mouth, near New Bedford, Mass., May an 4 7 

1603. Crowns of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
24, under James VI of Scotland, who became 
James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604. was proclaimed 
“King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland’’; 
legislative union on May 1, 1707. wD 

1605 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to — 
blow up British Parliament, discovered. Nov.4. 

1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, under Capt. _ 


They had lett London on Dee. 19, 1606. i 


by Pocahontas, daughter of Powhatan,an 
Indian chief, in 1608. The story is qt 4 
confirmation. Pochahontas is said to have 

been married to John Rolfe, one of the 
colonists, after which she went to London, 
died there, and was buried in the Gravesend 
district. In 1932 search for her grave was 


in vain. fen 
1609 Henry Hudson, in “Half Moon," went up 
Hudson River, Sept, 11; discovered Man- — 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Champlain — 
of France, advancing from the north, discov- 
ered Lake Champlain, July 4. Hudson was 
looking for the Northwest Passage, but a 
stiff wind blew him on the shore of the main- 
land, south of his course, it is suggested b: 
John Fiske, the historian. r 2. 
1618 Thirty Years War began in Germany. (Bohepiay 
led in 


between Catholics and Protestants; en in 
1648 with the Peace of Westphalia. Alsace 

was given to France, Swiss independence was 

recognized, and the German states got their — 
religious and political rights, as did Sweden ~ 

under Gustavus Adolphus. — y 


ce 


American Indians captured in Warfare in 


munistic community, in which all got 

drink, Se ne ee ou 
mamon stock, and all were ad t 

work “according to their several faculties.” 

This resulted in discontent, and every 

family thereupon was provided with its 

weg ret herland arrived at what is 

hip New Netherland arrived 4 bis 

Ee Te w . ¥. City in May, let 8 men off to take 


; 
jon, and went up the Hudson to 
ipene In 1626 Peter Minuit arrived at 
Py apy: { 
a 


748 
» ¥ 
1624 N.Y. City from Holland, and on Nay 6 he 
h pought the island from the Indians. As 
early as 1613, Dutch traders had built a few 
, huts at the Battery, to trade with the 
: Indians; Fort Nassau was built in 1615. 
‘644 Aravionis established their dynasty in China, 
t Pekin. It lasted without interruption until 
fed. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of Prince 
‘Ch’un and nephew of the late Emperor 
j Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became Emperor 
of Manchukuo on Meh. 1, 1934. 
} 1649 King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, 
hs _, after a trial for treason, and condemnation 
» by the House of Commons sitting as a 
High Court. at which but 67 of the 135 
members were present. He had ruled 11 
years without a Parliament. 
The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘“‘an 
Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has been 
a called the pioneer toleration law in America, 
It authorized public places of worship for 
: the Anglican Church. 
1656 eee ge PBIOE banged as a witch at Salem, 


1660 ohn Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, in November, for unlawful preach- 
ing. He was released in 1672, after having 
written part of Pilgrim's Progress: he was 
; again in jail in 1675 as a non-conformist 
__ preacher. 
‘1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
_English, Sept. 8; became New Y 
1666 Fire at London, England, covered 436 acres, 
destroyed 13, 200 houses and 89 churches, 
4 including St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire 
>. followed the Great ‘Plague of 1665. which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
5 the vapors of the pestilence were blamed 
_ .______ for the’ Great Conflagration. 
1668. ‘Triple Alliance (treaty) between the Dutch, 
tA _' England, and the Spanish Netherlands, 
vi tye against France, Jan. 23. Sweden later joined. 
-___ the Alliance. 
1683 King Jan Sobieski of Poland defeated the Turks 
and Tartars at Vienna. 
1686 The white settlers bought from the Indians, 
( for £20, the site, in Mass., of Salem, Pea- 
_ body and Danvers. 


Naot delusion” at Danvers (Salem 

Ee Village), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were 
tried, convicted, and hanged between June 
» and Sept.; 150 were put in prison, but were 
released in May, 1693. Rebecca Nourse 
had been executed because she could recite 
_ the Lord’s Prayer in Latin. 

8 Earthquake and eruption of Mt. Etna, in Sicily, 

w, 60,000 killed, Sept. 
1004 Founding of the Bank of England. 

1701 Oapt. William Kidd, American ship-master, and 
9 of his men, hanged at London, May 24, for 
piracy. He had been commissioned by the 
_- British Government to capture pirates, but 
‘he also seized, or his crew did, an English 
ship, as well as the Great Mogul’s vessel, 
‘the Quedah Merchant, and the East Indian 
‘trader craft, Rouparelle, which carried 
_ French passes. This angered the Eritish 

East India Company. 
703° Rc Ratnyaae in Japan, 200,000 killed. Feb. 2. 
704 Gibraltar taken by "the English from Spain, 
H July 24; formally ceded to Britain by the 
_ Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. 
0 ‘Union of England and Scotland. 
i ; Slave insurrection at N, Y. City, April 6; 
7h quickly suppressed; 6 negroes killed them- 
selves; 21 others were executed (some 
were burned, others were hanged, one 
was broken to death on a wheel, and one was 
_ hanged alive in chains). 
ae Peace ie Utrecht, April 11, between Great 
‘Britain, France’ and the allies. It ended 
the wars of Queen Anne, secured the Protest- 
ant succession in England, and separated 
France from Spain. In England the Com- 
pany of Merchants got exclusive tradin, 
rights in South America. for which it ‘acreod 
to wipe out the war debt. The capital was 
increased to £10,000,000. Not much trading 
was done. Meantime thousands of investors 
had paid ten times the par value of shares. 
. ' Then the crash came, This was the South 
y | Sea Bubble. 
1 “inn Triple Alliance of England, Holland and France 
against Spain, Jan. 
“1720 Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a Scot 
who had fled from England after he ‘killed’ a 
man in a duel, and who had formed in 


ANH 
p 


‘ 


‘France a colonial trading company, got the 


M emorable Dates ? 


tt Paveiaoasts to give 

currency and finance. Shares were sold at 
15 times par value.. Then there was a run 
on the bank, and the whole scheme blew up, 
ruining the investors. Law fled to Italy. 

1735 Freedom: of the press in the United States 
eee by the acquittal, by a jury, at 
N. Y. City, of John Peter Zenger, of a charge 
of libel for’ having criticized the administra- 
tion of Gov. Cosby. The trial began on 
Aug. 4. He died in 1746. His Weekly 
Journal was continued for 3 years by his 
wife and son. Then the press and type 
were sold at auction. 

1741 Negro (slave) plot in May to burn N. Y. City; 
13 were burned at the stake, 18 hanged, 
71 transported; among whites hanged were 
John Ury. an Episcopal dominie; 2 negroes 
burned at stake, Hackensack. 

1746 Battle of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 
Inverness, where the English defeated the 
Scots, April 16, under Prince Charles, Stuart 
Pretender, who died at Rome, 1788. 

1747 Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacobite, 
supporter of the Pretender, executed at 
London, for treason, April 9; last person 
beheaded by legal process in England. 


1754-63 French and Indian War in America. On 
May 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
near Brownsville, Pa.; his first figkt.. The 
contest was «between the British and the 
French for poss ssion of the Ohio country, 
from the Appalachian Mountains to the 
Mississippi River. The Pritish claimed title 
from the Iroquois Indians. The French 
claimed their own discovery and settlement. 

Earthquake in Portugal, 50,000 Killed at 
Lisbon, Nov. 1. 

Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. 

—— Seven Years War began; ended Feb. 15, 1763. 
Austria failed to recover Silesia from Prussia 
but the latter agreed to the election of 
Maria Theresa’s eldest son as King of Rome. 

Wolfe captured Quebec, Sept. 13. 

cane Act pags by Parliament, March 22. 


—— z TDel., Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., 
Md. and 8. C. hold Stamp Act Congress at 
N. Y. City and issued a Declaration of 


Rights, Oct. 7. 
Boston Massacre. March 5, three killed, 8 
wounded by British regular troops. 
First partition of Poland; second, 1793; third. 
1795. Before the first partition the eastern 
Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was 
divided among Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Jesuits Society abolished by Pope Clement 
Iv, July 21. This order was founded at 
Paris, Aug. 16, 1534, by Ignatius Loyola; 
it was confirmed by a Dill from Pope Paul 


1773 


a on Bene 27, 1540; expelled from France © 


in 1764, from Spain in 1767; restored as a 
Society on Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VII; 
thereafter expelled from various Buropean 
countries and from Italy in 1873. 

Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To 
help the East India Company, the british 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
shipped, with an import duty of threepence 
at the American ports. The ery ‘““No taxa- 
tion without representation” was raised, and 
the tea arriving at Boston al dumped over- 
board by men disguised as In 


dians. 
1774 Cophnente Sar session: at Sane vee 


a., Sept. 27, 1777 (one lts 3. at eave. 
7-J 1778; at Phila- 
2, 1778-June 21, 1783; 
N. J., June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 
at Annapolis, Ma., xe . 3: 


24, 1784; at New York Tent vrith inter 
Jan. 11, 1785-Mch. 2, 1789." ace 
—— The formation of a navy was put by the Conti- ~ 
nental Congress in the hands of a Naval 
Committee, which, in Jan., 1776, was suc- 
ceeded by a Marine Committee, which, in 
Dec., 1779, was superseded by a Board of 
Admiralty. 
1775 First blood of the American War of Indepen- 
dence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massacre, 
March 13. The chief battles of the Revolu- 
erst er ril 19, 
D Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
Ney te 17, Be ae Ne 
unker ov. 
Montreal, Can’; Dec. 31, Quebec peo Can. a 
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S. C.; Aug. 
ushing): Sept. 


&., Massacre; Aug. 29, 

2 -; Dec. 29, Savannah, Ga. 

1779—Ocet. 8, annah, Ga, 

1780—Aug. 16, Camden, 8. 

King’s Mountain, S. C. 

1781—-Jan. 17, Cowpens, S 

Guilford Court House, a ee: 

Butaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct.19, York- 

town, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked and 

overcome by the allied American and French 
forces under Washington and Rochambeau, 
surrendered. 

First British flag hauled down at sea in the 

American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 

Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured British 

armed tender, Margaretta, off Machias, 

Me., May 12. 

Mecklenburg, North Carolina, so-called Dec- 

laration of Independence, May 20. 

The schooner Hannah, under Nicholson 

Broughton, who had been commissioned an 

army captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 

from Marblehead, Mass., on Sept. 15, and 
the next day captured a British vessel. The 

Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, offi- 

cially ranks as the ‘‘mother"’ of the Navy. 

At Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revolu- 

tionary convention in Virginia convened and 

adopted the first constitution of a free and 
independent state; on Mav 15 it called on the 

Continental Congress to declare the Colonies 

free and independent. 

Tom Paine published “Common Sense,” at 

Philadelphia, in January. in behalf of the 

American cause. In Dec. 1792, in his 

absence, he was convicted of libel on account 

of his “Rights of Man.” 

Declaiatiou of Independence signed, July 4. 

Nathan Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in N. Y. 

--City, as an American spy: if is said he was 

accused of a hand in.the fire in N. Y. City 
the day before, when 500 houses, including 
Trinity Church, were burned. 

The opening naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 11, 
when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 
Guy Carleton which was too badly damaged 
to proceed. 

Washington crossed the Delaware River (or 
was it Assumpink Creek?), Dec. 25-26, and 
defeated British at Trenton. It is said the 
Continentals actually crossed on the ice, on 
foot. Also it is said they crossed on a raft 
and marched 9 miles from McKonkeys Ferry 
to Trenton. 

Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 
1778-Mareh 1, 1781) and announced by the 
Congress as formally ratified on Mch. 1, 1781. 

Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 

In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley massacre 
of American settlers, in 1778, committed by 
a force of 800 Seneca Indians and British 
soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan and his Conti- 
nental troops, in August, burned the crops 
and villages in southern-middle N. Y. State, 
at Newtown (Elmira) and 40 other places. 

Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in U. S.), 
March 1. y 

No-Popery riots at London, England, under 

“ Jead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 


June 2-9. 

Major Fiire captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 
2 on a hill in view of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quartered. It is now 
said that the plot to deliver West Point to 
the British was instigated by Peggy Ship- 
pen, American wife of Benedict Arnold, as 
revealed by ‘“‘code’’ letters between her and 
Maj. Andre. 

Aan peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain signed at Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Con- 

- gress ratified on Jan. 14, 1784. George III 


C.; Oct. 7, 


-+ Mch. 15, 
C,: Sept. 8. 


Memorable Da 


1783 


4 


a : ; “Ta 
of England paid about $6,000,000 to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with 
the American Colonies. Of this number 
s 


12,500 were killed, or they deserted; 17,000 
returned to theirhomeland. The Revolution 
aa oes ped ayers trom ve LE Sass , 
ates into Canada (Ontario, New Bruns et 
and Nova Scotia). : wok 7 
Congress demobilized American Army, Oct, 
18-Noy, 3; British evacuated New York, 
Nov. 25; Washington delivered his farewell 
address at Fraunces's Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 4; a 
resigned his army commission, Dec. 23, and — 
retired to Mt, Vernon, Va. f r. 
Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery _ 
because of the words in the State Bill of 
Rights, ‘all men are born free and equal.” 
Barhquake in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed . 
el . . 


First U. S. Government post office opened at 

N. Y. City, Nov. 28. re) aM 
First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in France, 

by P. de Rozier and Marquis d Arandes at P. 
olding 


I 


Paris, Nov, 21, in a Montgolfier, h 
60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first balloon flight 
across the Channel, between Dover and 
Guignes. was made by Blanchard and 
Jefferies, Jan. 7, 1785. The first balloon vo 
age in the United States wus made 
Blanchard, of France, in George Washing- 
ton’s presence, at Philadelphia, landing at — 
Woodbury,.N. J., Jan. 9, 1793. a ; 
First daily paper in the United States, thi 
Pennsylvania Evening Post d 
Advertiser, issued at Philadelphia by Ben-— 
jamin Towne, editor and publisher. ; 
1784 First successful daily paper in the United 
States, the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser, at Philadelphia, Sept. 21, John 
Dunlap and D. C. Claypoole, publishers, 
The first Sunday, paper, the Sunday Monitor, 
appeared Dec. 18, 1796, at Baltimore. _ 
John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela 
ware River. 
Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shay; the attempt to seize UL. 
Arsenal at Springfield failed. ie 
U. S.. Mint established at Philadelphia, Oct. 16. — 
U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States at, Phila., “4 
14; ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen’l of India, put o: 
trial before the Peers, at London, Feb. 1 
acquitted April 23,1795. hk ee 
Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, 
The name of the cos 


Port Jackson. € 
up to 1814 was New Holland. x 
First U. S. Presidential election, February. 
U.S. Constitution in effect in ratifying S 
March 4, “. 
First U.S. Congress met, N. Y., Mch, 4, 1 
Mech, 3, 1791. The sessions did not a 
begin until April 6, 1789. There 
sessions. 2 ee 
Washington inaugurated President, April 3 
The French Revolution began; Bastile storme 
July 14, and prisoners of state r 
France was declared a limited mo. 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died A: 
1791; the King and family arrested J’ 
1791; Reyolutionary Tribunal set up 4 
19, 1792; National Convention opened Se 
17, 1792, and a republic was established 
Sep. 22; King Louis was tried and condi 
and was beheaded on Jan. 21, 1 tk 
Reign of Terror began May 31, 1793; Cha: 
lotte Corday stabbed Marat July ( 
the Queen was beheaded Oc 
Mme. Roland on Nov. 
Barry (Jeanne Becu) 
Danton on April 5, 


s 


Consul for Life. 


Emperor on May 18, 1 
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1789 the food. and tools. 
numbered 194 descendants. 

1791 Negro rebellion in St. Domingo; hundreds of 

Dp ; whites massacred, Aug. 23. 

_ “—— Jews granted civil Tights in France, Sept. 27. 

| 1795 Tripl ile Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia 

Austria, Sep t 28. 

1796 Waceimation discovered by Jenner. 

(1797 Earthquake on west coast ie America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 

—— U.S. Frigate, Constitution, Prasehied at Boston 
Navy Yard, Oct. 21; Teconditioned in 1930. 

“1798 The “irish rebellion began in May. It cost 


a > 25,00 000 among the English; suppressed in 


tee Sixth Congress (2d penal met (for first 
time) at Washington, Nov. 
1801, Union of Great Britain and pac Jan. 1; 
first Parliament of United Kingdom. 
1802 i Ss. “military Pa cote at West Point estab- 
Ay lished, M. 16; opened July, 4. 
ie) 1803 Engiand and riick renew war. ' 
Robert Emmet, convicted of treason. 
cuted at Dublin, Sept. 19. 
1804 Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr 
: (former U. S. Senator from N. Y. State) 
fought a duel, July 11, on the Hudson 
i Palisades, Weehawken. Hamilton was fatally 


“i shot. 
1805 Battle of Trafalgar: death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 
ly Fulton's first steamboat (Clermont) trip, New 
York to Albany, Aug. 17. In 1808 the Cler- 
“mont was lengthened. The boat disappeared 
_ from service about 1814. 
at Fe 11 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 
RSet of mouth of Ohio~ River, destroyed small 
Pach ONS and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 
ey ong. The quakes began on Dec. i6. 
: 1812, Beans United States war with Great Britain, 
_ declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 
19 to 13; House, 79 to 49); garrison at ‘Ft. 
Dearborn (Chicago) massacred by Indians, 
allies of the British, Aug. 15; Detroit sur- 
_ rendered to British, Aug. 16; mass meeting at 
N. Y. City denounced the war, Aug. 19; 
frigate Constitution captured the Guerrtere, 
_Aug. 19; Perry’s victory over the British 
fleet on Lake Erie, 1813, BOP 10; Sure 
_ N, Y., burned by Indians, 813, D 29; 
-~British 2 burned White House, at Wash: ngton, 
1814, Aug. 24; Jackson defeated British at 
New Orleans, 1815, Jan. 8; (meantime a 
treaty of pene had been signed at Ghent, 
elgium, 1814, Dec. 24); treaty ratified by 
_Congress, 1815, Feb. 17. 
‘Fort Dearborn at Chicago, evacuated and the 
pereee massacred by Pottawatomie Indians, 


Exe- 


; 15. 

cite French expedition, under Napoleon, to 
Moscow; city ay aye houses) burned by the 
Russians, Sept. 16. The French retreated 
from Russia a great losses. Hunger, dis- 
content, insubordination—these more than 
dissolved the French 


u After an engagement of° 15 minutes the 
Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
ave up James Lawrence, had cried “don’t 

ive up the ship” as he was carried” below 
Leek fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
Killed and wounded. The Chesapeake was 

_ towed to Halifax, thence to England, was 

sold and broken up, and the timbers were 

ee ) used to build a flour mill near Southampton; 
in 1935 the mill still was grinding grain. 

‘Perry's vietory on Lake Erie, ree 10; ae 
N. Y., burned by Indians 9. 

_ Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, con baa 

_ missioned a Brigadier General in the British 
_ Army at the outbreak of the War of! 1812. 

He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in Ke ae 
with the Atnericans_ under Gen. 

a Henry Harrison Tippecanoe”) 

__ Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 

- Russia, Prussia and ~ Austria unite against 

Ti Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16- 
Sv; ; Wellington drives the French from Spain. 

814 Allies capture Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
- ‘ abdicates, April 11; Louis XVIII. restored 

‘i B throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna 
opened, Nov. 3. 

Battle of Lake Champlain, pot hc ‘) Mae- 

Macomb’s victory, Sept. 11. 


_ __donough’s and 
miapolean returned from Wiba to France 
Days”, March 20 


1; the “‘Hundred 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo 


June 18; sent to St, Helena, landed Oct. 16 


ah ry 


: Va Penoriie Die 


By 1856 the Boutey b 


0,000 fatalities among the Irish and over | 


: oo 
dad died there May 5, 1821. Marshal Ney, 
2 favorite of Napoleon, sup pposediy executed 

‘at Bae aa (a8 , is sai 
to No aro te 

— Holy Alliance. so-called. formed by Russia. 
Austria and Prussia; signed at Paris, Sept. 26 
promulgated, at Frankfort, on Feb. 2 1816, 
and acceded to in 1818 ‘by the rulers of 
England and France. 

1815 In Germany the Jews were granted civil rights 
with access to the piece they gained 
political equality in 1851. The German 
Constitution of 1871 confirmed their full 
coe which lasted until Chancellor Hitler 


in 1933 classed them as non-Aryan and be- - 


gan to eliminate them from the professions. 

1817 Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
aval armaments of the United States and 
Canada on the Great Lakes. 

1819 First steamboat crossed the Atlantic. This 
was the Savannah, which went from New 
York to Savannah (Mareh 28-April 12), 
and went from Savannah to Liverpoo! (May 
22-June 20), steam was used as auxiliary 
power only. . Her navigating officer was 
Stevens Rogers of New London, Conn., 
brother-in-law of Moses Regen the captain, 
of Georgetown, N. C., who died in 1821. 
The Savannah, divested of the engine, 
sank off the Long Island, N. Y., coast. The 
engine was for a time in a London museum. 

First steam navigation on the Missouri River; 
the Independence left St. Louis on May 21, 
and went to Chariton, Mo. 

1820 Congress, on Mech. 3, passed Henry Clay’s 
Missouri Compromise bill, by which slavery 
was allowed in that State, but not elsewhere 
west of the Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ 
Latitude. In 1854 Congress authorized the 
people of Kansas and Nebraska to decide for 
themselves for or against slavery. (See 1857.) 

1822 Revolution in Portugal; separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence on Sept. 7; 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor on Dec. 1; 
he abdicated in 1831; succeeded by his son; 
a republic proclaimed in 1888; emperor 
banished in 1889 and died at Paris in 1891. 

1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec: 2, under which 
no European power, it was announced, could 
seize territory or set up a government in 
South Amer 

—— First steamboat, "the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississipni River as far as Fort Snelling 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

1824 Visit of Lafayette to America. He visited 
each of the 24 states and returned to France 
in 1825. His commission as a major general 
ce ane American army dated from July 31, 

1825 Trade unions allowed in England. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat tes Buffalo, Oct- 
25, and reached = Y. City, Nov. 4. 

1227 Slavery abolished in N. Y¥: State, by the 
Legislature, July 4. 

First_passenger railroad in United States (the 

Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4; 

first 14 miles opened to sr atic Tail- 

car) traffic on May 24, 

Catholics readmitted to Bin eB pee son 

Welland Canal opened, in Canada. i 

Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 

Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 

Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
revolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland became 
an independent country 

—— Mormon chureh org: eaiaath by a eee 

at Fayette, Senere County, N. 

He and his brother, Hyrum, ies “kit ed. by 

a mob at Carthage, Ill., June 27, 1844. 

—— First railway abroa opened; between Liverpool 

and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 

First train drawn in U.S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, Aug. 9. 

Nullification ordinance in South Carolina, 


Noy. 19. 

1833 The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834, 
About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
£20,000,000. Slavery: had been unlawful in 
the ‘British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court of Kings Tench. 

Fire at New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) Sts., 
spread up to Garden St. (Exchange ras 
ravaging 17 blocks (52 acres), destroying 
674 buildings, including the Stock Exchange, 
Merchants ixchange, Post Office, and ‘the 
South Duteh Church; loss, ($20, 600.000. 

1835 Texas, which for a time had been joined wit! 

Coahuila as a Mexican Beaies proclaimed its 
independence, Nov. 13; Garrison of aa 
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to have escaped - 
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Memorable Dates. 


at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio besieged 

11 days, then butchered and the bodies 
burned by Mexican troops, Mch. 6, 1836 
(among the victims were Davy Crockett): 
constitution adopted for the Republic of 
Texas, Mch. 17, 1836; battle of San Jacinto, 
April 21, 1836, in which 800 under Gen. 
Sam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans 
under Gen. “Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties recognizing the independence of 
Texas with borders reaching to the Rio 
Grande River. 

Business panic, hard times in the United States; 
also in 1857; 1873-7; 1893-4; 1907-8; 1921: 


First metal vessels built in the United States 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, con- 
structed at Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 
of iron imported from England. The first 
vessel built in the U. 8. of iron made in this 
country was the Valley Forge, launched at 
Pittsburgh, in 1839. 

Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings at Charleston, 
S. C., April 27. 

The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse- 
power, 1,340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, 
on April 8, and arrived at N. Y. City on 
April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 703 tons, 
left Liverpool on Mch. 28, and Queenstown 
on April 4, and reached N.Y. City on April 22. 
She had used steam oniy. The British Queen 
arrived at New York on July 28, 1839; the 
President got there on Aug. 17, 1840. But 
the first ship to cross the Atlantic by steam 
power alone was the Curacao, which left 
Antwerp in April, 1827, for the Dutch West 


Indies. 

Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To each of the three treaties 
was annexed a document declaring Belgium 
an independent and “perpetually neutral” 
state. In July, 1870, in response to in- 

uiries by Great Britain, both Prussia and 
ance gave assurance of respecting the 
neutrality of Belgium. 

Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 6, that year, the first postage stamp 
was issued. In the United States, the ad- 
hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 

Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

Dorr’s Rebellion. In Rhode Island, a suffrage 
party, organized to rid the cities of the 
political control of the farmers, framed a 
new constitution which was adopted, they 
alleged, in 1840, by popular majority. in 
1842 the opposing factions—suffragists and 
Landholders—held elections for governor. 
Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr's adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal at Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847, meantime, in 1842, 
the people adopted a new constitution which 
extended suffrage in the cities. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 
Baltimore. 

Fire destroyed 1,000 buildings at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 10; 345 buildings at N. Y., July 19. 

eae Ee Academy at Annapolis opened, 

et. a 

Potato famine in Ireland; on Meh. 6, 1847, there 
were 730,000 heads of families on government 
relief works; over 200,000 persons starved to 


1849 


1850 


1855 


1861 
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Gold discovered in California, Jan, 24, 

Astor Place riots at N. Y, Citv against Mac- 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The 
outbreak was in retaliation for the treatment 
of Edwin Forrest, American actor, at Lon- 
don, in 1845, 

The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
proclaimed ‘a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the city, and restored the keys to him. 
July 4; his temporal power was rees- 
tablished, July 15. It was in this year that 
Pope Pius IX proposed to the Church at 
large, through the prelates, that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary be adopted as an article of 
Catholic belief. In 1854 (Dee. 8) it was an- 
nounced in a Papal Bull as so adopted. 

Dr. Francis Parkman of Boston slain and cre- 
mated by Prof. John W. Webster of Harvard 
College, who had borrowed money from Park- 
man. Webster was convicted and hanged. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert in U. S., at Castle 
Garden, N. Y., Sept.11; Lola Montez danced 
there in 1852, at the centenary of the stage 
in N: Y. City. 

Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
“compromise’’ resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, last one in Sept. 

Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at San Francisco, 
May 3-5; also 500 buildings there June 22. 

N. Y. Central Railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, 
opened Oct. 8. 

First International Exhibition, London. 

World's Fair opened at Crystal Palace, N. Y-. 
City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. s 

Know Nothing secret political movement begun, 
at N. Y. City, opposed to Roman Catholics; 
broke up in 1860, 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met 
the Lord of Toda on Kurihama Beach, 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on 
Mech. 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace and amity 
that gave American ships (whaling, the China 
trade, etc.) access to Japanese ports, and 
opened commercial relations between the 
United States and Japan 

First railway train ran 
Panama, Jan. 28. 

First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape 
Breton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1857 and 
the first messages were sent between N. Y. 
City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858. 

Sebastopol falls; Crimean War (England and 
France against Russia) ends, Sept. 8. 

The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 

The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Mech. 6, denied the legality of the so- 
ealled Missouri Compromise, and denied 
that a negro (in this case the slave, Dred 
Scott) was a citizen. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 be th 
Hilles. pF Indians led by Mormons in Utah, 

ept. 16. 

East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- 
ment of India transferred to the British 
Crown, : 

John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. 
16: his band killed 5, Brown was hanged 
at Charlestown, W. Va., Dec. 2, His pur- 
pose was to incite a slave revolt in Virginia. 

War between Austria and Sardinia; battle of 
Magenta, June 4; Battle of Solferino, June24. _ 

First Parole ne openety, Titusville, Pa., 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug, 27, ; 

Prince, of Wales (later Edward VII) visited the 


‘across Isthmus of 


Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
Alexander II; he was assassinated, Mch. 13, 
1881, -Slavery had been unlawful in Russia 
since 1842; in the hereditary states of the 
German Emperor, since 1781; in Denmark 
since 1766; in Pruasia, since 1702. Wi 

thern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elec 
ie en Davis President. Feb. 9; inaugu- 
rated, Feb. 18; Fort Sumter fired on, April 
12, surrendered on Ee 14; Lincoln calied 
for volunteers, Apr : 
prociamation of neutrality, May 13; Battle of 
Bull Run, July 21; McClellan given command 


jueen Victoria’s - 


1861 


of Union Army, Nov. 1; Mason and Slidell 
affair, Nov. 8. 
1862 Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, 
ms. Feb. 6 and 16; Monitor defeaed Merrimac, 
Bavg f ’ March 9: Farragut’ captured New Orleans, 


rey April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula. Campai n, 
March -August; Battle of Antietam, Sept. 
. Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 
_  —— Barbara Frietch @, on Sept. 5, 1862, at Freder- 
: ; ick, Md.. is said to have waved a Union flag 
MT Feng at Confederate troops marching through. 
_—— Preliminary proclamation by President Lincoln 
announcing that on Jan. 1, 1863, slaves 
/ he : would be declared free in territory then in 
! ig : rebellion. Slavery in the District of Columbia 
He i. was abolished by Congress on April 16. 
—— International bixposition at London, opened 


May 1. 

“1863 Lincoln’ s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 

nord _. In this proclamation he declared free forever 

the slaves in Ark., Tex., La., (certain arishes 

Senge excepted); Miss., Ala., Fla., Ga., Car., 

N. Car., and Va. (W. Va. and other portions 

exce spied). About 3,120,000 slaves were thus 

freed; 830,000 slaves in the excepted parts 
oe were not freed under the proclamation. 

4 _—— Lincoln's address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19; 

7 ae it was impromptu, from notes; later he wrote 

out the address, from his notes, and made 
it several copies, or versions. 

— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsyille, May 2-4; 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 
captures Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout pa 
. tain, Nov. 24; a cagronttd Ridge, Nov. 2 

— Draft riots at N. Y. City, July 13-16; D000 
\ killed, including Negroes, who were hung by 

‘mobs; property damage, $2,000,000. It was 
asserted that the Republican’ officials in 

_ charge of the draft had stuffed the lists with 

z names of Democrats. 

-—— French set up Maximilian, Austrian Archduke, 
‘ze as Emperor of Mexico;-on their withdrawal, 

_ Feb., 1867, he was seized, and shot by Gen. 
i Juarez, June 19. 

“1864 War between Prussia and Denmark over 

avy Schleswig-Holstein re ge claimed by 

Denmark, but released in connection with 

ie peace treaty. 

—— Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March: 12; 

j Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 

sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Pct 19; 

Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-J ; he 

; peapiured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S. S. eae 

ge sank the raider Alabama, June 19. 

aYae 1865) The. ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 

F and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 

e Appomattox, April 9. 

—— Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, at Washing- 

: M ton, April 14; died, April 15; Booth was shot 
| to death in the pursuit, on April 26, near 

Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for com- 
: plicity were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David 

ag Herold, George A. Peesbee and Lewis 

ayne (Powell), on July 7; Michael O’Laugh- 

lin, Samuel Arnold, and Dr. Samuel A. 
- Mudd were sentenced to life imprisonment; 
Edward Spangler, to 6 years in prison. 
- Arnold, Mudd and Spangler were pardoned 

in 1869. John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. 

_ Mary E., fled to Europe but was brought 
back, and tried in 1867. The jury disagreed. 
He was reindicted, but never tried. 

- Slavery a olished in ‘the U. S. by adoption, 
by over three-fourths of the states, of the 
13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 1 

‘oe 1866 Fenians invaded Canada, eae Buffalo, N. Y., 

May 31; they were repulsed, and reentered 
the United States, 

Fenians from the U. & 


& 


ir 
ay 


wae 


quune 2; about 1,000 
. attacked St. Armand, 

a ni t ~ Quebec Province, and ‘were routed, June 9. 

a - Ku Klux Klan movement begun in ‘the South, 

‘against negro voters, ‘‘carpet baggers” from 

the north; nominally disbanded in 1869, but 
c night-raids continued for several years. The 
movement was revived in 1920, and spread 
to the north, east and west, at first against 
negro voters, later mainly against Roman 
Catholics in polities. 

—— Secoiid Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 27, 
le First (1857-8) had lasted only a little 


Ww 
=— Fire* destroyed 2,500 buildings at Quebec, 
aie Canada, Oct. 13. * 
mee 1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. : 
=~ The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 
2 ae Vas Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 
hy are Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
i m A871: Constitution promulgated in 1889. 
_ 1808 Pivaldent Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
and acquitted, March-May,. 


Earthquake in Peru and Ecuador, 
killed, Aug, 13-15. 

) Financial Bp eee Friday” in New York, Bet 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific and the completion of the first 
transcontinental railway. : 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. fe 

Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended at 
Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, when 
Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) 
surrendered to King William of Prussia. 
France proclaimed: a Republic, Sept. 4. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council. at Rome, July 18. by — 
vote of 547 to 2. There were 764 prelates » 
at the council. The only American objector 
was Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna took possession of Rome, on Sept.20, 
in the name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome 
and the rest of the Papal State then were ~ 
annexed by a plebiscite, taken on Oct. 2. — 
Op May 13, 1871, the Italian Parliament, 
which had meanwhile transierred the national 
capital from Turin to Rome, passed the Law 
of Guarantees, allowing to the Pope and his 
successors forever the possession of the Vati- 
can, the Lateran palaces and the Villa of 
Castel Gandolfo and a yearly allowance of 
3,225,000 lire, or then about $645,000, for 
their upkeep. The money was not claimed. 

1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 

Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort 

ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 


1870 


Se 


—_er eee 


O’Leary’s barn, 
at 137 de Koven St., either from spontaneous 
pea of hay, or from a kick of a cow, 

setting a seen 

1872 Col) Jas. Fisk Jr., “King of Wall yc * shot 
at N. Y. by mae S. Stokes, Jan. 6: he died 
two days later; Stokes got 4 years in prison. 

—— Jesse Pomeroy, at 13, began his crime career 
by tying and torturing children in Boston 
suburbs; in 1874 he mutilated and killed a 
boy of 4 and a girl of 9; in 1876 he was 
sentenced to be hanged, but the sentence 
was commuted to life in prison, at Bridge 
ie Mass., where he died on Sept. 29, > 


3 
—— The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings ) 


destroyed. 
1873 Pace at N. Y. began with bank failures on 
et 20; Stock Exchange closed on that day 
d reopened on Sept. 30. 
1874 Chanley Ross, 4, kidnapped from home in 
Germantown, Pa., July 1; never found. 

—— “Boss’’ W. M. Tweed at N. Y. + convicted of 
fraud, Nov. 19) and sentenced 12 years In 
prison: in June, 1875, the court released him 
from Blackweill’s Island prison on a techni- 
cality; he was committed to Sot a St. ‘ 
Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, 
and went to Cuba, then to Spain, brought 
back to N. Y. City in Nov., 1876; he died in 
Ludlow St. Jail, ‘April 12, 1878. 

—— The Tichborne Claimant, convicted at London 
of perjury in saying he was Sir Roger ich- 
ley was sentenced to 14 years in prison; 

1876 C sobenk I eenibitn ae h <3 
‘entennial tion at Philadelphia; opened 
on erie 19, by President Grant; eiosert on 


— Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in Sioux 
Indian war, massacre of Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
and 276 soldiers of the 7th Cavalry, by red- 
skins under Sitting Bull,. June 26. 

—— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 

1877 Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 
peace treaty signed in Mch., 1878. 

—— Fire as over 600 acres of City of St. John, 

, June 20; 100 lives lost. 

—_— aleve * Molly ‘Maguires were hanged in 
Pennsylvania (3 at Mauch Chunk, Rone 21; 
5 at Pottsville, June 21; 3 at Bloomsburg, 
Aug. 9) for murders in’ coal region. The 
He) terrorized the region for years (1870- 


ee 


) 
—— Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other railways, 
Soo called, riots, many killed; began f 


Waly 

1878 Congress at Berlin, June 13-July 13, deals with — 

the 1 Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro, __ 
oumania made independ 
1881 Pr jetiont Garfield shot at ‘Washington, ee =) 
ed at Elberon, N. J., Sept.19. 

1882 Panama Canal begun by the Freach, — 
the U. 8. bought, in’ 1904. for $40,000; Rad ae 
the uncompleted Waten-way aie the 


3 
> 


ic on Aug. 15, 1914 
yten Duyvil train crash, Harlem River 
t, N. Y. City; local telescoped rear cars of 
express from Chicago; State Senator Webster 
Wagner and 7 others killed; Jan. 13 (7 p.m.). 

—— Jesse James, bandit, assassinated at St. Joseph 
Mo., April 3. Bob Ford, alleged slayer. in- 

vested his part of the $10,000 reward in a 

saloon at Creede, Col, where he was killed 

June 8, 1892. 

—— Prof. Robert Koch announced, at Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ; Mch. 24. 

1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 

, (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

—— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death, scores 
injured. 

—— Eartoquakes and eruptions of the volcano, 

Krakatoa, on the Island of Jaya, followed by 

most of the 45 other voleanoes: many thou- 
Sands of lives lost and places destroyed, 
Aug. 25-28. 

—— The Metropolitan Opera House opened, at 
N.Y. City, Oct, 22. 

1884 At Cincinnati, O., after several slayers had 
convicted of manslaughter instead of 

murder, mobs stormed and burned the court 
house; in several days of rioting, beginning 
on Mch. 28, over 5 were killed, 138 wounded. 

Panic at N. Y.; failure of Marine Bank and 

Grant and Ward, May 5-7. 

‘—— Tornadoes ranging from Illinois south to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and including Virginia, 
killed, 800, and destroyed 10,000 buildings, 


5 ‘eb, 9, 
1885 Gen. Charles G. (‘Chinese’) Gordon, British 
coven of the Soudan, was slain, Jan. 26, 
ry & Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the 
head on a spear, at Omdurman. Several 
thousand whites were massacred by the 
Mahdi's troops. Gordon was revenged on 
Sept. 2, 1898, when the British, under Gen. 
Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army and 

ended rule, 

—— Rebellion in northwest Canada begun under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24; 
he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 

— First electric street railway in U. S., at Balti- 
more, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. 

— Hell Gate rocks blown up in East River, N. Y. 
City, Oct, 10. 

1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
Killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury 


George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and 

they were hanged on Novy. 11, 1887. Louis 
killed If in jail. 

. C., earthquake, Aug. 31; 41 
killed: $5,000,000 property loss. 

—— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island unveiled 
on Oct. 28 in presence of 1,000,000 people. 

1887 Fire killed 200 at Opera Comique, Paris, May 

25; and 200 at theatre, Exeter, England, 


Sept: 4. 
— Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, Mch. 13, against France and 


Russia. 

—— Flood in Hoang-Ho Riyer, China; 900,000 
perished. 

1888 Great blizzard at N. Y. City and in eastern part 
4 of U.S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conkling was 
a victim of exposure at, N. Y., dying April 18. 
Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in his 
hunting lodge at Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. 

—— Johnstown, P2., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives lost 

-——- Worlds Fair, at es Pe net: 6. Eiffel 

‘ower open 5 ft. high). 

1890 First electrocution for crime in_N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, who 
murdered Matilda Ziegler on Mch. 29, 1889. 
Put to death in the chair at Auburn State 
Prison, Aug. 6. 

—— Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Cc 


92 Fire destroyed 28 lives at Hotel Royal, N. Y., 
a Feb. 6; ond 600 at St. John’s, N. F., July 8. 
—— Conflict between ink d 


Natio ard arrived on 
aaa outs were put under martial law, 


\ 


H. C. Frick wounded at Pittsburgh, July 23, 
anarchist, who, 
Emma — 


legislation in Pennsyelvania forbidding the 


during strikes. 
1893 World's Fair (Columbian Exposition) at Chi- 
cago, opened May 1; several of the buildings 
were destroyed by fire on Jan. 8, 1894. : 
—— Tornadoes kill 3,000 at_ Charleston, Savannah 
- on the coasts of Louisiana, Aug. 28, an 
ct. 2, 4 i 
1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle é 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. aS 
—— Lexow State Senate inquiry as to police cor- 
ruption at N. Y. City; committee, headed by 
Clarence Lexow, began examination of 
witnesses on May 21; last session, Dec. 29; _ 
report to Legislature on Jan. 18, 1895. | 
John Y¥. McKane, Gravesend (Brooklyn) po- 
litical “boss,” sentenced to 6 years in prison 
for election frauds, Feb. 20. “(Sag 
—— Jacob 8. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from — 
the mid-West into Washington, April 29. 
—— Strike of mine workers throughout U. S., 
followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
tory workers and then by order from Eugene — 
VY. Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
union men; trouble centered at Chicago — 
where, after Federal Court, had enjoined _ 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal — 
troops, July 2._Many died in conflict, vast 
property loss, U.S. troops withdrawn, July — 
19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State militia, Aug. 
7, a day after union called strike off. 
—— Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 23 
restored to rank, July 12, 1906. a 
1895 Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Ge 
Antonio Maceo, leader of the insurrectio 
was killed in action on Dec. 7, 1896. As. 
— Viscose discovered by Edward J. Bevan and — 
Charles F. Cross, in England. This was AS Me 
basic material of artificial silk, a cellulose 
now commonly called rayon, Invention 
a spinning box in 1900 started production 
on a large scale. oe 
—— X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Beanie 


gen, a German physicist, who was awar 
a Nobel prize in 1901. The rays are pi 
duced outside an ordinary cathode tub: 
and are a form of radiant en ia 
penetrating power, and photographic action. 
‘They ionize gases. as 
President Cleveland appointed enezut 
1a98 Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty sign 
Feb. 2, 1897. ve 
—— “Greater New York” bill signed, May naa) 
City of Five Boroughs came into corpo 
a ae Rene 4 1898. 
97 The Turkish-Greek War. pal. 
ek Salomon August Andree, Swedish | expl oe , 
and two companions, left Dane’s Isl 
Spitzbergen, ina balloon, in July 11, for he 
North Pole, and were not heard of until — 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were fo 
on White Island, Their balloon 
grounded after drifting 117 miles. fei 
U.S. battleship Maine blown up in harb ; 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed 
war between Dene and the United Stat e 
Diplomatic relations broken, April — ¥ 
Cuban blockade declared, A yin ir 


1898 


declared by Spain, April 24, 
States, April 25; Dewey 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, 
of San Juan and EJ Caney, J 3 
oF san dae destroyed. "July 3: Peace | 
Span ee! yed, Uni fites 


‘eb, 6. 
——. Universal Peace Conference at Hague called y 
ar, Ma; é 2 We ae 
_— 7ig’South ‘African War began, Oct 11; Gen, 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, J 
1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, ‘ 


154» 


1899 Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4, On 
June 12, 1898, Filipinos had declared their 
independence ‘of Spain, and on Sept. 15, 

My) 1898. arevolutionary assembly at Manila had 

Fag “ratified” the independence, as representa- 

tives of the Katipunan League built up by 
Andres Bonifacio, Emilio Aguinaldo, Antonia 

< Luna and Marcelo del Pilar. Aguinaldo was 
NA eaptured on Mch, 23, 1901, and civil govern- 

: ment was established by the United States 

iP os on May 3, 190 Ww. Taft became the 

first civil Peon on Gate 4, 1901; the first 

Filipino Legislature met on Oct. 16. 1907. 
— Windsor Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March 17; 45 lost. 

1900 Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

ie, ere Boxer insutrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
‘ tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There were 
. 18,000 marines and  sailors—American 
Japanese, Russian, British and 


_ — + Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

/ = The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives lost. 

geet Northern Pacific Railway stock Heaney and 


panic, May 9. 
Bees Amerionn Exposition, @uttalo, Nei Ws), 

ee May 1-Nov. 2. 
, ee signalied letter ‘‘S'’ across Atlantic 
5 from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
. 12. First radio message sent in 


2 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 

of Mt, Pelee, May 8: about 30,000 lives lost. 
Ee - Pennsylvania Coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
i alee miners, May 12. Settled by President 
¥ ree a6 Roosevelt’s commission. Oct. 23. 
e , pe 


fire destroyed 456 buildings at Paterson, N. J.. 
_ Feb,; and 115 people at a church, Birming- 


ham, Ala., Sept. 20. 

Cuban Repubis inaugurated, American occu- 
"pation, under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended 
as May 20; rights and Pe of France in 
| _ Panama Canal bought by U.S., June 28. 
Hao ‘First International Arbitration Court opened, 
Hague, October. 

i‘ 1903 Kishineff (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 


oes 


Me ‘19-20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 
700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. 

Panama Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- 

+ ‘nized by U.S., Nov. 13. 

_ First Successful mechanical oe A ae flight by 
Be Wrigh from Kill 


gbt Brothers, Dec. 17, 

vi) Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, 

4 miles south ot Kitty Hawk. The first 

flight lasted 12 seconds; the second and third 

‘were a little longer; the fourth lasted 59 

seconds, covering a distance of 853 feet over 

the ground, against a 20-mile wind. A monu- 

- ment was mabee on the hill, on Dec. 17, 1928. 

. From 190 1928 the winds, it is stated, 

ey had. shifted © “ill Devil Hill a mile to the 
north. It is a bare waste of sand dunes. 

= ‘Fire eee 566. at Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 


1904 The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
: buildings destroyed. 

The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6, Port 

Ye _ Arthur surrendered to Japanese on et 2, 

e aN +: ee Peace hates signed at Portsmouth, 


Sept. 105. 
Peaitton, (Louisiana Purchase) 
May 1. 


a 2 eae opened, New York, Oct. 27. 
( > Norway, on June 7, declared union with 
x Ai ; T Sweden See agreed ena pats 26. 
ti are @ Duma, first Russian national parliament. 
“was organized. 
3900 San_ Francisco earthquake and conflagration: 
i 452 lives were lost; property loss, $350,- 
i) 000,000; April 18- 19. On April 17, earth- 
Ay" ‘ | inte in Formosa had killed many thou- 
i, sands; and on Aug. 16, quakes tore down the 
ws City of Valparaiso, Chile, 1,500 lives lost, 
-___ $100,000,000 property damage. 
, ail 07 parthquake killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 
LR 14. In that month the Italian Vol- 
‘ AN A na ‘Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
; tively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
att _ Loa, Hawaii. 
ace Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
—— U.S. battleship fleet left Hampton Roads, Va, 
ra for cruise around the world, Dec, 16; reached 


Ba Hampton Roads on return, Feb. 22. 1909. 
A 1908 Fire killed 169 at theatre, Boyertown, Pa., 
oe) |) | Jan, 13; and 175 at school at Collinwood, 


Ohio, March 4, 


483, Messina, partly ‘destroyed, 
m 1909 Louis Bleriot flew across the English Lee 


aronapante’ Daeg “ eee - 


fae] Gala to Dover Gl mil S fa 37m minutes) ; 

J 5 

_ Hiadson Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 
ov. 


Earthauake killed 1,500 at Cartago, Costa Rica, 

Da Vinci’s painting “Mona Veit vanished 
from Louvre gallery, Paris, Aug. 22. 

bay eer eae Calif., Times dynamited, Oct. 1; 


1910 


U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co.. May 29. 

The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Postal banks established in United States, at 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis and Renter Aug. 1. 

Triangle waist factory fire, N. Y., 148 killed, 


March 25. 

ees in Yangtse River, China; 100,000 

row. 

CXR? Rogers left N. Y., Sept. 17, in an aeroplane 
and made the first’ transcontinental flight, 
landing at Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; actual 
flying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes. 

China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. 


War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
sieueE oe Bulgaria, Servia and Greece, Oct. 


Equitable Building burned, Jan. 9; 6 lives lost, 
Steamship Titanie wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Liverpool, for New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland ‘coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost 
of whom 103 were women and 53 were chil- 


dren. Passengers and crew had totaled 
2,207. The ship was_882}¢ ft. long, and cost 
$7,500.000. ' 


bs cigs Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated at 
N. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Caarles 
ee, “Gyp the Blood’ Horowitz, “Lefty 
Louie” Rosenberg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank” Cirofici were con- 
victed of the murder and executed, at Sing 
Sing. Becker, on July 30, 1915; the others 
on April 13, 1914. 


Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at Hague dedicated. 


World War began in Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria and wife assassinated at 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) - 
by Gavrilo Princip, a Serb student; Austria 
declared war on Serbia, July 28; Germany 
invaded France at Cirey, 9 Pussian troops” 
invaded Germany, A ermans en- 

tered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expoaitionsey 

Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug: 25: Germans under von 
Hindenburg, Ludendorf, Hoffman and 
Francois, defeated Russians under Samsonov, 
at Tannenberg, in Bast Prussia, Aug. 26-31- 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the 
Russian armies, under Rennenkanpf, fled. 
Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-10, rmans 
occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De Wet’s re- 
bellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; Japanese 
capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German’ crui den 
destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10.' 

—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 

Mex., April 21. 


1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British ‘Orders in Council” to prevent com- 

« Modities reaching or leaving Germany, 
March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, April 
22-28 (first poison’ gas attack of war): 
Germans invade Baltic provinces of Russia, 

OTe 30; Italy renounces treaty of Triple 

Alliance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk 
by German submarine off Head of ees 
Ireland, May 7; 1,195 lives lost, of which 
124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. 
The identity of the ship was not known to 
those on the submarine, it was stated at 
Berlin, in May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, 
the officer who first sighted the british 
liner, Only one torpedo was fired, he said; 
eee eee pointes Ane, 19; Allied 

‘orces land at Salonica, Oct, ; Nurse C ell — 
shot at Brussels, Oct, 12. are 


— Barthquake killed 29, 978 in central ‘Ttaly, Jan. * 


—— Panama-Pacific ne Exposition opened EL 


(San Francisco), Feb 


; 


u 
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— Gregory Rasputin, the ‘Mad Monk,” killed at 


Feb. 21-28; rebel 
(Patrick H, Pearse 


Petrograd (Leningrad), in Dee. He exercised, 
it was alleged, mesmerie influenee over the 
Czar and Czarina, one or both. Prince Felix 
Youssoupoff testified at London, in Feb., 
1934, that it was he who killed Rasputin and 
that he clubbed him to death. 


— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho 


Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April 12; agreement, 
May 2; Protocol of withdrawal signed, Nov. 
24. Villa was ambushed and killed on 
July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. 

Bomb hurled at Preparedness Day paraders 
at San Francisco killed 10, wounded 40 
July 22, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion oc- 
_curred on the west side of Steuart St., a 
few feet from the corner of Market St. 
James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor and was a 
Marcher in the parade. The unions had 
refused to take part. Thomas J. Mooney, a 
labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 
Billings, a shoe worker, Israel Weinberg and 
Edward D. 

ected for the murder of one of the victims. 

illingsS was Sentenced to life imprisonment; 
Mooney: was senteneed to death; Mrs. Mooney 
and Weinberg were acquitted; Nolan was set 
free without a trial. President Woodrow 
Wilson intercedéd tor Mooney and on Nov. 
28, 1918, the latter's sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment, after the California 
Supreme Court had refused a new trial. 

In 1932 (April 21), Goy. Rolph refused to 

pardon Mooney, 


— Black Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 


City, July 30; 2 Killed, $22,000,000- loss. 
le war- 


matic relations with y, Fel : 
United States declared a state of war_ex- 
ted with y, April 6; Russian Czar 


bomb (ist Lieut. W, T. Fitzsimons, M.R.C.) 


after U. 8. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch 
dancer and Dy, shot in France by firing 
squad, Oct. 15; first shot by American 
tr in Oct. 27; first_ American 


casenlties in Lege ov. 3; le heed 
under Lenin seized supreme power ussia 
Noy. ieee of Cambrai, Noy. 20-Dec. 4; 
U Hed tates declared a state of war existed 
with Austria, Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, 
Dec. 9; U. S. Gov’t took over control of 
railroads, Dec. 28, 


—— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid ruins one-third of the city; 
Killed 1,226, with 400 others, missing; de- 


stroyed 3,000 houses, with $20,000,000 


damage. 


hibition endment to 
—— The Eighteenth (Pro’ aptdon . anes Me etetooh 


the Constitution w: 


by Congress on Dec. 18. The first State 
Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and 
an PY6, 1919, the thirty-sixth State 


Nebraska) ratified it, whereupon, by proc- 
Conetinn of the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 
1919, it became effective one year from that 
date, Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the 
Legislatures of forty-five States had ratified 
it; the forty-sixth State, New Jersey, ratified 
it on March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by 

‘onnecticut and Rhode Tsipnd, The Vol- 
stead (Prohibition Spe doegriia Act was 

assed Congress t., 

i effect on Jan. 17, 1920. President F. D. 


by_the new ETERS, 
Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act, to 
legalize 3.2 per cent. beer 


Nolan were arrested and in-' 


Memorable Dies, 


Act went into effect on April 7, 1933. The 
adoption of the Twenty-first Amendment 
repealing the Eighteenth Amendment) by 
Sanne was proclaimed in foree Dec. 5, 


1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


speech in Congress, Jan, 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litoysk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Aus 

Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey on the 
other, March 38; peace signed between 
Germany and Finland, Mareh 7; Battle 
of the Somme, March 21 to April 6; Paris 
bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro- 
German plot discovered in Ireland, Sinn 


Fein leaders arrested, May 17; Battle of 


the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Fifth All Russian 


Congress of Soviets adopted a written con- 


stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. July 10, and put ih opera- 
tion without a popular vote or referendum. 

Czar Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alex- 
andra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie _ 
(Anastasia?); the son, Alexis; Prince Dol- 
gorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a’ lady-in-waiting and 
a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders at — 
Ekaterinburg, July 16; at Perm, also, July 
12, the Boishevists assassinated the Czar's — 
brother. Grand Duke Michael 


killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailo- 
viten, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan Con-— 
stantinovich. 
massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
youngest daughter of the Czar, was ‘brought 


and at. 
Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they 
4 


An alleged survivor of the 4 


to the U.S., in 1930. by the Princess Xenia 4 
at 


of Greece. She called herself Mme. Anastasi: 
of the Czar and his family was, it is said, 


Nikolaeyna Tschaikowsky. The ees, 


a hasty coup, without waiting for authoriza- 
tion from Moscow, when Ekaterinburg was 
threatened by a White army. en th 
Whites were searching the forest where thi 
imperial family had been shot, and found 
some indication that they had located the 
spot, they heaped the place high wii 
bodies of peasants shot in revenge. T: 


Laborites. German * retreat ac 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5; — 
iad States troops capture St. Etienne, 
ct. 6. : et 
Three French soldiers, oe Rene Beaufils — 
and Jean Durocg, and Machine Gunner 


Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one minute ; 
before the bugies sounded ‘‘Cease firing’ at bn 
11 A. M., Nov. 11, 1918. “eh 


of land’’ was put in effect in Sept. 
was seized from the former owners wi 


a ees 


id 


In Russia the ‘‘fundamental law of pocletientinn f 


compensation and nationalized. OF ce ae 
At Hong Kong, China, Feb. 26, fire destroyed — 
the matsheds at the race track of the Jockey 
Club; 1,000 spectators lost their lives. 
Ailies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron-— 
croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges — 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peac 
note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to thelr bases, Oct. 26; 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct, — 
7; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 


t Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 
ore “os arm 

rid War signed at Senlis, ee 
Garten fleet surrenders to Ene Ni 
21; ‘United States troops enter 
Dec. 6; American troops crossed 


Dee. 13. oy 
Explosion of chemical plant, near Pittsburg! 
Ea. killed 200, May is. : “ / 


Malbone St. Tunnel rail (Brooklyn) wreck, 97 — 
killed, 100 hurt, Noy.2. PP kn te 


+h 


1919 Peace I 
Jan. 12; formally inaugurated at Versailles, 

f Jan. 18; treaty ‘signed at Versailles, June 

28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
_ Germany and the Allied Powers; Presi- 
. dent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate. 
‘ July 10; ratified by the German National 

; i Assembly, July 10; by the. British Par- 
3 Hiament, July 25: and by King George, 
July 31; by the King of Italy, Oct. 7; by 
” France, Oct. 13, and by Japan. Oct. 27; 
pity defeated in the United States Senate, Noy. 19. 
_ —— Three U. S. Navy _seaplanes left Trepassy, 
‘ae Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, 
Be ire gt reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 
er 27; Plymouth, England, May 31: Harry 
MA : C. Hawker and Mackenzie Grieve fell in 
oe. mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
wat 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but 
. were rescued; John Alcock and A. W. 
Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland; a 
_ British. dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended in Mineola, 
iL. 1, July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13. The U. 8. trans- 
- continental air flight, New York to San 
- Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
: by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
_. ’. Pearson. 

_ — The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
=F _ ‘IMeasure to conserve grain during the war, 
je was enacted in November, 1918, and became 

i effective June 30, 1919. 

— Steel workers strike all over U. S., beginning 
Sept. 22; railway strike in England began 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. 8. began 
| __ strike, Oct. 31. 

1920 The League of Nations came automatically 
yi into existence under the Versailles AWTS 
War) Peace Treaty when representatives of 
3 13 nations met at Geneva on Jan. 10 and 
__ began the organization. The first Assembly 
‘met in November, that year, when delegates 
Sie 42 countries elected 6 others to admis- 
Polen le aston. 
-—— Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
_- ~~ ~-master at South Braintree, Mass., was 
_ robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, anarchists 
from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the murder or barmenter and were 
 executed.Aug. 23, 1927. 
—— International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 
—— The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
ce Fas to women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 
- —— Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed 30; 
___. injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage. Sevt. 16. 
President Harding signed joint resolution 
_ (passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 

1) of Congress declaring pesce with Ger- 

many atid Austria. July 2. The treaty was 

Signed Aug. 25, at Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
_ Sept, 17 by the German National Council; 
Vagal + Tatified by the United States Senate (66 

to 20) on Oct. 18. 
—— America’s Unknown Soldier was buried at 
y ‘Arlington National Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, Nov. 11 
ae Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
, _ , 665\ houses at Pueblo, Col., property loss 
over 000,000; ead, June 3-4. 
ean $20. oe wp: 106 da, J a 
-—— Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon. 
_  . ZR-2, over Hull, England; 62, including 17 
_ U.S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. The 
 PeePaaleat abet babe danveteh 2 i 
 R- 2 s about to elivered to 
¥ gyUnited States as the ZR-2. bea 
—— Explosion of a new gas plant at Oppau, 
NE Rhine, Germany, killed Ried aed 
_ + _ destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 
— Gerald Chapman and George ‘(“Butch") 
___- Anderson, on Oct. 24, held un a mail wagon 
at Broadway and Leonard St:, N. Y. City, 
and stole 4 sacks of registered maij, con- 
taining $1,454,129, of which $100, was 
cash or negotiable securities. They escaped, 
‘but were caught and convicted, and on Aug: 
_ 23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 vears in the 
_ Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. They es- 
eaped, on Mech. 27, 1923. Anderson, at the 
time unrecognized, was shot to:death in the 
midwest. Chapman was hanged at the 
Conn. State Prison, Wethersfield, on April 6, 
“i He had been convicted of killing a 
BS _ policeman in a store robbery at New Britain. 
—— Limitation of Armaments Conference met at 


< pinkie * 


* 4 i. 


_——s«» Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1 
art In, the Un wits 
meters 


raine regions in southwest Russia, 


ad ‘ 


Conference opened informally at Paris, | 


Memorable Dates. | 


1922 


1924 


1925 


1926 


several million persons died of hunger and 
privation in 1921-1922. Rares ; 

Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- — 
lapsed at Washington, D. C.; 98 died from. 
injuries, Jan. 28. ‘ : , e 

Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for the 
United States) exploded, by contact with 
electric wires, descending at Hampton, Va.; 
34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. : 

The Portuguese aviators, Admiral Gago 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Cabral, 
left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, arriving at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April. 19, with stops 
at Cape Verde and Natal, covering 4,293 
nautical miles. This was the first airplane 
crossing of the South Atlantic. 

U. 8S. Army’s largest ‘‘blimp’’ balloon, C-2, 
destroyed, Oct. 17, at San Antonio, Tex., by 
explosion; no loss of life. 

Irish Free State established, Dec. 6. 

Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in con- 
vention at Moscow, as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Dec. 20. Included were 
the White Russian, the Ukrainian, and the 
Trans-Caucasian Soviet Republics. 

French and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. 

Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 
destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, 
99,331 were killed, Sept. 1. 

French dirigible, Dixmude, with 50 aboard, 
last sighted on Dec. 21. She had arisen 
in Algeria, for a cruise. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, ig. 16; 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Ane 18; the Agreement was formally signed 

ug. 
powers concerned, and Owen D. 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. 

N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and_ killed yee 
Franks, 13, at Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
guilty. July 21, and were sentenced to prison 
‘or_life. 

The Prince of Wales began his American tour § 

at N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for England, 


Oct, 25. 

The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angelea), left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; 
arrived at New York, Oct. 15, 8:40 A. M.; 
reached Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 

‘Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
ane and destroyed property valued at 


2u0 were killed by-the explosion of bombs in 
the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, at the i 
funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
sassinated April 14. 

Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 
$50,000,000 property loss, May 23. 

The U.S. war fleet visited Australia and New 
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S., France, Japan, 
. Portugal, 
Holland, Aug. 5. v 


Ohio; 14 of the crew 
Lieut.’Com. Zachary 


pt. 3. 

The Persian Nat'l Assembly deposed the Shah, 
head of the Kazar dynasty which had ruled 
since 1779. 

Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, at London, Dec. 1. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 

The anthracite coal strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1925, was secretly settled, at Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

A general British strike, due to coal miners, 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 
workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 
but the coal miners stayed out for months, . 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, at Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. © 
21 were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
000,000 of JN het and ammunitions de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires when light- : 
ning struck the navy munitions reservations 
at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10. ‘am 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, at  —— 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted j 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 


“Fy. 2 


the non-permanent 
from 6 te 9- 
m the ocean swept 
, and into Alabama, 
Ae 18, killing 372: 
families temporarily 
homes were destroyed. 


pl 

600 U.S. marines and several war vessels were 
ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to protect 
American interests. The marines were with- 
drawn early in 1932. 

Civil war in China caused over 400 Britis’ 

; troops to be landed at Shanghai, Jan. 27; 

1,200 U. S. marines got there on March 5, and 

Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland 

ut over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, 

March 23, Cantonese troops shelled the burn- 

ing Standard Oil plant, and killed several 

foreigners, including Dr. J. E. Williams of 

: Shawnee, O., Vice President of Nanking Uni- 

versity. 

The U. 8S. Supreme Court voided the Doheny 
leases Feb. 28. President Coolidge can- 
celled the Naval Reserve oil leases, March 17. 

" —— Albert Snyder, art editor of “Motor Boating” 

was killed, March 20, at his home, Queens 

Village, L. I, N.Y. ‘His wife, Ruth Brown 

‘tg Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd Gray, 
married, a corset salesman, of E. Orange, 

N. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9, 

of murder. They were executed at Sing 

B Sing, Jan, 12, 1928. 

Floods in the Missed pp! River and its lower 

’ branches began early in April and for six 
; weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 

. ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 

» 


ey 


nessee and Kentucky., The property loss was 

put at $270,000,000; over 4,400,000 acres of 

erops were destroyed, also 25,000 horses, 
. 50,000 cattle. 148,000 hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 
1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons were made 
for a time homeless, and several hundred were 
drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 in Illinois, 
April 19, and 250 on May 9 im Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Texas and Wyoming, 
_ —— Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his mono- 
" plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped off, May 
= 10, at Diego, . He reached St. 
‘ Louis May 11; left there May 12 and landed 


oS ee 


the same day at Mineola, N. Y. He left 
’ there on May 20, reached Paris May 21, flew 
F to Brussels, May 28; Brussels to London, May 
a 29: ‘England back to Paris, June 3; Paris to 
Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
U.S. Navy Cruiser, Memphis, on the deck of 
which was the boxed-up Spirit of St, Louis. 
7 The ship arrived on June 10 at the Virginia 
‘ Capes; Lindbergh was weleomed June 11, by 
; 
< 


3 ahance 
: to Bogota, Jan. 27; to Caracas, 
ea Ji Ait 59; St. Thomas, Virgin Isles, 

31; San Juan, Puerto Rico, Feb. 2; 
Santo Domingo, Feb. 4; Port au Prince, 
Feb. 6; Hayana with mail, Feb. 8; St. Louis, 


Feb, 13. 
—— A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured 1,500, 
; Se destroyed EO0U Pours. Pane a + 
— floods, b ng Nov. 2, 

printer en ee the river valleys o 
New England, particularly in Vermont, 
the Canadian Province of Quebec. Over 120 

ons were killed in prise aye 
¢ 3 Conference, at Havana, ; 
_ 1928 Fanaa by. President ‘Coolidge, Jan, 16; 
'- adjourned Feb. 20. 


sa ee se ae 
—— Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakov: nd 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from White 


Russia, Jan. 16. : 
—— The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles < 
north of Los Angeles, eollapsed; 450 lives v 


lost, 700 houses swept away. 
A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Plorida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Lee- 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerese 
Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Florida, Damage, ” 
$85,000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in / 
Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. : 4 
Soviet Russia inaugurated the Five-Year Plan Ls 
M3 seeroeral and industrial development, 
ot, de : 
The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 4 
v 


. tay 


Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot at __ 
N. Y. City, Noy. 4, and died Noy. 6. 
U. 8. President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife and = 


party, made a tour of Latin America. They 

left San Pedro, Calif., on the battleship 

Maryland, on Noy.19; on Nov. 26 they visited 
Honduras and Salyador; Corinto, Nov. 27;) 
San Jose, Nov.28; Guayaquil, Dee, 1; Callao 
and Lima, Dec. 5; Valparaiso and Santiago, — 
Dec. 10; thence they crossed the Andes, — 
reaching Buenos Aires on Dec. 13; Monte- 
video, Dec. 16; boarded the battieship Utah — 
ee ee ESO. 18; at ae Janeiro ou a , 
, leaving there on Dee. 23, reaching Norfolk _ 
and Washington on Jan. 6. 1929. vad $x 
Rebellion in Afghanistan, begun in Dee., 1928, 
resulted in the abdication, in Jan., of King 
Amanullah in favor of his brother, Inaya- 
tullah, who was sueceeded by Habibullah, — 
the ‘Water Boy,” and he, in Oct., was over- 


a Yi 
=~ 4 
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thrown by Nadir Khan. 
The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, w: 
assed by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb. 19 
y the House, 283 to 90 on Feb, 28, 
approved by President Coolidge on March 
The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re 
created under the name of the State 
Vatican City, under the terms of t 
ments signed at Rome, Feb. 11, mier 
Mussolini for Italy and by the Papal Secre- 
Pius XI. 


tary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, for 
They went into effect May 7. 4 
In Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. Esco- 
bar began in March. Roman Cathollé lead 
denied complicity. The rebellion ended 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded, 
$50,000,000. x. 
Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from X-ray 
films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 a th 
Cleveland, O., Clinie Hospital of Dr, eorg 
W. Crile, May 15. $ 
Settlement of the dispute between Chile and . 
Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica 
Was announ by ident Hoover on the 
basis of awarding Tacna to Peru and Arica 
to Chile. The treaty was signed at Lima, : 
on June 3. ris 


M Tee ¥ > 
od, . 
May 27. 


—— A revolt, of convicts in Clinton State Priso 
Dannemora, N. Y., on July 22, led to the: 
paling: of 3 by guards; part of the plant w: 

urned. S 


President Hoover, on July 24, p 
the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treat 
(at 1:22 P. M.) under which 62 Be 

ledge themselves to renounce war 
fnetrumant of national policy. 
he State Prison at Aub 
At) , the convicts rioted, 
enal and 
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1, and landed at Fri 
—— A mutiny, on Oct. 3, of convicts at the Colorado 
. State Penitentiary, at Canon City, lasted un- 
. til Oct. 4, when the four leaders of the revolt 
» killed themselves and the rest surrendered. 
Seven guards and five felons were killed. The 
chapel, mess hall, and two cell-houses were 


2 burned. 
—— Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was found guilty in the Supreme Court of the 
' District of Columbia of accepting a bribe 
of $100,000 from Edward L. Doheny in the 
leasing of the Elks Hills naval oil reserve 
during the Haraing Administration. He 
4 was sentenced, on Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
y and a year in prison. 
_ ™»—— Late in October the prices of stocks began to 
ay go downwards, and this movement at New 
s York and elsewhere continued through the 
rest of the year, with occasionzl brief rallies. 
Declines in stock values up to the end of 1929 
totaled $15,000,000,000. It was testified in 
f 1932 before a U. S. Senate Committee that 
5 \ the 1929-1931 stock losses affected 25,000,000 
4 _ persons, and tdtaled $50,000,000,000. 
‘—— The Atlantic coast, from N Y. City north- 
ward to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia-was 
shaken, on Noy. 18, by an earthquake. A 
tidal wave swept the south coast of the 
Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland, drowning 
over 40 persons. 
—— Commander Richard E. Byrd started from 
his base, Little America, in the Antarctic, at 
3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), Noy. 28. 
on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and 
back, with Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold T. 
June as radio operator, and Capt. Ashley 
: ' C. MeKinly as photographer, in the tri- 
¥ motored airplane he took to the Antarctic. 
- The party got back on Nov. 29, at 5.10 p.m. 
a fru (N. Y. time), and reported that they reached 
ity 5 the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m. (N. Y. 
time), dropped a U, S. flag there (it was 16° 
‘below zero); circled over the polar plateau, 
and, on the return journey, landed once in 
; the mountains to refuel. 
» —— Following a strike, on Dec. 4, at the Customs 
oe Office, U. S. Marines declared martial law in 
Port-au-Prince, and at Cape Haitien, Haiti; 
ieee 500 more marines were sent to Haiti; on Dec. 
6, marines killed 5 and wounded 20 in a force 
of 1,500 peasants advancing on Aux Cayes. 
_ ———= Long-term armed felons in the State Prison 
aw _at Auburn, N. Y.. captured Warden Edgar 
§, Jennings and several guards, on Dec. 11. 
: Six of the convicts were shot to death. George 
_______ A, Durnford, principal keeper, was killed. 
_ 1930 Floods and rains in the valley of the River 
Rei. Tarn in Southern France, Mch. 5, killed over 
eyes, 400, and destroyed 4,000 homes, and also 
‘ other structures, mostly at Montauban and 
A Are at Moiss f 
fi ae 


Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She left there on Sept. 


> =e ee OO 


\ ac. 

Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
c State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

_ —— The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 

ayn signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 

ey the treaty on July 2i, and the President 


existence came simultaneously with the 
rh conclusion of the Dawes plan regime and the 
official commencement of the Young plan. 


The dirigible airship, Graf Zeppelin, under 
; Capt. Hugo Eckener, left Posdridlichates: 
Germany, May 18, on a world tour, with a 


a 


, crew of 42 and 22 passengers. It landed on 
ab ' May 19 at Seville, Spain; it arose again, on 
May 20; on May 21 mail was drop on the 


rm Island of Sao Thiago (Santiago) of the Ca 
Verde Eroup: on May 22, at 6.10 p.m., (N. Y, 
Daylight Time) it was anchored at Pernam: 
buco, Brazil; arose on May 23 i ed p.m.) 
i and flew to Rio de Janeiro, leaving there at 
A _ dawn’ on May 25 for Pernambuco, where a 
: landing was made at 8 a.m., on May 26. 
aay _ It left there on May 28 for Havana, but 
storms led it to abandon that route and go 
_ direct to Lakehurst, N. J., ianding there on 
May 31. The Grat left Lakehurst on June 
2, at 10,12 p.m., stopped at 1.04 p.m. on 
. June 5 to let off several passengers at Seville; 
and on June 6 arrived back at Friedrichs- 


ry ee hafen. 
ro —— A-son was born, June 22, at Englewood. ah J., 
a 


7 to Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbi 
ergy the home of the latter’s father, Dwight W. 


a" Morrow. U. 8S. 


Ambassador te Mexico, 


Memorable Dates. aa oh! oe 
The infant was named Charles Augustus 
edrichshafen on Sept. 4. . 


%. 


Lindbergh, Jr. ie es: 

—— The Bolivian government was overthrown. 

June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., Aug. 
29-97: the Argentine Govt., Sept. 6; the 
Brazil Govt., Oct. 24. 

— The last French soldiers of the army of occu- 
pation at the Kehl bridge head of the Rhine 
were withdrawn, June 28, to Strasbourg, 
and Baden was entirely freed. Evacuation 
of the Rhineland was completed on June 30. 

An earthquake in southern Italy killed over 
1,475, on July 22, injured thousands, de- 
stroyed over 5,000 houses and other buildings, 
with $5,000,000 loss of property. 

A hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City of Santo 
Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were 
killed, 6,000 injured, with damages estimated 
at $40,000,000. More than 20,000 were 
made homeless. In the Island of Dominica 
20 were killed. s 

The British $5.000.000 dirigible balloon. R-101. 
built in 1929, largest in the world; on Oct, 5, 
hit a wooded hill, crashed, exploded, and 
burned up,-near Allone, France, en the way 
trom vee Croydon to India; 47 were 
killed. The sister dirigible, R-100, built in 
1929, was sold for scrap in 1931. 

In Belgium, in the Valley of the Meuse, be- 
tween Liege and Huyann, dense fog, on Dec. 
5, killed 75 persons and many cattle. 

The Bank of United States, at N. Y. City, was 
closed, Dec. 11, by the State authorities. 
The Panama Republic’s government, headed by 

. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 were 
killed. Jan. 2. 

Constitutional guarantees were restored, Fep. 
8, in Spain. They had been suspended by 
Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923; the na- 
tional election was held on April 12; King 
Alfonso fied from Madrid on April 14; and 
a republic was proclaimed; a new Parliament 
was elected on June 28, and Alcalé6 Zamora 
was chosen president of the republic. 

—— The three sons of the late Joseph Pulitzer— 
Joseph, Ralph, and Herbert—sold The World, 
The Evening World, and The World Almanac 
to the Scripps-Howard newspaper interests. 
The sale was authorized by the surrogate on 
Feb. 26. The final issue of The Evening 
World appeared on Feb. 26, the last.issue of 
The Morning World was on Feb. 27. The 
first issue of the consolidated paper, the 
World-Telegram, was-on Feb. 27. ‘ 

The Peruvian Government was upset’ by. 
revolution, on Mch. 1; that of Chile, on 
July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 

Fatal prison mutinies occurred at Joliet, IlL., 
Mech. 14; at Stateville, Ill., on Mch. 18, 
with fires; at Vandalia, Hl., May 24. 

Earthquakes killed 1,000 at Managua, Nicar- 
agua, Mch. 31, and destroyed many buildings. 

The King and Queen of Siam and party arrived 
at Victoria, B. C., on April 16; on April 22 
they settled at Scarborough, near N. Y, City, 
and the pine had a cataract removed from. 
his eye, on May 10; they left on July 28 for 
Canada and Siam, 

PresiGent Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1-year 
moratorium on intergovernmental debts, to 

gin J . This took effect. 

The _ District of Columbia. Supreme Court 
tuled, July 11, that ex-Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall must serve his one- 
ear oil bribe-acceptance sentence. Fall 

an to serve his time, at the New Mexico 
State Prison, Santa Fe, on July 20. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles A, Lindbergh, in 

lane, flew, on July 30, from 
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coast to JEpAS, 
flew over the. 


the death of Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
father, U, S, Senator D. W. Morrow, and 
they returned by steamship to the U. 8. 

A tidal wave on Sept. 10 killed 1,200 at Belize, 
British Honduras, and wrecked _buil 8. 

Japanese troops began, on Sept. 18, an in- 
vasion of Manchuria, to peers their railroad, 
they said, and disperse bandits. 


standard for 6 months. She was followed by 
Denmark, on Sept. 28, and Finland on Oct. 
; 12; Japan, Dec. 13, : 
ack (Legs) Diamond, was: assassinated at 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 8, a day after his ac- 
quittal of kidnapping, — F & 


Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the ‘old — 


: 


eee, ee ff. 


abah. — a Hawaiian, on thal at 

nolulu on a charge of attacking the wife 

of Lieut. Thos. H. Massie, a naval officer 

on the U. S. N. receiving ship, Alton, was 

kidnapped and slain, Jan. 8, after the jury 
in the case had disagreed. 

At Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, on Jan. 15, 
slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
Minakami. This was the first of a series 

of troubles which led, on Jan, 27, to the 

landing of Japanese marines, and warfare. 

The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by decree 
dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 
old (born at Englewood, N. J., June 22, 

1930), was kidnapped, between § and 10 

D.m., Mch. 1, from the new Lindbergh 

home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland 

Mountain region, northwest of Princeton. 

The body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 

was found on May 12, in a thicket near a 

roadway, less than 5 miles from the babe's 

home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. The discovery was made by a negro 
teamster who had stopped his wagon and 
had stepped into the woods on an errand. 


‘ Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. Lind- 
bergh, had paid $50,000 in Bronx Borough, 
4 to an alleged agent of the kidnappers, and 


Gaston B. Means, Washington, had col- 

lected $100,000 from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh 

MeLean, on his promise to restore the 

Lindbergh baby. Means was sent to prison, 

On Sept. 19, 1934, Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 

35, married, father of a baby boy, carpenter, 
paroled German convict who had entered 

a the United States unlawfully, at N. Y. City, 

in 1923. was arrested near his home in the 

Wakefield section of the Bronx, after he had 

passed a ransom banknote at a gasoline 

filling station; over $14,000 of the ransom 

” money was found hidden in his garage. 

e He was indicted in the Bronx on Sept. 26, on 

an extortion charge; on Oct. 8 he was in- 

dicted in Hunterdon County, N. J., on a 

burglary-murder charge; on Jan. 3,-1935, he 

D was put to trial at Flemington and was 

? identified by Col, Lindbergh, by Condon and 
others; a part of the kidnap ladder was 
Sworn to have come from his attic; he denied 
his guilt under oath and testified he got the 
ransom money from the late Isidor Fisch. 
The jury, on which several women served, 
convicted Hauptmann on Feb. 13, and 
Supreme Court Justice T. W. Trenchard 
sentenced him to die in the week of Mch. 2. 
An appeal was taken. 

— Congress . 2, passed a joint resolution 
proposing to the States an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, under which Con- 
gress would meet each year on Jan. 3, and 
the terms of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent would begin on Jan. 20. It was adopted 
by the States. 

—— Ivar Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish “match 
ing," shot himself to death, Mch, 12, at 

‘ar 


is. 

— Revolution in Chile, June 4. 

—— Ina bloodless revolution, Siam turned from an 
absolute to a limited monarchy, June 24. 

— Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, a son of R. J. 
‘Reynolds, cigarette manufacturer, was 
found shot to death, July 6, at his home, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. His bride, Libby 
Holman, actress, and his chum, Albert 
Walker, were indicted on a charge of mur- 

put the indictments were dismissed 


agreeing 
‘ many can settle in full for $714,000,000. 

—— A treaty was signed at Washi 
Canada and the United States, 
the proposed development of the St. 
rence waterway oats an Scop te a 

wer project, at an appr 

925,000, . of which $272.000,000 will be 

porne by the United States. 

Z —— The British Imperial Economic Conference 

FE: opened at Ottawa, Can., July 21. It finally 

reed on tariffs to mutualize the trade 
of the Empire. 

J. Walker resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor 
of N. Y. City, and went to Europe. That 
ended the charges on which he was being 

y tried before Gov. Roosevelt on removal pro- 
ceedings, initiated by Samuel Seabury, 
counsel to the legislative committee, in its 

uiry into the city government. Walker 

been a witness before that committee. 
India, Mahatma Gandhi fasted 
26, until the caste Hindus and the 
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“untouchables” eed to united electorates 

: in the provincial legislatures. — 

—— After passing over the Virgin Islands, where 
15 persons were killed, a pris ripped» 
across Puerto Rico, Sept. 27, killing 245, 
injuring 3,329; destroying 36,249 buildings, 
damaging 30,046; and leaving over 41,000 
families in need of food; property 1085, 


$30,000,000. 
—— Jesse Harding Pomeroy, 69, degenerate, who 
mutilated and Killed a boy and a girl in 1874, 
and who, in 1872, had tied up and tortured 
several children, died at the state prison 
farm, Bridgewater, Mass., Sept. 30. 

Earthquakes on Dec. 26 killed 70,000 persons 
in the Kaoti district of the northwest Prov- 
ince of Kansu, China, 

The U. 8S, Marines withdrew from Nicaragua 
on Jan. 2,andon Feb 2,Gen.Sandinoended 
his rebellion and made up with the Govern- 1 

= 


1933 


ment, 


An epidemic of “bank holidays” in the United 
States began on Feb. 14, in Michigan, when 
Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered all banks in 
that State closed for 8 days. All banks in — 
the United States were closed by proclama- 
tion of President Rooseyelt beginning on 
March 6, The Stock and Commodity Ex- 
changes at New York City and elsewhere 
also closed, beginning March 6, and reopened 
mostly on March 15. The banks reopened, _ 
such as were fit, gradually, from Mare : 


ent 
ib 


and foreign gold above the market price, fo: 

the purpose of raising commodity prices. _ ‘ 
The U.S. Senate, on Feb. 16 and the House on 

Feb. 20, adopted the joint resolution calling 

on the States to vote on the question of 7? } 

pealing the 18th (Prohibition) Amendment. 

By Nov. 7 there were 37 States that had 

voted for repeal, and on Dec. 5 the Secretary 

of State, at Washington, proclaimed the re- 

pealer amendment (the Zist) inforce. —= 
Congress, on March 21, amended the Volstea , 

Prohibition Enforcement Act so as to I 


a 
Minnesota, on Feb. 24, banned mortgage fo 
closures on farms and homes. The movement 
spread to other States. The Minnesota action 
was sustained by the U, 8. Supreme Court in 
a 5-to-4 decision. >? 
The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
at Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by 
The Supreme Court found Marinus van 
Lubbe, a young Dutch Communist il 
and he was beheaded on Jan. 10, 19: Ber 
Leipzig, in Saxony. id , 
Earthquakes in Southern California on Mch. 10, 
at Long Beach and near by, killed 130 persons 
and caused $50,000,000 damage. 7) ie 
The U. S. Navy dirigible baloon, Akron, 
beaten down in a storm, on April 4. 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were droy 
inciuding Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, 1 
Aviation Chief. poe 
The World Economic Conference opened 
London, June 12, but came to naught. = 
In Germany, on May 10, Nazi students made 
bonfires of books by Jews and others, : 
Berlin, Munich and elsewhere. r 
Spain, a Parliamentary edict, on M: 7 
diséstablished the church and became a lay 
State. a 


The Century of Progress Exposition open : 
Chicago, on May 27, and closed at nat hi 


of Nov. 12. : 

The U. S. Gongress, on June 13, passed the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (signed. 
June 16) which, with the Agricultural 


violence. 
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1938 In Germany, on June 22, the Hitler Govern- 
ment began to proscribe all political parties 
except the National Socialist German Labor 
Party (Nazis), beginning with the Social 

} Democratic Party. At the same time the 

* campaign was under way to reduce by law 
the percentage of Jews in government life, 
in industry, and in the professions. 

—— Kidnapping, at Albany, July 7, of John J. 

f O’Connell, Jr., was followed by that of 

z a ~ Charles F. Urschel (July 23, Oklahoma City); 

+ oe Jake the Barber, Chicago; and others. At 

; i San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, Brook L. Hart, a 

d . young merchant, was seized, bound, beaten, 

and flung into San Francisco Bay, following 

pt a demand for ransom. A mob on Nov. 26, 

are after the body was found, broke into the 

~— jail, and dragged forth, and hanged Thomas 

Ag H. Thurmond and John Holmes, which drew 

42 ; public commendation from Gov. Rolph. Most 

brit of the kidnappers were either shot to death 

eae Nery in pursuit, or were jailed for life. 

-- —— On July 9, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and his 

er] ' wife began an air tour which ended on Dec. 
he 19, at College Point, N.Y. City, and took 
KPa them to Greenland, Iceland, Britain, France, 

nm Holland, Spain, Portugal, the Azores, the 

Canaries, west coast of Africa, acrdss the 

| ——s Atlantic to Brazil, thence across the Caribs 

i iy ' to Florida, and up the U. S. coast. 

+ — At Rome, July 15, a 10-yr. peace pact_was 

} pene by Italy, France, Germany and Great 
ritain. 

An army revolt in Cuba caused President 

“Machado, Aug, 12, to resign and flee. Carlos 
- Cespedes became Provisional President, Aug. 
13; but another army revolt, Sept. 5, put 
Ramon Gray San Martin in the presidency. 
He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and the Junta 
Put in Carlos Hevia, who was succeeded on 
an, 18 by Col. Carlos Mendieta. 

After conferences at the White House with 

~Maxim M. Litvinoff, USSR Commissar of 

Foreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on Nov. 
16, declared renewal of. normal diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. The first ambassador Alex- 
ander Troyanovsky, presented his credentials 

. _ on Jan. 7, 1934, at the White House. 

-— In France, on Dec. 23, over 200 passengers were 

\ ‘Killed, at Lagny, in a rear-end collision of two 

trains. The forward train had halted in a fog. 

1934 Clyde Barrow, 28, on Jan. 16, with a machine 

' gun, wounded two guards at the Eastham 

(Tex.) State Prison Farm, and liberated 

Raymond Hamilton and four other convicts. 

_ . On May 23, Barrow and his girl chum 

__ Bonnie Parker, 23, were shot to death near 

Arcadia, La., by officers of the law, . 

On Jan, 16, Edward G. Bremer, 37, Bremer 

was kidnapped for $200,000 at St. Paul, 

Minn. He _ was released on Feb. 7, 


+e 


r 


Dil 


Dillinger was shot to death on July 22, 
- outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 
BU. . Dept. of Justice agents. Young- 
blood was shot to death, Mch. 16, at Port 
__ Huron, Mich. 
Jan. 31, The U. 8. Government reduced the 
dollar's gold weight from 25.8 grains to 
- 15.5/21 grains 9/10 fine, making its gold 
value 59.06+ per cent of the par fixed by 
the 1900 Act. 
‘Feb. 19, U. S. cancelled all air mail contracts. 
_ The Army carried the air mail for 3% 
months, losing a dozen officers in plane 
- _ accidents. 


Ry 


_ wife, Mrs. Rheta Gardner Wynekoop, 22, 
Nov, 


S.,Congress granted Philippine 
later ratified by the Philippine 


“ 


4 after. 
ere April 25, June Robles, 6, kidnapped at Tucson, 
RAY yan, 5 


May 19, Fire at the Union 


Ariz. iyropeuted in the desert 10 miles ‘away, 0 ( 


Ma; 2 ‘ ‘ i ; 
April 7, at Buenos Aires, the Argentine, anti- 


war pact, previously agreed on at the Pan- 
American conference at Montevideo, was 
signed by the United States, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama and Venézuela. It ‘was signed on 
Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, at Rio 


May 10, drought and dust storms in the U. 8. 


mid-West are destroying winter wheat at 
the rate of 1,000,000 bushels a day since 
April 1. Corn planting is held back in 
Il, Ind, and Iowa. Cattle are suffering. 
It is estimated that 300 million. tons of top 
soil were blown away. It darkened the air 
to the Atlantic seaboard. There were rain 
and snowfall in the mid-West on May 13. 


Long shoremen and other dock laborers began 


strikes on the U. 8. Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, marked by violence and fatalities. 
A general strike of union workers was 
started on July 16, at San Francisco, but 
quickly fizzled; the dock strikes practically 
ended by arbitration on July 29. 

Stock Yards, 


Chicago, killed hundreds of cattle and did 
$6,000,000 damage. 


May 26, the Century of Progress ia tiga 


at Chicago, reopened; closed Oct. 


ea 29, The Treaty of Relations between the 


nited States of America and the Republic of 
Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty of 
Relations concluded between the United 
States and Cuba on May 22, 1903. It 
was ratified May 31, by the U, 8. Senate and 
was put into force on June 9. 


May 31, The U. 8S. Grand Fleet of 81 warships 


and 35,000 officers and men entered New 

York Harbor for the first time in four years. 

President Roosevelt led the fleet into the 

Hudson aboard the Indianapolis, after 

revlon the fleet south of Ambrose Light-_ 
D. 


—— June 14, Germany proclaimed a complete 


transfer moratorium, and suspended cash_ 

payments on all her foreign debts, including 

eu ie ny and the Young loans, effective 
yl. 


—— June 15, The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva 


(June 17, 1925) convention for the super- 
vision of international trade in arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, including 
aircraft and airships, 


—— June 28, The U, S. Treasury banned silver 


exports. 


—— June 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 


and Storm Troop commanders to over- 
throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
was discovered. There were many arrests 
executions and suicides. Ex-Chancellor Gen 
Kurt von Schleicher, 51, was shot to death 
resisting arrest. His wife also was killed. 
Capt. Ernst Roehm, 46, national commander 
of the Nazi Storm Troopers, was deposed. 
and executed. Lutze was put in his place. 
Six or more group leaders of the Troopers 
were shot to death. Vice Chancellor Franz 
von Papen was arrested. Among other 
alleged revolt leaders killed were Edmund 
Heines of Silesia, Herr Klausener, head of the 
Catholic Action Society of Berlin; Gregory 
Strasser, and Herbert von Bose, chief of von 
Papen’s staff. President von Hindenburg, 
who was ill at his country home at Neudeck 
got von Papen released. On July 13, at a 
special session of the Reichstag, Hitler stated 
ae those who were killed or died numbered 


—— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 


new 10,000 ton U. 8S. cruiser, Houston, off 


at Cape Haitien, Haiti; at Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, on July 6, whence he motored to ci 
Juan; at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, on 
July 7; at Cartagena, Colombia, July 10: 
transited Panama Canal to Balboa on July 
il, at Cocos Island, where he fished, July 13: 
his cruiser touched at Kailua, on the Hawaiian 
coast, on July 24, where he fished; at Hilo on‘ 
July 25; at Honolulu on July 26, where he 
reviewed land and naval forces. He left 
there on July 28; anchored off Astoria, Ore., 
on Aug. 2; landed at Portland, Ore., on 
Aug. 3; visited the Columbia River (Coulee) — 
dam project, and then started back East 
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L drought-afflicted plains states. 
E eturned to the White House on Aug. 10. 
-—— July 17, July strike of Minneapolis truck 
ayes drivers began; ended on Aug. 21. 
aaa July 25, The Nazis in Austria began a move- 
- ment against the Fascist government, At 
Vienna, a group seized the building used by 
the Cabinet, shot Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss, 41, to death and tried to hold 
other members as hostages. Meantime the 
rebels broadcasted a call to all Nazis to 
rise in revolt. They proclaimed, as suc- 
cessor to Dollfuss, Anton Rintelen, the 
minister to Italy. The police and loyal 
= troops soon recaptured the Chancellery 
- with some loss of life. The four-day revolt 
a in Rintelen’s own province of 
yria. 
—— Aug. 1, At Port Au Prince, the United States 
relinquished control of Haiti in brief cere- 
monies marking the taking over of the 
Haitian Army by- its own officers. The 
command passed as 50,000 watched, ending 
19 years of occupation. The last’ of the 
U.S. Marines left on Aug. 15. 
Aug. 19, The German people approved the 
/ consolidation of the offices of President and 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, 
Adolf Hitler, which followed the death of 
President yon Hindenburg, Aug. 2. In an 
electorate of 45,470,635 a total of 43,529,710 
votes were cast, of which 38,362,760 an- 
Swered “‘yes’’ to Chancellor Hitler’s appeal 
to vote all power to him; 4,295,654 voted 
“no” and 872,296 ballots were defective. 
Aug. 21, Armed men took $427,950 from an 
armed ear on Bay 19th St., Brooklyn. 
y —— Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to the entire 
textile weaving industry of the United States, 
: covering about 1,000,000 employes in the 
cotton, silk and wool divisions, went into 
effect at_11:30 P.M., issued by the United 
.- Textile Workers of America, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
trouble was greatest in Georgia, South 
Carolina and North Carolina in the South, 
and in Maine and Rhode Island. The 
National Guard and mobs clashed in several 
States and over 20 persons were killed. 
President Roosevelt's personal appeal ended 


yugh the 


the strike on Sept. 22, pending further 
’ arbitration. 
i —— Sept. 21, Hurricane winds have swept across 
7 Honshiu, the central island of Japan, driving 
yg the sea ashore, and causing death and de- 


struction on the water and at Osaka, Kyoto, 

Kobe and other industrial cities. Fatalities 

a totaled 4,232; injured, 36,051; homes des- 
} troyed, 8,789; damage, over $90,000,000; 
homeless, 200,000; 5,000 fishing boats sunk 


or missing. 

— Oct. 5; In Spain, a revolutionary general strike 
was called by Communist and Socialist 
leaders in protest against the inclusion by 
Premier Alejandro Lerroux of Catholic 
Popular Actionists in his new cabinet. In 
the province of Catalonia an independent 
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Feb. 15, 1898, battleship Maine blown up; April 
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Admiral Sampson bombarded San 

Juan; May 31 forts at entrance of Santiago harbor 

bombarded. : 

me 8, Hobson sank Merrimac in entrance to 

- Sant! o harbor;. June 6, Spanish cruiser Reina 
Mercedes sunk by Americans at Santiago; June 20- 
22, Shafter’s army landed at Daiquiri, one killed, 
four wounded; June 24, Juragua captured, Spaniards 


began; Feb. 4-7, battles 
ar, 13. battle at Pasig; April 
anta Cruz: May 5, capture of San 
13, Battle of Cacoor; June 16, 
; July 26, Battle of Corrales fae: af 
Bi { Calulut; Aug. 16, Battle o es; 
ne atte “a Major John A. Logan killed; Dee. 10, Gen. 


bee adamorGble Dates. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR CHRONOLOGY. : 


PHILIPPINE WAR CHRONOLOGY. 


free state was proclaimed. Sanguinary dis- 
orders occurred at Madrid, at Barcelona in 
Catalonia, and at Cartagena, Huelva, 
7 Badajoz, Bilbao, San Sebastian, Seville and 
other cities and industrial centres. All of 
Spain was put under martial law. President _ 
Luis Companys and other Catalan rebels 
were captured after loyal troops had shelled = 
the public buildings at Barcelona. Warships _ 
were sent to the coast cities, Churches al 
convents were burned by anti-Catholics, 
By Oct. 10 strikers were returning to work. 2 
Oct, 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugo Slavia r 
and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
(72) of France, were assassinated at Mar- 
seilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to a diplomatic 
conference at Paris. He was succeeded on 
the throne by the oldest of his three sons, 
Prince Peter (11) at schoolin England. The 
slayer, Velichko Kerin, alias Peter Kaleman, — a 
alias Vlada G. Chernozemsky, born in Bul- Ps’ 
garia. He had arrived in France on a forged t 
passport on Sept. 28. He was sabred and ~~ 
beaten and stamped to death, but not before . 
he had shot Gen. Alfonse J. Georges, a police- 
man, and seyeral spectators. The police- — 
man, Celeston Galli, and 2 women spectators, | 
died of wounds. 

—— Oct, 10, At Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Berry V. Stoll 
(Alice Speed) 26, wife of an oil operator, was 
beaten and taken from her home by a kid- 
napper who left a demand for $50,000. On ~ 
Oct. 16, she was found by agents of the U.S. 
Dept. of Justice, near Scottsburg, Ind. The 


Oct. 22, Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 30, was” ae 
shot to death by U. S. Officers near East 


Liverpool, O. : 
—— Nov. 24, At Chicago, the $100,000,000 Insull _ 
trial end a verdict of n ‘ 


J. Doyl 
— Nov. 27 


Ee Bay ee 
suburb 0 icago. 
and a woman escaped in the agents’ aut 
The next day, Nelson's dead body was foun 
at Niles Center, wrapped in a blanket. 
Dee. 1, Sergel Mironovich Kirov, 46, one of 
ten men composing the Political Bureau 
(Politburo) of the Communist Party was 
shot and killed at the Leningrad ‘head- : 
quarters of the party in the oldtime Smolny 
Institute. The assassin was Leonid Vasilie- 
vich Nikolaev, 30, a former employe of the — 
Leningrad Workers and Peasants Inspection 
Service. On Dec. 5, at Leningrad and 
Moscow, 66 of the 71 arrested terroris 
suspects were tried, convicted and baa 
including one woman. d 


fe at Las Guasimas; July 1, Battle of © 
yee San Juan; July 3, Cervera’s fleet dest 
by American war vessels; July 17, Santiag 
rendered. 


Spa 
cept 
peace protoco: 
to Americans; 


d. tA 
ODea me kdlled. J awton killed; Mar, 23, 19 
Aguinaldo’’ captured; April 30, 1902, war ende 
Aguinaldo, on his release settled down to a lif 
peace but kept active in local politics. There 
peen some guerrilla warfare from time to tl 
between wild tribes and the constabulary, 


'  1833—May,11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England 
~ to Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 

—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 
ee with British women convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, 
se France; 128. 

¢ 1836—Oct. 25. Steamboat Royal Tar, burned in 
vi _ Penobscot Bay; 32. 
4 —Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, TW ensure 
-1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
~ New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
. Point Lookout, Nw) ¥ay62. 
~»—Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
Jand to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 


3 —May 9 omen Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
it River; 

Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ay prod, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 


aed Mississippi River; 234. 

1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 

~ Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 

—JSune 44. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
“more, blew;up off North Carolina; 140. 

ge be 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 

eh BE ie; 50 


a * —Nov. 25. Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew up on 
Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 
METS 1840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 


_ to Stonington, burned off Eaton's Neck, L. I.; 140. 
ug. 9.. “Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 
‘oundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
ae /, 1841—Jan. 4, Steamer Thames, Dublin to Liver- 
| pool, wrecked off St. Ives; 56. 
Feb. 19. hip Governor Fenner, England to 
New York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
. land; 122. 
—Marech 11. 
Liverpool, 
_ heard from, 
—April 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
_ land to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 70. 
ene: ee Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie; 175. 
842— ly 9. Steamer Shamrock, blew up on St 
Lawrence mulver; 68. 
__Nov. 13. sJast Indiaman Reliance, China to 


Steamer President, New York to 
with 136 persons on board; never 


zi) Lon aden, wrecked off Boulogne; 109. 

'§44—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 
__ggltiae on Mississippi, Buckeye sinks; 60. 

—Oct. 23. Steamer [lucy Walker explodes three 
a boilers at New Albany, Ind.; 
846—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 60. 
—Feb. 15. Ship John Minturn, from New Orleans 
‘or New York, went ashore on Squam Beach, N. J.; 
8 lost, including Freeborn the Captain, his family, 
nd 20 survivors of the ship, Cherokee, which h: 
burned at New Orleans, 
Mp wdige 28. Sound steamboat Atlantic, New London 
Ki foe.) City, 

_ Finer Island; 2, 
—Dec. 8. U.S. Brig or Somers struck by squall off 
~ Vera ‘Cruz and sun 
! 47—A pril 28. Petes ship Exmouth, London- 
As derry to Quebec; 200. 

Lay 19. parle Carrick, foundered in St. Lawrence 


FOV. : 19s, eiennters Talisman and Tempest in 
stolen on Ohio River; 100. 
a 121. Immigrant (Holland) steamer Phoenix 
ee on Lake Michigan; 240. 

j ritish steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 
i otf north coast of Africa; 200. 
Aug. 24, American emigrant ship Ocean Mon- 
~areh, from iverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire 
_ North Wales; 200. 
Beak A 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at 
NO Orleans; 
- ney a5 pzilgrant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned 


engine disabled, wrecked on 


ee. a 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 

3 iw York, wrecked off coast of Ireland; 100. 

od span aaa Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
ands; 1 


or 
MoReb, "26. ae Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
_ Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 

—July 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on 
' Shudaon River; 70. 

Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
ae ri le; 2. 


NOTABLE Mande DISASTERS IN 4 oO YEA RS. 
(Figures indicate number, of lives lost.) 


: fe ae 


—Sept. 4. Steamboat Reindeat) blew up on aradgon, 
River; 38. — 

1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
near Dublin; 67. 

—Feb. 16. The ay? aes: burned. off coast 
Lower California; 140. 

—May Immigrant ship William and Mary, 
sunk at Bahamas; 170. 

—May 20. Ship Aurora, from New York, vanished 
at sea; 25. . 

—Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off © 
coast of Scotland; 348. 

—Dec. 24. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
California page 700 passengers, including 500 of 
Third Reg., U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 

—Dec. 30. "Ship Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
Boston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. 

1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked oft 
Lambay; 380. 

Steamer Georgia, burned. at New 
Orleans; 60. a4 i 

—March 5. Steamboat Caroline, burned on q 
Mississippi at mouth of White River; 45. 

—March. Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
tp a ex with 450 passengers, never heard 


‘rom. 

—April 15. 
Pablo, Cal. 

—April 16. 


Steamer Secretary blew up in San 

Bay; 50. 

Ship Powhatan, Havre to New York, 

grounded on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311. 

—May 10. Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras, 
foundered in a storm; 400. { 

—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverprol, sunk 7 

in collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F. 


50. 

—Sept. 29. U.S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New York; 
never heard from; 193 

—Nov. 13. American-owned immigrant shin, New 
Era, trom Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
Jersey coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook; over 300. 

—Noy. 13-16. Eleven British Army transports — 

6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in — 

storm, Black Sea; 500. 

Re ae ship John wrecked off 


a, 
pre 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; ‘ 
—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 


ished at sea; 288. 

—Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 
Michigan; 60. 

—Nov. 2. Steam 
in collision; 260. ‘i 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line; Y 
150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 55. " 

sree 2 26, Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
urned: 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

—Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, Havana to . 
New York, sunk: 400. . 

1858—June 13. Steamboat pipe cees exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; iW 

—Sept. 13. Steamer ‘Austria, c, tamburg to New 

4 


eamer Lyonnais sunk off Nantucket 


York, burned in mid Sieg a 
1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpoolto 
New York, wrecked; 400. 
—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Anglesea coast; 446.. 
1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddefork; 60. 
American ship Luna wrecked off 


—Feb. 19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
Sable, N. S.; 

1860—June 24. 
Cairo, Ill.; 50. 

—Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin sunk by collision 
on Lake Michigan; 300. 

1863—Feb. 7. _ British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. 

ae 27. _ Steamer Anglo-Saron wrecked in fog 
off Cape Race, N. F.; 

1864—Nov.4. British steamship Racehorse, w 
off Chefoo, China; 99. : Bat Ne 

1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- . 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450. 

—Aug. 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
near Calcutta; 265. 

wrecked off 


aoe Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 


—Dec. 24. Steamer Constitution, 
Cape apie 40. 


0. ‘isso 
River ourl, boilers exploded on 


n. 20. Steamer Miami, boil x 
ON ats "5 ers exploded on 


Steamer Gen. Grant, 
Zealind; . ‘ant, wrecked off New 
—Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, New Y 
New Orleans, foundered; 250. i ea 
1867—Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and 
ee re eae et wee ashore and 
4 omas, W , by i- 
anes 1,000. 2 est Indies, by a hurri. 
—March 18. Steamboat M 
on hls River, * On Tagnolia, blew up 
—Apri is teamer Sea Bird ik 
Rnieans tak rd burned on Lake 
—April 17. Anchor liner United Kingdom, vanished 
at sea; 80. 
_ -—Dec. 4. Steamboats United States and America, 
burned on Ohio River, near Warsaw, Ill.; 72 


" 1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewal t 
: Cairo. Til; - vied mewall burned below 


1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida k i 1- 
lision off Yokohama: 115. > RBI AAO 


—Jan. 28. Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
] Rg (@Jan. 28) to Liverpool, vanished at 
. yaad. 
_ -—Sept. 7. British warship Captain foundered off 
Finisterre; 472. , 7 Z 
ct. 19. Steamer Cambria lost off Inishtrahull; 


70. 
_—=Oct, 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 
1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
; Mississippi River; 58. 
—Jan. 27. Steamer Kensingfon collides with bark 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 


——Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. 
ade 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
r, Lei exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 
{ ured. 
:. —Dec. 20. Steamer Delaware wrecked off Scilly 
% rocks; 45. 
_ —Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo, burned; 60. 
_ 1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. 
_ —Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 
4 


Long Island Sound; 50. 

—Oct. 8. Scanderia of Anglo-Egyptian line, left 
port, never heard from; 38. 

—Oct. 22. Steamship Missouri, New York for 
Havana, burned at sea; 32. 

—WNov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, left N. Y. harbgr, 
under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with alcohol, 
bound for Genoa, 5 weeks later, found abandoned 
in the Atlantic, 300 miles west of Gibraltar. Crew 

never heard from. 
_ 1873—Jan. 22._ British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
collision off- Dungeness; 300. 

—April 1. White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 
off Nova Scotia; 547. 

Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 


a River; 75. 
‘ Steamboat Geo. Wolfe, blew up on 


1874—Aug. 5. Steamboat Pat Rogers, burned on 
Ohio River, below Aurora, Ind.; 40. 
—Dec. 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 


sea; 470. 
- 1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
“wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. 
—Nov. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 
collision off Cape Flattery; 236. 
—Nov. 9. Stéamer City of Waco, 
Galveston; 53. 

—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 
York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames; 157. 
1876—Dec. 29. British ship Circassian stranded 

on Bridgehampton Beach, L, I.; 28. 
1877—Jan. 5. American steamer George Cromwell 
stranded off Cape St. Mary’s, Newfoundland; 30. 
—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
Valparaiso; 100. 
—Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war Huron 
wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 
Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, 


burned off 


00. 
red eke Ge 
ered near the Isle o ight; ib 
§ t. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
ion in the Thames; 700. 


Disasters. 


pt. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludw 
Ve agi a Soe oe ; sae Noa 1 
Dee... 10. feamship Emily B. Sonder, sank off 
Cape Hatteras; 38. 7 Bk 
Ae ae British steamship Homer, vanished at 
—Deec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 210. : 'Z 
1879—Jan. 11. British steamship Zanzibar, lef 
port, never heard from; 48. : 
—Feb. 12-16. Thirtéen American fishing schooners — 
foundered off George's Bank, Newfoundland; 144. 
—March 19. _ British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never heard from; 45. ; ; a 
—Nov. 7. American steamship Champion wrecked 
in collision with ship Lady Octavia, 15 milea r. 
from Delaware lightship; 31. ‘ : 5 
—Dec. 2. Steamer Borusia sank off the coast of 
Spain; 174. Meta 
1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left ge 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from.  ‘ 
—June ll. American steamer Narragansett, 
wrecked in collision near Cornfield Point Shoal, — 
Long Island Sound; 27. 
—June 28. Steamboat Seawanhaka, 
East River off Ward’s Island; 24. toe 
—Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
eff Florida coast; 68. mt) 
—Oct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered on ~ 
Lake Michigan; 60. Rie, 
—Nov. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
collision off Spezzia; 250. 4 
1881—Jan. 8. British steamship City of Limerick, 
vanished at sea; 43. = 
—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in Thames 
River, Canada; 200. ~ WASH 
—Aug. 30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape — 
of Good Hope; 200 


burned in nbs 


—Nov. 13. British steamship City of London, 
vanished at sea; 41. iP 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 
2 oe 


on Ohio River; 57. ay 
—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 
Asia, foundered between Ontario and Sault Ste. — 
Marie; 98 ¢ een 
1883—Jan. 3. British steamship Straits of Do 
left port, never heard from; 27. ; 
—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, V: 
couver Island; 70. 
rated 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Cly 


—Nov. 14. Steamer Manistee, sank in Lake 


Michigan; 30, ¥ 
1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City of Columb 
Light, Mass.; 99. ae 
iel Steinman wrecked off 

Sambro Head, N. S.; 131. > 
—April 18._ Bark Pomena in collision with steamer — 
State of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vessels — 


s ; 150. . . 
—July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and British 
steamer Lexham in collision off Cape Finisterre; 


both sunk; 150. 5 “st 
—Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. ine “a 


1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left p 
never heard from; 56. a, aa 
—Nov. 7. British steamer Algoma stranded 
Isle Royal, Lake Superior; 48. bs. 
1886—Mareh 14. Steamer Oregon, Cunard L 
Liverpool to New York, in collision with un. 
schooner 18 miles east of Long Island; passer 
and crew saved. u 
—May 30. British steamship Ly-ee-moo wre 
off Australia; 70. 
1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with — 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. — 
—July 10. American sloop yacht Mystery on 
pleasure trip capsizes off Barren Island, Jai ic 
Bay, N. Y.; 25. : 
—Oct. 29. American steamer Vernon founders 
Lake Michigan; 41. vee 
—Nov. 15. British steamer Wah Yeung burned; — 
oy F 


—Nov. 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sun 
collision in the English canes a Eat ae 
1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision ~ 
with the Thingvalla; 105. via er’ 

—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamshi 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89. 
—Dec. 24. Steamer Kate Adams burned 
Commerce Landing, Mississippi River; 33. _ I 

9—Maich 16. United States warships Tren 
Te alin and Nipsic and German ships Adi 
Eber wrecked on Samoan Islands; 147. __ 
—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of Nat 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. ; 
1s90—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on I 
of Corsica; 130. 


British steamer Duburg wrecked in ae 


21. Brazilian battleshi 


7 —Feb q' 
erina Gea! 400. nk Ane ae Janeiro by explosion of powu ; 
i —Mar Tm hi uetta wrecked off magazine; : 

Cane Vor: wee ee ee —Jan. 22. _ American ‘steamer Valencia lost off 

Bing act, d in ancouver Islan 

yeas Le Papin, Mon wis: ore Tene, ae Spay emigrant ship Sirio wrecked oft 
= : d ‘ape os; 350. 
[ pret PN ne Brtogrul dountee —Oct. . Russian steamer Variag on leaving 
ng — Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for] Vladivostok accidentally struck by a torpedo 
' Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. and sunk; 140 


wae —Nov. 10.. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
Aa . . storm off coast of Spain; 167. 
=—Dec. 27. British steamer 
< China Sea; 100. 
*41891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
_ gunk by collision off Gibraltar; 574. 

-—April 16. British ship St. Catharis wrecked off 
Carolina Island; 90. 

April 22. Chilean warship Blanco Encalada 
_. blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. 
Italian steamship Taormina sunk in 


Shanghai burned in 


—Sept. 10. 
collision in Mediterranean; 50. 

Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in Bay of 
Bengal; 77. 

Bee 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Gulon Line, burned 
at sea. 


 1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked -in 
China Sea; 414. 
—May 22. Brazilian warship sank near mouth of 
La Plata River; 120 
-—Oct. 28. Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. 
Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. 
White Star steamer Naronic, Liverpool 
to N. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. 
—May 29. British Co samme Germania foundered 
in Bay of Bengal; 
June 22. British’ battleship Victoria sunk by 
collision’ with her sister ship Camperdown off 
Tripoli, Syria; 350. 
Nov. 2) Ward Liner, City of Mlesoncr as Havana 
for New York burned at sea; 30. 
/1894—Keb. 2. United States corvette Kearsarge 
__ wrecked on Roncador Reef. 
—June 25. Steamship Norge: wrecked on Rockall 
_ Reef, North Atlantic; 
Nov. 1, Steamer Weeharana wrecked off coast of 
New Zealand: 134, 
1895 Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 
Bi. er with British steamer Crathie in North 
- —Mareh 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Regenta 
foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 
‘Mediterranean; 400. 
ae French steamer Dom Pedro wrecked 
on coast of Galicia; 100. 
-1896—June17. Steamer Drummond Castle wrecked 
otf Brest, France; 250. 
_-1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. 
(sang fuly 4. French Line steamer La Bourgogne, in 
ay y eoaiion with British sailing shipCromartyshire;560. 
—Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport 
Line, wrecked off the L' ard; 170. 
Nov. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from Boston, lost 
off Cape Cod; 157 passengers, also the crew. 
w0O—June 30, Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
“the Bremen and the Snale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and H:umburg American docks; 
145° lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 


ar we 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio Rak Jan- 


a 


2—July. 21, eicamee Primus sunk in collision 
ie with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112 
_ 1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sunk i 
ceria ‘Roillaton near Marseilles; 150. = 
iy oh 1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
wy fre 28. through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 
Rice Steamer Norge wrecked off Scottish 
| 7 


+ —June 29, “Russian submarine, Delfine. sun 
__Cronstadt. hatch left open: 26, abe 
Me 5—May 28. Li Signs battle cruiser, Admiral 
achimoyv, sunk in fight with Japan’s fleet in 
‘Bay of Tstishimia: loss of life unknown. The vessel 
#85 _satried $83, 000, 000 in gold. 

TS ye oiler Sule on.U, §. boat, Ben- 
a Ag eee Pee a Calif.; 65. ae 3 
—Sept. apanese warshi Mikasa sunk 

‘xplasion; 599. p id 


1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 

—Feb. 21. British Sea Berlin stranded off the, 
Hook of Holland; 10 

ate i 24. Austrian epee Imperatrix wrecked; 

coeaeeae chs Explosion on French battleship Jena 

e 

—July 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100. 

—Nov. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, “foundered 
in North Sea; 110. 


1908--Feb. 3. Steamship St. Cuthbert burned off 
Nova Scotia; 15. \ 
—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru sunk 


in collision near Hakodate; 300. 

—April 25. British cruiser Gladiator sunk_in 
collision with American Liner St. Paul off Isle 
of Wight; 30. 

—aApril 30. Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 
sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 

—July 28~ Steamer Ying King foundered off 
Hongkong, 300. 

—Nov. Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. 

Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 


1 

1909—Jan. 23. Collision between steamer Florida 
and White Star steamer Republic, latter sunk 
off Nantucket Lightship during a fog; 6. 

—Aug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from Sydney 
via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal July 
26; never heard from; 300. 

—wNov. 14. Steamer Scyne sunk in collision with © 
steamer Onda off Singapore; 100. 

1910—Feb. 9. French Line steamer General 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. 

—May 26. French submarine, Pluviose, punk in col- 
lision with steamer, Pas de Calais, in English 


Channel; a 
1911—Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked; 70. 
—April 2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. 
—May 12. St Pp Merida, with gold aboard, 
sunk in collision pila steamship Admiral Farragut, 
off Virginia Cape=; no loss-of life. 
Bel ae Sig eon e e aie 
ra) meh battleshi erte sunk _ Dd: 
explosion at Toulon; 285. . if 
—Nov. 23. Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; 


oa Aes Russian steamer, foundered — 
—March 5. Spanish steamship Principe de Asturias 
Sere se ee a 
een oie eoedon Samet bie in collision 
Ell emg Ete as steamship Titanic sunk 
oe, collision with iceberg in North Atlantic; 


Be core pee Me eae 
rei , pe eee submarine, Vendemiaire, sunk in 
O Geiss Ue aS. oe steamer Obnevka sunk in 
ager: ae Get Kickermaru sunk off 
wee i, cy eag Se! Cecilia sunk in Lake St. Louis, 
1913—Jan. age Beene El Dorado lost in storm 


ee ee es ee ee 
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; 66, 
—Mareh 7. British steamer Alum 
Py oS creten, Salone. o f 
=a evada su fea 
Gulf of Smyrna; 40. ye 
—Aug. 18. Steamer State 
near Juneau, Alaska; 31. 
—Oct. 9. Steamship Volturno wrec 
and explosion in ratcasenh oan pre! by ie 


Chive doateayed 


of California wrecked MG 


» 1918—J 
Medit 


Marine Disasters. 


St. Lawrehce River; 44; also on this day a grea t 
storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the ‘steamer 
Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers 
John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; Isaac 
M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and Argus, 24, with 
many small craft. 


1914—Jan. 4, Steamer Oklahoma, foundered in 
Atlantic; 26. 
—Jan. 30. Old Dominion steamship Monroe 


sunk off coast of Virginia; 41. 

—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. 

—May 15-21. Steamship J. F. Luckenbach wrecked 
off coast of South Carolina; 29. 

——May 29. Canadian Patifie steamship Empress 
of Ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024, 

—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
apeenee near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54 

1915—March 25. United States submarine F-4 
sunk off Honolulu, H. I.; 21, 

—April 3. Duteh steamer Prins Mauritz lost off 
Cape Hatteras; 59. 

—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to England, sunk in 18 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 P. M,, when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of 
Ireland; 1.198 (including 124 Americans). 

—July 24. Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812. 

—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97. 

—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. 

—Aug. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston, Tex.; 56. 

—Aug. 19. White Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 
German submarine off Ireland; 44. 

—Noy. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 

1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 

—feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific; 160. 

—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Provence sunk 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 

But 870 were saved. 

—May 9. Steamship Roanoke wrecked off coast 
of California; 41. 

—June 5. River packet Eleanore capsized 
Mississippi, north of Memphis, Tenn.; 30. 
—June 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 
German mine in pean iy Earl Kitchener and 

several hundred others lost. 

—Aug. 29. United States crulser Memphis wrecked 
at Santo Domingo; 33. 


in 


—Aug. 29. Chinese steamer Hsin Yu sunk off 
coast of China; 1,000. 
—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru 


wrecked on coast of Japan: 105. 

—Oct. 20. Steamer Mérida lost on Lake Erie; 20. 

—Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway steamship 
Connemara and British steamship Retriever 
collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. 

—Nov. 21. British hospital ship, Britannic, sunk in 
the Aegean Sea by a torpedo; 50. 

1917—Jan. tye cruiser, Laurentic, sunk off 
‘Treland, b. ne; 5 

—Feb. 8. Armerieah merchaut ship, California, sunk 
off Ireland by German submarine; 41. ; 

—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk in 

|. Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 

—May 15. Ship Standard wrecked in Bering Sea; 


25. 

—June 4. British steamship Southland (formerly the 
nant bug aces | hi the Irish coast; 3 of crew 

ssengers abo: Y 

aay o rhe British warship Vanguard blown 
up at her dock in a British port; 800. a 

—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira aru 
wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 

—Oct. 17. U. 8. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 

ee. U. s destroyer, Jacob, Jones, sunk off 
1 rman submarine; 64. 

ey isles by S. submarine F-i, sunk in collision 

0 iego, Calif.; 19. 

eer’ 5 eee cian ep ag att Aragon, sunk in 

by to 0; lo 
1g°Jan, 21. British troop rs , Louvain, sunk in 
errani by to: 0; ‘ 
ete Trench steamer , La Dive, sunk in Mediter- 
ean by torpedo: i 

Feb, 5. Tuscania, British shin with U. S. troops, 
sunk off treland by torpedo; 213 soldiers. 

—Feb. 24. neo cs liner Fiorizel wrecked near 
Jape Race, N. F.; 92. 

Seep 26. United States naval tug Cherokee lost 


ee 4 = 
y 


765 


in storm off Delaware Capes; 23. 
—Mareh 18. British steamer Batiscan lost oft 
Nova Scotia; 41. 

—March 19. U.S. destroyer Manley, collision with 
British ship, Montagua: 34, u xs ; 
—April 11. U.S. N. cargo boat, Lakemoor, tor= 
pedoed by submarine; 46. 
—April 17. Amer. steamer Florence H., from Phil., 


laden with powder and steel, sunk off Brittany,” 


France, by explosion; 30. 


~—April 25. Chinese steamship Kiang-Kw: 
in collision off Hankow; 500" 5 eae ¢ 
—May 1. American steamship City of Athens 


sunk in collision off Delaware coast; 66. 

—May 10. British troopship, Santa Anna torpedoed 
in Mediterranean; 638. 

—May 23. Moldavia, British ship with U. S. troops 
sunk in Atlantie by torpedo; 53. 

—May 26. Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sunk 
in Mediterranean by German submarine; 101. 

—May 31. U, S. troop transport, President Lin- 
coln, torpedoed by U-boat; 26. 

—June. The U. 8. 8. Cyclops, 19,360 tons displace- 
ment, left the Barbados, West Indies, on March 
4, 1918, and never been heard of since. She had 
on board 309. In 1930 the Navy Dept. was told 
the Cyclops was sunk by bombs put in the engine 
room by German agents. 

—June 27, British hospital ship, Llandovery Castle, 
sunk by submarine off England; 234, 

—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinois 
River at Wesley City; 87. 

—July 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
in Tokiyama Bay; 500, 

—July 14, French troop ship, Djamnah sunk by 
torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. 

—July 19. U. 8. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 
off Fire Island, N. Y.; 

—Aug. 3. British 
off England; 123 

pt. 5. U.S. troop transport, Mt. Vernon, tor- 
pedoed by U-boat, made port; 36. 
—Sept. 12. British transport, Galway Castle, tor- 


Ls peaned in Atlantic; 189. 
rept 26, U.S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off England; 


hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 


—Sept. 30. U. 8. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in | 


Atlantic; 213. 

—Oct. 3. American steamer Lake City sunk off 
Key West, Fla.; 30. 

—Oct. 4. American steamer Herman Frasch sunk 
in collision off Nova Scotia; 23. 

—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collision off Scotland; 431. 

—Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed in 
St. George’s Channel; 480. 

—Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 

sunk on coast of Alaska; 398. 

1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Bagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 

—Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
d'Macoris to New York; 79. 

French steamer Chaouia lost in Straits 

of Messina; 460. 

Italian transport Umbria struck a mine 

sank; 100 injured. 

—dJune 4. British submarine, L 55, sunk off Kron- 
stadt by Soviet torpedo boat; 41. 

—Sept. 9-10. Spanish steamer, 


Valbanera, lost 


between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.; 500, ~ 
—Nov. 9. American steamship Polar Land van- ~ 


ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 

—Dec. 18. Oil tanker J. A. Chanslor _ sunk 
off Cape de Blanco, Ore.; 37. 

—Dec. 18. British steamship Manxman lost off 
Nova Scotia; 40. 

—Dec. 29. Belgian steamship Anton von Driel 
sunk at St. Mary’s Bay, Newfoundland; 26. 

1920—Jan. 10. British steamship Troveal sunk in 
Channel; 35, 

ye ane oe steamship sunk in Bay of 
Biscay; 500. 

edge. 18. American steamship Wm. O’Brien 
sunk in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 

—Aug. 20. The Superior City, sunk in collision in 
Lake Superior; 35. 

Wn ee Pay Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
near Villagarcia; - 

—-Feb, 26. ane S. Destroyer Woolsey, by collision 
off Panama; 16. 

—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 


watow, China; 1,000. f 
gyre 23. U.S. naval tug Conestoga vanished 
in Pacific; 4 


ca Greek torpedo boat blew up at 


;_ 5D. 
—Mareh 23. British submarine sunk by destroyer, 
in practice, off Gibraltar; 23 


z 


—May 20. British steamer Meypt, in collision off 


- 98. She carried $5,000,000 in gold and 
severed: million dollars in bank notes, most of 


which was salvaged by divers in 1932, after one 
of their boats had blown up and a dozen men had 
been killed in the attempt. : 
—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. ’ 
—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka sank in 
storm, off Kamchatka; 300. 
—Aug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 
1923—March 10. Greek transport Alexander sank 
off Piraeus; 150, I 
—April 23, Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
ry went aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 220. 
_—July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left the 
Gulf end of Panama Canal and never was heard 


from; 33. - 
—Aug. 21. Japanese submarine sank at dock at 
Kobe; 85. 
Aug. 30. Danish excursion steamer Freya 


foundered off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 
—Sept. 3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
cluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, 75 miles north of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; 22. 
1924—Jan. 10. British submarine L-24 sunk off 
_ Portland, England, in collision with British battle- 
ship, Resolute; 48. 

—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
_ sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25 
—March 19, Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
_ eollision off Sasebo, with Japanese battleship 
' Tatsuta; 49. 

June 12. Explosion on U. 8S. S. 
gun practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. 
did not sink. 

—Dee. 12. Japanese special service ship Kwanto, in 
storm off Tsuruga; 100. 
1925—March 12, Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 

lost in gale off Takashima; 103. 

May 8. U.S. Army Engineers’ steamer Norman 


Mississippi, at 
The ship 


Weed 
F upset with excursionists aboard in Mississippi 
_~-—-—s*(River, 16 miles south of Memphis; 22. 
ah —Aug. 18. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 
ber, a) turning, on Narragansett Bay, from Newport to 
re Pawtucket, boiler explosion; 47. 
 —Aug. 26. italian submarine sunk in naval man- 
Vy oeuvres off Sicily; 50. , 
; _ Sept. 25. U.S. submarine 8-51 sunk in col- 
~~ lision with Amer. steamer, City of Rome, off 
' Block Island, R. I.; 37. 
’ ov. 11. British submarine, M-1, sunk in col- 
__ lision in English Channel; 69. 
—Nov. 30-Dec. Cargo steamship Cofopaxi 
. yanished in storm on way from Charleston, S. C., 
‘ _to Havana, Cuba: 32. 
1926—Jan. 26. British freight steamer Antinoe 
lost in storm in mid-Atlantic; erew rescued by 
the Pres. Roosevelt, which lost 2 of her men. 


BL 


Aug. | 28 Passenger 1 Buryvestnik 
- smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
ete te P00 ship. bi in ¥, 

“Oct. 16. Troop ship blown up in Yangtse River, 

at Kiukiang, China: 1,200. > 4 Ss 
| —Oct. 20. sates navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 
storm south of Bermuda; 84. In this storm, 

over 50 lives were lost in-sunken vessels on the 

_ Cuban coast. In the previous storm, Sept. 18, 

75 lives were lost among the shipping on the 

—De eee tug, Linseed Kir 

—Dec. 20. ug, Linseed King, overturn n 

Wiredecn River at New York City: 45. Sah 

{ fie ay 11, Steamer, John Tracy, off Cape Cod. 
[ass.; 27. 


storm off Bombay; 128. 
—Dee. 17. U.S. submarine, S-4, sunk off Province- 


paver pon ene: 
—Suly 7. lean transport, Angames, 
in storm in Bay of Arauco; 291. ia mrooked 


Aug. 6. Italian suvmarine,’¥-14,. sunk in 
a &) Hy “with destroyer in Adriatic Sea; 311. ara 
as AN ~—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, down in col- 


-_ lision with Greek steamer, off Portugal: 43 
Novy. 12. British steamer Vestris, N, Y. for 
_ South America, sunk in gale off Virginia Capes; 
110, of whom 67 were passengers. ij 
_—Danish steel 5-mast cadet auxiliary sailing ship; 


\ 


Oe Std each nie 
M arine Disasters. 


-Kobenhavn (Copennagen’ on tour of | 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec., 1928, bound 
Australia; never heard from; over 200 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff 
'Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. — t 

—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 

crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. im 

—July 9. British bmarine, H-47, in collision 
with sister submarine L-12; 21. iu 

—July 16. Chilean transport, Abato, sunk by storm 
off coast near Topocalma, 48. 4 

—July 17. Russian passenger steamer, Volga, struck 
by floating World War mine in the Black Sea; 31. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with Standard Oil tanker, 8. C. T. Dodd, — 
off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70. f 

—Sept. 7. Coasting steamer, Kuru, upset in gale 
Gulf of Finland; 100, mostly children. 

—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. 

—Oct. 24. Car ferry-boat, Milwaukee, bound from 
Montreal for Chicago, foundered in storm on Lake 
Michigan; 52. 

—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 110. 

—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in. collision with coast steamer, 

4. Dutch steamer, 


Fairfax; 50. 
—Sept. 18-Oct. Tigris, le: 
Alexandria for Antwerp, never heard of; ct a 
—Deec. 19. Finnish passenger steamer, Oberon, 
sunk in cutiaton of Denmark; 41, al 
1931—Jan. 20. uussian steamer, Javaria, sunk in 
storm in Black Sea; 50. ; in 
—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk in snow 
storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 1 
—Mch. 11. _ Chinese steamer exploded in Yan, 
River; 300. e pte 
—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steam 4 
Florida, and British aircraft catrier Glorious, oft j 
Malaga, Spain; 40. - 5 
—May 22. Russian submarine, No. 9, sunk in Gulf : 
i 
a 
f 
4 


(formerly | the 


oe en ee ee 


Se 


of Finland; 35. 
—June 9. British submarine, Poseidon. 
collision with Chinese merchant steamer, Yube of 
por inaart coast of Shantung Province, China; 20. 
—June 14. French excursion steamer, u 
off St. Nazaire; 450. eet ce 
1932—Jan. 26. British submarine, M-2, a 
Portiand Bill, England; 60. Cen ae 
—May 16. meh passenger motorship, G 
Philippar, burned and sunk in Bee bieat Sear ai 3 
—July 7. New French submarine, Prométhée, off j 


Mie fon Seen as: ! 
men er’s Island, blown to bits ; 
of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City ane 
—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarab ; : 
side down by gale off Formosa; 108.” Sesryiegs 1 
1933—Jan, 4. New °41,000-ton French passenger 
pes er, L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 


—April 4, U.S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 7 


g; 62. 
Steamboat Observation, carrying work- 


crashed on the Atlantic in a thund 
miles southeast of Barnegat inlet Light ae fz , 
There were but 3 survivors. Among the lost were 
Rear Admiral William A, Moffett, Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, who was a passenger: 
Commander Frank K.'A. McCord; and Lieut 
crepe ME 
21, steamer, a 
tse River, burned and sank: 2i6. oe 
— , . Japanese tor t 
upset west ot nore 7 boat Tomozuru 
—Sept. 8. erican (Ward Line “Mo : 
Castle, Havana for New York vige Tie Pees 
and crew of 231, including 10 officers, took fire off 
eshun oeetk, N- u. 2 The final count indicated 84. 
votes, and mlssing. missing; 31 of the crew 
an. -_ Ward Line steamer Mo! 
collision off New Jersey coast with Ror aaer \ 
freighter, Talisman; 45, including Captain Joseph 
E. Wood, 5 other officers, and 15 passengers. 
—Feb. 10. British freighter, Millpool, from Danzig 
for Montreal, sunk in storm in Atlantic: 26 
—July 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Midorl Maru 
sunk in collision in the Inland Sea: 104 : 
—July 25. Russian submarine, B-3, sunk in’ Baltic 
Res, ae eee ith anotae warship; 55. ‘ © 
. 1. Morgan Line steam ie fro e 
Orleans for New York City, with gat Sa 
E WO: , Was caught in a hurricane and ~ 
Saher g French Reef, on the Southeast coast of | 


taken off — 
There was no 


loss of life. 


Station. 


Pt. Ritidian, Guam. 
Kaula Rock, H 

Cape Mendocino, Cal 
Makapuu Pt., iawall 
South Point, 


\ Hams Bluff, Virgin Islands. 
- Buck Island, Virgin Islands. 
Farallon, Cal 
Cape Greig, Alaska 


East Chugach, a 
Culebrita Island, P. R...... 
eunge Bergs Range, ba Oe 
, uertos Island, P. R....... 
* Pak Forelands, Alaska. 


, ~ The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 


Station 


Height. 


Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in nau- | for the first mile is about 9 inch 
tical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square | first approximately as the square of the distance. 
root of the height of the light above sea level. T 


The actual curvature of the surface of the earth 


HEIGHT ABOVE SEA LEVEL OF LIGHTS IN CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSES. 


Station. 


Taputapu7lsl., Samoa 
Point Reyes, Cal... . 
Point Borinquen, 
Seal Rocks, Alaska. a5 
Marcus Hook, Del... ar 
O}/ Anacapa Isl., Calif........ 
Morro Puercos, Panama... . 
Aunuu Island, Samoa..... 
Point Sur, Cal... ......... 
Astoria Ferry Range, Ore... 
Cape San Juan, P. R....... 
Kenai Range, Alaska 
6}/ Navesink, N. J 
5}|Cape Blanco, Ore. . 
Cape Hinchinbrook, Alaska. 
Columbia River, 4 = seats 
Mona Island, P. 


296||Staten Island. &. Re 


CANDLE-POWER OF LIGHTS IN UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES. 


Station 


Visibility. 


he approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in 
-6, the answer being in feet. ple Te 


Navesink, N. J....... 
Hillsboro og 48 x; 


} 


ee 


=e 


Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 

- Chapel Hill, N. J. 
Point Sur, Calit 
Cape St. 


i tah eal i 


Pi 
‘oint Vincente, Calif... 
bel Hawaii... 


Bolle Bone, Noy 
e Poin’ wee 
Calif... ... 


Cherry Del. Riv 
New Castle Range. 
Seneyers 


es Cape Romain, 8. C....| 


Pt. Arena, Calif 
The Graves, Mass 
Sabine Pass, La 
Del. Breakwater 
Split Rock, Minn 
Harrison Crib, 
Staten Island, 2s 
Marblehead, Ohio..... 
4-Mile Crib, Ill. ce 
Cape Flattery, Wash... 
Devils Island, Wis..... 


Fire Island, N 
eee F Fla. . 


Chester Range, Fas.) 
Tinicum Island, N. J... 
Bellevue Range, Del... 
Beavertail, ode Isl. . 
Twin River Pt., Wis.. 
Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis. 
Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla 
Montauk Point, N We 
Two Harbors, Minn. 
Hast Riv. Range, N. Y. 
Umpqua River, Oreg.. 
Cape Spencer, ‘Alask. . 
C’p. H nehinbrook, Ala. 
Manhattan Range, O. 


Sandusky Range, O 
St. Augustine, Fla 
Block Isl., 8. E., 
Cape Ann, Mass 


thouses (altitude of light in feet) 
ae “Cap e, Bt, vincent, Poets S 000 (232) ane 
Heligolan er. 
arc (233) 30, 60,000: "Point OT Soxbhe 
10) 30,000,000. 


France (276) 2 


Visibility. 


Height. 


es, and ‘aires at 


Station. 


Block Island, S. E., R.I.. 
Cape Stephens, Alaska. 
Cape Hatteras, N. C, 
Pensacola, Fla...... oil? 
New Dorp peacena ae Ws 
Cape Cod, Mas; ye 
Cape Charles, va. Boe Se 
Barnegat, N. J... one 


Station 


South Fox Island, Mich| 
Sand Hills, 
Currituck Besens 
Bodie Island, N.'C.... 
N.C... 
Galveston, Texas. . a 
Cape Henry, Virginia a2 
Monhegan Island, Me.. 
Crooked River, Fla.... 
Ediz Hook, Wash..... 
Fort Gratiot, Mich. 
Wind Point, Wis 
Makapuu, T. H.. 
South Buffalo, N.- : 
Chicago Harbor, Il. . 150 
Old Mackinac Pt.,Mich.| 140; 
St.Martin’sIsland,Mich| 140,000 
Ft. McHenry Range, M| 140 
Shinnecock, New York.. 
Pt. Conception, Calif. . 
Piedras Blancas, Cailif.. 
gave Mendocino, Calif 

Comfort, N. Y.. 
Caryetort | Reef, Fila. . 
Boston, Mass......... 
Manitou, Mich........ 
Matagorda, Texas.....] 
Point Reyes, Calif..... 
Point Hueneme, Calif. . 
Stannard Rock, Mich. . 
Outer Island, Wise. qf 
Los Angeles Har., , Calif 
Moose Peak, 
Bulkhead Bar R’n 
Cape San Blas, 
Port San Juan, P 
Cape San Juan, P. 


000 |}.Mona Island, P. R.. 


GREAT OCEAN STEA 


This list of ships, of 15,000 tons and over, is compiled from 
Ni etenath between perpendiculars means the Jena from “the: 
Regis-) L’gtb 
tered | Bet. |Brea | Dep 
Ton-| Per-| dth. th. 
.|p’die. 


st 


Ft.In.\Ft.In.| Ft.In. 
81 4/117 57 Arundel Castle, Br 

Windsor Castle, Br 

Conte Verdi, It 

Laurentic, Br. 

Ceramic, Br.. 

De Grasse, Fr 

Mount Vernon, T.S. 

Virginia, U. 

Pennsylvania, U.S 

Scharnhorst, Ger 

Lurline, U.S 

Mariposa, U.S 2 
Monterey, U. S........-. i 

Potsdam, Sg 


*Aramis, Fr 
*Chichibu aa Jap 
*Aorangi. B: 
Minnekahda, ic? - 
Malolo, ee S.. 


Patayeus, sie 
Columbia, U.S 


uilio, It 
ueen of Bermuda, Br. 
qe trathnaver, Br 
rathai rd, Br 


esident eEpO ests (Wa Sa..121, 
Bese Cesare, ; 


RpaE ‘Br 
Moldavia, Br 
Wes foralen 


Dorie, 


Montrose, Br. 

Pennland, Br. 

‘Montelare, Bree 

Cameronia, Br. 

Laneastria, Br 

Naldera, Br... 

*Christiaan Huygens Hol 
President Fillmore, U.S. 
Almanzora, Br ye 
President Johnson, U.S. 
oo B ‘fi 


win ; 


rnarvon Castle, Br. 


liance, Ger, 
a B 


wo G 5 
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9 
ecw 
5 
6 
8 
6 
5 
4 
30 
i 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
2 5 
6 
3 
2 0 
0 
3 
41 
2 
a5 
ql 
1 
Shh 
1 
4 
2 
4 
ue 
oe 
4 
2 
2 
es 
2 
oy 
Dy 
2 
8 
3-8 
an 
2 
1 
3) 
me 
Os 
0 
1 
6 
Oo. 
1 
1 
3 
8 
Kea) 
3 
Re 
3 
Biss 
3 
1 
4 


Apeeeeaeeee 


a a van a tes 
y relt, . 


Tel 
ct bs alee Tonnage of Normandie is estimated 


NS 
a 


loyds. i 
Bente official dimensions as given to the Almanac by hull ae about. 30, 
hie ench Line (June 14, 1935) are; length overall, | 1.4? 
e -{t.; length between perpendiculars, 963 ft.; 

U at main deck, 117 ft., 9 in.; beam at corbelled 

omenade deck, dio Ae 6 in.; moulded depth to 

romenade deck, 4 in.; height from keel to 

top ; chart ae. ay ft.; loaded draught, 36 ft., 


t 


World’s Shipping. 


THE MERCHANT FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 
(The Agires on this page, by Lloyd’s Register of Spole. cover all vessels of 100 tons or over.) 


No. 0} Gross ; On |No. of 


No. of 


769 


Gross 


JULY 1./Ships.| Tonnage. 
.|82,916|64,641,418 — 


132, 07,6 
- 1321344 165,641,035 
32,247|69,734,310 


. | 130/979 |64°885,972 


Gross. ON 0. of| G 
JULY 1. Siape, Tonnage. ||JULY 1.|Ships.| Tonnage. ||JULY 1. Snips, Tonnage He 
1891, . . |32,277|22,912,753||1903. . . |28,901/33,501,855 , .. (80,836 /49,089,552/|19: 
1392... 81083 23, 672,098 ||1004. -}20/ 283134, 786, 132 "2: Borraol4'ver sel lagse. cc 
Si : :750|35,998,1 7 87 |48,6 - {82,1 
_ 1894.) 130;640|247547,597||1908. . | 130/087 37880457 917. ps | yee ame ae 
1895. |, [30,288] 25,086.199|11907. . .|30/1971391435'788||1915 a, ‘ 
1896, .. |29,801/25,593.186||1908. . | |30,524|40°920/551 : 
1897... }28,280]25,889,044111909.. | |30:536/41447/825)|1920. | 1065/1931. 
1898. . .|27,982|26,543,360}| 1910. - : |30,053|41,912'520||1921. .. |33°206161.974.653 11939... 
1899. . . |27,816/27,613,851|/1911. . - |30,082/43,144'909||1922. | | |33'935/64'370°786||1933. 
1900. 27,840 28,907. 358 1912... 30, 316 44,600, 677 |/1923.... [33,507|65,166,238| (1934. 
ie F ; re 113]|1924: : | |32'956/64:023.567 ‘ 
1901... -28:209130,479.971 7 924. |. 132:956/64,023.567 ||1935 
GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. 
ON JULY 1. U. 8. Gr. Brit. — France. | Japan. ania } Holland. 


Italy. 


Belgium. 


8,469,649 /|19, 134,857 |4,151,552 U'say. 45% 
8,871,037|19,637,418|3,15 008 2089.01 
9,924.518121,035,149 3,225,294 2° p i 193,538 
2,907,300/16,555,471/3,503,380/2,233,631|2,325,266]1,857,829 U'so1 B11 1'370,097 313,276 
16,324,024/18,330,424) 672,671)/3,245,194/2,995,878|2,114,190|1,848,34812,406,958| 464,659 
17,026,002/19,571, 717,450/3,652,249 |3,354,806|2,584,058|2,225,787|2,650,573| 551,03 
16,986,196 /19,295,637/1,887,408]3,845,792/3,586,91812,600,861/2,632,713|2,866,335|........ 
16,952,018/19,281,549/2,590,073/3,737,244|3,604,147]2,551,912|2,625,741|3,033,742| 605,050 
5,956,967 |19,105,838/2,953,671/3,498,233 of Peed 707 |2,505,393}2,556,417 |2,832,212] 560,597 
5,3 0/19,440,711/3,073,713/3,511,98 9,807 |2,680,642/2,600,831|3,028,661| 542,583 
4.797, 717|19,399.797|3,110,918)3, 490,606 35 ay" 617]2.841,905|2,064,904/3,240,630| 507,473 
‘e 585,300/19,309, 022/3,363,046 3,469,980/4,033,304|2,824'225|2'654,003 3,483,383] 499,229 
4,537,958|19,875,350/3,777,251 3,344,465 4,139,815 )|2'968,207 2,816,705/3,428,817| 492,609 
if 377,114|20,166,331 |4!092'552/3.378,663 |4,186,652/3 ,224,493|2,939,067|3,284,660| 529,043 
13,946,846 20,438,444/4'229'235 3,530,879 |4,316,804|3,668,289 3,086,315 3,331,226 553,037 
13,642,183|23|379,999 4,254,601 |3,566,227 14,276,341 |4,065,506/3,118,170|3,335,673 7,470 
,546,620|22,784,383|4,164,842|3,557,006|4,255,014/4,166,839|2,963,840]3,390,572 537,442 
33 13/357,799 121,819,687 |3,901,274|3,512.219/4,258, 159 079,540)|2,765,457|3,149,807| 456,207 
34 13,045,037 |20,841,218 |3,690,990/3,298,053 |4,072,707 |3,981,354'2,618,016|2,928,396| 414,655 
Ue 12/852,250|20,510,921|3,703,662|3,025, 136|4,085,650|3,967,972)2, 558,383(|2,884,406| 402/221 
SHIPBUILDING IN THE WORLD. 
we United Kingd.} Dominions. | Denmark, France. Germany. Holland. 
EAR. a | | 
No.| Tons. Tons No. Tons. | No.| Tons. | No. Tons. 
45,198) 6) 42/4021... ctivcennas 120} 113,075 
28! 35,277 OF 242,752) one fee 201) 180,197 
23) 20,445 6 18,828)... iepanies 146} 148,77! 
13] 26,150) 3 18,715 cod otter 74| 74,026 
46] 37,766 34 ee ee eras 100} 137,086 
30] 60,669 50 vt) eee Peres 99) 183,149 
37| 77,238 65| 210,663] 242/509,064 98} 232,402 
23) 41,01 62] 184,509] 195|/575,264)/ 60) 163,132 
24) 49,479 27 6,644] 109)345,062 35} 65,632 
33 93 26} 79,685) 108/175,11 41] 63,627 
21) 73,268 35| _75,569| 121/406,374 47| 78,823 
: 25) Fedee| 38) Lt) Cotes] aa) nn 
20) 72,03: y 133: 289, r 
335 L erie $30 31/138,712 20| . 81,416] 81/376,416 74| 166,754 
489) 1,522,623 34/111)496 16} 81,607] 85)249,077 77| 186,517 
481| 1,478,563 38 137,230 i gba 18 245, re C eae 
sel «Sar ¥ Vo | ale es Pye 33/129] 15) 50,871 
0,2! t 49,399 
9 2|_ 8.731 6,5, 


Norway. Sweden. 


United States. |Oth’rC’ntr’s. 


Tons. 


World Total. 
No. 
1,719|2,901,769 


Tons. 


~ 
Seams 
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Tons. | No.| Tons.| No.| Tons.} No Tons. | No. 
89|50,255| 22) 13,968] 174] 284,223) 52 
74|50,637| 25] 18,524) 205 76,448] 83 
61/54,204| 26] 15,163] 94) 200,762). 35 
59|62,070| 27] 20,319 84] 177,460} 10 
52|42,458| 34! 26,769) 211 4,247) 18 
44146,103| 34] 26,760) 326] 997,919} 27 
51/47,7 36] 39,583] 929]3,033,030) *40 
82|57,578| 53 50, 971)1,051)4, 078, 385) 16 
30/38,8 46 63,82 509 2)4 4,253) 52 
35|51,458] 27) 65,911) 1731, 006 413) 78 
23/32,391] 14) 30,0 59 19.138] 45 
48/42,61 10) 20,118 83 1728ir 14 
34) 25,13! 12) 31,211 79| 139,463) 12 
48|28,805| 17] 53,750} 101| 128,776] 14 
25| 9,23 14) 53,518] 78] 150,613) 11 
12| 5,363) 18! 67.361 66] 179,218] 3: 
12/10,401} 20'106,912 63 1,357) 24 
51|39,604| 29,107,246 63| 126,063} 24 
53/53,843| 31/131. "781| 100 6.687| 27 

1) 1,255} 15] 82, eit oH aes 21 
ei ie ROL Do SIR] O15 18,847 | bead 
1' 3,6161 13! 49,986 6 1 13 


26 
24,778 


144) 302, 
230) 482,112 


_ Sailing Ships—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from 
Spain (Palos) to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, 
Aug. 3 to Oct. 12. His second voyage, in 1493, 
from Cadiz, Spain, to Dominica, in the West Indies 
(Sept. 25-Nov. 3) was made in 40 days; his third, to 
Trinidad (May 30-July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his 
fourth and last, to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in 
about 62 days. Ponce de Leon was with Columbus 
on the second voyage, 

' The American-built, British-owned ship, James 

r “Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, 

for several hours—a record, 
The Flying Cloud twice made the voyage from New 
_ York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, in 89 days. 
~The ‘tmedium” clipper, Andrew Jackson, did it in 

~~ 89 days. The clipper ships often spread 40,000 
Square feet of sail to drive 2,000 tons of cargo. 

. Two German 4-mast barques, the Padua and the 
Priwall sailed from Hamburg on Oct. 31, 1933 and 
arrived at Melbourne on Jan. 5, 1934—66 days. 

The British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Hobson’s Bay, 
Melbourne, Australia, in 63 days, 18-hours, 15 
minutes. 

The Tweed, a British non-clipper ship, made the 
run (1875-6) from Sydney, Australia, to Dungeness, 

ngland, in 69 days. y 

The Northern Light, ‘‘medium”' clipper, sailed from 
San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. The 
Tun north from Cape Horn was made in 38 days. 

The James Baines sailed from Boston Light, to 

Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 6 hours. 

“ The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 

sailed from N, Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 25 

minutes, under command of Capt. Asa Eldridge, of 

Yarmouth, Mass. 

. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 1846, sailed 

from Liverpool to New York in 16 days. 

_. The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 

peror's Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 

the Lizard, /ngland, in 12 days 4 hours 1 minute and 
ay 19 seconds, 3,013 nautical miles, average speed 

SS wet knots. The best day’s.run was 341 nautical 

es. ’ 


Steamships—The first ship to use steam in cross- 
_ ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built at 
_ New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on May 
; 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, during 
_. 18 of which she used her side-paddles. She was a 
sailing vessel with steam auxiliary, 
Ely if The Great Western, on her maiden voyage, from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the distance 
tm April, 1838, in 15 days, 
_ The Sirius, in April, 1838, went from England to 
_ New York in 1814 days, 
_ The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
came from Liverpool to New York in 14 days 8 hours, 
The Great Western's best record across the ocean 
was 10 days 10 hours 15 minutes. 
_ . In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic 
‘ vepend ae 9 “ete 19 hours 25 minutes. 
e Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days 1 hour 45 
_. minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days 2 hours 48 
_ minutes; the City of Brussels, in 1869, in 7 days 22 
hours 3 minutes; the Baltic, in 1873, in 7 days 20 
a rary 9 minutes; the City of Berlin, in 1G a 7 days 
15 0. in 7 


ewe) 
ia 
yf 


__-~+-18 hours 48 minutes; the Arizona. in 1880, 
Be ert hours 23 minutes; the Alaska, in 1882, in 
6 days 18 hours 37 minutes; the Etruria, in 1888, in 
_ 6 days 1 hour 55 minutes; the Majestic, in 1891, in 
6 days 18 hours 8 minutes; the Lucania, in 1894, 


ax x / 


__ The Washington Monument at the Nation 
+Gapipal, isa fepering shaft or obelisk of white eae 
655 feet, 5 1-8 inches in height, and 55 feet 1 1-2 
F ee panare c ecucye apie, 38 53 21 .681 N.; 
jude, 4 2 € corners 
vo July 4, 1848. gene atts i 
ork progressed slowly until 1854, 00, 
having been subscribed, when a block ct slate 
which had originally stood in the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome, and which had been sent by the 
Pope to be set in the Monument, was stolen, 
The first 150 feet of the obelisk had been built 
of dressed white Maryland marble, in 2-foot courses. 
Upon resumption, the first thirteen courses were 
_ built of white Massachusetts marble. _ All the courses 
above that are of white Maryland marble backed 
_ with New England granite up to 452 feet. Above 
that the walls are entirely of marble. 
werk, inne Cae yee oe ae pounds, was 
e ec. 6, , and marked - 
Dletion of the work, Bye Se som 


FAST OCEAN PASSACES. 


4 days 10 hours 41 minutes, at the rate of 26.06 knots 


an hour. > ou 

The foregoing records, since and including 1856, 

| are between New York and Queenstown, 2,780 miles. 

The Mauretania, in 1935, was sold for junk, after 
/she had been stripped of the furnishings and other 
mementoes, and finally was sent to a break-up yard. 
in the north of the British Isles. ‘ _ 

The Britannia of 1840 was the first of four ships 
entered by Samuel Cunard in the Atlantic service. 
The line is building a new ship, the Queen Mary, 
whose tonnage will exceed 70,000 and whose crossing 
time is expected to be about four days. The Cunard 
Line was originally the British and North American 
Steam Packet Company. It was founded by Mr. 
Cunard, the son of a native Philadelphian who had 
moved to Nova Scotia, when the British Govern- — 
ment advertised for a mail contract service between 
England, Halifax and the United States. 

The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went from Sandy — 
Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, in 5 days — 
7 hours 38 minutes. 

The Leviathan, Oct. 4-10, went from New York to 
Cherbourg in 5 days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at an 
average speed of 24.67 knots. 

In Aug., 1933, the Italian Steamship, Rex, crossedthe 
Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambrose Light, New York 
Harbor, 3,181 miles, in 4 days, 13 hours, 58 minutes. 

The ‘Europa of the North German Lioyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch. 20-25), 
from Cherbourg Breakwater, France, to Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, New York Harbor (3,157 nautical — 
miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 minutes. In July, 1933 
she covered that route (3,149 miles) in 4 days, 16 
hours, 48 minutes. 3 

The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) from 
the Breakwater at nerhoury to the Ambrose Chan- 
nel Lightship, (approximately 3,163 nautical miles, q 
in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an average apeat 
of 27.83 knots. or nautical miles. an hour. She went 
from N. Y. to Cherbourg in 4 days, 14 hours, and 
om Cherbourg to New York in 4 days. 17 hours, 24 ~ 


minutes, 

The Ttalian liner, Rex, on Aug. 16, 1930, passed 
Ambrose Light, Port of New York, having come 
from Gibraltar (3,181 miles) in 4 days, 13 hours, 

58 minutes. The best run of the Rex from New 
York to Gibraltar in 4 days, 16 hours, 15 minutes 
The French liner, Normandie in 1935, on her 
maiden voyage, went from Southampton Break- 
water, England, to Ambrose lightship, New York 
Bay, in 4 days, 11 hours, 42 minutes, at an average 
speed of 29,64 knots or nautical miles an hour. On 
the return trip she went from Ambrose Lightship to 
Bishop’s Rock, off Land End, England, 3,015 nau- 

tical miles, in 4 days, 3 hours, 28 minutes. 

The Empress of Britain, in Aug., 1934, went from _— 
Father Point, Quebec, to Cherbourg in 4 days, 6 — 
hours, 58 minutes. 

The same vessel, in May, 1933, went from Cher- 
bourg to Father Point, Quebec, in 4 days, 21 hours, 
° he te ait Omaha U.S 

e light cruiser Oma) of the U. S. Navy, in 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond Head, 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 
i DECOR: The average speed was 27.76 miles an , 

The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anchorage _ 
at San Pedro, Calif., at 1.01 p.m., on June 9, 192: 7 
and arrived at Diamond Head Light, Honolulu at 
11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautical miles in 72 _ 
hours, 36 minutes: an average speed of 30.66 nautical 

4 


m} 


miles an hour, The best day's run was 768 miles. 


ita WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


The capstone is crowned by a small right ‘a= 
mid of pure aluminum 5 6-10 inches aig Nea 
8 9-10 inches high, weighing 100 ounces, 
In the walls are memorial stones,. with inscriptions, 
contributed by States, cities and organizations. 
The cost of the Monument amounted to $1,300,000. 
The Monument was dedicated on Feb, 21, 1885 


ngers, was 
Ascent also by stairs (08) built 


Great Rivers Here and Abroad. 771 
PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
River. Outflow. Miles. River. Outflow. Miles 
Alabama..... Mobile River 350!| Neches 5 50 
++----|MobDiIIO River.........] 350]] Neches. ........... abine Lake, Tex..... 
Alleghany......... MODI ORAP Es. 5 Sos <a SLOHINGOSHOIs Wis a 5 a 5 Arkansas River 2 400 
Altamoha.......... Atlantic Ocean....... LOOHINGUBEE o coe dens Pamlico Sound. ie ahs 300 
Androscoggin... . . Kennebec River...) .: ISQUONIG? WER n hs Mississippi River... ... 1,283 
Apalachicola...... «|Chattahoochee River, 500)//Osage. ........006. Missouri River....... "460 
MpWansag ss ois. 62 SS Resear PROAWOR lo cis 1,460|)Passaio..........5. Newark Bay.....-... 100: 
Atciiafalaya.. 22121. Gulf of Mexico......, 200 he a Shao Andee See Gult of Mexico......). 350 
Mississippi River....:|  250||Pecos.... 2.2) 72217: ‘Rio Grande........... 800 
Yellowstone River... .. 500 pede (Yadkin)... .. Winyaw Bay, 8.C.... 300 
..|White River, Ark. .... 400||Penobscot,...,..... Atlantic Ocean........ 350 
..|Tombigbee River... ._- 300]|Platte.-........04. Missouri River........ 1,030 
-|Gulf of Mexico. 950}|/Potomac........... Chesapeake Bay. ..... 420 
Atlantic Ocean.. 250)/Powder............ Yellowstone River..... 400 
.|Missourl River. 500/|Rappahannock .|Chesapeake Bay. ..... 155 
ae ..|Arkansas River GGQHRea ze cbuyes cet Mississippi River... .-. 1,275 
Colorado, Tex. ..... Gulf of Mexico. 650)}|Red (of the North)..|Lake Winnipeg 545 
Colorado, Arizona...}Gulf of Califor 2,000}/Rio Grande .|Gulf of Mexico.. 1,650 
Columbia.......... }Pacific Ocean... .. 1,270/|Roanoke Albermarle Sound. 240 
Connecticut........ |Long Island Sound... . 390|/Rock... Mississippi River. 330 
oS eee {Alabama River....... 350] |Sabine Gulf of Mextoo.. 400 
Cumberland........ OMoRivenes ox e355 715}|Sacramento .|Suisun Bay...... 400 
Delaware: ...).....% Delaware Bay........ 350}/St. Croix. .. .|Mississippi River. 200 
Des Moines........ Mississippi River. . 450/|/St. Francis......... Mississippi River. 460 
mrolores. 5. Se52 srand River........... 250)/St. John’s (Fla.)....|Atlantic Ocean... .. 400 
Flint..............)Apalachicola River 350/|St. Joseph......... Lake Michigan........ 260 
Oe ga ee ee Toreen ay. . a... '0's 250)}|/San Joaquin........ Sacramento River..... 325 
Genesee........... Lake Ontario......... 245] /Santeefs us oxo te Atlantic Ocean........ 150 
i yee aa Colorado River....... 605||Savannah.......... Atlantic Ocean,....... 450 
Un a Pen ae, oe Colorado River....... 350/|Schuyl Kill ......... Delaware River....... 130 
ant tt Gee ee oe ee Lake Michigan........ PBGnBelbto foi Wite oc. Qhio River. 0 Whiskey 225 
Great Kanawha.....|/Ohio River........... 450||Shenandoah........ Potomac River........ 200 
RSTOOTLG et ea B. Colorado River....... 650}|Snake_ 2.50... 0.04. Columbia River....... 940 
2 eae ae Tennessee River. ..... 350/|Susquehanna....... Chesapeake Bay...... 420 
Housatonic......... |Long Island Sound. ... 150||Suwanee.......... Gulf of Mexico........ 250 
7 = a een jNew Work Bay «. «+, 315)|Tallahatchee....... Yazoo River. Soh 22 240 
BPR FB G8 Mississippi River... .... 435)|Tallapoosa.........|Alabama River. ...... 250 
dian cS es Atlantic Ocean........ 100}/Tar (Pamlico)...... Pamlico Sound........ 220 
PAG GI oe sissnes yf Chesapeake Bay...... 420)||Tennessee.......... Ohio River... 2: 5.23% 950 
Seesban: aoe |Missouri River... 300||Tombigbee......... Mobile River 500 
Kennebec ..|Atlantic Ocean. 190 nity .|Galveston Ba; 535 
Kentucky ../Obio River.... 250/|Wabash .|Ohio River 550 
Merrimac. . ..|Atlantie Ocean.. 150/| Washita .|Red Riv 550 
Minnesota . .-|Mississippi River. 475||White..... .|Mississippi Rive 690 
Mississippi. ..|/Gulf of Mexico. 2,486)! Willamette. .|Columbia River. 275 
issourl. ..|Mississippi Riv: 2, "945)| Wisconsin. . .|Mississippi River, e 400 
Miss.-Mo _.|Guilf of Mexieo........| 4,221|/Yazoo....... ...|Mississippi River...... 300 
ORES cis. 's sa os Mobile Bay.:...2..... 50|/Yellowstone........ Missouri River........ 800 
Vn See ae Hudson River......... 160)/Yukon.’........... Bering Sea s-../.. 605-0 2,300 
Monongahela,....... pane RAVEE.) 6 cstv 300\\ ¢ { 
PRINCIPAL FOREICN RIVERS. 
Lg’th Le'th Le’th 
River. Outflow, M's. Outflow. M’s. River, Outflow. M's. 
Albany..... Hudson Bay...| 610 Bay of Bengal.|1,250/|Rhone...... Gulf of Lyons..| 500 
zon. ...|Atlantie Ocean./3,900|, J ead Sea..... "200 |Rio Negro...|Amazon River. |1,400 
Amu Darya.|Aral Sea... .- - ,000}; ...|Coltumbia Riv..} 400) Riv.ofDoubt/Riv, Madeira. . 
Amur’. ..... Tartary -. .|2,900 ta... .|Atlantie Ocean.|2,300/ Saguenay ...|St. Law. Riy...| 405 
Bets 5: iterranean.| 75 Arctie Ocean. .| 2,860) St. John. Bay of Fundy..| 390 
Athabaska. ./Arctic Ocean 765 Bay of Biscay.) 650|St. Lawrence|Gulf St. Law... |1,900 
RBS ae a retic Ocean 605 ..|Beaufort Sea.. .|2,525)\St. Maurice. |St. Law. Riv...| 325 — 
Brahmaputra!|Bay of Bengal .|1,680 ’|Amazon River. 2,000) Salwin...... Gulf of 
U1) Ses See mieper River.| 500 .|Caribbean Sea.| 950 = ban 2a 1,750 
a ee Vistula River..| 450) Theiss River...| 500)\Sao Francis- 
Chure! Hudson Bay.. .| 1,000) Seine River....| 310 Atlantic Ocean./1,800 
Congo...... Atlantic Ocean.|2,900 .|China Sea..... 2,500 wan|Lake Winnipeg.|1,205 
Danube.. Black Sea... . .}1,725 North Sea. .... 575) lish Chan. 475 
arling..... Murray River .|1,160 Indian Ocean. +|2,310) .|Atlantic Ocean.| 250 
Dnieper Black Sea... . . 400 Hudson Bay.. -| 1/660) .|China Sea....- 1,650 
Dniester Black Sea... . 800 Gult of Guinea.|2'600 Amur River. . .|1,130 
rls See Sea of Azov. ..|1,100) Mediterranean.|4,000) T° . [Atlantic Ocean.| 550 
Drave...... Danube River .| '450||0 Gulf of Ob. . ..|3;200 North Sea.....| 219 
fakes 2: te Sea... 400 Baltic Sea... .. 550 Danube River . 800 ; 
Ebro... 2... Mediterranean.) 400 Atlantic Ocean.|1,300 Mediterranean.| 245 
EDI io ste os orth Sea. 700 Atlantie Ocean.|1,700 Euphrates... . .|1,150 
Euphrates... |Persian Gulf.. .|1,700 .|S8t. Law. River.| 685 Caspian Sea. . .|1,400 
Fraser...... acifie Ocean. .| "695 ‘/Parana River..|1,500 . .|Gult ot Danzlg.|_ 630 
Gambia.....|Atlantic Ocean.| 500 Atlantic Ocean,|2'450 . .|Caspian Sea. . .|2,300 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal.|1,540 Great Slave Lk.|1,065 .|Tasman rile .- ; 
Garonne. ... Bay of. of Biscay .| ‘38 Riv. .|1,000 North Sea... .- ‘lg, fe : 
Hamilton eaqpin au Bay.| 350)Po ..+| 420 --| Yellow Sea. - 3 ee 
Hoang-bo... Peehili. . .|2,700 innipeg) 545 eae Seen 1300 
Judus.. ¢ Sh Sea. . .|1,700!! Rh Sit 00|| Zambezi... .|Indian Ocean. . 


The source of the St. norage River is in the State of Minnesota. 
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Te _ Canals in the United States. 

FEDERAL CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. _ 


(Data by Chief of Engineers, U. 8S. Army. Canals in éialics are ship canals.) j ; 
Rapid progress is being made in constructing the inland waterways from Boston, Mass., to the Rio Grande, 


| Total | ; D 
Opened. | Length. | Width. D'th 


aa 


State and Name. , Points Connected. 


Massachusetts. - Year. Miles. | Feet. | Feet. 
. Cape Co ASS API te Buzzard-Cape Cod Bays........- Pecsieie's an 1914 13.00} 100 | 25.0 
rf 7 ew York, | : 
~~ Black ee are La teretoL> East Bank, Niagara River at Buffalo....... 1914 3.3 200 21 : 
Delaware. 
Waterway... fy Blaise) -fer Delaware-Rehoboth Bays... ......e+++++++ 1916 12. 40-50 6), g 
d Ree eake ae ee Can.|Delaware River-Chesapeake Bay..........+ 1934 - 20.8 90 12 3 
_ Nort arolina. § ; 
Waterway........eeeees Swan Quarter Bay-Deep Bay..... bets Srroprnn 1911 5,500 ft.) 50 6» 4 
> Thoroughfare............ Thoroughfare Bay-Cedar Baye... seat 1921 1.50} 50 fa @ 
Dismal Swamp (Lake ar 
Dee DLUMMOAG) 22 es. 6 Deep Creek-Turners Cut... 2... cee eee ede eese ees 25 50 : 
Intracoastal Waterway. ..|Norfolk, Va.-Beaufort Inlet, N.C........,. 1930 197.91} 90-250; .12- 
Intracoastal Waterway .. .|Beaufort-Cape Fear River, Jacksonville, N.C. 1932 116.5 | 40-90 |3-12" 
Intracoastal Waterway...|Cape Fear River, N. C.-Winyah Bay, 8S. C..|49% Com. 94.5 75 8 7 
BP raincoats Waterway...{Winyah Bay-Charleston, S. C. (including|Practicall : 
an ntracoastal Waterway... nya ay-Charleston, S. C. c g| Practically Z 
12) ae Estherville-Minim Creek Canal)..,...... completed 74 60-90 | 4-10 3 
' Intracoastal Waterway...|Charleston-Beaufort, S. C...........-++++> Com. 1929 72.5 5 te 
-Intracoast: ee , .|Beaufort, 8. C.-St. Johns River, Fla....... . 1932 233 75-150 7 
' orida, 
Florida Waterway... ....|Jacksonville-Miami............-..--+.++.-+ le B83 100 8 i 
_ Waterway...... % Storer 165.3 | 80-200} 6-12 q 
_., Louisiana. te i 
_ Hanson Canal, La......../Bayou Teche-West Cote. Blanche. Bay..... 1923 4.1 $0 5 j 
_ Harvey Canals, La....... No. 1 Lake Salvadore and...,....... Jo's oie s [ove pin iete orate 5.5 fosecso% or 4 
SAAN No. 2.Bayou Lafourche, La., with Miss. R.|........ ae 7.2 40 5 . 
_ The Louisiana and Texas “a 
Intracoastal Waterway: 
New Orleans-Sabine Substan- 
_ River Section... tially 346 100 9 
Sabine River-Corp Com plet’d 
PMOHTISt Se Chloe cis. 6 + oe. 01y x00 eb olelaisiapleneinleisinbieleve n¥0 «16> lel Partially 295 100 9° 
i ant .|Beaumont-Orange-Port Arthur-Gulf of Mex. |98% com. 46 |125-450/25-35 - 
es nois. i : 
wy Il. and Mississippi Canal.}La Salle, Il.-Mississippi River....... sistas 1906 75 35 7 
- Illinois Bvaterway Priseisice* Lake Michigan-Mississippi River..........- 1933 326 {160-200}. 9 
owa. 
Pecinirs. ne Deroy ce LeClaire to foot of Smith Island, Miss. River. 1922 3.6 80 7 
i abama. - 
_ Colbert Shoals Canal..... 1911 8.06 80 7, 
Muscle Shoals Canal. - A R... 1890 Ais? 57 
Intracoastal Waterway... 1934 183 1100-300) 9-10 


Michigan. 


x St. Marys Fails, Canal, S.,)Around Falls, St. Marys River ...,.......- 1896 7,400 ft. 80 24% 
“St. Marys Falls, Canal, N.|Around Falls, St. Marys River............ 1919 77515 ft. 80 24% 
Keweenaw Waterway.....|Lake Superior-Portage Bay-Keweenaw Bay. 25 120 20 


_. Wisconsin. 


\ 


.|Sturgeon Bay-Lake Michigan............- 7,200 ft.}160-250] 19° 
.|Around Ohio River Falls at Louisville...,.. 2 200 9 
Willamette Falls near Oregon City......... 8,500 ft. 40 C1 
..|At the Cascades, Columbia River.......... 3,000 ft. 90 ua See 
, |The Dalles-Celilo Falls, Columbia River... . 8.50 45°" i758 


75 
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Tons, Dollars, Tons. 

71,290.304 882,263,141 | 40,494,672 

79,282,496 | 1,119,774,214 | 46,808,613 
8. 254 30. 555 


72,037,391 1,079,675, 45,416,956 
81,875,108 | 1,117,817, $1,334,641 

85,679,087 | 1,063,875,987 | 5 
83,354: 1,131,653,15 52,712,269 
2: 86,902,997 | 1,183,123,800 | 53,204,335 
774,326 | 92,622,017 | 1,000,327,459 | 60,385,767 
82,987,481 | 72,897,752 760,968,185 | 45,726,085 


776,352,796 | 44,613,671 521,686,758 | 26,457,529 
RTS 10,519 804 


724, i 710.8 Hi 
875,288,662 | 40,307,893 534,411,772 | 22.579.468 


42,248,131 | - 620;060,128 | 25,550,181 210,515. 


240,196,388 | 


# 


66,009,703 
‘} 73,717;252 


- 


¥ 
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* CARGO TRAFFIC ON CHIEF FOREIGN CANALS. 


3 St. Canadian 
Year. (Cal.) Welland, Lawrence, (Total). 
Wy Short Tons. | Short Tons. | Short Tons. 
3,061,012 4.409.467 | 15,198,808 
2,276,072 2,067,962 8,735,383 
3,076,422 3,734,065 9,407,021 
3,391,419 3,319,919 | 10,026,055 
3,755,912 4,541,528 | 11,199,435 
5,037,412 4,536,374 | 12,869,097 
5,640,298 5,206,988 | 14,130,667 
5,214,514 6,123,701 13,477,66 
7,247,459 7,912,952 | 17,488,311 
7,439,617 8,411,542 | 18,720,441 
4,769,866 5,718,651 | 13,699,647 
6,087,910 6,179,023 14,803,334 
7.273.886 6,036,980 | 16,189,074 
8,537,460 6,693,800 | 17,960,650 
9,194,130 6,951,064 | 18,780,489 
9,280,452 6,660,052 | 18,069,252 


Panama Canal figures are for years ended June 30. 
The cargo traffic in 1935, was 25,309,527. 

Kiel (Kaiser Wilhelm) canal figures are for years 
ending Mch. 31. That waterway connects the 
Baltic and North Seas, 61 miles; cost $96,000,000; 
opened in 1895. 

The new Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, opened Aug. 6, 1932, is 27.6 miles 
long from the outer harbors of Port Weller on Ontario 
and Port Colborne on Erie. The difference in water 
level, 327 feet, is overcome by § locks. Vessels with 
a draught of 25 feet can use the canal and make the 
St. Lawrence passage as far as Prescott. The canal 


Suez. Panama, Manchester. Kiel. 
Metric Tons.| Long Tons,| Net Tons. re Le 
15,266,155 4,888,454 434,046 Na 707 
17,574,657 9,374,499 4,387,363 9,062,190 
18,118,999 | 11,599,214 3,293,670 9,484,454 » 
20,743,245 10,884,910 4,273,54 12,805,159 
22,730,162 | 19,567,875 5,363,940 | 14,791,549 
25,109,882 | 26,994,710 5,435,508 | 13,434,162 
26,761,935 | 23,958,836 5,881,691 | 14,694,673 
26,060,377 | 26,037,448 6,830,879 | 18,906,243 
28,962,048 | 27,748,215 6,359,420 | 20,142,736 
31,906,000 | 29,630,709 6,256,895 | 18,509,553 
34,516,000 | 30,663,006 6,558,589 | 24,243,781 
28,511,000 | 30,030,232 6,290,625 | 21,171,638 
25,332,000 | 25,082,800 5,898,289 | 16,816,408 
23,632,000 | 19,807,998 6.318,935 | 12,851,517 
26,915,000 | 18,177,728 5,389,069 | 14,762,025 
31,751,000 | 24,718,651 5,949,970 | 16,645,855 


is electrically operated. The total cost is approxi- 
EEA Buen anal whleh ia 104 

e Suez Canal, whic -50 miles long, and 
dates from 1869, has no locks. Fe : 

France is digging a canal which will extend along 
the Rhine from Rotterdam to Basle and thence to 
and along the Rhone to Marseilles and the Medi- 
terranean, thereby connecting that sea with the 
North Sea. Completion of the 200,000 h.p. power 
station at Kembs, has put one section of the canal, 
north from Basle, in operation. 

A canal connecting the Baltic and White Seas 
has been completed and put-in operation. It enables 
ships to go between Leningrad and Archangel with- 
out the long northward trip around Scandinavia. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 
(Opened for Navigation Aug. 15, 1914. Headquarters, Balboa Heights, C. Z.) 


The Panama Canal fs a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the At- 
lantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific Ocean 
(Gulf of Panama). It is approximately 9° North 
latitude and 79° West iongitude, almost due south of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of the 
Rio Grande. Dams were built across these valleys to 
form lakes on which the ships are floated, and con- 
nection between the two valleys, through the inter- 
vening divide, was made by excavating Culebra Cut 
(officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm of 
the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and the 
bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet above sea 
level, giving normai depth of 45 feet. The channel 
through Gatun Lake is 234 miles long, and the Cut is 
8 miles long. 

‘The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they have 
erossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side the lift Is 
made at Gatun Locks, which haye 3 steps or cham- 
bers, called lower, middle and upper. On the Pacific 
side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel Lock, at the 
Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two at Miraflores 
Locks, about a mile to the south; between them is 
Mirafores Lake, with its surface normally 54 feet 
above sea level. Sections at sea level extend between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun Locks, 6% miles, and 
between the Pacific and Miraflores Locks, 8 miles. 

The reason for not making the whole Canal at sea 
level was the greater expense and time involved than 
in the existing lock canal. The line of the Canal is 
Betas cop ooutieest and the Pacific end is 27 miles 


elevation 82 feet. 

The Canal can handle any ship now afloat, with 
the exception of the Normandie and the Queen Mary 
which are longer than the lock chambers. It is ex- 
pated that eventually a third set of locks will be 

uilt, of epee dimensions and depth than the pres- 
ent locks. he third set of locks would also nearly 
double the capacity for ships of all sizes, and with 
them the Canal should be able to handle all of the 
traffic to be developed in the next hundred years. 

A concrete dam across the Chagres River at 
Alhajuela was completed in 1935, creating Madden 
. The entire dam is about 974 feet long, 223 
feet high, 191 feet wide at the base, 25 feet wide at 
the top, and contains about 497,000 cubic yards of 
material. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 


square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
level, providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubie feet 
of water for use in maintaining the level of Gatun 
Lake during dry seasons. A hydro-electric power 
plant of 20,000 KVA capacity is located beside the 
spillway, providing additional and reserve 
that of the Gatun hydro-electric station. 

It is economically feasible to pump water from 
the ocean into Gatun Lake for lockages, and with 
the building of more locks the capacity of the Canal 
can be extended indefinitely. 

It could be made into a sea-level Canal if economi- 
cally justified. y 

Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 square miles 
at normal level. It is impounded behind Gatun Dam, 
built of rock and earth across the Chagres River. at 
Gatun, connecting the hills on either side with a low 
hill near the center of the valley. The entire dam is 
about 14% miles long, 105 feet high, half a mile wide 
at the base, 100 feet wide at the top, and contains 
about 23 million cubic yards of material, The central 
hill was used as the foundation for the spillway, a 
concrete dam surmounted by 14 steel regulating gates, 
through which excess water can be wasted, preventing 
the rising of the surface of the lake to a dangerous 
level. A hydroelectric station of 13,140 kilowatt 


capacity is located beside the spillway, and electricity ; 


is distributed along the length of the Canal. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the center line of the Canal 
but excluding the cities of Colon, at the Atlantic end, 
and Panama, at the Pacific, which remain within 
Panama. It has an area of 553 square miles, includ- 
ing land and water and a population of 41,102, 
as of 1935, including military and civilian per- 
sonnel, 

The Zone was granted to the United States by 
treaty with Panama of Februa 6, 1904, 
United States paid Panama $10,000,000 and $250,- 
000 per year after the ninth year, and subsequently 


aid Colombia $25,000,000 under the treaty of 1922. - 


he United States has acquired title to all of the land 
in the Canal Zone, reimbursing private owners, and 
no land is now available for private ownership. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914. Traffie in the early years was 


hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, - 


and tbe Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 
adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921, with in- 
terest on the investment in earlier years compounded 
annually at oe RS geiabihed by the Bureau of 
Efficiency at $525, ,O61. 
the investment (on June 30, 1934) $543,744,707. 

The tolls in the year ended June 30, 1935 were 
$23,307,063, and the net revenue was $15,540,723. 
Interest charge on the investment was $16,312,341, 
or $771,618 more than the net revenue. 
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‘Noted Dams, Here and pe 


GREAT DAMS OF MODERN TIMES. | Seay ae 
Name, Location, Year Completed. { a Height. (StorageCap.{ Cost. 


» AMERICAN DAMS. Feet. |Million Gals. Dollars. 
z r Navigation. : 5 oe Were ; 
*<Gavun, Panama Canal (1914); by U.S. (War Dent.) Government, ....] 105 | 1,878,520 | 9,823,000 
Mississippi River, below Minneapolis (1917); by U.S. (War Dept.) eres He ae 37106'000 
“Black Warrior Ber Ales 1D); by & ‘ pm Dept.) Government. . 1060 
For Power, Flood Control or Water Supply. Crk 384 63,000,000 
me, _ Grand Coulee (Diablo) Columbia River, Wash.; U. 8. Gov t.; power r 00! 
i Wilson (Muscle hoAiortenanesane R.: by U.S. (War Dept.) Govt.; power 113 pga 7 
Wheeler, Tennessee River, by U. S. Govt., Dower Ob Saee 37000 08014 
- Norris, Clinch River, by U. S. Govt.; power ........-----+-++++++-- “3 33000 GOD 
Osage, ‘‘Lake of the Ozarks’’ (1931) center otf M t are? 3eO00'000 
San Gabriel, Calif.; also for ‘flood control and _wa 4 $7'000'000 
Keokuk, Iowa, Mississippi River (1913); flood control. . ace Pettit ys 
Conowingo, Md,, Susquehanna River (1930) oe 000'000 
- Harrodsburg, Ky., Dix River (1925) th 16'000'000 
‘Martin, Cherokee Bluffs, Ala., Tallapoosa River (1926) 6 oo O00 
‘Pardee, Calif., Mokelumna River (1929); water supply 357 paths 
O'Shaughnessy, Calif., Tuolumne River (1923) ;SanFranciscowatersupply| 341 ae orgy 
Ashokan, N. Y., Catskill Watershed (1915); N. Y. City water supply. . 252 Fo 30 OGH 
’ . Schoharie, N. Y., Catskill Watershed (1924); N. Y. City water supply.} 182 ivaaeode 
_ Kensico, N. ¥., Bronx Watershed (1915); N. Y. City water supply....} 307 3°337'000 | 
: » Croton Lake, N. Y., Croton Watershed (1905); N. Y. City watersupply| 297 1337, 
ite ’ 
Bite itawynoe reson; by the U. 8. Govt,.......0.s2 02s Suge de eene de oe! 405 6,000,000 
hs Owyhee, Oregon; by the U. S. Govt...........--.+ 545 BS Bee ana 
328 1,439,000 
306 4,149,000 — 
280 533,515. | 3,890,000 — 
vee Gat cls 348,660 1,755,000 
icated by =e 
LBB So tming i ocmo Bor mio coro ee 250 391,021 5,500,000 
y , hgh nid br en , ( 
x Power, Flood Control, or Irrigation. ' q 
nnar, Sudan, Blue Nile, near Makwar (1926); irrigation............ Oe eS Ae0 C08 Er fille Gs ; 
suan, Hgypt, on the Nile (1912, then enlarged); irrigation...... sane ie 520,008 |. a3 o0C Gd 
iKrishnaraja, British India; for irrigation... 2.2... 0.2.1 ewe eee aaa z 73'730'000. 4 
apa Barrage, paces pe Mie oe pasate (1928-1932); irrigation ..... he “Sarena: |e a 
rtebeestpoort, Sout reap (lO2S)\ Staion on, . Senet ier wee Pets f -000, 
Dneiper Ss asia poner ae oe : a0 291,800 {110,000,000 
Truyere River, France (Sou # DOWEI crasleretajerine Oy errot sauerd fee Se ats a cog pele 
Ottiaachad. Germany; completed, power and other purpos: 3 57 33.007 14,000.60 
. Barberine, Switzerland, Alps (1921): power.............- ‘ 271 aya eee or 
_-Jandula, near Andujar, Spain (1930); power. = Z 295 aheoen 15 Don ONO 
Esla, near Zamora, Spain; power.......-.-- er <e  aee aero 000, ; 
Dea iaeio. Pemantines Movico (lage power, alc Tit | S80:387 |""8,000,000 
on Martin, Tamaulipas, Mexico F DOWER: CLG. ir ei aiminte, eal Si5r2% fee 5 -9; , 
__ Jerry O'Connell, Bananeiras, Bahia, Brazil, power.......-.+++.s+++ 110 23,100 5,000,000 ; 
ae ; i fluence of ; Corps of Engineers. Construction of the dam proper . 
A aoriueen Pata 8 893 ral below she Bee = aay he | by the "Pormees Valley Authority began in Novem- — 
_ the French Broad and Holston Rivers, ferming the 4 1 heel g pea naa pene 
Pennessee River 4}4 miles above Knoxville, Tenn. pene ane eons oe oe of ite Gare. .€s sees 
¢ 259 miles above Paducah. Ky., where the Ten- | yo uce . completed, its generating capacity will be — 
_ messee joins the Ohio. By "oad it is 115 miles from about 360, horsepower, according to tentative 
 Nashyille, 135 miles from Birmingham, and 155 miles plans. ‘ 
Norris Dam, formerly called the Cove Creek Dam, 
is located about 20 miles northwest of oxville, — 
__ It is a gravity-type concrete structure approxi- | Tenn., on the Clinch River nearly 80 miles above the 
_ mately nine-tenths of a mile long, 113 feet high from | point Where that tributary joins the Tennessee. y 
pase to level of lake, 101 feet wide at base, has 58 | is named for United States Senator George W. Nor- _ 
__thirty-eight-foot-wide spillways, each permitting the | ris, of Nebraska. Norris Dam will be 266 fect high 
_ flow of 10,850 cubic feet of water per second at nor- | from foundation to roadway, 210 feet thick at the 
Sew ake level. A 20-foot concrete roadway crosses | base, and 1,872 feet long at the crest. The elevation — 
ver along the crest of the dam. of roadway on the crest will be 1,060 feet above 
mean sea level. The waters impounded by Norris 
Dam will form an artificial lake of 3,650,000 acre-feet — 
covering some 80 square miles with a shore line of 
705 miles. The cost of the project is estimated — 
at about $33,000,000.. ; 
Two 66,000 horsepower generating units will be 
installed in the Norris Dam power house. : 
Norris Dam is primarily a storage dam, Wilson — 
and Wheeler Dams are what are called run-of-the- — 
Tiver plants. When the river is high much power 
can be pro per at Wilson and Wheeler. When the — 
river is low, little power is available. On the other ; 


hand, Norris Dam, with its enormous reservoir, can 
store a year’s rainfall from several thousand square 
miles, So these and future dams will be connected — 
To - S.| with transmission lines. ; ; Y 
AR . OL 
$ : SEA SHELLS, AND BUTTONS. 
The early Indians of North America made beads 
d m the shells of clams, fresh-water mussels, and 
abalone, and used the same beads or “wampum’’ 
as @ medium of exchange. 
» Aquatic shells were recognized as a raw material 
_of commerce by the colonists, who depended entirely 
upon oyster shells for their supply of lime. The 
supply of shells in these early years came not only 
; m shells resulting from the accumulation of cur- 


nt 
9] 


* ™~ 


tt shucking, but also from old heaps of shells 
osited through hundreds of years by the Indians. novelty jewelry as cuff | 
_ By 1880 the principal use of oyster shells was for latter shells more than 100 
building up lowlands for wharves, railway beds, etc., bearing regions of the Ohio River, 


Famous Bridges—Western Samoa. 


NOTABLE BRIDCES. 


j Chan- B 
River or Bay, Etc. Location. nel |Com-|| River or Bay, Bic. Location. eas 5 Com- 
nN Span. |pleted Span. |pleted 
SUSPENSION. S.I.S'd (“‘Outerb'dge’’) Tottenv'le,.NY.~ 750| 1928 
AL y NJ. 
ok ae Ae eek San Francisco. . .| 4,200] Bldg.}|Allegheny River. .... Sewicklen eae: 750} 1910 
Washington"). mie es N.J.|3 1931 NewmaeRt ws ay « aN ye eae 
Fton!y);"ao7% *t. , 3, . N. J., Bay » |S. 1, N. ¥., 
Breer aethnasados*) Ope me vanity iy ae were Bue. 4 es a FR Eliza., N. J...| ‘660] 1928 
Delaware River ws malin Oagaets | Pe obabaeee Oolorado River. ..... Red Rock, Cal..} 660} 1890 
Hudson (‘Bear Mt’) |N. a STEEL ARCH. : 
> ba n. P’ksk’e. . ..| 1,632] 1924 lis (‘ id : , 
Bast R. (Wmsbgh”). |N-¥.C-B'klyn: :| 1,600] 1904||Syaney Harbor... [Australie ND: | Lego] 4082 
Hudson ("MidcH ad") Drhece creer | 223] 1883||Bast R. (‘Hell Gate”) |L. I. City-Bronx | 1/017] 1917 
Bast R. (‘Manhat'n")|N.¥ Gob sree | Pace} 1229||Niagara River... _.|Niag. Falls-Can.| '840| 1898 
Witkaweste Pp eeron: 1,470} 1909|\Colorado River. ..... Topock,Ariz.-Cal] 592] 1916 
Ag reenter onl BORO S 1,207) 1931||Cuyahoga River... .. Cleveland, Ohio.| 591] 1917 
a pene aan aan Can. .| 1,097) 1930||Niagara River...._.. Niag.Falls-Can..| 550! 1897 
Ojuctas Mex : ae ee tn..| 1,057) 1898)|Connecticut River....|N.Walpole,N.H.| 540] 1905 
Oble fiver 2°21121:|whedling, G-27:| Loio| 1gea| sfisuastPRLC ads): [St.xoub-e st. | 5301 1874 
see eeee »O.<..] 1, Gay) ash’g'n’’ > & OR xe 
Rondout Creek......|/Kingston, N. ¥..| °705) 1921 Harlem (‘High’)... .|/N.¥.C. ‘Bronte ee heed 
aS CANTILEVER. SIMPLE “TRUSS 
. Lawrence Riv... ./Quebec, Can. ...| 1,800} 1917!|Hudson River....... Castl 
Firth of Forth. ...... Queenferry, Se’d | 1,710) 1890||Hudson ("Rip Van Mudeopa Lee 
Columbia River... . an Longview, Wash. 1,200) 1930 "WAHKIO™ ). . ois «eluate Catskill. ..... 800/ Bldg. 
E.Riv.(‘‘Queensboro )|N.Y.C.-L.L-City | 1,182) 1909]/Ohio River.......... Metropolis, Il.. . 20 19t7 
er MAVEL 5...2,: 2% i harleston, S.C. | 1,050) 1929}! Mississippi River... . St. Louis-E.St.L.| 668} 1918 
Monongahela River. .|Pittsburgh, Pa..| 812] 1904||St. Lawrence River...|Quebec, Canada | 640] 1917 
Mississippi River... .. Natoma La..j; 800) 1930}/|Miami River........ Eliz’b’town, O..| 586] 1906 
MRP ce ee alt le as Seattle, Wash...} 800) 1932) Ohio River.......... Louisville-Ind...} 546] 1894 
Mississippi River.... . |Memphis, Ark...| 790) 1892)/Ohio River.......... inn.-Cov., Ky 542} 1889 
Ohio River Scictoy'le,O.-Ky.| 775) 1918!|Delaware River...... Phila.-Camden 533} 1896 
Ohio River Beaver, Pa. ..., 769) 1910) Ohio River.......... Cairo, Ill. ..5.-.. 523) 1889 
Ohio River Mingo, O.-W.Va.| 769) 1910'|Niagara (‘‘Peace’’)...|Buffalo-Ft. Erie.| 360) 1927 
The new $8,000,000 Little Belt bridge. in Den- | connecting Lake Nyasa with Beira, seaport of 
mark, connecting the island of Fuenen with Jutland, | Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). The 33- 


was opened by King 


Christian on May 14, 1935. 


The occasion also marked the start of the Danish 
State Railway’s new streamlined trains, revolution- 


izing. Denmark's rail 
times by 25 to 50. per 


service and cutting traveling 
cent. The bridge, the largest 


ever built in Continental Europe, was begun in 1927 


and is three-quarters 
feet at its high poin 


of a mile long. It rises 312 
. Its piers have been sunk 


121 feet below the surface of the water. 
The new bridge over the River Waal, in Holland 


Was opened on Nov. 18, 1934. 


It is 2,994 feet long, 


and replaced a 1,000 yr. old ferry. 

Under extreme high temperature and full load the 
span of the Geroge Washington Bridge, N. Y. City, 
sags 8 feet below normal; under extreme low tem- 
perature and no load the span rises 4 feet above 


normal. 


The new, $10,000,000 bridge across the Zambezi 
River completes the final link in a chain of railways 


name of Samoa. 
islands is of typical 


straight hair, brown colo: , good 


Span structure, one of the longest railway bridges 
in the world, is built on Portuguese territory, but 
the British Protectorate of Nyasaland will be one 
of its chief beneficiaries commercially. : 5 
The-fastest lift bridge in the world, is at Newark, 


New Jersey, and carries all main-line traffic on the | 


Pennsylvania Railroad between New York and 


Philadelphia across the Passaic River. 


the heaviest. 


It is also 


Its span weighs 2,100 tons and must 


be raised 111 feet to permit the passage of boats 


in the river below. 


Electricity raises its structure 


at the rate of two feet a second, and a speed of two 


and one-half feet a second is 


possible. 


The typical American bridge of the covered wooden 
type defied the advent of iron and steel to a con- 


siderable extent until 


the advent of motor vehicles, 


but then it gave way everywhere, so that com- 


paratively few of the timbered structures of the © 


horse and wagon days now remain, as curiosities 
rather than as utilities. 


WESTERN SAMOA 
(From the New Zealand Official Year-Book.) 


Four large and many smaller islands, the whole of 
volcanic origin, form the Group known by its Native 


The Native race inhabiting the 


Polynesian character, with 
physique, and 


mild and Ly 6 thee dee tl on. 


The first known 


it of Europeans to the Islands 


was that of a Dutch expedition, under Jacob Rog- 
eveen, in its voyage around the world in 1721-22. 
n 1768 De Bougainville called at the islands, and 
in 1787 La Perouse, who named them ‘Navigators 
Tslands,’’ a name by which they are still frequently 

The first British vessel to pay a visit was 


called. 
H.M.S. ‘‘Pandora,”’ in 


1790. Missionaries, who were 


to play an important part in the development of the 


country, made their advent in the 
members of the London Missionary 


ing at Savai'i, in 1830. 


e first formal recognition of ‘whi 


" Natives b 


ne of the frequent internecine w: 
ke out, 4 war that was to have far-reach- 


por of two 
ciety, arriv- 


”" took 
when Captain Bethune, 
ed a commercial treaty 


ing 


co 
the first t 


uences, for the foreign authorities took 
e direct measures to ensure peace. The 


for 


trouble arose over rival claimants to the Native 
chieftainship, and continued, despite several patched- 
up truces, for several years. 

Petitions were presented to Great Britain in 1877. 
and the United States in 1878, that the islands should 
be annexed, but the statesmen of those days did not 


consider it advisable. 


States were given the privil 
and coaling station at Pago 


In 1878, however, the United 
e of forming a naval 
ago, in the island of 


Tutuila, much the best harbor of the Group. Next 
ear similar privileges were granted the other two 


‘Ow 


ers—Germany at Saluafata, and Great Britain’ 


at a place to be settled later. 
Finally, at a conference in Berlin in 1889, an Act 
was signed by the representatives of the three States, 
ranteeing the neutrality and independence of the 
ends. This arrangement lasted until 1898, when, 


on the death of King Malietoa Laupepa, disturbances ~ 
arose over the succession. 


again 


In accordance with 


the recommendation of a joint Commission the king- 


ship was abolished. The Anglo-German 
of the 14th November, 


States in January, 


1899, accepted by 


over Western Samoa and to’the United States, 


Tutuila and the other 


On the outbreak of war 


islands of Eastern Samoa. 
in 1914 between the 


United Kingdom and Germany a New Zealand Ex- 


anding 


tionary Force took possession of Western Samoa; 
at Apia on the 29th August, and remained 
ars of the | in occupation until the establishment of Civil govern- 


ment under the Dominion, 


a 


sas 


ty 


agreement te 
the Gaited ‘ 
1900, gave to Germany all rights 


776. Niagara and Other Noted Water alls. 
| kee Das stenieicice td sie be 


J ] 
FAMOUS WATERFAL| 


Ls. 


i 


: Hght.,! } i Hght 

ee Name and Location. in Ft. Name and Location. Name and Location. } ; 
— SSS ~ - — 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite).....| .6 Maradalsfos, Norway.....- Staubbach, Switzerland.....| 980 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana. . 0 |Marina, Brit. Guiana......} 500!/Stora Sjofallet, Sweden... ..} 131 
Comet (Rainier Park)...... Minnehaha, Minnesota. - 50!|Sutherland, New Zealand...| 1,904 
Fairy (Rainier Park)....... Missouri, Montana......- 90||Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia..| 1,200 — 
Gastein, Austria (Upper)... Montmorenci, Quebec......| 265||Tannforsen, Sweden....... 121 


Gastein, Austria (Lower)... 
Gavarnie, France..... ney ai 
Gersoppa, India. ,.......-. 
: Grand, Labrador.........- 
_ . Granite (Rainier Park)..... 
= Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil... 
 ™» Handeckfall, Switzerland... 
ee Hand6l, Sweden.........-. 
hes Harsprang, Sweden........ 
Henry's Fork, Idaho....... 
Herval Cascades, Brazil. ... 
guassu, Brazil, Argentina. . 
Nilouette (Yosemite)...... 


Multnomah, Oregon,.....-| 850|/Taughannock, New York...| 215 — 
Murchison, Africa. ........ 120]|Tequendama, Colombia....| 450_ 
0||Narada, Rainier Park...... 168||Terni, Italy........... » vie) OBO 
Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594||Tower (Yellowstone) Wyo..| 132 
Niagara, New York-O. .| 167||Trummelbach, Switzerland..| 950 
Passaic, New Jersey....-.. 70||Tugela, Natal............. 1,800 
Paulo Affonso, Brazil. | 2651 bwin, £4aho 5.52 amc lene 180. 
Pissevache, Switzerland..... 215|| Vernal (Yosemite), Cal..... 317 
Reichenbach, Switzerland...| 30||Vettis, Norway............ 850 
Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal, ..-| 1,612||Victoria, So. Rhodesia, S. A.| 343 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland... 100|| Virginia, Canada (N.W.T.)..| 315 
\Seven Falls, Colorado, ....: 266|| Voringfos, Norway......... 535 
Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway. 525|| Widows’ Tears (Yosemite). .| 1,170 


as 


—”--- 


4 


| Kalaynbo, F. Africa......... Skykefos, Norway.........| 650}/Yellowstone (upper), Wyo. . 109 
- Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana, .... Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho} 210)/ Yellowstone (lower), Wyo... *,,308. 8 
at King Geo., Cape Prov., 8. A. Sluiskin (Rainier Park)..... 300}| Yosemite (upper), Cal...... 1,300 4 

_Kukenaam, Brit, Guiana... . 2,000|!Snoqualmie, Washington.. .. 268|| Yosemite (lower), Cal......} 320 — 
Maletsunyane, Basutoland..| '630|'Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap.' 350 3 F 


_» . Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum | below the Biddle Stair-case. He afterwards lost his 
__. total of two or more leaps of falls in their downward | life by jumping from the falls of Genesee River, at 
_ gourse. Rochester. 
On Dec. 4, 1934. several hundred tons of rock |, The brink of Niagara Falls is receding, or moving 
ne at phe average rete of 2% feet a year 6 i 
> agara a e lip of the precipice (inciuding Goat ~ 
se tip of the Horseshoe Falls on the Canadian side. Island) has a total wiath of about 6,300 feet. Vic- 
‘the sides of the gorge below ‘the falls. There was | toria (including Livingstone and Cataract Island), 
ee? i i has a total width of about 5,700 feet. Iguassu (includ- 
one on the night of April 14, 1935, on the Canadian ing the Island of St. Martin) has a width, estimated 


" plasted away later in 1935, thus finally destroying | Of more than 10.000 feet. 
what had been known for many years as Honeymoon Niagara, as the outlet of the four Western Great 
; ¥ Lakes which constitute half of the fresh water of 


_ Point. 
_\« “These events are not uncommon geologically,” une eorkt has a volume of water almost unaffected 
"faye roncls C. Beytign Superintendent, of the | BY, Shh Seige and deoscits 22 foe inthe at all 
ea Hocus at pork, pee not. eiaruing. Dehenereht ot The chasm into which it drops is 1,250 feet wide ak 
- poth falls have been altered at a seemingly accel- the falls, 800 feet wide two miles further down, and 
erated pace, in recent years. The same condition | Jess than 300 feet at Whirlpool Rapids. 
_ prevails along the Palisades and elsewhere, partic- | On Feb. 4, 1910, the ice bridge at Niagara broke 
ularly in the spring after the combination of ground | #2d started toward the lower rapids, while those 
Og read ae ete Bae been working over winter.” ee ee ened Spore wat A an ang his Sue 
a b4 
t the iicof the: Hoteshos Palla, 200 tect lone and who ran to help them, failed to reach shore er} 
t least 25 feet thick, weighing’ over 25,000 tons, | Were lost in the rapids after two-mile ride to death 
peck off and tumbled down into the gorge with | Visitors have been a hibited te that date Nia 
¥ ne ee te nore - _ brink had been ice. oat Om, Crossing son =phe 
aos eae we ee owing to rivene jee bridge is not caused by drying up of the 
io On Jan. 17, 1931, the force of the water pouring ticap! TE if Geet tot Bes Hato ak he gee 
___ over Niagara Falls tore away some of the brink of the gorge. A thaw, heavy ice Pianta ‘ om fom hee 
< pemierican tiga The maximum depth, up-stream, | rie to press behind the Totuaitndemr on an Le 
2 ot AE ie read and the width along the | water ‘blown down from Lake Erie is usually ine 
-* The entire width of the American Falls, from Pros- ee Cbaties Bbale tie AL anne cee Jean Fran-_ 
‘pect Point to Goat Island, is 1,025 feet, and the width | cois Gravelet, crossed Niagara Falls on a wire ti ht- 
oe Prospect Point to Luna Island is 870 feet. The | rope, in 1855, in 1859, and in 1860. Gilar. } A. 
_ break constitutes an area of about 12,000 square feet, | Farini (William Leonard Hunt) crossed on “tie h 
which would indicate that approximately 75,000 tons | rope in 1864. eo 
* of rock went into the gorge. Anna Edson Taylor plunged over the Horsesh 
_pearinsleoneg Ss Hig smut gt cag gc | Palo cre Oot 24 1 Pals in 
Mies ; e 4 > . P 
ihe ditection of the Hows over es brink, ut slightly, nance das see we over the Horseshoe Falls in a 
. mass of Table Roc eet in length and from r : ‘ 
_ 80 to 40 feet in width, fell off in July, 1818, with a “‘tre- i928, went over the Homes ek ina 738: 4 
epoch wore oats ees ant | bal oleate 
"mens om the horse-shoe fall, caus-| The Zambezi in fi 
tee Baas ike an earthquake. Another large por- | The canyon below Toe Vinten rake. ia es 300 
is Ja pay th a a oe oF aoe Ag, pas aes. Vb 3 to 300 feet wide and even narrower further "down o 
heard | 5 , Sam Pate The Grand Falls in Labrador, in th f 
umped twice, in the presence of thousands of specta- | the Hamilton ri h miles, Crops 200 test 
ors, from the top of a ladder 97 feet high into the | in a series of rapids Bad then with attans eunbiee 
r8 ids and then, with a roar audibl 
eaid} below the falls, This ladder was Brented directly | miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet, oe 


WO DEAONRE A EMS SDN ae Rie SS i 
a ; AQUEDUCTS, OLD AND NEW. 
An aqueduct built about 700 B.C. supplied water | invade: 
to the City of Nineyah, capital of the Assyrian The Ro 
mpire on the Tigris River. 
arly in June, 1931, ancient Roman and modern e: 
American engineering construction went hand in eee oO Pane 
land in the formal opening of the new Marathon 2 ee jong. 
water works, which, with Hadrian's 1,800-year-old ‘ 
- aqueduct, supplies Athens, the Piraeus and sur- 
Hike Chi! feat of th 

Che chief feature of the water works is the Mara- 
ie Dae Dam, said to be the only marble-faced tion sh 
_ the world. Its stone came from the same Pentelic 
pele quarries which supplied the ancient Greeks, y to f h Ne 
Rom the top of which one can overlook the battle- | duit, The water channel was 4 ft ee e Water con= 
ield of Marathon, where Greece stood off the Persian! lined with 2 inches of concrete, — = ee 


a a 


— a 
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Polar Explorations. 


TOR 


THE RECORD OF POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
(Tables Prepared by National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., President, 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records.) 


Commander. Date. | No. Lat.| Locality. Nationality. 
*John Davis ..... 1587 | 72° 12’ |West Greenland 
t 5.0.6 Sek ele OM hie 6 aa be 6 0 0 Ss P4 Ss oi OAs ER eee OG Oh Gre B 
“te Seen eweniia Jee Ay AR ee ee 1596 79° 49’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea Hollan Be 
cae WOOT Ps aie Sirs lee ay Seen nk 1607 Q” 23° {Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
chat REMMAON crate. Wile cn aos sieK oe 1616 | 77° 45’ |Bilesmere Island............. Great Britain 
co 7 CHPRIDDR La Soccer ice ESR SE 1773 | 80° 48’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Great Britain 
a A We ER GePIGGr: os rates Wale ties «ale 5 4 1806 | 81°30’ {Spitsbergen and East Greenland|Great Britain 
William Edward Parry..... Bras Af 1827 | 82° 45’ |North of Spitsbergen.......... Great Britain 
m. Morton, E. K. Kane Expedition. 1854 | 78° 45’ {Cape Constitution. ........... United States 
oe Ee peal Ria en Shs aia We ns eet ze, oe br am wt es O'S chs Great Britain 
Ps pUraER Serer ety Ceo ate! 86 5’ |Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land... ./Un 
Baron Nordenskiold................... 1868 | 81° 42’ iSpitsbergen. ....:......4.. : Bwedaie Wea 
Sips.) Charles: Ralls oo. 66s. cre cece se 1871 | 82° 11’ |Near Thank God Harbor...... United States 
<< feces ess i aR TS og oa a an — — vt Beers Austria. 
HH. . Nares By Ce ae 75 3° 20’ |Northeast Gr H 
a B. Lockwood and Gen Dot fon i : it Grinnell Land. ..... Great Britain 
en, A. W. Greely Expedition. ....... 1882 | 83° 24’ |Greenland Coast............./Umnited States 
*Admiral ROODONG FE PCA. 5. ces Zie ss 1892 3° 27’ |Greenland Coast............. United States 
REC IO INSTINOED va. a. cos ee eer 1893-5] 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land... ..|Norway 
_prederick CS aeRO eo Seiwa ce a wet 1894—7) 81° 20’ |Franz Josef Land............. Great Britain 
‘Capt. Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s Exped’n .| 1900 | 86° 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land... .. Italy 
Admiral Robert E. Peary.............. 1902 | 84°17’ IGrinnell Land................ United States 
| Ziegler Polar Expedition... ............ 1904 | 82° 4’ |Franz Josef Land............, United States 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 21)...... 1906 | 87° 6’ |North of Greenland.......... United States 
ge Fg Lol cr Ale 2 sie. | : agee eo a eta! ae we Pe tear United States 
: m (June 15)....... 25 a orth of Greenland........... Norw: 
a we = La Jr., U. S. N. é ra ( 
et. (By airplane. May 9)........... 1926 | 90 Spitsbergen and return...:...; United 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition bee = 
(By dirigible, May 12)............... 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen to Alaska....... ox { gaat we 
Capt. Sir George H. Wil 6: ead rae, 
(By airplane, Apri! 15)...........0.. 1928 | 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . .|United States 
Gen. Umberto Nobile 
. (By dirigible, May 23)............... 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy 


‘observe the weather. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to have discovered 
the North Pole on April 21, 1908. He made the 
announcement on Sept. 1. 1909. on his arrival at the 
Shetland Islands. On Sept. 6, 1909, word came from 
Indian Harbor, Newfoundland, of Peary’s claim that 
he had found the Pole. Peary’s records were exam- 
ined by a commission of the National Geographic 
Society, and were su ed as authentic. Cook's 
records were sent by him to the University of Copep- 
hagen, which pronounced them insufficient. é 

Sir George H. Wilkins and party cruised, in 1931, 
under the Arctic ice above Spitsbergen, in a sub- 
marine; they were at times 500 feet below the surface 
and traveled under ice 15 feet thick. 


The party found sea valleys north of Spitsbergen 
that were 12,000 feet deep, while the ridges were only 
2,400 feet from the surface of the sea. Four different 
water temperatures were found—surface cold, just 
below also cold, then warm, and at the bottom it 
was extremely warm, the explorer said, Mud 
brought up from the bottom was dry and crumbly, 

On July 11, 1897, the Swedish aerial engineers, 
Salomon August Andree, Nils Strindberg, and Knut 
Fraenkel, departed from Virgo, Spitsbergen, on 
board the balloon Ornen for the North: Pole; on 
Aug. 6, 1930, their frozen, preserved, shrunken 
bodies were found on White Island by a Norwegian 
scientific expedition headed by Dr. 8S. Horn. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Longitude. 


Commander. Date. Latitude. Nationality. 

. 's Cook . 71° 10’S.. | 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 

Samnes Weddell Lee Rd ed fa 74° 15’ 8. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain. 

Charles Wilkes Expeditio 70° S. | 105° _ -W. |United States. 

Capt. James Clark Ross. .. - 1842 | 78°10’S. | 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 

Carstens E. Borchgrevink... . 1900 78° 50’ 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 

Capt. Robert F. Scott ........ s 1902 82° 17’ 8. 63° . |Great Britain 

Sir Ernest Shackleton.......... 1909 88° 23’ 8. 162' E. |Great Britain. 
Roald Amundsen.........--..+ 1911 0° Norway. 

Want, Robert F. Scott... 0. sees n eee 1912 90° Great Britain. 

Rr-Adm. R. E. Byrd, U.S.N. by airplane (Ni 1929 90° United States. 


On Novy. 28, 1929, Byrd started from his base, | 


Little America, in the Antarctic, at 3:29 (10.29 p.m. 
New York time) on a 1,600-mile flight to the South 
Pole and back, with Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold 
I. June as radio operator, and Capt. Ashley C. 


r, 
, eKinly as photographer, in the big tri-motored 
McKinly photogr: 


lane he took to the An c. 
anh e party got back on Nov. 29, at 5:10 p.m. 
. Y¥. time), and reported that they reached the 
Brie on Nov. 29, about 8:55 a.m. (N. . time); 
p s. there (it was 16° below zero); 
on the returp 


eabin 1 


States early in 1935, and was welcomed at Washing- 


F 
. 
J 


‘ton on May 10. In an interview he was quoted as 


F t a blade of grass. In wind- 
Pole where there is no mre es ot 


“The Antarctic has an ice age in its full flood tide, 
such as existed 20,000 years ago at the top of the 
world. The ice sheet varies pear from a few 
feet to nearly a mile and a half in thickness. About 
100,000 years ago the ice that covered many States 
re _ country may have been as much as two miles 

ck, 

“We have discovered and taken possession of for 
the United States a land area as large as the combined 
Atlantic Seaboard States from Maine to Georgia. 
There can be no controversy concerning the owner- 
ship of this land, for it is beyond the British ciaims. 

“There were several other interesting changes In 
the map. For example, the National Geographic 
Society’s map of Antarctica shows a fone white un- 
known blank space north of the 75th parallel of 
latitude and between longitude 120-and 160 west. 
By ship and airplane we wiped that area off the 
map and put it into the column of the known by 
proving it be a part of the Pacific Ocean. 

“In the field of astronomy an astonishing discovery 
was made—namely, that many thousands more 
meteors strike the earth’s atmosphere than was 
formerly suspected. This find was made possible 
because of the clearness of the bitter cold atmosphere. 
Watch was held during the long night and many 
times the visible meteors averaged more than one @ 
second. More meteors were counted during the 
four months than in all the other stations of the 
world for a period of two years. 
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Invention. Inventor. 


Lightning rod,.......... 
: Submarine (torpedo 
j Steamboat,..... F 
Steamboate: (25-22 ae ene 
Wail machine. .......... Senet 
Cast-iron plough........... 
Mos Cotton gin... i... eee wikis 
Carding (textile) machine. . 
High-pressure steam engine.|/Evans......... 1 
Screw propeller............ Stevens....... 
Tack machine......... pyrene 
Electro-magnet............ 
ro Mowing machine.......... 
é Reaper... ese ete ete 


Revolver (pistol) 
Magnetic telegraph........ 
Phosphorus friction matck.. 
; N et 2 pi a eee 
_ ° Vuleanized rubber......... 
Pneumatic Tire Thompson, R. W 
et Turret lathe Fitch, Stephen. 
i Sewing machine........... H 
Rotary printing press...... 
- Hydraulic turbine......... Francis, J. B...j1 
MafetyePinsc ne ects o> - Hunt, Walter. . 
- Electric locomotive........ Vail 1 
Elevator, with brake 
PAVE COMAT S25 ase ose fone 
Steel 


IM OFS6.7s\00: 40: « 
PBUDS ss yom 
Moore, Hiram.. 
Goodyear, Chas 


: Kelly, William. 

Monitor (warship).... Ericsson, 
eerisehine gun... 0... .c5.... Gatling. 
Motion picture mach. ,.... Sellers, Co ¥ 
i Bullock, Wm... 


Westinghouse. . 
i 18 


WEES. chu cicveets 
Goodyear, Chas. : 7 


IBC D AS  oJeiei es aye ode eno oe Lo 
‘Mowing machine (differen- 


_ George B. Selden was a lawyer who had been for 
years associated with the Eastman Kodak Co. 
He began ir 1873 to build an automobile with a 
light-weight internal-combustion engine using liquid 
_ fuel; he tried out the car in 1877; patent was applied 
42 for in 1879; patent granted in Nov., 1895, and 
expired in 1912. 

Many of the auto makers clubbed together and 
paid royalties to Selden. Ford 


endant, 
_ Selden claimed the patent covered any automotive 
vehicle for road use powered by an internal com- 
-_ bustion engine. The claim involved in the patent 
_ suit covered broadly the idea of a vehicle having 
‘steerable and driven wheels in combination with 
an internal combustion engine, reduction gearing 
fhe a clutch connecting the engine with the driven 
i 


eels. The only part the clutch took in the con- 
troversy was that a clucch is substantially an es- 
sential element of an automobile having an internal- 
combustion engine for driving it, so that it was a 
-hecessary element of Selden’s combination and 
és also of the cars alleged to have intringed. No great 
by emphasis was laid on this one element in connection 
‘ith the case. It was mentioned once in the two 


Iden patent as covering any commercial 
tive vehicle, in 1911 the U. 8. Circuit Court 
ppeals limited the scope of the Selden patent. 
limitation in effect nullified the patent because 
Court held that the Selden patent covered an 
mproved form of the ‘‘Brayton” engine but did not 
cover any automotive vehicle having any other 
type of engine therein. 
_' This meant that all automobiles were held not to 
infringe because all the automobiles then manu- 
factured used the Otto type engines instead of the 
ayton type. The Brayton type engine was 
arded shortly after the Selden patent was applied 
so that the judges decision prechienly held that 
en was not the inventor of the modern auto- 
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||Incandescent lamp 
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: Invention. ; 


.|/Edison........]1878— 


reas WES 2) 


 ADpIOby, «0's... 
.|Waterman, L.E. 
Wirt, Paul E 


vester machine. 
Fountain Pen. . 


Trolley car....... 


Type-bar casting (linotype) . 
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Electric furnace reduction. . 885 
Split-phase induction motor. 1887 
Single-type composing ma- 
chine (monotype). ...... 1887 
Rotary converter...... ; 1887 
Recording adding mach ne ..- 11888 3 
m 


Goodwin, Rev. 
H., and Geo. 
_ Eascman : 


Transp’rent photograph 
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Caleium carbide. .......... 
Induction meter (elect.).... 
Electrolytic alkali prod’ction 
Silicon carbide. ........... A 
Synchronous (rotary) con- 


Harveyized armor plate... . 
Alternate-current motor. ... 
Motion-picture machine... . 
Submarine (even keel) 
Dry-air process, blast furnace 
Gasoline Automobile...... 
Disk ploughs (modern type). 
ay ee ore. eo 7 ee 
gh-speed alloy steel..... ‘aylor 

Radio sending apparatus. . .|Stubhlefield. .. .|1902 
Radio telephone. . 5a 


Tes: 
Aeroplane (motor driven). . 
bur Wright. . 
de Forest, Lee..|1997 
Baekeland, L.H./1909 
Cums, Glenn 


t 
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Vacuum (radio) tubes...... 
Synthetic resins........... 
Hydro-aeroplane.......... 


1911 
Depth-bomb. .2.o. 05.3. Tait, Godfrey. ./1916 


Gas engine (compound)... .|Eickemeyer (C.)|1921 
A. C. Radio Tubes........|Fr 
igs 1922-27 


.-.|Baird, J. L...../1926 
.-|Blepian, J...... 1929 


mobile, by saying they limited the Selden patent to 
these slight modifications of the Brayton engine. ; 
Smithsonian Institution officials say the principle — 
of the telephone was discovered on June 2, 1875. } 
; 

q 
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Lelewisign (4 ,...si0%¥-"s 
De-Ion Circuit Breaker. . 


This was the day, according to William C. Lang- 
don, of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
on which ‘‘Béll found out how to transmit overtones _ 
by electricity and did i, the transmission of over- — 
tones being the essential thing in the transmission of 
speech and in, scientifically considered, the invention : 
of the telephone. ee 

“There is good reason for claiming that Bell h 
discovered the principle of the telephone on, or i 
maybe before, July 11, 1874—that is he had his 
theory correct. 

“The first telephone patent, No. 174,465, was 
allowed on Mch. 3, 1876, and was issued on Mch. 7, 
1876, by the U. S. patent office, Washington. 

‘{The telephone transmitted a complete sentence 
intelligibly and so became a practical instrument 
on Mech. 10, 1876. The first conversation (two-way) 
over an outside wire was on Oct. 9, 1876, between 
Boston and Cambridgeport, a distance of about 


2 miles.”’ ‘ ‘ 
the late Antonio Meneci, 


A tablet on the home of A 
at Clifton, Station Island, N. Y. City, credits him 
with the invention of the telephone. | 

The heart, so to say, of both radio and talking 
pictures is the thermionic valve. Without such vacu- 
um tubes neither could-exist. The grid, plate, fila- 
ment and the vacuum, are the four essential elements 
of this sine qua non of radio and sound pictures. 
Malignani originated in Italy the method for the 
rapid production of high vacuum, and Jost and — 
Hanaman, in Austria, introduced the tungsten fila-_ 
ment. Edison contributed the plate in his early 
days. Vacuum tubes perform many other functions — 
besides amplification. An amplifier, as ‘commonly 
used for radio and talking picture purposes, is a de- 
vice which is capable of reproducing at its output 
terminals an exact, but considerably amplified, rep- 
aa S the electrical energy applied to its input ter- 


e Forest generally is credited with hays z 


Dr. Lee D 
introduced the grid into the vacuum tub 


| he 
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NIE Supreme Court,.on May 21, 1934, in the 
_ audion oscillator, and feed-back circuit litigation 


, was the original inventor. — 
G The first patent to S. F. B. Morse was issued June 
_ . 20, 1840. for Telegraph Signs. A reissue was granted 
in 1846, and a second reissue in 1848. Morse made 
po tinary drawings of his invention, on his trip 
m Paris in Oct., 1832, on the ship Sully. First 
testing of his apparatus was made in 1835. In Sept., 
1837, he exhibited the ngs at New York Uni- 
versity to visitors; in Oct., 1837, he filed his caveat 
at the Patent Office; first message sent over 10 miles 
of wire at New York University, Jan. 24, 1838, 
“Attention the Universe! By Kingdoms Right 
Wheel!” The first public message was sent over the 
line between Baltimore and Washington, May 24, 
1844, “What hath God wrought.” 

Prof. Joseph Henry of Princeton University said 
he. Henry, invented the electromagnetic telegraph, 
when at the Albany Academy, in 1830, adding: 

“I think that the first actual line of telegraph using 
the earth as a conductor was made in the beginning 
of 1836. A wire was extended across the campus of 
Princeton from the Library Building to Philosophical 
Hail, the ends terminating in two wells. Through 
this wire signals were sent.” 

The city of Philadelphia, in 1932, awarded the 
John Scott prize of $1,000, joiutly to Juan de la 
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Invention. Date} Inventor. ality. 
. Printing (block)....... 593] Unknown....|/Chinese 
' Flying shuttle......... 1738] Kay........- E 
> Spi e JeNDY swe? 1764] Harereaves . . 
¥ engine.........|1765|Watt........ 
OFC FEF. inp sie sien s,- 
{ Spinning-jenny........ 1767|Hargreaves . . 
P eae i Le ee 1785|Cartwright...}Eng’ 
Coal gas for lighting. . .|1790}Murdock. ... 
Voltaic pile... ....2:.. 1800/Volta....... T 
: Stethoscope........... 1816}/Laennec..... 
4 Sewing Machine...... .|1830/Thimonnier. . 
Water filter........ ...}1830]Simpson, Jas. 


']1831]Sauria....... 
sgraph. |1836| Wheatstone. . 
1839|Daguerre and 


Niepce. . ..|French 
i < 2 aie ee heats a Cc. pasta 
Gyrosco: ...-|1852]Foucants. ...|Frenc 

aie nk. 853}Gintl ....... 


B 
1856| Bessemer. . . . |English 
..--|1856|Perkin, W. H.|English 
. .. |1860] Pacinotti. . . . |Italian 
1861|Siemens..... English 


. RIS ostrahe cep Sie ~)t> 
& Aniline dyes ., 
_ Dynamo (cont.curr. 
Electric furnace 


Cierva, for inventing, and to Harold F. Pitcairn for 
developing, the au . The idea occurred to 
4 Cierva in 1920 and the first full-size ship flew in 1923. 
A monument crediting Nathan B. Stubblefield 
with haying been the first to broadcast the human 
voice by radio was dedicated on March 28, pnt at 
: Murray, Ky. Stubblefield made his first public 
4 demonstration in 1902. after ten years of experiments. 
In 18,9, Cari Benz, or Germany, invenvea the 
2-stroke motor, and in 1886 he drove the “world's 
first motor car’ through the streets of Munich—a 
8-wheel vehicle now in the Museum at that city. 
His first auto was built at Mannheim. 
a Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove, in Germany, a 
+ bicycle powered by a gasoline of his own 
7 


yy 


nen tod (April 19), the first gasoline automobile in 
the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. A. Duryea, 
who also won the first American contest, in Chicago, 


Nov. 1895. 
4, Elwood Haynes drove to Kokomo, 
lag fine automobile of his own invention. 


Both Peete are on exhibition at the Smithso 
Institution. Washington, D. C. 

in 1891 Clement Ader is said to have made, in 
_ France, a flying machine in secret. No definite 
_- information concerning it, however, is available, 
‘says Secretary Charles D. Wolcott of the Smith- 
~ sonian Institution, ‘nor did he continue his work 
© after his initial efforts in 1891. 

. The making of paper is set at 105 A. D. and the 
- discovery of ink about the year 500 A. D. Classical 
texte were prodvced in printed farm in China in the 
year 932 A. D., from stereotyped wooden plates, and 
various ‘printed manuscripts, chiefly magic Buddhist 
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ruled that DeForest and not Edwin H. Armstrong, | 


FOREIGN. 


he 214 ) ¥ i 
: pay sa ws Wy ae ~~ 
Pons Myo i “be 


ve al pa os 
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formulas, were printed as early as 593 A.D. 
The invention of gunpowder cannot be de nitely 
attributed to one man. It is claimed for Berthold 
Schwartz, a German monk, in 1320-1354; he. 13, 47% 
generally, credited with having invented the first — 

A if hgh ; 
‘The system of body measurements by which» ~ 
¢riminals are identified was invented by M. Alphonse __ 
Bertillon, of France, and has been in use at Paris 

since 1880. ; ai Ai 
The system of identifying persons by impressions 
of their finger-prints was perfected and put in prac- — 
tice by Sir Edward Richard Henry when chief'of — 
Scotland Yard, London. ee a 
James Watt, inventor of the steam-engine, made 
drawings of a propeller; David Bushnell, during the ‘ 
American Revolution, made an under-sea boat pro- __ 
pelled by a screw, which was turned by hand; both 
Oliver Evans and John Fiteh successfully experi- 
mented with propellers in 1780-90, as did John 
Stevens in 1802; it remained for Ericsson, the builder 
of the Monitor, to invent and develop the screw- _ 
propeller of the present day. 21 ee oe 
Benjamin Franklin, Henry Ford and Thomas A. 
Edison are accepted as inventors; Mark. Twain 
spent a fortune developing an unsuccessful type- 
setting machine; Abraham Lincoln took out.a patent — 
on an unsinkable raft in his youth, and, a few days 
before his Cooper Union speech, gave a lecture on 
“Discoveries and Inventions.” Henry D. Thoreau — 
eee 


i Nation ‘ 
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Invention. Date} 


Inventor. — 
Dynamite............ 1867] Nobel 
Tunnelling shield. . . . ./1869|}Greathead. . . 
Dynamo (cont. curr.) .|1870/Gramme.. . . 
Siphon recorder (telgr.)|1874/Thompson.. . 
Torpedo, dirigible. . ...)1876|Brennan..... 
Gas engine, Otto cycle .|1877|Otto. ....... 
Centrifugal creamer... .|1880}De Laval... 
Manganese steel....... 1884| Hadfield. . 
SRE VOME Sure Fein! We claret « 
Steam turbine......... 
Sntokeless powder..... 
Pneumat. tire (2-tube).|1888}Dunlap..... 
Mantle burner........ 1890] Welsbac! + 
y-product coke oven. |1893|/Hoffman....|A 
ov. Picture Projector|1895|Luniere, Lou 
Wireless teleg. (low fre- 
1895|Preece....... 


1896|Marconi..... 
1900|Heroult..... 
1900}Diesel......- 


Depth bomb.......... 
Nitrogen fixation. ..... 
Helicopter (vertical). . .|1916|Brennan.... .jI 


devised a rubber eraser lead pencil. Luther B 
bank invented new forms of plant life. \ 

“In 1896 Prof. S. P. Lauglev of the Smiths 
led by 


design, build and fly a machine which carri C 


$ 
At Hanover, Germany, a monument was d ; eae 
in 1933 to Karl Jatho, who, on Aug. 18, 1903 
was stated, started from flat ground an airy 
he had made, and flew 25 kilometers. The Wrig 
made their flight on Dec. 17, 1903, near Kitty Ha) 
on the North Carolina seacoast. ee? 


opies 
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The first stereotype o cast made from af Of) 
type was made by William Ged, of ‘Eaiabueghe Ww! ay 
began using the process iu 1730. It was introduced 
into America in 1813 by George Bruce. Stereoty a 
was first used to print the London Times in 1865, 
the process is now general in all newspaper 0: 
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Pyramids of Egypt—They were built in connec- 
tion with the mortuary cult of the kings and were 
presumably the royal tombs; although the pyramids 
were looted in antiquity and only one royal body was 
: ever found in a pyramid and it had been violated. 

Beginning at Gizeh, opposite Cairo, the pyramids 
stretch for about sixty miles south on the west bank 
of the Nile. They date from about 3000-1800 B.C., 
according to Director James H. Breasted of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
The most ancient is the famous step-pyramid at 
Sageara, which is the tomb of Zoser, the second king 
of the third dynasty, about 3,000 B.C. : 
The Great Pyramid is the Pyramid of Cheops, an 
ig thought to have been, when intact, 481 feet high, 
and 756 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet 
high, 746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 
' 13 acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 stone 

' plocks. 

- he two other large pyramids were, it is conjec- 
‘tured, the tombs of Kings Khafra and Menkaura. 
The ground plan of a fourth large pyramid was dis- 
covered in 1932. 

‘South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 

’ young King Tutankhamen (1350 B. C.), discovered 
by Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
of King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and before 
going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten, In 
the tomb were gold sequins, buttons, and head- 
dress ornaments covered with a rose-purple film 
which was full of tiny bubbles, produced by mixing 
gold, iron, and arsenic. A contrivance (transit 
instrument) for determining the instant when a 
given star crossed his meridian, alleged to have 
been ‘made by Tutankhamen, was found in a Lon- 
don curio shop by Prot. J. H. Breasted of Chicago. 

+The Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
_ ing lion with a human head, hewn out of solid stone. 
-  Itstandsin the midst of the vast quarry from which 
Cheops (2900 B.C.) cut the stone for his pyramid 
a ‘and for the royal cemetery on the plateau adjoining 
the quarry on the north. The Sphinx was carved out 

-of one immense rock in the quarry, by order of 
Chephren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 
death. It had been rejected for the pyramid 
cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and 
yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 

red, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
_ coloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 
feet long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face 


4 is 14 feet wide. The distance from the crown of the 
- head to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Betas Bia: 
ated in a hollow it 78 been covered with windblown 
sand from time to time. The Sphinx was dug out 
in the 18th Dynasty, and was worshiped as the sun 

god. The Romans (100 B.C.) restored it. In the 
Middle Ages the Arabs called it Father of Fear. 

43 The figure was repaired first by Thotmes IV. The 
_’ Romans sacrificed at a small temple they built be- 
_ tween the paws. Several years ago the Sphinx was 
again dug out and repaired by the Egyptian Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 
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The statues were destroyed during the revolutionar 
period, from the end of the 6th dynasty to the Lith, 
roof of vandalism was found in 


y Dy OTHER WONDERS 
The Great Wall of China, built. in the Third 
Century B. C., extended along the Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the Gulf 
of Pechili. on the Yellow Sea, north of Peking, in 

‘7 a zigzag course, to Syning, on the border of Turkestan. 


____ Professor Geil, who made a reconnaissance of the 
wall about 1908, visiting both ends of it and several 


av Great Wall, 
zs oocrs at 2, ; 
built into the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. 


The Wonders of the W 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. | iz ‘ 


‘150 feet high. That eece was thickly 
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were taken and reused for vases and pottery and 
placed in the tombs of the revolutionists. 3 : 


SUN BOATS i 


Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
south ofthe cult temple. It was an ancient Egyptian 
belief that every king, after his death, was like the 
sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make a journey 
daily from the East to the West. To be reborn each 
day in the Fast he must return at night from West 
to East. To make these two trips daily, he had 
two boats—a day boat and a ht boat. The 
latter was also called a resurrection boat. It differs 
from the day boat in that it is covered. with 22 huge 
blocks of stone, apparently to make it dark. ~ 

It is about 104 feet long and the depth, which is 
about 39 feet, is much greater than that of the day < 
boat because in it the king was supposed to descend. ~— 
all the way to Hades. Stone slabs were cut in the 
rock, reaching from one side to the other to repre- 
sent wooden seats. 

The night boat is composed of two decks, and : 
to reach the mast steps were hewn in the rock. The 
day boat, which is about 94 feet long, also has stone : 
seats cut in the rock. q 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon_were near 
the Euphrates Riyer, in the palace of King Nebu- : 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 7 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced ‘ 
gardens, planted with flowers and smal! trees, with = 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to . 
300. feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
the gardens. They date from about 600 B. C. , 

The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, . 
an ancient but now vanished city on the east side 
of the Aegean Sea, pou of Smyrna, was built in ‘ 
the Fifth Century B. C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
joint monument, from plans by the arehitect Ctesi- 
phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet - 
and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 4 
Parian marble each 60 feet high and each weighing 7 
about 150 tons. In 356 B. C.. the temple was 
burned by Herostratus, a crank who wanted notoriety. 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of : 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland from 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
which anciently was called the Pelopofnesus, was 
begun by the Greek sculptor Phidias after he had 
been banished from Athens in 432. B. C. It was of f 
marble encrusted with ivory and the draperies were 
of beaten gold. ; 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, a Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the ( 
Aegean Sea opposite Greece. It was built of marble 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, . 
was named Mausoleum, Fs was remarkable for ] 
its beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake. é 

The Pharos of Alexandria, 9 white marble 
light-house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, pt, was com eted by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B. C. Sand 
had been joined Alexand: 
mainland of 
Alexandria. 


art of the Mediterranean Sea off the coast 
of Asia Minor north of Alexandria. It took 12 
can nea chad 380 Bet tsi aD cco deen 
224 B. C. by an earthquake. — Wag, Sapowa) dow 


OF THE WORLD. 


The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was, at Kalgan, (as measured in 1900 by Col. 
Ride: MSS ve (ne Gales folk ga 16, fet 

i Ww 
ene with earth and apnea) et eee pee 
e Tower of Babel, at the Chaldea ; 
in lower Mesopotamia, has completely Higeprenion fe. 
ane aay of the fower Bee 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
stages e Shrin e heig 
alt was 300 cs e at the top. The height 
smaller Tower of Babel was the Z 
195 x 130 feet at the base, and probably more eat i 
Peopled over 
4,000 ) The royal te 
from 5500 B,C. In these tombs vain pad we 
dence of human sacrifice on a lavish scale, the bodi 
of kings and queens, soldiers and domestic servant 


years before Christ. 
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were found buried with 
ae an cos and wood. vessels, weapons 
an ois of gold and silver, inlaid gaming boards 
and vanity boxes. : ~~ 


Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped 
stones in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
Plain. 90 miles or so southwest of London. England, 
The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next 
within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 
that one-has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending 
around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle. originally 
about 30 in number, average 12 x 6 x 3 feet, fastened 
in peg by blocks fixed across the tops. The 
stones in the inner circles are smaller. 


Tne Catacombs at Rome were the sepulchres 
of the early Christians, and consisted of more than 
40 groups of labyrinths, or galleries and chambers, 
covering 615 acres, sometimes extending 5 stories 
; (70 feet) below the surface of the ground. 


The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B. C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by Julius 
Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, was 
312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. 
It then held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity 
was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century 
A. D. The place was used for games and for horse 
and chariot races. 


The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one 
of the largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun 
by the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the 

' Emperor Domitian, 82 A. D.. In 238 A. D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
-. ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor 
of the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were 
concrete; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
by 12,060 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals were 
kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of persons, 
__ ineluding eariy Christians, perished in combats with 
lions and tigers. Gladiators also fought there. 


The pc Way, built 313 B.C., by Censor 
_  Appius- udius, 366 miles long, extending from 
- Rome south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to 
the East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was thus the highway to the Levant. 


The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built as a Christian Cathedral by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, 531-538 A. D., in the form or a 
Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet with a flattened dome 
180 feet high, set in a cluster of cupolas and tS. 
The brick walls are lined on the inside with marble 
plundered from Greek temples. The Sultan of 
‘Turkey. Mohammed II., turned the cathedral into 
¥ a mosque in 1453 A.D. The inner walls of this 
monumental edifice were scrubbed and scraped in 
1935, with the result of revealing Christian paintings 
dating earlier than the 15th century. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa, built in 1154 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of Inns- 
bruck, was intended to stand upright, but the soil 
beneath gradually gave way on one side, until the 
marble structure was 16 feet out of the perpendicular. 
The foundation is now being reinforced, by direction of 
_ Premier Mussolini. This 8-story bell tower is round 
_ and is 188 feet high. There are other leaning towers 
at St. Moritz, Ems, Ulm, Asinelli, and Garisenda. 


The Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in 
‘ that ancient capital of South China in the early 


South American Para rubber, which comes to the 
United States in so-called “biscuits,” is obtained 
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OTHER WONDERS OF THE WORLD—(Continued.) : ' 
an unbelievable wealth of | part of the 15th Century.’ It was 


THE WONDERFUL RUBBER TREE. 


latex is collected and is coagulated by the 
of dilute acetic acid. After the coagulum ts 


er 


of the World. 


an octagonal 
S-story tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolu- 
tionists destroyed it in 1853. 


The Vatican at Rome is the largest residence 
in the world, containing several thousand rooms. 
It stands on the north side of the River Tiber and” 
its nucleus was a house built in the time of the — 
Emperor Constantine. It was enlarged from time 
to time and has been the only regular home of the 
Roman Pontiffs since 1377. Deep fissures in the — 
masonry resulted, late in 1931, in the partial.col- 
lapse of the Sistine Hall library. Earth movements 
were blamed. Extensive strengthening and repairs 
have been made. 


The Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, the ~ 
largest church in the world, begun in 1506 by Pope 
jus, and completed in 126 years, covers 18.000 
Square yards and is 636 feet long, with a nave, or 
cross-section, 151 feet long. The top of the cross 
on the dome is 448 feet above the ground. ves 


Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, as 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the pro sy 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of th 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thirteenth 
Century when the Siamese drove them to the south 
where they established a new Cambodian Capital ai 
Pnom Penh. : 


The Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 
years ago and now in ruins inclosed 944 acres of 
ground, but it was a low structure, consisting of a Pare 
series of connected halls, with open courts. Weg ts 

m1, 


The Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor. _ 
at Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls’ 
forming courts by meeting various wings: The ~ 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the 
oecupied by the women of the harem and the eunuchs © 
covering 20 acres. The British destroyed most of 
the palace during the Indian Mutiny, excepting the _ 
private audience chamber. In the Great Audience ey 
Chamber was the Peacock Throne, covered wit 
gems. . a : 
The Palace of Sargon, at Khorsabad, Assyria, Fi 
e) ed 


ae 


built in the elghth century before Christ, co 
18 acres. ri 
The Escurial or Escozial of Spain, 25 miles north- — 
west of Madrid, commenced in 1563 A. D. by King 
Philip II and finished in 1586, cost $50,000,000, 
covered 8 acres and included within its walls a royal 
palace, church, mausoleum, monastery, library, and 
museum. It was damaged by a stroké of lightning 
in 1872. he 
The Louvre and Tuileries, at Paris, were joined 
by walls in the 17th century, inclosed 45 acres of 
ground. In 1871, during the Commune, the Tuileri 
was destroyed. The Louvre covers seven acres. _ 


The Citadel, built after 1811 by Henri © 
tophe, King of Haiti, stands on top of a Mounta 
known as the Bishop’s Hat (Bonnet-a-l’Evequ 
2.500 feet above sea level, in the heart of a jun 
14 miles south of Cap Haitien. The walls are 
feet high, and the main gun corridor is 270 feet I 
and 30 feet wide. Below it is the abyss of the Gra 
Boucan, with a drop of 700 feet. — 5 eee 

The Baths of Diocletian, at Rome (3rd ceo Louie * 
A. D2) covered 10 acres. he apie 


ently smoked during the dry: 
goconut and hard 


ust be cleaned out before it is used. While pla 
exelon rubber contains about 6 percent of impurities 
So 


12 to 40 percent. 
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FAST RAILWAY, TRAINS. : , aa. 


~ DaTE Railroad Run hee BH. M. 
May, 1848|Great Western (England)....... London—Dideot........-...-- ea DO azOl aneat aie! 8 : 
May, 1893|N. Y. Centra) PRE aces bee yin 5 Crittenden—‘‘Empire State Exp. 1 3 ye ae. 
April, 1895|Pennsylvania.,.....-.-----+++: Camden—Atlanti¢e City........-. a : 4 ie 
Aug. ' 1895|Pennsylvania,..........--+-+-++5 Landover—Anacosta......+.-..- tt apt aoe 
Aug., 1895|London & Northwestern... ..... London—Aberdeen......-.-.---- naa ety Sees 
~- Sept., 1895|N. ¥. Central ‘World Flyer”... .|/Albany—Syracuse...........>.. 230.6 | 6 47 rer 
Sept., 1895| New York Central............- New York City—Buffalo......... $30: 4.3 
Oct., ” 1895] Lake Shore 3 Mickigen Southern. Ceres Danna Pe Ph A eee a sbee is 3 os eae 
f lington-Route......:...--.-|Chieago—Denyer.. .....-- +25. -- é 
rel ig97 Ponte Val. Black Diamond Exp. ane: gee es Junce.,N.Y. sete =F oa Ha 
Mar 1eAt cise. se CO Cece ig Run from Fieming to Jacksonville. bee 4 40 ee : 
Mar., 1902|Burlington Route........-.-.-. Eckley—Wray. 22 0..5-2.-.05+- 70 2 icine 
Jan., 1903|N. Y. Central & H.R.........- Palmyra—Macedon...........-. prs eb ye 
Jan., 1903|New York Central.......-...-- Albany—Buffalo...............- Fs fans a 
Mar, 1903|Atlantic Coast Line............ Jacksonville—Savannah......... 172 zal 2 33 20: 
April, 1904] Michigan Central............-- “ah sonny ot nm 
April, 1904|Michigan Central............-- ri S30 i on 
July, 1904/Philadelphia & Reading... . 4 ee iter aed 
July, 1904|/Great Western (England) Be 5 ee 
eas: ie cane a SB 468° | 7 20 63.53 
w Wari ea Neng ots on asthe i : 
Panto, j90e| Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.|Chicago—Buffalo.... 523 P us 33 69.27 
Tune. 1905| New York Central ee ee $0. 3% 
_ July, 1905)Pennsylvania 3 29 ae 
Feb., 1911|/Pennsylvania. .. Altoona—Philadelphia........... 235 i 
April, 1911)''20th Century Ltd.,” on L. Shore) Toledo—Elkhart..............-- 133 1 46 pe 75.28 
June, 1912/B. and Ohio, Newspaper Train. . .|Baltimore—Jersey City. ......... 185.3 : 2 431] 66.0 
July, 1923|Photo Special............-..-.- New York—Boston............- 5234 a 57.3 
Aug,. 1924/Great Northern, silk train....... Seattle—Chicago.............../2214 48 10 46 
Gone 1924|Santa Fe-N. Y. Central.........- Los Angeles—New York City..... 3198 69 7 46.25 
-» 1925|New York Central............-- New York—CitySt. Louis........ 1158 {22 10 52.2 
June, 1925|Michigan Central............-. Windsor, Ont.—Niagara Falls.....| 224 3 18 67.8 
"1925)Pennsylvania..... 06.6 see eee be St. Louis—New York City....... 1053 20 26 51.5 
Nov., 1925|Canadian National............- Montreal—Vancouver (non-stop)... |2937.67/43 50 53.3 
1926)Pennsylvania............--.--- New York City—Chicago........ 908.2 |16 55 53.7 
1927| Florida East Coast...........-. Miami—St. Augustine, ..... Ryoko 10 5 8 60.4 
1927|Pennsylvania.....--0.2.2-55--- Washington, D. C.—N. Y. City...| 224.5 |3 7 72.0 
ob. 1927\ Pennsylvania... os...-.. 6265 New York City—Atlantic City....| 143 2 48 51.1 
1928/0. C. C. and St. Louis. ......... St. Louis—Cleveland.........: 536.1 | 8 29 63.2 
1928|New York Central Special....... Granite City, Ill. Berea, OS 536.1 | 8 29 67.3 
1928)London & Northeastern......... London-Edinburgh(Fly’gScotsman.| 392.5 | 8 3 49.1 
, 1932)}London & Northeastern,........|Grantham—London............. 105.50) 1 40 63.3 
1932|Great Western (England). . 7 SwindOB——-LON¢ ON cipro tees eae 77.25 56 47.| 81.6 
1933|}D. L. & es GAckewennn re j : Butale <r geceias A ies i Be a Be. ig 
i , Bur on uine: .|Denver— ‘o (no , 
eee 5 .|Chicago—Milwaukee. . 85.7 | 1 7 35 | 76.07 
.|Edgebrook—Oakwood . 61.4 39 46 | 92.62 
Bake Fe ge shalohx ete jer ota a Dix-Potter—Nebraska . 2 1 120 
pase 1 Los Angeles—Chicago. . 2287 38 52 61.2 
etaaierakar dicta at Coes ae Cheyenne—Omaha..............| 507 01 84 
joe hemo or MeSor Washington—Philadelphia.........| 134 08 62.8. 
RB Tessie score arse Sen ceu Philadelphia—Washington..:....| 134 1 60 | 73.1 
P Vimsabie's 5:5, ANS Pe ae Wilmington—No, Pt., Md........| 61.6 45 09 | 80.8 
Dee 1, 1985|N. Y.N. H., & H. (New Ha-en)..|New Haven—Boston.....:...... 156.8 | 2 23 65.78 
© April, 1O35|N. ¥.,.N. H. and H............ Providence—Boston............, | 43.8 32 35 | 80.65 


.) a - = = 
Phe Burlington Line run in July, 1934, from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, was made by a locomotive 
and five cars in regular service. Top speed, Cale- 
-donia to Oakwood (3.38 miles in 2 min., 4 sec.), 
97.97 miles per hour, 

Re 


_ Between Camden, N. J., and Atlantic City, the 
Penn. non-stop express trains cover the run of 597/10 
miles in 57 minutes, at the rate of 63 miles an hour. 


eds over ¢onsiderable distances 
depend as much on a suitable 
que te power; operating and economic 


‘The ancient German names for the twelve months 


ROR, (January) Hartung; (February) Hornung; (March 
L nalnes {A ril) Ostermond; (May) Maijen; Chaney 

‘ rnoting; (Septem- 

elaine (October) Gilbhart; (November) Neb- 


a 
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Steamlined cars and locomotives, electric engines, 
and diesel motors, have speeded up, here and abroad, 
since 1934, railroad time tables everywhere on the 
important lines. 

In Germany, in 1935, a streamlined train of 200 
tons averaged 105.6 miles an hour, with a top speed 
of 119.1 miles an hour, on 181-mile run from Berlin 
to Hamburg. 


RAILWAY RECORDS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Plans for further speed developments 4d 
1935 include the operation of the experimenta: 
train, the ‘Silver Jubilee’, which is to be run by the 
London and North Eastern Railway and will oust 
the “Cheltenham Flyer’’—booked from Swindon 
to Paddington at 7114 miles an hour—as the train 
pee, the fastest regular steam service in the 
wor 


. ‘ é 
Scientific stream-lining has been widely adopted 
in order to reduce the power absorbed by air re- 
sistance, and the Great Western is carrying out 
further experimental stream-lining in the hope of 
creating a new record during its centenary year. 
Though extra-high speeds may seem to entail a 
disproportionate increase in first costs and running 
costs, they tempt new traffic to the line; the pees er 
mileage on certain routes has increased by some 200 
per cent, owing to the high speed. : 


te / ANCIENT GERMAN NAMES OF MONTHS AND DAYS 


The ancient German names for the days of the week 
are: 


4 . — 
(Monday) Tag des Mondes; (Tuesday) Tiustag; 


(Wednesday) Wodanstag; 
or Donarstag; 


Abend vor Sonntag; (Sunday) Sonntag. ~ 


(Thursday) Thorstag 


(Friday) Freyastag, ( Saturday) — 


5 


\ 


4 
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Great Tunnels of the World. 
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IMPORTANT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 
(Figures in parenthesis show length and year completed or put in operation.) 


Alameda-Oakland, Calif.; vehicular, under I 
Harbor, 4,500 ft. ia 

Baltimore, Md., railroad (Baltimore & Ohio)—Under 
Howard St., over 7,000 ft.; 1894. (Pennsylvania), 
under Hoffman St., 3,400 ft, 1871; under Wilson 
Ft oe ft., 1873; under Winchester St., 2,190 ft., 


ia Calif., drainage—Feather River, 2 miles, 
Bitter “Root Mountains, Mont.—Idaho, railroad, 
10,100 ft. 2 : 


Busk-Ivanhoe, Colo.—Originally railroad, but_now 
automobile highway, 9,600 ft., under Rocky Mts., 
at Continental Divide. 

Cascade, Wash.—Railroad (Great Northern), under 
Cascade Mts., 41,152 ft. (7.79 miles), straight as a 
rifle bore, 1929. 

Cumberland, Tenn.—Railroad, under Cumberland 
Mts., 8,000 ft. 

Detroit—(1) railroad (Mich. Central), under Detroit 
River to Windsor, Can., 2,668 ft. excl. approaches, 
1910; (2) vehicular, under Detroit River, to Wind- 
sor, Can., 2,200 ft. excl. approaches, 1930. 

Gallitzin—Railroad (Pennsylvania), under Alleghany 
Mts., at Gallitzen. Pa., 3,600 ft.. 1854; also a 
parallel tube, 3,600 ft., 1904; also new Portage 
Tunnels, 1,610 ft., 1855. 

Gunnison, Col.—Railroad, 6 miles, 1909. 

Hoosac, Mass.—Railroad, under Hoosac Mts., 434 
miles, 1873. 

Moffat, Colo.—-Railroad (Denver & Salt Lake)— 
under James Peak. Rocky Mts., at Continental 
1927. East end of tube is 9,198 ft. above sea level. 
The railway cut-off leading to the tunnel was 
opened in June, 1934. The tunnel and the Dotsero 
cut-off save 175 miles between Denver and Salt 
Lake City 

In driving the Railroad Tunnel the pioneer 
bore type of construction was used, in which 
& small tunnel parallel to and 75 feet from the 
Railroad Tunnel was driven simultaneously, with 
the heading in the Railroad Tunnel and used for 
power lines, transportation, etc. When the Rail- 
road Tunnel was completed the Pioneer Tunnel 
became available to Denver for use as a water 
tunnel.- This tunnel is now being enlarged and 
lined to make it available for this purpose. 

It is contemplated that the first water will be 
diverted through this tunnel in the spring of 1936; 
and the water carrying capacity of the tunnel when 
completed will be 1,100 cubic feet per second, 
or 71,400,000 galions per 24 hours. 

The highest point of the tunnel is 9,244 feet 
above sea level. The length of the tunnel is 6.3 
miles. As the apex of the tunnel is higher than the 
portals, it is necessary to introduce water into the 
tunnel under pressure. 

Part of the supply will come through a shaft 
and part through a pipe line, under sufficient 
pressure to force the water over the apex. The 
apex, an undesirable feature in the water tunnel, 
was necessary to facilitate the construction of the 
Railroad Tunnel. 

Mt. Roberts, Juneau, Alaska—1}4 miles. 


New York City—Railroad, 4 under Hudson River, 
9 under Fast River, 2 under the city, river to river, 
and3 under Harlem River. Vehicular, under Hudson 
incl. approaches, 9,250 ft., 1927. Pennsylvania 
Railroad, under Hudson, 6,118 ft., 1910. Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad, under Hudson, 5,700 ft., 
5,950 ft.. 1908, 1909. East River Tunnels, under 
water sections, average about 2,500 or 2,600 ft. 
The first (Belmont) under East River, completed 
Jan., 1908; in operation June, 1915. First Inter- 
borough tube, under East River in operation Jan., 
1908; first Brooklyn-Manhattan ansit Corp. 
tube, 1920. In 1934 a 38th St. mid-town tunnel 
for vehicle traffic was in course of construction 
under the Hudson River between Manhattan 
Borough and New Jersey. 

Aes Sacre a under Mt. Washington, 
5,889 ft., 1924. 


St. Clair—Under St. Clair River trom Sarnia, Ont., 
to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891, 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad 
tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal., 1.4 
miles: San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 miles: 

Siskiyou, on Shasta Line, 3,107.7 ft. long; began 

operation Oct. 5, 1887; Shasta, 3,654.6 ft. long; 

operation began Sept. 1, 1926. 
Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. 
Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 
' 4% miles; opened 1879. ° > : 


\ 


CANADA, 


Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass, British Columbia; on Canadian 
Pacific Railway, double track, five miles longy 

, completed 1916. 

Spiral—The tunnelS on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spiral tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Kicking Horse River between. 


EUROPE. 


Liverpool-Birkenhead Vehicular—Under the River 
Mersey. Opened by the King in 1934; bored 
through solid rock; distance from old Haymarket, 
Liverpool, to Chester St., Birkenhead, 2.13 miles; 
interior diameter, 44 feet; 4 traffic lanes; deepest 
part, 170 ft. below’ high water; driveway 36 ft. 
wide’ tunnel! is of cast-iron, reinforced outside with 
cement; floor of reinforced concrete with cast-iron 
setts; fire stations and phones every 150 ft. 
location plates at intervals tell ‘where you are.” 

Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains and 
extends from Langen to St. Anton, 334 miles; 
opened 1884. 

Col des Montets—On the narrow-gauge electric rail- 
way from Fayet, France, to the Swiss frontier; 
spec, 1882 meters (about 144 miles); opened in 


Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Oberland, 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; opened June 20, 1913, 
costing nearly $10,000,000. 

Mont Cenis—Italy to France, under the’ Col de 
Frejus, 42,150 feet, opened 1871. 

Mont d'Or—Between_ France and Switzerland 
was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 3% miles long. 

Nice-Cuneo—Under_ the Alps; opened for rail 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the line: 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. The entire 
route is 7644 miles in length. 

Samport—iIn the Pyranees Mountains, from Pau, 
France, to Canfrane, in Spain; over 4 miles; 
opened in 1928. 

St. Gothard—Through the Alps, connects Goschenen 
with Airolo, in Switzerland, 48,927 feet; begun in 
1872, opened on May 27, 1882; cost, $23,800,- 
000; now electrified. ! 

Simplon—Through the Alps, 64,971 feet; opened 
pute twin tunnel opened in 1921; both are elec- 


Wasserfluh—iIn the Alps, between Bunnadern 
and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 
Italy.—Railway double-track tunnel under Etruscan 
Appennine Mountain range; length, 11.3 miles: 
begun in 1920, finished in 1930; cost $100,000,000, 

including the other tunnels on the 61 miles of. 
electrified railway connecting Bologna and Flor- 
ence; dedicated in April, 1934; 98 workmen lost 

their lives during construction. 
England.—Blackwell—Under River Thames, Eng- 
id, 1344 miles; opened 1897. i 


Severn—From Monmouthshire fo Gloucestershire, 


England, 4% miles; opened 1886. 
Totley—England, 3% miles. 


A tunnel under the Channel, connecting England 
and France, was first publicly proposed in 1802. 
The route was to be between Dover and Calais. In 
1875 a convention in its favor was signed for France 
by M. M. Chevalier; boring was begun at Sangatte, 
near Calais, 200 feet below the ground in Feb., 
1876; experimental boring was still going on in 
1881. The advent of the World War, with Britain 
and France as allies, revived the project, but possi- 
bility of a victorious Germany quickly put the scheme 
asleep. 


OTHER TUNNELS, 
Tans- Ry. (South America) Tunnel—3,463 
ba pace ne io si2 feet above sea level and affords 
direct .communication between Valparaiso and 
Buenos Aires; opened April 5, 1910. : 
Khojak Pass—India, Quetta to Landabar, 2 miles. 
Otira—In New Zealand, 5}4 miles, 
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On April 25, 1935, the first two-way. telephone con- 
versation around the world took place when two 
” officials of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.,; using telephones only 50 feet apart, talked 
over a 23,000-mile telephone and radio circuit. The 
electric loop began and ended at the long-distance 
building of the telephone company at Sixth Avenue, 
_ N.Y, City. The voices girdled the globe in a quarter 
\ of asecond. At 9:30 A. M. Walter 8. Gifford, presi- 
, dent of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
“picked up a telephone and said he waished to speak 
to Vice President T. G. Miller, head of the company's 
long-distance lines department. The call was 
~~ routed through San Francisco, Java, Amsterdam, 
‘i London ‘and back to New York to Mr. Miller, who 
was in a near-by room. 
On April 18, 1934, a telegram was sent around the 
. world from N. Y. City in 3 minutes, 46 seconds, by 
_ Col. Sosthenes Bethn, pres., Internat’l Tel. & Tel 
' Co., to W. S. Paley, pres., Columbia Broadcasting 


0. 
. 1519 (Sept. 20)-1522 (Sept. 8), Magellan's ships 
sailed around the world from Seville, Spain, and 
back again, 1,083 days. One ship out of five returned 
‘to Seville. with 35 of 280 men surviving. Later 4 
Others got buck. Magellan was killed in the 
Philippines. - sae 
‘ 1872 (Oct. 2-Dec. 20), a fictitious journey by 
_ Phileas Fogg in Jules Verne's novel; 80 days, 
——s« 1889, by Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 
~ . 1890, by George Francis Train of New York, in 
| 67 days 12 hours 3 minutes. : 
-- ~_-:1901, by Chief of Police Charles Fitzmorris of 
_ Chicago, in 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 
i 1903, by J. Willis Sayre, of Seattle, Wash., in 54 
, days, 9 hours, 42 minutes. 
1903, by Henry Frederick, 54 days 7 bours 2 min- 


utes. 
1907, by Col. Burnlay-Campbell, in 40 days 19 
- hours 30 minutes. 
1911, by Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
_ 42 minutes 38 seconds. 
rhe is by John H. Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 


a 


_ by steamer, 8,000. 

~~ 1928 (June 29-July 22), John H. Mears and Capt. 

_—s-« ©. B. D. Collyer, circled the globe in 23 days, 15 

_ hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. They left New York 
by seaplane and overtook the Olympic off Long Island, 

From Cherbourg, July 5, they flew by air across 


oe Nar ’ 
wit 
‘The wind is never a perfectly smooth flow of air. 


Bis Tt is always full of eddies, which involye more or 
less vertical motion. Thus an initially level water 


duced, they, in turn 
dad by opposing obstructions to it. 


Mitte or no advance, but merely to rise and fall 
with a small movement to and fro. It is the form 


al id not the substance of the wave that travels along 
BOE Waves tend ¢ in ith 
. __ Waves tend to occur in groups, with comparative’ 
hs calm water between the successive groups. Watch 
the leading wave of a group and you will note that 
it soon dies out, the one next behind it taking the 
lead. At the same time new waves rise one after 
4 another at the rear of the group, so that the general 
_ appearance of the assemblage of waves rema: un- 
changed. The group as a whole advances only 
j Peeahout Pelt: as fast as the individual waves com- 
Pe lpOsing. it. - / 
Seantee _Two or more systems of waves are often running 
_ at one time in different directions and at different 
-_—_- speeds over the sea, leading to various combinations. 
_ Two intersecting waves oe a big one; two 
troughs pate to form a deeper trough; and there 
<0 ote gradations between these extremes. 
ee iy combining of waves belong to different 
“AS ee to an endless variety of shapes as well 
Fy ty Sizes, and thus the pattern of mounds and hol- 
Jows assumed by the surface of the sea is often 
«extremely intricate, 


“ 
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4 ‘ : WAVES OF THE OCEAN. 
aon ° (By Charles Fitzhugh Talman in the New York Times.) 
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Waves of the Oc 
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Europe and Asia, reaching Tokio on July 11. They — 
got by steamer to Vancouver, B. C. on July 20 and © 
flew thence to New York City. S 

1929, by! the German dirigible balloon, Graft — 
Zeppelin. Left Friedrichshafen, Germany, on. July 
31; reached Lakehurst, N. J., on Aug, 4; left there on 
Aug. 8; reached Friedrichshafen on Aug. 10; left 
there on Aug. 14; reached Tokio, Japan, on Aug. 19; 
left there on Aug. 23; reached Los Angeles, Calif., — 
on Aug. 26: left there on Aug, 27; reached Lakehurst 
on Aug. 29; left there on Sept.1; reached Friedrichs- 
hafea on Sept. 4. Approximate distanve covered— 
21,700 miles (in flight around the globe). 

Time from Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst_(July 31- 
Aied 93 hours; time from Lakehurst to Friedrichs- 
hafen (Aug. 8-10) 55 hours, 24 min.; time from 
Lakehurst to Lakehurst (Aug. 8-29) 21 days, 7 hours, 

34 min.; time from Friedrichshafen to Friedrichshafen 
ber 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 

1931, by the monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
pilot; Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern 
air circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days, 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4.56 a.m., to 
July 1, at 8.45 p.m. : 

They started at Roosevelt Field, L. L, N. Y.; 
and went via Harbor Grace (N. F.); Chester ae: 
Hanover and Berlin (Germany); Moscow (Russia); 
Novo-sibirsk, Irkutsk, Blagovestchensk, and Kha- 
barovsk (Siberia); Solomon Beach and Fairbanks. 
(Alaska); Edmonton (Can.); and Cleveland (U. S.) | 
ending at Roosevelt Field. (See 1932 Almanac for — 
further details.) 

1933, by the monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of the ~ 
world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 49% min- 
utes—July 15, at 5.10 a.m., to July 22, at 11.5914 p.m. 

He started at Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, and — 
went, non-stop, to Berlin (Germany); thence via _ 
Koenigsburg (Germany); Moscow (Russia); Novo- — 
sibirsk (Siberia); Irkutsk (Siberia); Rukhlovo (Si- — 
beria); Khabarovsk (Siberia); Flat (Alaska); Fair- — 
banks (Alaska); Edmonton (Canada); Brooklyn — 
(Floyd Bennett Field), ‘ : 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- — 
nett Field at 5.20 a.m., on June 3, 1933, and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. On 
June 14 he started in and got as far as the Anadyr 
River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west of Nome) 
where he was forced down and his plane was cracked 
up, He was rescued, injured, by fur traders. On 
July 20 a Russian plane took him to Nome, and 
thence an American plane landed him at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field on July 30. . ; 
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The billows of a severe Atlantic gale were measured 
in 1848 from a station on the top of the paddle- 
box of the steamship Hibernia by the Rev. William 
Scoresby, who found that many were more than 
forty feet high, while the crossing of two waves 
sometimes sent up a sharp peak of water to an 
estimated height of 50 or 55 feet. ? 

Dr. Vaughan finds that in a strong Atlantic gale- 
Some waves may reach heights around 43 feet and 
Hee bee mein at intersections, shoot up as high as 

eet. : 

In rare cases the Atlantic is believed to be cap- 
able of producing even greater waves. Cornish 
accepts as plausible the estimate of between 80 
and 90 feet for the height of storm waves observed ° 
from the White Star liner Majestic on that ocean 
in December) 1922. 

The longest wave sup to have been measured 
anywhere with reasonable accuracy was one observed 
on the Atlantic a little north of the Equator b 
Admiral Mottez of the French Navy. ts length 
was about 2,700 feet. 

The swell from a storm travels far and wide over 
the ocean and often gives the first notice of the. 
storm’s approach; especially in the tropics, where 
cyclones move slowly, however swiftly the winds 
may blow around their centres. Swell as the 
portent of a coming storm is an old story; a newer 
one is the prediction of the arrival of swell upon a. 
coast from reports of the far-away storm producing 
Ne od in a A tes of Le Bes importance, be- 

well when reaches shore may be 
terrific surf. ase : pad teh: = 

Waves wage incessant war against shores. and 
beaches, alter coastlines, batter and undermine 
wharves, jetties and buildings. One of the tasks of — 
the engineer is to devise means of protection against * 
these inroads, and in order to do so he must gauge 
Mote ho of the waves and study their modes o 
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Bega 
- . ‘The rocks composing the earth's crust are grou 
by geologists into three great classes —igneous, be 
mentary, and pees ah eas { 
ON chs igneous rocks have solidified from molten 


State. . 

_. Those that have solidified beneath the surf 

Known as intrusive rocks. erry 
Those that have flowed out over the surface are 

known as effusive rocks, extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas but 

bombs, pumice, tuff, voleanie ash and other frag- 

_. Mental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Y Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 

of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 


, ripe le al a 
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The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 
particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, 

shale); of the remains or products.of animals or plants 

Kcorraah Eerswones and prt pe product of 

p ion or of evaporation (salt, » &C.)5 

or of mixtures of these materials, = a = ‘ 

A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits fs : 
layered structure known as bedding or stratification, 

Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced is ert mechanical or 


chemical activities in the earth's crust. 1s y 

The unaltered sedimentary rock§ are commonly __ 
stratified, and it is from their order of succession and __ 
that of their contained fossils that the fundamental __ 


(eolian). data of historical geology have been deduced. ¢ 
—— : ; , 

" Era_and Period and 7 
Length Estimated} Length Estimated Epoch. . Characteristic Life. : BS 
—_—. —_—]}— i, 1 

Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and iether 
: 2,000,000 Pleistocene, or modern types. er oth Se 
Cenozoic. Glacial. p 
0.000.000 ss. | rhige of zlemtinals = 72 oasis sae 
: 5 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first 
Tertiary. Miocene. ance of man. Rise and developuient a0 
58,000,000 yrs. Oligocene, highest orders of plants. Rae tae 
Eocene, : , : 
Cretaceous. Upper, 
61,000,000 yrs. Lower. " 

/ Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles." Rise and culminatio ot “ 

7 Intermediate 30,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). F of 

ife.) Lower, pearance of birds and mammals; an 

/ 117,000,000 yrs. and hardwood trees. : ; 

Triassic. - Upper. 
26,000,000 yrs. Middle. . 
Lower. 

j ‘ “Age of amphibians.” Dominance of t 

al Carboniferous. Permian. ferns and huge mosses. Primitive 1 

: A ,000 yrs. Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. 

ie Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land: imaia, 

; Insects. : Stet 

¥ Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) 

.’ 42,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise o: amphibians an 

a. Lower. piants. res | 

-. Paleozoic. oo ~ : 

,, (Old Life.) Silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. 

45,000,000 yrs. 25,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. ‘ 
b Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culminatior 
; 62,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known | 
: Lower. : trilobites. First trace of insect life. = 

y . Cs 

r Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shel 1s, 

7 101,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 

; Lower. land animals. ; wht ht 


(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. 


1,335,000,000 


i Proterozoic. 
f yrs. . 


time. These estimates are adjusted to the most 
reliable data obtained from the radioactive minerals. 
The atomic disintegration of uranium and thorium 


results in the production of lead—isotopes of lead 


No living birds in New Zealand are wingless, 
put the kiwi, the weka, the kakapo parrot, and the 
_ takahe cannot use their wings for flight, while a duck 
_ belonging to the Auckland Islands is practically in 
_ the same plight. There are several species of 
, birds Leeege tend are so weak that they can make 
ro) short flights. ’ : 

® nGther notable birds are the kea, which is accused 
of killing sheep on stations in the South Island; 
which affords one of the most beautiful 
id f d charms 


wry-billed plover, the 
pill turned to one side. 
nul 


RARE BIRDS OF 


First life that has left distinct record. — 
taceans, and algae. aoe 


om 


that have atomic weights slightly different from th 

of ordinary lead, and can be distinguished from | 
The rate of disintegration has been measur 

it is known that in one year a gram of uranium 

generate 0.060,000,000,125 gram ot lead. A 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


Zealand probably was the centre from ¥ 
dispersed to other countries. 


grat 
to New Zealand. The godwit breeds in the tund 
of Eastern Siberia and in Kamchatka and We 
Alaska, and spends the summer months 
Zealand, arriving about October, and | 
March or April. The knot breeds in cireu 
regions and migrates to New Zealand; a 
cuckoos—the shining-cuckoo and the lon 
cuckoo—come from Pacific islands in t 
and leave for their northern homes ab 
The kiwi belongs to the same subc 3 
ostrich, the emu, and the cassowary, all struthi 
birds, and has several peculiarities besides its fligt 
lessness. One of these is the position of its no 
at the tip of its bill, instead of at the base 
all other birds. Its plumage is peculiarly hair-! 
in appearance. It possesscs a very generalized s 
ture; as Sir Richard Owen once suggested, it seer 
to have borrowed its head from one group of bird’ 
its legs from another, and its wings from 


The average temperature (centigrade) ranges at, 
the North Pole from minus 1.0 in July to minus 
41.0 in January with a yearly average of minus 22.7. 

At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 in 
January te minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly average 
of minus 25.0. E 

At the equator the average range is from 25.7 in 

_ July to 26.6 in April, with a yearly average of 26.3. 

The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 

~ square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of tand. 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South); 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 
Regions, 6,205.000. 

* The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 

the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles; steppes 
at 1,000,000 square miles; deserts at 5,0UU,U00 
square miles. ‘ 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 

* from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
‘North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
‘to South, Europe is 2,40( miles from North to South, 

‘and 3,300 miles from East to West. South America is 

4,600 miles from North to South, and 3,200 miles from 
' East to West. North America is 4,900 miles from 
- North to South, and over 4,000 miles from East to 
xed West... 

_- . The continents and large islands are said to be 
» floating around as detached masses of land. This 
Fs is the theory of a number of scientists, including 
Fe Alfred Wegener, who perished on his Greenland 


us 


expedition in 1930. His measurements, according 
to his brother. who has the records. show that Green- 
_ land is moving with a speed of 118 feet a vear away 
_ from Europe and toward the west. A single original 
~ continent was likely, according to Sir James Jeans, 
‘the British physicist and mathematician, provided 
the earth was fluid or plastic and later thickened, 
with a change in the speed of rotation. 
i The theory that there was‘at first only one con- 
_  tinent is upheld by Prof. E. W. Mac Bride, who 
points to the fact that even now a certain kind of 
_____ plover found in British Columbia flies, each autumn 
2,300 miles to Hawaii without a stop and returns in 
ih ‘the spring, following an ancient ancestral instinct. 
__. And every ten years or sq the lemmings, or squirrels, 
‘go west in droves from Scandinavia, and from New 
a0 England. y 
_-—~—s«* The last Ice Age, which began at least 30,000 
. years ago, is slowly disappearing, as the glaciers 
‘keep on melting; but in Antarctica enough ice re- 
Beet hc” “mains to encase the entire globe in a layer 120 feet 
fee thick... 3 
> If that ice were to melt suddenly the oceans wo 
4 Tise 120 feet, submerging the shore borders we 
where and destroying millions of human lives and 
thousands of cities and other communities. 


_ The equatorial circumference of the 
ue aee miles; the meridinal circumference, aot eee 
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; __ All mankind, according to Prof. A. C, Haddon, 
te Cambridge Univeristy ethnologist, can be divided into 
<4 tl ree kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight hair. 
Most Americans of European origin are wavy haired. 
_ According to Dr, Ales Hrdlicka, curator, Division of 
: Physical Anthropology, United States National 
wee’ _ Museum, Washington, D, C., three main human races 
__— are recognized to-day. which are: 1, the whites; 2, the 
_ yellow-browns; and 3, the blacks. Each one of these 
___ shows a number of sub-races ortypes which are often 
¥ OE eget “ae peel principal of these are: 
bs jes: e editerraneans, the Alpin 
‘tne’ sie i l Dines and 
__ Yellow-browns: The Mongoloids, the Mala 
ae Cnn Indian. The last named race 2 ae 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
seer ss ene: or ue aaiives es America 
E i merica may have er 
from the South Seas, it is conjectur cia 


The Earth—Its Dimensions. 


‘ae DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH: OCEAN DEPTHS. = = 
‘equator is 69.2 miles. 


om : ed. = s 
blacks: The Negrito, Negtillos and Bushmen, Sree nanOR. BOOP Wee | pmanns were} tpimaas in 


The length of one degree of longitude alo’ 
Each degree of lon: 
represents four minutes of time, ‘The lines of lon, 
tude are termed meridians. ‘ aie 

According to Keith Johnston, a.degree of latitude 
measures 68.7 miles at the equator and increases 
to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 

The weight of the earth has been estimated at 
six sextillion, 592 quintillion tons, not including the 
atmosphere, whose weight has been estimated at 
more than five quadrillion short tons. 3 

The diameter of the earth at the equator is 7,926.677 
miles, and through the poles, 7,899.988 miles. 

The difference between these two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flattening 
at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. i 

The average elevation of the land above sea level 
is approximately 2,800 feet. 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12.450 feet. e 

The deepest place in the ocean yet found is off 
the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Group, 
where a sounding of 35,400 feet has been reported. , 

The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in the — 
Himalayas, 2$,141 feet. 

This gives a range of 64,541 feet or nearly 12%. 
miles between the bottom of the oceans and the ~ 
top of the land. 3 
he greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is near ’ 
Puerto Rico, 27,972 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968;; 
in the Arctic, 17,850; in the Malay, 21,342; in the 
Caribbean, 20,568; in the Mediterranean, 14,450 ~ 
in the Bering, 13,422; in the South Pacifie (‘Aldrich — 
Deep’’) 30,930; in the South Atlantic a sounding of — 
26,575; and in the Antarctic ocean a sounding of — 
14,274 feet. vi 

In 1931-2 a Princeton University expedition found _ 
a Gepth of 4,000 fathoms (24,000 ft.), east of the 
Bartlett Deep in the West Indies, in the oceanic 
trough east of Grand Cayman Island. 

The U. S. Coast_and Geodetic Survey has found 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket ~ 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the eastern tip 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over/20 miles 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end, where it — 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000.feet deep, and — 
20 to 30 miles farther out, the water is 6,000 feet deep. 

The British Admiralty reports that Thompson and 
Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
Atlantic. ‘They had been.on the charts since 1825, — 

In 1933 the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey dis- — 
covered a distinct submarine mountain rising 7,500 — 
feet from the Pacific Ocean fioor of 12,000 feet, 52 
miles southwestward of Point Sur, California. 

The Survey also has found and charted the sub- * 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or — 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged mouth, 
the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet in searcely 
more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet below the surface 
of the water, while the ocean bed beside it is only 260 
feet deep. 

Another interesting submarine valley was 
covered in 1935 by the U. S. Coast and’ Geod efi 
Survey beginning at the edge of the continental shelf 
off Chesapeake Bay. It can be traced on this survey 
ape be te aoe ee to Chesapeake 

ay, where, epi of 1, athoms (9, 
it still continues seaward. Core 


So 
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+ THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


ATS ate Prot Dani 
e late Prof. aniel G. Brinton, Amer 
ethnologist, divides mankind into four chief nee ua 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negro) 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he in- 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (part), Turks, 
Cossacks, Japanese, oreans, Kalm Chinese, ‘ 
and Indo-Chinese. In the Caucasians were in- 
cluded Aryans, and Semites. In the Semites were 
included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians. — ; 
The first skull of the so-called Neandarthal Man was 
discovered in 1856 in Germany. In 1906 a whole 
Sever ent Beebe. ee Jnonvered in Bohemia. The : 
; er 1 that countr 
in 881 and 1892. Sgr Ue es ee 
arts of a skull were excavated at Pil: | 
Sussex County, England, in 1911 and from pan ) 
other bony fragments the “Piltdown Man” was built 
up, In 1928 the “Peking Man” was found in the 
soil near that city, in China. There are also the — 


4 7 THE ALTITUDES OF THE GLOBE. ; 
. (The elevation at the South Pole. as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet.) 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST CONTINENTAL ALTITUDES. 


Ele- , | . Below _ 
: Highest Point. »} vation Lowest Point. Sea Level 
x (Ft. (Ft.) 
» orth America, |Mount McKinley, Alaska............ 20.300 |Death Valley, California. 
22,834 |Sea level. 
Sp aio ae aise Ra ireceistes = 18,465 Caspian Sea, 
prozimate mean elevation eae America, 2,000; South America, 1, te) ae 
208) Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. 800) ne “Asa 
Mount Erebus, an antarctic volcano, is 13,300 feet. Several peaks over 15,000 feet are in the south 
polar region. Mt. Forel, Greenland, 11,500 feet, was climbed to 10,880 feet in June, 1931, by Andrew 
_ Stephenson, L. R. Wager. and Surg. Lieut! Bingham by the British Air Route Expedition. 
' ‘The Globe's surface at the North Pole, according to the late Robert E. Peary, is at sea level—just water. - 
CHIEF ASIAN PEAKS. 
(British Empire altitudes revised by Royal Geographical Society.) } 
HIMALAYAN PEAKS oes ASIAN PEARS, 
: Name Feet Name Tirich Mir, Hindu Kush. . .2 
Neatkl Sighs bsk ace Cer ed's, dou AMR PCMINGG © Shs ck Se ee ee Ulugh Mustagh, Kuntun. . . 25,34 
i EASE oe A 28,250| Namcha Bawa............25,445]//Kungur, Pamirs.......... 
paler se ae oe 28,146|Gurla Mandhata..........2 i 
RS - Se 27,790 |Teram Kangri............ 
: 28, TOG) JONSON 8 Fs obs dere 
26,620 | West bi Gamin..... .». 24,200 ‘ 
26,492 | Chomolhari. ; Demavend, Elburz Rang 
26; 470 Gauri Sankar. Ararat, Turkey 5 
ce Klyuchev, Kamchatka 
Belukha, Asiatic Russi 
Karlik Tagh, Sinkiang 
+ On April 3. and again on April 19, 1933, two British airplanes flew over the summit of Everest, uni 
leadership of the Marquess of Clydesdale. The mountain is on the border of Nepal and Tibet. 
PEAKS IN AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. , 
‘ountains and When ok Feet. Mountains and Cou |_ Mountains and Country. 
ree (2 peaks): I—)} 197 18 Ruwenzori, Africa. ate $30-16. F50|gabel Ayashi, Morocco.... .14 
Kibo; a avenat abe #,/418) Withelmina, New Guinea 15,580|Cook, New Zealand . 
ganyika Territory...... a | 16,889|Ras Dashan, Abyssinia . - 15,150) Pieo de Teide, Teneriff 
Kenya, Kenya Colony..... 17,198| Ala Goz, Abyssini | eee eee 4, '277 | Kosciusko, Australia. 
: ; VOLCANOES ACTIVE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 


(Prepared for The World Almanac by the American Museum of Natural History.) — 


fount Altitude. Peak and Country. Altitude Peak and Country. 

etiones, found dor . Sy Pees 19,488/Cerro Quemado, Guatemala. 10,436|/Calbuco, Chile 
San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia. .19,423|Thirmai, Java............s 10,075|Skeidar-jokull, rps. 
Sangay, Ecuador........... 17.464|Liaima, SCHUE! 4 «See, ate 0,037|lsarog, Philippines 
Carahu: 5 Cc. .. 9,744|Oraefa-jokull, 
Bandai, Japan. . 
ca, I ; ; t Pogromnoi, Alas 

mando Po. 9 Makushin, Alask 

~ 7 He : 2|Cristobal, Nicaragu: 

3 Hekla, Iccland.... 


- 


Pore Mauga ao Savaii . 
dayang, Java......... metepe, Nicaragua 
2815 raee  Canionsts B.A 8. Grande Soufriere, Guadel'pe. 
le. . 12,562|Beerenberg, as Maye is Isl. . 2 “ee Onsen, Japan... 6s ««se6 
S Ana, vador........ + ALASKA... oes 6 = 
are A oe eats [De Bae ae Pelee, Martinique...... 
**!112'000/Asama, Japan.............. Vesuvius, Italy...... es. 
. -11,480/Calaon, Philippines ert denote Acids Saeet 5 
| -11,250|Mayon, as JL IITTED @e630lSoutriere, St. Lucia, W.T.... 
seals Ri (80a 


a nal 


Marababu, Java 0,67 pA 
Descabezac 10 660|Osorno, Chile.............. 7 
Lasse’ Be. ee Ae *!10570/San Miguel, Salvador. 


ae Sumatra. . _....10,562}Ceboruco, Mexico.......... 
There are, it is eat active volcanoes under the ocean. 


—_— 


or ae EARLY EXPLORERS OF THE SOUTH SEAS. _ TPG iy). 


The ‘last decade of the 15th century and the com- haens. asin oat. by so doing reaching the Philipp 
mencement of the 16th saw numerous expeditions | Islands 
equipped in the ports of Spain and Portugal for the 
purpose of exploiting the new world. 
The Portuguese rounded the southernmost Cape of 
Se ' Africa, which became known as the Cape of Good 
‘ope, and pushed eastward. 
; The Spaniards, relying on the scientific conclusion 
| the world was spherical, attempted to get to 
‘the east” by deliberately starting out west, Magal- | Austr: 


alia. 


os EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


DAUPHINE ALPS. Pe ALPS. 
_ Mountains. Feet. Mouni 
™ Pie des Ecrins...........-. 13,462} Aiguille ae ‘Cnkeaporsane .11,155|Piz Bernina. ........-. 
BPO TUVA Ol Gc. e'3 sraral>iste ele -2avsaue05 13/081|Grand Rioburent..... 11,142] Piz Roseg.. 
13'000| Rocca dell’ Argentera. '10617| Orteler Spit eae 
sMont Pelvoux............\ 12, "973| Pointe Haute de Mary...... 10, 537|Konigs Spitze.......-.-..- 
Monte Cevalde..........-+ 12 
COTTIAN ALPS. Monte della Disgrazia 
Mauuams: Feet. |Dalion della Mare......---- 12 
Monte Vispiie «cic. clock mr 12,605 ORE CENA NE OTE slel-is 15 ia 
18.30 £309 Monte Chardonnet..-+. 1... 12, 2373|8. TYROL & VENETIAN ALPS, 
AMIALGHAY Ne ys nde siekos, sae ountai . 
Grand Casse (gee te ten es: 12, 780 Mont Albaron............- 12" 014| Marmolata - 11,045 
Mont Powrri ...3...0....65. 12,491 Roche Melon 11'621|Cimon della Paia 5 
Dent Parassee..........--- DPE Y 0 Nea or ere eae Att Lo RIL Coif ’ Sorapis 
+3 a NOBTH SWISS ALPS fe ee oe 
ay alae ae ALPS. Mountains. Feet. THE PYRENEES. 
Mount Reet. Voda. hs esis eae ee eee 11,887| Mountains. 
: eon Blane (Calotte)...... 15,771) Bifertenstock,...........-- 11.237| Maladetta \ wf)... 0.» sem 
_ Mte. Rosa.......-..-.-+,- 15,217|Scheerhorn..... 2.062. -e ey 11,142] Pie des Possets 
‘Mischabeliorner (Dom.) .. . .14,935] Oberalpstock............-- 10,925] Mont Perdu 
Tys Kamm ........2----++- 14,889|)Segneshorn............+00% 10,870] Pie de Vignemale.... if 
WUE W CISSUOLIR cies «jarm = 2,0) 0ro)01ei 6+» 14,804 Claridenstock Be a Si nates els 10;709| Pic Long seed ice < a «seas : 
Bene aici ns ag ie Piz Jim DI SA bial 10,663} p~HaE CAUCASUS RANGE. 
som Din. page LOMBARD ALPS. (BUROPE—ASIA). 
rand Combin . eva 14,164 wegen. ~ eh, sai fountains. 
LPS. onte AMEMO.. . ros so +s ya! oss Aetaoe o lsoe eb ee 
BERNE a rata _|Bresanella (Cima ai Natdis) 11/6881 teeentan-tau i 
Meas SAL. 14,026 Gare Alto... ./)..c00+ 0-08 ee NE. 352) Dykh-tau 
EM eS che ties 6 13/303|Crozzon di Laris. ........10,889|Shkara................+.+1 


CENTRAL TYROL ws as WAN GR4 Ore cree rs. Suter) ore 16,880 
Mountains. Ae =< : 


she's i’ 166] Wild Spitz..... 
ie PAPA cas ca; 12,100] Weiskugel. . 
LUD arfayy Metevet ears viw-ole oie et ‘041! Gross Venediger. 


HIGHEST PEAKS ON NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
(Altitude means feet above the mean level of the sea.) 


Loca- | Alti- " i 
tion. | tude. f tion. | tude. 


Williamson....... , Baldy Pa ae € 

Sierra Blanca... - 363 || Liberty Cup..... 

Ea Platacs.csc.> + UG SS 5 ae Spe mare Colo. 

Uncompahgre... . i Neyada de Colima Mex. 
Seti Sh6 B Kit Carson. ...../Col 


2 ‘ Palisade | Gnidia Cait, 
‘ ule Ada . eek 12 ootleele ofRe ase tl Reine eects een 
ene ee -../Can. (ely: Weegee ce Colo, {14,245 || Shermar......... 
tee eens ‘ La pada aug ene a ea, eas Ae 


ewabice . [14,143 || Pyramid. 


he highest point in the West Indies is in the , Greenland, which covers over 827,000 

H\inican Republic, Mount Tina, 10,300 feet. including Mt. Forel. ti: 500 feet Cee ae 
Tile Salton Sea, in Calif., is 250 feet below sea level, wiped | n June, 1931) and Peterman. 9.000 feet. Ps 
hy pre are a number of high peaks on the Island of Col, C. A. Lindbergh and wife flew across in 1933, 


£ 
SOUTH AMFRICAN er 


Peak ‘Country. Feet. Peak. Country 
ua, Ch, ae Sree 22,834|Parinacota, Chil 
spare Bolivia. 22\349/Antofalla, Chile... . 
A cuir, Chile. : 22.302|/Chimborazo, Ec ie 
. .22,188|Famantina, ‘Arg. . 
21,500|Pomarape, Chile. .... 
21. 400|/Tupungato, Chile.......... 20,269 | Hi 
21,286|Huaina Potosi, Bolivia . 
21,220\Juncal, C.sA..0. eevee ses 20. 
21,181 ‘Arequipa, (Misti), eam $68 
21,000|San Jose, Chile............5 
1,000'Copiapo, Chile. haha 


‘ "The chief 1 epectaln ‘ranges in Mexico are the Sierra The Andee is the only lofty range in mA 

Madre Occidental, parallel to the east coast of the | It parplleis the Pacliie, 00 oe Fazge mn South America, 5 

Guif ast of California; and the Sierra Madre | extends 4,500 miles. 'A railway tunnel myties he 

al, parailel to the Gulf of Mexico. I 

“4 the Republic of ‘Panama, in the Province of 

“Chiru, stands the extinct volcano, El Baru, whose 
summit is 11,270 eet, above sea level. 


GHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES IN ooari UNITED STATES. 
ata supplied by U. 8. Board of Surveys and Maps. Sign — means below sea level.) 


HIGREST POINT, 


Name. 


Cheaha Mountain . 
Mount McKinley . 
Humphreys Peak 
Blue Mountain 
Magazine Mountain 
Mount Whitney... . 


.-..| Cerro Galera 
Colorado........ M 


Connecticut 


Centreville... ....- 
Tenleytown........ 
Iron Mountain 
Brasstown Bald... 
Mount Lumlum 


Amd part Zone 


2.407! Gulf of Mexico 
20,300| Pacific Ocean. 
12,611|/Colorado R.. 

a i \ Ouachita R. Ashley-Un. 


14,496|Death Valley.. 
1,207 


Carib. Sea. |Sea lev.|. 
.|Prowers... 3,350 
440 Atlantic Ocean 
420|Potomac R 
32%]Atlantic Ocean 
4,768) Atlantic Ocean]. 
1,334] Pacific Ocean. 


13:784|Pacifie Ocean. 

Charles Mound. . hace 1 pal Missi sippi R.A 
F Pin poms ssissipp’ R..|Alexander.. 

Greensfork Top..... r 240/Ohio R. Vanderb’g. 

On W. boundary... 1,675) Mississippi R..|Lee 

On W. boundary. .. 4,135] Verdigris R....| Montg’m’y] . 00 

Big Black Mountain 4.1501 Mississippi R..|Fulton.... 2 
1d) Gulf of Mexico}.......... 
5,267|Atlantic Ocean]... 
3,340] Atlantic Ocean!. 

05| Atlantic Ocean 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana 


-| Backbone Mountain 
Mount Greylock ... .|Berksbire. . 
Porcupine MM ount’ns Ontonagon. 
Misquah Hills Cook 


12, »850 Kootenai R, 


13,145|Colorado R.. 
6,288] Atlantic Ocean 
1,801}Atlantic Ocean S 
3,306)Red Bluff. Eady. Pry 

Mount Marcy 5,344] Atlantic Ocean|........ . |Sea 
.}| Mount Mitchell. 6,684 oe Ocean 
.| Black Butte... ae ies ara ines F 3,468 mbina 


5 t 

.| Mt. Wantinetan.. 00S 
High Point. ....... - Sussex 
North Truchas Peak Bua ae 


Hamilton... 
Gg 73|Red R Mc Curtain 
-| 11, 7253|Pacific Ocean. 
t 3'213|Delaware R.. 
Mindanao Is...| 9,610}Pacific Ocean .|.. 
. |Ponce (Peak “% 4, 399} Atlantic Ocean}........ ..|Sea 
Providence. 805 Atlantic Ocean}. 
Tau Island... . 


3,056 
|Pickens........| 3,.548|Atiantic Ocean 
-| Harney Peak ponineeee 7'242| Big Stone Lake| Rober 
: Glingwian's Dome.. vi 6,642| Mississippi R..|Shelb. 
.| E] Capitan jc 8,751)Gulf of Mexico}.... 
13,498] Beaverd’m Ck.| Was 
e 393} LakeChamp]’n|Frankli 
5,719|Atlantic Ocean]....... 
Ny ,550|Atlantic Ocean}. 


Philippine Islands 
Puerto Rico. 

Rhode Island. 
Samoa 


‘yoming. oe ts) 13,7 5 x 
Us (ex. Alaske).| Mount Whitney... |Inyo-T'l're,Cal | 14. 156 Death Valley..|Inyo, Call. 


South ae of Mt. setae y (ace sealed on ye 7, eat and Rl pe on aes aye H. J. Letk, ' 
2 and two others. Theodore Koven an erishe a crevasse, May . 
at arene te the Pacific Coast is the Sierra Ni neers hed ns ge, in California, Oregon, ‘Washingto 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA-TENNESSEE. 


Les (Ft) 
. 6,642 || Old Black, N. on boundary. ..... 
2 Chimney Tops, N. C.-Tenn. boundary. 
Mount Mingus, Tenn. -N.C. boundary... 
Silers Bald, ‘enn.-N. C. boundary...... 
Cataloochee Peak, Balsam Mountains, N. set 
eis pen North Carolina. PP se ror ic) 
aterrock Knob, North Carolina ount Sterling, No ‘arolina is 
ban Top, N. C.-Tenn. boundar. Thunderhead, N. C.-Tenn, boundary..... 


The ioe Mountain System begins not far from the Gulf of Mexico and ends in the 
Newfoun 


Mount Collins, 
Jones Knob, North Chroline 


ALTITUDES IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. (NEW HAMPSHIRE.) 


" Name of Peak. Feet.|| Name of Peak. Name of Peak. Feet. Name of Peak, 
2 eee Cheaters a eee Es necro 


5,725)/P1 


5155 Garrigain....+. ++. Pangus.... 


Moat (Noi 
Crawford.... 


Distances of the. waar. 


: % DISTANCES ON THE HIGHWAYS OF EUROPE RI EoHEN ERS 


; a kilometer is of a mile; compiled by Foreign Travel Division of the American 
~ Pigures Sebel s g a iene ante, Association. a 


/ 
= 
L 


Amsterdam 
Barcelona 
Bucharest 


Anvers 


i 
oH. 8 
~y 160| 672|1 727| 880|1239|1367|1106| 208/2330|1476| 374]1198 
~ Kesteraam 160 598|1 614|1907| 807| 72011079|1207|1132| 48/2319|1465) 214|1278 
Bae 1 28), 8 rol 2 ae a sat $84 ag aaa a 
ae gay 614] 180}1195: 1515] 868} 106|1294] 601|1025| 566|1927|1073) 7781339 
1918]1907|1493|2740|1515 1342]1653|2843|1234|1121/1859| 797| 442/2071|1483 
‘| -727] 807| 696|2086 974|1 


0 06|1653| 974 

" |1239}1079/1476| 709]1294|2843/1825/1188 1573]2256|1031/3157/2303}1001|2656 =~ 
, 207] 773]1247| 601)1234/1238) 604/1573 1235)1167)1871)1017)1379}1709 
.|1106}1132] 876}2157|1025)1121) 325/1069|2256)1235 1144/1513) 659)1356) 494 
208] 48] 5560/1324) 566/1859| 830) 672)1031|1167|1144 2271/1417) 212)1301 
2330|2319]1905|3059/1927| 797|1754)1971/3157/1871|1513)2271 854/2483/1895 
1465|1051/2205/1073] 442) 900/1117)2303/1017) 659)1417| 854 1629)1041 
374| 214| 749|1294| 778)2071/1042) 884/1001]1379/1356| 212/2483)1629 1513 
1198|1278]116712557|133911483 | @4711139612656|1709| 494(1301/1895/1041)1513 


| Baden Baden 


Berlin 
erne 
| Biarritz 
res] 
| Brussels 
Calais 
Danzig 


Cor 
“IW 
wre 
x 
rs 
- 
© 
= 
oo 


eo 
ior) 
oo 
= 
oo 
> 
bo 
ive} 
LS] 
oO 
_ 
iw} 
oo 
co 
1S) 
i) 
ou 
oo 
i) 
x1 =) 
a 
~y 
on 
i» 
oO 
i=) 
i=] 
Bae 
Li) 
rs 
2 
= 
ee 


m 


Amsterdal 
Hanover 
Lausanne 
Leningrad 


1035}1431 eit 
1226 


Op 
Oro 


8} 708} 843] 62]/2578/1574/1241) 484 
i164 1148]1724|1155]1165|2163/2489]1302)1152 } 
1103} 785] 972) 207|)2723)1504 hon 339 428 
320 1442} 507 782 


4 276] 973]2225|1780|2003| 1427 59 
691} 54 
896] 1791/2100) 192 


97. 70. 46) 6 638} 1 221 

, |2225 2578 2163|2723]1791|2797|2050|2565 3864/3372|3029/ 1959/2623 Dar? 2367) 

.|1780] 1574] 2489} 1504) 2100) 1477|1780} 1636/3864 2239|1279 ret} 1806} 2703]1857 
2003] 1241)1302)1152)1926/1922/1795/1333)3372 Feta 950}1413) 812 : 
1427) 484)1152) 339)1442/1124/1327) 546)3029)1 950 1070 

.|_710} 691) 721) 836) 507/1062) 434) 629)1959 3363 1413)1070 601 5 8 
. {1308} 546) 625) 529/1108]1136]1035) 638/2623)1806| 812) 527) 601 
oth a ee 1544/1440} 214]1368) 1362/1935) 1369] 1379|2377/2703/ 1516) 1366) 935 
Sit Gg ese 859] 283] 943| 428] 782) 778] 628] 221/2367)1857\1162| 672) 408 


) 


m 


Lausanne 
Leningrad 
Mannhei 
Montreux 


Lucerne 


565]2050 662} 935]1780| 273)1264 939 809) 615)1795 1327 
925/2565] 42 ore 216/1636|] 485} 483] 477) 28 “a 11333] 546 

63} 944 756|1141}2201| 455/1383}1010| 953 170911376 
2575 2588 2419 3782 Wea 2118 Paes we 2592 2303 ae 28 
189| 645 571] 677) 126] 401] 509 492 


2: 739/2158) 3 006} 504] 551 12, 
931 ria 1395)}2239)}1523)1135) 856/1361|1232 950 
441| 643| 445/1279|1033| 185] 366| 574] 870) 950 . 


AIRWAY DISTANCES ABROAD iS eiabh tts MILES). | ig 


Petes to—Paris, 205; Amsterdam, 230; Rotter- ura- 4 

dam, 227, Cologne, 326; Brussels, 200. 1, 92095 ure. 
‘aris to Basle, 268; Basle to Zurich, North Australia, 
,049; ‘Gherleville : 


i 7, Bag. ’ 

; Koweit, Arabia, re 

, Oman, 4,140; Gwadar, Baluchistan, rete 
ere 4,880; Jodhpur, a , 5,264; Del ab 
66; Cawnpore, India 5,809; Ais ahabad 


"9/430; 
Sudan, ane 
Butebbe, sti 611; | 2 
odoma, an, a, 
5,603; Broken 1 allt, No. 
| So. o. Rhodesia, i: one 
urg, Transvaa 94; Kim ‘ley, 
7,366; Cape Town, op P77, beriey, Cap 


5,919; Calcutta, India, 6,386: A 
R Burma, er Be 


Di ST NCES ON THE MeTGAWAYS OF EUROPE maLoaereRncceocnteen 


(Figures iow Kilometers, a kilometer is 4 ot Sele ie, Foreign Travel Division of the American Pi 


cod 


Dusseldorf 
Frankfort 
Freiburg 
The. Hague 


| Florence 
Grenoble 


3) 716/1207 
131 
UGTONGS, 3 ce ace 8s 5 


ono 
DAIDW 
AkkOnt 


Grenoble......... 
The Hague..... |.) .: 
Hamburg... 
Hanover. 
Havre. 
Innsbruck . F 
Interlaken... ... a 770} 618} 512 
Karlsbad. 2). 12): 257] 685|1093| 427 


2 5] 899 Bot 
165/1198] 944/1023 
5 1033} 824) 858) bas 
1198}1033 1100) de 4 1270 
944) 8§24/1100 Le 

27) 35 1023) 858) 794] 505 
615/ 1044 754| 634|1270| 525! 


8 5 
= > 
Elelale a 
" 13 ]2|e a 
FR lie) o bia e| 3 
&|/O}O;& O | m& 
1060 279| 1447 1666/1790 
, 886| 524 4) 606! 887 
612 492) 975 1323 1218/1499 
886 139 1492/1773 
. -' 524! 975 889/1170 
4 Hamb 511/1123/1397 


794 95| 376 
784| 708/1191| 677|1198 1293)1574 
606/1218)1492! 889) 95/1 410 
887|1499)1773| 470) 376 4) 410 

579} 503) 986] 472|1003) 205/1098)1379 


z ie. -. |1060} 505) 940/1022/1124) 653 748 808 
“ 293/1353/1006| 511/173 2|1856|1687|1951) 2083) 1490| 1353 
Tries 483) 1139 880 657| 1606/1562 190 1657|1646 


7| 933) 674| 451 1400! 1356|1264 1451 asa 1158 
4 1703) 1081/1572|1654/1326] 855|1865) 950/1010 y 
enna 876) 736|1022 1050/1260) 940)1517]1035)1095]1312| 287 1169 493| 599) 7: 


n 


— 


St. Moritz 


ee Re EE Re 773} 1008}2336 
EO eee 690} 389/11 


9)1023} 360 
La Be ee 2336 rs 1681/1495} 1135 
A 507| 744/1162) 445/1474|1474 
637 568 1251} 418] 388)1510) 176 
80 656| 1005/1184) bral 


PE ee Oe 


657, 739| 480 


: OTHER TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, STATUTE MILES. Ne 
4 (From the U. ‘S. War Department Official Table of Distances.) 


to—Berne, 611; Bremen, 215; Essen, 317: | Liverpool, 200; Manchester, 184; ~oxtord, 64: Pl 
ot Konigsberg, 366; Leipzig, 100; Magdeburg, | mouth, 120: Fortemouth, 74 a4 Sheffield, tia ot 
88; Munich, 406; Nurnberg, 301; Posen, 158; St. ampton, Pie ig Bare. 
_ Gall, 575; Saarbrucken, 466; Stuttgart, 438; The Boulogne, 1,059; 
Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; Wiesbaden, 360. raltar, 456;' Ma 


Istanbul, Turkey to—Adrianople, 198; Batum, | 2,764; Oporto, 381; ia, 3 
G74: Beirut, 976; Brindisi, 847; Gibraltar, 2,099; Paris biog ee i Ors rdea ‘oti 
1 "1,552: Moscow, 2,300; Naples, 1,101: 


. Char 
Smyrna, 558. Cherbourg, "230: Dijon, be 
to—Aldershot, 37: Bath, 107; Bishop's 
Bristol, 119; Cambridge, 
1:6 Dover, iS: 
Glasgow, 402: 


poe vre, 142: Kiel, 652; Lille, 156; 

Rome to—Brindisi, 394: Lausanne, 
seilles, 565; Milan, 404; Naples, 158; Rie 
Spezia, 254; Turin, 413; Venice, 378, 


. yf , DISTANCES BETWEEN 1 PORTS INA ASIA. 


ai - (Statute miles; water routes; data by U. 8. Hydrographic Office.) es 
‘1 ——— TO x 4 : 
: F S S E a 
s 3 3 S 2 3S wl 1 3 E fea | 3 
: Ciry, esp a me 2] 8 ]~s| 2 | #3] 68] 2133 Eg 
2 ex) e| 8 | Bol 8 bee a Ban ee eo ate 
i < (s) is) fj | © a | a n nan \> E 


Woy Cisco. <8 8. 430| 3724] 230] __334|_ 777] 683] 1902] 161) 1596] 1072) 1533 
BeprBRtaVvid stn. cen, —,..| 2270! 0| 2121) 2138] 2466] 2052) 1795) 2904] 606) 2165] 3812) 3293] 3678 
Ei) Cnn ae 0|_3570| 624] 96} 822] 1077) 1748} 306] 1990] 1466) 1921 _ 
Bi Colondbo.. 0-52.25: 3 3]3570|___0| 3914] 3496] 3399] 4367] 1825) 3618] 6280] 4756) 5167 © 
ie UROothoW pi.cs.c 05. oa Phy ieee 624| 3914| 0] 529] 906] 541] 2092) 356] 1457) 930) 1401 © 


96} 3496) 529) 0} 727) 981] 1674) 211) 1894] 1370) 1825 
822] 3399} 906] 727 0} 1338] 1578] 717] 2202) 1725) 2023 


% iSbamghati.,). ste. iE 1077} 4367| 541] 981] 1338 0} 2545] 808] 1135] 534{ 1199 
_ Singapore............. 1748| 1825| 2092| 1674] 1578) 2545| 0] _1796| 3458) 2934] 3345 

< Swatow...... 2h eee 306] 3618] 356] _211|__717| 808] 1796] _0|_1722) 1198] 1653 
_ Viadivostok...........| 1596| 3812| 1990] 5280] 1457| 1894] 2202) 1135] 3458] 1722) 0} 1153] 1093 
a Weihaiwel............- 1072| 3293| 1466] 4756| 930| 1370] 1725] 534| 2934] 1198) 1153] 0] 1274 
TAR 1533] 3678] 1921] 5167| 1401] 1825] 2023] 1199] 3345] 1653] 1093] 1274 


“DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND CULF PORTS. 
(Statute miles; trade routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) | 


_— 


s 
ion) 


Cartagena. | 
Pensacola. 
Vera Cruz. 


Oded alread ; 941) 74/1576) 727 509 }1023] 1615 


PS. Sato s lia: 803] 0 “324 544|1823|1315 ; 934|1054|1739 
941) 324] 0| 805/1719} 1155) 1226 29) 1185/1815] 1635 
“774| 544|"805| 0/2069) 1325) 1312) 172)1945 521| 538|2005 
FESR RCL C st 1576|1823|1719|2069| _0|_886| 872/2233 14] 1428] 2057/2560]. 717 


ees .|_727]1815|1155|1325| 886 “106 1488 _874/1207|1720 "937 


Otero mee : ~ 0/1474] 65 33| 917|1193 1689 1001 


Jos arr 2 1474 0 552 408 2174 © 


5S Ae Ae eed Os ae _658)/2129 1848|2376| 919 


Ol —S——S eee eee 


3 
= 
3 
pakeleg pO Ay 


U5 Bigrtct ae 358 3| 480)1289]1496 


936| 683|1129] _0|1308|1047| 778 "750 1762} "539 (504 


limbo, Chile. ah 808 226 1308] 0 ane | 
aldas, Houador.- 694| 484 1087 


1 é e 
araiso, Chile........... (016| 433|1504 250912241 309|1108 2043 Bt 


a ! PANAMA CANAL DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 
‘Colon to—Baltimore, 2,189; Boston, 2,484; Buenos Aires, 6,276; Mo: 
harleston, 8. C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, | 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,774; aoe Seles 3 008, : 
55; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key Arica, Chile, 2,212; Callao, 1,550; Guayaquil, 
t, 1,226; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; Mobile, 1,604; | 913: Magallanes, 4,541; Valparaiso, 3,013. 

‘Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; Norfolk. | ,,Auckland, 7,499; 13 oe eke ne ct agcalgutta, 
; Pensacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2,241, 13,989; Colombo, ee oye: 


kong, “1 0,588; 
ordeaux, 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, | 15 12007. Wel 


" Hamburg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Liverpoo, 
.237; Plymouth, Eng., 5,180. 


mn, 7,491; “Yokoh aina, 
Los Angeles, 3,354; Seattle, 74,630; | 
cisco, 3,737; Vaneouver, 4,643. 


. 


Auto Touring Distances, 793 


AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data compiled in 1934, by the American Automobile Association.) 


: A > S ° ° : : is} 
" Ko} 5 g rey . 2 = 3 = us} s a 
mn = s | 
on Se ek ee (hoe eo ed ee 
CitiesintheEast. | 2/O/} gs /2/42/ 8/8/51 e}sig/Zis]Blé 5 
-j}s|{s 2 | eres Hea ety & L-g. | 2 ‘1S S so 
eo ive) fo By S [ae Be ees S| 8 of SB eee 
apes (SS Pee i Sioa.) 8) 8) & heed 
2a Ss = gS q s a = & = $ § 3S 
| S EI ° 3 3 P=! 3S = 2 3 ® > S <4 
Sit} RT eee OV OT O15 1 OY AL) Racor eee 
Aibany. ‘NO Yee! 0S. -s-.| 284) 345] 182] 295] 157| 707] 832] 732] 481| 628] 560] 968] 325] 361 
Atlantie City, Me Fo 284/....| 138} 353] 439] 440] 549] 820] 637] 488| 529] 656 873} 179 35 784 
Baltimore, Maree. . 345; 138)... .| 417) 379] 502} 411] 696] 501| 359] 392] 527] 737| 54 73|, 76 
Boston, Mass......... 182) 353) 417|....| 477| 229] 815]1014| 882! 670] 773) 742/1118| 439] 475 398 
mBultalo, NoYes. .. . 295| 439] 379] 477 .-| 389} 460} 537} 437} 193] 333] 264! 673] 339} 326] 302 
Burlington, Vt........ 157 2} 229) 389]....1 8 923] 825] 581] 721) 651/1061] 481] 518 5 
Charleston, W. Va....| 707 549 411} 815) 460) 856]....| 485] 198] 277] 166] 356] 406] 382] 346] 418 
Chicago, TH. -2...)... 832 820 696/1014/ 537) 923] 485]... .| 297] 347] 319] 272] 300] 640] 626] 667 
Cineirontl, oa Py re 732| 637| 501] 882) 437] 825} 198} 297)....| 244] 109] 255] 236] 459) 429 486 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 481 488) 359; 670] 193} 581] 277] 347] 244]....| 140] 169] 479] 309] 295| 334 
Columbus, Onto enaas 628} 529) 392) 773] 333] 721] 166} 319] 109] 140]....] 190] 345) 347] 319] 373 
Detroit, Mich........ 0 527| 7: 651} 3 272] 255} 169] 190 472| 472) 457) 498 
Evansville, Ind....... 8} 873] 737|1118} 673|1061| 406} 300] 236] 479| 345] 472 695] 664] 721 
Gettysburg, Pa....... 325] 179 39} 339) 481] 382] 640] 459) 309] 347| 472] 695. 6) 36 
agerstown, Md...... 361) 215) 73) 475) 326] 518} 346) 626] 429] 295] 319] 457| 664| 36 72 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 9) 164) 76] 398) 302] 445} 418] 667] 486] 334) 373] 498] 721] 36] 72 
Indianapolis, Ind.....| 784] 704) 568) 949; 506] 892} 306] 189] 108] 311] 175) 286] 186] 522] 495} 548 
Lake George, N. Y.... 62) 345) 399] 219] 328] 94] 771] 868] 764] 521] 661] 593/1000] 389] 425] 353 
Louisville, Ky........ 839| 744) 608) 989} 544] 933] 278) 307] 107] 351] 216] 363) 128] 567] 536| 593 
Montreal, Que........ 239) 523) 577| 316) 391] 87] 858] 879] 827| 584| 724} 606/1063] 556] 592] 519 
New York, N. Y...... 153} 130] 192} 223] 412] 310} 594] 842/ 661] 510} 549] 674] 897} 212] 248] 176 
Moro, Va... 5 fe 2} 440) 879) 639] 557) 620) 720] 846] 271| 263] 307 
Philadelphia, Pa 510] 758] 577] 437| 465) 601] 813] 118} 154] 103 
Pittsburgh, Pa 279) 129] 170] 291) 515} 181) 166 
‘ortland, Me....:..... 926}1103} 993} 759] 880} 831/1229 580 
EL Que: tes oss 1041}1061}1010} 766) 906} 789|1246] 738) 774] 702 
Richmond, Va 352} 796] 5. 475| 531) 637| 758} 189} 181) 225 
St. Louis, Mo. 543] 313] 352) 555} 419) 530] 210| 766] 739) 793 
Toledo, Ohio. 298]. 236] 198) 111] 132} 57) 414} 414 0} 439 
Toronto, Ont e 577) 522 5| 309} 439) 250] 721) 457] 442) 419 
Wash 374] 714] 499] 365] 390] 527| 735| 79) 70) 114 
White Mts,” N 9261028] 928] 684| 824] 756|1164| 544] 580| 507 


: 7 I Opies ; 
Aa 7 - S q 
elelgtelclalsial2ltleitloeee 
lal acelAl8 si sie] e]s |= | 2 | ae 
Citlesinthewest. | S/S] -/ 28 (sie |o}/S) sl ez ele) ol elals. 
ie /2/s1Flel£/2/2/ol dle] 2]ei4le 
to S pal oo " o % 
BIS/2/2/S1s e131" 15/31218] 218] &. 
al/AalSOIOLOI/AlAIAILAl/Sil[miale¥l|Aiais 
Bismarck, N.D...... ,|1142| 874) 733] 885] 1287] 846) 465/1573|1782| 716]1523) 888] 1816|1504/2516 
Boise, Idaho.........- 1142]... .}| 940] $26|1844|1745| 911|1607|1555| 850| 599|1980|1572|1104|2124|2841 
Calgary, Alta... 1... : 874| 940]... .|1153|1759|2160|1266 1875|2036|1408| 49312936] 176311766 2345/3197 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... 733| 8261153]... .|1018| 948| 114|1057| 871| 876] 762|1183| 746|123411326|2044 
Chicago, Hl. >... 22.2: 885|1844/1759|10i8]....| 993]1074| 491/1552|1894|1641|1115| 523|2252 "373290 
, Texas....... :  |1287/1745/2100| 948 99i|..- | 8341261] 647|1237]1690| 235] 558|1700| 482/1229 
enver, Colo......... 911]1266| 114|1074| 834]... .|1112| 757] 935] 856/1070| 662/1319]1213 i931 
Duluth, Minn...) ):: $65|1807| 1279 1957] 491|1261 1112]. . ..]1810|1913]1180]1496| 703|2270|1106|2490 
El Paso, Texas... .. 1573|1555|2026| 871|1552| 647| 757|1810}. 663|1613] 780|1127| 931|1129]1410 
Grand Ganyon, Ariz... |1782| 850/1408] $76|1894|1237| 935/1913] 663]. 915|1356|1448| 586|1602|2073 
Helena, Mont.......- 716| 599] 493] 76211641|1690| 856|1180|1613| 915]... .|1922|1514|1273|2066|2783 
Houston, Texas....... 1523|1980|2336|1183|1115| 235|1070]1196| 780|1356|1922]. 793|1711| 600|1148 
Kansas City, Mo..... 888|1572|1762| 746| 523| 558] 662) 703|1127/1448|1514) 793]... .|1913] 583|1786 
Los Angeles, Calif... 1816|1104|1766|1234/2252|1700|1319|2270| 931| 586|1273|1711|1913]. .. .|2081|2367 
Memphis, Tenn../...: 1504|2124|2345|1326| 557| 482|1213/1106|1129]1602|2066| 600] 583/2081 1711 
Mexico City: M Mex... 2516|2841|3197|2044|2220| 1229|1931|2490|1410|2073|2783|1148|1786|2367|1711]. 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 826/1870|1700 1044] 92|1083]1099| 433|1643/1920/1596|1214| 615|2277| 650/2312 
Minneapolis, Minn’: : 1337| 888 092| 944] 169]1641]1743]1215|1327| 5352102] 937|2320 


New Orleans, La 


Cond, OF $42 885) 1320/2338 9} 1405) 1907) 1987 i344 vat 2ard 2668 1086 2618 3335 
1442) 494 233 

ee Ree 1 616} 1423|1031/2050) 1 1116|2068}1437| 738] 930|2119|1777| 488|2264/2847 

St. Louis, Mo. 1142)1827/2016 5| 697) 916) 772)1258)1681)1 9 


Lake, Utah.....- 
Boe neste, Texas. - 1987 1937|2292]1140]1291| 300|1026|1561| 584/1207|1879| 219 
6 


San Francisco. 
ee 1245}1 1665] 512 5} 700} 399}1511} 359 51 912/1001|1081|1691 
Seattl eves Ni; Mex. RI8G 308 308 839)1379|2321|2298] 1464|1860/2105| 1403] 684/2533|/2125|1252/2679/3394 
Spokane ash /40G0) aa) S04 1200 ase 20 ras apiasey aaa] algal al aos ase a 
eee Mien, | as 1590] 932}1181] 924/1462/1241| 421|1901|/1905/1164/1676) 930)2264)151 


Winnipeg, Man 
Yellowstone Nat. Pk. 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE TOURISTS. 
ms form 50) must be made, value of car; license number; number of extra tires; 
out in triplicate, eo) GOpy. ne Poot on file by the | and signature and full address of owner. There is 
Fetained custome Metals, and. two copies to jhe | no queree ( iemty'or alter areival in Canad oe 
n ’ 
peony Pere eo pas American tourist nic = Bey aietoeday 
Tecess cers rts be r pleasure purposes can oO n 
AN eras feoriden. by Seana ot of D permit. If he wishes to stay longer, 


Tequire:— man car; 
of rahe Gros, aerial aaa agile number; eile and Sate this tim time extended to ninety days by appli 


| Louisville, Ky. 
‘New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia. 
Portland Me, 

| Quebec, Que. 
Richmond, Va. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Washington. 


Lake George. 
| Pittsburgh. 


AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES estat 
(Data compiled in 1934, by the American Automobile Association.) 


Cities in the East. 


38 | Montreal, Que. 
i 
o 
a 
wo 
oO 


woonen 
eee) 
BAI 


wo 


153] 575 ma aaa 272) 422) 4932/1028 


3 | Indianapolis. 


5) 543] 386 

056] 265/1100 bad 

ie O73} 360}1117 oes 
Mi le 55} 630 


673|1238 


‘ 3 
3 2 s Aw 
ony ae zi|3 25 
hs 5 o = eh 
R14 Als ES 
be! say $ s 28 
5 | & a | 3 3s 
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Albany, N. Y. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Charleston, W.. Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Harris 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lake eras, NwYs 
Louisville, Ky. 
Montreal. Se 
New York, N. 
Norfolk, Ven 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Quebec, Que. 
Richmond, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont." 
Washington, D. C. 
White Mts., N. H. 


Cities in the West. 


932 
533}1320/1031|1001] 483/1140] 1271] 512/1379/1107]}1529/1181 | +506 
487|2338/2050| 295/1502/1291) 2290] 1435/2321/1986/2471} 924 
746|2239/1884| 697)1335| 300} 1997| 700/2298]2035/2448]1462 
588 ate 1116] 916) 568/1026/ 1356) 399/1464/1201/1614/1241 

1547) 554/1907/2068)_772)1520/1561)2308)1511|1860)1526|/2010| 421 
aro 1212 tos? 1437|1258)/1095) 584/1356| 359]/2105|1905/2255|1901 


381) 346/1890 
240}1309} 958)1062/1108 2076 
“lean 997) 2272}1145| 2379] 2075/2529] 1106 
Bai pee 100 


; I 7 Canadian Customs office. No birth certificate, 
pe Bee or payment of any tax is required for a 
C) 


days in Canada must deposit $25 and sign a | entering Canada, Returning 


oe an incorporated guarantee com- | car. 


Bismarck, N. D. 
Boise, Idaho 
Calgary, Alta. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
alcens Ti. 

Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
oe ae Minn. 
El P. aso, Texas 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
H M 


Houston, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ilwaukee, 
Nao ee Minn, 
New O: 


As ; 
Salt ‘Lake, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San eR ey) Calif. 
Santa Fe M. 
Seattle, Siwash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Vancouver, B. C., 
Winnipeg, eae 


Yellowstone Nat. 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE TOURISTS—(Continued). 


pany authorized to do business in Canada, After 
six, months, duty must be paid on the car. 

tour, American tourists are not required to register 
e ooiaRnta who wish to spend longer than | their cars with the United States customs when wy 
to the United States, 
bond in approved form for double the amount of | the tourist’s State registration card is ai Lisene." 
the hogan pouties on the vehicle, or secure a | establishing American eid tna and origin of 


of the 


ee 


Auto Touring Distances. 795 


AUTOMoBI LE MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES (Cont'd). 
(Data compiled in 1934, by the American Automobile Association.) 


Ey : ols 
: = } -| 3 7 ; ; $ - | & 
te) pO les) Be | I 4 fd leg Allg 
b ; - ic) . S! a o oS > . 
ao a Sin = Ol a bea 
Cities of the South. | |. | © | 3 § 1516] ¢ é s/8/glale 2 Cie 
See a ee lee ee ey se, ee a Ny ; EF 
EIS(SIS/ 81818 Ferrel Elo|e)]4a)8)S73 
2/S/E/EI2(218/8 (8 (Fl lelelei se} e/a 
2 = = = ° = 2 = s S 
{{/<{/SH/OlSIS {eS (2 2 le /alelele 
Asheville, N.C.......|--.. 221) 400} 294| 171) 478] 123] 580] 841] 344] 792] 408] 321] 649] 552| 773 
Atiants, Ga. coc... 221)... .) 200) 318] 253] 345] 206] 481| 714] 287] 590| 588| 282] 491] 773] 639 
Birmingham, Aja. -: | 400] 200]... .] 518] 452| 509] 278] 265] 868| 217| 392| 762| 503] 624| 828] 856 
Charleston, 8. C.... | 294] 318] 5i8}....| 122] 286] 417| 799 604] 875) 431]. 128] 506] 539] 580 
Columbia, S.C. . 22. .! 171} 253] 452| 122]... | 316] 294) 734] 684] 515] 810| 372| 159] 536] 480] 610 
Jacksonville, Fla.. |... 478] 345) 509) 286] 316]... .| 551] 774| 354| 632| 637] 717| 157| 220] 825] 289 
Knoxville, Tenn. .:. 123] 206] 278| 417| 294] 551)... .] 457] 919] 220] 670] 484] 444 
Memphis, Tenn... |. 580} 481) 265] 799] 734] 774| 457)... ./1142| 253] 446| 988] 763| 890|1006|1068 
Misra) Fin... <2: 841| 714] 868) 654) 684] 354! 919]1142)..~|1000|1035|1094| 526| 29211199] 65 
Nashville, Tenn... ! 344) 287) 217| 604| 515] 632] 220) 253]/i000|....| 541] 704] 569] 840| 769] 926 
New Orleans, La... ...| 792] 590] 392] 875] 810) 637| 670] 446|1035| 54i|....|1154| 786| 752I1220| 932 
Richmond, Va. 408] 588] 762] 431) 372] 717] 484] 988|1094| 704/1154]....| 559| 937| 110/1010 
Savannah, Ga 321] 282| 503| 128] 159] 157] 444] 763| 526| 569| 786| 559]... .| 377| 667| 452 
Tampa, Fla -| 649] 491) 624) 506) 536| 220] 758] 890} 292] 840| 752] 937/377]... .|1045| 230 
Washington, D.C... .| 552| 773] 828] 539] 480|* 825] 549|1006|1192| 769]1220| 110] 667|1044|. .. .|1118 
W. Palm Beach, Fia...| 773] 639] 856| 580] 610} 289] 845/1068] 65] 926] 932(1010| 452| 230/iii8l.... 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES. 
(Data compiled in 1934, by the American Automobile Associtation.) 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO. 


Miles. Miles.| Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. 
0 New York, N. ¥.<... 3,173 653 Van Wert, Ohio...... 2,520 | 1,567 Kearney.......,.... 1,606 
Fe a .0, 16, Fort Wayne, Ind..... 2,485 | 1,675 North Platte......... 1,498 
Plymoaen >. 2 22's... 2,417 | 1,750 Big Spring, Neb... ...1,423 
cae 1\800 Sidney, Neb........: 1/3 
Cheyenne, Wyo...,.. 1,272 
53 Laramie...... - 1,220 
Rawlins. 1,100 
Rock Springs 989. 
Green River. ... 974 
Evanston, Wyo. 874 
Salt Lake City, Utah,. 789 
hi ay Ney... Jato 594 
Winnemucca......... 41 
Wadsworth........ -. 218 
Reno... |.<..)- see 2 
Truckee, Calif. 1: 2,3, 
pore teh 2h ee f ori 
i acramento . cae 
368 noone. i Oe toe 1,360 Council Bluffs, Iowa. .1,813 | 3'144 Vallejo.........-.... 29 
585 Upper Sandusky...... 2,588 | 1,365 Omaha, Neb.. - ». 1,808} 3,171 Oakignhd ...2 .a2 eee py 
640 Delphos............. 2,533 | 1,453 Columbus........... 1,720 | 3,173 San Francisco, Calif:. . i) 
Miles. M Miles. 
0 New York, N. Y..... Bath. 2. costes stsa{eromey eee 
6 Ridgefield, N. J...... Wayland.: >. .sanene 
11 Hackensack......... Dansville, i... 220. > 81 
20 Hohokus, N. J....... Mt. Morris... 71-3 ae 66 
SBTOEH, hie Y. Hees oe <4 Leicester. . [2.7 came 61 
35 Tuxedo. Warsaw.) sacs ae 48 
= Loar Varysburg....4..... is 8 
64 Middletown past Aurora ae + ee 
#89 Monticello........ SAR Sore os, 
NEW YORE SEIS. a ne Mies 
iles. Miles. | Miles. es. es. f 
eis 2 458 | 133 Seranton............ 325| 317 Port Allegheny....... 1 
8 aeiver | Chey, Ng apie 453 | 153 Osterhout........... 305 | 335 Smethport.........: Z 133 
15 MMontclalr....0..-.-., 443 | 199 Towanda............ 259] 350 Mt. Jewett.......-.. 108 
46 Netcong...........-. oh oo ais ig 0 ge A ea 2386) 362 Kane. .. 2. 5 -neee ,- 188 
36 Hackettstown, N. J... 403 | 239 Mansfield........... 210.) .391 Warren: oc). scceege ef 
2 Del. Water Gap, Pa.. 376] 255 Wellsboro...,....... 303 |. 428 Corry 4.\.-c:ceneeee 7, nae 
83 Stroudsburg......... S73, 278 Galeton... 2.5 f2.c.s49 180| 434 Union City teers ae 
101 Mt. Pocono.........- 357 | 300 Coudersport......... 168) 458 Erle, Pav. a..0 eee 0 
BOSTON—MIAMI, 
Miits. Miles. 
‘dles. Miles. |Miles. ae: ws ies, 
Serre 1,639 | 463 Washington, D. C....1,176 |1,513 ae erce..... . 
4g Posidence RoE. 12.1/504| 517 Fredericksburg, Va. 1. "322 |1.571 W. Palm Beadh.*..1. 68 
87 Westerly, R.I....-.. 1,552 | 573 Richmond, Va. 1,066 |4,639 Miami........ og ag 
107 New London, Conn.. (Alternate, Petersburg to sack 
ae Rew aven an MONA TL at sonvil ae Charlee 
SRE aasit ee ee 595 Petersburg, Va....... 
335 Newark, my. x. ay is Gay 698 Rocky Mount, N.C.. 653 
296 T 1, N. Feeeseeed 343 SiG: 836 Wilmington, N. C.... 
327 Philadelphia, Pa. -+ , 3 955 Florence, 8. C.... 
340 Chester, Pa..... : eels el 1,067 Charleston, 8. C 
353 Wilmington, Del 2 1,193 Savannah, Ga........ 


374 Elkton, Md.. 
890 Havre de Grace 


1,273 Brunswick, Ga...... I 8 
426 Baltimore, Md. . 


1,351 Jacksonville, Fla..... 


Miles. iis Mule 

19 Elkhart, ind.) 3 2,468 Buffalo Springs Ne Dal 203 
fa athe Marmarth, N. 1/263 

Sen Mont. 231 


Gary, Ind : 

Ohieseo, Til 2 E Miles City 

Waukegan, Ill....... Porsyalie fen ct caer sens ‘060 
Kenosha, Wis 2 ; Billings 9 
Racine. a. 2.02. ss wens Livingston. 


Oshkosh 2. Deer Lodge. . 
Stevens Point........ 5 ini 


R chester 2,979 2 , 
4 ley Nees. Eau Claire, Wis...... , 0 Coeur d’ Alene, Saas: 


atharines, Ont... St. Paul, Minn....... . i Spokane, aay 

44 Minneapolis. ........ f Davenport. 
; Almira. ... 
Waterville. 
Wenatchee 
Aberdeen, S. : Cle Elum. 
Mobridge. . .. Eg | : Fall City... 

Lemmon; S.-D a0. 08 .387 Seattle, Was 


Miles. | Miles. 
3,637 912 
5 Douglas... 
Casper. 


Yellowstone Park.... 
A A (South Entrance) 

3 Freeport, Ill Yellowstone Park.... 
Dubuque, TANS eare act (West Entrance) 
Waterloo, can St. Anthony, Idaho... 

Idaho Falls 
Pocatello. .. 


Spirit Lake, Iowa... .2, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D... 


Pendleton. Ore 
Rapid City 3,530 The D: ‘ 
Custer 1, 

Hot Bornes 87 De DO C6 


WASHINGTON—LOS ANGELES. 


Miles. ga 
ashington, 2 Cs E. St. Louis, Ill 
Frederick, Jaa aioe 12/925 7 St. Louis, Mo 
PremtorA Sc pees 25 St. Charles 
‘umberland, Md 30 Columbia 
BP. .2,770 Boonville 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Lawrence, 


It peek ft fo a oto fet 
OROWNN HHO 
IROANIONNOWH 


y 
Garden City, Kai 
Lamar, 1 


,281 
Trinidad, Colous icy 1,192 


JACKSONVILLE—SAN DIEGO. 


§ Rica Miss ata 
629 New Orleans, ‘Bases (2 
bss 3 


Ft. ser uae ne ete ai sical 
palmorten. {0 


eee nn 


Distances, by Water, From New York City. 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


The data used in the following table of distances b water fro <4 
are compiled from the records of the United States Hydbographic Omee. r 


dp ied). i ee ee 


797 


ork City to the ports named 
Navy Department. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


Miles. 

Place—Route and Season. 

Naut. Stat. 
‘Aarhus, Den.—-Winter; E. bound. 3,654 | 4,208 
Summer; E, bound.”........... 3,824] 4,404 
Ava tA,. Male a cdo, weet te 2,850} 3,282 
Acapulco, Mex. a asia eas : 3,965 
Via Magell. Str. 11,524 | 13.270 
Adelaide, Aust: — Via’ Panama, 
Tahit., Syd., & Melb. . -| 10.904 | 12,557 
Via St: Vincent & Cape Town. 12,650 | 14,567 
Aden, Arabis—Winter; E. bound. 6,521 | 7,509 
Summer: E, bound. 6,539 | 7,530 
Ajaecio, Corsica—Winter: E. bound 3.965 | 4,566 
Summer; E, bound........... 3,983 | 4,587 
Akkra, Africa—Via St. Vincent, C. 
Verde Is. . 4,674 | 5,382 
Algiers, Algeria— Winter; E. bound 3.622 | 4,171 
ummer; E. bound . 3,640 | 4,192 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Panama 
IS 8 a AS ee 2,762 3,181 
Ambrose Light.— Via Ambrose 

av Bae ge i 20 23 
Via Main Channel. ........... 24 28 
Via Swash Channel. rs 21 24 

Amsterdam, Neth. — Winter: E. 
bound. -»| 3,410 3,927 
Summer; B. bound. - 1.2...) 1]! 3,511 4,043 
Angra, Azores— Winter; E. bound.| 2,181 2,512 

Summer; E. bound............ 2,178 2,508 
Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass.| 1,226 , 1,412 
Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama 

a bs eet ree eee ee 4,157 | 4,787 
gy Belg.— Winter; E. bound] 3,386 3,899 

*. Summer;/E. bound............ 3,487 | 4,015 
Aquin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked I. 

& Windward Passages....... 1,444 1,663 
Arica, ome s Panama Canal. 3,938 | 4,535 
Auckland, N.Z.—Via PanamaCanal| 81529 | 9/821 
Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked I. 

& Windward Passages. . 1,447 1,666 
Bahia, Brasil... 2.5.05 62% 4,089 | 4,709 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 6,154 7,087 
Bahia Honda, Mae nee bd; outside 1,226 1,412 
Baltimore, Md: Te aeae, I. oH 413 476 
Barbados ‘isrhiirgtivara) WE Soc 1,829 | 2,106 
Barcelona, Spain— Winter; E. eee 3,719 | 4,283 

Summer; bound . 3,737 | 4,303 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, W.L Via : 
Anegada Passage...........+.. 1,624 | 1,870 
Baie Al iia ts leg 1,531 | 1,763 
Via Anegada Passage.......... P : 
Belize, B. BA .—Via Str. of Fla; S. bd. .704 | 1,962 
Bermuda (Five Fath. Hole Anch.) . 681 784 
Bishop's Rock (lat. 49° 50’ No., 
long. 6° 27’ W. a E. bd. .| 2,934 3,379 
Summer; = PITT ok oe. Se Eee 3,035 | 3,495 
luefields, Nicaragua 
Pin Crook ked I. and Wind. ees 2,001 | 2,304 
ei Toro, ay — Viu 
pee I. and Wind. 2,048 | 2,358 
agit India—Winter; E. B, bound: 
ges OORAL SASS d= 6 ay 8,174 | 9,413 
Phe Tees =. bound; Via Suez Siar a 8,192 | 9,434 
Bordeaux, Fr.— Winter; E. bound. .| 3/243 | 3,735 
Summer; E Miia) 5. Sesae - =. 218,218) 1 S821 
on, Mass., U. S. A.—Via mig 

Cod Canal & L. I. Sound.... 234 269 
Via Ambrose Ch. Vineyard Sd. 

& Pollock Rip Slue..........- 305 351 
Outside Nantucket Light Mi Sd 378 435 
Via. L. I. & Vineyard Sounds & 4 

Pollock Rip Slue........-..- 2¢0 334 
Boulogne, Fr.— apter E. bound. .| 3,250 | 3,743 

Summer; E. bound........-.-. 3,351 3,859 
Bremen, Germ. Winter; E. be 3,628 4,178 
-~ Summer; B. bound 3,729 | 4,294 
Brunswick, Ga., eet ae: reer 7 859 
eae st cette 2.69 | 2.728 

os Aires, Arg.—Direct....<.. s , 

a Pernambuco, Bana: ea fe 
adie, Be eM ar ou id. oi8t $629 
\p.—W inter; 01 3 3, : 
be a mee B. bound. os ax 3,169 | 3,649 
tta, Ind.— Winter; oun 
Gsiewte. Suez Can.:S. of Sokotral.}| 9,816 | 11,304 
Summer; E. bound; Via Sve 

Can.; 8. of Sokotra I. 9,834 | 11,324 
Caldera. Chile—Via Panama Can.. 4,319 | 4,973 
Callao, Peru—Via Panama Can. 3,363 pare 

Magellan Str. . 9,613 | 11.07 
» Cape aalhes ., Health bf 34 wae 
2) — . ’ ’ 
, ee Via St, St. "yineent, Cape yeni Is. 6,856 | 7,895 


Place—Route and Season. 
eS > er eae t 
Caragues Cane Eevuad.—Via Pan- 


E. pound Via Suez 

Canal: 8. of Sokotra I.. 

Colon, C. Z.—Via Crooked I. & 
Windward Pass a 

Copenhagen, 
boun 


Via Pentland Mth (Winter)... 

Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 
Coquimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal 
Cortu, I. of Corfu—Winter; E.bound 

Summer; E. ce ne 


Cumana, Ven. —Via Mona Pass. . 
Curagao (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. I— 
Via Pei jue Pass cine sie htieaay eines 


Dover, tng. —Winter: E. bound.. 
Summer; E. bound. 
Esmeraldas, Ecu.—Via ‘Panama 


Cc 
Eten, Peru—Via Panama Canal. . 
Fall ‘River, Mass., U. S. A.—Via 
Long Island Sound. 
Famagists, Cyprus I.— Winter; E. 


Summer; E. bound...... 
Fastnet fiat: 51° 20’ N., long. 
9° 36’ W.)—Winter; E. bound . 
Summer; E. bound. 
a (Horta), 


Azores—Crossing 
Long. 47° W.in Lat. 40° 30'N. 
Fernandina, Fla., U. S. A 
Fishguard, Wales—‘Winter: EB. bound 
Summer; E. bound 
Fiume, A. H.— Winter; 
Summer; E. bound. 
Fort de France, Martinique, Ww.) 
Via Anegada Pass. 
Fort Pond Bay, N. Y a2 — 
Via Long Island Sound Sa ttm 
Fortune Island, Bahamas........ 
Funchal, Madeira—Great Circle. . . 
Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
Outside; S. of Dry Tortugas... 
Galway, Ire—Winter; E. re POM, 
Summer; E. bound. 
Genoa, It.—Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound 
Georgetown, Brit. Guiana........ 
Gibraltar—Winter; E. bound..... 
Summer; E. bound . Aces 
Gibraltar, Str. of (lat. 35° 57’ N., 
5° 45’ W.)—Winter: E, 


Summer; E. bound. 
Glasgow, Seot.— Winter; E. pa 
Summer; E. boun 
Gothe: yburg. Swed. — Winter 
coe = Pound | 5 
Greenpo 
Guantanamo! Bay (Caimanera) ee 
Via Crooked IT. & Wind. Pas: 


E ‘bound. ti 


Guayaquil (Puna), Ecu.—Via Pade 
C ama Canal 


Miles, 
Naut. | Stat. 
ogee si 
.588 | 2,980 
1,853 | 2,134 
1/893 | 2'180 
41626 | 51327 
1644 | 51348 
1447 | 2/818 
627 722 
832] 958 
3,125 | 3,599. 
3,226 | 31715 
1,465 | 1,687 
1,682 | 1,937 
8,607 | 9,911 
8,625 | 9,932 
1,974 | 2,273 
3,928 | 4,523 
4/029 | 4/639 
3.675 | 4232 
31845 | 4/498 
Vie 5,145 
534 Heat 
2:700 | 3/169 
4/839 | 5,572 
8,135 | 9.368 
422 1,638 
1,901 | 2718 
1,769 | 2,037 
‘| 4998 net 
2'217 3303 
1,670 | 1,923 
31249 | 3°74 
31350 | 3/85 
2,491 | 2,868 
3/029 | 3/438 
159 183 
5,178 | 5,9 
5.196 | 5.9 
2,812 | 3,238 
2,924 | 3,367 
2,115 | 2,436 
75 872 
2,992 | 3,445 
31104 | 3,574 
'g48 | 5,583 
604 
1,977 
110 12am 
1,093 | 1,259 
2'765 | 3)184 
1,887 | 2, 173 
2'839 | 3,269 
1964 | 3/414 
4060 | 4.675 
4,078 4,696 
2}217 | 215 
"207 | 31693 
31225 | 3,714 
201 | see 
| ae 
< atte 
4,307 
117 
1,319 | 1,519 
2.810 | 3,236 
10,215 | 11,763 


Place—Route and Season. 


pravanas Cuba (Custom House ‘Mayaguez, P. R 
harf)—Inside: S. bound. ... 4 4 Mazatlan, Mex.— 
¥ Outside: Si DOUNG 1. s.%9ateeiceteunte ; Melbourne, 
 -—Halifax, Nova Scotia. ve 596 ms Good: Hopes‘. tu... 2a Selene |. 
“Hamburg, Ger.— Winter i Via Magellan Str.........5..4: 
Summer; E. bound............| 3,749 Via Panama Canal........-... ; 
‘Hampton Roads, Va yal Sea mepn 324 Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 


r.— Winter; 2 : Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney... 1,967 
cya E. eee Pe : “Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 4 : 
fong Kong—Winte: Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & ; 
SS Suez Canal; S. tol Sokotra a é Adelaide. ...| 18,162 | 15,157 
Summer; E. bound: Via Suez Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal] 12975 | 14,941 ; 
~ _.Canal; S. of Sokotra I.. Summer; E. bound; ViaSuez Canal] 12,993 | 14,962 ‘ 
‘Via Panama, San Francisco, Mobile, Ala., U. S. A.— Outside: 
Yokohama & Shanghai....... 6 i S$. DOUNRG read ned ore See eee 1,658 1,909 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- Mollendo, ; ; 
Rama and Shanghai..’....... Canale Sak. tap tty 4,391 
Via. Panama, Honolulu, Guam & Mona _ Pass. ae a BOON: R : 
INET Es 257 es Se 3 H 67° 47’ pes halons, mupeeesas 1,613 : 
auf Via ace Canal, Colombo, & Monte Cristi, D 


Singapore; Winter; E. bound. E Montevideo, ah ne 
Vv Bie Canal, Colombo, Singa- Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Babia 

ore; Summer; E. bound.. : x & Rio de Janeiro... 

olulu, Haw. —Via Panama Canal ; Naples, It.—Winter; E. bound. 


“Magellan ‘Str.. 13,312 | 15,329 Summer; E. bound. 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec. . 51691 | 6.554 || Nassau, N. P. l—Via NE. Provi- 
iquique, Ch—Via Panama Canal..} 4,004) 4.611 dence Channel... 4.2... 
Via Magellan Str. . 9'143 | 10.529 || New. Orleans, La., U. 


—W: bound; . Outside; 
ona ir oad. Boas. | 5)809 |], Tortugas, & via S. W. Biss 1,727 
. bound; Outside; of Dry 
_ Jacksonville, (oy Fa OS hs. Va eee 792 912 orticha @ aivs. Pass) 0h 711 


Jacmel, Haiti—vVia - Crooked I. & 

— ae So a bs -4 Pasa ids, | Or ea Coe ae eee 
sland Sound 3/25 faves. ab. 138 

4,559 | 5,250 Outside Long Island 

4,577 | 5,271 Newport News, Va., U.S. A... ... 289 

ae Vancllr Sh Abn cas, qo Ke 292 |<. 


Pass, 
Odessa, Rus.—Winter; E. bowtagi< 5,353 
Leth ieee Se ~.| 1,474) 1,697 Summer; E. bound... - 5,371 


3.448 | 3.971 Oslo, Nor.—Winter; E. bound. . 3,601 
LOD OT AT ad Zig | 41 Summer; FE. bound........../.| 3,771 
a oe as iO D 166 Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Pk «| 2,874 


a Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. .| 1,847] 2.127 

La Palllce, Fr— Winter; og on eae 3,176 | 3,658 

resumen: E. bound. 
as. 


Panama, C. Z.—Via Crooked I. & 


Paramaribo, Guiana. 
Pensacola, Fla., U.S. AS. “bound; 
BRIA usps cic: , . Outside: S: of Dry Tortugas. . 


Port "Townsend, Wash., oe 


os 5 Sl ER RRR as 2,228 | 2,566 Via Panama & San Francisco . 6,032 


Lae - ro Firth ee od cata : long. 
“ , Guat —Via Straits of Summer; 1S bound ana haunt 
SyVoung ys oil se as Pernambuco, Brazil sing 
a Barbados, Cro uat 
in long. 37’ W.. . aa 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. 
A Plymouth, Eng.— Winte 
. Summer; E. bound. 
8,000 
a orl 11,364 | 13,086 
Sy ee 11,555 | 14,533 Port Buignaventura, Col. — Vial 
’ é TOO. Wind 4 
a, Shanghai & Hong Kong .| 12,620 | 14,533 ges, Panama ‘Conal & Babee 
PB Sp art: Honolulu & Yoko- . Port Castries, St. Lucia, W. I.—Via 
RIES ete sales e's ob 11,853 | 13,649 Anegad 
11,540 | 13,289 
ie tage 11,521 | 13,267 p Summer: bound 8h eens 
“canal ae Sokotra I... <- =| 11,589 | 13,288 Hig sr eek Say oad Crooked 
nal, i lombo, Port Li Cc. 
Per aEeporce Winter; E. bound) 11,572 | 13,326 & Wi Windward Pam eters 2,047 
Suez Canal, Aden. Colombo, & Port Lobos, Mex.......-.-. 1,992 
ore: Summer; B. bound .| 11,590 | 13,346 Port Natal fist aay i ad, 7,577 
EES SS faite 11,562 | 13,314 Mis vi Hh aes ppatdeds weer 1,939 
ez, Colombo gapore: vin 3 1s Ce a a ee ‘ 
neue ; -| 11,580 | 13,335 Said, Beye B13 
2611 | 3.007 114 
Via Magellan Str. & S: 
REASON e. ss tet 2,256 | 2.598 || Portland Me. U.S. An vin a re 
Helene (Navy Yard), abs brose Channel; Pfineyara tel + hal 
i —Via Panama Canal. 5,280 | 6,080 pithed eae Rip IGT. Ose 349} 402 
1,879 | 2,164 Ore., "U. 
31895 | 4.485 Paamacamacr, eho 
3,913 | 4,506 Via Shee oe ee VT Sissteloh We 


| Poe 


1,205 | 1,388 PABA Siete bak 4G 


dn i bal Set) il oe 


2s 


re, Distances, by Water, From New York City. 


—— <1. 


799, 


Place—Route and Seknon Miles, Mi 
Sauk, 1 koe, Plabe-—Route and Season. i 
Portsmouth, N. B..U. A.—Out- AifieeAlaskaucVin Panansekl haa Neaisici's 23" 
side Nantucket rieiea 395 és Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
Preston. Cuba—ViaCrookedi.Pass.| 1319} 1 piv BPERDISCO 3.5 co's eee 6.564 559 
een = 1208 | 2404 || spwis Magellan Str.& San Francisoo | 14,437 16,625 
s. sone |] Reet iw TULL, MG., U.S. A... ..-s r 
‘Via Ambrose Chanel, © Soe 347 400 Sydney, Aust.—Via Cape “i Good BNF oid 
ri olioe get || coats Mek a We ees Ss cain ads y ve vers es 
Pugito Bamiga’ Geet Vie picatt 274 316 Via Magelinn Str’ 2222227212 aRe heats 
8 Via P f 716 
of Florida: S. bound........ 1,804 | 2,077 BE anams & Cireot 2 240... 9,691 | 11,160 
Puerto Cabelio, Ven.—Via San| ” O78 Via Panama & Tahiti. 9,81 11,298 
Juan.P.R. -Guracao& LaGusira 2,103 | 3.429 Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... | 13, 15,433 
Puerto Cores, Hon. -—Outside; ‘ : ger Jean pape Good 
oun ia Strait: oar elaide elbourne. 
wucrto Moise then sof Borda. 1, z 69 2,087 ViaSuezCanal:Winter;B.bound . | eae 15,826 
Punta Arena, C. R.—Via Panama 239 ViaSuezCanal;Summer:B. bound 13.455 | 15,494 
Cal oo cena s Ba03'|.2.005 Inherent 
uebec, Can.— Via Gut of Canso~| 1/321 | 1/521 Vi : 6,058 | 6,976 
eenstown, Ire.— Wi: 2°87 7 e Mageilaa ‘Str. 13,93 
Sapenee: ie Maat nter; ene moana rH : ein be ssogtene Chile — Via Panama sae tee 
Rio de Janeiro, Br....2 22.22) 222! £770 | 5,493 || Ti nCihilna-- Vin Patadany Ain ‘Sad | ee 
MPEG Maino 1'670 aaak Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San 
Rotterdam,  Neth.—Winter: “i 67 292: Francisco, en Inland 
TAME saa vt os sinc 3.387 | 3,900 ida Chicas Rem Teaie 11,208) oe 
sp Summer: B. bound 2202005227 31488 | 41016 Trinidad Dragon Moun: woe 
t. George, Gren... _ < 215 D ee 
R Jon Ni Bia T. T. Sound ets #)ah & Via Done PPRSAD 0 Fos behc, e 1,921 | 2,212 
Via Nantucket Lightvessel . 545 Bos pas ol.—Via Panama Canal} 2,439 | 2,809 
iste Johna’earh: Antigua vo uxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- , 
Via Anegada Pass... . 1.572 1,810 || v ae and Pampico’; '.’.5 .. 4 use 2,183 2.514 
St. Pierre, Martinique, Ww. L , , che ivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal ; 5,758 
Aneehda Pass, “a 1.750 1.963 a paraiad. Sage. "diane: i 
Bt. Thomas, W. I.. 1,434} 17651 Via Magellan str. 2° 7! 55 $580 Seo 
a orto Grande), Cape} o14| 3.as6 || WaBcguver B. ©. oie ‘Slane : *. 
Samana Bay, Dominican Rep., W.1.| 1: ; i 6,049 | 6,966 
etme tale be A viel Lt tee en eet) 2 URS 
Panama Canal.............. 860 597 Cuba & P eh ey 
Via Magellan Str... 0. 02.22. 12,743 | 14'674 || vera Cruz, Mex Dh Mexieg q-ORU eee 
Santieariieno, (ial, v. 8. “Avia x yee S ES ex, — Direol., in. eee 1,995 | 2,297 
Panama Canal. | 5,262 | 6,059 ||” Winter: B bound. ot - 7: | Seen taiee 
Via Magellan Str.............. 13,135 | 15,126 || Vi Pa. 2'd0"N., lou | eee 
Via Cape Horn. 13-328 | isgas || Te Fass at 18 ‘20°'N., long. ' 
San Jose, Guat.—Via Panama Canal| 2/903 | 3/343 |! valai doer Lad 
Ea PARTS aes eee 11'238 | 1n'b4i al bee Sibevia: -Via Panama . 
San Juan, P. R.. 1/399 | “1611 || washington, DCU, SA Withee 
San Juan del Norte (Greytown), Y Wellington, N Pade ee se ele 482 
— en Crooked I, & Wind- Rhum a ae ape Town 14,034 16 161 
2,032 | 2,340 Via Cape Town and Composite. . | 13/302 | 15.318 
S047 1) S367 Via Magellan Str.............. 11,344 ,064 
3 Otay Peru—_Via Panama G 3196 | 3'300 bd pig Sigma ees 8,522 | 9,814 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep.. W. I.. 1,350 | 1,555 Via St. Vi $e | 18a 
Santa Marta, Col. 7 ~via Crooked I. ? neent & Cape Town 14,129 | 16.270 
& Windward P. 1,783 | 2,053 tie Pe pee cat en 4,44 
Sigg el eee : : rors Alte. Ee, Teas ae 16, 
sa Wnawat Cuba—Via Crooked I. & Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 14°356 ieee 
ky D. D. Via Nias 1,362 | 1,568 wae Canal;Summer:E. ;E, bound | 14,374 | 16,552 
(Si Sean Cae gt eee 
Savanilla, Col —Via' Crooked 1. & ; : Crocked Pica es ays ai 1,240 | 1,428 
Ye = Windward Pass... +-.++-+--| 1,800 | 2,073 Yokohama Via ¢ Capect Good Hope} 15,099 | 17/388 
Seattle, Wash—Via Panama Canal} 6,038 | 6,953 Vis Panama & Ban Brancleco,. . 9998 [283 2 
me al China = vid ci +2 | 18,914 | 16,023 Via Panama & Honolulu... .... 10,096 | 11,626 
anghai, Hope spe 0! 14.407 Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound } 13,056 | 15,085 
vis bon ae APs fore A 16,614 Via Suez Canal;Summer;E.bound| 13,074 | 15,055 
Dlonteny HUE 6). ceva ves 10,667 | 12,284 || 18 Sue oan oe Gnanehat: 
Via Panama & Tsugaru Str. . 10,573 | 12/176 Winter; E. aed NAY is 539 | 15,591 
Via Panama, San Franciseo & Via Suez ‘Canal, Colombo, Sing-| ” A 
Woauparw Sor. oe - 4% secs 10,649 | 12,263 apore, Hongkong & Shanghai; 3 
Via Pan.. Honoi. & Yokoh....... 11.137 | 12,825 Summer; E. bound 13,557 | 15,612 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound| 12,361 | 14,234 || yucatan Channel lat i ‘50°'N.,|” ‘ 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;E. bound | 12,379 | 14,255 long. 85° 03’ W.), I.—Out- 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- side; S. bound; vin ‘Straits of 
a pore & & Hongkong: Summer; ieaed | ixtids Blorida. 2... ¢.25-03 pce ee eee 1,366 | 1,573 
ik aoe = - a Gagsinbo: ‘Sing: * ’ aay 7 OR (NAVY YARD), 
apore and Hongkong; Summer; 12:516 | 14/418 eee Maass. Gievy.. Sent Tae 
Singapore, Str. Seti via Cape ot| See Naame 
DC oo oe eee eee anes 12,409 | 14,290 || Georgetown, S.C., U.S. A.......: 591 bat 
Via Panama Canal & San Ber- New London, Conn. (NavaiStati . 
oe e Ks ava tion), 
na Ethier: Se AMOR Die 12,522 | 14,420 Via Long I. Splat ifs nde erga 103 119 
8 Hp A Canal; Winter; FE, bound] 10,154 | 11, ee jaa ‘Pa., U. S. A. (Navy ane 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;E.bound! 10,172 11,714 fe) RI REE ANE 6 of or 231 266 


STEAMSHIPS’ DUMMY FUNNELS 
The old—and py pl el ae ape oreg rn for a ship; The Majestic has three funnels, of which only two 
‘with three or even four funnels still lingers in the | serve their apparent purpose, while the Homeric — 
minds of many travelers. Probably it dates from | has one dummy and one real funnel. 
the time whet a ship big enough to have more than The only two British-built liners of the Cunard- 


cone smokestack was a novelty, and each additional | white Star fleet with dummy funnels are the motor- 
funnel was held to indicate increased size, speed | ships Georgie and Britannic. Both have two short 
and safety. funnels; in the Britannic one contains the engineers’ 


“Phe most recent example is the Normandie. 
ae ier of her puree, oe is, as far 4 
propulsion eoncerned, Instead 

5 Zontains the ventilating tnaehinery aa dog el] 


smoking room, and in the Georgic the dummy 
funnel is shared between a smoking room = wire- 
less equipment. 


4 


FROM PORTLAND, ME. 


trae etapa arte 4,711;New York,viaCanal 345 
"790| Newport News..... 646 
841|Pernambuco.,..... 4,261 

RP ieee) 13 PE yk Aatea iksieien e600! 
. 6,763|Port Castries, 8. L. 2,137 
1,026|Quebec. .......,.- 1,229 

aya i eae en de chee aoe 
9/St. John, N. 24 


; Lei0 St. Thomas, W. T/313793 
- 6,632 St. Vincent, C. V.. 3 
1,401 Savannah......... ’ 


-_ 
a 
_ 
o 


Rapes Evoke es tan 597 
3}Philadelphia....... 547 

PYOgreso:. 2/5/00 ectels 2,117 
Queenstown....... 3,106 

Rio de Janeiro..... sarees 

1,110/St. John, N. B.. 329 
6,727|St, John’s, N. F, .. 1,019 
Reds oka e 11,130|St. Thomas, W.I.. 1,742 
Afr. 7,723|San Juan, P. R 1,711 
. . 973|Sandy Hook 287 
5,582/Santiago.. 1,779 


; 4, 317|Savannah . k 
2/437 Singapore. ae 

: 3,487|Tampico.......... 2,589 
Pefetee, Soa celarel's 3/290] Vera Cruz......... 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


_ 4,033|Liverpool......... 
4, (064|London........... 4 
4'763| Marsellles......... 

109|Mobile. .......... 

» 2,118 abled SPA csanacee 

. 15928|Norfolk.. 002222222 

| ’841|Pernambuco....... 

«., 6,815 ae Castries... 1. : 

- 3,793 nidad....... og 

"687 Proce Cortez 

4,688] Rio de Janeiro 


5 4 840] 3an Juan, 
q 2 858} Sandy oaks 


Rote ean 3, 661)Santo Domingo, . 1,703 
Breralonses 1,331|Savannah......... 772 
+). °"863)Tampico.......... 2,296 
Bin 4 SOON TIOStE IT . Ae sree cise 5,799 
3,840] Vera Cruz.......... Neg 4 
fe : _'876| Wilmington, N.C... "609 
Piet... 204 
FROM BALTIMORE. 

LOA _4,521;)Copenhagen....... 4,853 
#4) 200\Wayal... 2: ven 'ie « 2,774 

Ba 794|Genow conde se. ue 5,00 
4 4.608 Gibraltar. . 4,019 
6)Havana 1,275 
2,220] Halifax 1,049 
i 6,846| Hamburg 4,530 
Ca y , Havre 4,005 
Ha . 2,050\Istanbul 6,113 
ae ti 631}London.. 4,177 
Pidey A 10; 237|Vera Cruz. . 2,056 

Me FROM NORFOLK. 

MeatAvacate-« 4,358;Puerto Mexico..... 2,007 
erst USHERS Feo ek 745 
eis bs 5,439 
Aes 4,090 
1,442 
+++... 3,768/St. Thomas....... 1,492 
ola skh 1,829 
Hed Ae eee 575 
ate 
198 
412 


vis, to—Cape Nome, 4; Dawson, B. C 
Harbor (Onalaska), 757; Ft. 
angi 1,019; Port Ore., 2,928; 
i ar ‘ey ; San iraniscs 3,700: Seattle, 
eat 5 ‘Michael 119; Vancouver Barracks, 


918. 
Fort St. Michael, to—Anvil City, een tts 
bi 310; Boundary, 1,500; Cape 
‘ork, 221; Cape Topok, 102: Circle “Chea 330: 
Cc, 1,605; Dutch Harbor. Eagle 


ALASKA: DISTANCES. 
(From the War Department's Official Table of Distances; statute miles, ¥ 


(Pigures, compiled by U. 8. Hydrographic ome, show statute miles. ae is 


FROM KEY WEST. 


Apalachicola. ..... -  416)Havana.......-.-- 
nrbados ST oar 1,680) Halifax. . 845" 
Bermuda.........- 1,240 Hampton. ‘Roads. - 1066 
Bostonives Ss2 tees or, 194 Ped ge eM hialethee 4,606 ' 
Campeche......... 728) Mobile. .......++ 585 
Cape Haytien..... 713|Montevideo....... 6,446 
Charleston......- =, 673I New Yorks 4,.:jei- 1,310 
Cienfuegos......-. 621|)Pensacola......... 533 
CUraecon iiss s 5 c),-<0 1, ele Philadelphia....... 1,276 
Galveston,........ 872 San Juan, ue a: ae ey le] 
Gibraltar......... 4,583 Vera Cruz......... 1,001 
- ; 
’ 
FROM NEW ORLEANS. ‘ 
2,468,/New York........ 2,001 4 
979|Pensacola......... 263 
1,946|Philadelphia....... 1,967 j 
. 1,393]Port au Prince..... 14404 : 
Broan he ann 2,285|Port Royal.. 1,304 ‘ 
Buenos Aires......- 7,233|Progreso.......... 640 | 
Campeche........ "749|Quebec........-+-- 3,371. * 
Cape Haytien...... 1,368/Rio de Janeiro..... 5,965 
Cape Town....... - 9,392 St. John, Ny B..... 2,477 j 
Charleston, S.C... 1,363/St. John’s, N. ey 3,021 
Clenfuegos........ 1,008|San Juan, P. R.... 1,768 “4 
HIAVans vuccce~ cee "694|Santiago.......... ,302 ‘ 
Rey Wiest so. Ga. 658|Santo Domingo 1,737 4 
BONGO fo esiacs cose 5,582|Tampico........-. 819 
Montevideo....... 7,102|Trinidad.......... 2,376 
Naples. 6) can sre oe 6,412! Vera Cruz......... 909 : 
FROM LOS ANGELES. : 
Adelaide ........... 8,544) Portland, Ore. : 
Auckland.......-. §,515|/Saigon.......0..... ‘a 
Bangkok... 9,163)San Diego......... 
Batavia. .ic.c- 255. 9,117|San Francisco 
Bombay.....,-... 12,251)Shanghai......... a 
Colombo.......... 11,235)Simgapore......... 
Freemantle........ 9,817 Sydney: ., .ic:ccaia 
Hong Kong.... «, 1,493) Fahith 2. See. 5 see 4,112 : 
Honolulu 2, "Flentsia)2 tiers = 
Manila ‘7,520) Tsingtau 4 
Melbourn 97] Vladivostok ' 
Monterey. . Be SEE Wellington. 
Nagasaki - 6,416' Yokohama q 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. if | 
Acajutia, ......... 2,817; Pisco 1. -..se0s.-+, 4,718 
Acapulco.......... 2,111)Port Townsend.... 887 
Amapala.......... 2,978|Prince Rupert. .... 1,387 ; 
Antofagasta....... 5,484|Salaverry......... 4,319 — q 
FOG oS oiwiwis' te Vee 5 5,241/Salina Crug....... 2,459. 
Caldera ........... 5,636|/San Blas.......... 1,632 : 
LIA) 2 de. ct 5,5 She 4,591|/San Diego......... 521 
Chimbote......... 4,381|/San Jose.......... 2,758 
Cc ee eae 5,766|Santa Barbara..... 332 ‘ 
Cormite i. +> seas 3,009|Seattle............ 926 
Duteh ‘icine - 2,748|Seward........... 1,959 | 4 
Esmeralda. Bigkal. Xt state 1,499 
Guayaquil... 4,047|Sydney........... 7,766 
Guaymas... . 1,716|Tacoma...... « 89: 
Hong Kong. : 7,262|Talcahuano <6! : 
Honolulu... . 2,408/Tientsin. . - 6,815" > @ 
Magallenes. 7,132|/Tumaco. . 3,864 fi 
See Poe Bay 1,154| Valdivia. . 6,227), 4g 
Manila. ...... - 7,164) Valparaiso 5,919 : 
LNegaantt p ree oa 6,068] Vancouver . 935. 
Pago Pago........ 4,779) Victoria, B. C..... 858 
PISAZ UA cValae et ws 5,289) Yokohama,...... + 6,223, 0 
FROM SEATTLE. é 
Bellingham........ 89) Portland, Ore...... 415° — 
Dutch Harbor.. 1,966|Shanghai. ..... 07: 6,316 
Hong Kong........ 6,943 Sltkae. a. wcasneee 932 
Honohaluy, 7 ss 2,774| Tacoma... ... 02. <r 5 29 : 
Los Angeles....... 1,320| Vancouver........ 139 
ANA. oi. sie cis 6,923) Vladivostok. ...... 5,029 ; 
INGMIO oe as bre ds Ge 2,635 Yokohama - 4,9 


City, 1,475; Fairbanks, 1,134; 
Ft, Gibbon, 900; Kaltag, "625; King ? Thy 
“800; Koserefskt, 410; Koyuk 

River's Mouth, "1,245; 

232; Port Hamilton, 


a 


B. SS 
mouth, o' 


B. 


River” 


Weights and Measures. " 


801 


; GA cights and Pleasures. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
(Data by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce Circular No. 47, Units of Weight and Measure,) 


The fundamental units of the metric system ‘are 
the meter—the unit of length, and the kilogram— 
the unit of mass. 

The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram 
of water at the temperature of its maximum density, 
4° centigrade. All other units are the decimal sub- 


PREFIXES. Meaning. Units. 

milli- = one-thousandth...| .001 

centi-= one-hundredth... - 01 _|“‘meter"’ for length 
deci- = one-tenth........ -1 |“gram’’ for weight 
2 OE, Unit=one........) 1. or mass. 


divisions or multiples of these. These three unit 
are simply related. For example, for all practic& 
purposes 1 cubic decimeter equals 1 liter and 1 liter 
of water weighs 1 ‘kilogram. 

The metric tables are formed by combining the 
words “meter,’’ ‘‘gram,” and “‘liter’’ with the six 
numerical prefixes, as in the following: 


PREFIXES. Meaning. Units. 
BORA= Seb as as von scales 10 | 
hecto-= one hundred..... 100 |‘‘liter" for capacity. 


kilo- =one thousand....} 1000 
} 


METRIC CONVERSIONS. 
(Note—To find the equivalent, in terms of a unit in the customary system, of a given number of metric 


units, multiply or divide their number (as indicated) by the factor shown. 


lent to 10 x 0.03937 inches or to 10 + 25.4 inches.) 


Millimeters X .03937 = inches 
Millimeters + 25.4 = inches. 

Centimeters X .3937 = inches. 
Centimeters + 2.54 = inches. 


Meters X 39.37 = inches. 
Meters X 3.28 = feet. 
Meters X 1.094 = y é 
Kilometers X .621 = miles. 
Kilometers + 1.6093 = miles. 
Kilometers X 3280.8 = feet 


Square kilometers X 247.1 = acres. 
= square miles. 
Hectares X 2.471 = acres. 
Hectares X .003861 = square miles. 
Cubic centimeters + 16.387 = eubic inches. 
Cubic centimeters + 3.70 = fluid drams (U. 8. P.). 
Cubic centimeters + 29.57 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.). 
(Cubic meters X 35.314 = cubic feet. 
Cubic meters X 1.308 = cubic yards. 
Cubie meters < 264.2 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 
Liters X 61.025 = cubic inches. 
X 33.81 = fluid ounces (U.S, P.). 
Liters X .2642 = gallons (231 cubic inches), 


Liters 3.785 gallons (231 cubic inches). 

Liters + 28.317 = cubic feet. 

Hectoliters X 3.53 = cubic feet. 

Hectoliters X 2.84 = bushels (2150.42 cubic inches). 
Hectoliters X .131 = cubic yards. ~ 
Hectoliters < 26.42 = gallons (231 eubic inches). 


Grams X 15.432 = grains. 

Grams (water) + 29.57 = fluid ounces. 

Grams + 28.35 = ounces avoirdupois. 

Grams per cubic centimeter + 27.7 = 
per cubic inch. 

Joule X .7376 = foot pounds. 


pounds 


Thus: 10 millimeters are equiva- 


Kilograms X 2.2046 = pounds. 

Kilograms X 35.3 = ounces avoirdupois. 

Kilograms + 907.18 = short tons (2,000 pounds). 
Kil uare centimeter X 14.223 = poun 


Kilogram meters X_7.233 = foot pounds. 

Kilo per meter X .672 = pounds per foot. 

Kilo per cubic meter X .062 = pounds per cubic foot. 

Kilo per cheval X 2.235 = pounds per horse power. 

Kilowatts xX 1.34 = horse power (33,000 foot 
pounds per minute). 

Watts + 746 = horse power. ‘ 

1 Watt = .00134 horse power = 44.3 foot pounds 
per minute. 

Calories X 3.968 = B. T. U. (British Thermal Unit). 

Cheval vapeur < 0.986 = horse power. 

Centigrade X 1.8+32 = degrees Fahrenheit. 

Gravity, International Standard 980.665 centi- 
meters per second, per secoad. F 
NotTeE,—Jouwle: C. G. S. unit of both mechanical 

and electrical energy. Equivalent to work done 

or heat generated in keeping up - one second a 

current of one ampere against a istance of one 

ohm, or in raising the potential of one coulomb 

by one volt. Equal te 10,000,000 ergs or .73756 


 Calarte 0 

C me of two recognized units of heat, of 
which the greater calorie is amount of heat necessary 
to raise one kilogram of water 1° C.; the lesser or 
small calorie being the amount of heat necessary to 
“354 one gram of water 1° C. 


e U. S. Bureau of Standards advocates use of. 


“Kilocalorie’’ and ‘“‘ealorie,” respectively, for the 
greater and lesser calorie, 

Foot pound, horse power, and cheval or cheval 
vapeur, as generally defined, vary from place to 
place by 44% because of variations in the intensity 
of gravity. The relations given here are for the 
international standard gravity, which gives an 
acceleration of 980.665 cm per second, per second, 


Units of Length. . 


Fundamental Units: z 

A meter (m) is a unit of length equivalent to the 
distance between the defining lines of the inter- 
national prototype meter at the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures when this standard is at 
the temperature of melting ice (0° C.) 

A-yard (yd.) is a unit of length equivalent to 
91.44018 centimeters. 
Multiples and submultiples: 

1 kilometer = 1000 meters. 

1 hectometer = 100 meters. 

1 dekameter = 10 meters. 

1 decimeter = 0.1 meter. 

i re iiigentee re dor meter 0.1 centimeter 

imeter = 0. meter = 0. 5 
T micron. 0.000001 meter = 0.001 millimeter. 


1 millimicron = 0.000000001 meter=0.001 micron. 
1 foot = 1-3 yard = 30.48 centimeters. f 

1 inch = 1-36 yard = 1-12 foot = 2.54 centimeters, 

1 link = 0.22 yard =7.92 Inches. 

1 rod=5% yards= we feet. 

1 chain = 22 yards = 100 links =.66 feet = 4 rods. 

1 furlong = 220 yards = 40 rods = 10 chains 


l statute mile= 1760 yards=5280 feet = 320 rods 


= 1609 meters. 
1 hand = 4 inches, 
1 point = 1-72 inch. 
1 fathom = 6 feet. 
1 span = 9 inches = 1-8 fathom. 
1 nautical mile United States = 6080.20 feet. 
1 sea mile =1.151553 statute mileg. 
1 geographical mile = 1853.248 meters. . 


Units of Area. 


Fundamental Units: s 
A square meter is a unit of area equivalent to the 
area of a square the sides of which an 1 mote 
uare yard is a unit of area equivalent to the 
an as ia square the sides of which are 1 yard. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 
i square kilometer = 1,000,000 square meters. 
J hectare or square hectometer=10,000 square 
ters. 


‘cay or square dekameter= 100 square meters. 


— 4 centare = 1 square meter. 


" 1 square decimeter = 0.01 square meter. 
4 square centimeter = 0.0001 square meter. 


4 


1 square millimeter=0.000001 square meter; 1 
square meter; = 0.01 square centimeter. 

1 square foot = 1-9 po Wipe yard. 

j square inch=1-1296 square yard=1-144 square 


foot. i 
1 pguare link = 0.0484 square yard = 62.7264. square 
neh 


cs. 
l square rod = 30.25 square yards=272.25 square 


feet = 625 square links. 
1 square chai: = 484 square yards= 16 square rods 
= 100,000 square links. 


uare chains = .4047 hectare = 40.46 are. 
1 Squave mile = 3,097,600 square yards=640 acres 
= 259 hectares. 


\ ie 


= Fundamental Units: 3 
»’ A cubic meter is a unit of volume equivalent to 
a cube the edges of which are 1 meter. 
A cubic yard is a unit of volume’ equivalent to a 
cube the edges of which are 1 yard. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 
1 cubic kilometer = 1, “yt 000, ae cubic meters. 
’ 1 cubic hectometer=1 ,000, 0 cubic meters. 
1 cubic dekameter = 1,000 cubic meters. 
1 stere=1 cubic meter. 


‘Fundamental Units: 
Av liter is a unit of capacity equivalent to the vol- 
4 ume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
™ water at its maximum density (at a tempera- 

ture of 4° C, pepotioally) and under the standard 
atmospherle pressure (of 760 mm). It is equiva- 

- lent. in volume to 1.000027 cubic decimeters. 
A (U.8.) gallon is a unit of capacity equivalent 

to the volume of 231 cubic inches. 
ee (U. 8.) bushel is a unit of capacity equivalent 
: to the volume of 2150.42 cubic inches. 
ty Multiptes and Submultiples: 
1 hectoliter = 100 liters. 
1 dekaliter= 10 liters. 
i 1 deciliter = 0. 1 liter. 


Fundurienta Units: 

_ Akilogram is a unit of mass equivalent to the mass 

of the international prototype kilogram at the 

nternational Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

ayoirdupois pound is a unit of mass equivalent 

0 0.4535924277 kilogram, 

ap gram is a unit of mass equivalent to one-thou- 

a sandth of the mass of the international proto- 
_ type kilogram, 

A troy pound is a unit of mass equivalent to 

5760-7000 of that of the avoirdupois pound. 

i railtgples and Submultiples: 

ah ‘1 metric ton=1000 kilograms. 

z hectogram=100 grams=0.1 kilogram. 

2 dekagram=10 grams=0.01 kilogram. 

ae cigram = = 0. 1 gram. 


ee milligram =0: 001 gram. 
avoirdupois ounce= 1-16 avoirdupois pound. 


‘H.—The central figures in heavy type rep- 
ent ne of the two columns beside them, as 
be. _ Examples: One foot = 0.304801 
3.28083 feet; one U. S. Mile = 
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Units of Volume. 


Units of Capacity. 


Units of Mass. 


DOUBLE. CONVERSION TABLES FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


- cubic decimeter =0 001 eis ‘meter. 

1 eubic: centimeter = 0.000001 cubic Zccer=0300) a: 

cubic decimeter q 

1 cubic millimeter =0. 000000001 euble: meter = 
0.001 cubie centimeter. | 

: cubic foot = 1-27 cubic y: 

1 


ele: 


a a 
cuble inch = 1-46656 cubie yard = =1-1728 cible 


Deana foot = 144 cubic inches = 1-12 cubic foot. 
1 cord=128 cubic feet. 


lad 


centiliter = 0.01 liter 
liquid quart = 1-4 gallon = 57.75 cubic inches. | 
liquid pint=1-8 gallon=1- e liquid quart = 
28.875 cubic inches = .528 lite 
ae 1-32 gallon = 1-4 liquid aes 7.21875 cubic 
nches. 4 
fluid eunce=1-128 gallon=1-16 liquid pint. 
fluid dram = 1-8 fluid ounce = 1-128 liquid pint. 
minim = 1-60 fluid dram = 1-480 fluid ounce. 


firkin=9 gallons 
peck = 1-4 bushel = 537.605 cubic inches : 
dry quart=1-32 bushel=1-8 peck= 67.200625 ; 
eubic inches 
dry pint = 1-64 bushel=1-2 dry quart = 33. 600- 
3125 cubic inches. 
barrel (for fruit, vegetables and other dry com- 
modities) = 7056 cubic inches=105 dry quarts ’ 

7 

’ 

7 


ee ee 


avoirdupois dram =1-256 avoirdupois pound = 

1-16 avoirdupois ounce. 

grain = 1-7000 

avoirdupois ounce=1-5760 troy poun 

apothecaries’ pound=1 troy pound =5760- 7000 

avoirdupois pound. 

apothecaries’ or troy ounce = 1-12 troy pound = ’ 

480-7000 avoirdupois pound = 480 grains. = 

apothecaries’ dram = 1-96 Spachece ae, pound = ; 
: 
; 


avoirdupois pound = 10-4375 


1 

1 

£ 

x 

1 

1-8 apothecaries’ ounce = 60 grains. 

1 pennyweight = 1-20 troy ounce = 24 grains. 

1 apothecaries’ scruple = 1-3 apothecaries’ dram = 
20 grains. 

1 metric carat = 200 milligrams = 0.2 gram. 

1 short hundredweight = 100 avoirdupois pounds 

1 long hundredweight=112 avoirdupois pounds. 

1.short ton= 2000 avoirdupois pounds. 

1 long ton=2240 avoirdupois_ pounds. 

1 metric ton= 1,000 kgs., or 2,204.6 Ibs. 


one U.S. Baie quart = 0.94633 liters; one liter = 

05671 U. liguid quarts; 1 pound Se = 
0: Peeves Milesramis: one kilogram = 2.204622341 
pounds’ avoirdupois. The units are those of the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 


a ee ee 


U. 8. Ktlo- Cubic 
* Miles. meters. Inches. 


0.621370] -1| 1. 0. 1 
i: Dee 0. 2 
2 3] 4. 0. 3 4 
2: 4] 6. 0. 4 
cx 5] 8. 0. 5 
3. 6| 9. 0. 6 
4 7\11. 0. 7 
4 8 |12. 0. 8 
5. 9 114. 0.54921] 9 
6 10 |16_05 0.61023] 10 


- 213699 
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"(ata by the U. 
Y¥ POUNDS. 


‘Avoirdupols Pounds. 


. sin 0.822857 0. 
2 1.64571 ey 
é 3 2.46857 
4 3.29143 
5 4.1142 
6 4.93714 
7 5.76000 
8 6.58286 
9 7.40571 
‘ 1.21528 1 
2:43056 2 
3164583 3 
4.86111 4 
6.07639 5 
7.29167 6 
8.5069 7 
9.72222 8 
P 10.93750 9 
2.67923 2. 
5.358 4/ 40924 
8.03769 6.61387 
10.71691 8.81849 
13_39614 11.02311 
16 .07537 1322773 
1875460 15. 43236 
* 21 43383 17.63698 
24:11306 19. 84160 
.56 
4861.11 4000 
7291.67 6000 
9722.22 8000 
12152.78 10000 
4583.33 12000 
17013.89 14000 
144 16000 
21875 .00 18000 
22.22 2240 
‘44 4480 
8166.67 6720 
10888. 89 8960 
13611.11 11200 
16333 .33 13 
19055 .58 156 
’ 21777.78 17920 
00 20160 
4 16075.37 
ie T8754. 
ty 121433. 
te 2411306 
‘ 


+ 


) e 
4 ’ SPEED OF A FALLING BODY. 


The experimental department at Wright Field 
of the Army Air Corps has stated that a man falling 
from any altitude with a parachute pack attached 
' never attains a velocity of greater than 118 miles 
per hour and does not lose consciousness. 
~ A dummy of the size and weight of a 180 pound 
_ man, with a service parachute attached and un- 
opened, attained, it was found, a velocity of 115 
miles an hour within a period of eleven seconds and 
after falling 1,200 feet in quiet air, but from that 
time on no increase in speed was attained. 
However, “‘Spud’’ Manning, a civilian 
jumper, who specializes in delayed jum 
as haying stated to a representative of 
< during the 1932 National Air Races at Cleveland, 
hio, that he had attained s is of 180 to 250 miles 
an hour while free, before opening his para- 
chute. He further stated that this speed was gauged 
by a barograph which he carried with him as he fell. 
If his speed estimates are correct, they may have 
een attained with his body held in a streamlined 
position while falling. In dummy tests at Wright 
= Field the cuamy invariably tumbled, just as would 
the average human being falling 


from an airplane 
and making ni 
and fall in an 


ve 


parachute 
, is quoted 
e Air Corps 


: 


o particular effort to straighten out 


upright position. 
falls 16 
Beira. second, 


descent a 
= 48 feet; 


and Me 


_ COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS, we ae 
8. Bureau of Standards Circular No. 47, units of Weight and Measure.) 
Kilograms, 


a pl tail 
Ot é ote ari P 
paid oh. 
685° be 

/ a% 


Ae 
. a Alar 
Co iad 


Long Tons. 


735 0.00037324 
0.00074648 


Short Tons. 


-00041143 
00082286 
-00123429 
-O0164571 
-00205714 
-00246857 
-00288000 
00329143 
00370286 


-00220408 
-00257143 
00283878 
00330612 


00044643 
00089286 
00133929 
00178571 
00223214 
00267857 
00312500 


00357143 
00401786 
-00098421. 


<a ee 
0.00045359 
0.00090718 


-00110231 
- 00220462 
-003830693 
-00440924 
-00551156 
-00661387 
-00771618 
. 00881849 
- 00992080 


-00787365 
- 00885786 


. 


_ 
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end of the nth second is piven in feet by 
ing the square of the time in seconds by 16. 
Thus at the end of the first second it ha 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 x 2 x 
64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 x 3 
144 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5 x 5 Xx 1 
feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconc 
any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 
extract the square root; thus to fall a 


encountered by a fallin 
depends on the shape and size of the bod: n 

rule can be given for taking account of it, 
say that the air resistance increases with the vel: 
The force of gravity on a body one mile abovi 
surface of the earth is less than if the body we 
the surface of the earth by about one-tw 
of one percent. 


A RIFLE BULLET. 


Experiments conducted by the Unit 
Army demonstrated that the service rifle | 
absent in the air about fifty seconds and t 
turned slowed up so much that it did not 
itself into soft pine boards. It put a shallow 
such boards and bounced off. Leavin: 
muzzle at about 2,700 feet per second, it | 
with a speed of one or two hundred feet ‘Der 
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UNITED STATES AND BRITISH WEIGHTS “AND. MEASURES. COMPARED. 
1 British Imperial bushel= 1.03205 U. S. (Win-. both air and water. at. 62 hates Fahrenhelt with | 


distilled water weighed in air against brass weights, | United States inches. 


ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
WEIGHTS. Cotyle = 6 cyathus = 17.5 cu. in. = a little over 
oman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 13 5-7 gr., Troy. a aecsi Chous= 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in, = .909 


Attic mina (pound) = 11 02. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. 
ttie talent (60 minae) = 56 lbs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 1- 7 


_ chester) bushel. the barometer at 30 inch i 
ean os. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. The British gallon contains 277.420 British 4 
Be Ns : British quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry quarts. cubic inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 
2 10.8. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. getens make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British ante 
x 1 British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid ches (2219.34 U: 8S. cubic inches). ; 

suerte (or gallons). The difference between the British inch and the 

S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British | U. S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents , 

- quiet (or gallon). 3, 1 o i mite in ae rms pans yard and the 
The British gallon, under the Act of 187 8 . §S. yard are s y eren 

defined as the Polis! of 10 standard pounds of A meter equals 36. 370113 Sritish inches, or 39.37 } 

1 

: 


LONG MEASURE, 


} gr., Troy. ; 
Roman foot = 11 3-5 inches. F 

. DEX MEASURE, Cubit = 17.4 inches. 
Aes modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. Pace = 4 ft. 10 inc ‘ 
_ Attic choenix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 14 pints. Furlong = 604 ft. 16 5 inches, g 
medimnus = 3360 cu. in. = about 174 bushels. Mile =' 4,835 feet. 3 
Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. j 

LIQUID MEASURE. Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. . 

Aste cyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 14 gill. Mile = 4,030 feet. ; 


BIBLICAL WEIGHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEICHT. 


Biss: Gerah, one-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains: | 10 pennyweight; the Maneh, 60 Shekels, 2 Ibs. 6 oz . 
‘Bekah, half a Shekel, 5 pennyweight; the Shekel, | the Talent, 50 ‘Manehs, or 3,000 Shekels, 125 pal 


BUSHEL WEICHTS IN POUNDS. } 
Sy inited States—Federal law for duties on For the purpose of this act a bushel, standard dry 
apn ports—Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; | measure, has a eapacity of 2,150.42 cu. in., and a 7 
corn (cracked), 56; corn (shelled), ° 56; flaxseed | quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of 67.2 4 
linseed), 56; oats guelied or unhulled), 32; peas, | cu. in. This act is intrastate as well as interstate in 


rye, 56; wheat, application. 
ses Bushel ‘weights (Ibs. Pe under N. Y. State The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and vegetables 
fh w—Barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 20; buckwheat, coeren cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 cu. in.; 


50 cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cottonseed (up- eanaie of 5,826 cu. in 
land), 30; flaxseed, 55; oats, 32; onions, 57; peas, States. requiring sales by weight—Some 
potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet) 54: rye, 56; | States have laws requiring that all dry commodities L 
eal, 50; ‘timothy seed, 45; wheat, 60: | be sold by weight, while others require that those y 
70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; for which a legal weight has been established be } 


1 

: 

; clover seed, 60; corn OO snaea), 56; corn meal, | the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries has a : 
‘ 


erds grass seed, 45; rough Tice, 45; dried peaches, | so sold. Im the latter class when a unit of dry 
8 dried apples, 25; bran or shorts, 20. measure is called for, this must be determined 
ee ry measure in the United States is based on by weight in accordance with the standard schedule 
i) e old English Winchester bushel, containing | Of weight per bushel. 3 
B50: 42 cubic inches, or 1.24 cubic’ feet: inside In Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, “ 
mensions—18.5 inches diameter, 8 inches deep; | Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
he heap is to be in the form of a cone, as high as | consin purchasers may demand that ali orders be 
commodity will admit without special effort actually bile ao before delivery and that full weight ; 
esign. as specified in the State law be delivered. : 
States Court of Customs iDencnis In Alabama, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, F 


ebruary, 1912, that a “bushel” under Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and the District 
e tariff law means a heaped bushel, so far as apples | 0 Columbia, the use of dry measures in the sale of 
ate concerned, and.that a heaped bushel should con- commodities is prohibited—with the qualification 
tain 2.747. 715 cubie inches. Under this decision, | t2at in Alabama and Massachusetts the restriction 
a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger than a struck | 2PPlies mae to retail sales; and in Alabama and 
ane 1. Tennessee, by mutual consent of the parties, commmo- 
eaped measure is used with bulky commodities, dities may be sold at the weights per bushel fixed: by 4 
apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc. In | !#w, determined by weight. 
and ‘Texas, stricken measure 1s used. ‘ States requiring definite weights—A number of 
ae have pe eae yo en other in wording 1 
apparently ect, somewhat as ; 
a sa ORS ot an phracite, Gr $0 1bs...of bituminous |roltows: “The bushel shali consist. of Cr will mean,a 


phe Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 Axes | Sted, Weight,” sometimes, with the qualification, 


Wh * 
tandards for baskets and other containers for small This Ene ALN ea Delaware, Illinois, 


_ fruits, berries, and vegetables of the following capaci- | Kentuck 4 
bie y, Minnesota, Missouri, M ’ 

tie pine 1 pint, neg or ee of the quart, | Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Geceate f . 
at a Taeeeas other Psy rie on A eg Oeahome, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 

fe foi epasis 34a U2 cue Sand | ton of Hlanaly hn, Soong ous Se Bee 
‘ act is in ate application. In Arkansas, Colorado, Connecti : 
e Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes standard | Louisiana, Maine, Maryland and Rhode tlasd ek ‘ 

rs, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for | is a legal or standard weight per bushel, without a 
‘and vegetables. The standard hampers and Le Mee for a special agreement clause. ’ 
d a as 34 meskes gpa ot ie ase ieee eee) ississippi and North Carolina there is a legal : 

. she! or stand: 

rel sean epi ‘pets ee of the follow- | so standard wenn, Digene Galy, Wiss Se Pa 
capa an quart, standard | In Arizona and Washington there ws 
easure.. or standard bushel weights. a in d 
‘ 


nd A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The | 1 Ib. 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; 1 Ib. 1 oz. of 
\ foe dard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, Popes waite eu ay 10 *, a 
Rs 
__ by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. SIRNA SARTRE SOS hoe 
aa Garant MUoKOry. welgtis’ 4.468 Ihs.:. of red oak! | tue One Pe taPlecpoontuls. or 2 tumblers y: 


Ibs.; of ash, 3,449 Ibs.; of hard maple, 2,864| A teaspoonful equals 80 drops. : 
; of beech, 3,234 Ibs.; of white oak, 1,870 lbs. Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon, 
A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in. provided it contains 3 percent of butter tat; Peo 


8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent { butt 
Housekeeper’s Measure—A 1-qt. measure holds | fat. Wh 1 ains of fat i 
. of wheat flour, soft butter or broken loaf sugar; ' weighs 8.98 ibs, a loa: Riese Re eee ieee ne tt 


—— = 


, Weights and Measures. 
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ELECTRICAL UNITS. 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 

mong m ired 
@ horsepower represents the power requ 

to lift a weleht of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. : 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 


represents the physical property of a conductor™ _ 


which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure, 


UNITED STATES WEICHTS AND MEASURES, 


Apothecaries’ Weight: 20 grains=1 scruple; 3 
eet dram; 8 drams=1 ounce; 12 ounces= 
und. 
e grain is the same in troy, apothecaries and 
avoirdupois weight. 
Avoirdupois Weight (short ton): 27 
ains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
pound; 25 pounds=1 quarter; 4 quarters=1 cwt.; 
20 cwt.=1 ton. 
In troy and apothecaries weight the grain, ounce, 
and pound are the same. 
Avoirdupois Weight (long ton): 27 11-32 
ains=i dram: 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
pound; 112 pounds=1 ewt.; 20 cwt.=1 ton. 
Troy Weight: 24. grains=1 pennyweight; 20 


pennyweights=1 ounce; 12 ounces=1 pound. 

A troy Ib. = .82286 avoirdupois Ib.; an avoirdu- 
pois Ib. = 1.21528 troy or apoth. Ib. 

A troy oz. = 1.09714 avoird. oz.; an avoird. oz. = 
-911458 troy or apoth. oz. 

Circular Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 


minutes=1 degree; 30 degrees=1 sign; 12 signs= 
1 circle or circumference. 

Cubic Measure: 1,728 cubic inches=1 cubic 
foot; 27 cubic feet=1 cubic yard. 

Dry Measure: 2 pints=1 quart; 8 quarts=1 
peck; 4 pecks=1 bushel. 

Liquid Measure: 4 gilis=1 pint: % pints=1 
uart; 4 quarts=1 gallon; 3144 gallons=1 barrel; 

barrels = 1 hogshead. 


11-32 | 


Long Measure: 12 inches=1 foot; 3 feet=1 
yard; 544 yards=1 rod or pole; 40 rods=1 furlong; 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (1,760 yards or 5,280 feet); 
3 miles=1 league. 


Mariners’ Measure: 6 feet=1 fathom; 120 
fathoms =1 cable length; 734 cable lengths =1 mile; 
eed feet = 1 statute mile; 6,080.2 feet = 1 nautical 
mile. 

Paper Measure: 24 sheets=1 quire; 20 quires= 
1 ream (480 sheets—now commonly 500); 2 reams = 
1 bundle; 5 bundles = 1 bale. 


Square Measure: 144 square inches=1 square 
foot; 9 square feet=1 square yard; 304 uare 
yards=1 square rod or perch; 40 square rods=1 
rood; 4 roods = 1 acre (43,560 sq. ft.); 640 acres = 1 
square mile; 36 square miles (6 miles square) —=1 
township. Each side of a square acre is very ap- 
proximately 20814 feet in length. 

One Chain (Engineers’) = 100 ft.; = 6.0606 rods 
= 1.5151 Chains (Gunter’s); = 0.01893 mile; = 
30.4801 meters. 

Time Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60. 
minutes=1 hour; 24 hours=1 day; 7 days=1 
week; 365 days 1 year; 366 days 1 leap year; 
15 degrees — 1 hour; 1 degree = 4 minutes of time; 
15 minutes of are 1 minute of time; 1 minute of 
arc— 4 seconds of time; 15 seconds of are =1 
second of time. 


One Link (Gunter’s) = 7.92 inches; = 0.66 ft. 


KNOTS AND MILES. 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 
feet in length. On the Continent most of the old 
miles, which varied in length from about 3,300 feet 
to over 36,000 feet, haye been replaced, officially 
at least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 
mile or 3,280.8 feet. 

The Nautical or Sea Mife at any place is con- 
sidered, for purposes of navigation, to be equal to 
the length of ene minute of latitude at that place. 
vy The U. S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet.in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 


circle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area to 
the area of the surface of the earth. 

The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length 
and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 

The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one’ 
knot being a speed of one nautical mile per hour. 

A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mile, or 608 feet; 
also, 120 fathoms or 720 feet. 

To convert statute miles into nautical miles, 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautical 
care P tee statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER 


Type is measured by the number of “points’’ in 
the height of the face thereof. A “point’’ is ap- 
proximately one-seventy-second of an inch (actually 
.013837 inch). There are 996 ‘‘points” in 35 centi- 
metres. Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
by newspapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
12 lines to an inch, measuring up and down the 


column. Twenty-four lines of nonpareil type make 
what is commonly called a “stick. here are 
ten ‘‘sticks” of type in a newspaper column. 


us! 
The smallest type in ordinary use is ruby, which is 
345 points Pa ict. Diamond type is 4 or 4% 


MEASURES. 

points; pearl, 5 points; agate, 544 points; non- 
patel 6 points; minion, 7 points; brevier, 8 points: 

urgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; s 

pica,¥1l points; pica, 12 points; English, 14 points; 
great primer, 18 points. The news columns in 
The World-Telegram are 2 inches wide, equal to 12 
“‘picas” or pica M-quads. Each size of type has its 
own M-quad, which is the square of the face of the 
copier ae of that size of type. A quadrat, or quad, 
is the type without a letter on it, and is used 
spacing between words and in filling out blank lines. 
The quad is usually of four sizes—N-quad, M-quad, 
2M-quad, and 3M-quad. { 


\ 


ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. 


oeke 6IXT.... .-<11)5V1..--.-16)KXX,>...30)L XXX CCG... .300;)DCGG...800 
ti eee: Vii’: She AES Vics sate 12 Vi ears rik amet 8 40/or XXC ..80/GGCG...400/CM..... 900 
TEES hte cce- S/VIIE Whee. ISK VITE ASL saat at hc GOD. enced 500/M or \ 

Ties JIX...002. 9/XEV.. rela b take INLK.. 5842 Gals, ws 100|/DG.... : /600|cIc.... .1000 
Witch oie. ool LORVG tate: Tol Kees he Ti phe Coen TOMGE. cose 200!DGG.:::700IMM... .2000 


NoTE—A dash line over a numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000; L=50,000; C= 
100,000; D= 500,000; M=1,000,000; GLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 


Other general rules in Roman numerals are as 
follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 
of greater value adds thereto—V1=6; DC=600; 


(3), a letter placed before one of greater value sub- 
tracts therefr *, : 


‘om—LV =4 
Arabic numerals are those now commonly jn use— 


0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ete. 


MEDICAL SICNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; b, pound; Z, 
ounces: 3, drachm; 9%, scruple; ™], minim, or drop; 
O or 0, pint; f %, finid ounce; fz, fluid drachm; as, 

ss, half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 iss, one ounce 
anda half; Z iJ, two ounces: gr., grain; Q. S., as much 
as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. 


ht be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib; 
Haust,, let a draug Mi. inh Mae. miaeerate, 
; Fil: pil; v., dissolve; St., le 
Bul , Doves be taken; D, dose; DIL, diltita. 
wash; Garg., a gargle: Hor; 
b., time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; 
88, one-half; Hss., essence, Pree 


ses 4 


Denomina- 


tions. Where Used. 


.|Portugal......-- 


a| Portugal. . 
npuontie Republic 
Brazil. . 


. | Venezuela ae Riek ae 
Cuba, Spain and 
Venezuela....... 


: nreahace 2 ere waists ts 
.|Argentine "Republic 


Barrel. . 
a Berkovers.. 


Sumatra. 


. Ings, (Bombay). 
.|India (Madras). . cre 


.|Sumatra....0. 0... 


-|Brunswic 
.| Bremen 


2}Prussia... ss. 28 6 
Sweden 


i “Chetvert.. 
. eth oat ih. . 


.|4.422 gals. 


American 
Equivalents. 


25.32 lbs. 


4.263 gals. 


-| Russia . Bera tee 


5.44 sq. ft. 
1.12 Ibs., 
20.077 gals. 
20.0787 gals. 
11.2 gals. 
361.128 lbs. 
.|832 grains. 


5 Ibs. 
3.086 grains. 
1, rite Ibs. 
1.32 Ibs. 

z 36 lbs. 


-|22¢ Tbs. 
1.32 Ibs. 


2.12 Ibs. 


-|4.2631 gals. 


117.5 Ibs. 
127.5 Ibs. 


-|110.23 Ibs. 


113.44 Ibs. 
93.7 Ibs. 


-|220.46 Ibs, 
5 


957 bu. 
12.60 inches. 


.. |Sia 2,645.5 lbs 
x ireendind Republic|4.2 acres 

% oP PATaguay.. 22). sis 94.70 yds. 
.|Paraguay..... »..-/1.85 acres. 

.-|Uruguay...... 1.82 acres. 
SINEOLTIGIs 9: oie; cfarsvare dim 35.3 cu. ft. 


PEST RETOOOG Fs te aches bos 


(double) 
ne 


Luxemburg .. 53 

Russia. ....... 

.| British Empire. . 
Poland 


‘|Austria...1 212! or, 


112 Ibs. 


-|2.6997 acres. 
‘bres bie or igrm.}|S: 


2.75268 bu. 
-}1.53 bu. 
2. 57716: bu. 


1.04 acres. 
35008 li 

.9098 liq. qts. 
2.5 liq. qts, 
3 3. 
264.18 gals. 
9028 Ib. 


+10. 5 
ree a 8. gal. 


1.0567 gal 


. .|15.432 grains, 


2.471 acres. 
2.838 bu. 

26.418 gals. 
- 471 acres, 
1,422 acres, 
1.067 acres. 


182.56 bu. 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very 
generally {n use. The word also is used to denote tine | 34 carats fine. 


7,096.5 aa metrs. 


FOREIGN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. , . 
(Revised by the United States Bureau of Standards in 1933.) ve “eT 


tions. 


TSAStietes sale «0/4 


Load (timber) 
Lumber (std.) 


Morgen...... 
Oke 


ania 


Germany.......--|2 metrie tons, 


| Prussia, 2% ce <eai« 112.29 bu. 
eoyland, Ireland. Nes 564 bu. 
. | Paraguay... ees 4,633 acres, 
CHIN ass see oeeacdoss 1, 890 


it. 
.|Argentine Republic ile 0128 Ibs. 


Central America. ../1.014 Ibs. 

Chile sae. Newtlecere 1.014 Ibs. 

Cuba: Adsense 22001438 

IECXICO.. 5s cies vis oi 1.01467 Ibs, 

Perth, iia washeleintera 1.0143 Ibs. 

Uruguay hey eat ....~|1.0143 Ibs, 

Venezuela. ....... 1.0143 Ibs. 

Metrig. a a7..sh Seine 1,0567 liq, ats. 

Metrie Pom tos ot eric Bye qts. 

agatha Se eypanets 3. 

eae (Duteh)....|1.089 Ibs 

England........ .. (50 cu. ft. 

in Europe......... 165 cu. ft., or 
1,980 ft. b. m 

Nicaragua........ 42 acres. 

Costa Rica. S’ 1 d’r.|1.727 acres. 

AS OVIV AB ais alt iacieeple 507 Ib. 

TOGA Us pode abcess 82 2-7 Ibs. 

WEEGEIG? Sis aisietolelete 39.37 inches. 

Denmark -|4.68 miles. 

Denmark 4.61 miles 

Nicaragua........ 1.1594 miles 

Honduras... 7... 3% 1.1493 miles, 

NGEQGTO. 5 yaie syeseitaie of 2.202 Ibs. “a 

IPRUSSIR es opion ee 0.63 acre. 

OR VDE. oi = dperein eieks 2.8052 Ibs. 

Greccets, cep ott 2 Ibs. 

eee Leal cjaleg oe spe ees Ibs, 

GY Delt aie ot awe 2.83 inches, 
Borneo & Celebes. . 135. 64 Ibs. 
gone Pietetcas iteate 1333 Ibs. 

signe ae kee 136.16 Ibs. 


Jav 

Philippine Islands. |139.44 Ibs. 

Argentine penne 0.94708 foot. 
ub -|0.91416 foot, 


-/Denmark......:... 
British Empire. Sat : 20094 lia. at. 
ae 03205 dry at. 
.|Great Britain. .... ly 256 bu. 


Quintal.....°. praeutine Republic Hee 28 Ibs. 
* DBpasll we senile «+. .|129.54 Ibs. 
Castile, Peru... .../101.43 Ibs. 
dle, 8. hae ~++.-{101.41 Ibs. 
Mexico...........|101.47 Ibs, 
HP MECETI Gis foc ot sibinte 20.46 lbs. 
Palestine pute -|6.35 Ibs. 
=| Bngland sai icls sce 80 Ibs. 
Russia. .........-]7 feet. 
Salm.c.%s vere Malta). we oe bie actw 8.2 bu. 
niefeieiieiek lec JADNA. Sei see's a0 ar §.02451 acre, 
S@GL: sic.f stots 0) BNGIALS cahsctateb tere) dene se Os 
eneke ese TDA ote cone or ae inches, 
eA os Se CPcayic anode she é - quarts. 
Skalpund.....|/Sweden.........../0.937 1 Ny 
one: a fassiets, 2 | ESELUISID oo tere wets ahetete ie Hse 
PA DEC ates Claret ese 3 inch 
Taei (Kuping). Chipgss, Sr sstcuesa bre ba ete: 
Eg ee Japan............/0.25 acre, 
Tehetvert shinee Russiay oSoesea2 6 bu. 
OIE lol Plena Be nE 2.05 pecks. 
Moni sea ne Space measure... .|40 cu. ft. 
Tonde (cereals) Denmark SPAIN .+-/3.9480 bu. 
Tonde, Land! s4}) cw Porites .--|1.36 acres. 
Tonne,.......|France.,.........|2204.62 lbs. 
bea EE ep Bite ct, . . (385.58 sq. ft, 
Saoceheasle hina............/1.26 inches, 
Panna creat) Sweden ........../4.5 bu. 
Tunnland..... Ra ipa Wie cis eee 1,22 acres, 
Argentine Republic|34.0944 inches, 
-|Cost. Rica, S'lv’d'r/32.913 inches, 
Guatemala..... ...|32.909 inches, 
-|Honduras........-.|32.953 inches. 
-|Nicaragua......../33.057 inches. 
‘ cae and Peru. -|32.913 inches, | 


Wey.. 


roportion of alloy in a metal. phils, £ pure 


Vilo Rare ie 


33.386 inches, 


Bis vevie cece 


.|Mexico. jeatay 32.992 inches, 


: Russia... ....... :|2.707 gals. 
Rye ties west (1G 663) Dale 
Poland. 50 acres. 


Scotland & Ireland, a 282 bu. 


: 


- 


iS ~~ se 


Weights and Measures. 


Ve ay UU CF ~ 


oe Se SO a ik hae al a I a SB lal 
Z MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied b 
number in the last column om the left (1g) roduees 
the number where the top line and the side line meet 
(342), and so on throughout the table. 

A number in the table (342) divided by the num- 


ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in 
the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of the 
column, and so on throughout the table. 


iy 2 = 
1] 2s) 3) 4) 5) 6) 7) 8) 9) 10) 11) 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19) 20) 21) 22) 23 | 24) 25 ; 
2] 4] 6] 8] 10) 12! 14] 16} 18] 20] 22] 24] 26] 28] 30] 32! 3 2 
8 2 2| 34] 36] 38] 40] 42 
3 8) 9} 12] 13] 18) 21) 2a) 27 30| 33] 36| 39] 42| 45] 48| 51| 54] St] Gol 63] 66] ol 731 oe 3 
S| iottel ge - ae 28] 32) 36) 40| 44] 48] 52) 56] 60] 64] 68) 72] 76] 80] 84| 8s} 92] 96/100] 4 
S| 20) 23) 20) 38 * nS re = bo 55] 60] 65] 70] 75] 80} 85} 90] 95/100/105/110]115|120/125| 5 
0 0| 66] 72| 78] 84] 90} 96/102\108/114/120/12 
q | 48] 34] 25] 43) 4) $9) 28] G2) 20) 22 a) aul osluge ntzinol ede tag lias Healt eataa| f 
2 52|160|168|176/184/192|200| 8 
9 | 18} 27] 36] 45} 54] 63) 72/ 81) 90} 99|108]117/126|135|144|153]162|171 
4 9 8 180/189 
o wy = a ao oe a 80] 90/100) 110) 120)130|140)150/160|170]180]190|200|210 390 330 340 350 10 
5 88} 99/110/121/132/143/154|165|176]187|198|209|22 
He | al 6] 3) a8) fa) Si Sa 1 sas aS sa auc as Ra ee S| 
7 43/15 95|208/221|234|247/260|2 
14 28 42 56} 70} 84) 98/112|126/140]154|168|182|196|210)224|238|252 366 380 bod 308 329 336 350 i 
1S a s = 90/105) 120/135] 150} 165|180]195/210|225|240/255|270|285|300|/315|330/345|360|375| 15 
48] 64] 80) 96)112)/128)/144/160]176)192| 20£ |224/240|256/272/288]3 
17 34] 51) 68] 85}102/119|136/153|170]187|204/221|238/255|272|289 308 303 340 339 ara 301 dos 428 1 
18 36] 54| 72) 90/108/126]144/162/180]198/216|234|252|270|288/306|324|/342|360/378/396|414|/432/450| 18 
19 38} 57] 76] 95/114|133]152/171|190/209|228}247|266/285|304/323|342|361|380|399|418|437|456|475| 1% 
ae ap 60 a 100]120/140}160) 180} 200|220/240/260/280|300|320/340|360|380|400|420/440|460/480|500| 20 
2| 63| 84/105|126/147|168|189/210|231|252/273|294/315/336|357|378|/399 |42 1 
22 | 44) 66) 88/110)132/154|176|198/220|242/264|286/308|330/352|374|396/418 440 462 484 508 298 230 55) 
23 | 46) 69) 92/115|/138]/161|184)207|230|253|276|29%322/345/368|391/414|437/4601483|506|529/552|575| 23 
24 | 48) 72) 96/120/144)/168]192|216/240|264/283|312|336|360/384|408|432/456|/480|504/528|552/576|600| 24 
25 | 50} 75)100|125)150 175/200|225)250|275)300/325/350/375|400| 425] 450) 475|500/525|550/575|600|625) 25 
E 2/31415161718| 9/10/11! 121 13/141 151261171181 19| 201 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 
‘ 
fee ees SQ. ROOTS, CUBES, AND CU. ROOTS OF NOS. 1h gee 
|Square|/Cube}| Square|Cube | Square} C 
No. Sq. Cube. | Root. | Root. | No. | Sq. | Cube. | Root. |Root.|| No. | Sq. | Cube. Raot. Soe 
1 [1,000] 1.000] 1.000)/1.000), 35 | 1225| 42875] 5.916/3.271|| 68 | 4624| 314432| 8.246/4.081 
2 4). 8) 1.414/1.259|| 36 | 1296) 46656) 6.000/3.301|] 69 | 4761| 328509) 8.306 riets 
a 9 27| 1.732|1.442|| 37 | 1369] 50653] 6.082/3.332|| 70 | 4900] 343000] 8.366/4.12 
4 16 64) 2.000/1-587|| 38 | 1444) 54872] 6.164/3°362|| 71 | 5041) 357911| 8.426/4.140 
5 25|- 125] 2.236/1.710|| 39 | 1521) 59319) 6.245/3.391|| 72 | 5184| 373248) 8.485/4.160 
6 36 216| 2.449/1.817|| 40 | 1600] 64 6.324/3.420|| 73 | 5329) 389017] 8.544|4.179 
7 49 343} 2.645|1.913|| 41 | 1681) 68921| 6.403/3.448|| 74 | 5476) 405224] 8.602/4.198 
8 64 512} 2.828|2.000]| 42 | 1764} 74088] 6.480|3.476|| 75 | 5625] 421875] 8.660/4.217 
9 81 729| 3.000|2-080|] 43 | 1849} 79507| 6.557|3.503]| 76 | 5776| 438976] 8.717/4.235 
10 00} 1000) 3.162/2.154|| 44 | 1936] 85184] 6.633/3.530]| 77 | 5929] 456533] 8.775|/4.254 
11 121} 1331) 3.316/2.224|| 45 | 2025] 91125] 6.708/3.556|| 78 | 6084] 474552] 8.83114.272 
12 144} 1728] 3.464/2:289|] 46 | 2116] 97336] 6.782/3.583|| 79 | 6241] 493039] 8.888/4.290 
13 169|  2197| 3.605/2-351|| 47 | 2209| 103823] 6:855/3.608|} 80 | 6400) 512000] 8.944|4.308 
14 196] 2744) 3.741|2.410|| 48 | 2304] 410592) 6.928/3.634|| 81 | 6561| 531441) 9.000/4.326 
15 225|  3375| 3.873|/2.466|| 49 | 2401) 117649) 7.000|3.659|| 82 | 6724] 551368] 9.055|4.344. 
16 256] 4096] 4.000/2.519|| 50 | 2500] 125000] 7.071]3.684|| 83 | 6889] 571787] 9.110|4.362 
17 289} 4913] 4.123/2.571|| 51 1] 132651] 7.141/3.708|| 84 | 7056] 592704] 9.165/4.379 
18 324, 5832] 4.242/2.620|| 52 | 2704) 140608] 7:211|3.732|| 85 | 7225) 614125] 9.219]/4.396 
19 361| 6859] 4.358/2.668|| 53 | 2809] 148877] 7.280/3.756|| 86 | 7396] 636056) 9.273/4.414 
20 400 4°472|2.714|| 54 | 2916) 157464] 7.348|3.779|| 87 | 7569] 658503| 9.327|/4.431 
21 441| 9261] 4.582/2.758|| 55 | 3025] 166375] 7.416|/3.803|| 88 | 7744] 681472] 9.380/4.448 
22 484| 10648] 4.690/2.802|| 56 | 3136] 175616] 7.483/3.825|| 89 | 7921] 704969] 9.434/4.464 
23 529! 12167| 4.795/2.843|| 57 | 3249] 185193) 7.549|3.84 90 | 81 29 9.486|4.4 
24 576| 13824] 4.899/2.884|| 58 | 3364] 195112) 7.615/3.87 91 | 8281] 753571] 9.539]4.497 
25 625] 15625| 5.000/2.924|| 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893]| 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.591/4.514 
26 676| 17576| 5.099|2.962|} 60 | 3600] 216000] 7.746|3.914|| 93 | 8649] 804357] 9.643/4.530 
27 729| 19683] 5.196|3.000|} 61 | 3721] 226981! 7.810/3.936|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9 4.546 
28 784| 21952] 5.291|3.036|| 62 | 3844] 238328] 7.874/3.957|| 95 | 9025| 857375) 9.746|4.562 . 
29 841| 24389] 5.385|3.072|| 63 | 3969] 250047] 7.937\3.979|| 96 | 9216] 884736] 9.798|4.578 
30 900 5_477|3.107|| 64 | 4096| 262144] 8.000|4.000|| 97 | 9409] 912673] 9.848]4.594 
31 961|. 29791] 5.567|3.141|| 65 | 4225| 274625] 8.062|4.020|| 98 | 9604] 941192] 9.899/4.610_ 
32 1024| 32768] 5.656/3.174|| 66 | 4356| 287496] 8.124/4.041|| 99 | 9801] 970299] 9.949/4.626 
33 1089| 35937| 5.744/3.207|| 67 | 4489] 300763) 8.185/4.061|} 100 |10000)1000000/10.000|4.641 
1156! 39304) 5.83113.239 


AREAS OF CIRCLES. 
To find the circumference of a circle multiply the gr Dilte. a ie m ri ries rea sie tee - pa 
‘diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as cretaa OR5 A PO Bis ah To and mit de ie 7 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the | pajjons are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide 
square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed | the cubie contents by 231, which is the number ot” 
To find the cubic contents of a cylinder i cubic inches in a United States gallon. 


as .7854). 
CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT. 


-D1am- [Circum- DiAm- |Circum- Diam- ;Circum- Diam- }Circum- ; 
mrpn. |ference.| te || Ere. |ference.| 47¢% || ermr. |ference.| AT || expr. |ference. Area. 
1-32} .09817 .0007 9-16|/1.76715}] .2485)| 1 .14159} .7854|| 2 6.28319] 3. 1218 
1-16] .19635 0030 19-32]1.86532) .2768|| 1 1-16|3.33794 8866]| 2 3-16]/6.87223) 3.7583 
3-32]. .29452 0069 21-32|2.06167 .3382|| 1 3-16]/3.73064| 1.1075]| 2 5-16]7.26493 ane 
> 3-16} .58904 0276 11-16/2.15984] .3712]| 1 5-16/4.12334| 1.3530|| 2 7-16]7.65763) 4.6664 
7-32| .68722 0375 23-32|2.25802] .4057]] 1 7-16/4.51604| 1.6230)] 2 9-16]8 .05033| 5.1572 ~ 
9-32] .88357 . 06: 25-32)2.4543 '4793|| 1 9-16/4.90874| 1.9175]| 2 11-16|8.44303] 5.6727 
_11-32]1.07992} .0928 27-32|2.65072 -5591]| 1 11-16/5.30144| 2,2365]| 2 13-16/8 83573) 6 .2126 
13-3211 .27627 1296 29-3212 84707 *6450]! 1 13-1615.69414! 2.58021! 2 15-16'/9.228431 6.7771 


equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
‘Any straight line extending from the centre of 
circle to the circumference is called a radtus. J 


‘A square is equal in area to a circle when the side of 
the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diameter 
of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle 


1 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE: Drrsiecar DIRECTORS AND. THE AC L 
Looe ve are 2 shoes on, and without coat and vest, which ah re 


MEN 
a" met, pe 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS. 


Chest measure 
Weight at expiration. 
‘| Height, _———_£§$ —_ —|————— Height, }——  ————_ 
inches. Stand- | Mini- | Stand- | Mini- Age. inches. | Stand- | Mini- | Stand- 
ard mum ard mum ard mum ard 
| pounds} pounds} inches | inches poe pounds} inches 


Chest measure 
Weight at expiration. 


117 104 3014] 29 64 123 

65) | 9) 121 106 | 3034] 2934 65 127 
66a) 225 110 31 2916 66 131 
Rien, 129 114 314] 29% 67 135 
133 118 3144] 30 68 139 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C.) 


rams. /Ounces. Per Cnt x Grams.|Ounces.|Per C’nt __|Gtams. Ounces. PerC’nt- 


49 2.37 |{Spleen. . 0 6 0.346 ||/Adrenals 10 0.35) 0.014 
10 | 0.46 |\Liver...] 1,600) 57 2.75 ||/Muscles.| 30,000/1,050 43.09 _ 
41 2.0 Kidneys. 300] 10.5 | 0.44 _||Skeleton| 11,500] '400 15.35 


er cent. means ratio ta total body weight. or the length of ‘the femur zat lied b: 6, 
an of a 3-yr. African gorilla, named Okero, erate the height of the man. i ect : 1G 
sy) died in 1934 at the National Zoological Garden, In height man may vary normally from 4 feet 1 ay 
igton, was found to weigh 466.6 grams. The | inch to 6 feet 64 inches. 

no! ‘mal human brain weighs 1,100 grams. The extreme averages of different populations 
‘Sap ‘brain of a young gorilla weighs about Be ae 4 poet & oe to a ioe 10.5 inches. 

e length o: e trunk in man is more th: 
avery puiman death may be attributed to one of | one-third and less than two-fifths of the height. : aa 
{ vases: (1) Interference with respiration From 11,000 brains weighed, Topinard finds : 
(asphyxia or apnea); (2) ccrente with the | average weight of 1,361 grams for man and 1,2 
PGs ction (syncope), and (3) Interference with | grams for woman. 

pervou Bunions (coma or shock), The gray substance represents 37 \to 38 pe 


ne 


ngth of the humerus multiplied py 5.06, ' of the total weight of the br. 


\ 


\ 


eh i i on 


a" - 
ut - 
:- _ Weights of Woods and Other Solids. 809 
WEIGHTS OF WOODS GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES, 
(Data by Forest Service United States Department of Agriculture) 
ams er Weight per Ww 
Pe N Pe. Cubic Ft. wees 
ommon Name. |—————— Common Name. Common Name, |}———————— 
Air Airc 
Green.| Dry Green.| Dry. 
Gem, black. 45 35 | Oak. Swamp chestnut.| 65 
Gum, blue. . 70 52 |\Oak, Awan white....| 69 50 
Gum} red. 50 34 ||Oak, water. 63 44 
Gum, tupelo. 56 35 ||Oak; white. 62 48 
" Hackberry. . 50 37 ||Oak’ willow 67 49 
Haw, Doar. .o-/ceue: 63 48 ||Osage orange. 62 Be. 
Hazel, witch . 59 43 |/Palmetto, cabbag 54 27 
Hemlock, eastern. 49 28 ||Paradise-tree........ 37 24 
Hemlock’ mountain. 44 31 ||Persimmon....,..... 63 52 
Hemlock, western. 42 25; |p EOCRN A Yo. crane 61 47 
Hickory,” bigleaf shag. 62 48 |iPine, Jack.......... 50 30 
Hickory, bitternut. 63 46 ||Pine, Jeffrey........] 47 28 
Hickory, mockernut. -| 64 51 ||Pine, limber......... 39 28 
Hickory, nutmeg.. 60 42 ||Pine, loblolly........ 54 38 
Hickory, pignut..... 64 53 ||/Pine, lodgepole:..... 39 29 
Hickory, shagbar 64 51 ||Pine, longleaf........ 51 41 
Hickory, water. ..... 68 43 ||Pine, mountain...... 54 37 
PIOUS ise Sees 57 40 Pine, pitoh:.; X< jar 54 35 
Hornbeam.......... 60 49 ||Pine, pond.......... 49 38 
WOME choo. ke, 71 56:4|/Pine, red... . 6. ep 42 33 
Ironwood, black. . 86 80 |/Pine, sand. ......... 38 34 
Juniper, alligator . 42 36 ||Pine, aang 51 38 
Larch, western. . 48 36 ||Pine, slash. 56 48 
Laurel, mountain 62 48 ||Pine; sugar... . 51 25 
on pared ou a _ ene eastern jac el eee 25 
» Se , black. . ne, western white.. 3 7 
Cedar, Port Orford.. 36 29 ust, honey 61 44 ||Pine, western yellow.. a3 38 
Cedar, eastern r 37 33 }/Madrona........... 60 46>)Pinon. ~ ¢.:scsneneaee 61 37 
Cedar, western red 27 23 ||Magnolia, cucumber..| 49 34 ||Plum, pigeon........ 73 55 
Cedar, northern white} 28 22 ||Magnolia, evergreen..| 62 35 ||Poisonwood....,.... 55 37 
Cedar, southern white| 26 23 ||M ee See 77 67 ||Poplar, balsam...... 42 22 
Cherry, black. ...... 46 35 ||Maple, bigleaf....... 47 34 ||/Poplar, yellow....... 38 28 
Cherry, wild red..... 33 28 aple, black........ 54 40 MOO... 1. 2b tare nate 54 30+ 
Chestnut... ......... 55 30 ||Maple, red.......... 50 38 Rhododendron bah. Kiara 62 40 
AS AE a golden.. 61 32 ||Maple, silver........ 45 33 ||Sassafras............ 44 32 
ttonwood, eastern..| 49 29 ||Maple, striped....... 37 32 |\Serviceberry........ 61 52 
Gottonwood, black...) 46 24 ||Maple, sugar........ 56 44 ||Silverbell........... 44 32 
Cypress, southern. . 51 SR 0 ae oe 77 65 ||Sourwood........... 53 38 
Dogwood, flowering .. 64 51 ||Myrtle, Oregon...... 54 39 ||Spruce, black.,. sot oe 28 
AS rigid Pacific. 55 45 wae ar Pa Per 63 43 |\Spruce, Engelmann. vail oe 23 
65 36) 1]Onis, bur... tad se 62 45 ||Spruce, red. «-| 34 28 
54 35 ||Oak, California ere 66 40 |/Spruce, Sitka... 32 27 
53 44 ||Oak’ canyon ate 71 54 ||Spruce, white. 34 | 27 
56 37 ||Oak; chestnut. 61 46 ||Stopper, garber 73°) 61 
51 31 |!Oak’ gambel. 62 51 Sugarberr i Ata 48 36 
28 23 ||Oak. Iaurel 65 44 |/Sumach, staghorn 41 33 
45 26 oe, ee 76 62 |/Sycamore....... 52 35 
38 34 ||Oak, Oregon white 69 51 ||Tamarack...... Pees ia” 37 
35 30 1 Pee 63 .. |/Umbrella, Fraser..,..} 47 31 
45 28 ||Oak, te 63 47 |;|Walnut, black....... 58 39 
30 | 26 |/Oak.r 63 44 ||Walnut, Mexican....| 55 | 40 . 
48 27 ||Oak, beeches red.. 62 41 ||Willow, black....... 50 26 
36 27 ||Oak’ scarlet......-.. 62 .. |)Willow, western black| 50 31 
47 26 ||Oak, swamp red...... 67 48 ||Yew, Pacific........ 54 4b 
The weights given above may be used to estimate 78 X D2 
= ——_—_ X HX 4 


_ 


the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. ~ 


where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 


D?= th 
The following rule may be used to estimate the y Se eres. ree at 474 teet 


volume of a tree in cubic feet: H = total height of tree in feet. 
WEIGHT OF SOLIDS OTHER THAN WOOD (LBS. PER CUBIC FOOT). 


MATERIAL, Lbs. MATERIAL. Lbs. MATERIAL, 


Piten. 5: 
7|| Porcelain. 


Quartz 16 
Rock salt 17 
Sandstone...... 134-147 
Serpentine...... 156-16: 
Slate. .\...22ee «- + ]162-205 
Soapstone «»|162-175 
Starch’. .. vice 
180 Sugar org 1 
Glass: Gomimon: ey Paraffin,’. <...4- 54-57||Tallow...... uF 57-6 
5||Graphite........|144-170|| Peat........... Topaz,..+.+++,+|219-223 
WEIGHT OF WATER. 
1 .03617 pound. 1 cylindrical foot. 6.0 U.S. gals. 
12 434 pound. 2.282 cylindrical feet 12.0 pounds. 
1 62. pounds. 45.64 c¥lindrical feet 40.0 pounds. 
1 7.48052 U.S. gals. 1 imperial gallon 10.0 pounds. 
1:8. 112. pounds 11.2 ‘imperial gallons..... 112.0 poun {s. 
35.84 . 2240.0 pounds. 224 imperial gallons.,...2240.0 pounds. — 
3 02842 pound. 1 «Be ZBNON os crew's 8.355 pounds, 
.341 pound, 13.44 U.S. gallons........ 112.0 pounds, 
1 49.10 pounds, 26828 U.S. gallons........ 2240.0 pounds. 


(Density figures show grams 


“Ato- 
mic Val- 
Weight. | ency. 


Arsenic (As) - 
Barium (Ba). 
Beryllium (B 
Bismuth (Bi) . 
‘ >> Boron (B).. 
- Bromine (Br) 
Cadmium (Cd) 

~Caesium (Cs) 


C 
Chlorin (Cl. 
hromium (Cr 


a (Mn) 
‘ium ae, 


ment as com) 


en as 16. 


Pamieaee 2,3 
Reictsvene 12 
3 
Aleta 3 
Ber fase 3 
nee iiapare 1 
3 
3 
4 
0 
0 
3 
1 
pay aoe 3 
.8 3 
: a 
pias bas a 4 
ers baer 5. +3 
Sade ; 0 
gitiohets ; 3 
Byatt 6.940 me | 
175.0 3 
ahha 24.32 2 
nate 54.93 2, 3,7 
JOS Bias CANA Rares ie 2,3, 7 
200.61 1,2 
96.0 4,6 
144.27 3 
i a 20.183 0 
Scere 58.69 2,3 
14.008 3,5 
190.8 6,8 
16.000 2 
106.7 2,4 
31.02 3, 5 
195.23 2,4 
210.0 2,4, 6 
39.10 1 
140,92 3 
ee 225.97 2 
“ee eae 0 
aed 102.91 3 
Shiga 85. 44 1 
ai ess 101.7 6,8 
Myers 150.43 3 
Breas 45.10 3 
oe 79.2 2, 4, 6 
Ato ola 28.06 4 
bgoqa8 107.880 1 
22.997 1 
RAS eda 87.63 2 
aur 32.06 2, 4, 6 
181.4 5 
127.5 2,4, 6 
159.2 3 
204.39 1,3 
232.12 4 
169.4 3 
118.70 2,4 
47.90 4 
184.0 6 
238.14 4, 6 
50.95 3,5 
225.0 1 
131.3 0 
173.5 3 
ear 88.92 |, 3 
emai! s 65.3 2 
civil rc 91,22 4 
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THE CHEMICAL "ELEMENTS. ‘ 4 
per, cubic. centimetre; liquid; 9888, ntp; s—solld. Melting 
Centigrade.) ae 


' Melting 
Point. 
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weight is the weight of an atom of an | foot, multiply -by 62.4, « 
pared with that of an atom of oxygen The world 13 omen sed. of 50% oxyge 27 i 
To reduce density to pounds per cubic | 8% y ep RCL Ls 


5 ; 
-8 to 2.7 “4 (yellow 


0 782. 
96t02.07|104 to 120. 
6 3000. 


aluminum; the rest is mostly Aron vt 


( Diseowcre: may 
Allison ee : 
W obler ; 4 
Valentine 5 : , 
Rayleigh, Ramsay 
Magnus 
Davy 
Vauquelin 
Valentine 
Guy-Lussac, Thenard 
Balard 
Stromeyer 
Bunsen, Kirchoft 
Davy 


XN 
ss 


Mosander 
Scheele 
Vauquelin 
Brandt 
Hatchett 


Boisbaudran 
Mosander 
Demarcay 
Moissan 
Marignac 
Boisbaudran 
Winkler 


Coster, Hevesy 
Ramsay 
Boisbaudran 
Cavendish 
Hopkins 

Reich, Richter 
Courtois 
Tennant 


_  a  e 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 


Arfredson 
Welsbach, eh 
Liebig, Buss: 

Gahn 


Noddaek 


Hjelm 

Welsbach 
Ramsay, Travers. 
Cronstedt ; 
Tiutherlore; 


ait c 
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Wollaston 
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Wollaston 
Bunsen, Kirchoff 
(Claus 
Boisbaudran 
Wilson, Cleve 
Berzelius 
Berzelius | 
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Crookes 

Berzelius 

Cleve 
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M arignac 
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Weights and Measures, 
oS sgt EE elem re Sina ea RS ca 


RELATIVE HARDNESS OF THE ELEMENTS. 
(Compiled from the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 


Tap Eaeae ). +. 5.0. ~ ieee ratte 2.9/Sulphur........ 2.0 )Indinum........ 1.2 
o & Sisilver. oc iki see 2.7\Selenium....... 2.0|Lithium... 2... 0.6 
- 4.6 Bismuth 212.6 ol alates “0 iy eat . 0.5 
- 4.3/Zine,... . 2.5/Tin. +» 1.8)|Potassium,...., 0.5 
' : “4 a ot + gst obs Sager eee TS 3 . ee 
: : : ‘ellurium . ‘ alclum Rubidium...... 0. 
Ruvhenlum..... 6.5 Antimony,..... 3.0!Cadmium. . 2.0 Lead ka ee ak 1.5!Caesium..... 0.2 


RELATIVE HARDNESS OF CERTAIN GEMS AND SUBSTANCES. 


Diamond. ..... 1040/Pyrite.......... 6.3)Platinum....... . 3.0/Asphalt... + 240 
Corundum 9 .OjAugite,........ 6 .0|Bell-metal..... . 13-6 Gypsum 2.0 
8.5/Feldspar........ 6.0)/Brass...:.. . 3.0/Rock Sal 2.0 
8.0/Hematite....... 6.0)Dolomite....... 3.0|/Stibnite.. ee A 
COpeTEROTAS < . os a: 6 .0/Fluorite........ 4 3.0/Alabaster. . oe, 
7.5|Magnetite...... 6.0|/Marble......... 4.0 33 .O/Tin’ . eee 1.5 
Pla teas 5 2c 6.0 Phosphor bronze 4.0 Nica, ry rior a 2.8 Silver chloride,, 1.3 
0 Orthoclase -O|Serpentine...... 4.0/Alum.......... 2.5/Graphite....... 130% 
-0|Hornblende -5|Aragonite....... 3.5/Amber., .. 2.005 2.5/Kaolin, ..,...0. .0 
-O|Apatite...... 1)! -O|Arsenic......... 3.5|Bismuth,....... 2: 5\ Tale. oc. sae ot LO 
.0| Asbestos. .<. 5.0/Antimony,..... 3.3}/Galena,........ 2\,8 bess. ). eases 0.3 
0)Calamine -0/Barite...... .. 3.3/Sulphur........ 2.5) Wak... 4% sgue 0.2 
5)Iron..... -0/Borie age .. 3.0/Anthracite....,. 2.2 
5/Palladium -8)/Caleite.. > 3.0lAluminum., 27!) 2.0 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES. CENTIGRADE). 
ELEMENT. c.° ELEMENT. 6. ELEMENT. ced) ELEMENT. [on 
Aluminum...... 1,800 |/Chlorine........| —33.6|}|/Magnesium..... 1,120 
Antimony....... 440 ||Chromium...... 2,200 ||Manganese.. 
2,310 Mercury . 35 
Molybdenum ,. 3,620 ss 50 
REPT 30 Scr 6s, ch Sain :|—239 a -..| 444, 
Wierogen,. —195 Tel urluin Sonica 1,390 
RYRCR 3.0 wang —182.7 a um. «-| 1,280 
BONG. io. 8 bonis 119 © TR: 2 en dac nee 2,270 
Phosphorus..... 288 ‘Tonpsten vy Ronen 5,830 
Platinum....... 3,910 ESPON... eseseet —109.1 
, Potassium. ..... 71 ING, Wocreseeee 930 
DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE). ; 
SPEciFic Grav.| Lbs. SPECIFIC GRAV. Lbs. 
Gas t | ————_-—- —— at Gas Weight |_———_————_|"_ at_ 
Air= O=1./ Cu. Ft. Grams.|Air=1.) O=1. che Ft. 
UE ae oy hades 9 ore .00CO |0.9048 | 0.08072}| Hydrochloric acid. . |1.6398 |1.2682 |1.1475 |0.10237 
Acetylene. ........ 0.9119 |0.8251 .07361}| Hydrofluoric acid ..}0.922 (0.713 {0.645 |0.0576 
Arommonia.....,.-- 0.5961 |0.5394 04812)|Hydrogen......... 0.08987 ie 06950 i oe2ee y aE 
OE. cg ws aldin.cl a de 1.3773 |1.2462 | 0.11118}|Hydrogen sulphide .}1.538. {1.189 076. 602 
Bromine.......... 52 5.00 446 ES RLON. op is Seis Sate 3.708 {2.868 2508 0.2315 
PURO asec seo wale 006 |1.815 0.1619 ||Methane.......... 0.7168 |0,5544 40,5016 |0.04475 
.Carbon dioxide..... 1.5289 |1.3833 | 0.12341]|Methyl chloride... .|2.304 {1.782 .612 |0.1438 
Carbon monoxide ..{1 0.9671 {0.8750 | 0.07806 — ether. 5.0.5 2.110 {1.632 {1.477 1317 
Chlorine.........-. 491 |2.254 | 0.2011 ||/Neon............. -9002 |0.6962 |0.6299 |0.05620 
RIL BES iain cy Soyo 0.32, to |0.29 to | 0.026 to Nitrogen Si ot 1.2507 |0.9673 |0.8752 |0.07808 
.74 0.67 0.060 ||Nitric oxide. . 1.3402 |1.0365 {0.9378 |0.08367 
Cyanogen 1.797 [1.626 | 0.1450 || Nitrous ons 1.9777 |1.5296 |1.3839 |0.12347 
Ethane 1.0489 |0.9490 | 0.08467 gen. . -|1,42905/1.1052 41.0000 S921 
Ethylene 0.9752 |0.8823 | 0.07872||Propane. . ...--]2.0196 |1.5620 |1.4132 |0.12608 
Fluorine. . 1.31 1.19 0.106 ||Steam at 100° C....|0.598 0.462 |0.418 0373 
Helium... 0.1381 |0.1249 | 0.01115|/Sulphur dioxide. ...|2.9266 |2.2634 |2.0479 |0.18270 
Hydrobromie acid 13.616 !2.797 12.530 10.2257 jlXenon............ 5,851 |4,525 14.094 653 


4% 15% |6%)|)7% | 8% tt 
$.003/$.004/$. i ed 

-007| .008 -O11 

“oo 013 “015 O17 


$. “015 -00 - 5 ip 


YEARS IN WHICH A CIVEN AMOUNT WILL Bacuee AT INTEREST. 


AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 


At Simple Com- 
Rare, | Interest. Com- pounded Com- 
pounded Semi- und 
Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly 
Years Years. Years. Years. 
1 =| 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 
1% 66. 46.556 46.382 46.297 
2 50. .003 34.83 34.743 
2% 40. 28.071 27.899 27.748 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 
= 3% 28.57 -149 19.977 19.890 
4 25.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 
4% 22.22 15.747 15.57 15.490 
5 20.00 14,207 14.035 13.949 
‘ 5% i 18.18 2. 12.775 2.6 


AT COMPOUND INTEREST, 


At Simple Com- 
Rate .| Interest. Com- pounded Com- 
pounded Semi- | pounded. 
Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly, 
Years Years. Years. Years. 
6 16.67 11.896 1.725 11.639 
6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 
7 14.29 10.245 10.074 | _ 9.966 
7% 13.33 9.584 9.41 9.328 
8 12.50 9.006 8.837 8.751 
8% 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 
9 11.11 8.043 7.874 7.788 
9% 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.383 
10 10.00 7.273 7.103 7.018 
12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5,862 


_A. B. C. F. M.American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 

Archbishop 

_ Ante Christum (before Christ), 

Anno Domini 

Aide-de-camp 

Adjutant 

ad libitum (at discretion) 

Admiral 

Advertisement 

American oe neared Force 

Aetatis (aged) 

American Institute of Architecture 

American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers 

Ante Meridian (before mid-day): 
‘Anno Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 

_ Associate National Academician 

Ancient Order of Hibernians 

- Associated Press 

Assistant-Quartermaster-General 

Associate of the Royal Academy 

Anno urbis conditae (from the founda- 
tion of the city) (Rome) 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Architecture 

Baronet 

Battalion 
Before Christ: British Columbia 

Bachelor of Civil Law 

» Bachelor of Divinity 

“ Bachelor of Engineering 

Bachelor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Bachelor of ge 

Bishop 

Brigade; Brigadier 

Bachelor of Surgery 

Bachelor of Science 

_ Bachelor of Theology 

British Thermal Unit 

Blessed Virgin Mary 

Brevet 

Centigrade 

Chartered Accountant 

Of Cambridge University 

Of Canterbury (Abp’Ss sig.) 

Captain 

_ Cavalry. — 

- Companion of the Bath 

poe uaancer Order of the British Em- 


cir ubincer 

_Compare 

. Commissary General; Consul General 

Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court 

_ House 

_ Chemical Engineer 

’ Companion of the Indian Empire 

Cost, insurance and freight 

Chief Justice 

Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George 

Commanding Officer 

Cash on Delivery 

_ Colony; Colonel 

' College; Collegiate 

eemeoding 

: Commandant 

-Chf. Commander-in-Chief 

Commander 

Commissioner 


\ 


‘Certified Public Accountant 
Bachelor of Christian Science 
- Companion of the Star of India 
_ Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (Redemptorist Order) 
Commander Royal Victorian Order 
hundredweight 
_/ Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution ~ 
erespocr ae a 
ame ommander Order of the 
British Empire 
Doctor of Civil Law 
Doctor of Christian Theology 
'. Doctor of Divinity 
Bore of Dental "Surgery 
(ie delineavit) he drew 
L. deleatur) delete 
ere of Engineering 


ABBREVIATIONS IN 


A.A. A.S. American Association for the Ad- D. £. Cc. 
¢ vancement of Science 
es . First Rate (at Lloyd's) 

A. A. G. Assistant-Adjutant-General 
co Fo PB Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seaman 


Corporal; Corporation - 


Ditto, do. 


D. Litt..D. Lit.Doctor of Literature 
D. Deo 


G. GC, S. I. 


4 : 
Distin pcned Flying Cross 
Wat G ‘Gratia), ‘by the grace \ oh Goa whee 
Deputy Jeutenant 


Optimo Maximo (To- God the 
Best and Greatest) . 
Dominus 
Doctor; Debtor 
Drachm 
Doctor of Science 
Distinguished Service Cross 
Distinguished Service Medai 
Distinguished Service Order 
died without issue. 
Duodecimo (folded in 12) 
(L. Deo volente), God willing 
Penny weight 
(Eboracensis) of York (Abp’s sig.) 
Ecclesiastical 
Doctor of Education 
Master of Education 
. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Pienipotentiary 
(L. exempli gratia), for example 
English 


* Fahrenhei 


Fellow oF the American Geogravhical 
Society : 
Free and Accepted Masons : 
Fellow of the British Academy 
Fellow of the Geological Society 
Field-Marshal 
Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 
Free on board 


French 
Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 
Spee = the Royal Astronomical 


Fellow. a the Royal College of Physi- 
cians 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
roe of the Royal Geographical’ 


: 
ty ; 
Fellow of the Royal Society hs 7 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries _ ; 
Fellow of the Zoological Society © ¥ 1 
Grand Army of the “Republic 
Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order — 
of the British Empire ‘ 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath . F 
Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire 
Knight Grand Cross cf St. Michael — 
and St. George 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India 
Knight Grand “Cross of Royal eae 
torian Order 
General 
genus—kind 
German, 
General Officer Commanding 
Governor 
Government 
General Post Office 
Greek 
His Britannic Majesty 
His Excellency; His rains e 
His (or Her) Highness; His Holiness 
His (or Her) Imperial Highness 
His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. 
His Majesty’s Ship 
horse-power 
Headquarters 
His (or Her) Royal Highness 
His (or Her) Serene Highness 
Tbidem (in the same place) 
id est (that is) 
yao (unknown) 
us Hominum Salvator (Jesus the. 
Saviour of Men), more correctly 
IHS, the first three letters in the 
name of Jesus in Greek f 
Incorporated ry 
Incognito (in secret), 
Internatjonal News Service 
Inspector — 
Instant; Institute 


Se ee es 


Industrial Workers of the World 
Judge; Judges 


Knight Bachelor. King’s Bench 
Knight Commander British Em 
King's Counsel; Roun Conmai 


~K.G. 3B. 
/K.C.LE. 


_K.C.M.G. 
kK, GST, 


K. C. Vv. O. 


Abbreviations in Common Use. 


p Knight Commander of the Bath 


Knight of St. 


Knight Commander of the Indian 
Emptre 

Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George 

Knight Commander of the Star of 
India 

Knight Commander of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order 

Knight of the Garter 

Kilometre 

Kilogramme 

Ku Klux Klan 


Patrick; Knight 
Pythias _ 2 
A of the Thistle 
t 


latitude 

pounds (weight) 

(Literarum Humaniorum Doctor) 
Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Peart of Laws 

ogarithm 

longitude 

Pounds, shillings and pence; Money 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Lieutenant-General 

Limited 


Septuagint (the old testament) 

Monsieur, Meridian (noon) 

Master of Arts 

Major-General 

Mathematics; Mathematical 

Bachelor of Medicine 

Master of Business Administration 

Military Cross; Member of Congress 

Doctor of Medicine 

merchandise 

Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 
— Methodist Episcopal 

Medical 

Master of Engineering 

Master of Forestry 

Monsignor 

Mademoiselle (Miss) 

Madame 

Most Reverend (of an Archbishop) 

Member of Parliament 

Manuscript, Maaouscripts 

Master of Science 

Bachelor of Music 

Doctor of Music 

Most Worshipful 

National Academician 

L. Nota Bene, notice 

Non-Commissioned Officer 

no date 

Nemine contradicente (no one con- 
settee); unanimously 

(it.) Netto (free from all Teductions) 

National Guard 

Non sequitur (it does not follow) 

New Style in the Calendar 

Officer Order of the British Empire 

obitur (he died) 

Octavo (folded in eight) 

Order of Friars Minor, 

On His Majesty's Service 

“All Correct’ (slang) 

Order of Merit 

Oblate of Mary Immaculate 

Ordinis Praedicatorum—of the Order 
of Preachers (Dominican Ecclesi- 
astical Title) 

opposite bosch A's 2 

erve 

Qld Style in the Galettdar (in Great 
Britain and U.S. before 1752) ~ 

Order of St. Benedict 

AB A lege (Capuchin) Order 


payee Cc anche: Polite Constable 
per ¢ centum (by the hundred); post 


{ 
pyststant Episcopal 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate in Pharmacy 
peel 


ay (He) He) painted i 


eridian (after mid-day); Post- 
Peantars Pe vatdvevae 2 apeehaed 

Postimaster-Ge 

Post an ice; Postal order 
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re 
Rt. Hon. 


Vv 
Vice-Adm, 
viz, 
Vol, 
W. F: 


Vv. R. 
Vv. R. et I. 


Y. M. H. A. 
C.A, 


813 


Population 

Parish Priest 

Pages 

(Fr. Pour prendre} conge (to take 


leave) 
Prize ring (The) 


President 
Professor 
Pro tempore (for the time being) 
Provost; where: 2 Province 


Proximo (next 
ecertoemiuraten Coban nese DroTARE Res 


Private (soldier) 

Please turn over 

Queen's Counsel 

Quod erat demonstrandum (which 
was to be demonstrated), applied 
to a theorem 

Quod erat faciendum (which was to 
be done); applied to a ae 

Quartermaster-General 

Quart 

quod vide (which see) 

Eat tat ici Royal Artill 
oyal Academician; Royal Artille 

Royal Air Force iA 

Royal Army Medical Corps 

Royal Astronomical, or Asiatic, Society 

Roman Catholic 

Royal Engineers 

hoe 

ical Field Artillery 

Rural Free Delivery 

Royal Garrison Artillery 

Royal Horse Artillery 

Royal Horse Guards 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours 

Requiescat in pacee (May he or she 
rest in peace) 

Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate 

Royal Marine Light Infantry 

Royal Navy 

Royal Naval Reserve 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

Reserve Officers Training Corps 

Fr. Repondez s’il vous plat (Please 
answer) 

Right Honourable (Member of British 
Privy Council) 

Right Reverend 

Royal Yacht Squadroa 

Fellow Society of Antiquaries (U. 8.) 

Bachelor of Science 

Doctor of Science . 

ye of Science 


scru’ 

ooipat (he engraved) 

Sergeant 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

sine — (without issue) 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. 
to Animals 

Senatus Populusque Romanus (The 
Senate and People of Rome)» | . 

Sons of the bet Giese . 

Steamship; Sain 

Society of the Baad Mission | 

hg Saint 
F. Sainte (female saint) } 

Doctor of Sacred Theology » 

let it stand pad 

Temperature: Tempora 

ga (high explosive) * 

transpo: 

Their oval Highnesses 

United Kingdom 

Uitimo ‘last) 

University 

United Press ‘ 

United States of America; Union’ of — 
South Africa; United States Army 

United States Navy 

United States Pharmacopoeia 

Vide (see) 

Victoria Cross 

Venerable (of an Archdeacon) 

Veterinary 

Vice-Admiral 

yidelicet (namely) 

Volume; Volunteers 

Vice President 

Victoria Regina (Queen Victoria) 

Victoria Regina et Imperatrix "(vie- 
toria Queen and Empress) 

versus (against) 

Woman's Christian TemperanceUnion 

Young Men's Christian Association 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association 

Young Women’s Christian A 


’ Drowning, Electric Shock, Gas, Smoke and 
. Other Suffocations— ; y 
y one arm extended di- 
ent at elbow and with 


ould loosen any tight clothing about the patient’s 
neck, chest, or waist. KEEP THE PATIENT 
WARM. Do not give any liquids whatever by mouth 
; il the patient is fully conscious. 
8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 
on vives, he should be kept lying down and not allowed 
to stand or sit up. If the doctor has not arrived by 
"the time the patient has revived, he should be given 
some stimulant, such as one teaspoonful of aromatic 
‘spirits of ammonia in a small glass of water or a hot 
drink of coffee or tea, etc. 
Resuscitation snoula be carried on at the nearest 
- possible point to where the patient received his 
_. injuries. He should not be moved from this point 
_- until he is breathing normally of his own volition and 
then moved only in a lying position. Should it be 


le 
 Caution—In removing victim from electric con- 
tact, dry wood or dry clothing are about the only ar- 
cles that can be used with any degree of safety by 
one not trained as an electrician. Keep at least 2 
feet distance between the rescuers hands and the 
body of the victim or the live wire. 
D ber that mechanical devices are dangerous 
s of the inexperienced. 


‘stones, being careful not to burn the person.~ If he 
“swallow, give him hot strong coffee, hot milk or 

hot water, half teaspoon aromatic spirits of ammonia 

im water. Never pour liquid down the throat of an 

unconscious person. 

____ Hemorrhage.—Bleeding from arteries comes in 
¥ 


_ spurts and is brighter red in color than bleeding from 
veh veins. If from large arteries it is alwayenvery serious 
and demands immediate action. Pressure with 
ers les hand will usually control it. The points 
ressure are (1) just in front of ear for bleeding 
temple. (2) Inner side of arm about half way 
‘om shoulder to elbow for bleeding from hand or 
arm. (3) In the groin against pelvis bone for bleed- 
ing from foot, thigh or leg. (4) On neck, fingers 
forward just touching windpipe, thumb around 
back of neck for cut throat. If necessary a tourni- 
Guet can be made by tying a handkerchief or bandage 
1 hand's breadth below the arm pit or groin and 
iwisting till the flow of blood is stopped. LOOSEN 
BEVERY 15 MINUTES. Allow to remain loose if 
bleeding has stopped, but watch closely and re- 
hten if bleeding commences again. Bleeding 


First Aid in Drowning and Other Acc 


HELP IN CASE OF DROWNING AND OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
(Revised by Medical Staff, American Red Cross, Washington,’D. C.) 


sleep after attack. 


¥ 


trom a vein comes in a steady flow. It can be con- 

trolled by applying a clean compress or dressing” 
over the wound, bandaging snugly and then apply- 
ing pressure with the hand directly over the dressing 
if necessary. Elevating the part aids materially. 

Open Wounds.—On scratches and slight wom™s 
apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
should first be cleansed with high-grade benzine. Open 
wounds should be covered with gauze and bandage. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers, or that 
part of the gauze that comes in contact with the 
wound. Never use cobwebs, tobacco, waste, or oil, 
as they may cause blood poisoning. 

Burns.—On slight burns apply common baking 
soda in water or petrolatum as a paste, any good burn 
ointment, or anyclean and non-irritating grease or 
oil. On severe or deep burns Picric Acid gauze 
moistened with clean water, or plain gauze moistened 
with a warm solution of baking soda—a handiul to a 
quart of clean warm water; if not available, use good 
burn ointment, but no unclean material. ‘ 

Fracture (Broken Bones).—Handle carefully to 
prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. — Apply 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas, canes, 
fence railings, or any rigid appliances, as splints for 
the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be moved 
without pain or danger. Splints must be padded 
when applied next to skin, and be long enough to 
reach beyond the joints above and below fracture. 

Three persons are necessary to place an injured 
person properly on a stretcher, one to lift head and 
shoulders, another the hips, and a third the legs. The 
stretcher should be placed alongside injured, and - 
helpers should kneel on one knee on the side of pa- 
tient away from stretcher, lifting him in unison, first 
to their bended Knees, then lay on stretcher. 

Eye Injuries.—Loose particles may be removed ~ 

from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit of 
clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or a match stick. 
If not easily removed in this way, make no further — 
attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or eye ball — 
should be left to the surgeon. Never violaie this rule. — 
Blindness may result. Tn case of serious eye injury, 
cover with clean cloth compress wrung out in ice cold 
water and send patient to surgeon or hospital. 

Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion.—In sunstroke 
there is a history of recent exposure to sun; skin is 
flushed, hot and very dry; temperature of body is 
much above normal; pulse is arent and rapid. Cool | 
quickly as possible—especially the head—with cloths — 
wrung out of cold water, ice bags, or a cool bath. — 
Head should be slightly raised. NO stimulants. 

In heat exhaustion skin is pale, cold and moist; — 
pulse weak; sweating usually profuse. Often there — 
is vomiting and abdominal cramps. The patient is — 
prostrate. Treatment same as for shock. , 

Fainting.—Place patient on back with head low, 
even raising the feet if convenient. Loosenany tight 
clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smelling 
salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little cold 
water in the face are often helpful. Do not attempt f 
to make the patient drink anything while uncon- — 
scious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits of — 
ammonia—+4¢ teaspoonful well diluted with water — 
may be given after consciousness returns. 

Fits.—Do not attempt to hold patient down. — 
Place any small object between teeth to prevent biting 
tongue. Prevent patient from injuring self, and let 


Lightning.—This isa form of electrocution. The — 
treatment is the same as for electric shock. - 
Stings of Venomous Insects, Etc.—Apply 


weak ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. 

Frost Bite. Treatment—Rubbing with snow is 
especially bad; frozen tissues are bruised and torn and 
gangrene is very apt to result. Gently cover the 

‘ozen part with the hand or other body surface until 
the part has thawed and circulation is re-established. 
If a hand is frozen hold next to the skin in the arm 
pit or between the thighs. The frozen part may be 
Bane very ase in ooles es or cool air. 

S$ canno one, coyer the part with extra 
clothing until thawed. LA fe 

Snake Bite.—Tie ligature or cord around the arm 
or leg a short distanee above the bite. Make.a cross- 
cut clear through the skin over each fang mark. 
Apply suction with mouth or any other convenient 
Means continuously for at least half-hour: Keep 
patient lying down, quiet and give treatment pre- 
viously described for shock. Get doctor, ° 

Dog Bite.—Wash wound with running water, 
apply tincture of iodine, bandage and take to" wecene 
to decide whether to give Pasteur or Vaccine Tre: 
ment to preyent rabies or hydrophobia: ~ 
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Poison Antidotes. 815 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
(Revised by Medical Staff, American’ Red Cross, Washington, D. C.) 


The two MOST important points to be remembered 


in connection with any poison case in which the 
individual is conscious are: (1) D : 
VOMIT es (1) DILUTE; (2) CAUSE 


These can both be accomplished at the same time 


by having the patient immediately drink large - 
ate of AP SUDS, SODA IN WATER, Savr 


ATER, or even PLAIN WATER, These are all 


more nauseating if given lukewarm. 


The secret of success is to give enough. Start 


_. with three or four glasses, If this does not produce 


results in a few minutes, give some more. ‘Tickli 
the back of the throat with the finger is also a value 
able aid in encouraging vomiting. 


This immediate dilution helps to prevent more 


poison being absorbed into the system, as a diluted 
Poison is not absorbed nearly as rapidly as one in 
concentrated form. Vomiting is always more easily 
induced after giving LARGE quantities of fiuid. 


ces of a physician should always be secured as 


soon as possible. 


Additional information on specific poisons follows: 


Alcohol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 


spirits, etc.; also wood or methyl alcohol. 

Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, inability 
to stand, Face flushed, eyes red. Later, skin 
clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 
unconsciousness. 

Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia—+4 teaspoonful well diluted with water. 
Do not exhaust by making walk. Wrap warmly 
and put to bed. In extreme cases, breathing may 
stop and it will be necessary to ee artificial 
respiration by the prone pressure method. 


Arsenic,—Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 


green, Fowler's solution. Sometimes in tinned 
ts and beer. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; purging; 
vomiting; severe cramps in legs; dryness of throat; 
cold sweats; profound shock. 

Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia if needed. Keep warm 


Carbolic Acid or Phenol.—Very commonly used 


in attempts at suicide. 

Symptoms—A very powerful corrosive poison. 
Mouth. lips, throat_and often the face burned. 
Vomiting often produced. In severe cases uncon- 
sciousness comes on early and soon death. 

- Treatment—Immediate and repeated washin: 
of the stomach.” Soothing liquids, as eggs an 
milk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed at 


once. 
Carbon Monoxide.—Principal danger is from ex- 


, 


haust gasses from automobiles and leaky gas pipes. 
Also found in leaky furnaces and stoves, gas stoves 
without flue connections, in Age | buildings, etc. 

Symptoms—Vary considerably depending upon 
the concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
breathed, but the end result is usually a red colora- 
tion, especially of ears, lips and nails, and astopping 
of breathing. 

Treatment—1. Remove patient from atmosphere 
containing carbon monoxide. 2: Start artificial 
respiration immediately by the (Schaeffer) Prone 
Pressure method if breathing has stopped. 3. 
Administer oxygen as quickly as possible and in as 

ure form as is obtainable, preferably from an 
alator. A mixture of oxygen 95% and carbon 
dioxide 5% is usually used in these. 4. Keep the 
victim flat, quiet and warm. 5. Afterward give 
plenty of rest. 


lIodine.— Owing to the now universal use of Tincture 


of Iodine in the treatment of scratches, cuts and 
wounds, it is found in every household, and as a 
consequence there are cases where children or 
adults have taken it accidentally or otherwise. 
Treatmeni—After vomiting has been induced, 


_ give starch or flour mixed with water to about the 


ckness of bu 


ttermilk. 
Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead, 


2 CORROSIVE POISONS 
Corrosive Acids.—(1) Acetic, ae nitric, (3) hydro- 


ehloric, (4) sulphuric, (5) weaker acids as 
oxalic. E 
Symptoms— Very severe burning pain in mouth, 


throat and stomach. Wherever the stronger 


acids touch the skin or mucous membranes, 
they are destroyed. Frequently vomiting or 
ih ak More or less suffocation from swelling 
of the throat, great prostration and shock. 

; Fipeine A ates. quantities of soap suds make 
the best emetic in these cases. However, any of the 
previously mentioned emetics will do. After vomit- 
ing is induced may give soothing liguids as milk. 


- 


Symptoms—Throat dry, metallic taste with 
much thirst; colic in abdomen; cramps in legs; 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. 

Treatment—Atter thoroughly emptying the 
stomach, may give }¢ oz. Epsom Salts in water, 
Stimulants if needed and soothing liquids. 

Mercury.—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tablets 
or other mercury salts. 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when taken is 
very irritating and frequently turns the mouth, 
lips and tongue white. Mouth is sometimes 
swollen and there is a metallic taste. Other 
symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomiting 
mucus and blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been repeatedly 
induced, give white of egg, whole beaten eggs, 
milk, or eggs beaten in milk. 

Nitrate of Silver.—Lunar caustic. 

Symptoms—Pain in mouth and _ stomach, 
Mouth first colored white, then black. Vomit 
first white then black. 

Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic in this 
ease. If not rcadily available, give other emetics. 
Then soothing drinks, as milk or milk and eggs, 
Stimulants if necessary. 

Opium.—Laudanum, morphine, codeine, heroin, 
Paregoric; some soothing syrups and cough 
mixtures. 

Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconsciousness. 
Pulse full at first, then weak. Breathing full and 
slow at first, gradually slower and shallower, 
Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed then purple. 

Treatment—May have difficulty getting emetic 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. Try to arouse 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do not 
exhaust by compelling to walk, ete. Stimulants 
and artificial respiration if breathing stops. 

Phosphorus.—In many rat poisons and vermin 
killers; often with arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomiting, 
Bleeding from nose, blooding, purging, convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce of 
Epsom Salts in water or magnesia. Stimulants, 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oils. 

Ptomaine (Food Poisoning).—Poisoning by decayed 
or spoil food. Chicken, fish and potatoes are 
some of the worst offenders. 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Sever 
pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration an 
weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an 
eruption on the skin. 

Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 
castor oil or Epsom Salts. If very weak a stimu- 
lant of hot coffee or 44 teaspoonful of Aromatic 
Spirits of Ammonia well diluted with water. 


Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools. 
Symptoms—Vomiting, purging, watery diarrhea. 
Discharges sometimes accompanied by blood. 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later grows very 
weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. { 
Treatment—Same as food poisoning. 
Strychnine or Nux Vomica.—Often taken accl- 
dentally by small children who,find ‘‘candy” pills 
or tablets left for some adult member of the family. 
Also strychnine is frequently used on meat to 
poison animals and in some vermin killers. 
Symptoms—First twitching of the hands and 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all muscles 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms of 
muscles. Jaws are locked. Spasms of muscles 
so great that breathing is prevented and face 
becomes dusky. 
Treatment—Atter vomiting is induced powdered 
charcoal may be given. Repeat emetic. 
Veronal-Luminal, etc. 
ymptoms—Patient becomes very drowsy then 
falls asleep. In very severe cases the sleep is so 
deep that the trap cannot be aroused. - 
‘Treatment —- ame as for Opium. 


3 and milk or olive oil. Stimulants are usually 
senoivest and Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia is quite 
suitable here. ‘ i 

Caustic Alkalies.—(1) Ammonia, strong am- 
monia liniment; (2) lime, quicklime; (3) Dotash, 
caustic potash; (4) soda, caustie soda. 

ymptoms—Much like corrosive acids. Im- 
mediate severe burning pain in mouth, throat and 
stomach. Vomiting and purging. 

Treatment—Induce voniiting by giving large 
quantities of one of the previously mentioned 
ole am then give soothing liquids and stimulants 

gat . \ 


“The narcotic drugs which are the subject of inter- 
national cooperation are the principal habit-forming 
ones, i.e., opium and its derivatives, the coca leaf and 
its derivatives and cannabis sativa and its de- 
rivatives. ; 

Opium is the coagulated juice of a certain kind of 
poppy. its principal derivatives are morphine, 
heroin and codeine. 
= The principal derivative of the coca leaf is cocaine. 
~ The coca shrub on which this leaf grows has nothing 

to do with cocoa, which comes from the seed of a 
totally different plant, cacao. 
Cannabis sativa is Indian hemp, from which 


forming drugs are made. 
Turkey and Yugo Slavia produce most of the 
' opium used for drug manufacture; Greece and Bul- 
garia grow a little; and Japan and Russia grow some 
\ for their own use. Persia, China and India grow 
most of that used for smoking and for eating but 
India has reduced its export 10 percent annually 
' since 1926 and that export will cease entirely by the 
end of 1935. Probably 90 percent of the world’s 
opium production is grown in China Opium can 
be and has been produced in the United States 
but'is not now legally produced in this country. 
Most of the coca leaf is grown in Java, Peru and 
Bolivia. Some is grown in Japan and in Formosa. 
_ Indian hemp or cannabis grows in most parts of 
the world, It is a roadside weed almost throughout 
the United States. 
. The chief drug manufacturing countries are France, 
ermany, Netherlands, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
apan and the United States of America, The last 
named cuts no figure in the export trade. 
' Morphine and some of the other derivatives of 
opium are a boon to the human race when used by 
- the medical profession in the treatment of disease, 
but a terrible curse when used otherwise than for 
medical and scientific purposes. 
_ The dreadful results of such abuse are perhaps 
not as well known as they should be, but any one who 
has seen the terrible physical suffering of a drug 
addict deprived for even a short time of the drug 
his addiction cannot help but have some con- 
ption of the menace to civilization and to the 
human race’which is involved in the use of these 
drugs for purposes other than the treatment of 
_ disease. Loss of mental and moral-fibre, physical 
and mental deterioration and eventual death ac- 
companied by agony face the addict who has been 
i eee be the specious hope of pleasure to be ob- 
tained by using these drugs. A month or two 
easure, perhaps, a brief lifetime of un- 


alse 


to it by governments, the Cpium Advisory Com- 
mittee twice a year, studies the illicit traffic, draws 

its conclusions as to the trend of that traffic, and 
akes recommendations and suggestions as to the 

ays and means of meeting the problem. 

‘of the cases which come before the Com- 
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Food. 


Evap. (can.)... . Fal 
Buttermilk Good 


wes eees 


Good 


. Fair 
.Good 


bal fata eans: 
ed. \Green (can.)..... Slight 
eri yolk (dried).. Kidney, red...... Fair i 
Milk; . Fos whynwste Wars ic 


hashish, marijuana and other dangerous habit-| 


SeemnC Rae Ves EN oats tae 
PELLAGRA-PREVENTIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS FOODS. 


Peas 
Potatoes: 
Trish... 
Spinach (can.)... | Fair 
Tomato, juice can, Good 


Turnips, rutab.....Slight 
Turnip g'ns (can.)..Good 
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this? And yet, in this case 
between all of the nations directly concerned. The — 
ship was eventually seized and is now a customs 
preventive cruiser on the China Coast. 1 Oe 
Hollow heels of shoes, brass bedsteads, grindstones, — 
journal boxes of railway cars, camel saddles, auto- — 
mobile cushions, bibles, coffins, and even tomb- — 
stones have been found to have drugs concealed 
within. In one case live turtles had been shipped ~ 
in open tanks full of water. The humane ship’s 
carpenter, desiring to give the turtles 9 change of — 
water, undertook to bore holes in the tubs to let 
the foul water escape. What did he find? the ~ 
staves had been hollowed out and the hollow spaces ~ 


‘packed with drugs 


= 3 

An apparently innocent shipment of ozokerite, a — 
mineral wax, was found upon examination by cus- — 
toms officers to be a mixture of heroin and paraffin 
wax. All that the smuggler had to do after taking 
delivery of his ozoKerite was to submit it to a simple 
chemical process which would precipitate out his 
heroin ready for sale. This discovery involved the 
cooperation of five governments. 

Not long ago a caravan of camels arrived at the 
Egyptian land frontier. They carried no burdens 
but it was explained that they were being brought — 
to Egypt for sale. The officer in charge of the 
customs patrol was fond of animals. He went — 
up to one camel and stroked it. On the camel’s ; 

4 


hump he felt something which did not seem to be ~ 
camel. Examination disclosed that places had 
been shaved in the heavy hair on the camel’s humps. 
bricks of hashish had been glued in these ; 
and hair had been glued over the bricks. 
Indian hemp, sometimes called hashish or mari- _ 
juena, is a drug which quickly cuts off all inhibitions _ 
and inspires in the user an, unreaso desire to ] 
kill. In Tampa, Florida, a young man, who had 
become addicted to this drug, suddenly one evening 
in a frenzy, seized an axe and slaughtered his father. 
his mother, his two brothers and his sister, wiping 
out the entire family-except himself because, as he 
stated while still under the influence, every one was 
trying to cut off his arms and legs. F 
China, Egypt and the United States of America 
are usually cited as, quantitatively, the chief victims 
of the illicit trafficker. Fortunately, legislation 
and efficient administration are minimizing the evil 
in the two last-named countries, but cannot entirely 
stem the tide of foreign-made drugs smuggled in, 


places, 
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Food. Food. . 

4 

Carrots... .. ..... Slight Fruits. ; 
Collards (ean.)....Good ||Apples, evap....... None 

Cowpeas...... Prunes, dried) )0. 22). ee 

Kale (canned)... .. Good n i 3 

Lettuce, Cos (can.) ed Gelatin... 0.02... None | 

Mustard g’ns (can.)Fair ||Liver,extr........Good 

Cee renn cane eid meal i. fo, J 

Baas ea : 
Mature. ,c. 022. None oy Se ee 


extract... 30 


east: 

Baker's dried... .. 

‘Baker’s, dried, | 
autoclaved...... 

Brewer's, dried... t 

Yeast vitamin he 
powder. odie a. 


Greens (dried)... . Fair 
Green (can.)..'...Good 


teeeeeess-None 


\ 
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Rig ‘Pasteurized milk, when fed to\children, may incline rang ! also 
in the diet, according to New York Cliy Health Department exper nee ule OF the like fs alc 
uk Pe i f 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate- Rowing. 817 


COLLEGE ROWING. 
YALE VS. HARVARD—VARSITY EIGHTS. 


a 
TIME. TIME. 


DATE = Dats. Won By. 
Winner. Loser. Winner. Loser. 

June 30, 1876... 22 02 22 33 June 27. 1907...) Yale 2110 2113 ‘Ss 
June 30, 1877... 24 36 24 44 June 25, 1908...|Harvard.,./ 20 10 2445 ° 
June 28, 1878... 20 44 3-5 | 21 29 July 1, 1909...|/Harvard...| 21 50 22 10 
June 27, 1879...) 2415 24 58 June 30, 1910...|Harvard...| 20 46 1-2 | 21 04 
July 1, 1880... 24 25 25 09 June 30, 191].../Harvard.../ 22 44 23 40 1-2 
July 1, 1881... 22 13 22 19 June 21, 1912...|/Harvard...| 21 43 1-2 | 22 04 

» June 30, 1882... 20 47 1-2 | 20 50 1-2 |/June 20, 1913...|Harvard...}| 21 42 1-2 | 22 20 
J 1883... a = 7 a June 19, 1914...|Yale 2116 21 161-5 


56 23 10 1-2 
20 10 21 24 1-2 
21 39 21 55 
2129 21 40 
21 23 21 57 
20 48 21 42 1-2 
25 01 1-2 | 2515 
23 24 40 
21 45 22 15 
20 52 1-2 | 2113 
2112 21 37 5 eae 
23 37 23 45 June 20, 1930... 
20 20 20 33 June 19, 1931... 

25, 1 20 19 4-5 | 20 29 3-5 ||June 24, 1932... reer 
June 30, 1904...) Yale 21 40 1-2 | 2210 June 16, 1933....|Harvard.. . 
June 29, 1905... 22 33 1-2. | 22 36 June 22, 1934.../Yale 
June 28, 1906...'Harvard...| 23 02 23 11 June 22, 1935...'Yale 


*Record for Thames River Course. +1918 race was two-mile, Derby, Conn. 
OTHER YALE-HARVARD ROWING CONTESTS (TWO-MILE COURSES). 


Winners — Winner's | Loser's Winners— Winner’s| Loser’s 
YEAR. Freshmen Fights. Time. Time. YEAR. Junior Eights. Time. Time. 
Fe _— | 
..|Dead heat. 10 13 1902. a 1] 19 1-2] 11 25 1-2 
OR BIO es got asa asic e's 9 49 1-5,1903....) Ya) 10 59 2-5) 1110 1-5 
aU Wale. 2.1, athe 10 21 1-2)|1904.... 12 12 12 15 
Harvard <n 1004 °}1905... 11-27, 
Wade. 23. 2 10 41 12 14 
13 15 
10 43 
13 23 
13 18 
, 13 52 
“ 11 55 
.| Harvard 10 45 12 41 
..|Harvard 1 12 04 12 02 
.| Yale ae miles)... ae 06 E.. ae 10 an 
Ce 
10 41 4-5 
10 56 
12 53 
hac. 5ip 3 Greed 1116 
10 38 
45 
10 01 
10 43 
10 43 3-5 
11 04 
11 09 111245 
1117 11 10 3-5 
10 35 10 54 
2a ee 
12 
ra 48 3-5 
56 2-5 
THE CHILDS CUP. : 
ee EE cece SA ne moe ee ee 
Year. Place. Winner. || Year. Place. Winner. || Year. Place. Winner. 
ty Schuylkill Princeton 
..|Scehuylkill.. ... Penn. 1918. .|Carnegie Lake...|Penn 1927. .|s yikill:. 2 I 
: 1883. ; Schuyiiit Seebe Cornell 1919. .|Carnegie Lake...|Penn 1928..|Carnegie Lake. . |Columbia 
1884. .|Schuylkill..... Penn. 1920. .|Schuylkill...... Navy 1929. .|Carnegie Lak Columbia 
1885. .|Schuylkill..... Cornell 1921..|Harlem..... . -|Columbia||1930.. |Schuylkill ... Columbia 
1889. .|Schuylkill..... Cornell 1922. .)Carnegie Lak Princeton || 1931. .|Carnegie Lak Columbia 
1912. .|Carnegie Lake..|Columbia]/1923. .|Schuy:kill . Columbia}|1932..|Harlem........ Penn. 
1914. .|Schuylkill. . .. .|Columbia}/1924. . |Schuylkill. Penn 1933..|Schuykill™...... arta 
4915. .|Carnegie Lake. .|Princeton|/1925..|Harlem.... Penn 1934..|Carnegie Lake. . i meeton — 
1916. . |Schuylkill. . .. .|Princeton!!1926. . ‘Carnegie Lake...'Penn 1935. .|Carnegie Lake... 'Penn. 


1935 DUAL AND TRIANGULAR REGATTAS. 
- Date. Dist. | First.] Second.| Third. Time. Date. ; Dist. \First.|Second. | Third. Time. 


Miles. Mtles. A 
20/1 1/2..|Navy|Col.. .. 6.42 3/5 ||May 4/1 3/4 |Syra. |Cornell |Harvard| 9.5 
rea 30 ut M6 Yale. BVLSRSEE Hd,0,0 sh5,0101> 6.43 3/5 |} May 18/1 3/4 |Har..|Col.....|.......- ee ies 
April 27|1 Eat Cols: (Man)... ..ss008) Ge May 25/1 3/4 |Penn |Navy..|Harvard| 8. “Ag 
April 27/1 3/4 |Prin. |Harva-d).......- 9.22 3/5 || June 1/2 *Rut.|Penn.. . | Marietta, 10 ies be 
_ April 27|13/4_ |Navy|Cornell.|.-...... 10.05 7/10 || June 29/2000 |tCal. |Wash...|Syracuse) 6. / 
4 May 41\1 5/16 |Penn !Col.....'......-- 6.21 meters ; 


Wisconsin, fourth; Manhattan, fifth, Mid-Continental Regatta, Marietta, O. 
Glameyiveiin. fourth; National Intercollegiate Sprint Regatta, Long Beach, Cal. 


< 4 iN 


oe 


* aaaeh June 28... Washington, 15.40 1-5 


818 Sporting Events—Rowing. 


} 


COLLEGE ROWING. 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE FOUR NETS 


SescA soa nn APE dee ees 
YEAR. .. Winner. . Setond. Third. Fourth, Fifth. 


, July 2...|Cornell, 18.53 1-5|Col’bia, 18.58 Wise'n, 19.06 4-5|/Geo’t’n, 19.21 Syra. & Pa. dist. 
1902" fans 21..:|Cornell, 19.05 3-5) Wise’n, 19.13 3-5)Col’ bia, 19:18 3-5|Pen’via, 19.26 Syracuse19.312-5 
..-|Cornell, 18.57 Geo’t’n, 19.27 Wise’n, 19.29 2-5|Pen’via, 19.30 2-5 Syracuse19. 361-5 
...}S8’acuse, 20.22 3-5|Cornell, 20.31 1-5|Pen’ via, 20.32 1-5 Col'bia, 20.45 2-5|Geo’t’n, 20.52 3-5 
. .JCornell, 20.29 S'acuse, 21.47 .2-5|Geo’t’n 21.49 Col’bia, 21.53 4-5] Pen’via, 21.59 4-5 
‘1Gornell, 19.36 4-5|Pen'via, 19.43 4-5|S’acuse, 19.45 1-5} Wisc’n, 20.13 4-5 Col’bia, 20.18 3-5 
...|Cornell, 20.02 2-5|Col’bia, 20.04 Navy, 20.13 4-5|Pen'via, 20.33 2-5) Wisc’n, no time. 
...|S’acuse, 19.34 1-5|Col’bia, 19.35 £-5)Cornell, 19.39 Pen’via, 19.52 3-5} Wise’n, 20.00 1-5 
..:{Cornell, 19.02 Col’bia, 19.04 2-5 S’acuse, 19.15 1-5|Wise’n, 19.24,1-5)Pen’ via, 19.32 1-5 
-..|CGornell; 20.42 1-5|Pen'via, 20.44 1-5|Col’bia, 20.54 1-5/S’acuse, 21.13 Wise’n, 21.15 3-5 
‘1 :/Gornell, 20.10 4-5|Col’bia, 20.16 4-5|Pen’ via, 20.33 Wise’n,, 20.34 S’acuse, 21.03 2-5 
9,..}Cornell, 19.21 2-5) Wise’n, 19.25 Col’ bia, 19.41 2-5|S’acuse, 19.47 Pen’via, 19.55 
...|S8’acuse, 19.28 3-5)/Cornell, 19.31, |Wash., 19. 33 Wise’n, 19.36 Col’ bia, 19.38 15 
+) ]Gorbia,; 19.37 4-5|Pen’via, 19.41 Cornell, 19.44 1-5|S’acuse, 19.59 2-5|Wash., 20.01 3-5 
..-|Cornell, 19.36 3-5|L.Stan., 20.37 4-5 S’acuse, 20.43. 3-5] Col’bia, cis as 7 bak a8 via, 21:10 1-5 
‘iT ]S'acuse, 20.15 2-5 Cornell, 20.22 4-5|Col’bia, 20.41 1-2|Pen’via, 2 
{|S’acuse, 1: ea 3-5 Conte s% oe 1-5 Cor pie irk $s = a Mae 11. 30. ef Soe ateesiee 
.| Navy, E a ornel - ‘via, 
.a.| Navy, 1: 33 3-5|Wash., 13.36 1-5|S’acuse, 13.38 3-4|Cornell, 13.38 4-5|Col’bia, 13.45 1-5 
...|Wash., 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14,15 4-5 Cornell, 14.19 4-5]Pen’ via, 14.21 3-5 
..|Wash., 15.03 Wisce'n, 15.09 2-5/Cornell, 15.15 3-5|Pen via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 
2. |Navy, 19 24 4-5|Wash., 19 28 Wise’n, 19.58 Pen'via, 19.59 Cornell, 20 04 


<3 » 20. ash., 20.59 3-5|Calif., 21.12 2-5|Navy, 21,21 1-5|Cornell, 21.23 
1928, June 19. .|Calif., | 18.35 4-5|Col’bia, 18.38 Wash., 18.46 Cornell, et 01 Navy, 19.10 
1929, June 24...|Col’bia, 22.58 Wash., 23.08 4-5|Pen'via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 58 4-5) Wisc'n, 24.09 2-5 
8. :|Cornell, 31.42 _|S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.I.T., 12.19 Calif., 33, 24 4-5\Col’ bia. 22.33 2-5 
:.i|Navy, | 18.54 1-5}Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5/Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 19.19 4-5 
.{Calif,, 19,55 Cornell; 20.05  |Wash., 20.141-5|Navy, 20.19 4-5 Syrac., 20.24 2-5 
.|Calif., 19.44 Wash., 19.48 4-5|Navy, 19.50 2-5 Cornell, 19.58 2-5 Penn., 19.59 
-ICalif., 18.52 Cornell 18.52 3-5/Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 19.02 4-5 Sa’ cuse, 19.09 1-5 


In ses Perea emia (19.27) was sixth; Columbia (19.37 1-5) seventh. 
The.1898 regatta was a three-mile course, on Saratoga Lake. The 1920 race was two miles on Cayuga 
Sen’ The 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 races were three-mile events. 
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fe ; FRESHMEN EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE TWO MILES. 


YEAR. Winner. Second. i Third. Fourth. Fifth. 
1901; July 2...|Pen’via 10.20 1-5|Cornell, 10.23 Col’bia, 10.36 1-5/S’acuse, 10.44 ]......0........ 
1902, June 21...|Cornell, 9.34 4-5) Wise’n, 9.42 4-5}Col’ bia, 9.49 S’acuse, 9.53 Pen'’via, 10.05 


...|Cornell, 9.18 S’acuse, 9.22 1-5)Wise’n, 9.32 Col’bia, 9-41 Pen'via, 9.45 
...|/S'acuse, 10.01 Cornell, 10.12 2-5|Pen" via, 10.18 4-5/Col’ pia, 10.26, 1-2). 348 ssa ee 
..-/Cornell, 9.35 2-5 S’acuse, 9.49 Col'bia, 9.53 Pen'via, -9.58 4-5]. . 08203 sc ue 
...|S’atuse, 9.51 3-5)Cornell, aoe Wise’n, 9.55 3-5|Col’bia, 10.07 1-5|Pen’via, 10.13 1-5 
.|Wise’n, 9.58 S’acuse, 10.03 Pen’ via, 10.04 Col’bia, 10.05 2-5|Cornell, 10.07 4-5 
29 3-5 siete 9.38 3-5 Col’bia, 9.43 Wise’n, 9.55 1-5|Pen'via, 10.42 
3-5)S' 9.14 4-5}Pen’via, 9.21 Wise’n, _ 9.22 Cor’bia, 9.26 


Cor’bia, 10.13 1-5 Cornell, 10.20 3-5|S’acuse, 10.23 1-5|Pen'via, 10. Wise’n, 10.3 
rn 2-5) Wise’n, 9.35 2-5 S’acuse, 9.42 3-5)Pen’via, 9. Col'bia, 9.47 
Cornell; 10.04 4-5] Wise’n, 10.07 4-5/S’acuse, 10:14 3-5|Pen’via, 10 1” dia, Me 29 


4-5 
1-5 
24 4-5 
46 2-5 
e .25 2-5|Co 
‘|Gornell; 10:26 S'acuse, 10.50 1-5|Pen'via, 10.50 2-5|Col’bia, 10.56 1-5 
S’acuse, 9.29 3-5, Cornell, 9.43 Cobia, 9.47 4-5] Pen’via, 10.01 2-5}. 
i corel 11. a 4-5 Sacuss, il. ae 3-5|Pen'via, ey =e 1-5 eoree 8 ve ae 


‘1i/Stacuse, 9.20 1-5/Cornell......... Golumbia i beogeg ok Pena en 
4 Corneil, 9.27 4-5|}Wash’'n, 9.28 S’acuse, 9.31 Pen'via, ’ 
f ees via, 10. Sat 3-5 es erie eines hh TOMI «oon ae tins wee ei ee “ 
-../S'ac en’ ol'bia, 10.13 Cornell, 10.19 Wise’n, 10.24 
28... |Col Dia, 1): 38 3-5/Calif, _ 11.48 2-5|S’acuse, 11.50 Pen’via, 12.11 woes 12.38 


1927, June 30...)/Navy, 9.45 S’acuse; 9.50 1-5|/Col’ Bin: 9.53 3-5/Cornell, 9.54 2-5/Penn., 9.58. 2-, 
1928, June 19... Navy, _ 9.42 Cornell, 9.49 S’acuse, 9.53 Wash., 9.54 2-5 Penn., 9.57 18 
1929, June 24... S'acuse, 10.23 5-5}Calif., 10.33 3-5|Cornell, 10.42 Navy, 10.45 3-5 et 10.51 
1930, June 26.. .|S’acuse, 11.18 1-5/Cornell, 11.25 4-5|Col’bia. 11:29 2-5|Penn., 11.46 2-5|Was! 11.47 3-5 
1931, June 16.,./Wash.,' 9.49 4-5/Cornell, 9.53 4-5|S’acuse, 10.04 2-5|Navy 10.06 2-5|\Col’ bia, 10: 11 3-5 
1932) June 20..|Syrac.; 10.59 Navy ° 11.05 4-5/Cornell’ 11.16 3-5 Cali. 11.17 1-5|Penn., 11.24 3-5 


1934; June 16...)Wash, 10.50 Syrac., 11.08 1-5/Cornell, 11.12 Penns itr cs. Columbia ... 
1935, June 18.../Wash., 10.29 |Calif.;’ 10.41 2-5|Navy, | 10.42 Col’ ‘bias 10:48 3-5|Sa'cuse, 10:87 45 


szrestimiin Taces not held in 1933. In 1934 only first 3 were timed. 


JUNIOR EIGHTS; POUGHKEEPSIE; TWO MILES—SINCE 1926 THREE MILES. 


eoeer ee , ee ee ee 
» YEAR. inner. Second. Third. Fourth. 
1916, June 17:..|Syracuse....11.15 1-2|Cornell..... 11.20 Columbia... .11.21 Penn'y’ia.., .12.06 1-5 


Penn'v’ia... .11.14 4-5|Columbia. ..11.17 


920, June 19... 
1 22. 


Cornell .....10.45 3-5 
.|Cornell.....10.38 


olumbia 
.|Cornell 9.45 3-5 Syracuse 9.54 Penn'v’ia, ... 9.58 - 
1923, June 28... Syracuse. :50 ia, 009. 110: 
1924; June 17, .|Penn'v 36 2-5 Columbia. te er ae, Syracuse, Be we 


-10. 
1925, June 22... Washington, 10.26 
27, June 30...|Washington 15.12 4-5 


avy 
Navy, 


i : Vip 41 
1934, June 16...|S Wee a eh - 
1936, Juno 16. |Wash Wess LIN 


L~ 


_ Sporting Events—Rowing; Canoeing; Bowling 


CANOEING IN 1935 


819 
OXFORD-CAMBRIDCE BOAT RACE-—4% MILES. 
(Oxford has won 40, Cambridge 45, dead heat 1. The course is 434 miles.) 

Year. | Date. | Winner. | Time. || Year. | Date. | Winner. Time. |} YEAR.| Date Winner. | Time. 
1841..}April,14| Cambridge! 32.30 1876..|April 8)/Cambridge|20.20 1904. .| Mar. 26/Cambridge]21.37 
1842..|June 11/Oxford. 30.46 1877..|Mar. 24|/Dead heat ots 06 34//1905../April 1 Cambridge 20.35 
1845. .|Mar. 15|Cambridge| 23.30 1878..|April 13]Oxford. . . .|22.1 1906..|April 7)Cambridge]19.24 
1846..j/April. 3)|Cambridge|21.05 1879.. es ril 5 Cambridge 31. 18 1907..|Mar. 23|Cambridge|20.26 
1849. .|Mar. 29 een 22.00 1880. .| Mar. 22/Oxford.. . . |21.23 1908..}April 4 riot Bn a ‘a 
1849. .|Dec. 15)Oxtord.. -«|/1881.. Ani 8/Oxford.... |21.52 1909. .|Mar. 27/Oxford.. 
-1852.. rat 3/Oxford....|21.36 1882..|April 1/Oxford..../20.12 1910..|Mar. 23/Oxford.. ‘Bote 
1854../April 8|Oxford....}25.2 1883..|Mar. 15/Oxford. 21. 1911.,|April 1)Oxford 18.29 
1856..)Mar. 15 Cambridge 25.50 1884..|April 7 Cambridge 21.39 1912..jApril 1/Oxford 22.05 
1857..|April 4/Oxford....|22.35 1885..| Mar. 28}Oxford... . |21.4 1913..)}Mar. 13}Oxford. ...|20.53 
1858. .|Mar. 27|Cambridge ar 23 1886..|April 3|Cambridge|22.29 14]]1914. ||Mar. 28 Cambridge | 20.23 
1859.. ty 15) Oxford. . 1887. .| Mar. 26/Cambridge|20.52 915-19 No races account war, 
1860..|Mar. 31|Cambridge 36. 05 1888. .}Mar. 24|Cambridge/20.48 1920..)Mar. 27)Cambridge|21.11 
1861../Mar. 23|Oxford....}23.30 1889. .| Mar. 30)/Cambridge/20.14 1921. Mar. 30) Cambridge} 19.44 
1862..|April 12/Oxford....]24.41 1890. .| Mar. 26/Oxford... .|22. 1922..|April 1|Cambridge]19.27 
1863. .|Mar..28|Orford. . ..|23.06 1891..|Mar. 21/Oxford 21, 1923..|Mar. 24!Oxford. ...|20. 

864..|Mar. 19)Oxford....|21.40 1892..|/April 9/Oxford d 1924. ril 5|Cambridge| 18.41 
1865..jApril 8/Oxford....|21.24 1893..|Mar. 22/Oxford....|18. 1925. ar. 28|\Cambridge|21.50 
1866..|Mar. 24| Oxford. :..|25.35 1894. .)Mar. 17/Oxford... ./21. 1926..|Mar. aa Cambridge| 19.29 
1867..|April 13]Oxford....}22.40 1895. .| Mar. 30/Oxford. .../20.50 1927. ae Cambridge|20.14 

868../April.. .| Oxford... .|20.56 1896. .| Mar. 28/Oxford. ... |20.02 1928..|Mar. 3|/Cambridge|20.2. 
1869. .|Mar. 17}Oxford. |. .|20.05 1897..|April 3)Oxford 19.12 1929. .|Mar. 23|Cambridge|19.24 
1870.. nt 6 Cambridge 22.04 1898..}Mar. 26/Oxford..../22.15 1930..|April 12|Cambridge/19.09 
1871..|April 1]/Cambridge} 23.05 1899. .|Mar. 25|Cambridge|21.04 1931..|Mar. 21|Cambridge|/19.26 
1872..|/Mar. 23) Cambridge} 21.15 1900..; Mar. 31)Cambridge}18.47 1932..|/Mar. 19|Cambridgej19.11 | 
1873..|Mar. 29|Cambridge) 19.35 1901..|Mar. 30/Oxfora 22.31 1933..|/April 1|Cambridge|20.57 
1874. .|Mar. 28 ee 22. 7 1902. .| Mar. 22|Cambridge 19.09 1934..|Mar. 17|Cambridge/18.03 
1875. .|Mar. 20) Oxtord... .|22.0 1903..|April 2|Cambridge|19.35 1935. .|April 6 |\Cambridge|19.48 


(Contributed by Harold Rosenthal, New York City.) 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS. 


One man single-blade—Everett Rodman, Wash- 


ington (D. C.) Canoe Club. 


One man double-blade—Ernie Riedel, 
Canoe Club, New York City. 


Tandem single-blade—Harry Knight and Everett 

‘owes ashington Canoe Club, Washington, 
D.C. 

Tandem double-blade—Al Gottlieb and William 
Gaehler, Pendleton Canoe Club, New York City. 

Fours single-blade—Pendleton Canoe Club, New 
York “pa (Gaehler, Les Kruppa, Riedel and Eddie 
Dreher. 


Pendleton 


INTERNATIONAL DECKED-SAILING CHALLENGE CUP RACES. 


American Defender. 


C. Bowyer Va 
William Whitloc 
5 ads Blake, Eclips 


W. Baden Powell, Nautilus. 

.-|Walter Stewart, Pearl. .... 
.| Walter Stewart, Charm 

Ford Jones, eee nn Hee 


Four double-blade—Needham Canoe Club, Need- 
ham, Mass. (Ernest Volante, Ted Blackman, Walter 
Hasenfus, Joseph Hasen fus). 

Team—Washington Canoe Club, Washington, 


D.C 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONS. 
Pane Trophy (one_man double-blade, mile 
urse)—Ernie bia Sees Canoe Club, 
New York City, U. 
CAN oe pret G 

Elliott segens Cane trophy—Alden Smith, City — 
Island, N. 

Lady pane open cruising trophy—Hans Waldinger, 
Edgewater, N: J. 


Winning Club. 
-|New York Canoe Club 


Challenger. 


‘|New York Canoe Club 
New York Canoe Club 


2..|Ford Jones, PP erent 


|New York Canoe Club 


New York Canoe Club 

New York Canoe Club 

New York Canoe Club 

New York Canoe Club 

. |Royal Canoe Club, Lon- 
on, England 


a ay 5 
Md es groin, Glenwood. :..|. — Jones, Canuc 


: Pipher iat Britton, Jonah... ..- 
.|Leo Friede, Mermaid.......|Ralph B. ares Te ore Sole 
Leo Friede, Mermaid Uffa Fox, East A 

Roger De Quincey, oe Velisnitine: a 


BOWLING RECORDS. 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 


NE: Individual. All Events. Two-Men Teams. Five-Men Teams 
ys , Pueblo.711|M. E. Faetz, Chie..1,876|}Allen Bros., Det......... 1,297|Chicago. 
1918 W Seuliman ‘Tor o 685|F. Thoma, Chic. . 11/919 Thoma-Marino, OH'G. a9 I; '279|Chicago. 
1917\O. Kallusch, Roch. . .698|H. Miller, Det.-... ,945 Satorius-Holzschuh, Peor.. 1 346|Chicago. 
1918/C. Styles, Det....... 702|H. Steers, Chic 1,959|Steers-Thoma, Chic...... 1,335|St. Paul. 
as H. Cavan, Pittsb....718|M. Lindsey, N. H. .1,933/Kallusch-Barnes, Roch. :1,305|Oshkosh . 
1920|J. Shaw, Chic.......713/J. Smith, Mil...... ,915|Erickson-Krems, Chic. ...1, '301|Chicago. ee: 
Teor F. Smith, Det..:...- 702|Schiemann, Roch. .1,909|Kallusch-Schiemann, Roehl, 314/Toronto. . i 
1922|W. Lundgren, Chic. hae A. : Spinnella Bros., N. Y. me | 1336 |Ft. Wayne. part 
1923/C. Baumgartner, Cin.724)W. Daw-Wilson, : ele 358|Milwaukee. tres 
19 . E, Smyers, Pitts. .749|}A. ‘Thoma Bros., Chic. G 1,380 Cleveland. . ‘oe 
1925\A. Green, Chica... 706|C. Schupp-Karich, Chic..... 1,318|Buffalo..... aici 
LE ORE Sree Pa. TOOL. 1 Aston Y OUNE, AITO «> 1 te lil eneel aaa 
; ] Foe e Wolf, Chicago... 1:937|Hradek Bros., Cicero, Ill. 11,363|Ch (Oh Hy’s) 3,075 
i “728/O. Stein, Jr., St. L. . ae (Soerntabiones! source ee 1,353 tin ee et3, 3000 
rrison, Chic evine-Heu OlGS syaraetks F 
ae ences, TTS MM. iisraae Cae "st at. 966 Rafterty-Relly, il on spi ee S.&1M..Cb. : one 
H. Stewart, Cinn.. . 1,980) Daw-Benkovic, Wastes L 
_ BER: Sete ge io4 G. Zunker, Milw. . . 2,060 roger gees mutes 13ae Bojem. Beer, 021 
1934'J. Vidro, Gr. Rapids, 721|W. Reppenhagen, ia G. Rudolph J.Ryan. Wa) opel mee 
Topics ates A cigare deters, 
op OG ae aa Ma ane eg -2,022 Say Coe eR 1,3 Weaege. 2. . 18,029 


America (Amer.) 10h. 37m.: 


0 (Aug. 8) mga Amer) 3h. 58m. 26 2-10s.; 
C TEAS (Engl.) 4h. 37m. 38 9-10s. The America, 
then. tes and manned by the U. S, Navy, was in 


fourth p 

' 1871 v Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23) First race, Columbia 
- (amer.) 6h. 19m. 4is.; Livonia (En 1.) 6h. 46m. 45s. 
~ Second race, Columbia, 3h. 7m. Livonia, 3h. 
pee 15s. Third race, Columbia (disabled) 4h. thes 

shore 4h. 2m. 25s. Fourth race, appre 
12 . 39m, 23.; Livonia, 6h, 9m. 23s. Fifth 
ppho, 4h. 46m. 17s.; Livonia, 5h. 1im. 44s. 
5 ug. 11, 12) First race, Madeleine fn .) 


\ 1851 (Aug. 22) 
: menOrs (Bngl.) 10h. 


85 Sept. 14, 16). Pirsi race, Puritan (Amer.) 
h. ret: 58:3 Genesta (Engl.) 6h. 22m. 248. Second 
Puritan, ae 3m: 14s.; Genesta, 5h. 4m. 52s. 
886 Gent. 9 11) First race, Mayflower (Amer.) 

1s.; Galatea (Engl.) 5h. 38m. 43s. 


Rar fae 


A Oiaecr: 5h. 42m. 5614 BS. Thistle, Sik 54m. 45s. 
893. (Oct. 7, 9, 13) First Trace, Vigilant (Amer.) 
78.3 Valkyrie II (Bngl.) 4h. 11m. 35s, Second 
igilant , 3h. 25m. Is.; Valkyrie II, 3h. 35m. 368. 
ee gv easians, 3h. 24m. 398.5 ; Valkyrie II, 


. 8m. 443. 
mn D alicyris Iii, 
ele on ay Third race, » Defender, 4h 


beng ii pene 


rn 
(Sept. 28, ee Oct. 4) First race, Columbia 
4h. 30m. 24s.; Shamrock It (Irish) 4h. 31m. 
second race, “Columbia, 3h. 12m. 35s.; Sham- 
Ry 16m. 10s, Third race, Columbia, 4h. 
hamrock II, 4h. 33m. 38s 
ng. 22, 25, Sept. 3) First. ‘race, Reliance 
2m. 178.; ; Shamrock III (Iri 


5 . Third Pleas Reliance, 
Shamrock III (ost in fog). 
23, 26, 27) First race, 
ut Ae (disabled)? Shamrock IV, 4h. 25m 
d race, (yachts did not finish ‘in 6-hour 
Hide race, Resolute, 5h. 24m. 44s.; Shamrock 


up Race Sailed of Newport, R. L., 
‘course, . 22% miles: 

_ SCHOONER DIVISION : 
Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time 
3:23:53) “2:18:27 
. 13:13:48 2:35:22 
3:37:45 2:55:39 


2:01:35 
2:02:28 
2:07:51 
2:09:33 
2:11:58 
2:14:14 
2-14-49 
Strawbridge. . 2320718 
. de Forest... 
up Race—Sailed off Newport, R. I., 
ourse 2839 miles: 


22-12) Dr. Alf. Stillman 2a; (19 13) Geo, 


(1914) Dr. Alf. Stillm: at 17) 
8) F. V. 8. pydey (91 9) , ade 
A. J. aoe (1921) F. V. 8, Hyd 


: hos. Coward 
a jr 


a 


) R. EB, Finke: (i933) 
926) F. V. 


a i aeucnts conse W. P. Dixon; $1930 


M s Bak (1928) ee x wlins, Jr.; (1929 
ae “Fool eh (1930 a lins, Jr.; 83) 
32, 19 B. Pool; “Ci934) IN , Sullivan; (1935) 


4 \ 


NATIONAL AMATEUR SQUASH (TENNIS) CHAMPIONS. | it / 


. Haines; 1880-35) Harry. 


sh 31m. 12s. amrock 3 
race, (yachts did not finish in 6 hours). 
Resolute, 5h. bi 35s.. Shamrock, IV, sh 4 


; Shai 


by 2 min., “9 sec. 
Second race, triangular—close reach, beat, Dread 
reach. Endeavour, first mark, 12 :36:37; second 

: finish, 2:49:01. Rainbow, i2:36: 53; 

:52.. Endeavour won by 5 ¥ 
“Third Rate, leeward and windward. *Rainb 

2:07:17; 4:15:34. Endeayour, 2:00: Be 4:19:00 
Rainbow won by 3 min., 26 sec. 


En- 


reach. Rainbow, 1:05:48; 2 200: 35; 2: 
Rainbow won 


desydns, 1:05:25; 2:01:35; 2:56:53. 
Pee min., 15 see. 

Fifth Race, ee and leeward. Rainbow, 
12:18: 137; 2:34:05. Endeavour, 12:23:15; 2:38:06. 
Rainbow won by 4 min., 1 sec. 

Sixth Race, iriangular, reach, beat, run. Rain 
bow, 12:52:45; 2:12:27; 3:20:05. Endeavour, 
12: vs: 137; 2:25:14; 3:21:00. Rainbow won by 55 sec’ 
(Note: The yachts sailed on Saturday, September 
15, 1934, but it was declared “no contest,”’ for they 
tailed to finish within the time limit of five hours, 
ines minutes.) 


MEASUREMENTS. : : 
Endeavour. Rainbow. 
Overall length.......... (ft.) 128 126.57 © 
Waterline length. (ft.) 83 82 
Beam. . ta. 4 22 20.92 
Draft. . . (f£t.) 15 14, 
Sail area. sq. ft.) 7,550 7,555 
Mast.. (ft. 168 ~> 165. 
Tons: : 140 138 
start being” 


The course was off Newport, Bs ay ta Mi 
9 miles southeast of Brenton Reef Lig’ ‘htship. 
The Rainbow was sailed by_ Tarold’: 8S. Vanderbilt, 
head of the syndicate that built and owned the boat. 
The Endeavour was sailed by her owner, T. O- M. 
Sopwith, British aviator. 
. The Rainbow was designed ie WwW. ptariing! 
urgess. 


The Endeavour was’ designed ‘by Charles. BE. 
Nicholson, 


YACHT RACING IN AMERICAN WATERS IN ‘Is3s. 


Yacht and owner 
Prestige, H. S 
Istalena, R. B. 
Windward, Geo. Lauder...,....... 
Andiamo, W. K. Shaw......... niet 
Carolina, Richard Gambrill . 

ng araaliaks Cup Race—Sailed off Oyster Bay, 

N. ¥., August 14-21, won by Seawanhaka Corinthian 


“ 
Norma IV, three races to two. 

Trans-Atlantic Race—Newport, R. to 
Bergen, Norway, 3,600 miles won by Yawl storms 


Weather, owned by elas Le Boutillier of. ahlew: 


York, in 19 days, 5 hrs, 28 m., June 6 to July 2. 
Three of the crew of the Yacht Hamrah were lost 
at sea during a storm which eventually drove the 
yacht to Sidnéy, N. 8S. , 

The Portiand-to-Halifax race was won, July 


16, by the Portlané schooner, Sayonara, Nomad, a 


2nd; Kabos, 3rd. 

The Puritan Cup w: 
boat, Hornet, in the Bu 
race, 


won, July 4, by the 
ards’ CBayt 50-yr. old iid 


“ ‘ 


D. Strachan. 


The 1935 Women’s Championship was won by 


Miss M. Lumb (England). 
The 1935 Intercollegiate Cham ionshijy was WO: 
by G. Glidden (Harvard). if P fey > a 


The 1935 Canadian qe hbu Siineaie was won Dy 
Cc. C. Pell, Jr.; (New York). 

The 1935 Professional Championship we 
John Skillman. : ‘ 


The 1935 Doublés Championship was” 


N. Sullivan & R. Coffi 


. aa + aly 


Vy 18 First race, Eee 
aie ¥, net ape 


ow, ; 


Fourth Race, triangular, beat, close reach, broad — 
2:55:38. 


3:38:24 . 2:30: 
-3:46: it 2835 


C., six meter challenger over NOEWCR Ie yacht ‘ 


A 


+ 


nay 


i eS 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records. 
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MOTOR BOAT RACING. 
(For records of previous years see former issues of the Almanac.) 


‘ ,AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE GOLD CUP WINNERS, 


There was no race in 1934 or 1935. 

The President’s Cup race, Washington, Sept., 28- 
29, 1935, was won by Herbert Meldelsohn’s Notre 
Dame (3 heats of 15 miles each) m. p. h.,—52,8:; 
47.0; 41.0. Her fastest lap was 57.3 m. p. h. 

The Albany to New York City race (12934 miles) 


s Speed 
‘Yr. Boat. Owner. H. | Best || Yr. Boat Owner. H. Best 
P. |Heat P. | Heat. 
1910 Dixie hilene ++../F. K. Burnham,| 250/33 .6 ||1922|Packard Chriscraft|s. G. Vincent. -|185/40 6 7 
1911 RC Tris eck as H. Hayden 100/36 .1 ||1923|Packard Chriscraft|J. G. Vincent. .|200/44.4 
1912 P. D. Or ET ce ce A. G. Miles 80/36 .8 ||1924|/Baby Bootlegger ...|C. S. Bragg. 240/46 .4 
1913 | Ankle Deep....... C.S.Mankowski| 300/44 -5 ||1925/Baby Bootlegger...|C. S. Br 240/48.4 
1914 Baby. Speed Demon 1926/Greenwich Fo! ly.. |G.H.T Ownsendd 300/49 .22 
SOR ae Paul Blackton..} 180|50.49}|1927 reeimer Folly ...|G. H. Townsend/300|50.99 
1915 | Miss Detroit...... M. Det. P. B.A. 50/48 .5 |/1929)Imp.............. . F. Hoyt...../300)50. 489 
1916 | Miss Minneapolis. .|M. Minn. B. A.| 250/49.7 |/1930 Hotsy Totsy...... V. Kliesrath, . 1300/56. 05 
1917 | Miss Detroit II...|G. A. Wood.. 250/56 .5 1931|)Hotsy Totsy...... V. Kliesrath. . ./300|54. 92 
1918 | Miss Detroit III... |/Det. Yachtsm'r n} 400/52 : 1932!DelphineIV...... H. E, Dodge. . ./300/59. 21 
1919 | Miss Detroit III .../|G. A. Wood.. 400'56.3 ||1933'El Lagarto....... George Reis... .|300;60. 866 
1920 | Miss America..... G. A. Wood....| 900:70. : 1934'El Lagarto....... George Reis. ... |300/5 
1921! Miss Amefica..... G. A. Wood.. 900'56.5 |'1935 El Lagarto.......'George Reis... .(300|58 594 
Speed figures register statute miles’ per hour. The Gold Cup race was not held in 1928. 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY RACE. 
Year. Place. Name of Boat. Owner. Club 
1910 Huntington Bay, L. I.| Dixie HI. .|F. K. Burnham....... Motor B. C.. of Amer. 
1911 Huntington BaypL. 4 Dixie IV... .|E. K: Burnham Motor B, C, of Amer. 
1912 Huntington Bay, L. I.|Maple Leaf IV .|Sir E. Mackay Edgar Royal Motor Y. C. 
1913 Osborned Bay. Eng..|Maple Leaf IV Sir E. Mackay hae Royal Motor Y. C. 
1920. Osborne Bay, Eng. ..|Miss America..... Garfield A. W: Motor B. C. of Amer, 
1921. (aT A OE ae Miss America Il...|Garfield A. Wood.. Motor B. C. of Amer. 
1926. ie |) Ree tae Miss America V...|Garfield A. Wood Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1928. 15 ge TS a ee Miss America VII _|Garfield A. Wood Yachtsmen’s A, of A. 
1929 Detrolhic sce Pees. - Miss America VIII|Garfield A. Wood Yachtsmen's A. of A, 
1930 Dietroitin., 4. «hur. Miss America IX. .|Garfield A. Wood.. Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1931 vero ne A ee No contest, due to |premature start. 
2932....| Detroit. ........... Miss America X.../Garfield A. Wood..... Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1933.. platenoe City, Mich...|Miss America X..,|Garfield A. Wood...... 


May 12, 1935, was won in the outboard hydroplane 


by Fred Jacoby, Jr., of North Bergen, N. J., 
at an average speed of 37.3 m. p. h. 
The Intercollegiate championships, Worcester, 
parsed June 30, 1935, were won by Yale; Rutgers, 
second. 


WORLD RECORDS FOR ONE NAUTICAL MILE, RECOGNIZED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR YACHTING UNION. 


Class. Owner. 
A, outboard . A. Nani 
B; outboard . Castoldi 
Cc rena Castoldi 
ee | Dupuy 
tis'iiter (ot ca. atts .--| Venturi. s 
a) liter (183 cu. in.)........-. Venturi. . .|Sabaudia. . 
6" liter (366 (cu. in)... 2... Rossi..... Sabaudia. . 
bee Miter a2 cn, inj. oo... Cattaneo. .|Garda.. 


Nautical] Statute | Kilo- 


Mile. Mile. | meters. 

36.21 41.67 67.07 

40.17 Pi 74.30 

45.53 52.40 84.33 

-66 65.21 | 104.95 

59.24 68.18 | 109.72 

, 193 63.06 72.58 | 116.85 

19, 1934...... 65.99 75.94 | 122.22 

..-|Mar. 4, 1934. ..... 74.31 85.51 | 137.62 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS (as of Oct. 20, 1935). 


Unlimtted_Hydroplanes; 
2 One-Mile Runs). 
119.81 m.p.h., July 18, 1930, Miss_England II. 
Driver Kaye Don at Loch Lomond, £ngland. 
124.86 m.p.h. Sept. 20, 1932, Miss America X. 
2 sak built and driven by Gar Wood, at Algonac, 
Mich. 
Gold Cup Races; 625 Cubie Inch Boats. 
60.866 Hic) ce peed 1, a os teeta! a 
thirty miles), agarto; own an Vv y 
eke e Reis, a Detroit, Mich. Time, 29:34.40. 
MGR 53-644 mm. aa August 7-8, 1930—Fastest lap (two 
and one-haif miles); Californian, owned and driven 
by Richard Loynes. at Red Bank, N. 
61.973 m.p.h., September 1, as want eat lap 
five miles) ; ‘1 Lagarto, owned and driven by George 
eis, at Detroit, Mich. cane ae Ar 
60.28 m.p.h., Septem () race 
(ninety miles); "Delphine IV, owned by Horace E. 
Dodge, driven by William Horn, at Detroit, Mich. 
Time, 1:29:35.19. 


Mile Trials (Average of 


45.894 m.p.h., Aug. 


Mile Trials—76.08 m.p.h. (Oct. 22, 1935), Notre 
oe owned by Herbert Meldolsohn, at Detroit, 

ich. 

72.727 m.p.h., Oct. 16, 1935, El Lagarto, owned 
and hae by George Reis, at Lake George, N. Y. 

British International Tr. Trophy ' 

89.913 iy p.b., 78.08 knots. t. 6, 1931. Fast- 
est heat (30 nautical miles). iss England II, 
driven by Kaye. Don at Detroit, Mich. 

93.017 m.p.h., 80.776 knots. Sept. 6, 1931. 
Fastest lap (5 nautical miles.) Miss England II, 
driven by Kaye Don at Detroit. Mich. 

12 Hours—63.17 m.p.h. Sept. 30, 1929. Rain- 
bow VII, owned by Harry B. Greening, i Lake 
Rosseau, Can, Total 733.9% 92 miles. Time 11:27:28, 

24 Hours—50.78 m.p.b. October 2-3, 25. 
Rainbow IV, owned by Harry B. oe ‘at Lake 
Rosseau, Can. Total miles. 1217.88 

International Class, 634 Liter (335 cubie mie 

, 1930. (Fifteen miles. 
Phantom, owned y H. L. Brown, at Ban 
N. J. Time 19:36:62. 


AMERICAN OUTBOARD HYDROPLANE RECORDS (as of Oct. 20, 1934) I 


Class A, Division [T—48.258 m.p.h. Sept. 23, 1935. 

ence and ht Mrs. Ruth Herring, at Lake 
aw, Tulsa, 

ee cures B, Division J—-50.07 m.p.h. Oct. 9, 1933. 
Owned ee apres by Mrs. Ei zabeth Sharp, at 
Class B Dintsion II—50.28 m.p.h. Oct. 9, 1933. 
Owned a driven by Frank Vincent, at Cedar Lake, 
In 


d. 

Class C, Division I—56.878 m.p.h. Sept. 23, 1935. 
Owned and driven by Lewis Cariisie, at Lake ‘Spavi- 
naw, Tulsa, Okla. 


Owned and driven by H. H 


Owned and driven by Lewis Carl 


Class C, Division hay 083 m.p.h. Sept. 23, 1935. 
. Turk, at Lake Spavinaw, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Class F, Dtvtston I—61.644 m.p.h. Sept. 23, 1935. 
Hsia) at Lake ‘Spavi- 

naw, Tulsa, Okla. 

Class 


Division IJ—61.75 m.p.h. Oct. 9, 1933. 


> slap nan driven by George Coleman, Jr., at Cedar 


Ind. 
Class X—69.383 m.p.h, Sept. 23, 1935. Owned 
and driven By George Coleman, Jr., at Lake Spavi- 


naw, Tulsa, 


Sporting Events—Speed 


“qt Ae 1 | 2 eee ee 
aie tn sabi mi. in |mi. 4n mi. in} mi. in /mi. in ain mi. in 
sec. sec. sec. sec. sec. sec. | sec. 


f Se ee eS 
OSX SSX RAR RX 


naked (ay: 


igs mays Sse eT eee 
SSR Se REE ME RS 


mo Re) - 
oo 
° 


OHAROMHOH MOIS WHNDARMWROMHDOMDCOOHODONNOONAOS: 


8 i 1 
75} | 90 105 120 | 135 150 


‘ ‘ ENGLISH CHANNEL SWIMMERS. 


‘apt. Matthew Webb of Eastbourne, Eng- , England, June 9, in 10 hours and 45 minutes. ' 
24-25, Dover Sands, England, to Sangatte 1927—E. H. Temme, 22, a London insurance clerk; 
from Cape Gris-Nez to Lydden Spout, 2 miles west of ~ 
Dover, Aug. 5, in 14 hours and 29 minutes. 
1927—-Miss Mercedes Gleitz, 26, London ig aly 
i from Cape Gris-Nez to a point between So. Foreland 
enry Sullivan of Lowell, Mass. Dover | and St. Margaret’s Bay, England, Oct. 7, in 15 hours, 
yy Pier to Cape Gris-Nez, Aug. 5-6. Time, | 15 minutes. ’ : 
rs 23 minutes. ‘ 1927—Mrs. Ivy Gill, 24, a Sheffield, England, 
1923—Sebastian Tiraboechi ot Buenos Aires, an | typist; from Cape Gris-Nez to Shakespeare Beach, 
alian. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover Sands, England, | Dover, Oct, 14-15, in 15 hours and 9 minutes. _ : 
j ‘Aug. 1 Time, 16 hours 23 minutes. 1928—Miss Ivy Hawke of London: from Cape 
ries ‘Toth of Boston. Cape Gris-Nez to | Gris-Nez, France, to Hope Point, near Kingsdown, 
is, Sept. 8-9. Time, 16 hours 54 minutes. | England; Aug. 18, 9.59 p.m.—Aug. 19, 5.17 p.m 
trude Ederle of New York City. bo Time, 19 hours and 18 minutes. E 
Dover, Aug. 6. Time, 14 hours 31 1928—Miss Hilda Sharp, 18, nursemaid, Cape 
ee 0 Gris-Nez to the English coast, Aug. 24, 12.50 a.1n., to 
—Mrs. Clemington Corson (Mille Gade) of | 3.48 p. m.—14 hours, 58 minutes. 
york City. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover, Aug. 27- 1928—Ishak Helmy, Egyptian, Cape Gris-Nez to 
ime, Dover Cliffs, Sept. 1. Time. 23 hours. 40 minutes. 
England. . Gaps Gue-Nos” Francs to pate peek 
any, n a) ez, France, to South Fore- 
ign ry England, Aug. 28-29. Time, 15 hours, 


ae! 


pas ee ee ee 


a ee a re 


ingland, Sept. 9-10. Time, 11 hours 5| to England, in Aug., 1927), of London; from South - 


vee a 
orman Leslie Durham, a mattress manu- | of Calais, France, . 18.5 “Tims; 5 i 
ne London. Cape Gris-Nez to the shore | minutes. aie adiaoeet: iro 
garet’s Bay, Dover, Sept. 16-17. Time, 1934—Emma Faber, of Austria, from Griz-Nez 
’ minutes. . | France, to the English coast near Dover, Aug. 18. a 
T- Sie es hes newspaper stn ae Ks vine. 14 pont, a ret ee 
1 Bohemia; from_a point on the Frene 5—Several attempts, but no compl o 
etween Calais and Cape Gris-Nez. to Dover | ings. 4 P et ey ; 


, 1935, Pedro A, Candioti, 43 years old, | General Uriburu, better known as Xarate, 51 miles 

world’s swimming endurance record by | above Buenos Aires, Candioti was in the water 87 

three and one-half days in the Parana | hours and 19 minutes. ai 

€ swam the 281 miles from Santa Fe to 2 DAS aR 
ra. 


YT S MARBLES, AND QUOITS, IN 1935. i 


e National Marble Shooting Championship of | pionship of 1935 was won by Ted Allen of Alhambr; 

) was won at Ocean City, N. J., on June 29, by | Cal., at Moline, Ill, on September 14, when- 
y Altyn, 13 years old of Throop, Pa., who | defeated Harvey Emerson, Milwaukee, Wis., : 
d William Trudell, Holyoke, Mass., 6 games i final ee in which he threw thirteen double — 

2 in the final round by scores of 7-6, 7-0, 0-7, 0-7, | fost o> mee Sey Bean ne was: Allen, won 21, 

1, 7-1, 7-0. Championship was’ ‘won by” Mis, mer’ Sa 

National Quoit (horseshoe) Pitching Cham- | Hastings, Mich., with five victories, no 


Sporting Events—Swimming. 


ta 3 WORLD’S BEST SWIMMING RECORDS. 


(As recognized by the International Swimming Federation to A 
ust, 19384. N 
passed on until 1936.) a " Se 


MEN. 


Holder. 


-R Githula.. 
- R. Gilhula.. 
S. Makino.... 
- R. Gilhula.. 
J. Medica.... 


: free... : 
4x200y. relay... 


. Borg 
Yale—(N. D: Hoyt, 
R. F. Corroon, 

R. W. Wilson, 

D. J. Livingstone) 
(Y. Miyazaki, 
la Yusa, 


4x200m. relay. . 


.|Ann Arbor.. yy 2 
..|New Haven... . |‘ 
.|Ann Arbor..... 


SsA be: 


Sw 
Uw. 


Japan 


50m... . 
25y. 


Aug. 9 1928 
Mar. 31, 1932 
June 16, 1930 
Sept. 30, 1933 


BREAST STROKE. 


LOT eae jlm.12.48...... |J. Cartonnet....... France... <. Paris... ae 25m. ..)/Fe 
20s gee 2 \2m.25.6s...... J. Cartonnet....... France..... Parisi. ks. 6G 25m Dew. it 1332 
AORN a cw a 12m.42.68...... J. Cartonnet....... France..... Paris. cs < 2.cctes 25m Feb. 8) 1933. 
LUO ee fam GO28 <5 . 3:5 F. Rademacher.....|/Germany...|/New Haven... ./|25y....|/Mar. 9) 1926 
P. Schwartz....... ermany...|Braunschw....!25m...|Jan. 22, 1933 
WOMEN. } 
W. DenOuden..... Holland. ...|/Copenhagen. ..|25m...|Feb. 4, 19 
W. DenOuden..... Holland..../Rotterdam....|25m. .-/Apr. 15, 1934 
ata 25m...|May 3, 1983 
....-|Holland....|Dundee....... 25y...-|May 5, 1934 
. -{Buffalo. 8. 6543 25y..../Apr. 20, 1933 
-|Rotterdam....|25m...|Oct. 8, 1933 
-|Rotterdam. .. .}z - 
. KF 1931 


h. M. Harding... : 


55y. 1931 

-|Long Beach... .}55y. July 1930 

Rotterdam... .}|25m Apr. 14,1934 

~ 

33 1-3y.|/Feb. 14, 1933 

J eee 25y..../Oct. 15, 1933 

eS TOKIO ashen 25m... |Sept. 30, 1933 
ta sore eT OBAD L Sisters eta 25m... |Oct. , 193: 
satya | OAD Hes rcs Be 26m...}/Oct. _1, 193 

MS sao 25m. ..|Nov. 25. 1934 


8. Als... 
Gt. Britain. |Wallasey 
Wallasey 


HOCKEY RECORDS. 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A.A.A 
1895, Victorias. Montreal: 1896. Victorias. Winni- 
peg; 1897-99, Victorias, Montreal: 1900, Shamrocks, 
Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnipeg; 1906, Kenora 
Thistles: 1906-08, Wanderers, Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
tawa; 1910, Wanderers. Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 
1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver: 
1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918; 
- Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie): 

1920-21, Ottawa; 1922; St. Patrick’s, Toronto; 1923 
Ottawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria. 
. Victoria, B. + 1926, Montreaar! Moons; 1927. 


Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins: 
- 1930. Canadiens. Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- 
treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; (1933)N.Y. Rangers: 


me 


3 


Chicago Black Hawks; (1935) Montreal 
ns. 
_ Allen Cup (1935) won at Halifax, N. S., April 


17, by the Halifax Wolverines, who defeated the 
Port Arthur Bearcats, and thereby gained the right 
as Canadian Senior Amateur Hockey Champions, 
to represent Canada in the Olympic hockey com- — 
petition in Germany. . 

National Hockey League (1935) Toronto Ist — 
in the international group; Maroons, 2nd; Canadians, 
38rd. In the American group, Boston was Ist; 
Chicago, 2nd; Rangers, 3rd; Detroit, 4th. 

Canadian-American (1935) Chan toes 
Boston, Ist; Quebec, 2nd; Providence, 3rd; New 
Haven, 4th; Philadelphia, 5th. 

International Hockey League (1935) points— 
Detroit, 42; London, 42; Syracuse, 40; Cleveland, 
40; Buffalo, 40; Windsor, 28. - 

Worlds Championship, Amateur Hockey (1935), 
at Davos, Switzerland, won by Winnipeg Monarchs; 
Switzerland, 2nd; England, 3rd; Czechoslovakia, 4th. 


NATIONAL SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 193 


National Amateur Athletic Union Swimming 
-. Senior Men’s Outdoor—Detroit, Mich., July 5-7, 
’ 1935. Results: One-mile free style—Ralph Flana- 
gan, Greater Miami A, C. Time—21:00.3. (Betters 
_ accepted world. record of 21:06.8, made by Arne 
- Borg, Sweden, 1929.) 220-yard pbreast-stroke— 
- John Higgins, Olneyville (R.I.) Boys’ Club. Time— 
~~ 2:47.2. (Betters accepted American record of 2:55 
set by Higgins, 1934, and his own mark, made in 
heats, 2:48.) i 
--"Ten-foot springboard diving—Richard Degener, 
- Detroit A. C., 172.56 points. 100-meter free style— 
Peter Fick, New York A. C. Time—0:59.8. 440- 
yard free style—John Macionis, Yale. Time— 
4:51.6. (Betters accepted American long course 
record of 4:52 by John Weissmuller, 1927.) 
' 100-meter back-stroke—Adolph Kiefer, Lake 
Time—1:07.8. Betters world and 
(; old world’s record 1:08.2 


. C., 1931. 
Richard Degener, 


220-yard free style—James Gilhula, Detroit 
'ime—2:15.1. 

ational Senior Marathon—(5 miles), Scran- 
ton, Pa., August 10, 1935. Won by Dexter Woodford, 

io State University—1:37.44 2-5. 
Women’s Outdoor—New York, N. Y., July 19, 
5. Results: 100 meter free style—Miss Olive 
cLean, Washington A.C. Time—1:10.2. 3-meter 
—Mis M. Hoerger, Miami B. S. C.; with 128.59 


1 mile free style—Miss L, Knight 


ts. 
E. C. Time, 24:20.4. 440-yard free sty 


Right, Carnegie L. C. Time, 5:32.5. 220-yard back- 
stroke—Miss E. Kompa, Women’s S. A. 
eat Breast-stroke—Miss K. 


Time— 


2:58.9. r Rawls, 
M. B.S. C/ Time—3:17.1.. ae "a 

300-meter individual medley—Miss Katherine 
Rawls, Miami Beach. Time—4:38.5. 

880-yard free style swim—Miss Lenore Kight, 
Carnegie Library Club, Homestead, Pa. Time— 
11:34. (New World’s record.) 

300-meter medley relay—-Women’s Swimming 
Association Team A (Misses Erna Kom pay Judith 
Fowler, Dorothea Luckinson). Time—4:09.3. (New 
American record.) ; 

Platform dive—Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, un- 
attached. Los Angeles, 84:39 pts. 

College Swimming—IntercollegiateSwimming 
Association—New York, N. Y., winners only: 50- 
yard free style—Jennings, Columbia. 100-yard 
free style—Livingston, Yale. 220-yard free style— 
Plichta, Navy. 440-yard freestyle—Hoyt, Yale. 300- 
yard medley—Hoyt, Yale. Fancy dive—Roveto, 
Columbia. 150-yard back-stroke—Simpson, Rut- 
gers. 200-yard breast-stroke—Degnan, Wesleyan. 
Freshman relay—Rutgers. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association— 
Cambridge, Mass., *1,500-meter free-style—Jack 
Medica, Washington. *50-yard free-style—Charles 
D. Flachmann, Illinois. *50-yard back-stroke— 
Taylor Drysdale, Michigan. *220-yard free style— 
Medica. Low-board diving—Frank B. Fehsenfeld, 
Michigan. 300-yard medley —relay—Michigan. 
100-yard free style—Flachmann. 200-yard breast- 
stroke—Jack Kasley, Jr., Michigan. *440-yard 
free-style—Medica. High-board diving—Fehsenfeld 
*400-yard free-style relay—Michigan. *Team— 
Michigan. *Retained championship. ? 


ICE SKATING. 
R RECORDS (MALE) MADE IN COMPETITION. 


Robert G. McLean 
Chas. I. Gorman 
Charles Jewtraw 


Edward Schroeder... 
Ross Robinson... 
Ross Robinson. 


John S. Johnson. . . 
Jonn C. Karlsen 


Place. Date. 


Lake Placid, N. Y 

Davos, Switzerland. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Saranac Lake, N. 

Lake Placid, N. Y 
February 15, 1926 
February 10, 1931 


anuary 20, 
February 14, 
.|February 12, 
February 26, 


.|Montreal, Canada 


D .|Feb ae 
Minneapolis, Minn eae oonsta 


-|February 6, 1916 


FICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS (MALE) MADE IN COMPETITION. 


Edmund Lamy 
Joe Moore 

Percy H. Johnston 
Joe M 

Perey Johnston 


Place. _ 


Boston, Mass. 

St. John, New Brunswick... . 
St. John, New Brunswick... . 
St. John, New Brunswick... . 


Date. 


January 13, 1911 
March 1, 1927 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


25, 192. 
February 19, 1927 
February 7, 1927 
February 24, 1927 


OFFICIAL AMATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS (FEMALE) MADE IN COMPETITION 


Time. Holder. 

{Loretta Neitzel 
Loretta Neitzel 

_|Dorothy Franey 
Loretta Neitzel. . . 
Kit Klei 


Place. Haten es 


ee 
inneapolis, Minn. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oconomowoc, Wis 
Oconomowoc, Wis 


19: 

+ 1929 
January 27, 1935 
January 27, 1935 


ICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS (FEMALE) MADE IN COMPETITION. J 


Holder. 


Elsie Muller. . 
Hlsie Muller. . 
Leila Brooks 

Elsie Muller. . 


Place. 


...|Pittsburgh, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
...|Pittsburgh, Pa. 
...1/Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Date... 


March 


vinners, National Championships, Oconomowoc, Wis., Jan. 26, 27, 1935—Marvin Swanson, and Kit 


Eee ee 


February 12, 1928. 
Feb 2) 1928 


——_—— es 


Sporting Events—Tennis. 
es 
. TENNIS RECORDS. 
(for winners in prior years see previous almanacs.) 
NATIONAL (U. S.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS—DOUBLES (TURF). 


Doubles Champions. Year. 
= ES 6S SE SE ae a eee ae) 
1904-06/H. Bg and B. C. Wright 1924... 


‘Year. Doubles Champions. 


24...)H. O, Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 
1907-10/F. B. Alexander and H. Hackett 1925-26/R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 
1911...]R. D, Little and G. F. Touchard 1927...|/W. T. Tilden 2nd and F, T, Hunter 
1912-14|M. E. McLoughlin and T. Bun 1928.../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 
1915-16|W. M. Johnston and C, J. Grittin ‘ 


1917...|*F. B. Alexander and H. A. Throckmorton aes 8 
.|/Vineent Richards and = T. Tilden, 2d. 1931.. 


: “‘|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 
1919...|N. E. Brookes and G. R. Patterson 1932 ..|H. E. Vines, Jr., and Keith Gledhill 
1920. ..|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 


... |G M., Lott’and Lester Stoefen 
1921-22)W. T. Tilden. 2d. and ty Richards /1934...1G. M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 
1923. .|W. T. Tilden, 2d. and B. I. C. Norton 11935... |W. n, J. Van Ryn 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 


National (U. S$.) Tennis Champions in Singles Murray; (1919), W. M. Johnston; (1920-25), W. T. 
pa pcone)—-Ose-190m eM 2 Whitman: (1901-02). Tilden, 2d: (1926-27), J. R. Lacoste (France), (1928) 
Ward: (1906). A! Wright; “a906). W. z te Hes Henri Cochet (France); £1929) W. T. Tilden, 2nd: 

B A. Larned: 1912-13), M. E. Mc- | (1930) John H. Doeg; (1931 and 1932). H. Ells- 
oughlin; (914), N. ivihame: (19185), M., | Worth Vines, Jr.; (1933 and 1934) F. J. Perry (Eng.); 
Johnston: (1916), E N. Williams; (1917-18), WR. L. | (1935) _W. Allison. 


NATIONAL (U. 8S.) INDOOR TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


YR. SINGLES. DOUBLES. || YR.| SINGLEs. DOUBLES, 
ae pce a i ss a ts ee 
1906| W. C. Grant. .| FF. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett! ieee SR en me Richards & 8. H. , Voshell. 
1907|T. ng “Pell... .|F. B. Alexander & H. H. Hacketi||1922/F. T. Hunter. Anderson & S$. H. Voshell. 
1908] W. GC. Grant. aL s Alexander & H. H. Hackett}}1923]V. Richards... Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
1909/T. R. Pell. ... C. Grant & T. R. Pell. 1924|V. Richards. . \¥: Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
1910|G. F. Touchard &. ‘F. Touchard & C. R. ee 1925|Jean Borotra..|Jean Borotra & A. Asthalter. 
I911/T. R. Pell. ...|F. B. Alexander & T. ay 1926|J. R. Lacoste .|W. T. Tilden & F. C, Anderson, 
1912|W. C. Grant. .|F. B. Alexander & T. Et Pall, 1927|J. Borotra... i Borotra & J. Brugno 
1913]G. F. Touchard Ww. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 1928|W. Aydelotte .|P. G. Rockafellow and WwW. Ay- 
1914/G. F. Touchard] W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer : delott te. 
1915|G. F. Touchard|G.F.Touchard& W.M.Washburn.||1929|J. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden, 
1916}. L. Murray .|A.M.Lovibond &W. rag men Tet LY x Eee = G. Backs as and M. Cutler 
5 Ree xander & Dr. b . Borotra.... orotra ani oussus, 
LS Salient TF sori Pes hits os pisnan. 1G G. ae ai, ae Me Ryn 
18/8. hell. . okt Cc Shafer & Lieut. K. Smith.}/1 reg. Mangin utter, eCaul; 
1919 v Richards... W. T. Tilden. 2d & V. Richards.||1934/L. R. Stoefen.. Bi Bell& "ES. Bowden 
1920|W.T.Tilden.2d|W. Tf. Tilden 2d & V Richards.||1935|Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell, Greg, Mangin 
INTERCOLLEGIATE (U. 8.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 
YR. CHAMPION. COLLEGE. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. COLLEGE. 
S10 ¢ T \1) O Sar ee Princeton..... F. B. Alexander and R. D. Little........ Princeton. 
Toot E B Alexander ..... 5.26.0 Princeton. .... H.-A. Plummer and 8S. L. Russell........ Yale. 
1002 iV. 3. Clothier... cc.cces. Harvard...... W. J. Clothier and E W. Leonard....... Harvard. 
1903 |E. B. Dewhurst.......... U. of Penn..../B. Colston and E. Clapp............... Yale. 
PORES LEROY oA 5.3 0'ccwaie need K. H. Behr and G. Bodman............ Yale. 
1905 |E. B. Dewhurst.......... E. B. Dewhurst and Register........... Pennsylvania. 
DORGE 1 Sor GRO «coca seca 0% pioves eo Wells and Spaulding..................- ale. 
1907 |G. P. Gardner..........-. .|N. W. Niles and A. S. Dabney.......... Harvard. 
AGGS. LN. Wi NUS, -. 2 ac'oc pes H.M; Tilden and A, Thayer....0.05.5.. Pennsylvania. 
1909 |W. F. Johnson..........- ..|W. F. Johnson and me TPRY ED |.4-< is araabae Pennsylvania, 
1910 |R. A. Holden, jr.... <5 -|D. Mathey and B. N. Dell...... -| Princeton. 
1911 |E. H. itney.... -|D. pe and Butler... .10%.s Princeton 
1912 |G. M. Church... . -|G. M Cre and W. H. Mace...... Princeton 
1913 |R. N. Williams, 2d .|W. M. Washburn and J. J. Armstrong Harv: 4 
1914 |G. M. Church... UR. N ‘Williams, 2d, and Richard Harte.. ||Harvard. 
1915 |R. N. Williams, 2 -|R. N. Williams, 2d, and Richard Harte.. .|Harvard. 
1916 |G. GC. Caner... |G. C. Caner and Richard Harte...... Harvard. 
1919 |C. S. Garland -|C. S. Garland and K. N. Hawkes........| Yale. 
1920 ¢: M. Banks. ‘|A. Wilder and L. Wiley.............0.- Yale. 
4921 |Philip Neer. ............- J. B. Fenno, jr., and f, Wo peblemunee Harvard, 
1922 |L. E. Williams........... P. Neer and J. Davies.............0005- Stanford. 
1923 'C. Fischer............... L. N. White and L, Thaiheimer..:.!::1:|Texas. 
1924 |W. Scott.......... a L. N, White and L. Thalheimer.. 122217! Texas. 
1925 |E. G. Chandler.....2. 2... G. Stratford and G. Hillis.....222! II12|Californta. 
1926 |E, G. Chandler... .. -.--.|California....|E, G. Chandler and T. Stow............ California. 
1927 |Wilmer Allison... 222.222 Sekan*,..:<. .|J. Van Hyon and M. Appel’. ..5 05.053 few ale Princeton, 
1928 |Julius Seligson...........|/Lehigh.......|/Ralph McElvenny and Aian Herrington. .|Stanford 
1929 |Berkeley Ball............. ILEXOS oe ve ve Benj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman. .|Occidental, 
1930 |Clifford Sutter... ... vee a /Pulatiesce sacs D. Meuleisen and R. Meunch.......... California, 
1931 |Keith Gledbill............ Stanford. ny ee B. Barnes and K. Kamrath............. Texas. 
1932 |Clifford Sutter........... Tulane....... - eae and pee Coughlin’, ....7. se ogee Pea 
ela atdats stg Mp Fee ek ‘oO and 3,613 2valavaledte Pantene i 
load GG Mako... Soe t 9. Galitornia’|C. Castlen and C. G. Mako............. So. California 
1935 (WwW. 12 CR ee ee Paes Instit...'R. Bennett, P. Newton, 23.\.2)0o eee California 


NATIONAL (U. S.) CLAY COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


CHAMPION. Dousies CHAMPIONS. YEAR CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 
n. N. Browne-C. Wayne. 1925 |W. T. Tilden, 2d) W. Rs ji onerams 
1313 gy Willtams,3 2d G. M. Church-D. vactuey, 1926 |W. T. Tilden, ae ee . te-L. Th A Tae 
916 |W. E- Davis....|G. M. Church-D. Mathey 1927 |W. T. Tilden, 2 Hennessey. ~ jams, 
TOBY Be ees Ae eee C. 8. Garland-S. Hardy. 929 |\Emmett Pare.. |J. itz Mercur. 
1918 |W. 'T. Tilden, 2d.|C. S. Garland-S. Hardy 1930 |B. M. Grant, ir. |F, Mercur-J. G. Hall 
1919 |W. M. Johnston.) W. Jo! ardy. 1931 Peon aie es Vines, Je ee 
1920 eens eee R. Roberts-V. ‘Richards. Vv tet a a net Flies aug hr br 
1921 |W. T W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. 1932 |G. M. Lott, Jr.. Ss xi ae dba” 
4922 |w. T. Tilden, 2a|R. Burdick-F. Bastian. 1933 |\F. eb is TI ako- zoe 
1923 |W. T. Tilden. 2d)R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 1934 |B. M. Grant, Jr. es Lp Fi fet c. a 0." 
1924 |W. T. Tilden. 2d'!R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 1935 |B. M. Grant, Jr. é . Hal 
*Patriotic tournament without championships. 1928 Not held. 


“MIXED: DOousLe CHAMP: NS 


SINGLES CHAMPIONS. 


Re ED cae Rouse se Spa ee a ——— : 
Miss Hazel Hotchkiss... .. é Mise Hotchkiss 4 Jet R. _Carpent 
EIS. Miss Hotchkiss & Johnson. 

jee cM ald Se “} “iss Boteh ies SN wvulame,2d. | 

fiss M .|Miss M. Browne & W. a Tilden, 2d. 

.|Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 

{Wightman H. ‘C.Johns’n, 
ars & W. pavis: 


: JMS BiB tedt & I. C 
‘Miss Molla Bj jursted ‘ s....|Miss M, Bjurste: 
-|Miss Molla Bjurstedt. j : - Zi in...|Mrs. G, W. Wightman & I. ‘C. Wright. 
9 . Geo. W. Wightman. . 3B. ji ‘|Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards: 
Mrs. B I. Mallory........ .|Mrs.G.W.Wightm’n&W.F.Johns’n. 
I. Mallory Miss Mt. Brown & Mrs. L. li Miss M. Brown & W. M. Johnston. 


ll Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
ae ¥ J, Mallory Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
Meee Helen Wills. Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 

Miss Helen Wills. Helen Wills & cape Browne Corres) Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
‘Mrs, F. I, Mallory Sitesee Be ee oe pe of: ‘ibs i 2A Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. : 
1 rs c odfree . 

Miss oe Sale .. .|/Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet, 


Harvey . 

(Miss Helen Wills........ Miss Wills ‘& Mrs. Wightman . Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. 
Miss Helen Wills......-.. Mrs. M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. 

“a ain N Ae ve cnlebie tating Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
Miss Betty Nuthall....... y 


.|Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . 


4 Betty Nuthsll as% peas ae Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey...|Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry. 
3 iss Helen Jacobs. . ...|Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall ..|Miss E. Ryan & H, E, Vines, Jr. 
. |Miss Helen Jacobs Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott. 
5 Tiss Helen Jacobs...-..,. Miss H- Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyait Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier. 


NATIONAL (U. S.) INDOOR WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 2 
DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


ay Waegner|Miss Moore-Miss Marcus. 925 |Mrs.M.Z.Jessup.|Mrs. Corbiere-Mrs. Endicott. 
F. Schmitz|Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. p Miss Ei. Ryan. , .|MissesE. Ryan-M.K.Browne, 
M. Wagner|Miss Bunce-Miss Fleming. Mrs, Wightman..|Mrs. Wightman-Mrs, Jessup. 
M. Wagner|Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. < Miss E. Sigoneay|Miss E. Sigoneay-Miss 8. 
f Wagner|Mrs. Weaver-Miss C, Cassel. Palfrey. 
ssM.Bj i pretedt Mrs. McLean-Mrs. Weaver.. |/1$ Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
, |MissM. Bjurstedt Miss Wagner-Miss Bijurstedt Miss S. Palfrey .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
Miss M. Wagner.|Miss Wagner-Miss Taylor. Miss M. Sachs. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
HERA a Mrs. Weaver-Miss Goss. Miss M. Morrell|Miss M. Morrell- 
Mrs. Wightman. |Mrs. W’tman-MissZ’dersteiu | Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. 
a |Miss | H. Pollak..|Miss Pollak-Mrs. Morris. Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S, Palfrey. 
Mi T.Mallory .| Mrs. W’tman-MissZ’ derstein | Miss N. Taubele./Misses N. Taubele- 
.|Mrs. Jessup-Mrs. Godfrey. Jane Sharp ’ 
Andrus, Mme S, 


er ee eee eee ee 


j 


.|Mrs. Cole-Mrs. Godfrey. E Miss J. Sharp../Mrs. D. A. 
|Mrs. M.Z.Jessup-Mrs. W’tman) _ Henrotin | 


Loser. 
Austr’lasia 
British.... 
1914|Austr’lasia. s. ahs 

" 1919]Austr’lasia.|Britis 4 FT _ 

Reonre 920/0. S...... ea 


+e. Australia. . ce 

apat .8....../Australia. ; 1933/Britain. . . 

op tits i + arena. ‘ 1934/Britain..../U.S. 
ecicuats 0 ....../France. . 1935/Britain, .. .!T 


caman 
eS a qoanis ball go? W. T. Tilden is credited with driving at the rate of 151.2 mil 
. records are—Stoefen, 131.4; _ Vines, 130.2; Lott, 108.0. Tilden's present Severs ae 


1935 WIGHTMAN CUP MATCH. 
(United States defeated England 4 matches to 3) 


_ United States. England, d ~ Winner. 


~ 


“eet - 
1 ee Se 


Beene A. a ‘§ ei. Stamm erg’ nu we ee England 5-7, 6-1 7. 
ah (A Round. fe ie, hucsenie sins land 6-0, 6-3 
oF AME REIN gy) Aone Nee Sree pe! oo Lec 
Rae - i .E, a ae .8. , 6-2 ' 
Miss K. Stammers. . ..-|U. 8. 6-2, 1-6, 6-3 “I 
ey pata tes Ee eas alae 
so OR ek ee ee al Miss N. Lyle. . Eng Bote 
f cei SS Ae SEP | Miss B ieaean ‘ — eae eae hue 


n years of Wightman Cup play United States has won nine series to England’ 

ae Cup (1935), world’s professional team tennis championship, Rye, NY. aS ou : 
den was beaten by Plaa in the singles, and Tilden and Barnes lost to Plaa and Ramililon in the 

; Te Bonnardel Cup, which was put up by the French sportsman, Georges Bonnardel, at a cost 0 


es, is highly prized in Paris. 
lay the United States. 
Paris. © 


the first year of competition for the trophy and France 
ng from Holland and Ireland in Europe. The challenge round pes part a be held in 
tional prop aeionel Singles (1935), N. Y. City (Flatbush) Tilden defeated Karel Kozeluh. — 


rs : mmm, ot Genin etre Singles (1935), Paris—¥Fred Perry, of England, defeated Baron Gptt 


ied 


ee eee 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions. 827 


GOLF RECORDS. 
Records of prior years will be found in previous Almanacs. 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


| National National Nat'l Women’s National National Nat'l Women’s 
xr, Open. Amateur. Amateur. SPs Open. Amateur. Amateur, 
1902/L. Auchterlonie|L. et James...}Genev. Hecker. |!1919]W. C. Hagen...!8. D. Herron.,|Alexa. Stirling. 
1903) W. Anderson. . . Travis. .}Bess. Anthony. ||1920|Edw. Ray...... Ch, Evans, Jr.}Alexa, Stirling, 
Egan...}Georg. Bishop. |/1921|Jas. Barnes. ...|T. Guilford. ..}/M. Hollins. 
Egan.../Paul. MacKay. ||1922/G. S cgleh ey J. Sweetser..../Glenna Collett. 
. Byers. .|Har. S. Curtis. ||1923/R. ones, ‘Ir.|M.R. Marston.|E. Cummings. 
Travers..| Marg. Curtis. 1924/C. ker oi... R. T. Jones, Jr) Mrs. D.C. Hurd. 
..|Cath. C. Harley.}/1925/W. WearaHans: R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett. 
Gardner|Dor. Campbell. ||1926|/R. T. Jones, Jr.|G. Von Elm...|Mrs. G. Stetson, 
Founes..|Dor. Campbell. ||1927/T. Armour.....{R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. M. Horn. 
Hilton..]Marg. Curtis. 1928/T. Farrell ..... R.T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett. 
Travers .| Marg. C s 1929/R. T. Jones, Jr-|H. RJohn’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett. 
Travers. |Glad. R'ns¢roft.|/1930|R. T. Jones, Jr.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett. 
. Ouimet....}Mrs.H. Jackson.}/1931)/Wm. Burke....|Fr. Ouimet’. ..|Helen Hicks 
.-|R, A, Gardner.|Mrs. C.V’rbeck.||1932|Gene Sarazen. .|C.R.Somerville| Virg. Van Wie. 
-}Ch. Evans, Jr.) Alexa Stirling. ||1933|John Goodman.!G. Dunlap, Jr.|Virg. Van Wie. 
-| No match.....}/No match. 1934 OQ. Dutra...... W.L. Little, Jr.|Virg. Van Wie 
No match.....]No match. = |11935\S. Parks, Jr... .| W.L. Little, Jr.{Glenna C.Vare. 


pyosagaoo ona 
Oop PP zo0u! 
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AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


Y Western Amateur. Metropolitan Amateur. 
ear. Pann ee ene 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 

1911.../R. Alb. Seckel........ Car. Painter. ...... J. D. Travers.,.... Lil. B. Hyde. 
1912...|Mc Ch. Evans, Jr......|Car. Painter....... oe D. Travers...... Mrs. V. M. Earle. 
1913...|J. -| W. K. Wood......|/Myra Helmer..... D. Travers.....: Marion Hollins. 
1914.../J. |Ch. Evans, Jr......| Mrs. H, Hammond. Sew. Kirby: ics se Lil. B. Hyde. 
1915...)T. iCh. Evans, Jr. JE. ee Mee awe Jd. ATAVINSS 2 cube Lil. B. Hyde. 
1916...) W. ein. Schmidt... .. Se j . Mrs. Q. F. Feitner. 
1917...|J. M. Barnes......|Fr. Quimet........ z Mrs. W. A. Gevin. 
1918...|No match.........|No match......... Mts. L. C. Stoekcon, 
1919...) J. a a ...|Marion Hollins. 
1920.../J. .|Mrs. Q. F. Feitner. 
1921...) W. .|Mrs, W. A. Gavin. 
1922 M. . |Alexa. Stirling. 
1923...| 2. . |Alexa. Stirling. 
1924...) W. i ings.|W. M. .|Miss M, Hol 
1925...)/M. Smith.........|K. Carter..... / . L. Reinhart|J. $ wie ‘|Miss M. R. Jenney. 
T9265... WW Sinem. .5..5.-|F. Dolp.... cs ..-|Mi : -M. 3 .|Miss M. Orcutt. 
927...) W. Gein. < ceca se Me: 3 hae | Bs Miss M. Orcutt. 
928...)A. . A Miss M. Orcutt. 
eS idl  ASNOUPs 5.5% 06209. MOC. <cocccs sae Mrs. O. S. 11M. J. “MeCatthy, Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
1930.. .|Gene Sarazen..... - — ere 4 Mrs. G. W. Sryson. M.J.McCartny, Jr.|Miss M: Parker. 
ROS Ta He: Dudley: ..<.. 4) Moe. ... 020.605 Mrs. O. S. ‘|Leonard Martin... |Miss H. Hicks. 
90382... 1W. Hagen ..... 620 a: Morclanit: a Mrs. O. 8. mill sere} Es LEIP go leer Miss M. Parker | 
1933.. a Song Westland...... Miss L. Robinson.|M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks, 
1934...)/H. Cooper........ nee iss V of ds 3. LAUCES ose Miss M. Orcutt. 

.|John Revolia....: iss M. Miley....|J. E. Parker...... |Mrs. J. Thorne 


Metropolitan ‘Trans- Eastern 


+11 |Martin O'Loughlin. 
3 phi peas 


Pr SHOsaa” 
=f 
a 


= {Bi} ci oe oon ee p ....|S. Perry ja 

Be acfarlane...... : Crary. cca tc 

1931. eer Mdielonald Smith .....25 John Goodman C. Harris Miss H. awe 
1932.... ae Nay: ee ee a Ie G. Moreland... 5 ..<i5« S. Perry vibe oe eae 
1933... .| Willie Mnciariane: .|G. Moreland.......... “Hass a ae a 
1934..../Paul Runyan...... .(L. Hamman.......... F. Me TO ae 


Year. Winner. Year | Year. Winners. 

1608: BREA co. 89181 EE Egress 
eres. le ES 
tb09: z Maxwell.” 1521. 1934 Wik. LittegE. (U8) 


Winner. { Year. Winner. 


.|Dorothy Campbell.|!1921:/Cecil Leitch. _ ; Coc Leitch. 
i 1G. au caertt 1922./J. Wethered .|Mile. 8. La Chaume. 
.|Muriel Dodd. 1923.|D. Chambers. .|Mile. L. Le Blan. 
914.|Cecil Leitch. 1924.|J. Wethered, 1929. |Joyce Wethered. 
. |Cecil Leitcn. 1925.|J. Wethered. .|Diana Fishwick. 


.{Geo. Duncan. .}W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
.|/J. Hutchinson. 29.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
.|W. Hagen (U. S.) 


.|Hy. Vardon. oF AR A 

-|E. Ray. 1925. (U. 5S) 

.|J. H. Taylor. :|R.T.Jones.Jr.( U.S.) i 
1914.|Hy. Vardon. 1927.|R.T Jones, Jr.(U.S.)|{1935. 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
Year. Winner. ar. Winner. 


1909. Legge. 

1910. Fits “Martin, 

1911 

1912. 

1913. 

1914./G. S. 3 3 
1919. iB. 1927. 
1920.|C. B. Grier. 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
Year. Winner. 


197%, |G. Sargent. .|C. Hackney. .|Leo Diegel. 
1913.|Alb. Murray. 4.|/Leo Diegel. 30.}/Thos. Armour. 
.|K. Keffer. 5.|Leo Diegel. . |W. Hagen. 

.|J. D. Edgar, .|MacD. Smith. .|Hy. Cooper. 
.|J. D. Edgar. .|T. Armour. . Kirkwood. 
W..H. Trovenger, ||1928.|Leo Diegel. 
1922. |A. Watrous. 


Ry der Cup, emblematic of the world’s team , Runyon, Revolta, Dutra, Wood, Smith, Picard and 
upremacy in golf, was won by the American | Parks. The British players were oe cag Saree 
y Walter agen, at Ridgewood, N. J., | R. Whitcombe, Padgham, Allis, 


EB. 
985. In the American team were Sarazen, | combe, and Perry. The score was, us S., 9; Britain 3. 


POLO RECORDS. 


Been played since the days of the Byzantine Emperors and was popular in the Eleventh Gontitiy. 
ockey on horseback’’ was taken up by the British Army, at home and in India. 


“F cRNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES. one: 8S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS; | 
‘Hurlingham, England) —America, 2 pen—(1920) Meadow Brook, 12; Cooperstown, — 
‘America: 1, Lous iE Stodaard, 2 3. Piety Great Neck, 8: Mockaway @  ClOe3) 
3 Watson Webb; Back, Mil- | Argentine, 14; weedOW. Briok, 2. : 
a3 et ea H. A Tomkinson: Peaskee, aan 
é arrett; or Wodel ouse; Back, Brook, 2. ie 2 a ok 6; 
ani oin 
feadow Brook, L. I.)—United. states, (1928) Meadow Brook, 8; U, iste 192 
= es; England, 0. United org 1, J. Watson | frurricanes, 11: Sands Point, ae * (1930) 7B (LD i 


Thomas Hitchcock jr.; Malcolm Steven- ae 
faek. Devcren Milburn. eee 1, Major PS eek. (1931) Santa Foul (Argentine), u 


ae 2, Major F. =f Shenae 3, Major 
ack, Lewis L, Lacey + (1935) Greentree, 7; A 
6 dow Brook, L. 1.)—America, 2 matches; Junior—(192! 20) thy 
( faret i, Watson Webb: 2, Thomas Philadelphia, 
tr. Be alcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- hunters 17; 
"ngland: 1, Capt. R. Geor 8; 2, 
+3, Co T.T. Resrk Back, Major Judith, 
Us? army 
. 1.)—Ameri . 8. K 
Les meer ee SES cE Old Oaks 13; 
1535) Oh Old. ‘Alte en, 12; sive eet, ai ; 
Be We : POST Eel nd 
8 io oes | Alken Kuleni (6. (1582) U8. Army, 1 
: ‘Accentiina (all matelies) si 1933) Aknusti, 11; Acree 9. (1934) Burnt Mills, 
. Nelson; 3, John B. ae States Army, 4, (1935) Aiken Knights, 
18; Bum LU Negi Championshi Pe 
‘Meadow Brook, L. 1) America won 2 nterco egiate va Si a9 el eae 
hes; England, none, America, 1, Eric Pedley; ayer aricrt Yale, tis Ay 1028) dite 
B. . Ve bs Sho POP. = eA joan. Eliteheook, | Jr.; ; a 6; Hi Hatvard (1932 Yale, 1 "te 
‘ mglan era a iB 
he mpey Buen ene C. T. I. Roark; Back, (1933) Princeton, io? Harvard, 9. 


phrey 


12: aia iekter: Military Academy, $ ech 
onal Military Title Cup—W! Indoor Championshi ‘ew York, 

agg by_ Meadow Brook Club): pet Senior New York AC Mer opr a 
bury, N. Y., U. S. Army team won over | Junior, Governors island 13; Detroit, R. 


Arm: ‘eam 10-7, 12-10, LO-3. (1925) at Indoor Intercollegiate Ch 
m iegndon, England, U.S. Army | York, April 30,1935 -Finel round ew 
ver Bit Army team, 8-4, 6-4. Academy, 634; Yale Univ., 6. 


. ~ BASEBALL IN 1935. ; 

ai 7 @RIERY IN Fehon ated tna, SPORTS IS NOW A FELONY.) 

i ery 0! any icipant in professional sports, | bribery in sports to get a partict ant to “thro 

Pao y York Sta rene ee Sear pone hale my vors was eee to me essional baseball play! ye! 
. new law s s 

000. funder, the Sohanyer bill signed | sional baseball inpers, it shall aa ee 


anon May 8 hockey players, Soraee, or an th layer _ 
Under the previous law, bribery or attempted | participates in any a rossi pamenae Sport 


al 
= 4-0 a : THE WORLD SERIES IN 1935. > » ae 1z 
: e Detroit American e Cl 
on es ae A eine ee the Chicago National League team (Cubs), 4 com 


ga _ First Game—AT DETROIT, os a face oe ourth eee CHICAGO, OCT, 5. “d 
> EB eOwOle wee sto. . be 
~ Ghteago el he AH 200 000 001-3 7 0! Chicago....:! coh 80 2 
Lat) (aie ne ca 000 000 0000 4 38 atteries—Crowder and Cochrane; 
M4 Batteries—Warneke and Hartnett; Rowe and | Root and Hartnett. 
Cochrane. vy 
Second Game—AT DETR T Fifth enn eg ocr. 6. 
Be. Chicago......:... 000 O10 200-3 6 1| Dettolt.......... 000 000 00 1-1 
A xed ries— Roo ee Ont OA —-S aS 4 ya Shane, oid Covtaeiiad ow. tel 
atteries— t, Henshaw, Kowalik dd Hart- ae 8; # 
nett; Bridges and Cochrane. BD and Hartnett. ; 
Third Ashe eg CHICAGO, OCT. 4 Sixth Game—AT DETROIT, OCT. 7. 
Detroit.....0 00 ae 040 01-6 12 2} Ohieagos. oie dete 001 020 000 
' Chicago..... 020 010 002 00—5 10 3] Detroit.......... 100 101 001-4 
Batteries—Auker, Hogsett, Rowe and Cochrane; 
7 Lee, Warneke, French and Hartnett. 
a F) COMPOSITE SCORE OF WORLD SERIES GAMES... 
-* \ 
“ae DETROIT TIGERS. nel 
4 , G ABR HTB 2B 3B ae BB SO SBAvg. PO AE 
; ~ 6.1993" 6 Fs _ 0° 2 5. 7.0 +5263 14 ; Cate 
d ent at 8 eee 0 4,1°0. (292° 533 sam 
wih Ze. 4, 9.1253. 0 0, 2° 1 od) 2375 « eae 
2 J6, 1 1°40 ,0, 1 1 0-0. :167- tio aoe 
b- 622. 2 6 7 1°07 8 5 8.0 278° )12 Fea 
‘ 6.26 1.10.15 3 1,0 0.1) 0 .385 (38 ~ 25s 
3 .421.-kh £ 00.01: QO) 2250 0 0 
624 1°79 2 O10 2 & 0 .292"13 01280 
Py Aes FT. 0. 0 UO. 2) 3A 050 46 5 1 
iW 236710; )"0 0 0.2. 4° 0 000 ]2 Soe 
, 2.8 O63. S°k- Oo 0.0 1 9 250. -2) eee 
4 Boe Doke 2 O70 he 310. 375 1 5 0 
q i 2) e°0) © 0° 0,0) 0D, O- .000”' OF oa 
ee 4:0. 0 0 0-0 0,0. 0\:0', 0 000) ae SU 
77 ES: 2-1 bd 0. 0..0 1°60 0 (333 2a 
E : EL DCHIE RANT Cs woe 7.0% vie lees Sins 206 21 516711 1 12527 1 .248 165 70 9 
y - 2 
“ CHICAGO CUBS. A 
a Bat. | t 
< .- G ABR ea a 3B HR BB SO SBAvg. P A E 
= 6°25 2 0.0 2°20 A6O 1 eee 
3 8 3 2 2b 0:20" | 1338 15, AGRE 
0.34.4 0.01 1.0,..200,85 (ae 
2 24°7'0- 0 1°O 2-0 .333 4 as 
1-27410 0 0 1 0 3:0 .292 33 Sem 
2 613,1°50 2° 114-0 (200 8 Fee 
1, 3°37 0 .:0«0 0 6° O> .125 SS poe 
2S SEP LO 242 1b. 2227) See 
3 4°2°0 0 .0:4°4.0: (250 16° tors 
f&- PP 0790 (O'-0. 0-0" 2200 - 2 ae 
OO Oo O00, 0 0-2 0) O*4000 '-0, ieee 
2°Or0 Of0 0, 0 O° OO 7000; *) 1 ae 
BE 270) ..0" OB 2 10 250 1 2 0 
T+. 68 OL0-0.0° 0-0 0 1000 Be Bae 
2: Ps EP 2 ?O 10.10 ~O «0", 0 “6600, 10") 2A 
O00) 0 60 40 2-701, 000 gO ae 
LO) £21) 0,-0. 0 100.0 1,000 00 020s 
ie @'0..0°0 0-0 1 °C 2000’. 0°) Omn 
— HK Kr ee Oe CC 
202 18 48 73 6 2 51129 1 .238 164 74 6 24 
P COMPOSITE SCORE BY rag Paha 
- 10 We BOON EP eee ee Ia ae ee : 5, 5 4 af Z 


BABE RUTH'S HOME "RUN RECORD. 


Babe Ruth announced his retirement as an active CHAMPIONSHIP Pree 
player late in the season of 1934. His record of home | Year. genre Homan ieee Peco 


es and World's Series, ate rae > nae a 0 
seat = 2 oxime 915. .Red Sox...... 4 
ewe 1918. Hed Box. os 3 
RLD’ RIE Bed SOX. 3 fece 
bias Ae ape reepie A918” Red, Sox. sa: 11 
! Team |r Abi. Bed Box. «28 
920. .Yankeesr....: 
ie Se 59 
22... Yankees...... 35 
a8 : cE oes aie snes a 
1932 «, 2 GUBSiewr'=0.5« 5. 2. Yankees... o.. Bost ‘ 
—j| 1925..Yankees...... 25 = 
ae Viatad acgiste cet seis to Total..... seed 


c ‘ 7 


830 Sporting Events—Baseball. > ay Fe 
F BASEBALL WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIPS—1911-1934 > 
eee 

YDAR. Winners. Won.{ ‘Losers. Won. |/YBAR. Winners. Won. Losers. Won. 
n ..| Boston, A. L...] 4 N. ¥., Nw k.- 3 1924. .|Wash., A. L....|' 4 N.Y 3 
19l3, . | Phila., 1 eS a IN; Y:, N: Do: 1 1925. .|Pittsb’gh, N. L.| 4 Wash., A. L..:.} 3 
1914 Boston, N. L. 4 Phila., AS Tn: 0 1926. .|St. Louis, N. L.| 4 N. Y., A 3 
1915..] Boston, A. L...| 4 Phila., N. L. . 1 1927..)N. ¥., A. L....] 4 Pitts., N. L:: 0 
1916..| Boston, A. L...| 4 B’klyn, Nida. 1 1928. .1N. Y., A. L.. 4 St. Louis, N. 0 
\..1917..| Chicago, A. L 4 Naa kicg IN dace 2 1929..|Phila,, A. L...| 4 Chicago, N 1 
1918. .| Boston, A, L...:| 4 Chieago, N. GEE) 1930. ./Phila., A. L...| 4 2 
1919. , | Cincinnati,N. L, 5 Chicago, A. L. .| 3 1931..|St. Louis, N. L.| 4 3 
1920.. | Clevel’d, A. L..}. 5 B'klyn, N. L...} 2 1932. .|N. Y., Beiees 4 (4) 
fe eN92Te N. ¥., N. L.. a 8 ee a 3 19335 IN. ¥, NAG + 1 
MODDING Yas\ING Deets}. Dae Ee Res 1934. . |St. bo el N.L.} 4 3 
4 N. YON 2? |)1935..|Detroit, A. L...| 4 2 


M™025 IN. Vn A, Li... 


RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1915. 
YR. Clubs. G.| Attend. Receipts. YR. Clubs. G.) Attend.) Receipts. 


Jo16 | Boston, A.L-B’kiyn, N.L.| 5|162,859| $385,590||1926|St. L., N.U-N. ¥., A.L,. .| 7/328,051(1,207,864 
1917 | Chicago, A.L.-N.Y., N.L.. 


98,654| 425,878||1927iN. Y., A. L.-Pitts., N. L..| 4|201,105| °783,217 
1918 Boston,A. L.-Chicago WN.L. 


86,483} 179,619||1928)N. Y. ) A. L.-St. Louis, N. L: 
236,928] 722,414/|1929|Phila, A. L.-Chic, Sis be 
74,349) 564,800]|1930|Phila., A. L.-St. Louis, i L. 


1 
i 
., A.L.-B' 2 ORE 1 6}211,619) 953,772 
| 1921)N. ¥.,N. L-N. Y., A. L.. 269,976] 900,233]/1931|St. Louis, N.L.-Phila. 7| 231,587] 1,030,723 
922 | Ni ¥., N. G-N. ¥., A. Le. 185,947] 605,475||1932|N. Y., A. L-Chicago, N.L.| 4/191/998] °713? 
1923 | N. Y., A. L-N. Y., N. L.. 301,430]1,063,815]|1933/N. Y., N. L.-Wash., A. L..| 5|/164,076| 679,365 
1924] Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L. 283.695] 1.093.104||1934|St. L., N. L.-Detr., A> L.-| 7|281,510 peey it 
, N. L.-Wash., A. L. 6\286, 


2828301 1,182,354111935] Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N. L.. 


ze ’ od BASEBALL PENNANT WINNERS—NATIONAL LEAGUE, 


ais = 8 =] 8 
a gq 7 a 3 
Year. Winner. S18) 55| Manager. =| Year. Winner. So] Manager. |= 
; aes) 6) hO 5 
1902. . | Pittsburgh. 8||1919. .|Cincinnati. 686|Moran......| 8 
1903. . | Pittsburgh 8}|1920. .|Brooklyn. . 604] Robinson & 
_ 1904.. | New York 8}/1921..|New York. 614)McGraw 8 
“1905. . | New York - 8}|1922. .|New York -604)MeGraw. 8 
6.. | Chicago 116]36| .763|Chance. . 8}/1923..|/New York .621|MeGraw. 8 
1907 Chicago . .|107|45] .704)Chance. . 8}|1924. .|New York. ‘ -608|MeGraw. 8 
908. . | Chicago. -}|_ 95|55) .643]Chance...... £ 1925..|Pittsburgh.... 8 
909.. | Pittsburgh. . 2 .}110|42]724|Clarke.. 2.2! 1926. .|St. Louis... ... 8 
Heit | Sega] Saas ae cranes] SIRE JRO | Sl ele iie. | 8 
Aye .. | New York..... i ceGraw.... .-|St. Louis. ..... 5|591. 
-» 1912..| New York... .. 103/48] .682|McGraw....} 81/1929. .|Chicago.......| 98154 ‘i MeGatiinn a 3 
*  1913.. |New York..... 101/51] .664)/McGraw... .| 8//1930. ./St. Louis. ..... 92)62| .597|Street. ... 8 
» 1914. .|Boston.... 2... 94/59] .615|Stallings.... . 8]]1931..|St. Louis. ..... 101/53} .656|Street.......| 8 
4915. | | Philadelphia. : ©] 90]62| .592|Moran. .:..:} 8|/1932. /|Chieago. | 22/7. 90|64|.584|Grimm.!.//.) 8 
1916..}Brooklyn...... 94/60} .610|Robinson....} 8/}1933..|New Fork te 91/61). 599)Terry . ey 
1917.. |New York..... 98/56) -636]McGraw... .}| 8/|1934../St. Louis...... 95|58|.621|Frisch....... 8 
» 74918..|Chicago... 2... 84/45] .651|Mitchell..... 8||1935..(Chicago. ~....-(100!54|.649|Grimm... ... | 8 
AMERICAN LEAGUE, 
a 
P= dis} een 
q S| Year. Winner. ©/3|58| Manager. | 2 
8 ES |e0|crn de 
8]|1919. .}Chicago....... 88152] .629/G1 “8 
-| 8]/1920: :/Cleveland: : 2: 98|56| .636|Spenker ve 3 
«| 8}}1921.. >| .641|/Huggins...../ 8 
« 190 .| 8}}1922. 0} .610|/Huggins.....] 8 
8 «1 81/1923. -645|Huggins..... 8 
20% 8]|1924, 597|Harris.....:.| 8 
~ 3909:.|D 98]54| . : 8 1938. estore e 
1910... Priadeiphia,. 102/48} | ‘} s}]1927- Rael pageing, 8 
- 1911.: | Philadelphia. ; :}101]50) - s||1928. - ; [656 Mugeing: 3 
oe at Beret “Pate 105/47]. 8}|1929.. Philadelphia. . .]104|46] .693 Mack. ‘ 8 
1913. | Bhiladelphta. 96/57] .62 8}|1930. .| Philadelphia. . .|102|52].662|Mack 8 
1914. . | Philadelphia. . ‘| 99|53]: 8]| 1931. .| Philadelphia. . .|107|45 : 8 
1915... | Boston........ 101|50} .669|Carrigan... | 8}/1932::|New York : i 8 
1916... |Boston........ 91/63] .591|Carrigan....| 8/1/1933. .|Washington...| 99/53]. is 
+. 1917..|Chicago....-.. 100/54) .649/Rowland...,} 8|/1934. .|Detroit .. 656| Cochrane. 
1918... |Boston........| 75(51|.595|Barrow...... 8]]1935. - [Detroit .”... |] 93|58| .616|Cochrane.... 3 
NG En 
| HOW PLAYERS DIVIDED WORLD SERIES MONEY. 
‘ Winning ~ |. Losing inning Losing 
Year. | G. Players’ Share.|Playets’ Share.|} Year. | G. Players” Share.|Players’ Share 
"1912 |*8 |Boston...... .$4,022| New York.... 2,666 ca ington 
1913 | 5 Philadephia. 3/246|New York.. > 3368 ieee 7 Dittabuse x see 3509 os carr 
191 4 oston reek 2, B12 Bingen. 2.031 1926 7 \Cards..'.- 2 ae riverine 3/417 
1916 | 5 Pogen is 3/910 Brooklyn... 9'834 1938 4 es 13 Cardinals arty 
BY & |Chicago.....- 3,669) New work. + 2,442]! 1929 | 5 |Phila....%°-) 6,003| Chicago. 2008 
1918 | 6 Boston. ways £102|Chicago..... . _ 671 |} 1930 | 6 Philadelphia. 5,038| Cardinais "536 
Bea oe 1 einnati.,.. 5,225 Ghiicago:.. «+ 8,254]! 1931 | 7 |Cards.......; 4,484! Athletics, 2'9 
1920) 7 Cleveland... 4'204 Brooklyn... - 2,387]| 1932 | 4 }Yankees....) 5'010|Gubs rare 
92 ants....... 5.265 Yankees. . 3,510|| 1933 | 5 |Giants.. ; 4'599| Senators 3) 
1922 | +5 |Giants.:121 2! 4,470/ Yankees: ....°3!225|| 1934 | 7 |Gardinale.... 5'941)"T : r3i3 
, 1923 6 |Yankees..... 6,100 Giantess o: 4,112|| 1935 | 6 /Tigers........ 


*Second game tie, 6—6, 11 innings. + Second game tie, 3—3, 10 innings. 


ee ee 


-Oimen. ~ 


_ Sehroll, Austria,; covered,the 2.3 mile course in 2 m. | 17, 1935 
eR 


Sporting Events—Baseball. 831 


CHAMPION' BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
Year. Player. Club. Average. Year. Player. Club. Average - 
T9108. 22 ck Magee........ Philadelpiiia. | .331, |11993.......|Hornsby......|8t. Louis... 
TOP tas Wagner...... Pittsburgh 334 aa Boosey: 33 
PON CE: Zimmerman,..|Chicago.....: 1372 .|Hornsby. 408 
Tere Regs Daubert....../Brooklyn..... -850 Hargrave 1353 
1914.00.03 Daubert... ...|Brooklyn....: 1329 P. Waner 1380 
WOU. ie. <. Doyle........ New York. ..:| 1320 Hornsby ‘387 
Ce ee Ghasiers. dc... Cincinnati. :::} 1339 O'Doul.. 398 
i A ee Roush........ Cincinnati. ... .341 Terry........ 401 
BOERS. weak Wheat.......|Brooklyn....! .335 Hafey..... 12. 349 
LOTT. ats.s « Cravath. ..... Philadelphia . . -321 O'Douke.-3.&+ Brooklyn... 366 
FS208 Hornsby....../St. Louis. ...: :370 Kleist fuss Philadelphia. .| 368 
FORTS. 2 2: Hornsby....../St. Louis. : 1.1 -397 P. Waner.....|Pittsburgh....] (36 
1922...... :|Hornsby...... ISt. Louis..... 401 Vaughan..... Pittsburgh... | .385_ 
Year Player. Club Player. 
BORG So s 3< CODING coc ch cat Detroit Hei es 
a) eae O77: Vp See Detroit Sager 
Ji ee ABest 5 «2s Detroit Heilmann 
OG Roe Sn Detroit Manush. .. 
AGIA. iets SGD? vcck c6 = Detroit .|Heilmann.. . .| Detroit. . 
MI eee aes RODE. ooeb teks Detroit 37! (ealln: sss Washington... 
BEG ole o5's Speaker...... Cleveland.....]  . 92 Fonsecta...... Cleveland....] .369 
ik Re ae SV Aids alctons etroit as ~ Simmons..... Philadelphia..| .381 
BRE BS ta ¢ ODDS Leche. Detroit Simmons..... Philadelphia..| .390 
14 Dec anc ees Detroit . |Alexander. ...}|Det.-Bost..... -367 
BUANT +." cee 3 SONS Bra Jars St. Lo FOsE. Ue Philadelphia. . 356 
192] Swe sate Heilmann..... Detroit ; 1934 Gehrig yo. cscs New York.... .363 
ae or SE eee St. Louts..... 419 1935 (unof.).|Myer........ Washington .. -350 
STANDING OF CLUBS AT THE CLOSE OF 1935 SEASON. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
ES a 2k 2 ee By 
Pes. oS w oe ee atpia 35 . 
Bit Seas bn 2S SaS85 R83 Gg: 
S Ssgeg8¢es aSmaxu age; aod 
EeesERgH Sas 8 2AsrezseSee-8 8 
oo 2883828 Sa soe Byes? & 8 SB .3c¢ 8 5 
QaAwOomobkane 4m OnAzarmmA.on Ase Ay! 
Detroit... 2... 11 15 13 11 12 17 14 93 58 .616 | Chicago..... 8 14 15 17 14 13 19 100 54 .649 
New York 11 .. 14 12 11 15 12 14 89 60 .597 | St. Louis...14 .. 8 11 16 14 15 18 6 58 .623 
Cleveland... . 8 .. 13 12 15 15 12 82 71 .536 | New York. 8 14°... 14 13 14 12 16 91 62 .595 
Boston...... 9 9 9 .. 13 12 10 16 78 75 .510| Pittsburgh. 711 8 .. 11 13 16 20 86 67 .562 
Chi Disad. 1 910 9 .. 12 11 12 74 78 .487 | Brooklyn oS. SD an, . Tt 16 70 83 .458 
Wash’gton 19 7 710 10 11 12 67 86 .488] Cincinnati. 8 8 8 8 11 13 12 68 85 .444 
St. Louis.. 5 10 6 12 11 10 11 65 87 .428 | Phila’phia 710 6 9 9.. 14 64 89 .418 
Philadelphia.. 5 6 10 6 10 10 11 58 91 .389 | Boston 3:4 5 2 610 8...) S8 11sR2e 
Games lost...58 60 71 75 78 86 87 91 Games lost.54 58 62 67 83 85 89115 4 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE. 
a 2 > Ef ere = : sit SS et Sake s = : 
Steere se anys TS ges Ae Poet «S on ee 
3) 8 De SS ae ag he ee, ee ae Bt 
& 8 24428 =i 9 $8 oto St ee 
3 Ba2e22eg > 2 5 38 4a oe 
g 4 a Fes 3 a 3.2/2 3 543 aee 
: ee Ge" 22388 8 S85 54 2 8° aie See 
SS M0 Gos pan Fos! Shasace Qe sme 
Min’polis....-. 14 9 14 13 13 14 14 91 63 .591| Montreal.... 10 10 13 13 15 15 16 92 62 1597 
India’ p lis 8 .. 7 15 12 16 12 16 86 66 .559| Syracuse...12 .. 8 1413 1111 18 87 67 .565 
Kan. City 1315 .. 5 11 11 12 17 84 70 .545| Buffailo....12 14...9 91413 15 86 67) .562 
Columbus 9 717... 11 11 14 15 84 70 .545| Newark....10- 712 .. 13 10 15 14 81 71 1533 5 
St. Paul......... 9 91111... 13 9 13 75 78 .490| Baltimore.. 8 913 9.. 1112 16 78 74 .513 
Milwaukee 8 61111 9 .. 15 15 75 79 .487 | Toronto. 711.911 11 .. 16. 138 78 S76eR60e 
Toledo... ...: 1720 BAS Tose +8 86 .427| Rochester... 711 8 710 6. 12 61 91 1 
Louisville 8 5 5 6 9 810... 51 98.349) Albany....6 5 78 5 9 9 49 104 .320 
Totals.....63 66 70 70 78 79 86 9 Lost... .62 67 67 71 74 76 91 104 
: PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE. 
FIRST-HALF FINAL STANDING. SECOND-HALF FINAL STANDING. ~ 
VE i” 36 “433 | san Fr %6 40 “608 | Seattt Yo 58 ve 
Portland....31 39 .43: an Fran... r eattle....: 5 
Deiat an Son metas 40 1429 | Mission. ./159 44 .573| Oakland....50 53 


3 


ae '577 | Seattle. .... 485 
oe a 30 BF Ricamaita a0 42 .417| Portland....56 47 .544 | Sacramento.45 = 4387 


Foitywood._36 35-.507 | Missions....28 43 .394 | Los Angeles.52 51 “505 | Hollywood, .37 65. .363 
Ho 
| 


SKIING IN 1935. I ' 


United States Championship, Canton, 8. D., Jan. (be 2 Risen Championship won by Miss Ellis- 
27, 1935, won by Ray Mikkelson, Auburn, Calif., he m0. TEAL Ohi ehip—Zunichy, Swit aes 
with 224.10 points; best jumps, 172 and 184 ft.; S. | 99/547manon championship on hot eae 
Fredheim, Minneapolis, second, 221.10 pts.; C. = pea: second, France, 188 pts.; third, Austria, 

4 pts. ' ‘ “ 
: : World’s Record Jump—A new world record for 

United States Downhill Champtonship—Rainier ski-jumping was claimed for Reidar Andebsen, who 

National Park, Wash., April 13, won by Hannes | cleared 311.60 it. at Planica, Yugoslavia, March 


; 


rm f eo 


American Asssoiation? 
nternational 
| Pacine Coast—First Half 
Second half 
NYP—First half 
~ Second half 
_ Southern. , 


*San Francisco 
Scranton 
*Binghamton 


.. Oklahoma City 
..tSt. Joseph 

. Springfield 
loomington 
eee 


AEs econ! id half. 
t Dixie—First half i 
‘Second SEF OS) ES si epee are Palestine 
estern Ass’n—First half Springfield 
half *Ponca City 


i ALL STAR 
g allstar game played annually between 


ced team: the American and National League 
1 benefit fund was held at Cleveland, 


SCORE BY. cays tow ie 


hbases—"National aie 5; American League, 7a 
J. Dean, 1 in 1; Gomez, 3 in 6; Harder, 1 in 3. Struck out—By 
J. Dean, 1; Gomez, 4; Harder, Fr 
Losing pitcher—Walker. 


fe aa 1in i 
e rs eet 
‘ Gomez, "Winning pitcher—Gomez. 


Se ord half... 

Bi-State—First Yar? 
‘Second half. 

Evangeline. 

Ga. aie ages 


é Fargo-Moorhead 
Washington 
*Monessen 
*Won play-off series. 
+Davenport finished ‘first on regular schedule play 
but lost in play-offs. 
tIn play-off Springfield won series, 4 games to 2. 
but Bloomington was proclaimed winner by league 
president; following refusal of Springfield team to 
replay final game, protested by Bloomington. 


GAME, 1935. 
O.,0n July 8, 1935, and won by the American League 
all-star combination by a score of 4 to 1. More than 
70,000 spectators witnessed the game. 


0 1 0 0 o—1i 
ie S20 0 1 0 0 0 O—4 
League: Foxx 3, Cronin. 

Hits—Oft Walker, 2 in 2 innings; Schumacher, 
Walker, 2; Schu- 
Bases on balls—Oft Walker, 1; Schumacher, 1; 
Umpires—Ormsby (A. Te 


aN 
I; ay opmes, 8 (N. L.), at first base; Geisel (A. L.), at second base, and Sears (N. L.), at third base 
and a half innings; Magerkurth at plate; Geisel at first base; Sears at second base, and Ormsby 


for remainder of game. 
f All-Star Games. _ First game, at Chi- 
1933. : 


. HE. 
02 0002 8 0 
O10 0 .—4- 9 Ff 
arneke, Hubbell and J. 
omez, *Crowder, Grove and R. 


Time of game—2:08. 


SECOND GAME, at New York, July 10, 1934. 
ii RE et 

\abterieans 000 261 ea 14 Z 
Nationals 8 

Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder, “Dlakey, ia. 
Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, Dean, 
Frankhouse, Hartnett, and Lopez. 

Paid attendance—48,363. 


HANDBALL CHAMPIONS IN 1935. 


1 eM eroboltinn singles—Bob Ford, un- 
4 Metropolitan doubles—William Lauro 
Titolo, Brooklyn Central ¥Y. M. C. A 
ane State. singles—Angelo Trulio, New York 
WN. Y. State doubles—Ea Hahn and John 
Vy, Pastiae A.C. 


mal singles—Henry Herz, Bedford 
Juntor national doubles—Dick Bruck 

Knopp, City A. C. 
ational dou singles—Joe ~Platak, Chicago. 
oe doubles—Joe Gordon and Andrew 


pec Cc. A. singles—Sam Atcheson, 
.) ¥. M. C. A. National Y. M: 
‘ie Atcheson and Walter Streuli, 


(Contributed by Harold Rosenthal, New York City.) 


One-Wall— Metropolitan s#nylés— Harry Gold- 
stein, Trinity Club. Metropolitan doubles—Ralph 
Adelman and Solly Goldman, Trinity Club. 

Y. State singles—Dave Margolis, Trinity Club. 
wy ‘Y. State doubles—Cy Alexander and Saul 
Schmookler, Trinity Club. 

National _singles—Jack Londin, Trinity Club. 
National doubdles—Daniel Levinson and Dave 
Margolis, Trinity Club. 

Hard-Ball = Wational singles—Eric Peet, Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. GC. A. Nattonal doubles—James V. 
ar William Ryan, Brooklyn Handball Club. 

S. A. L.—Team champions- —Abraham Lincoln 
High School. 

Women—Metropolitan one-wail 

Miriam Sperber, unattached. 


j 


pang hee 


FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA, 


pe ame and Location. Seats. 


6) .|City-owned and operated. . 
Univ. of Pa., Franklin Field. 
Ohio State University 

niversity of Pittsburgh 5 
‘University of Michigan...... 


gnive ity of Tlinois 


a ‘aly. of Chicago: Stagg Field 
‘ Comiskey Park (B. B.) 


University of Iowa.......... 
|Princeton nergayiiee © pcvesies 


000; Ithaca... 5 Cornell University... 


City. Name and Location. 


Pittsburgh... .|Forbes Field (B. 
Columbia. dest U0 
.|Braves Field (B 4 
.| University of ‘Washington. 3 
Columbia Univ., Baker Field 
Syracuse University 
Duke University . . 
Sportsman Park (B. 
Univ. of West Virginia 
) 


Griffith Park (B,. 
rgia Sch. of Tec! 


University of Texas..... 
-| University of Indiana. 
Basket Gahveeit 
.| Buckne! vers 
caer (B tf 
Vondertis 


rea “B. B. bE 
ashville,.... B Be, oy. 


aa, 


atte Ss expressed in minutes and ey Dollars 
. er’s Ware of the purse. 
3 280 1 fet or 1760 yard 
&'mile, or 660 feet, or 220 y 


A 


A mile is 
irlong is one-eighth of 
; + sign = 70 yards. 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 


ae Winner, weight. 


1928/High Strung (122). 
1929|}Whichone (125). 
1930|Jamestown (130 
1931/Top Flight (12 


1927|Nimba (123).. 

1928 pean age (126) 
1929|The Nut (119)........... 
1930 Gallant Fox (126) 
1931/Twenty i (126) 


sr. Winner, age, weight. 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 
jDollars. | 


Fur. 


~ 
i 
[~ 
, 
on 


ray sar 
ocr 


ppp 
creer 


i 
or 


} 
oer 


AARAAAARABAIAAAAMD 
Pier 


pe 
our 


SHS See eS See eee ee eee eee 
Hom be BD SD ED ND be at BN ENS tt Fa ft fe fon pf off df 


UT DON 9 SO tt BD 9 tT tt 


DOIN 


RK 


N ( 


: 


Ee 


ta 


ie pe i i a 
ONS 5 Go te BO OO a 
aby D 
rondidndndn 


g % 


is 
Oo 
diddy 


IW NNNNNNNNND 
os 


<x 
Oo 
kal 


ww 
he ie 
woe 

-_ 


rect ot beh fp hf fo dh po 
WWWHWWWWHWWWWWWWEE 


eee: 


2. 
2.42 1-5 


Fur.; Time. 


Tye Ture. 


| 


BELMONT PARK. 


Time. Nese sae 


For winners in earlier \years at all of the chief. 


tracks in this country consult The World Alma 


Prior to this issue. 


—_ 


BELMONT STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS). 


Winner, weight. 


Peter a Sten 
RAMEE RTO). canines oo qaeceue 
Joe Maddon (126) 
MWHOD ARO) occ ce ce kode tale 
Prince Eugene (109) 
Luke MeLuke (126) 
The Finn (126) 
Friar Rock (126 
Hourless (126) 
Johren (126). 

\Sir Barton (126 
Man 0’ War. (126)... 
\Grey Lag. 


{i v (12 

|\Mad Play BBs. Sac tenons 
American Flag (126) 
‘iGrasader.(19G) “).5 cen ches 
Sane o (126).. 

Vito (126) 


0|}|Blue Larkspur (1% 


600//Gallant Fox (126). 


ize 
|Whichone (1 
-200)| 


780||Twenty Grand a 
2-5 a ,690!|Faireno (126) . 


NNOCENONWNADODSSINO-IN 


NNN NNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNN: | 
012 9 09 9 69019 9 19 09 9 bat tt tt tO RO Rts 


WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). 


Winner, weight. 


Sir Barton (118)........... 
Man o’ War (118) 
Leonardo II (118).. 
Snob II A i 
Zev (118).. 


e (118) afd 
Chance Shot (118)......... 
Wirtorian’ (118)-05. 3 jee oe 
Blue Larkspur (118)........ 


‘Boatswain Leg FA or SAGO 
| The Dar 5 


'b (118). 
"11 ef Singing Wood (11 


Rosemont. (118) 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP 
Winner, age, weignt. 


0 00 G0 G0 Go CO. Go Ge GO | 


(2.00 00 G0 GO 


G00 


(3 YR. AND UP 
fur.| Time. {Do 


1916|The Finn (4) pan 
lol? Ormesdale (4) (111) 


Winner, weight. 
Prudish (111 


Yr. ee 


2 
eA How Fair (1 ac 


1929 Sw 

- 1930 Snowflake 
1931;Tambonr ( wy 
2 Top Flight 21). 

933 Edelweiss ( Ui 


GBR 


Moc 


90.00 00 00 


G0 i ipa bo Go 9 O9 bo bo bo bo HA ED O0E 
SS~300150 00 530001 


(00 20:90 00 00 G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 GO 


Hh ph eh he peat kf ed fe kb 
Bh a tet tat et pet pt 


600||Gallant Fox (118 


|}Corn Tassel (5) (168) 
Paul Jones (3) (106). 
Audacious (5) (120). 
Capt. Alcock (5) (108) 


Crusader (4 
5||Dolan (4) (105).. 
patent (4) (112)... asia acho 
MoKatam (4) (123) ....... 
White Clover "a sf) (115).. 
Equipoise (5) (13 
Ladysman (4) ( iy Pee cee 
Head Play (5) (114) 


) 
Chance Play (4) (125)...... 
Reigh Count 3) (1+) 
Diavolo (4) (12. ie 


teste gerne 


Twenty Grand ai 
'|Gusto (114) 


RBVISHVSe 


Sooe 
Reee 


4 


| SPNNNNNNNNWNWNNH 


8 


1.13 4-5 
Taps (119) -5 
Pantelia (224). “9 
Glade (114)... 5 
Dreadnaught ( 


9; Dustemall (115).. 


Tl gels lol ce orl ol el el el ol 
epererrenyeryenteyvery at eyan rey 
ee 


Beanie M. (119 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP). 
Winner, age, weight. 


0||Happy Gal (114 
0||Plat Eye (120 


Fur.| Time. |Dollars. 


Winner, — 


Arcady (112). 
Galetian (122 
Draconis (112 

Dice (125. 

Blue Larkspur (122) 
Black Majesty (115) 
Equipoise (125) 
Trene’s Bod (122) 


pasts 
a 


AWMIAIAIOaInd 
NOOOORM WANE 


Black Boe (122) 


Sesoleor ect 
or 


Marriel (123) 


GRAND NAT’L. STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP). 
Fur.| Time. |Dollars 


Winner, age, weight. 


Duettiste (12) (145) 
1925|Duettiste (13) (154) 
2 ban Q ver te) (170) 

‘ Ro; E 
‘orenno (138) 


Tourist II (7) ee 
133|Chenango (6) Re 
34|Rock Lad (4) (143). 
Be Are Light (10) (154). 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 
_ Winner, weight. 
Beatrice (109) 


925|Bubbling Over (422). 
9 pie olorous (112)... 


& 
eo 
aa 


3 
1.36 1-5| 5,410 


4.51 2-5| 10,375 
445 10/650 


Q||Friar’s Carse (112) 


6.00 1-5 
6,03 
Erne II (5 : 

Jolly Roger (5) (165 ) 

Jolly Roger (6). (167) 

Are Light (5) (151) 

Are Light (6) (159) 


0}/Green Se (4) Geo 


Battleship (7) (147) 
Snap Back (5) (137 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 

Winner, weight. 
Mother Goose (112) 
Pandera (1 ies 


Rileiss 
whore 
aes 
tit 


eee (119). 
Blue “a Boys (119).. 
Motto (119) 


FSi tetstetstetcara | 
SHOR AK 
Ses99999S059 
Berner 

Pde 

Fdididn 


Fur. Time. |Dollars 


mb 


i) 
wo 
1 
on 


al 
11 
re 
i. 
T 
1. 
a 
iM 
1, 
a 
1. 
LB 


Fa Le bt hat pe dt 
HOR oOr 
cet 

Cue or 


1035. winners at Belmont Park—Appleton Memorial, eae ite 16 fur.; 3,42M._ Acorn a ; 


hey National Stallion, Delphinium ; 
‘al Highweight, Sation; 6 tur.; 1. 10%. 


5 fur.; 0.5834; $11,720. Manhattan, Count Arth ; 
Whitney Gold Trophy (United Hunts), Bushrangery 


OWNS, winners (1935)—the Bunker Hill, Discovery; 9 fur.; 1.5144. The Massachusetts, 


longs; 1,494 ($18,750). 
43 36 


supp! fur.; : 
The C mstitution, Infidox; 6 fur 
t te 


The Miles Standish Stand Pat; 
The M assasor Pn gee Bip 5 
e grim, Some Pomp; 6 fur.; 
fur.; 1.52. The Lexington-Concord, Candimate; 84 fur.; Lat 


8 furlongs; 1.37. The P: 24 
The CommonwealthjBoxthorn; ena 
1.113%. The Atlantct, 


EMPIRE CITY. 


b29 He: x 21 
BO) Qu n. 1 
iS tignnalg ur 


NNNNNNNNNNWN 
Sea es 


g Pane at Empire City—The Butler; 
r.; 1.09%. The Sc Niet Ng ae Bid; 
Were The Broadview, I Isaiah 
) ‘ 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP): 
Winner, age, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars, — 


Frisius (4) 


Questionp "eon. 


D 

Faireno (5) (11 As 

Top Row (4) (115). 
Toyards; 


1,42. 


‘ 
Eee ery 9 fur. 1.53; 3, ,675._ Autumn Day 


e Yorktown, ee 


8 fur.; 
; 1.0934. The New Rochelle, Some Pomp; 6 aes 


a 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 835 @& 
” 
SARATOGA. ; 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS' STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). i 
Xr. Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. | Dollars. Winner, weight. Fur.| Time, |Dollars ; 
Se Ae Ne ee EB eel aed RE Soe fess rab e 5 
1909 Rocky Pr aaae Maas 6 {1.13 1-5] 17,160}/Hilarious (129)............ 1u - 06 5,800 
910) Novelty (13 @ R14 19,140') Dalmatian (129)......0.... 10 10 4,825 
lols Brinphurst Oi3y.. 6 /1.12 2-5) 4,100 |Rock View (129)..........: 10 FS 06 3-5 2,725 
1914) Regret (127)...... --| 6 {1.16 2-5} 9,590 Roamer (123). .».| 10 {2.04 3,000 
1915 Spee a CESO Bosse kee ek 6 {1.13 4-5) 9,150 |Lady Rotha (106) 10 |2.11 2-5] 2,150 
1916/Campfire (130)............. 6 /1.14 3-5) 18,850 Spur (129)......... 10 |2.05 3,125 
1917|Sun Briar (130)............ 6. |1.15 3-5) 30,600 |Omar Khayyam (12 10 |2.08 4-5} 5,350 
1918)Eternal (115)............0.. 6 {1.13 3-5) 30,150,|Sun Briar (120).... 10 |2.03 1-5] 7,7 
1919|Man o' War tee Ee rer ed SKIS 24,600 Hannibal (120)... 10 |2.02 4-5] 9,835 
-1920) Leonardo II (115).......... 6 |1.12 2-5) 33,850|/|Man o’ War (129). -| 10 |2.01 4-5} 9,275 
1921) Morvich (130)...........%- 6 |1.12 3-5) 34,900) Sporting Blood (116)......:] 10 |2:05 4-5| 10,275 
1922/Dunlin (115).............. 6 }1.12 2-5) 38,950/|Little Chief (123).......... 10 /2.13 2-5) 11,325 
1923) Diogenes (115)............ 1.12 3-5) 46,800!) Wilderness (120)........... 10 /2.04 13,550 
1924/Master Charlie (130)....... 616/1.13 48,700!/Sun Flag (115)............ 10 |2.04 2-5} 14,675 
1925) Pompey (127).........2... 6|1.17 4-5) 42,850)|Dangerous (115)........... 10 {2.10 4-5| 13,425 
1926 rd Chaucer (115)........ 636]1.19 4-5) 48,850)/Mars (123)................ 10 {2.04 3-5} 15,050 
ue ESrOOms (LES): .. vilecsn esse’ 619/1.20 55,750}|Brown Bud (120).......-.. 10 |2.05 3-5| 29,925 
1928|\Jack High (127),.......... 646/1.18 2-5] 54,100}|Petee-Wrack (117)......... 10 |2.08 30,550 
1929/Boojum (117)........2.... 626}1.17 54,750 |Beacon Bia) (12°77). avast 10 |2.04 1-5] 31,825 
1930) Epithet CRED) -s cAse wwnin sacs 614/1.17 3-5} 55,000|/Jim Dandy (120).......... 10 |2.08 27,050 
POST Tick On (117). 0... 00... -| 644]1.20 2-5 45,950) Twenty Grand (126)....... 10 {2.04 3-5] 33,000 
1932 Laiyamen te ee a Oe 616/1.19 2-5) 41,400]]War Hero (115)........... 10 |2.05 4-5) 23,150 
1933) Bazaar (119) ............. 6i6/1.19 33,550) |Inlander (126) ............ 10 {2.08 21.050 
1934 Psyenie sa (EAR) < Fre. ws 636)1.18 4-5} 24,250|/Observant (112)........... 10 |2.05 3-5| 14,650 
1935|Red Rain (124)..... ; 6%411.19 4-5! 38,400||Gold- Foam (113) . 10 12.04 3-5| 14.675 
SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS). ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). 
<r. Winner, weight. Fur.; Time. |Doliars. | Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. Dollars. 
1915|Dominant (122)........... 6 }1.16 5,125||Waterblossom (126)........ 9 |1.57 3-5 1,160 
1916|/Campfire (122)............ 6 (1.13 1-5] 5,625 |Malachite (109)....... o---| _9 11.54 3-5} 1,720 
1917|Sun Briar GE osne sieiiattts a5 6 31.15 11,750 jSunbonnet_ (IDR) So inven cee 2.0 3,8 
1918|Hannibal LAY <= ricci Uvce 6 {1.16 1-5) 11,000//Eyelid (117)............... 10 |2.04 1-5} 6,575 
1919|}Golden Broom (122)....... 6 (1.12 4-5) 8,500)! |Vexatious (114)............ 10 |2.09 1-5) 7,265 
Soeo) Prvster (122). .0.5... 2.20 6 /1.12 3-5] _9,500/|Cleopatra (126)............ {2-07 7,275 
1921|/Morvich (122).. .-| 6 }1.12 1-5} 10,500}|Prudery (124)..........2.. 10 !2.04 1-5} 7,275 
1922/Goshawk (122).....222202: 6 [1.12 1-5) 12;750HNedna (114)..22/ 2000000001 10 |2.08 8,050 
1923'St. James (122)............ 6 |1.11 35) 12,750)|Untidy (124).............. 10 |2.05 2-5} 8,950 
1924 Sunny Son cv.) Si ae 6 1.12 3-5) 13,000] |Priscilla Ruley age eae Es 10 |2.08 9,925 
O25) Haste (122)................ 6 }1.12 2-5) 12,000/|Maid at Arms (124) «of 10 (2:07 10,625 
1926 Chance Shot (122) --| 6 j|1.13 | 15,750)/Rapture (124). 10 |2,06 7 9.275 
1927}\Ariel (122)...... 6 1.12 3-5) 18,000}|Nimba (124) 10 |2.06 4-5} 12,925 
1928 ‘Blue Larkspur (1 6 |1.13 3-5) 16,750}|/Nixie (121)..... 10 (2.10 1-5} 11,550 
1929 Whichone (122).. 6 /|1.13 4-5) 16,500/|Aquastella (121) 10 |2.04 4-5) 11,775 
1930 Jamestown (122) | 6 {1.11 2-5} 14,050||Escutcheon (117 10 2.04 1-5 13,875 
1931|Tpo Flight (119). 6 }1.12 11,000}|Risque (121)... 10 |2.05 3-5) 14,21 
1932|Happy Gal (119)....... 6 {1.13 | 9,250)|Top Flight (126) . -«| 10 |2.06 3-5 ee 
1933 ee “aa GLIG)is. cohen 6 |1.123-5} 8'500)|Barn Swallow (124) ....... 10 |206 ne 
1934 Bo tS 4 6 (1.12 1-5} 6,750}|/Hindu a RATLYS ct steer 10 |2.05 Tee 
1935 Rea. Rain (122) H 3;750}|Alberta (IH)... 26 ode ee 10 |2.05 1-5) 1350 
[Cola Stream (122). f...0.. 6 {1.13 3,750 
U. 8S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 
ee. Winner, weight. = {| Time. |Dollars. Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. 
: mt (108)....... e»--; & {1.13 2-5) 3,900)/Puss in Boots (104)........ 6 /1.13 3-5} 4,100 
Tele 1 oe G10) SPTe sc <ietcee 6 He 5,850||Hourless (125).... .-| 6 1.12 3-5} 5,850 
1917/Papp (130) 6 (|1.14 2-5} 8,975)/Sun Briar (130). 6 {1.16 2-5] 8,550 
° ity Kelly (37). 002! 6 11.12 2-5} 8,825|/Sweep On (127).. 6 {1.12 2-5) 8,525 
1918 Billy Kelly (127) T¢ap 5 5 ¥ | p 
r 6 {1.12 2- 600||Man o’ War (130). 6 1.12 7,600 
1919|Man o’ War (130) ; fi 5 i] er are b00 
1920|Nancy Lee (119) 6 {1°11 4-5} 7,900)|Prudery (127).. 6. Te ele 
1921}Morvich (125) 6 1.11 1-5] 9,075||Kai-Sang (127) ee -: tr 
1922] Martingale (130). 6 |1.15 10,075)|Zev (115)....... Bewmiater oo. 
1923/St. James (11314) 6 {1.12 3-5] 10,125]|Big Blaze (112)............ § 1-11 2-5) (9.700 
* 1924|Sunny Man (125) -| 6 |{k.13 10,225)|Sunsard (112)............. ae ie: ie 10.400 
* 1925 Pompey (125)..... -| 6 {1.16 3-5] 10.650}/Haste (125).........-..... 6 ace eo 
1926'Scapa Flow (112).......... 6 |1.14 2-5| 11,525||Kiev (116)..........25-06- 8 1.18 12,000 
1927|Nassak (115)..........-... 6 [E12 2-5} 18.250 {Vito (115)... boc d. yaeGaaere § [113 ree 
1928'Comstockery (118)......... 6 {1.13 13-275} Dwilkes (122) es a0 coon rete» 6 [1-16 | 12,025 
7929’ Caruso (122)... . 22-2222 eee 6 {112 14,000/|Jim Dandy (118).......... 146 49) oeaee 
1930' Jamestown (122).......... 6 |1.11 3-5} 13,575||Jamestown (130).........- 4 et 5 tae 
ASSL Morfair (118).........0.<-. 6 |1.11 4-5] 11,850)|Lucky Tom (122)........ * ee ae 
1932 Ladysman (125 Gt Baers 6 {1.12 3-5! 10,875|/Ladysman (127)........... oh ne 
1933 Red Wagon (117)......... en Ree ee eee 6 |1.14 2-5! 4'950 
193s. Eectewe J Due fate eae eee 6 [1.13 1-5! 8,900|!The Fighter (117)... . 2... 6 11.123-5| 8,700 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP). 
> Yr: Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. 
Jo21 5% hs nator (6) (126)..... 14 |3.04 2-5 
leaoindict (2) wll: Byir08 $300 Exterminator oF (1380222. 14 [3.00 2-5 
1923\Anna Marrone ITI (112)..... 6 |1.12 3-5} 7,675||My Own (3) (1 Hy bab tee dale a ae oe 
See tid re 6 |rises| 749el\mad Play (126) ke 21] 14 [B59 25 
MOWING GL UZ). Agis.o. iste! o nie «ere 3 5 ,425||Mad Play (4) (126)........ f 
1e38 Sonal Pennant (12) es acs 6 1|1.14 2-5) 9,850)|Espino (3) (116). ae oe oe ee 
1927) Twitter (142).......0cesee- 6. fl. 9,675||Chance Play (4) (126)...... et 
- 1928) Atlantis a2) (Ropero ee 6 {1.15 10,050||Reigh Count (3) CUES) coer af oie 
1929 reread Pa RUZ )loiic eee as: <. = 6 |1.12 1-5} 10,500]|Diavolo (4) (126).......... Yi eee 
- 1930/Risque (122).............-. 6 |1.16 3-5] 10,000||Gallant Fox (3) (11734).... if \eoea 
1931 Tow Plight MAT eh ahjata, 30.0 © 6 {1.12 5-5} 8,400)|Twenty Grand ‘ (118% voy rae 
1932 tare Day DED arstetere scans i. 6 |1.13 2-5} 8,425||/War Hero (3) ae Lr ee tf mee 
1933 Contessa (1 7 i a ee 6 |1.15 5,850 pauipote (5) 125)... 14. 14 (2:89 1-6 
1934 Vicaress CA a aeons 6 |1.124-5| 4,450/|Dark Secret (5) (126) i4 12/38 2-5 
eee Sows (121). .1 6 41.12 4-5| 6,725l|Count Arthur (3) (116)..... é 


~ Sp 


orling: Reade orse ‘Rac 


AQUEDUCT. 


DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). _ 
"Winner, weight. Fur:| Time. /Dollars. 


Ray say (117).. cia eee | O0 11,52 8-5) "7,150 
Dunlin enn a Stas stial oe eX me he 9 |1.51 1-5) 7,150 
aati (123) 5. 1S eee tates = 9 |1.49 4-5| 7,750 
\American Flag (126)....... 1034 |2.10 3-5) _8,900)/Mad P. adh ‘ 
Crusdader (123)...........+- 12  |2.29 3-5| 15,000)Single Loot 4) i eS AOE 

7\Kentucky II (108)......... 12 |2.31 4-5) 18,500|Peanuts (5) (112).......... 
Genie CIO) paket 2). 12. |2.31 3-5] 19,600/Black Panther (4) (105).... 
Grey Coat (117)........-... 12 |2.34 19,450) Light. Carbine (6) (97). * 
Gallant Fox (126)........- 12 |2.32 2-5) 11,500|Sortie (5) (111)........ 
Twenty Grand (126)....... 12 |2.34 2-5) 11,500) Questionnaire (4) oni : 
Faireno (124)...... ..{12 {2.381 2-5} 12,200|Blenheim (4) (109) . Arai 
War Glory bis . : “ate 4-5 anon te eatig (2, {33 ie! Teor 
Rose Cross (116)... : y iscovery (3) (113)........ 

935)Omaha (126) 1.49 1-5! 9,200!Discovery (4) (133) Serres 9 11.48 1-5! 10, "200 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 
Winner, weight. Fur.) Time. |Dollars. Winner, weight. Fur] Time. /Dollars. | 


Touch Me Not 6,600]|Inchcape (115)..........-- 
Broomster 7,600] (Olympus (112)...........- 
CenAws 0||Martingale (115)........... 
7,600]|\Transmute (125)..........- 
7,600|| Young Martin (115)....... 
7,600||Flight of Time (115)....... 
Draconis (125) osi5 <iacstee 
Diavolo (115).....-....... 


7 


: 
Creager 
i! 

o 
So 


~ Rois Oo 


i 
a 
i 
ae 
i=) 
Or 
o 


12,250||Economie (115). . 

8,900|\Balios (115) 
-5| 3,610)|(Not run). . 
2-5| 2,610!}|(Not run) . 
\1:00 1-5! 3;890]/(Not Run): 
Other 1935 winners at Agueduet_—The Aqueduct, Good Gamble; 8% fur.; 1.43 3-5; $5,110. The Tae 
ampion; Ned Reigh; 6} fur.; 1.18 3-5; $6,970. The Queens County, King "Saxon; 8 fur.; 1.37 1-5; $3,700. 
e Carter, King Saxons 7 fur.; a 23 4-5; $6,850. 


JAMAICA. 
NGS COUNTY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). ‘ 
i ayy iaher, age, weight. Fur.| Time. {Dollars. Winner, weight. Fur.| Time, Dollars i 


POSSOOSESSHNOSS 
a 
Lo! 
o 
or 
iS) 


2 
1-5 14'450||Polydorus (115)... 
1 


RRS Ree OHOrHSooso 
Bo boo osoonoeosel 


¥ 
$14|1.45 4-5} 4,850||Man o’ War (120) 1.06 3-5 f 
p 836/1.47 4-5 Tryster (130)... 1.07 a 
1g Ma 844|1.45 0||Lord Baltimore 1.07 1-5 
18 2) 814/1.46 1.06 1-5 3 
_1923/Grey Lag (5) (12 814/1.44 1.06 I 
24|Zev (4) (130) 814/1.44 109) 1.0 
816}1.44 Chance Play (116)......... 1,0 : 
814}1.44 3-5 eoaeee ako web bine dieletk tetas 1.0 
8 4 1.45 2-5 AAT) chee en ete eels 0:59 
argello (3) (107), S12 |142 3-5 seta Bo tp ee 
eaten y ha) ip eat 834/1.46 2-5 Vanderpool (125).......... 0.59 : 
f ay Si 1-45 2-5] ,700||Universe (117), -...02 20. 0.59 i 
IL. : nf 
844| 1.43 2-5 0:59 
BS SA LE, oe ee ; 0.59 
Bee eae ...1!White Cockade 0.5 


EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 
F Winner, age, weight. Fur | Time. Dollars. 


Sennings Park {$) (115) 
Grey Lag (5) (130). 
4,650]|Rialto (4) Gio)-. 
4,900 


(4) 1d 06). Z 

Turf Idol (4) i683". a 
Amberjack (4) (102)....... 
Brown Flash iw ob cS Fe 
Mowlee (4) (115).......... 
Minotaur (4) (105 4) ndatip\y's 
Mokatam (4) (126)........ 
Pompeius (3) (105)........ 
PAM «Gee CIGAS cs oe ol BAI cee eae 

atch Him (5) (108)... . 2: 814/146 2,450 - 
ae = ‘ ee King Saxon 3} (130) ork kine 83411.43 4-51 5, "430 
mners at Jamaica—The Remsen, The hter; 6 fur.; nter 
he L. of Claiming, Rough Diamond; a hee 1.45 1-5. pee goa PO ee aa 


pelea FLORIDA. 
INAUGURAL WNP a ee (3: YR. OLDS AND 


F 


or 
o 
to 
: 
on 


PEePrerorrro 
coveoce 


00 00 00. G0 Go 60 00 G0 00. CN 00 


RUM 


Fur.|Time. |Dollars. Winners, age, weight. Fur.| Time. 
1.57 1-5) 4,450 


Dollars. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 837 


PIMLICO. 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS). WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR, OLDS) 
> . 
r. = ey Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. Dollars. Winner. weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollara, 
918) War Cloud (117)........... 9 |1.53 3-5) 12,250)|War Pennant (12 
adh 3 Barton (126)........... 9 |1.53 24,500|| Dominique G22)... ry ; g 149 ie Soot 
StS ano’ War (126).......... 9 /1.51 3-5] 23,000) |Idle Bell (122)... ‘| 8 1.40 2-5] 8/60 
1921) Broomspun (114).........- 9 |1.54 1-5] 43,000/|Relay (108)... 0. .| 8 |1:44 1-5] 8/15¢ 
1932 Pitlory: (114) Siege gah g 1.51 3-5 51,000) Oui Oui (104) ieee ooh.c ...] 8 |1.40 1-5] 845C 
Pe SPORE GN aw? s iaidcebyepelcly > « i - i INE HAUG). os was c'e ne ce ‘ ‘156 
fees eee Morse (131). 2... 5... 9 |1.57 1-5} 54,000) |Single Fo! NALS) ona.s 2.5 wart 3 i 39 ie 1b 
4 $ OVERDUE Y (LQG) 0. sina coda vx 946/1.59 52,700! Mars TED) oc... cc cece wee 8 |1.42 9725 
1926/Display (126) , 934|1.59 4-5] 53,625||Rip Rap (119)......2 22222! 8 |141 112 
192 Bostonian (126). $44|2.01 3-5| 53,100|/Reigh Count (ERB) Socin< cee 8 |1.41 11350 
8) Victorian (126).. 934 /2.00 1-5) 60,000)| Twink (123)............... 844/1.46 11/050 
aoa Dr. Freeland (126), 934|2.01 3-5] 52,325||/Ned O (113)............... 816|1.47 3-5] 11/400 
930) Gallant Fox (126). 916/2.00 3-5] 51,935]/Mate (125). Be 84 1.47 4-5} 101325 
et Mate (126)........ as 9 16/1/59 48,225|/On Post (100). * 815|1.45 2-5] 11/425 
932 Burgoo King (126).. --| 936/1.59 4-5] 50,375||War Glory (100) 844]1.50 1-5} 5,700 
paeaice OP IB YuLA ZEN  S eS ks Ses 946/2.02 26,850) | Chickstraw (118 -| 814|1.44 3-5] 4,770 
194 High Quest (126) .......... 91411.58 1-5) 25, 175), |Firethorn (109). :| 8441.46 1-5] 9/370 
{Omaha (126)............. 91411.58 2-5] 25,325||Ned Reigh (16). 5 Shel scree wate 8441.49 4-5 8.450 
PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS). *DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 
et. Winner, weight. jFur.; Time. |Dollars. Winner, age, weight. Fur.| June. |Dollars_ 
1921) Morvich (122).........5.0.. 8 {1.42 42,750!|The Bard (1886) (118)......|16 
1922/Blossom Time (119)........ 8 1.39 4-5] 41/015||Hanover (1887) (123). Soe TS 33 3-4 2260 
1923|Beau Butler (122).......... | 8 {1.39 4-5) 54,030|/Taragon (1888) (123)..... --{16  |3. es ; 4.0, 
1924/Stimulus (122)............. 8 {1.39 4-5] 49,220||Chacolet (6) (116)......... 934 |1.59 1-5] 24,840 
#925|Canter (117) .....0...0..6. 8 {1.40 4-5] 53,350)|Sarazen (4) (130).......... 9% 202 25,950 . 
192 Fair Star (119) oe }1.40 3-5} 59,660||Sarazen (5) (128).......... 916 |2.00 4-5} 24,550 
1927 Glade (114)..... 1.41 4-5) 53,310|/Mars (4) (124)...... --| 934/1.59 2-5] 26,375 
1928/High Strung (122). 11.39 50,750|!Mike Hall (4) (110) 914/1.59 24, 
1929/|Flying Heels mee 11.47 55,810//Diavolo (4) (112)... 9 3412.00 27,600 
1930 Equipoise (119).. é 1.48 3-5] 50,360)|Sandy Ford (4) (105 914|1.59 4-5) 26,025 
1931|Top Flight (119). 5% 1.44 4-5] 56,170}/Paul Bunyon (5) (110 914 /2.01 1-5] 15, 
Ree WOVEN CLIG) 6. ice eee tees 1,46 4-5| 62,430)|Gallant Knight (5) (121).. 9146 |1.58 14,550 
thn Sa pies “eg Se er ere ass Beye momy Paper Btepenteteht (4 eh eet | 8% a hae Bie 
Re Re ee TOES ey eae 8 quipoise PPR PS i A 
1935 Hollyrood (122) 1.46 3-5! 45,850 '|Only One (4) (08). veceeee) 9312.01 4-5 2520 
RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS). PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS). 
wr: Winner, weight. ;Fui ] Time. }|Dollars. | Winner, weight. Fur.] Time. |Dollars. 
1926 Crusader (130)......... 12 | 2.32 3-5] 22,450}/Triton (122) ............... “4% 0.54 2-5] 5,860 
1927) Bostonian (Les. ee 1Z {2.31 1-5 23050 Rose Eternal (119).......... 444 10.55 6,020 
® 1928/Genie (112)............ 12 |2.31 4-5) 23,775 cei gis CTO) a Ad iS oa. sn 44610.54 1-5 5,950 
1929 Glen * Wild gid) E fs eee ae 12 |2.33 3-5} 23,050 |}Good As Gold (119)......... 44410.55 2-5 5,440 
1930|/Spinach (123).......... 12 }2.34 3-5| 21,900 |Happy Scott (122).......... 414/0.53 4-5 5,920 
1931)Plucky Play (113) . 12 /2.31 2-5} 22,950 |Election Day (122)... ..| 434]0.54 2-5} 6,150 
1932} White a ate Ii (114). 12 |2.34 2-5 8,350 |Garden Message (122) 414/0.55 1-5] 6, 
1933] Pomposity (107)........ | 9% 1.59 4,700 |Wise Daughter (119). ..| 444/0.55 4-5) 3,770. 
1934] Thursday (108)......... 9441.58 1-5) 6,850 |Surveyor (122)........ ..| 44% 0.54 3-5} 3,770 
i 1935}Thursday (108)......... 94 1.59 4-5| 6,900.|Grand Slam (122)........... 44% 0.56 3-5| 2,780 
LATONIA. 

LATONIA CHAMPIONSHIP (3 YR. OLDS). INDEPENDENCE HAND. (3 YR. AND UP). “a 
yr. Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. a Winner, age, weight. Fur.| Time. {Dollars 
1921|Sporting Blood (126)....... 14 |3.05 3-5) 23,635|Exterminator (6) ss) SES, 12 |2.30 1-5] 15,720 

~ 1922|/Roekminster (126)......... 14 |2.55 3-5) 24, ‘080| Firebrand (4) ee aie chaie, os 12 |2.30 2-5) 15,455 

— 1923\)In Memoriam Ad Se spare 14 /3.00 4-5) 55, 000 Firebrand (5) i +Y a ebewraaice 12 |2.29 1-5) 15,475 
1924|Chilhowee (126)..........- 14 |2.54 3-5| 25,935 Actuary (4) (123) 944/1.55 11,020 
1925| King Nadi — Bidiats.vie.c sia 14 |3,06 2-5| 23,285|/Princess Doreen 944/1.57 3-5) 11,750 
1926| Display (126)......... ..| 14 |2.58 4-5) 23,795|Rothermel (4) (103 .-| 9344]1.57 1-5] 12,150, 
1927 Rolled Stocking (126) |} 14 [2155 2-5] 25:680|Princess Doreen (6) (120).. -| 934|1.56 2-5] 12,950 
1928|Sun Bea 2 ~ 14 |3.00 3-5) 27,320|Rhinock (5) (111)..... .-| 944|1.56 1-5} 10,350 
1929|The Nut (126). 14 |3.26 34,235| Broadside (5) (106), 914|1,56 4-5] 10,525 
1930/Spinach (126). 14 |2.59 3-5] 31,765 |Jean ag ig & (105) «-| 944 /1.59 2-5 625 f 
1931|St. Brideaux (126 14 |3.01 2-5| 30,420|Manta (4) (105)........... 94% |2.00 AT5 
1932|Gallant Sir (126). . .| 14 |3.12 2-5| 28,465\Playtime (5) (108) ee ch aa 8 4/1.54 2-5 850 
1933/Pomposity (126) ........... 14 |3.00 2-5} 27,915)Cousin Joe (5) Boeke .| 9 41.51 1-5) 2,180 
RA eee PES ete PN alls wha ai oe Se pits sith sessile Siew: epatare Late Date (5) (112) ....... 9 |1.52 1-2 ,015 
Clr Aoi 1 a ee oe Sees) eee, moore: Vitamin B (4) (108) viata SM boos 9 1.52 2-5 0 


LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). QUEEN CITY HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS), 
pyre Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars. Winner, weight. 


14.625}Oul Oul (109)......5..0005 

15, 650| Wise Counsellor (125)...... 
25,600|Kentueky Colonel (118).... 
25,225|Chicago (113)........ 
24,500|Gen. n (114) 
24;250|Toro (116).. 


~ 1922|Thibodaux (126)........ aes 
1923|The Clown (118)........... 
1924)/Chilhowee (118)........... 
- 1925|Broadway Jones (118)...... 
1926 BascnbaggarS E04 0 ee conan 
1927|Handy Mandy (109). $ 
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‘tata 
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09 09 bo bo do bo Oo 
Tae 
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Ree SaSmmwesrs 


HIB Grip RR Goto bo 
Re ROS MOMS 


Now Deal (DZ 2) pata uhay si one sb tere 
[Notrun..... é led gen ty oid wade cscet anita 


NNNNNNOUNNNNNNN 


12/680 


"i 


“ABERDEEN STAKES QY¥ 
Winner, weight. Fur, ee eaae | Dollars. 


i 

) 

t 
1 


Single Foot 

Rock Man ( 16)... é 
Club Steak Ge 
7|Rose Eternal (1 13) 
Click (116) 

Good as Gold ae 


ARRAN 


Caterwaul (117) 
3 (117) pe eg ci 
Taeare 117 osemon 
5|Wise Oe (LL ONE oy coe cee Postage Due (117) 
he Havre De Grace Cup was not run in 1935; the Potomac Handicap was won by Good Gamble (8% fur.; 
2-5); Chesapeake Stakes, Plat Eye; 8% fur.; 1.46 1-5; Harford Handicap, Dreel; 6 fur.; 1.13 1-5. 
owie, gene Prince George’ s Autumn Handicap was won by Only One, 8% fur.; 1.47%. 


LAUREL. 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES). SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 


ES 
re DODD CO QUE CORO CO WIOA 


RB ROB RRR ee 
O29. G9 CUR GO He Or fe He C0 09 He 
_ 


Tt a ee 


RS 


- |SSSSssssoosssss 
OO rr orca Ga cn Ca ncn 


Es 
RS 


Winner, weight, age. |Fur.| Time. | Dollars Winner, weight. Fur.) Time. |Dollars. , 


————__— eure 

de 3 107 i 10,850}|Fair Star (114) 8 {1.40 23,370 

37 oan: oy § F A eu f Betea, (LVS) a% 2.4 tele aie wheels : 23 
§ Oxman .38 4- eres (111) 


(0.00.00 00 60 00 00 00100 


2,365) |Nt 
4,850 
5 aa Handicap was won by Black Helen (10 fur.; 2.03 3-5). The Washington Me ee 
0 Sake 2.02 3-5. Capitol Handicap, Sation; 6 fur.; 1.11 3-5. The Chevy Chase, Spinach; 16 fur.; 


é LINCOLN FIELDS. 
‘ AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). LINCOLN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 


sss. 


oot to Boot (121) ; Supremus (4) (111) 


9 
-1927|Hydromel (116).. «-|.10 |2.29 Chance Pl. 6 
palrote N26) ce. .05 Toro (3) (115). 
oe -10 Blackwood (4) (108) 
Lady Broadcast A (112).. 
eae Rees (6) (129) 


( 
Esser £5) (id6y 
(Not r 


8411.44 1-5 


on Park (1935). The Prairie State, Grand Slam; 53 fur.; 1.07. 
08" an The Chicago, Bift; 6 fur.; 1.11 3-5. ~ ace © Fuente, eee 


HAWTHORNE PARK. 


- HAWTHORNE GOLD ‘CUP. HAWTHORNE HANDICAP. 
(144 miles; 3 yr. olds and up). (14% miles; 3 yr. olds and up.) 


: Winner, age, weight. Fur.{ Time. |Dollars. Winner, age, weight. 


~ 


u (6) Ei | do 
tok Play) C36). ‘] 10 
73 (5) (12%) 0 
Ot 
0 


ee won in 1935, at Coney Island, the Wada R Havaianas oy Ay 2.06; 4-5 $9,305. 
DET: IT (1935)—The Ponchartrain, Par: 
8 1-5; The Derby, Roman oo 934 fuer eee a: tg he Wands 

T0e, Oy Sane: 5% tur.; 


Jefferson Park. ; 
LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). _ 


Winner, weight. 


Sheers (126) iis 
agenbaggage 

ue ok tg ins gis 

ac. gins CD BA een 
Calf Roper (117) dy 
ce Boy (1 


,) 


Winner, age, weight. Fur.) Time. ;Dollars — 


fleck 3 aig PR 


sil cc iene 


ay ‘Bien orse S Bacoy 


t LOUISVILLE. (CHURCHILL DOWNS). ; 
re, 3 _ KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS). CLARK HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP). 
Pur, Time. |Dollars Doltars | Winner, age, weight. Fur. Time, ‘Dollars, 
nD —_———— ee ens aly a 

Sir Barton (11234)......... 10 2 09 ee 20,825 |Midway (5) (117).......... 844 1. ae 3-5! 4,360 


Paul Jones (126)........... 2.09 30,375 | 
10 (203 1-5 See ‘a5 oot ie 
Eta sesh ste c/s 10 13-04 3-8 3.775! Bx oenA fe 375 
ibis ees we dik iae O:p, -Ud 2- 5 | Cele eee iare 
- 4994| Black Gold (26)" [2:05 1-5| 52°775| | 8 134 3: 
P 1926 Flying Ebony (126) |2.07 3-5) is 834|1.47 3-5 
}2.03 4-5 San Utar (5) (114)......... 814/1.46 2-5 
|2.06 ||Helen’s Babe ie) iid}: $44 }1.46 
0 \2.10 2-5 \|Jock (4) (122)....5.... 844/1.45 
}2.10 4-5 Martie Flynn (4) (113) 816 /1.46 3-5 
0 |2.07 3-5 Stars and Bars (4) (108. 8146 /1.45 2-5 
j2.01 4-5 Bargello (5) (110)..... 81411.44 4-5 
)2.05 1-5 Pittsburgher (4) (112).. 814/1.50 1-5 
2.06 4-5 Osculator (4) (112)......... 814/1.45 2-5) 
ade. (L2G) 222.5 dic. 2,04 Bsseff (4) (115) 2... enh5 $144)1.44 
1935|Omaha (126)... .......... | 2.05 Beaver Dam (3) (102)..... 8 46|1.47 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. 
Yr. Winner, weight. Fur.) Time. |Dollars | Winner, weight. Fur. 


1921/Startle (119) 
1922'}Enchantment (122) 
1923) Wise Counsellor (122) 
1924| Master Charlie (122) 
“1925|Canter (122) 


(122) 
1927|Reigh Count (122). 
1928'Clyde Van Dusen ( 
1929)| Desert Light (122) 


ee 


||Mary Jane i ba Sey 
Easter Stockings (116). Z 
Rose of Sharon (121) 
||Alcibiades (116) 

: Cousin Jo (116) 
19,945 ||Suntica (1]6).. 
16,230, Barn Swallow (116) . 
DO SOON CL LE) ics Sree eat 
9,835 || Paradisical (116). ......... 


fe pe ad at pe bd bt fd 


309.009 jp ROD 09 C0 He ite Ha 09.00 9 09 
ONORARWHAODOWH DIDO 


ari (119) 
isa Neue, aang (119) 
1935,Grand Slam 


ROM MmOnDnOmnnmmnmm 


RSD WON Rte 
+00 


j] Storer SiGe x 


ARLINGTON PARK, ILL. 


ARLINGTON GOLD CUP (3 YR. ee) 4 x 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS). AND UP). ‘S 4 


Exe. Winner, weight. Fur.; Time. ;Dolars. Winner, age, weight. Fur. “Time 7Dol 


|Blue Larkspur ey Roca “| 10 2.03 4-5 03 4-5) 28 

‘Sun Beau (6) (12: -| 10 |2.01 4-5) 
1932 Ladysman (117) é Equipoise (4) C128) =iStG chs, OER 10 |2.02 4-5) — 
1933] Far Star (116) * B1-O20|| Nob Tun... «ss = 30 2, eee |e a \ 
1934|/Toro Nancy (112) Li 41,725) Not Run." - 5 see gave eof eee 
1935|Grand Slam (112) rh 45,135)! Not TUN. sats). ..5. sono eles 


ARLINGTON HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND UP) 


xr. Winner, age, weight. Fur.| Time. ; Dollars. Winner, weight. 


1929} Misstep (4) (123). aie 22,075!| Blue Larkspur aged E Alsaies 
1930: Pigeon Wo e (5) 90s). PRE 34, '400||Gallant Fox (12 AR) =) soso ware 
1931/Sun Beau (6) (128)....... B7,S00|| Mate. C128). actadie sn tae 
1932| Plucky Play (5) (111)..... 
1933, ea ex tae} Pee en 
1934| Ris Kulus (3) ( tio) Ueigeheine 
1935) eed (4) (135)....... 


g 
Ly 
mi 


SORENWE 
Soo00 
roth pocpet 


9,260||Inlander (118)............ 
9,580|| Cavalcade (126)........... 
8,640!;Omaha (126)............. 


+. heer e”6~ lve ae 
aT ny ‘ 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). 
OME: Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. | Dollars. = 


i eal 


Winner, age, weight. 


Fae epee aT oboe lSitverdaie (4) G08)... 7 a 


Flight +. C1205 3 0 1 19, 125) Silverdale (By sGELT ete 


~ 1934|Motto (11 E BS 
1935! Forever yes (117) .12 4-5! 29,790! Some Pomp (4) (103)...... 


STARS AND STRIPES HANDICAP @ Y 
HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS). ' OLDS AND UP). 


Winner, weight. Fur.| Time. |Dollars.|| , Winner, age, weight. Fur. 


Dowagiac (4) (108). . 
Blue Larkspur (4) (21): 


on 
es 


1,180) |Indian Runner 
5.910||Indian Runner 


Crenen creer 
RARAAK 


6,770||Discovery (4) (126)........ 


t sis ! ey a J ire 
WINNERS AT OTHER AMERICAN TRACKS, IN 1935. 
ARRAGANSETE Rg Tia? What Cheer, | fur.; 1. ll. The Sallan Cup, O 
Tine Supply; 9 fur.; 1.54 2-5. The Rochambeau, | 1. 442-5. The New Haven, reareage rs een 
_ Good Goods; 9% fur.; 1.56 2-5. The King Philip, The Hartford, Go Quick; 8% fur.: 1.44 $5. 

Dark Hope; 8% fur.; 1.49 1-5. _The Narragansett, | Long Meadow, Piccolo; 6 fur.; 1. 124-5. The 4 
Dr ee aS: A ae Rhode Island, Dark be ga 8 fur.; i 138 1-5. The Springfield, See 
Biscuit; 6 fur. 12-5. The Worcester, Accolade; 
6 fur gfe Sy 1- “the Ten Eyck, Vicaress; 9 fur,;— 
1.50 25. The Suffield, ee: Paul; 8 fur.; 1.39 2-5. 
hs The Mahawk, Accolade; 84% > 1,43 2-5. 

a tr i iT 2-5. The Providence, Time Supply; 9 fife: ROCKINGHAM PARK—The Bennington, Lad- 
1.54 25. The Blackstone Valley, Whopper; 6 fur.: Fate 8% fur.; 1.45. The Pierce Spéed, Sation; 6 fur.; 
1.10 3-5. The Pawtucket, Clocks; 6 fur.; 1.11 1-5. The New Hampshire, Dark Hope; 8% fur.; 

The Viking, Prince Abbot; 9 fur.; 1.51. Special, tae 1-5. The Rockingham Park, Identify; 9 fur.;- 
Chief Mourner; 10 fur-; 2.06 3-5. The New England, | 1.52 2-5. The White River, Accolade; 534 fur.; 
Time Supply; 9 fur.; 1.49 3-5. The Endurance, | 1.05 1-5. 
- Sandwrack; 12 pie 2.33 1-5. The Fall River, Psychie —_ ANGELES— Santa Anita Derby, Gillie; 
Bid; 84 fur.; 1 8% fur.; 1.44 3-5; $19,650. Santa Anita Handicap, 
? AGAWAM BARK The Berkshire, Ladfield; 6 Azucar: 10 fur.; 2.02 1-5; $108,400. 


eoage At ST. LEGER STAKES. ASCOT STAKES. 
Be a mile, 6 fur., 132 yards; 3 yr. olds.) (2 miles; 3 yr. olds and up) 


Owner. Second. Winner, Age. Second. 


SEE aaa M. Goculdas...... Ralverte. fc i.'? twee Happy Man (4)...|Front Line 
...o.../Ld. Londonderry. .|Franklin......... Spearwort (4)..... Kings Idler 
aah Lord Lonsdale... .|Silurian........../Double Hackle (4) |Air Balloon 
baa Lord Derby.......}Papyrus Juniso (5)........|Donna Inez 
Sea's) Aga Khan........ Scullion (4),......|/Keroe 
J. PRubertord Mandelieu (4)... ..|/Eastern Monarch 
Rite Ld. Woolayington. isso Miss Sport (5)... ./Catalin 
Fee oe Lord Astor. ......|Hot 1] /D.ofBucking’ m(4) . Incitatus 
Beret Sistids Lord Derby B54 .|Brown Jack (4)...|Bonny Boy IL 
.. |W. Barnett... {Old Orkney (5)... . Brown Jack 
.|Lord Glanely . .|Bonny Boy II (6) .|Richborough 
.| Lord. HOneReEny .|Noble Star (4). ...{Blue Vision 
.|Aga Khan. .|Son of Mint (5)... {Sandy Lashes 
Hyperion :|Lord Derby.. .|Roi de Paris (5)... |Loosesthife 
|Windsor ad......\M. H. Benson..... Hands off (4)..... Penny .a Liner 
‘Bahram. . .|The Aga Kahn....|Solar Ray........ Doreen Jane. ..... Apple Peel 


rillard of New York won—the St. Leger in 1881 with Iroquois; A. Belmont won in 1912 with Tracery. 
ee us been run since 1776. It was transferred to New Market in 1915-1918, and was called 
es. 


me EPSOM OAKS. ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
ile and 881 yards; 3 year old, fillies.) (The Rowley mile; 3 yr. olds; fillies.) 


Owner. Second. Owner. 4 
Charlebelle ae ge: ahh fe. ..3 Cinna... R ; 
\Charlebelle.......}A. P. Cunliffe.....|Cinna.:.......... - WoB. 
Love in Idleness...}Lord Manton..... Lady Sleipner.. .. . i Ww. BEES 9 ee 
a Soubriquet....... .|Silv . W. Parr 
.|Vis.G.deFontarce..|Shrove........... i Lord Derby " 
Sir E. Hulton..... Pig cist. cok es Lord Roseberry ? 
Mei Miss Gadabout... . Lord Astor ¥ 
ae Ai Resplendent...... wie A. de Rothschild : 
...|Book Law ees G. Loder 4 
oa aise -|Golden Silence. ... MS. Gatnmieny 
Sere Wedding Favour. . eA Lord Derby 
. W. Birkin .|Four Course...... Lord Ellesmere 
Ld. Woolavington. | Will o’ the Wisp.. : dy ....|E. de St. Alary ‘ 
EB. Thornton-Smith Peal Ce, nates Oe Brown Betty W. Woodward 


Lord Durham.. ...|Zelina.. .../Campanul 
Lord Stanley...... Ankaret. Mesa i : Findions) Bridge ; 


ene won the Epsom Oaks in 1901 with Cap and Bell i 

om Oak won ei one thousand bas in 1908 with hndaora Wagebeines we ee oe Jane. 
aks was first run in t was on at New M 

One ae Galadan benan tts ew Market 1915-1918 as the New Oaks, 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE. 
(4 miles, 856 yds.; 4 yr. olds and up; near Liverpool, England.) 
Owner. 


Owner. 


eran ate Se : Ea cen on ee 
hr. McAlpine -+--+|Tipperary Tim. ..... ie ; 
ilerieh Kershaw G ACK cole entice 
rik Svennen | Ranford Severs: fr ae: , 
epee ve Mieiee sexes |. Ri DAvIORS 
.../Double Chance... . .|Maj. D. i3 Ee ae W. Parson 4 
++. |Jack Horner... . 2. a z 


tz 
clo Se Mrs. M. Partridge 1938. Reynoldstown. “|Noal urlong. 
imi 
on ‘kd +5 au a bae nega aoa Steeple Chase; 9.20, was made in 1934 by Golden. Miller. 
‘em ridgeshire Stakes (1935). Run at Newmarket, England, was won by Commander IIT, 


ed bay, son of McKinley-Comeri old, 
abbot at MOR Inl ys Comorian: ta: distanee, 9 tur.; time,’ 1.52; Man's Pal, second: winalist ea, 


if 


Suffolk, gr. m. foaled 1833, by Engineer 2d, 
by Don Quixote. Driven by David Bryan, 
Spee Course, Hoboken, N. J., Oct. 13, 1845, 


os 

Pelham, foaled 1837, pedigree not trated. 
Driven by vivir Whelan, Centreville, N. Y., 
July 2, 1849, 2:2 nhac eg 7 


Highland said, b. a ae ols by ee 
dam Roxanna, by ckory ven by F. 
Sten: Centreville, N. Y., June 15, 1853, 2:27. 

_ ‘Pacony, ro. g. foaled 1844: by Sportsman: dam 
traced. Union Course, N.Y. July 14, 1853, 2.27, 
Flora Temple, b. m. foaled 1845, by Bogus Hunter; 
Madam Temple, by Terry Horse. Driven by 
Hiram Woodruff, Union Course, East New York, 
WN; Y., Sept. 2, 1856, 2:241¢. 
Driven by James D. McMann, 
ic Aug, 9, 1859, 2:23 44. 
rey by Jane | D. McMann, 
Aug. 9, 1859, 2:2 


Centreville, } 


Flora Temple. Driven oy ritee D. McMann, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Oct. 15, 1859, 2:1934. 

Dexter, br. g. foaled 1858, by Hambletonian; dam 
Clara, by nad Star. Driven by Budd Doble, 
peyaeide Park, Boston. Mass., July 30, 1867, 2:19 

Dexter. Driven by Budd Dobie, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Pri 1867, 2:17%4. 
idsmith Maid, b. m. foaled 1857, by Alexander's 

Abdallah; dam Ab. by Abdallah. Driven by Budd 
opie, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 6, 1871, a 

Goldsmith Maid. Driven by William H 
M ¢ Park, Boston, Mass., June 9, 1872, 2:1634 
ident, br, g. foaled 1863, by Doc: dam Mater 
Occidentis, pedigree not t Driven ot Mt aga 
Tennet, Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 17, 1873, 6%. 

Sect Maid. Driven by Buda Donte East 

Mich., July 16, 1874, 2:1 
Goldsmith Maid, Seren by "Budd ‘Doble, Buffalo, 


N.Y 
G . en by Budd Doble, 
oches N. Y., Aug. 12, 1874, 2:14%. 
Goldsmith Maid. Driven. by ae te ge 
Mystic aes Boston, Mass., Sept. 1874, 

g. foaled 1867, by Conkiin's Abdallah; 
dam Saray Paale oe by Telegraph. Driven by John 
Splan, Buffalo, N. Y.. Aug. 3, 1878, 2:1334. 

St. og b. g. foaled 1869, by Volunteer; dam 
by Harry Clay. Driven by Orrin Hickok, 
d, Cal., Oct. 35, 1879, D138. 

Maud §., ch. m. foaled 1874, by aeeas; oo 


Doble, 


Sporting Events—H orse Racing. 


841 


‘TROTTING RECORDS FOR ONE MILE, 1845-1934, 


St. Julien. Driven by Orrin Hickok, Hartford, 
re ia 27, 1880, 2:11. 

faud Driven by W. W. Bair, Suey ‘0 Driving 
Park, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 18, 1880, 2:1 O35. 

Maud §. Driven b W. Bair, Homewood 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa.. Fay 13, 1881, 2:1034. 

Maud 8. Driven by. W. W. Bair, Rochester, 
N._Y., Aug. 11, 1881, 2:10%. 

Jay Bye See, bl. g. foaled 1878, by Dictator; dam 
Midnight, by Pilot Jr. Driven by E Edwin Bither, 
Provi ence, R. I., Aug. 1, 1884, 2:10. 

Maud 8. Driven by W. Ww, Bair; Cleveland, Ohio, 
A uae Dae b W.B 

au ine y W. air, Lexington, Ky. 
Nov. 11, 1884, 2:09 34. Re 

Maud S. hate, \ by W. W. Bair, Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 30, 1885, 2:0834 

Sunol, b. m. foaled 1886, by Electioneer; dam 
Waxana, by Gen. Benton. resp by Charles 
Marvin, Stockton, Cal., Oct. 20, 1891, 2:0 

*Nancy Hanks, br. m. foaled 1886, by Happy 
Medium; dam Nancy Lee, by Dictator. en 
Budd Doble, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 17, 1892, 2 

Nancy Hanks. Driven by Budd Doble, 
dependence, Ia., Aug. 31, 1892, 2:0514. 

Nancy Hanks. Driven Py Budd Doble, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Sept. 28, 1892, 2 

Alix, b. m. foaled 1888, by P RORAe dam_ Atlanta, 
by Attorney. Driven by ae , McDowell, Gales- 
burg, Ill, Sept. 19, 1894, 


03 34 
The Abbot, b. g. ee Tsu by Chimes; dam 
Nettie King, by Mambrino King. 
Geers, Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 
Cresceus, ch. h. foaled 1894, by Robert Mecregor: 
dam Mabel, by Mambrino Howard. Driven vd 
fae H. Ketchum, Cleveland, Ohio, July 26, 190: 


Cresceus Driven by perks H. Ketchum, Colum- 
bus, Se Aug. 2, 1901, 2:02 

Lou lan ch. m, foaled 1898, by Sidney Dillon: 
dam Lou Milton, by Milton Medium. Driven b 
Atha F. Sanders. Readville, Mass., Aug. 24, 


1903, } 
Driven by M. F. Sanders, Memphis, 
1:58 4. 


Aa 


2:00. 
Lou Dillon. 
Tenn., Oct. 24, 1903, 

Uhlanberg foaled 1904 by Bingen dam Blondella 
by Sir Walter, Jr. Driven by Charles Tanner, North 
Randall, Ohio, Aug. 12, 1910, 1:58. 

Uhian. Driven by Charles Tanner, Lexington, 
Ky; Oct. 12, 1912, 1:58. 

Peter Manning 'b. g. foaled 1916 by Azoff; dam 
erate b. g. by Emmett nates Driven by 
T. W. Murphy, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 1, 1921, 1:5734. 

Peter Manning. Driven by T. W. Murphy, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1922, 1:56%. 

*First champion mile to bicycle sulky. 


FOR A MILE COMPARED, 1800-1934. 


The names of pacers are in Italics: 7 


. by Pilot Jr. Driven by Bair, 
ter, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1880, 2: a” 
' $t. Julien. Driven by Orrin Hickok, Rochester, 
NW. Y., Aug. 12, 1880, 271134. 
TROTTING AND PACING RECORDS 
ee, D or rieteay, iY. 2:59 
Yankee, b. g Harlem, N. Y. . 
1810-1820. Bae 
on Horse, ch. &. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Bonne ton Blue, bl. g Jamaica, N. Y. 3:00 
1820 and since. ; 
poeealiant, b. g. 1829—3 miles 8:11 
1829—2 miles 5:04 
Rewin Pt. bl. g. (to Seperate 2:314% 
y Miller, b. m. 1834 2:37 
‘over, D..g. 1839 2:28 
y Suffolk, gr. m. 1845 2:2934 
oscow, b. g. 1845 2:30 
me me Ee 
rames K. Polk, ch. g. - 
ora Temple, ’b. m. 1859 2:19% 
rge M. Patchen, b. h. 1859 2:264% 
Ethan Allen, b, h. 858 2:28 
Pocahontas, ch. m. 1855 217% 
Pet, ro. g. i 1852 *2:18%4 
) wr. g. 1867 2:117% 
\dsmith Maid, b. m. _ 1869 2:19% 
fe Wilkes, br. 1868 2:22 
e M. Patchen, b. h 1860 2:23 14 
7 oh yo Sadie) i368 ata 
Bi a . g. (to saddle) 14% 
Satie ee b. ied 1879 2:12% 
878 2:13% 
1874 2:14 
1876 2:15 
1879 2:12 
1879 2:13 
885 2:08 34 
1884 2:10 
1880 2:11% 


Axtell (3 yrs.), b. h. 1889 2:12 
Maxie gat A b. h. 1884 2:13 
Phallas, b. h 1884 2:13 
Johnston, d. €. 884 2:06 
Gold Leaf (4 - ), ch. m 1889 2:11 
Little Brown Jug, he, g. 1881 2:11 
Brown Hal, br. 1889 ees) 
Alix, b. m. 894 2:03 
Nancy Hanks, br. m. 1892 2:04. 
Azote, b. g. 1895 2:04 
Directum, bl. h. 1893 2:05 
Stamboul, br. h 1892 2:07 
Arion. b. h 1893 2:07 
Kremlin, b. h. 1892 2:073%% 
Martha Wilkes, b. m. 1892 2:08 
Star Potnter 1897 1:59% 
John R. Gentry 896 2:00% 
Joe Patchen 1897 2:01% 
Robert J. 1894 2:01 
Mascot 1892 2:04 
Flying Jib 1892 2:04 
Peter Manning 1921 1:74 
Peter Manning 1922 1:56 
Uhijan 1910 1:58%4 
Uhlan 1912 1:58 
Lee Axworthy 1916 1:58 
Nedda 1922 1:58 
Lou Dillon 1903 1:58 
Major Delmar 1903 1:5934 — 
Cresceus 1901 2:01 
Dan Patch 905 1:55 
Directum I. 1915 1:56 
Margaret Dillon 1922 1:58 
Miss Harris M. 1918 1:58 
Single G. 1923 1:5 
Wintntpeg 1928 1:35 


% mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill, Aug. 
’ &, 1925, 3 

1 mile wees eet Peter Manning*, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 1.56 34. 


1 mile, in a race, Ale Brooke, Toledo, Ohio, 
\ Sept. 18, 1924, 1.59. 
1 mile, on half-mile ks gs Manning*, 
Reading, Pa, Sept. 16, 1926, 
1 mile, by a stallion, Lee eons Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 8, 1916, 1.58%. 
1 mile, by a eoaine meee Manning* Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 4, 1922, 1.5634 
‘Two-year-old: ae. Reynolds, Lexington, Ky., 
— Oct. 3, 1933, 2.044. 
_ Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
p mn, Aug. 21, 1935. 2.00. 
5 Four-year-old gelding. Doane, Teledo, O., July 
ee 1928, A024: Find. Hollyrood Harrod* (driven by 
J. L Dodge), Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 
. 2.02\¢—Tondinelia Stock, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2 
 —-:1934, 2.0214. 
‘One mile By aivanbes? Nedda*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
gE x 4, 1922, 1.5844. 
"4 mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
«Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534 
1 mile, by a two-year-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. Reperence Han- 
_ over*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1934, 2.0: 


, 1 mile, by a three. ear-old, Protector, Tes 
 Ky., Sept. 22, ogee The Marchioness, 
. Lexington, Ky., Oct. 14, i830" 59M. 


_ 1 mile, by a foursvea-ol0, Guy McKinney,* 
Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 24, 1927. 1.5834. 
1 mile, by a five-year-old, Peter Manning?, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 6, 1921,-1.57 34. 
1 mile. by a ay hate Peter Manning*, Lex- 
“ington, Ky., Oct. 4. 1922, 1.5634. 
1 mile, to high-wheel sulky, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1903, 2.05. 
1 mile, to high-wheel aay, on half-mile track, 
a Peter Biiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 2.1434! 


a “The Kentucky Futurity ($14,000), Lexington, Ky., 
Sept. 
1.59%, fastest two-heat trotting race on record. 


a 
es 


a purse for trotters, was won at Goshen, N. Y., 


x 


wy mille, Directum I.*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
Sy Ae 

j wae Dan Patcht, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 8, 

one pas a a Dan Patchf, St. Paul, Minn., 


mile, by ‘stallion, in open, Directum I.*, Syra- 
use, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1915, 1.5634. 

ele} aatle, by a gelding, paees Alertt, New York, 
a N. Y.t, Sept. 23, 1903, 1.57. 

bine 1 mille driven by a woman, Highland Scott (Mrs, 

4 . Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 


ile by by pone | in open, Winnipeg, Toledo, O.. 
i 1) 
mile, in a rer Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
30, 1914, 1.58 
ae mile, uly 3 mare, in a race, Miss Harris M., Toledo, 
23, 1918, 1.581. 
P haltsaile track, in race, Single G., Des 
wa, rab Fe 26, 1918, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
Sept, 1 1928; and May E. Grattan, 
i , Oct. 7 1930, 2.01. 
mile, ene filly, Rose McGee*, Lexington, 
ug. 12, 1914, 2.19%. 
le, yearling colt, Sigears Perry*, Lexington, 
Sept. 12, 1911, 2.1 Pk : 
mi eee cals, ‘Calumet Cheater, Lexing- 
n. Ea Oct. 2, 193 034. a 
esa lope ay Erla, ahs Q:; had 

Silverdale, Lexington, . Sept 


ape ae fae penritd colt, in race, His Majesty, 

‘ndianapolis, Sent, 7, 1932, 2.02. apsty. 
yin ae db: pas ane Ta ce, MciIWin, 

ept. 23, 1932, 1.59 

Fi Se a 
» Sept. 19, 193: 


going, John Judy*, 


TROTTING AND PACING RECORDS. 
(Revised by W. H. Gocher, Secretary, National ‘Trotting Assoc.,. Hartiord,) Conn.) 
‘TROTTING RECORDS, 


FASTEST TWO-HEAT TROTTING RACE ON RECORD. 


22, 1931, was won by Protector in 20144. | Baker, St.’ Charles 
The $33,321 Hambletonian Stake, the wirld’s | $7,076.10 was betel by Worthy Grattan, at In 


eae ys PACING RECORDS. 


Sporting Events—Horse Rae G4 ie 


_Ap4 miles, Red Top, Toledo, ‘Onto, July 13, 1925, 


Aug. 15, 1925, 4.10%. 


2 miles on half-mile track, Peter Manning, Birming- — 
ham, Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 4.23. 


3 miles, eda ot Nashville, Tenn. (reg.), | 
t 


a nitie Peter Manning, North Randall, = 


Oct. 20, 1893 | 
3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., — 
July 1, 1895, 7.164. f 
4 eet perso R., Blackpool, Englandt, Sept. © 
11, 1899, £ 
4 wiles, rien L., San Jose, Cal. (reg.), Nov.— 
2, 1894, 10.12. Ff 
5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Constan- 
tine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12.0844. 
10 miles, Pascal*, New York, N. Y¥. (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1893, 26.15. 
10 miles in race, Conor: San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.),. Nov. 23, 1878, 27.234. 4 
20 miles, Capt. McGowan*, Boston, Mass. (reg.), — 


Oct. 31, 1865, 58.25. 
30 miles, Gen. Biba San Francisco, Cal., 


Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.5 
“ ae trae Ariel*, atest N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
5 
100 miles, Conqueror*, Centreville, L. I., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8.55.53. 4 
Trotting records by a team, Uhlan and Louis 
Forest, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1912, 2.034. / 
Three abreast: Belle ecu Globe, Justina, — 
Cleveland, O., July 29, 1891, 2:14. 
Four in hand, Damania, epee) Maud, and 
Mustapha, Chicago, ll., July 4, 1896, 2:30. ¥ 
Trotting record with running mate, 1 mile, against 
time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 19 13, 1:54. 
Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935. 1.5934 (p.), Lexington, Ky., 
Sept. 25, 1935. 2.00 (tr.). 


inl 


hers 


August 14, 1935, Se owned by E. J. 
The Fox Stake ior two-tear-old pacers, worth 
diana- 


polis, Ind., Sept. 4, 1935. 


1 mile, ein etay Highland Scott*, Lexi n 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1926, 1 95%, sae 


1 mile, four-year-old, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 2 1935. 5914; caved Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. a7 1935, 1.5914. 


1 mile, high-wheel aren Dan Patch*, Macon 


Ga.t, Nov. 30, 1903, 

: Aarecd Dan Patch*, Macon, Ga.t, Nov. 30, 
* 2 Pee? aed e Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 
rh ce ae ee Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 
1983" 2 ‘pains Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


PACING RECORDS—BY A TEAM, 
cE SBE Egg 6 Oo 
ae ae seen. id th page ang Grpay 
Sheriff, Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 2.0 
PACING RECORDS—TO WAGON. Z 


eee, Dan Patch*, M 
1903 1 e754" emphis, Tenn., Oct. 27, 


1 ee in ri are An Pointer, 

Ge 20, 1908, Soi gus ter, Memphis, Tenn., 
2 miles, Longfellow, Vallejo, June 23, 1869, 5.2714. 

1889 oy Longfellow, Sacramento, Cal., - Bept. ts) 


Lapetelow, San Francisco, Cal., Dee. 


es, Lady St. Clair, San 
Dec. 11, 1874, 12.5434. : Franetseo, cae 
*Against time. Paced by runner to su = 
4 = Jl or dust shield, the runner pate 


ents—Horse Racing. 


D'S BEST HORSE RACING 


(RUNNING) RECORDS. 


ec. 
1906, Sept. 7|/Butte, Mont. 
1916, Feb. 5|Juarez, Mex, 
1909, March 13/Santa Anita, Cal. 
1911, Feb. 9| Juarez, Mex. 

-16) Aqueduct, N. Y. 

10| Juarez, Mex. 

8) Juarez, Mex. 

22|Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
4|Juarez, Mex. hi 
6|Epsom, England 

16| Louisville, Ky. 

16|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

21)Saratoga, N. Y. 

20) Arlington Park linols _ 

24)Belmont Park, N.Y. 

San Mateo, Calif. 

22/Aqueduct, N. Y. 

12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

10) Miami, Florida ; 
3)/Pawtucket, R. I. 

28/Belmont Park, N.Y. 

16|Newmarket, England. 
8|Brighton, England. 
1/Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 

12|Beimont Park, N.Y, 
5|)Epsom, England. 

25|Latonia, Ky. * 
4|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

18|Latonia, Ky. 

11|Tijuana, Mex. 4 : 

19] Ascot, England. a 

15|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

23|Toronto, Can. a 

28| Newbury, England. 

30|Chicago, Tl. ; 

13) Newmarket, Englane 
5|Latonia, Ky. ae 
8/Tijuana, Mex. 
5|Ascot, England, — 


* 
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ROBIE ROBO NOON Pt tt fa pp pe 
Pek ID bad Fat et pa ~ 
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Fait ine 
dork dors 
OWOOH RAID CI HOD 


1907, Feb. 16)New Orleans, La. 
1 May 20/Oakland, Cal. 
7 10 4-5 |1912, Oct. 7|\Louisville, Ky. 
*Against time. tOver old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than %4 mile, 


OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE. 


em 
i) 
aD ROTO es ss 20 C9 BO Fa Cr RIN sO OOS Cr i ie 9 GOWN 4 SOOO 
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Age. |Weight.| Time. Date. 
Sec. aH 
1 1-4 /1890, Aug. 20/Butte, Mont. 
1934, Jan 30} M: , Florida zy 
1924, April 28|Belmont Park, N.Y. 
12| Wellington, N. Zeal. — 
19/Belmont Park, N. j 
. pelmvae ee ri 
psom, Englan 
31|Epsom, England, — 


9 3 
1926, May 
1914, Sept. 


Paris 
1925, June 


Keppeiton 
Spionetta. . a 
° IN. J. 
1892) Aug. 13/Monmouth Park, N. J. — 
1890, July 17|Monmouth Park, N. J. 


TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
(The Rowley Mile; 3 yr. olds) 


Winner. 


COR 02 OCT RODIN bo Cobo 


SANDOWN |ECLIPSE STAKES 
(134) miles; 8 yr. olds and up 
Winner, Age. Third. 


Allenby. 


B Ye. Second. 


a 


1920..|Buchan (4) Tetratema 
Be 932". Gol Bs Moth ® tea eh 
en 
7933. Saltash G3). jDuncan Gray 


St. Germans 
Diophon 
Cross Bow 
Coronach 
bee Law 


Zi 
Walter Gay 
Sandwich 


924..|Polyphontes {2 
Be Oe 4 
./|Coronac! r 
7..|Colorado @ Adams Apple Cal ‘ 
AFR Flamingo yyal M. 

Mr. Jenks ‘ag: 

Diolite Sir. Birst Parad: 

Cameronian ._A. Dewar Goy 
daussi Orwell .M.G. 

Foxbridge Rodosto 
Windsor Lad ||Colombo 
Fair Trial Bahram 


won the Two Thousand Guineas in 1908 with Norman IIi. 
Eclipse has been run since 1886, but was omitted in 1915-1918. 
Guineas has been run since 1809. 4 


Aga Khan 


WINNINGS (150,000 AND UP) OF NOTED RUNNING ORSES 


(inéludes amounts got also in second and third place up to end of 1934.) , 
EE AEE ee Rc ee TR is 
American. American. | pls 
, Races| Win- Horse. Races| Win- } 
_ Horse Won.| nings. ($100,000 and up.) Won.| nings. 
Sun Beau....... 33 |.$376,744 Safe Strung. 7 | 156,390 
Equipoise....... 29 338,460|| Ballot......-.-- 20 154,545 
Phar Lap....... 37 | 332,250|| Golden Prince. 28 154,000|| Sardanapal 11 
Gallant 11 | 328.165|| Plucky Play . 2 153,655) | Filibert de Savoie. 8 
sox a eeC ee 23 -| _313,639)| Canter.........- 151,926|} Kefallin......... 11 
Pilates: csc sks 20 | 301,410 Maintenon....... 13 | 181,705 
Top Blight .. 12 | 275,900 La Camargo..... 24 | 176,768 
Blue Larkspur 10 | 272,070)| Isinglass........ 11 | $291,275)| Flechois....:.... 15 | 176,527 
» Twenty Gepad 13 260,840)} Donovan.. 18 Cr eea sit lads gales <= SGC 10 155,987 
Display. . 23 256,526/| Coronach . 10 247,370|| Verdun.......... 8 137,410 
Victorian. . 18 253,425|| Rock Sand 16 238,900|| Semendria....... 10 136,437 
Exterminato' 50 | 252,596)| Bayardo.......- 22 223,665|) Ajax........--.- 5 130,985 
Man o’War 20.| 249,465)) Fairway......... 12 | 217,660}| Finasseur........ % 130,170 
Sarazen......... 27 225,000|| Lemberg........ TZ 204,795|| Sea Sick......... 18 126, 655 
Mike Hall....... 19 213,220|| Flying Fox...... 9 03,2 (Anntraiian 
Crusader........ 18 | 203,261)|| Sceptre......... 13 | 197,915 : : 
Mad Hatter..... 32 | 194,525/| Pretty Polly..... 22 | 189,965)| Phar Lap........ 37 | $332,250 
Domino.:....... 19 193,550|| Prince Palatine..| 11 184,555}| Amounis..:......| 33 241,487 
Whichone....... 10 192.705|| Ayrshire........ 11 179,500|} Gloaming........ 57 215,500 
Jamestown...... 12 189,685|| La Fleclfe....... 16 178,765) | Limerick......... 2834} 195,795 
Sysondy.)...4. 6 0. 14 184,438|| Persimmon...... ve P74,203)\\| Heroie.. 3 casts a 21 190,312 
Misstep......... 21 182,815|| St. Frusquin..... 10 168,530]| Eurythmic....... 3014| 184,455 
BRS ECIIO) si aie = sano: 17 181, 465|| Orme... 252.65. 14 165,630]; Windbag........ 18 | 179,695 
BOOM Nac nC e aie'e 15 180,912/} Book Law....... 6 161,175|| Nightmarch...... 2344 60,982 
_ Reigh Count. 12 | 178,170|| Gladiateur...... 16} 155,856)! David. 20: -<.4.- 20 | 157,052 
Princess Doreen.| 34 | 174,745|| Colorado........ 9 | 153,540)| Mollison......... 12% 153,000 
Moryich 33 .:-5.... 12 172,909}| Stedfast........ 21 153,250 
OSMAN? «ice os 23 157,975 
! ei HEAVIEST WINNING STABLE IN EACH YEAR. 
‘wa Name of Amt. Name of Amt. Nannie of Amt. 
Xr; Stable Owner. Won. || Yr. Stable Owner. Won. Yr. Stable Owner. Won. 
j Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 
~ 1902}Green B. Morris 98,350] |1915/L. S. Thompson... 104,106||1924|Hy P. Whitney..... 240,193 
_ 1903)W. C. Whitney..... 02,569] |1916/H. G. Bedwell...... 71,100 1925}Glen Riddle ee 199,143 
1904)/H. W. Duryea...... 200,107|}1917;A. K. Macomber. . 68,578||1926|Hy. P. Whitney. 407,139 
 1905|Jas, R. Keene...... 228,724||1918|J. K. L. Ross....... 9,179|}1927|Hy. P. Whitney. 328,769 
 1906|Jas. R. Keene...... 155,519] |1919|J. K. L. Ross....... 209;303||1928/E. B. McLean...... -| 2343640 
- 1907|Jas. R. Keene 397,342||1920/Hy. P. Whitney 270,675}|1929 ary P. Whitney. . 362,305 
—1908|Jas..R. Keene...... 2,342)|1921|H. F. Sinclair (Ran. 1930)C. V. Whitney...... 385,972 
1909 SC. Hildreth: .... 159,112 cocas Stb.). .. +... 263,500}|1931|C. V. Whitney ..... 422.922 
it 1910 S. C. Hildreth ...... 152,645) |1922)H. F. Sinelair (Ran- 1932|/C. V. Whitney. .... 403,361 
- 1911)8. C. Hildreth...... 47,473 ecocas Stb.)....... 239,503}/1933|C. V. Whitney ..... 241,292 
_ 1912)J. W. Schorr........ 8,225 |1934|Mrs. I. D. Sloane .. 251, 138 _ 
1913 Hy. oe 55,056] |1923|/H. F. Sinclair Bsa 
1914/3. W. Schorr . 85.326 cocas Stb.). ..| 488,849 


by 


_ Year. 


TOTAL PURSES AND STAKES ON AMERICAN RUNNING TRACKS, BY YEARS. 
Tot. Purses. Year. ‘ot. Purses. Year. Tot. Purses. Year. 


“Dollars. 


EPSOM DERBY. 


Doltars. 
9,096,21 


_ (Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds.) 


Dollars, 
13,674,166 
13.084. 154 
toe ee 
8,516,325 
10,443 3,495 


_ Winner. Owner. Second. Wr: | Winner. Owner. 
anes of Wales'Simon Dale 1918 Gainsborough.. .| Lady Douglas... |Blink 
Bro oir ta | William IIT 1919:Grand Parade.. Veer Ginnuiy. . |Buchan 
_|J. Gubbins. .:.|Rising Glass ||1920 Spion Kop..... Maj. G. Loder. | Archaic 
"Ae Sir J. Miller. . | Vinicius ee ae S, el... ../Crg an Eran 
L. Rothschild. . |John O’Gaunt .|M. Woolavg’t’n|Tamar 
Lord Roseberry \Jardy = {/1923'Papyrus....... Ben Irish..... Pharos 
: ves E, Loder. |Picton ——_—‘{|1924’Sansovino...... Lord Derby. ..|St. Germans 
Rich. Croker...|W'l. Winder ||1925:Manna........ |H. E. Morris... |Zionist 
.'M. Ginistrelli. , | Primer ..|M. Woolaveg’ t'n| Lance aye 
: . | Louviers 1927'@all Boy... .. ‘Prank Curzon..|Hot Night 
Pets oe Greenback 1928|Felstead . . .-...|Cunliffe Owen. | Flamingo 
REE ts Stedfast 1929|Trigo..........|W. Barnett. Walter Gay 
Jaeger 1930\Blenheim .../Aga Khan Iliad 
Louvois 1931|Cameronian....|J. A. Dewar... |Orpen 
Hapsburg 1932)April 5th....... MBA CALE es ee Dastur i 
Let Fly 1933'Hyperion. .....|Lord Derby. K’'g Solomon 
Kwang Su 1934/Windsor Lad. . .|Rajpipla, H. M. Easton 
.'Dansellon 1935'Bahram........ Aga Khan...,.'Goodfellow 


orillard, of New York, won the Derby in 1881 with oguals, ridden by F. ‘Archer. 


som Derby was first run in 1780. The course 19) 92 
est ae over the old course, 2.34 4-5 isso Wee ne vee ties 


yards. 
a Spion Kop in 19 urse, 
erion In 1933 and by Windsor Lad in 193 1) Pp 20; best time over the new co . 2. 34 by, 


hram won, in 1935, by two lengths, at ae of 4 to 4. Goodfell 
Lord ‘Astor’ s Field Trial was third, at 9 to 1. The time was 2. 36. Weed Dy Sit te ee 50 


{ 
‘Tot. Purses, 


< 


Be Sn tine +g PS en fila i 


atin 
ae 


Yr wera 


— PURCHASE PRICES OF NOTED RACE HORSES. 
, American. American. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 845 


Foreign. Foreign. 


Call Boy....... $300,000] Apelle.......... 12 
Rock Sai Aah ae 150.0 000 Meddier seat Windsor Lad. ..} 250,000 Rock Sand. ..... 5138/00 
| r Rock. ....| 130;000| Watercress . A Prince ve Palatine... 209,000/Dark Ronald... .} 125.000 
iskaway..... 125,000 Campfire. ...... Feilterart | es i Sceptre... s..2% 125.000 
ane, Sco aie 115,000; Hamburg....... yi Chas. O'Malley. 200, Sir Galahad.....| 125,000 
SARA Shae. 110,000/Sir Martin Papyrus. ...... ' St. Germains 125,000 ” 
. Blaize....... 100,000| Sweeper II. 70,00 Flving } Fox. : ,000/Biniou..... 120,000 A 
‘layfellow...... 100, 000 Wise e Counselor: : Solario.. ; Your Majest 112/500 
PIB? d <2 kc 0,000|Hermis........ | 60,000||Cyliene . ,500/ Louvois . 112/500 
Us eS eo 100 000 Nicholas. 60.000||Diamond Jubilee 151,200] Ard Patrick. -| 110,000 ‘ 
PAPA shee et ac 100,000) War Feathers. . 50,500/|Jardy.......... 150,000] Galtee More 110,000 
Mad Play...... 90,000] Nasturtium. . 50,000/||Craganour...... 150,000) Lancaster. ...... 110,000 
RD EL. 2 Sas 85,000) Friar Rock. . 50,000}/Ormonde....... 150,000| D’ke of W'stm’t'r 109; 200 F 
Ordinance...... 85, 000|Grey Lag....... 50,000} eras ia 150,000} Gouvernant. ... . 100, a 
Happy Thoughts! 75,000|Goshawk. .... | 50,000)| Val d’O 140,000| Minoru. ........ 


_ The largest total winnings on American tracks, in any one year, by any one horse, have been as follows: 


LEADING AMERICAN JOCKEYS (EXCLUDING STEEPLECHASES). 


Jockey. Mounts. | Won.!P.C.}} Year. Jockey. Mounts, | Won.|P.C. 
704 | 173 } 25 ||1922../M. Fator.......0.... 859 | 188 | 22 A 
947 | 200 | 20 }/1923. .|I. Parke............. 718 | 173 | 24 ' 
813 | 162 } 20 |/1924. .|I. Parke... 2.0 icc.c.. 844 | 205 | 24 Fo 
967 | 168 | 17 |/1925..]A. Mortensen......... 987 | 187 | 19 | 
887 | 146 | 16 ||1926..}R. Jones........2.... 1,172 | 190 | 16 , 
787 4 UBT 20 [} 1997 fl Hardy 0.0... cde 1,130 | 207 | 18 : 
775 | 151 | 19 ||1928".|J. Inzelone.....212227. 1/052 | 155 | 15 

791 | 178 | 23 |}1929..|M. Knight...2-....... 871 | 149 | 17 
803 | 151 | 19 ||1930..]H. R. Riley........... 861 | 177 | 21 : 

864 | 185 } 21 |/1931..]H. Roble............ 1,174 | 173 | 15 

896 | 190 | 21 |/1932..|J. Gilbert... 00522. 1,050 | 212 | 20 

721 | 152 | 21 |/1933..|J. Westrope........... 1,224 |- 301 | 25 
696 | 135 | 19 ||1394..|M. Peters............ 1,045 | 221 | 21 4 
« 


LARGEST WINNINGS BY ONE HORSE IN A YEAR. 


Year. Horse. Amount. 1 Year. Horse. Amount. Year. Horse, Amount. 
5. .|Sysonby Pa aul 1945. ./Borrow......... $20, 195} 1925. .; Pompey. ojo «f SL2Z1630) 4 
.-|Accountant. ... 3,570 { 1916. .}Campfire....... 49'735{|1926..|Crusader ....... 166,033 ‘ 
OZ. .|}Colin..:... a 131007 1917. .jSun Briar....... 59,505 ||1927..|Anita Peabody..} 111,905 F 
1908. ./Sir Martin. 78,590||1918..|Eternal.... ae ..|High Strung . 153,590 ; 

909. .|Joe Madden 44,905/|/1919../Sir Barton. 2d! ..|Blue Larkspu 153,450 
910. .| Novelty 72,630||1920..|]Man o’ War ‘ ..|/Gallant Fox. . 308,275 ’ 
911. .|Worth 16,645}|1921..|Morvich. . 31..|/Top Flight. 219,000 : 
eet. Star Charte: 14,655 ||1922. .|Pillory . .|Gusto. . .| 145,940 E 
; 13..|/Old Rosebud 19.057,}1923. .|/Zev ..|Singing Wood.. rte 050 1 
1914 DOING... wives <' 29.015 |1924. .\Sarazen .|Cavaleade ....... 111,235 p 


GRAND PRIX DE PARIS WINNERS—1 MILE 7 FURLONGS (3,000 METERS). 


Owner. aff Horse. Owner. > Horse. Owner. 
-|Mr. Keene. 1899}Perth...... M_ Cailiant. 1919/Gal. Light. .|Baron Rothse’ld : 
Mr. Rymiel. 1900|)Semendria..|Baron Schickler.||1920)}Comrade...|E. de St. Alary. 4 
.|Duke Castrie. 1901|Cheri...... M. Caillant. 1921|Lemonora..|Joseph Watson. 4 
Duke Castrie. 1902 i Kour-|M. E. de S8t.||1922|Kefalin..... M. Abateilos. 
Mr. Bro-Cloete.|} | gan...... eg oS 1923/Filibert de 
R. Vyner. 1903 Quo Vadis. . E, Blane. Savoie... .|C. Ranuccel. 
M. P. Airmart. ||1904/Ajax....... Mt: E. Blanc. 1924|Transvaal...|L. Mantacheff. 
M. P. Donon. 1905|Finasseur...|M. E. Epbrussi.|/}1925}La Rein é|Baron Roths- 
...|M. H. Delam’re.||1906 Spearmint. . Major E. Loder. Lumiere..| child. 
:{/A. de Sehickler. |]1907/San Souci II.|Baron Rothsc'ld|| 1926] Take My Tip J. Hennessy. 
.|M. E. Blane. 1908| North East.|W. K. Vand'bilt||1927/Fiterari.....|M. P. Moulage: 
M. E. Blanc. 1909) Verdun Il. .|/Baron soegine cae CrideGiverre|Oy Cetra ae 
b B. Bs v= we Mme. ere- i) 
1 Beer ke de ies athe meteff. 1930|Coin'anderie hd. Hr onnaued: 
Schickler. 1911 = d’Atout../Mar. de Ganay.||1931|/Barneveldt..|M. de Rivaud. 
.|M. E. Blane. 1912|Houli......)M. A. Fould. 1932)Strip Willow] A. J. Duggan. 
M. E. Blanc. 1913|Bruleur....|M. E. de St.|/1933/Cappiello.. .|Lady Granard. 


1897| Dog M. J. Armand. Alary. A 
1898iLe Rol SoleiliBaron Rothsc’ld||1914|Sardanap'ls .|Baron mn othse” 1d||1935'Zrudite .... 


Leon Volterra, 


1934|Adm’1 Drake 
E. Rothschild. 


OLD CUP. CESAREWITCH STAKES. 
(214 Aiun's Nis olds and up.) (214, miles; 3 yr. olds and up; Newmarket.) 


Year. | Winner, Age. Third Winner, Age. Second. ‘ 
see ok ok Keysoe.........--|Bracket (3).......|Front Line 
Bret Poeun 8). Spion Kop.. Yutot @)s.. ee Charleville 
1922...|Golden Myth (4). Ballyheron. Light Dragoon (4).|The Villager 
1923...|Happy Man (7) Fleichois. . Rose Prince (4). . .|Teresina 
ah 24. | Massine (4) 4 é Charley's Mount(3) Bolet Satan 
19 5...|Santorb (4)... f: Forseti (5).......- Motler 
1925. .|Solario (4)... ..- ri II : Myra Gray (6)... .|Miss Sport 
1927.._|Foxlaw (5)... " Eagles Pride (4)...|St. Reynard 
1928...|Invershin (6)... .- aS, Arctic Star (4)... .|Blancona 
1929.. .|Invershin (7). .| West Wicklow (5). Friendship 
1930.. .|Bosworth (4). Ut Majeur (3)... .|Friendshi 
1931...|Trimdon (5). Noble Star (4). . -.|Six Wheeler 
1932...|Trimdon B. Nitstehin ae nad Chelmarsh 
...|Foxhunter (4) 2 eminose (4)....-. 
1oea. epee & Hyperion........- POMOC el. te mies as Cloud 
1935...|Tiberius Alcazar.........-}Denver II........ Near Relation (3) |Nightcap 


OLYMPIC GAMES RECORDS. ; : ees 
(Up to and including the Tenth Olympiad, at Los tae 1982.) ner aie: 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN.- : \ J \ 


Event. i Record. Holder. Nation. “Where Made. ~ 
100-meter run...... AOS |S hei meee eas Bddie "T O1AM  \sts'e cer United States..... Los Angeles.... 1932 — 
200-meter run...... PAL Did Pepeeate Oe ote pee Eddie Tolan....... United States. .... Los Angeles.... 1932 
400-meter run...... AGB ital, dares ore a William Carr...... United States..... Los Angeles.... 1932 
800-meter run...... igen ye: iy. ey ho Thomas Hampson. .| Great Britain..... Los Angeles.... 1932 
1,500-meter run...../3 m., 51.28......... Luigi Beccali...... Btalyslov seks eee Los Angeles.... 1932 
5,000-meter run. 14 m. POU IS eaeae tere a. Lauri Lehtinen.....|Finland.......... Los Angeles.... 1932 
10,000-meter Fabile, 0 fe fasiran Capt A? Nie a ar Janusz Kusocinski. .|Poland........... Los Angeles.... 1932 

arathon.......... Dns simi, 36.8.6 .% Juan Carlos Zabala . Argentine........ 2... 1932 

0,000-meter walk.../46 m., 28.4s........ G. H. Goulding....|Camada.......... 
50,000-meter walk.../4h., 50m.,10s..... Thomas W. Green. .| Great Britain 
110-meter hurdles... || 14.4 s. (Heat) ee ee George Saling...... United States 
400-meter hurdles... Ag CD ag rages Glen Hardin....... United States 
Os Ef-400p f)100) «ee cS erghoph Ue Ser pars eta Harold M. Osborn. .| United States 
Broad jump........ 35 vie 4% ba DS remorse Edward B. Hamm. .|} United States 
Hop, step, jump... |51 ft.. 7 in.......:.. Chuhei Nambu.. 
Pole vault..’./.:. 0. 14 ft., 1 7.3 i ea William Miller. ; 
PES CUS ys eiaitisle ere ate 162 ft.,4 7-8 in...... John Anderson. ....| United States 
JAVED: le isie ee es Matti Jarvinen.....| Finland. 
16-Ib. shot. ........ . .| Leo Sexton. .... [| United State 
16-Ib. hammer. . .| Matt McGrath .| United States 
-56-Ib. weight 3 P. J. MeDonald .| United States 
‘Pentathlon. : Zs E. R. Lehtonen....}Finland.......... 
Decathlon......... 5460. 235 pts. James Bausch...... United States 
“400-meter ee eee States (Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, Frank Be Los 


Angeles, 193. 

198 oo-meter ‘elay—United States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William Carr), Los Angeles 
: m 8 

~~3,000-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924, 8 m., 32s. 

- * Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed as a record 
‘because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 53 s. tRobert L. Legendre (United States) 
peace 25 ft., 6 in. in the pentathlon competition at Paris in 1924. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN ante 


00-meter run...... IPOS IAI, 2. Rane Stan. Walasiewicz...|Poland........... Los Angeles.... 1932 
800-meter run...... Dans 16 465 Bisex": Ei Radkeve Bek Germany .....00'. 25. Amsterdam.... 1928 
‘80-meter hurdles... .}11.78.............. Mildred Didrikson. .} United States..... Los Angeles.... 1932 
‘High jump......... Dilb 624 IR. s. ease Jean Shiley........ United States: .... Los Angeles.... 1932 
LURGT eB pean UGE yo 1 ae 75 be ee aA Lillian Copeland... .| United States..... Los Angeles.... 1932 
Javelin 3d Bo IS 143 tts 4 in. Ses Mildred Didrikson. .| United States..... Los Angeles. . 1932 

400-meter relay—United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von Bremen). 
Los pes, 1932, 47 s. 
. SWIMMING—MEN. 
FpOSaGtGE free style.|58 s (Heat).......:. Yasuji Miyazaki....|Japan............ Los Angeles.... 1 
meter free style.|4_m., 48.45......... Clarence Crabbe....} United States..... Los yee: ae 1933 

,500-meter free style ms M2 478. cae Soke Kusuo Kitamura...}Japan............ Los Angeles.... 1932 
100-m. ba ack stroke Romig We en 8 George Kojac...... United States... .! Amsterdam. ... 1928 
200-m. breast stroke. 2 = ’ 44.9 s (Heat).. .| Reizo Koike. ...... Japan. 2. SOEs Seek Los Angeles.... 1932 
400-m. breast stroke.'6 m., 29 3-5s....... W. Bathiel..}< os. (Germany......... Stockholm..... 1912 

800-meter plsve ns apan (¥Y. Miyazaki, M. Yusa, H. Toyoda, T. Yokoyama), Los Angeles, 1932, 8 m., sess 

SWIMMING—WOMEN. 
iene free style! iT mi), 6.8 8... ce. ce Helene Madison. ...| United States... .. Los A: 
300-metei ee Style... }'4.m., 34S... 5.. 0.5 a. Ethelda Bleibtrey...| United States. .... ARSE ise 1932 
400-mete free style..|5 m., 28.5.8......... Helene Madison....| United States..... Los Angeles.. : + 1932 
{00-m. back stroke. .|1m., 18.3 s. (Heat)..| Eleanor Holm...... United States..... Los Angeles. . . 1932 
200m, breast ‘stroke. mie Gas Ses nce gre Clare Dennis....... Australia. 22%. . ee Los Angeles.... 1932 


; -400-meter relay—United States (Josephine McKim, Helen Johns, Ele: 

is i Anges 184 tae . D! anor Garatti Saville, Helene Mad- 

“he eleven ympiad is schedule to be held at Berlin, Germany, August 1 to 16, 1 

sees for the contesting of the various competitions as announced Dy the Orgatisie Commence 

Athletics, 2-9; wrestling, 2-9; modern pentathlon, } Poland third with 17834. Palestine s 

; fencing, 2- 15; hockey, 2-14; weight-lifting, 2-5; | Austria 135, Czechoslovakia 105, and g soared 13934, 

football, 3-15; polo, 3-8; yachting, 4-14; shooting, |, Harry Hoffman, of New York, won the final of 

6-8; handball, 6-14; cycling, 6-10; canoeing, 7-8: | the 400-meter run; with Abe Rosenkrantz, of Michi- 
h. 


i an State Normal Coll ishing Rosen- 
imming, 8-15; basketball, 8-14; gymnastics, 10-12: Erie then went on toni the 800-meter event. 


apne? Jewish Oly} ics, at, Tel Aviv, Palestine, in| victory for the American athletes by capturing the 


1935. The United States contingent led in 
Boe n ts with 254. RGeemany was second with 183 and teihy baatine eS SRC a BROORIS Den Dena 


~ 


< ae NATIONAL AMATEUR RACQUETS. CHAMPIONS. 


__ (1890-91) B. 8. de Garmendia; (1892) J. §. (1934) E. M. Edwards; (1935) H. D. Sheldon, 
Gold Rac. Nord Pallas 82, 1s Ie OP ortimers (1035) 


ooker; (1893-94) B. 8, a Garmendia; - 
: Tooker; ee B. (1914-23) ron Pell; (1924) 
nh | 936- oe (B87) G i Ke: Pell: ie 


“ass 
Mortimer; (1931, 1932." 1933) Cc, C. Be 


boxing, 10-15; ‘rowing, 11-14; equestrian sports, 12-16. William Steiner, of New York, contributed another — 


track read pa Champion- 
ee 3-4, 1935. 

_year. 
Events 


hiMetcalfe, Ranbatee U.C.: 
eds o er ay George 
‘ ‘ . C. Time—0: 
world’s and meet records). bp 
200-. ph _ Metcalfe, 


Dash— Marquette, 


“U. C.; second, tie between Foy Dra; and George 
Anderson; fourth, re Packard. Time—0:21. 
(Betters meet record of 0:21.3 set by Metcalfe 


around turn in 1934 * 

400-Meter Run—Edward O’Brien, N. Y. A. C.: 
second, Ivan W. Fuqua, Univ. of Indiana; third, Al 
Fitch, Unat.; fourth, John R. Hofstetter, N. Y. A. C. 


800-Meter Run—Elroy Se gras Olympie Club; 

second, John Wolff, N. C.; third, Waldo 

be. A. OS furth: Howard Borck, 

iment A.'A., New York, Time—1 
1,600-Meter Run—Glenn Cunningham, unat- 
tached, Lawrence, Kan.; second, Gene Venzke, 
YA. C: third, Archie San Romani, Emporia 
(ian) State Teachers A Piet Ey fourth, Glen Dawson, 

- Tulsa Skelly Club. 

‘ Meter Run—Joe TMechiskey, LAr : 

; second, Norman _Bright, Olympic Club; Athint 
William C. Zepp.. Michigan Normal College; fourth, 
‘Paul Rekers, N. ¥. A.C. Time—15:14.1. (Betters 
‘meet record of 15-18. 6, set by Frank Crowley, N. 

»4¥. A. C., in_ 1934.) 

f 116-Meter High Hurdles—Percy Beard, N. A. 
_C.; second, Leroy Kirkpatrick, Olympic’ C.: thir, 
Al “Moreau, Unat.; fourth, Tom Moore, Olympic Cc. 
Time—0:14.2. 

ig 200-Meter Low Hurdles—Dale Schofield, Salt 
Lake C. C. C.; second, William Wallace, Rice 
nites third, F. X. ‘Cretzmeyer, Univ. Iowa; 
fourt J) Kingsley Earvinoer, ee Naik... hiivie 


Bae. 

“400-Meter . Hurdles—Tom Moore, Olympic C.; 
. second, Estel Johnson, Olympic C.; third, Glen 
‘Morris, Geers. A. G.; fourth, Arthur Mielke, 
‘N.Y. A. C. Time—0:53.5. 


A. ©.; second, Charles Eschenbach, 
* third, Harold’ Nylund, eae ra &: 
rat Berti John Ruban, Detroit Track Club. Time— 


ir Meter eee ae University Club 
oe st Senge ee Dinges, Paul Phillips, Ralph 
Olympic Cs third, N. Y. A. C. 


“ia, 
600-Meter Relay—New York Curb Exchange 
id Lamb, Tim Ring, Jim ag oS Harry 
forma second, wir igo Sot he Ng, b Sh Ee 

canned first, 
a yas Ge dhenialitied toc. doivent baton. Time— 


Field Events, Discus Throw—Kenneth Carpenter, 
‘unattached, Los Angeles, 158 feet 1134 inches; second 
_ Gordon Dunn, Olympic C., 155 feet; third, Hugh 
sg. Cannon, Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
" 154 feet 6 inches; fourth, J. C. Petty, Rice Institute, 
151 feet 8 inches. 
Hammer Throw—Henry Dreyer, Kingston, R. L., 
16: eat second, Chester ank, 
Denver A. 165 feet 6% inches; third, G. William 
Miller, Chicago, 161 feet 2% inches; fourth, Sam 
Camppells paves ro ton 154 feet, 9 inches. 
rrance, unattached, Baton 
La., 51 ae Gia inches; second, Gordon 
A ata wee 51 feet 144 inches; third, John 
, 50 feet 5 inches; fourth, Elwyn 
, 49 feet 6 inches. 


as 


eet 7 
YA. C., 6 feet 6 inches: third,’ Kenewell Rush- 
“bith, Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 6 feet 
inches; fourth tie AmOnE. ivan Philson, Drake 
Tae: Gerold Osborn, Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy, and Lloyd Thompson, vier Uni- 
leans, 6 feet 244 inches 
Pulaee - Se, Shore get 7 
ey, 26 feet 3 ters recognized wor 
rd of 26 feet 23% inches held by Chuhei Nambu 
x japan) ee Jesse Owens, Ohio State, 26 feet 
j john % ee Ogd YP. k, Ghicng 25 food 
‘d, John Broo len Par cago, 
a oH enon, unattached, 


ere 1% inches; third, 
C., 32 fee 


ag at iNoBopal ‘Kingston, R. id 


sinches Henry Solent 


New Orleans, and Jack Maugher, Olympi 


Javelin Throw—Horace Odell, N. Y. A. C., 21 pA 
feet 134 inches; second, Mark Panther, University. of 
Iowa, 207 feet’ 5 inch: third, Lee Bartlett, Detroit 
Track oo 203 feet 34 inch; fourth, Wilho Winika, 
Nie. C., 201 feet ‘10 % inches, 

eae Step and_Jump—Roland Romero, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, 50 feet 47% inches ® tters 
eo record of 50 feet set by D. F. Ahearn, Illinois r 

A. C., in 1913); second, tie between Stanley Johnson, 
Posse A. C., Boston, and Sol Fur German-Amer- 
ican A. C., 48 feet 5% inches; fourth, George Hanserd, 
unattached, Cleveland, 48 feet 534 inches. 

Pole Vault—Earle Meadows, undsttached, Los 
Angeles, and William Sefton, unattached, Los 
Angeles, tied for first, 13 feet 1034 inches; William 
Roy, Loyola, of New Orleans, and Jack Maugher, 
Olympic C., tied for third, 13 feet THA, inches. : 

High Point Score—New York A. C., 45; Olymibts, 
Club, 39; Marquette U. Cl., 13; Shore A. G. 3. 

Junior Championship events: 

100-Meter Dash—Ralph W. Sickel, Guabteches: 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Milton Holt, Olympie C, 
second; Donald Dunn, Kansas State Teachers 
College, third; Cagson Shoemake, “Olympie C., 
fourth.’ Time—0:10.4. quals meet record set. 
by James Johnson, Illinois State College, in 1933.) 

200-Meter Dash—Robert Packard, unattached, 
Rockford, Ill.; Paul Phillips, Marquette University 
Club, second; 'H. Neal, a ab ah See Manan le, Mo. 
third: John Kunitzy, N.Y. Time 
0:21.4 (betters meet record of 0:21.6 paula curve 
set by Foy Draper, unattached, Los Angeles, 1934). 

200-M eter Hurdie—Dale Schofield, Salt Lake Gist 
Chamber of Commerce; William Wallace, Rice 
Institute, second; John Brooks, Ogden Park, Chicago, 

third; F. X. Cretzmeyer, Jr., Iowa. U., fourth. 
Time—23.5 (equals me meet record set by” Heye Lam 
sis rig Nebras. 33). 


0:14. cs Bae world record set by Percy ‘Beard al 
Oslo, Norway, 1934.) 

Meter Hurdle—Estel Johnson, Olympic | 3 
second, Robert Evans, Geneva College; thir epee 
George M. Pierson, Drake Datvorsinn: fourth, 
Kenneth Simmons, Detroit Police Department. 
Time—0:53.7 (betters record of 0:54.4 Ae by ‘Glenn rm « 
Morris, of the:Denver A. C., in 1934 pert 

00-Meter Run—James Cassin, Olympic C.: ;Ralph u 
Brown, Kansas State teachers College, ‘second; 
Les Wisler, Olympic C., third; Timothy Ring, 
New York Curb Exchange, fourth. ' Time—0: 49.1. ra ie 
800-Meter Run—Howard Borck, 69th Regim a 
A. A., New York; John Woodruff, Connelsville | 
aac. Penn., second; Lawrence eae Maryland 
U., third; Edward O’Brien, Alliance, hio, fourth. 
Time—1:55.1. 
1,500-Meter Run—Norman Bright, Olympie ¢ 
Louis Zamperini, unattached, Los ‘Ang eles, secon 
Nelson Gardner, Michigan State College, third; 
John ©. rol Paterson, N. J., Call A. C., f ouréh: 
tgp 4:01.6. ries 
6,000-Meter_Run—John Wall, Olympic C. ; Ray : 
Mahannah, Drake U., second: Henry orormey, 
Salt Lake ‘City, third;’ Harold. Auch, ee ’ 
A. C., Philadelphia, fourth. Time—16 $08, 
000-Meter Walk—Harold Nylund, Ger 
C.; John _ Deni, Metropolitan ¢ 
“second; AD r st 


uhrman, 
7 Time, 14:51. 9. 
lished record, ae Posse Gym, Boston, 
ohnson, Fo v 
p—S rd of 24 -_ 


Pittsburgh, in 1933); 
New Orleans, 6 feet yA 
aren, 6 feet 3 


Ho — e ©. iserd, 
attached, Cleveland, 47 feet 10% inches; secon 


s. Johnson, Posse m, Boston, 47 feet 4% ine 
fnird Douglas Eh ld Buttigio C., 46 feet & inche 
fourth, Lioyd Cardwell, Nebraska, 46 feet 14% inches. RY 
Pole Vauit—Tied for first, William Bor, tome i eas 
t inches. (Betters meet record of 13 f feet 6 
etn cat Py John Wonsowitz, unattached, Col 
bus, Ohio, in 1934.) Third, David Wekhert, Ri 
Institute, 13 feet 3 inches; fourth, Dalton Lander 
Kansas University, 13 feet. i 


ke 
J 
; 


Vt 


ae 
Shot Put—James Reynolds, Olympic C. distance, 
47 teet 77% inches; Dave Smukler, Temple, 47 feet 
7% inches, second; Sam Francis, Nebraska, 46 feet 
3% inch, third; Sam Campbell, Denver A. C., 43 
feet 34 inch, fourth. E 
Discus Throw—Chester C. Cruikshank, Denver 
A. G., 153 feet 6 inches. (Betters meet record of 
148 feet 214 inches set by J. C. Petty, Texas Neigh- 
-porhood A. C., in 1933.) Second, Hugh S. Cannon, 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 152 feet 8% 
inches (also betters meet record); third, Delbert: 
White, unattached, Pleasanton, Kan., 145 feet 1 
inch; fourth, Phillip Levy, unattached, San Francisco, 
143 feet 334 inches. 5 
=. Hammer Throw—F¥inal—Chester Cruikshank, Den- 
ver A. C., 165 feet 34 inches; second, G. William 
iller, unattached, Chicago, 162 feet 3% inches; 
third, Sam Campbell, Denver A. C., 151 feet 1034 
inches; fourth, Harry von Nortwick, Detroit Police 
Department,. 114 feet 10%4 inches. ( 
56-Pound Weight—Garrel Noah, Detroit Police 
Department, 29 feet 6 inches; Chester Cruikshank, 
Denver A. C., 29 feet 21% inches, second; Marvin 


BEST AMERICAN INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS. 2 
} (Under Auspices of Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America.) 


.  100-Yard Dash—9 6-10s., Frank C, Wykoff, South- 
ern California, Philadelphia, May 30, 1931. 
_ 220-Yard Dash—20 9-10s., C. E. Borah, So. 
Califo , Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1927. 
-440-Yard Run—47s., William A. Carr, Pennsyl- 
vania: Berkeley, Calif.. July 2, 1932. : 
. Half-Mile Run—im., 51.9s., B. B. Eastman, 
Stanford~ Berkeley, July 2, 1932. 
One-Mile Run—4m. 14 2-5s., J. P. Jones, Cornell, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1913. 
__ *Two-Mile Run—9m. 22s., 8. J. L. Reid. Harvard 
 Univ., Philadelphia, June 1. 1929. 
_ Running Broad Jump—25 ft. 34 in., Richard A. 
weurae Southern California, Philadelphia, May 30, 


Running High Jump—6 tt., 6 ¥ in., George Spitz. 
N. Y. University; Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1933, 


Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath- 
 letes of America, Fifty-ninth Annual Champion- 
ship held at Howard University, Cammbridge, Mass., 
“May 31 and June, 1935. Won by Southern Cali- 
fornia with 51 pts.; California, second, 27% pts. 
: inners, individual events: 

ws 100 Meters—Anderson, California, 0:10.7. 200 
__ Meters—Draper, S. California, 0:20.8. 400 Meters— 
aii . L. A., 0:47.3. 800 Meters—Black, 
1500 Meter. Tavira ae 3:57.9. 


ia, 0:14.5. Low 


road Jump—Olson, S, California, 23 ft., 5% in. 


High Jump—Scott, Cornell, and Thompson, M.I.T., 
mi ee ft., 2 in. MHammer—Kishon, Bates, 153 ft., 
$4 in. 
Pole Vauli—Brown, Yale, 14 ft., 51 in 


National Collegiate Athletic Association 
_ Championship, Berkeley, Calif., June 21-22, 1935. 
_ Won by Southern California with 751/30 pts.; Ohio 
ti te second, 40!/s5 pts. 

100 yd.—Owens, Ohio State, 0:09.8. 220 _yd— 
ns, Ohio State, 0:21.5.. 440 yd—LuValle, 
C, L._A., 0:47.7. 880 yd.—Robinson, Fresno 

1:52.9. 1 Mile—San Romani, Emporia T. C., 

.. 2 Mtles—Lochner, Oklahoma, 9:26.8. 

_ 120-Yd. Hurdles—Allen, Oklahoma B. C., 0:14.5. 
220-Yd. Hurdles—Owens, Ohio. State, 0:23.4. 
ee enon, Bates 168 ft., 85¢ in. 
hort -— Dees ansas t., 15 in. Diseus— 
Carpenter, 8. California, 157 ft. ns in. i 

High Jump—Philson, Drake, 6 ft, 4% in. Broad 
eee foe, Obie. Serie 25 ft., 8% in. Pole 

; NG efton, So. Calif, 

7 Vault | Meadows, So Cauit.} 13 ft, 9% In 
Western Conference am pionship, 
5, 1935. Won by Michigan with 48 sais On 
te second, 4344 pts. Winners, individual events: 
ee 00 Yd.—Owens, Ohio State, 0:09.5 220 Yd. 
wens, Ohio State, 0:20.3. 440 Yd.—Crowell, Wis- 
in, 0:48.5. 880 Yd.—Beetham, Ohio State, 
2._ 1 Mile—Lash, Indiana, 4:14.4. 2 Miles— 
Wisconsin, 


Indiana, 9:23.1. 
12)-Yad  Hurdles—Kellner, 0:14.5. 
State, 0:23.6. 


20-Yd. Hurdles—Owens, Ohio 


1 Mile Relay—Michigan, 3:1 


7 


N. A. A. U. CONTESTS, Continued © 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS IN 1934. 


Winners, individual events: |~ 


ay ee Police Department 
nehes, rd. Hes ny a 
Javelin—Woodrow Clark, University of Richmond. 2 
213 feet 8% inches (betters mark of 207 ft.9.6 inches — 
set by John Mottram, Olympic C., in 1934). 
National A. A. U., Decathlon Championship, 
won by Robert Clark, Olympic 
points; second George Br UG 
aD 


San Diego, Cal., 
Club with 7929.22 -$ 
Olympic Club, 7745.77; third Runar Stone, 
Francisco State College, 7,700.41. 
National A. A. U., Pentathlon Championship, 
Princeton, N. J., Sept. 28, won by Clyde Coffman, 
Kansas City A. C., with 3,084 points; second, Arnold 
Preheim, Agricultural Dept., A, A., 2,755; third, 
George Plansky, Boston A. A.; fourth, W. Cabrey, & 
Jr., Bayville A. C. bi 

National A. A. U. Distance Championships, -— 
Princeton, N. J., Sept. 28: 

000-Meter Run—Thomas C. Ottey, Rage 


Putting 16-Pound Shot—53 ft., 2% in., John 
item Stanford Univ.; Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 

Throwing the Hammer—181 ft. 614 in., Tootell, 
Bowdoin, Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1923. 

Javelin Throw—220 ft., 11% in., K. Churchill, 
California, at Philadelphia, May 30, 1931. 

Discus Throw—160 ft., 934 in., E. Krenz, Stanford 
Univ.. at Cambridge, Mass. May 31, 1930. 

Pole Vault—14 ft., 54% in.; Keith Brown, Yale, at 
Cambridge, Mass., June 1, 1935. 

120-Yard High Hurdies—14 2-5s., Earl Thomson,. 
Dartmouth, Philadelphia, May 29, 1920. 

220-Yard Hurdles—23.3-5s.—A. C.  Kraenzlein, 
Penn., 1898; J. Wendell, Wesleyan, 1913; E. Payne, 
So. Calif., Philadelphia, May 30, 1931. : 

One-Mile Walk—6m,. 45 2-5s.. W. B. Fetterman 
ir,, Pennsylvania, New York. May 28, 1898. 


ee ee ee) 


High Jump—Tie { Pyeedy Mine" } 6 tt., 35¢in. 

Broad Jump—Owens, Ohio State, 26 ft., 814 in. 

Pole Vault—Seley, Illinois, 13 ft.,6in. Shot Put— 
Neal, Ohio State, 47 ft., 10 in. Discus—Etchells, 
ete The ie. ft., 10 in. Javelin—Panther, Iowa, — 

= n. , 

University of Pennsylvania—Forty-first An- 
nual Relay Carnival, Philadelphia, June 26-27, 1935. 
Winning teams by events: ‘ 


COLLEGE EVENTS, AMERICAN CHAMPIONS 


0-Mile Shuttle Hurdle Relay—Penn. Time, 1:03. 
S80-¥ ant Relay—Columbia Time, 1:27.1. 
One Mile College i PORES re Time, 3:16.3. 
r wanes Ue College Relay—Louisiana State. Time, 


Saeed ae College Freshmen Relay—Manhattan 
THe liees aril relay winner: Wayne, of ae 
Time, 3:29.22. © ; i ‘A 


SCHOLASTIC EVENTS, AMER 
High « School Mile Relay. Ge as 
gh « School Relay— Geo: 
Peas eR 
ep. Schoo ” 
Time, a e clay St. Benedict’s (Newark), 
ass B—High School—Geor, ashing 
Yong tines 3220.9. | a re PN 
s B—Prep. School—St. = 
wm, ime, 3h pi A ae (Brook. 
erschotasi —— 
Time, ee: ‘wo-Mile Relat: —West Catholic - 
estern Conference Indoor Champ 
Meet, Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1935. Won by Miene 
gan with 4914 pts.; second, Ohio State, 2214 pts. . 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath- 
letes of American Indoor Championship Meet. 
New York, March 2, 1935. Won by Manhattan — 
Soleo wile aes pts.; ee Howard, 16 pts. 
-Yale vs. - f : 
national Intercollegiate Dual Mort rae ek 
giana Joly ghee Won by Harvard-Yale Team. 
Oxford-Cambridge Dual Meet, Lo 
land, March. 23, 1935. Won by sConibrlgeens 
events to 4; first places only counting, = 


ee ee OE ee 


a a 


ee a ee ee ea Al ee ee 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records. 849 


INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECORDS. 
Revised to Sept. 1, 1935. New records since then not official until approved in 1936, 


OFFICIAL WORLD'S RECORDS—RUNNING 


7 Event. Time Measurement. Holder. Nation. Date. — Place, 


Frank Wykoff...... U.S.A 
R. A. Locke......../U. 8. 
B, J.. Wefers. J 


ee May 10, ae U S.A. 
Sy eee Sh 8. 
See hs 8 

Ben Eastman...... U. 8. 
Ss 


S.A , 8: 
Sta a ad as EGC i igieis 4 ; 4, 1933] Itaty 
, 1931|France 


.|FinJand , 1932) Finland 


Vv. Teohallen .|Finland. . , 1933|Finland 

Paavo Nurmi... .|Finland. . ; 1924| Finland 

Paavo Nurmi......|Finland. . = 9, 1930/Gt. Brit. 

A. Shrubb......... Great Britain. |Nov. 5, 1904] isngland 

° A SArabb:. Pee cs. Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904|England 

RV OE Gin wh Pam Se As Shrubb. 2 sep b<-: Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904/England 
‘ oo This ---|Paavo Nurmi...... Finland...... Oct. 7, 19 rmany 
F. Apnpleby,..<7e. <. Great Britain.|July 21, 1902)England 

G. Crossland....... Great Britain.|Sept. 22, 1894/England 

; Pe) co Bee Ae Great Britain.|May 12, 1913)England 
ii “ie 7 .648 yards.|Paavo Nurmi.;.)_: Finland. ..... Oct. _7, 1928)Germany 
TE eee 20 miles, 1,604 yards.|E. Harper......... Great Britain .|/Sept. 18, 1933!Scotland 


Aug. 1. 1932/U. 8S. A. 
Aug. 9, 1930}/Canada | 
Aug. 12,1933)Hungary 
May 1, 1926|U.S. A. 


Aug. 6, 1934 Norway 
Aug. 2, 1932/0. S. A. 

; |Sune 16, 1934/0. 8. A. 
Oct. 19. 1930]France 
.|June 30, 1934/U. 8. A. 
July 2,1931|France © 
July 24, 1934/Sweden ~ 
.jJune 19, 1932}iinland ~ 
Aug. 31, 1924) Finland 
Oct. 7, 1928)Germany 
Sept. 3, 1930/Sweden 


1S 19,210m........ Paavo Nurmi :.|Binland... Out 7, 1928 Gauge 
2 hours Bieta a's «Ss 3 33, 653m. (20m 1604y.)|E. Harper.... 12... Great Britain. . Sept. 18, 19331 Scotland 
2 hours........--.-.. .}33,653m.(20m 1604y.)}E. Harper.........|Great Britain. . /Sept. 18, 19331 Scotlam 
4 WALKING. 
a eh aoc oT Gail. Gouldiis., . |\Ganada...c [Jane aaa UlGmriann 4 
Oe a Bt rere Gay pee Canada, ..../ June 4, 1910/Canada 
Ao Spe aiS i3m> 14 ABA LTWaalh 6 GE. Larner......,|Great Britain .|July 13° 1904|England 
MMe riled... ...nc00-s> 20m. 25.88.......... ; Great Britain.|Aug. 19, 1905|England 
LST ee | eae PEN, ASE e ee Palen? Great Britain.|Aug. 19, 1905)England 
PESUIDER EB is oi a’ ddieis Sor. 107-28 sess 2. Great Britain.|Aug. 31, 1932|/England ~ 
EC ee eae ar Maan; O78. sts sen > ‘!|Great Britain.|Aug. 31) 1932|/England 
Meyimiles.....5.2--++.6- 50m. 28.88... .--- ‘|Great Britain. |Aug. 31° 1932/England 
am miles’: ...........-|58m. 04.68.......... Great Britain.|Aug. 31, 1932|Mngland 
BS Milled is... 23+---- Ih. 7m. 37.85.......- Great Britain.|July 17; 1908|England 
MEOT HCH 2... 525 on. - th. 15m. 57.48.....-. Great Britain: |July 17, 1908}England 
tp taites 102000022007 ih. 56m. 9.88.02 2... Ayia ae es June 1, 1933|Latvia 
Meo) miles.........-+--- Bi, 43m ABS 5 «nak 5 Ghent Britain.|May 7, 1932\England 
. ae ch BBs Latvia... --(June 16, 1932|Latvia | 
Greai s * 
. eee & pulls 435 yards... Great Britain.|May 20, 1911|England 
‘ 
eo WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES. 
ie io Ee eee G,. Rasmussen,..... Denmark..... July 7, saeh Denmark 
ee 3000 ae aR Dim. oe ee: Oe A. Schwab........- Switzerland../|May 30, 1931|Latvia 
10,000 meters. |... ..- MArt 42.480 oi oc oon. A. H. G. Pope. .:-: Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932|England 
15.000 meters........ Whi: d0m. See 52. os! G. Rasmussen...... Denmark..... May 9, 1918/Denmark 
26,000 meters........ ih. Sam, 3a. Re Poe - Ballas RS a Latvia ee hae June h 1933 Latvia 
_ 95'000 meters........|2h. OOm. 46s........ STARE Sere He eIR 2m oa 
a our eee ae ar ca 73. “308m. (on. 474yd.j|A. H. G. Pope... :: Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932|England 
Mes WouUts.-.. oo. cee se 24'843m. (15m, 768y.)|J. Dalinsh Aen SB Latvia....... June 1, 1933|Latvia 
4 JUMPING 
J Where 
: Event. Record. Holder. Country. Date. Made. 
EE ibe ——————— ee | 
é . _ 5 3-4 1n...........|Leo Goehring..../U. S.A. ./tune 14, fore LB 
“Bitontng gh fap 202220/6 B19 i Gobi Stare. U8 Jabriae saa 
Sie bread {uinp. 26th 2 8 m(7okein):|\Ghunet Nambu. [Japan :|Oce 27, Walaa 


3-8 in, (437cm.).|W. Graber.......jU. 5. A.. suly 16° 1932)0. 5. 


tin, Hop, ste and is iit Zin, do. ‘|Ghukei Nambu:: :|Japan ...|Aug. | 4; 1932|U. 8. 
hop, 


i 


WEIGHT EVENTS. 


Putting 16 Ib. shot 57 Re aris J. Torrance. sees JU. 8. A. ug. =; 1934 ]Norway 
if ; 1. (94 Ls in m > 
Boh hend Jae Batt, cee its vom) ts. Torrance......|U. 8. A./Aug. 6, 1934 ‘Norway i 
Lett hand... 23. 39 ft. 24% in. (1 m PPE | 
.|189ft. 6.5in. a7. 77 met.)|P. 7 By an. Seintss a Aug. 17, 1913 U. = ; 
belb. eee es i AOtt. 6 3-8in Oo 35met.) Mo INeoCiFa thes .(U. S. A.|Sept. 23, 1911 ‘Canada | 


DISCUS THROW (8 1-2ft. Circle). 


Best hand. eee ee ore 171ft. 116-8in. (62.42m.))H. Andersson . sa beara 


45.57m, 149ft. 6 1-8in, |295tt. 
Tet ‘rene “44-56m, $90. 13m./146ft. 2 3-8in.J 8 1-2in.|E- Nieklander..... Finland.. 


Aug. 25, 1934;Norway 
July 20,1913 Finland 


JAVELIN THROW. 
a ee 
Best hand, (74.02m.)........ oo toe ft 8 in. (76.10 m.)|M. Jarvinen..... leveled! June 15, 1933} Finland 


raft Hands ‘ }114.28m.. 374 ft, 113-8 in... .<. Y. Hackner...... Sweden. .|Sept.30, 1917|Sweden 
‘ HURDLES (10 HURDLES). 
{t..6 in. hdles. Pa pivetaaie ahemthe athercletela Percy Beard..... U.S.....|July 4, 1931/U. S. 
ip Pas 8 it, 6 in. ales). [2 (eS ee Gena MeO Ben C. egharey ape Bc: -- [May ty ae a =: ; 
n son u jen Ade J 
£40 yards (3 ft. hdles.) ...... Glas res ge: {gonna itor D Seses fey goad ree 
HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HOR DUES 
110 meters (3 ft. 6 in. hdles.) . |14.2s. P. Beard. aie .|Aug. 1934| Norway 
119 meter & ft. 6 in. hdles.). |23s. C. R. Brookins. . suey 17 1924|U. 8. 
400 meters (3 ft. hdles.)...... 50.6. .(G. Hardin.... Declan. July 26, 1934|Sweden 
ak RELAY RACES, 
=e ee Tah TE AL ee eae it Where 
Event. — Record. Holders. Country.| ~ Date. Made 
; Maurer . x 
440 yards....|40.88....... Wykoff . 3 U.S.....}May 9, 1931/U. 8. 
880 yards....|1m. 25.88... ae U. S.....|May 14, 1927]U. 8. 
A 3 A.A, 
dimile: ss. <.- 3m. 12.6s.... Bastman -}|U. S.....|May 8, 1931]. 8. ¢ 
> ‘ «-La elc. \ 
2 miles...... 7m. 41.4s.... L, Hatin. U.S.....|July 6, 1928/U. 8. 
at Ig SUSUR, o6 wcleie 
4 miles..... .|17m. 21.48... Taio Bay Soe U. S.....|June 23, 1923/0. S. 
a 2 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES. 
400 meters...|40s......... {Re Poppe. .|Aug. 7, 1932|U. s, 
800 meters... |Im. 25.88... ies a .|May 14, 1927/U. 8. 
0 : Q 5 qua. o... ‘ 
1,600 meters. |3m. 8.28... . . |i ane gay a Cam -S.....JAug. 7, 1932/0. 8 - 
7. artin 
3, 200 meters. 7m, 41.4s.. G. Sansone...2.212! LH ..|/July 6, 1926/U. S. 
6,000 meters. |15m.59.0s.. | amg aes 22) Enaleed SE eee 
st DECATHLON 
A 790. AGL Dtaeta linc: Sivas 3 6-2 Pe CE Ee Pee ae on ia eee ae . |Germany | July7-8, 1934] Germany 


WOMEN’S WORLD TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS 
Ac i esensed by Federation Sportive Feminine Internationale as of August 12, 1934. No later official records 


Record. Holder. Country. 


Meizlikova IT Salas pina asin Paris. 
asiewicz 
Walasiewicz Polana 
.|Walasiewtcz Poland . 
. | Walasiewicz. Poland. . 
2 foueeyen Csechosiovakia ee 
AUD ewiaie ese ty . .|Englan irmingham . 
sy hurdles (8h.).. | 11 Engelhardt .....3¢. 06 +> .. |Germany...... Eonaoe Sree pl 
gee. mtrs. relay (4x75) . National Team trance... ..|Prague. . ‘ 
400 mtrs. relay (4x100) . Os National Team CB A ee aie Los Angeles... 
! itrs, Telay (4x200) . cl hein Net pe cethe sea ere he Sea Neurossen. . 
mtrs.relay (10x100) . : -+-|National Team..,........ PTAMCO.§ a ais oat betes cheapo cy 
ill BUSOU" | | 9m:'8 Sob. 2, London ©: A ee Giubic, Great Britain! ‘ [London .)).; 
2400 mtrs. relay an 7.37 4-10...... Club team V. F. i? neste ermany...... reslau...... 
Running high jump. ae Me croneae Ee he berg tS leslie - 2 = * nce gsi engi es Angeles. 
ps Oboes us OO ROP Aa ten HA etion 54, AN eA oe Los Angeles 
Standing high jump.. PM S2 woes Gottlieb: sc". 5 0). anche weet VATS hy CRE Vicars «| 1933 
unning broad ump... SOSmien os Grau MGIMVVO Se oeicte shames DADA areas pe cite Osakanss es ut : 
Standing broad von 2m./6284 . 21.5). - VIONGS.| ccs coe cee a ak Us Act ainee Boston...... 
{ best han 14m 5S8.95. .. 3: AMBPMBY L.'s cracsisiee heen, Germany...... Warsaw... 
. two hands... |21.47m....)..: JunsKUNT s..02 xk Hele tei oats Germany..... By Op Fe Oe 
Bee hang me a a ee ies Mie Sake crit ad ee A ao Eonee Chicco London.....| 
485M Ss see alenaa Konopacko......|/Poland........ r fayatend aff 
best hand... | 46m. 745. . indele aire U. gna Corer 


two hatds.. ['57.05m...¢ 549. (EAUXs. vc ccises coebocicin Germany..... 
fy 


nal Amateur Athletic Unior Outd 
“ork, N. Y., September 14, 1 135 ees 
50 met run—6 7-10s., Louise Bbad Onteora 
», Malde: Mass. 
“meters: run 6-10s., Helen Stephens, Ful- 


Se 
ae a 6-10s., Helen Stevens, Fulton, 


0 


80 meters ep tam Ph Jean Hille 
Be reac a dain 
eters Telay—5is., St. uis A. C. (M 
Loge Santschi, Webb, Brady). MEE. 


as Running high um Barbara H 
ae at i ye owe, Boston 


prin. Ass ‘broad ite Etta Tate, tt 
are ae p— unattached, 


fe 8 1b. shot-—Rena MacDonald, Abington, Mass., 
Al ABB: 38 ft., 374 in. chet +. 
iscus—M. argaret Wright Brockton Mass., Girls’ 
eB 
‘av ylv: a Brockton, Mass., Girls’ 
pote; 102 ft., 754 in 7 


MEN'S CHAMPIONSHIPS 
eiaeabs Cumiskey, Swiss Turn Verein, 


_Long Horse—Frederick H. New York 
Turn Verein. 
_.. Horizontal Bar—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Turn 
Verein, Hudson Co. 
“tam Hct aed Bars—Frederick H. Meyer, New York 
y! rin. “Hinos—Georae J. Gulaek, 23rd Street 
f pepe Clubs—Mose J. Firestone, University of 
0) 
_ Tumbling—Charles J. Keeney, University of 
“Califo rnia. 
Rope Citm>—6 4-5s., Roman Pieo, Bristol, Pa., 


_ High Schoo 
giU-around — Frederick H. Spl New York 


Verein. 


Meyer, 


ates. stern Intercolle iate eae Soa Phila- 
i Ee March 16; 118 Ibs., Rudolph Ashman, 

126 Ibs., William Chilvers, Columbia: 

., John Light, Penn State, 145 Ibs., Samuel 

e; 155 Ibs., Julian Gregory, Prince- 

Ibs., Howard Johnston, Penn State; 

ard , Columbia; ‘Heavyweight, 


Bloo: 118 
A. & M.; 126 te Ross F 
; 135 Ibs., Ralph Rasor, Oklahoma 


N: 1 Amateur Athletic Union Cham- 
em St. rouls, Mo., April Lae Beto ce 

: 112 Ibs., John Me Phila- 
oy is re ne 


efented cd acti, New Orleans; 135 Ibs., 
Beauko is, defeated Leo Sweeney, 
Clark, Niagara Falls, 

ockout over Sweeney 

Chiloceo ‘Guia, 
ir, Detroit, defeated Lloyd Marshall, 
ibs., Joseph Bater, Cleveland, 

Recaara Bostick, St. Louis, in the 


oN tinned Checker Tournament was held during 
nf “Herbert Clifton, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
ie winter of the annual Southern Checker 
held ‘at Charlotte, North Carolina, August 
‘4. "e 

portent individual matches were played 
the year between players of national ranking. 


higan, winner of the second prize Ms 
tlonal Younes of 1934, William 


OMEN's TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS IN 1935. G 


AMATEUR WRESTLING IN 1935. 


\ AMATEUR BOXING IN 1935. 


CHECKERS IN 1935 


ch brought together Nathan H. Rubin, of 


Baseball throw Caro n Dieckm 
Paterson, N. J., 223 f ly Raazes an, unattached 


eee Ghanpiomnip—e eon Swim. Ass'n, ig) + 
hs Championships—St. Louis, Mo., Mareh 
2 meters run—6 6-10s., Helen Stephens, Fulton, 


eee 
200 meters run—26 "1-10: 1 wi 
a s., Stella Walsh, Cleve- 


te meters hurdles—8 1- 10s., Evelyn Hall, Chicago, 


400 meters relay—56 8-10s., Laurel Ladies’ Club, 
Toronto (Misses Hinder, Atkins, Creamer, Norton. 
Running high jump—4 ft., 11% iB Alice Arden, 
St. George Dragon Club, Brookly 
Standing broad jump—8 ft., 83L ‘in, Helen Steph- ’ 
ens, Fulton, Mo. 
ae Ib. shot—39 ft., 734 in, Helen Stephens, Fulton, 
oO. 
Basketball throw—96 ft., ba 1 in., Stella Walsh, aan 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GYMNASTICS IN 1935. 


Team Championship, Swiss Turn Verein of Hudson a4 
Co., 48 points; New York T. V. 35. ‘ 


4 
WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIPS aA * a 
ch, Dnatt ey “ 


Side Horse—Mary Conlin, Phila. quinguneisae : 
z. Fone Bars—Thera Steppich, " Unattached A 


Cit 
bs “Ali-Around—Thera Steppich, Unattached, pa. Be 
ity - 


Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, Cani- : 
bridge, Mass., April 13, won by, Chester Pilling, 
Temple. Results: ae 


prertcomat Bar—Chester Phillips, Temple, 

n 2 

pestle Hortes—Lewih J. Shock, Navy, 566 points. 
Parallel Bar—Phillips, 597.3 points. Ps 
Flying Rings—Amby Sister, Navy, 578. = 
Rope Climb—Jim Cruise, Navy ia a es 
Tumbling—Paul Nussen, Iowa, 624 points. ¥: roti 
All Around—Phillips, 2,534. 


A. & M.; 155 Ibs., Frank Lewis, “Oxishioiin AL 
165 Ibs., Orville England, Southwestern Moras 
Teachers; 175. ta uioyd Ricks, Oklahoma . 
Heavyweight class, Ralph Teague, Stout ag 
Wetumka, Okla. 

National Collegiate A. A., Champio1 
Bethlehem, Pa., March 23. 118 Ibs., Rex Per 

klahoma A. & M.; 126 Ibs., Ross Flood, Okla! 

& M.; 135 Ibs., Vernon Sisney, University, © ; 
Oklahoma; *145 Ibs., Wayne Mart Univers Hie 
Oklahoma: 155 Ibs., Frank Lewis, Okla ae eT s 
165 lbs., Howard Johnston, Penn oars 
Ralph Silverstein, Illinois; Heavyweight, 
MacDaniel, Indiana. 

*Retained championship. 


Heavyweight, Louis Nova, Sen, Franctco, 
feated Fos alinsky, Cleveland. ae 


Eastern babeceglegince Ghampitg ships, 
College, Pa., March 16. Res 

*115 Ibs., Russell Criswell, nig State; 125 
Allan Volk, Rutgers; 135 Ibs., Mike Zeleznock, Pe 
State; 145 lbs., Arthur McGivern, Syracuse, 155 
Ibs., Lou Ritzie, "Penn State; 165 ees William mitl 
Harvard; 175 lbs., Tony Sala, Vi lanova. 


in third round; 160 Ibs., 
land 


Team—Penn State. 
*Retained title. 


Ryan, of New York City, winner of the third 
tourne, Rubin defeated git? 
DB rae eMicl ‘an nin June 1935, by Bipenre 


‘ 


Pek ay 
INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL Scones, 1935. oe 


' ALABAMA, 


7—Howard ...-..----+ —Calif. Aggies..... 
39—G. pO eRe TOR 6—Whittier.... 
7—Miss. State. . 0} 10—St. Mary’s. 
_ 25—Tennessee. . . 0] 6—Oregon..... 
Pag CR Sp . 7| 6—Santa Clara...... 0} 14—Harvard......... 6} 7-—Alabama........ 4 
+S 13—Kentucky . 0| 21—So. California 
ge Goorin tech... 7| 14—Washington - 39 
eorgia Lec > ashington . O| 41—Cornell.......... OG] U—bia. oblale....- 
: 6—Vanderbilt. 14] 39—Coll. Pacific ; 6—Princeton........ puri Ps fe 
: peer, ——]| 0—Stanford...-.7...1 7—Columbia........ 1D 
Slee auaniour. hes" 2/302 ; 88 
_-—_-7—Georget .... 0| CARNEGIE TECH GEORGIA TECH. > 
eee Ag Nae | emareai > DETROIT. 33—Presbyterian o- 
© 23—Ursinus.......... 0 NS Dame... Blea “14| 43—Cen. State T...... 0} 32—Sewanee....... 8 
-:12—Moravian........ 6) e—=N y ‘11 195] 27—Haskell.......... A sere a A ‘ 
ay 6—W. Chester T..... Po) Raa qv eau: 13 SIA. at: as 4 
GS Val. | 7—Purdue..? 2.222: 0| .7—Catholie U....... ds Teo y ehacebae is 
Bir acini 0—Duquesne........ 7| 19—Villanova-....... 15 ra ae 
Sukie 0—Holy Cross.1/212) 7 {Villanova wt Aa 5 eae 2 
20 Pittsburgh.. .. <2 OOF Baneanérs.. 1913] 80 lors. 3 
22 69| 12—Texas Tech...... 19—Georgia. . 
pds sponoe CATHOLIC U. 187 ? 


....12) 41—La Salle.......... 7 HAMILTON. ~ 
: me hve : a ches 6—Duqgquesne........ 4 DUKE. x 20—Buffalo...... nde 
lee wine aes '. 0| 26—Wake Forest ae 7—Hobart -.2....-.. 
aes ek eR A ee OG wee eee 


a 40—Swarthmore..... . : = ee 
ns its 0—Williams......... 20—West . Mar yland. 8 a tes pes Haverford. .... 
gy —, vd re 


120 35 D SSO. cc os cae 
26—Davidson........ 

BDV oie CHICAGO. 25—No. Carolina..... 0 
ste eees 7—Nebraska........28] &7—No. Car. State. ... 


Saab dates 19 
cree e +401 13—Wisconsin........ 7 FLORIDA. Ros 
seen 13—Ohio State... ....20 : ei 
pelacsiaeler ae 0 Q— Indiana. ara aed a8 crak oes teteseees me 41—N. Hampshire. 
inols....3. <6} Po rpepeiogs” yay |. & ae ele cope 
110 oar ae 
TeOT PIA, hou so. 
pig a 6—Kentucky..... gc pee ts} 
30—Niagara.....:.... 0} 20—Sewanee........._0} 52—Holbrook....... 
31—St. jee . 0} 6—Georgia Tech eh eae 
12—Amhe t. -.,0| 6—Auburn.... 
6—Iowa. -12}—— 
52—Lafayette. - 0} 81 
Chey Cross , ie 
gas Tulane. . . 5 
fe Faas 27—Syracuse. ew F HAM? 
us caper i ‘ ee M.. Sap ee P 
a7 TOWDcas.ee eels eee Co 0 HOLY CROSS. 
224 29| 13—Vanderbilt ._ 7) 32—R. I. State. . 
GON x | po pebanee yi § 
20—Bklyn. Coll. ..... Als 7_St. Mary's... 7 
— rants. <<. ss. 
0—Providence....... 45—Mublenberg...... $ 
ERR Se 7—Carnegie Tech. ... 
Gi es 79>Batey. 2.60 diss - 0 


"=| “SS GEORGETOWN,» | 40> Fen Colle ae 


130 I ay ea ae 0 < 
COLUMBIA, — Roanoke . ‘ILLINOIS 
41/10 Vi Med cotmess cu, Oy eee ee oe prea ae Q—Ohio U ee 
Jae Sh bayhuG | Melua tos aie “6 
weet eee eee 34 13—Manhattan.... Q 
aS ee ac ee cei 
g~ Syracuse.........14) On We Maryland... ai is 
eS, ey: 71 


Jig/GEO.. WASHINGTON.| 59 ania 
? 12—Emory-Henry.... 0 
Severe 0 CORNELL. O—Alabama.........39} 14—Centre.. 


ade 6—St. Lawrence.....12} 33—Catawaba....... m0) 
vo Ween 0) 19—West. Res’ve..... 33| 15—West es sate 
«& Jt oo ete 0 Lesa Weer 21 he Forest .. 


201|135 : 


¥ IOWA MANHATT 
26—Br hley: a, aeaaee AN. | es nt ¥. U PENNS YLVANIA. 
) #480. Dakota. °°.) 2| $2—St. Bonaven.... 13 yosenge ee PY  edeeann 
— 3 6 oo prodkivn Coll. 7 3—P O—Yale...... 
RE ere " 8 33] -7—Georgetown... > | 67—-Tetae, 
a : GER afro OE nt Roa] a own . — 
SRR a: 8] MER Orme as) eBay “GMa 
Bruen os .)..>. re ee verses s O} O— 
O—Northwestern. .... rr ae pe "Rix feo . gm VES es et “8 33—Pena § State... 
GGeofeetdaiai oe Sate k. 9 -—Comell; . kaseeae 
122 eee ee 13 ——— |——_——_— 
IOWA STATE. * [243 a sib nl fabs 
6—Cornell Coll...... 6 MARYLAND i ateya te pes 
7—Nebraska....... 20 * . : 14—Wake Forest o| 12—Lebanon Val.. 6 
3—U: per Towa “0 ae Job's UAL 6| 38—Tennessee. . 3| .2—W. Maryland..... 0 
eames O—No, Carolia... 33 H— Davidson | 9 —Bletsb 9 
—Marquette 28 ae . 0} 19—Georgia Tech..... —SYTACUSE, .. 5.) os 
| 9~Kansas State..... 6 + aE Fiona. iaLeee 6 35—No. ‘ar. State... 8 af ged re 
ao aes Mo —Warpinin. sie 7| 56—V. M. I. es Penn. tsc:s ee 
Soe eae 12 Z—tndlana.. Pi. cee 13 oo eke. So ee ae a AY O—Bucknell......... 
s2 pil 12—Georgetown!!12:2 8 V7 7 
KANSAS. | O—Syracuse..... 2: 0|270 44] PITTSBURGH. 
7—Notre Dame 28/100 NORTHEASTERN spe ee 74-250 
42—St. B hon At mm 71 oe 35—W.andJ......... 
GoMich State. ..149| MASS. sTaTe. | 70—Gonn’ State. 2.7 0] 24 West Vitwiaid’ °°. 8 
oe State..... 2 23| 37—Alfred ae Se SS 9 
oma. . ate. ....5. 
1gNepraska 00.18 BP age a0 Rordmam. 1.2. 0 
© Towa Stata’? 2! 21 Oe nu nn! gt SN SOMERS ee 
Sep 13] 13—Mass. State. --* 13] — DOES TORE nO 
102 43/134 37 a 
KANSAS STATE. -13]| NORTHWESTERN. 7 BsusssAgaal Se) ie 
12—Duguesne. .... ... 0j117 1o5| 14—De Paul......... 0] 14—Williams....02.1. 7 
Q—Marquette../._ 14] , MICHIGAN om puraag ot) Be Baas: 
O—Nebraska....._.. 0} 6—Mich.State...... 25| 13—Minnesota....... 21) 26—Navy...1......2. 0 
fa patens v 3 (et ond : 9 anon. i ; 2 mere omey ae 3 go. Baers Xie eae 0 
z 20—Wisconsin........ otre Dame...... 7 —Lebigh;.aicieivtn 
6—Iowa State... |||. 0} 19—Columbia........ 7| 32—Wisconsin........13 26-—Dartmoitti ieee 8 
—Oklahoma a age 3 ee Wikies 3 6| O—Towa...:........ 0 | 88—¥. ale... otek 7 
—Missouri...... 2). 7 fiss.2 5. sa: 3 oie ome 
F 40 0 Oni State tet: pi 07256, oe: 
Phin y 49 lo tate. - -38 NOTRE DAME. PROVIDENCE, 
“68 28—Kamsas.......... 7| O—Holy Cross....... 
~ AE Ban cyt a2 0 MICH. STATE. <e 14—Carnegie Tech.... 3] _7—St. A nselm's Beasts 4 
ig cape SSM es erent > 27—Wisconsin........ Q} 14—C. é Me eee fi) 
25—Georgia Tech..._| 6| 25—Michigan..|-.. |. 6 ere: 
O—Auburn.......... Kansas.......... Ol leon Stale’. 3 
Q—Alabama......... 13} .6—BostonColl...... Ger tiwonters Rest 
15—Florida Bates sc: 47— Wash. (St. L.).. Becarinys so -05.5b 
Ce Ee ee ae 20 Temple... 2... « 0—So. California...” 
27—Tennessee........ 0| .7—Marquette. er hes California 
oa i_| 27—Loyola (L. A).... 0/143 
LEHIGH. 931507 2 a =; Basted STATE. og Northwestern. .... 0 
TE—Upaalh. 5 esos: : PORE <- 8) 19—Chicago. 11777. 7 os 
21-—Fraverford. . 6| 26—No. D. State...... 6| 82—Drake....... z 19 Garetete 68h 7 
$6__Dickinson. 12—Nebraska... . 7| 28—Northwestern..... 7) 7_Minnesota,...!. 
o— Penn asOM.-.-.«. 01 25 abane 77222) | 28—ndiana. O-— Wineomal. ee 
6—Rutgers......._.. 27| 21—Northwestern..... 13| 13—_Notre Dame. . 12—“TowA 1s ye 
14— Gettysburg. . "9]| 29—Purdue.........- Sine: ene eer et 0—Indiana.. 22... 117 7 
_ 26—Mubhlenberg...... (0) poe sf Se Seve 6) go Mnols . ones. > —— —— 
Bc raeccon 27| 49—Michigan......- 0 38 —Mietgai 2: 65 57 
48—Lafayette........ 0 isconsin........ 7/537 57| RHODE ISLAND. 
157 114/194 ere OREGON. | Seo oe ff 
4 a aine:|.A-aee ae 
LOUISIANA STATE. | 2) Ww ana M b 7) ol 18—Brown! ieee 
T—Rice:.....5...--- 10} 57—-Mercer.......... 0 o* . 6—Northwestern. . 6 
GPa ae ee 7 3 <- 6—Mass. State.. oni 
| 4) 6-U.C. L.A... .... "*38| 13—Coast Gd. Ac... 7 
14 Ee State..... 0} 23—Worcester Tech... 6 
6—Portland........- 0| 7—Conn. State...... 0 
st 7—Washington...... 6| O—Providence..... eee. 
“*"9p| 70 45] 68 85 
OREGON STATE. RICE. . 
3 31—Linfield.......--- 38—St. Mary (Tex.) 
10—La. State. . 
2' 27—Duquesne. 
f 14—Creighton. 
Methodist 


3 ay fe aie 26—Oregon 


i 


tate..... 


Sporting Events—College Football. 


COWNANDOSSO 


i 


17—Texas A. & M... 
6—Tex. Christian. 127 


100|201 


854 —O pote ‘Hienis—Colleye Foot bal 


FOOTBALL—Continued. 
iia — 
é . ROCHESTER. SYRACUSE. “TULANE. -& J. 
-7—Oberlin.......... 0} 33—Clarkson........._0| 44-—-V. M.I....... 0}. peaa et: ia 
6—Kenyon..........18} 2i—Cornell.......... 14) -0—Auburn.... 222-5: 10 69—Grove City... . 
_Q—Amherst......... 12} 18—Ohio Wesley..... 10; 19—Plorida...... ee 34—Marietta..... 
my. Q—Hamilton........13) 19—Brown........... 0| O—Minnesota....... 0—Bucknell..... 
14—Hobart..........34| _7—Penn State.. 3} 33—Sewanee......... 6—Geneva...... 
12—Union........... 13) 14—Columbia........ 2) 14—Colgate.......... 6) 12—Case.......... 
O—Wesleyan........ 34| O—Colgate.......... 27" 13-—Georgia../- jean 6} '26—Wooster........, 
a —| 0O—Maryland........ 0| 20—Kentucky........ O—West Va........ . 
Me, 39 124;—_— —| 13—La. Normal...... 0—— — 
Bro ars RUTGERS. 112 > 56| O—La. State........41|147 
; e ‘ 
7—W. Chester T....19 156 23 WESLEYAN. 
Cao TeMPLE. | Byer 
Ma 51—St. Joseph’s...... 0 Sar ER : 
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TUFTS, 
0—Colby 


a —_N. Hampshire. 
O0—Bowdoin.:....... 31) O—C 
a 13—Mass. State... || 19 Grease oe fea 


913-14—At Pawtucket, R. I., May 16, 1914; 
oklyn Field Club, 2; Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 1 
ere, Charles EF. Creighton, New York City. 
1914-15—At Taylor Stadium, Lehigh University, 

th Bethlehem, Pa. May 1, 1915; Bethlehem 
ic, = Brooklyn Ney F. C., 1; referee, 
e Lambie, Boston, 

1915-16-——at Pawtucket, R. 
ane Steel Co. 

a ©. 


916-17—At Pawtucket, 

all, River Rovers F. C., 1 Steel Co: 

é 0; referee, William Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. 
"Wisco, Harrison, N. J. May 19, 1918; 
eeewonern Steel i a C., 3; Fall River Rovers 
0: referee, Creighton, New York City. 

“pie do st ran River Mass., April 19, 1920: 
neo Steel Co. F. 'C., 3; Paterson iN. JD) 


0. 
1920-21—At St. Louis, May 2, 1921; Ben Miller 
ac C. (St. Louis), 2; Fall River F. 'C. (Quincey, 


one At Fall River, Mass., April 19, aL 
Robins Dry Dock F. C. (Brooklyn), 4; Sculll 


SOCCER (ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL) ree tall CUP RECORDs, 


922 og Ae St. Louis, Mo., March 19, 
seullin Steel F. C., 3; Toda Shipyard Bs (Ge iBook: 
Fall River 7 T.) Football = 
igs eee ) all Club, 4; Vesper Buicks, 

Loui N . 

Boston F. C., 3: ther, Ste Peet ee wien 

1925-26—Bethliehem (Pa. "Steel F. ; 
swleeey 

1926-27—Fall River F. C., 

fret BN, 7; Carburetor F. C. 
19 

layers, 0. 
1928-29—Hakoah, 5; Madison Kennel Club, 0. 
1931-32—New isedford Whalers, 

see alers, 8; St. Louis 
1933-34—-St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, a 
1934-35—St. Louis Centrals, .7; Pawtucket 


Ca (St. Louis), 2. 
yn) 
1923-24 At St. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1924 
1924-25—At Sst. 
Ben Miiler, St. Louis 
Miller (St. Louis, Mo.), 6 ae 
27-28—New York Nationals, 3: Chicago Brick- 
1929-30—Fall River, 9; Bruell Club, Cleveland, 3. 
1932-33—-St. Louis Stix, 3; N. ¥. Americans, 1, 
Rangers, 6. 


ee 


BASKETBALL IN 1935. 


Amateur Athletic Union, yi oe Champion- 
ship, Denver, Col., March 17-23, 1935 Final round, 
Southern Kansas Stage Line, "Kansas City, Mo.. 
defeated Globe Refineries, McPherson, Kan., 45 to 26. 

Eastern Intercollegiate League: won by Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Western Intercollegiate Conference: Purdue, 
Wisconsin, Llinois, each won 9 and lost 3. 

Southera Intercollegiate Conference: won by 
North Carolina. 

Southeastern Intercollegiate Conference: won 
by Louisiana. 

_ Big Six Intercollegiate Conference: 
Iowa State. 
Missouri Valley Intercollegiate Conference: 


won by 


Drake and Creighton each won 8 and lost 4. 
Southwest Intercollegiate Conference: Southern 
Methodist, Rice, and Arkansas each won 9 and lost 3. 
Rocky Mountain Intercollegiate Conference: 
won by Greeley State, in Eastern Division, and by 
Utah State in Western Division. In the champion- 
ap series Utah State won. 
acific Coast Intercollegiate Conference: won 
by Oregon State in Northern Division, by Southern 
California in Southern cee championship series 
won by Southern Californ 
We Mw. Intepnutioagt Tournament, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., April 11-13, 1935, final round UES 
pie g Pa., defeated 135th St., New York, N, 
i) 


7 
14-inch ag geet rigs A G. F. Slosson, Jacob 
Schaefer, Sr.; (1886-1890) Schaefer, Sr. 
18.1 balkline—(1897) Slosson; (1898) = arg Y 
Ives; (1906) W. F. Hoppe; (1907) G. 
: n, Hoppe, Schaefer; (1908) Slosson, sutton: 
1910) Ho 
an balictine—(1901- -1905) Schaefer; (1903) 
Benean:; (1906) Slosson, Sutton; 
Schaefer; (1908) Slosson, Sutton; 
t, Ora Mo tar; (1910-1920) 
Schaefer, Jr.; (1922-1924) Hop 
(1926) E. H 


enlacher; (1927) 
oe (1928) 


chran, Schaefer, 
‘Horemans; (1929) Schaefer; (1930) Cochran; 


Oe Castle” 1920) R. L. Cannefax; (1921-1922) 


aaa 923) T. Denton; (1924-1925) Cannefax; 
1926) O. Rebselt: (1927) O. Reiselt; Uae Hoppe; 
(1929-1930) J _ Layton; (1930-1931) A. Thurnb 


-(1921) 


BILLIARDS RECORDS. 


(1931-1932) Kieckhefer; 
Cochran; 1933-1954 K. Matsuyama; (1934-1935) 
J. Bos bao (1935-1936) Cochran 

‘ocket Pool—(1919-1924) Ralph Greenleaf; 
aos Taberski by default; (1928-1929) Greenleaf: 
32) R. See (1934) 


(1950) E. Rudolph; (1931-19 
Erwin Rudolph, of Cleveland; (1935) A. Ponza, 


(1932-1933) Welker 


Some. (1926) Jv. : 
(RRs 19291934) 1B Collins; (1935) E. Soussa. 
Amateur 3-Cushion—(1920) W._B.. 
ag Lookabaugh; (1922) F. L. 
(1923) R. ror, (1924) Fleming; (1925) Dr. A. J 
Harris; (1 O21) & 


Shoemaker, 


RUNS AND WALKS IN 1935. 


N. Y. City (Mch. 17), 26 m., 385 yds.; 2:56:41; 
P. deBryn (April 14); 20 m.; 3:07:42; M. Fleischer 
Ov. 18); 5.m.; 26:23:6; ND E. Bechtold (cross 
country run). 
Medford, Mass (Mch. 23); 20 m.; 1:55:27; J. Kelly. 
Philadeiphia (April 13); 15 kil.; 0:49:34; P. Mundy 
(Sept. 2); 26 m.; 365 yds; 2:38:24; P. Dengis. 


ee (April 19); 26 m.; 385 yds.; 2:32:072/5; J. 
Ke 

Washington (June 1); 26 m.; 385 yds.; 2:53:53; 
se i 


Beverly, Mass. (Aug. 24); 25 kil; 1:26:424/5; B 


Brown. 
Portchester, N. Y. (Oct, 12); 26 m.; 385 yds.; 


2:37:49; L. Pawson. 


es. = eae a 


BRIDGE (WHIST) IN 1935. 


Grand Nattonal i nd aa (N. Y., Feb. 10-18:) 
Paris—S. Stearns, & M. D. Maier; second, M. Elis, 
& 8. Kaplan; third, Mrs. E. Culbertson & A. H. More- 
head; Mixed Fours—Miss R. Sherman, Mrs. F- 
Greenbaun, J. A. Sherman and R. Kahn; second, 
Miss M. Kalman, Mrs. J. Planco, R. L. Frey, J. A. 


Fours—O. Jacoby, Ht Nees hag M. Ww. 
ne 


4 Y., Mar. 15417, 
atone: "Bridge ee 'D Sa 8. Rusinow, 


Lighter, S, Stearns, and J. Mattheys. 

American Bridge League summer session play 
(Asbury Park, N. J.), (Aug. 5-11); (ee Fours— 
pales R. Sherman, Miss H. Bonwit, : Watson, and 

Schenken; Master’s Patrs—T. 1 neher! and 
B J. Becker; Team Fours—G. A. Tagntner: M. D. 
Maier, L. H. Watson, 8. Fry, and E. Hymes, Jr. 

Master's ne Cn American 
Budge League (N. 6-7): Oswald age 
63014 pts.; second, Yavin” Burnstine, 629% pts. 
third, Charles E. Goren, 604 p 

American Bridge League Pranderbilt Cup: QO: 
Jacoby, D. Burnstine, M. T. Gottlieb, and H. 
Schenken, ; 


method of making decisions in boxing bouts in 
‘ New. York State was changed officially as Governor 
Lehman signed, April 30, 1935, the Mangano bill 
recommended by the State Athletic Commission. 
Under previous law the referee made his decision 
only if the two judges at the ringside disagreed. 
“Under the Mangano law the referee and the two 
judges all ballot together, the majority vote of the 

- three deciding the issue. 


“CHAMPIONSHIP HOLDERS, NOVEMBER, 1935 (NEW CLASSIFICATION.) 


HEAVYWEIGHT (over 175 Ibs.)\—James J. 
Braddock. 
LIGHTHEAVYWEIGHT (175 Ibs.)—John Lewis. 
' MIDDLEWEIGHT (160 lbs.)—Babe Risko. 
- WELTERWEIGHT (147 Ibs.)—Barney Ross. 


RING CHAMPIONS. (Old Classification.) 


HEAVYWEIGHTS (over 158 Ibs.)—1882-1892, 
John L, Suilivan; 1892-1897, James J. Corbett, 
1897-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James 
J. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy Burns: 1908-1915, 
Jack Johnson; 1915-18, Jess Willard; 1919-1926, 
Jack Dempsey; 1926-28, Gene Tunney (retired) ; 
1930-31, Max Schmeling; 1932, Jack Sharkey; 1933, 
Prima sh at los Max Baer; 1935, Max Baer, 
James J. Braddock. 
oMIDDLEWEIGHTS (158 Ibs.) — 1890-1897, 
‘Robert Fitzsimmons; 1897-1907, Tommy Ryan; 
1907-1908, Stanley Ketchel; 1908, Bill Papke and 

Stanley Ketchel; 1908-1910, Stanley Ketchel; 
1911-1913, claimed by Frank Klaus, Mike Gibbons, 
Ed McGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al McCoy; 

1917-1920, Mike O'Dowd; 1921-23, Johnny 

Wilson, Harry Greb; 1924-25, Harry Greb: 1926, 
Tiger Flowers; 1927-32, Mickey Walker; 1933, Lou 
' Brouillard, Vince Dundee; 1934, Teddy Yarosz; 1935, 

Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko. 

WIELTERWEIGHTS (145 Ibs.)—1890-1893, no 
-recognized champion; 1894-1896, Tommy Ryan; 
1896-1897, Kid McCoy; 1898-1900, Billy Smith; 
~ 1900, Rube Ferns; 1901, Matty Matthews and 
- Rube Ferns; 1901-1904, Joe Walcott; une 

Jae. 


Jack Britton; 
Pete Latzo; 1927-28, 


Joe Dundee; 1929,’ Jackie 
Fields; 1930, Jackie 


Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
Freeman; 1931, Freeman, Thompson. Brouillard; 
- 1932, Jackie Fields; 1933, Young Corbett, Jimmy 
McLarnin; 1934, Barney. Ross; Jimmy McLarnin. 
_ 1935, Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross. 


___1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 
95 rounds, Richbourg, Miss. (Last championship 
bare knuckle bout.) 

__ *1892—Sept. 7—James_ J. Corbett defeated 
John L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used 
___ big gloves.) 

4 _ 1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 

Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

-__ *1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons _ defeated 
_ James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
___-#1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
_ ~ simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
. Fe —Nov. 2—James J. Jeffries beat Tom 
_ Sharkey, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
a 1902—July 25—James J. Jefiries knocked out Bob 
__ Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
 _ 1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries, knocked out 
James J. Corbett. 10 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
 _ 1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out Jack 

_ Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
 __1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3 Marvin 
_ Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
__ Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the victor. 
Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
__ 1906—Feb.-23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
_ Hart, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 7—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

*1908—Dec. 25—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
; fa Le 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
’ 1909—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanle 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. iM 

1910—July 4, Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement). 
t 1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 

Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M.. (contest 
ecient ere Jack Johns Fran 

—June 27—Jack Johnson won m 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. mks . 


Sporting Events—Boring. 2 


PUGILISM. ne 


oa Cae 


“ 
‘in the law was sought by the Boxing Bi 
Connisston after disputes arose on the’ issuance of — | | 
decisions. The situation came to a head as a result q 
of the scene that developed at Madison Square Gar- 
den on Jan. 25, 1935, when Babe Risko fought Vince 
Dundee. Risko was at first declared a winner and 
after a recount of ballots Dundee was officially made . 


the victor. 


LIGHTWEIGHT (135 Ibs.)—Tony Canzoneri. 
FEATHERWEIGHT (126 Ibs.)—Open. 
BANTAMWEIGHT (118 Ibs.)—Al. Brown. 
FLYWEIGHT (112 Ibs.)—J. Brown (England), 


LIGHTWEIGHTS (133 _ Ibs.)—1890-1893 Jack 
McAuliffe; 1893-1899, Kid Lavigne; 1899-1902. 
Frank Erne; 1902-1908. Joe Gans; 1908-1910, 


Battling Nelson; 1910-1912, Ad Wolgast; 1912- 
1914, Willie Ritchie; 1914-1917, Freddie Welsh 
1917-1925, Benny Leonard: 1926, Jimmy Goodrich 
Rocky Kapsas, Sammy Mancell; 1927-30 Sammy 
Mandell; 1930, Al Singer. Tony Canzoneri: 1931, 
1932, Tony Canzoneri; 1933-34, Barney Ross (re- 
tired); 1935, Tony Canzoneri. ‘ 
FEATHERWEIGHTS (122 tbs.)—1890-1892, no 
recognized champion; 1892-1897, George Dixon; ~ 
1897, Solly Smith; 1898, Solly Smith and Dave 
Sullivan; 1898-1900, George Dixon: 1900-1901, | 
Terry McGovern; 1901-1904, Young Corbett; 1904- ; 
1908, Tommy Sullivan; 1908-1911, Abe Attell; 
1911-1922, Johnny Kilbane; 1923, Johnny Kilbane, " 
Eugene Criqui, Johnny Dundee; 1924, Dundee an- 
nounced retirement: 1925-1926 Kid Kaplan re- . 
linquished title: 1927-1928. Benny Bass, Canzoneri, q 
Andre Routis; 1929-1931, C. Battalino; 1932-1934. 


open. § 
BANTAMWEIGHTS (116 Ibs.) — 1890-1892, | 


George Dixon; 1892-1894, no recdgnized champion; 
1894-1898, Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recognized _ 
champion; 1901-1903, Harry Forbes; 1903-1906, 5 
Frankie Neil; 1905-1907, no recognized champion; : 
1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914-1915, Kid Williams; 
1916-1920, Pete -Herman; 1920-1921, Joe Lynch; : 
1921, Pete Herman, Johnny Buff; 1922, Johnny —~ 
Buff, Joe Lynch; 1923, Joe Lynch; 1924, Abe Gold- __ 
tein, Eddie Martin; 1925. Eddie Martin. Phil 

osenberg; 1926, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg; 1927- 
1930, several claimants; 1931-1933, Al. Brown. . 


a HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS, 1889-1935 ; 


*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knock F 
Jobnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. o0 een } 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard beat Frank Moran; 
er pes foe peers aed York City. , 

H— July 4—Jac’ mpsey knocked ow 
Willard, Toledo (Willard failed to answer Spelt for ’ 
rou20 ose = 6—Jack Di | 
ept. ‘ac! empsey knocked out Bill 

Miske, 3 rounds, Bentcn Harbor Mich. y, 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
ormenelss, 4 rounds, Boyle's Thirty Acres, Jersey 


ity. 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won ' 
Tom Gibbons. 15 rounds. Shelby. Mont, a ee 
,,1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis _ 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New Yorx City. . \ | 
*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. ‘ 
1927—September 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 
1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadi , New York; 
he ann unced, shortly after that, his retirement from 
June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany — 
defeated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round yheH : 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the election 
of sy ames ete Tunney. ' 
—June » Jack Sharke i 
Sepag ng. a yg a Ryan New pores. oe 
e 29, Primo Carnera kn: Kk 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York, N. ate on Re ‘ 
1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York, N. Y. ~ 
Ai 1983—-June 1g James J. Braddock defeated — 
4 rounds, ; i oe 
deanion) at New York City. (Judge's. i. 


* Title changed hands. 


Sporting Events—Bowing. 857 
LARGEST CHAMPIONSHIP BATTLE GATE RECEIPTS. 


wi. Date. Winner. Loser. Place. Gate Ree’pts 
Sa ncaa choy | anaes a 
pee combat 22, 1927...|Gene Tunney..... +|J. Dempsey........ Oninggoi i. Ca ocean ce +-+] $2,650,000 
eptember 23, 1926.../Gene Tunney...... J. Dempsey........ Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1,895,723 
July 2, 1921... s/Dempasey cca. es Carpentier......... Jersey City, N. J 1,626,580 
July 21, 1927.... : 083,529 ~ 
1,082,590 
8,35 
691,014 
462,850 
452,648 
452,522 
434,269 
4 3 429,000 
J ‘ New York City... 2.000 6.08 7,63 
ene ay 1025 i. ek PRUNE eed aic e bie eo | WEINEEE ck 2 New York City. ...cs..00 400,000 
ember 26, 1929...|Jack Sharkey....... Tom Loughran New York City 320,355 
meray, 1022... 206.5 Benny Leonard..... Lew Tendler. . Jersey City, N. J. 367,862 
Daay 12, 1928. ....... Heavyweight charity|bouts........ New York, N. Y.. 350,000 
February 27, 1929....|Jack Sharkey... ....| Young Stribling. Miami Beach, Fla. 395,369 
une 25, 1935... .....|Louis(JoeL.Barrow)./Carnera........._. New York, N. Y. 328,655 
my 4, 1910... . .....|Johnson........... Jeffries. ¢ ys tek Reno, Nev....... 70,755 
December 14, 1920. ..]Dempsey.......... Brennan........... New York City... 00! 
June 8,,1933......... BAGO. IS.2. Seimes soe Schmeling......... New York, N. Y.. a 240,000 
June 13, Ch es James J. Braddock..|Max Baer......._- New York, N.Y. oa 205,355 
June 29, 1933........ COPREER nn 2. oss Pharkey . scp seins New: Yorks No Wis ¢ Ages 196.260 \ 
nn NOW YOK, No X12... +] 196,260 


The outstanding features of professional boxing ; Primo Carnera in six round at New York. 

in 1935 was the winning of the heavyweight cham- The paid attendance at the Braddock-Baer bout 
Pionship by James J. Braddock from Max Baer and | was 29,366: gross receipts, $205,355.37: net receipts, 
the remarkable rise of Joe Louis (Barrow) in heavy- | $169,074.18. Similar figures for the Louis-Baer bout 
weight ranking. Braddock won the heavyweight | ere: paid admissions, 83,462: gross receipts, $948,- 
BI rent ei oF Mecsion at the close of a fifteen | 355°" With radio broadcasting and motion picture 
followed with a four round knockout of Baer at New | concession payments the gross receipts were $1,000,- 
York on September 24. He previously defeated | 852. 


BAER A BAER BRADDOCK 
! 


J BOXING IN 1935: (ROUNDS IN PARENTHESES.) 


Space permits the recording of only the more im-| public] prints and the Almanac assumes no respon- 
Dortant bouts. The teen be as appearing in| sibility for the data. 


Date. Winner. Loser. Place. Date. Winner. Loser. Place. 
Apr. 13)J. H. Lewis...|/B. Olin (10)...../San Fran. ° 
oA T. Loughran..|V. Parilla (9)....|Lima, Peru 
A DUI co, os B. Bennett (1). .|/Dayton, O 
M. Thil...... V. Jaks (14). ...|Paris, F. 
. Canzoneri. |L. 1 


Bae 
GaP hele Fete bal dele: 


e 25/J. Louls...... P. Carnera (6). . 

June 27|F. Miller...../T. Watson (10).. fe oe 

j|July 2)L. Ambers.. .|F. Zivic (10). ...|Pitts’g, Pa. y 
July 4j)L. Brouillard .|Y. Corbett 3 (10) Fra ql 
July 7})M.Schmeling.|P.Uzcundun (12)/Berlin, G. 

Ks M. nn 2oE wkd Lee Naas &: 

July 25|F. Miller..... . Watson ie 
July 26|T. Canzoneri.|B. Pacho (10)... 
July 29\T. Loughran..|E. Simms (10).. 
July 29|J. Anderson. . oe (8) . ‘ 


SPO SNES EO MOUOBU MSA Mahe <oshy 
aie i Sots ; 
: 
8 


2)L,. Am 
ans Farber. ...|C. Peneda (12). .)/Manila,P.I.|;Aug. 7)/J. Louis...... 
9 SOY ot ba ; NE. 2 
Aug. S. Escobar (15).. 
“19 Miller... .. Sept. JO. Schmeling (3) 
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‘AUTOMOBILE SPEED RECORDS, as of Nov. 13, 1935. 
WORLD RECORDS. Unlimited Class. : 
Driver. eye: Car, Time. 


Start Dist.| Date. Place. 
1k. 3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell Campbell Spel. 
@ im. 9- 3-35 | Bonneville, Utah| Sir Malcolm Campbell Campbell Spel. - 
“(F)- 5 kK. 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbel Spel. 3 
ay 5m. 3-.7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir. Malcolm Campbell Campbell Spcl. 1:11,.600 
“~ (F) 10k. 3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell Campbell Spel. 1:33.725 
(F) 10 m. 9- 6-35 | Bonneville Eyston Speed of Wind 3:35.440 
(Ss) 1k 10-20-34 | Avus Stuck Auto-Union 5 
1m 10-30-34 | Gyon Carracciola Mercedes-Benz 30.71 


International Class ‘‘A’’ Records. 


¥ 

3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. : 
3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spel. ; 
3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach Sir Maleolm Campbell Campbell Spel. 4 
3-.7-35 | Daytona Beach Sir Malcolm Campbell Campbell Spel. pay bs EI A 5 
2-26-32 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spel. 1:33.72 238.67 
HM 

Zz 


BrERE RB 


9- 6-35 | Bonneville Eyston Speed of Wind 3:35.440 167.10 ~ 
11- 4-33 | Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 88.52 
10-31-33 | Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 102.52 
International Class ‘‘B’’ Records iz 
Cp ae eS 6-15-35 | Autostrade Nuvolari Alfa-Romeo 11.20 199.73 
pb)* 1m, 6-15-35 | Autostrade Nuvolari Alfa-Romeo 17.93 200.78 
(F) 5k. 6-30-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spcel.| 1:19.0117) 141.56 
(F) 5m. 6-30-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spcl.| 2:07.7067| 140.95 ? 
. (F) 10k. 6-30-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spcl.| 2:38.9633} 140.72 = 
GE) 10m: 8- 6-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spel.} 3:58.877 | 155.54 
(S) 1k. 8-24-30 | Arpajon Dore Panhard 28.75 han 5 
(8) 1m. {| 8-20-30 } Arpajon Dore Panhard 39.740 90.59 
American Unlimited Records. t 
5 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. TAQ 301.473, 
‘ 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spel. 11.955 | 301.1292. ; 
> 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. 38.2875| 292122 
)| 5 mM. 3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. 1:11.600 251.40 
kz. 83- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. 1:33.725 | .238.67 g 
i 9- 8-35 | Bonneville Eyston Speed of Wind 3:35.440 167.0998 
; American Class ‘‘A’’ Records 3 3 ; 
gk 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell Campbell Spel. 7.42 | 301.473 3 
m. 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. 11.955 301.1292- 
‘k. | 9- 3-35 | Bonneville Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spcl. 38.2875). 292;122 
m. 3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spel. 1:11.600 aot 1.40 
k. 3- 7-35 | Daytona Beach | Sir Malcolm Campbell | Campbell Spel. 1:33.725 | 238.67 
m. 9- 8-35 | Bonneville Eyston Speed of Wind 3:35.440 | 167.0998 — 
¥ American Class ‘‘B’’ Records a: 
Saya se 7- 2-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spel. 15.3066{ 146.151 x 
. @) 1m: 7- 2-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spel. 24.7516) 145.4447 ; 
 ) 5k. 6-30-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spcl.| 1:19.0117| 141.56 
(F) 5m. 6-30-35 | Bonneville Jenkins . Duesenberg Spcl.} 2:07.7067| 140.95 
_ @® 10k. 6-30-35 | Bonneville Jenkins Duesenberg Spcl.} 2:38.9633} 140.72 
yy (F) 10 m. 8- 6-35 | Bonneville | Jenkins Duesenberg Spel.| 3:58.877 150. 7053 — 
; WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC. 
Driver. Time. eee Year. Driver Time. (eM: By M.-P. 
| eaters eee eee eRe, Was ae fie 
is 1914|Delage, Thomas..,.....,. 6:03:45 82.47 1926|Miller, Frank Lockhart:: =e 1O:E 72 
pak? 1915 Mercedes, De Palma....,. §:33:55.51| 89.84 1927 Duesenberg, Geo. Souders .|5:07:33.8 a 25.88 
_ 1916)Peugeot, Resta........... 3:34:17 83.26 || 1928/Miller, Louis Meyer....... 5:01:33.75| 99.482 
# 1919}Peugeot, Wilcox.......... 5:40:42.87] 88.06 1929|Simplex, Ray Keech.. -|5:07:25.42| 97.585 
- 1920}Monroe, Chevrolet........ 5:38:32 88.50 1930)Miler, Billy Arnold..... =. 4:58:39.721/100.448 
-1921)Frontenac, Milton.....-.. 5:34:44.65| 89.62 1931|Louis Schneider.......... 5:10:27.54| 96.629 — 
We _ 1922)/Murphy Special, Murphy. -|5:17:30.79| 94.48 || 1932|Frederick Frame..... 4:48:03.79|104.144 
| 1993/H. GC. S. Special’ Milton. | -|3:29:51 5 || 1983|Tydol, Louis Meyer. 2202. eee ake 
50: =e 90.95 1933|Tydol, Louis Meyer....... 4:48:12,75|104,089 | 
a _ 1924|Duesenberg, Corum&Boyer.|5:05:23.51| 98.23 || 1934|Miller, Bill Cummings..... 4:46 05.20) 104.863 
1925! Duesend’g, DeP’o & Ratten.|4:56:39.46]101.13 || 1935/Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..__- 4:42:22:71] 106.240 


i The Indianapolis Speedway is 214 miles long, and was built in 1909-10. The 
- ‘The grandstand seats 65,000, and there is space in the infield for an additional 15,000 spectators. gas 


j gl AUTOMOBILE RACING—NATIONAL CHAMPIONS. 
al fas Driver. Year. Driver. | Year. _ Driver. Year. Driver, 


Ralph DePaima /||1918 | Ralph Mulford 1924 ie: Murph 19; 
Earl Cooper 1919 | Howard Wilcox ie Peter DePaclo” Toa Den Sokneides 
Ralph DePalma 1920 | Gaston Chevrolet ||1926 | Harry Hartz 1932 | Bob Carey 
Earl Cooper 1921 | Tommy Milton 1927 | Peter DePaolo 1933 | Lou Meyer 
Dario Resta 1922. | Jimmy Murphy 1928 | Lou Meyer 1934 | Bill Cummings | 
Earl Cooper 1923°| Eddie Hearne 1929 | Lou Meyer 1935 | Kelly Petillo 
NEW YORK SIX-DAY BICYCLE RACES. 
"Dee, 1923—Koekler and L 2198 40 
Ag —Kockler and Lawrence... Dec. 1929—G 
re ‘Mar. ete and Buysse ...... 2545.9 69 | Mar. 1930—Behoni and G. BD ‘ebeomd 18 
bess 1924- -McNamara-Van Kempen,.2368.5 | 1057 | Dec. 1os0 eA ote 
“Mar. - 1925 —Walthour and F. Spencer. 2397.0 937 | Mar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere. 
Dee, 1925—C. Debaets and Goosens..2294.9 306! Dec. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere 
roy Mar. 1926—McNamara and Georgetti. uy 5 . 338 | Mar, 1932—McNamara-Peden 
_ Dec. 1926—McNamara and Linari ...2286.9 884 | Dec. 1932—F. Spencer-Peden. 


Mar. 1927—-McNamara and Georgetti. 3390, 9. 358 | Mar. 1933— = 
Dee. 1927—F. Spencer and Winter....2522.9 737! Det. eee ee 
¥ As 1928—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2162.9 461 Mar. 1934—Brocardo-Guimbretie! 

Dec. 1928—Georgetti and ’, Spencer 2290:9 396] Dec. 1934—Letourner-Debaets. 

_ Mar. —o and G, Debaets.2135.9 284 | Mar. 1935—Letourner-Georgetti. . 


| 


National-All-Around Shooting Champion 
(aggregate score of national matches with pistol, 
4 sma’l-bore rifle and big-bore rifle)—Henry J. Adams. 
| dJr., San Diego, Calif., 1814 x 2000. 

os National Small-Bore (aggregate score of most 
_ important national individual matches)—T. P. 
_ Samsoe, Perth Amboy, N. J., 2073 x 2100. 
National Big-Bore (aggregate score of most 
_ important national individual mateches)—Gy. Sgt. 
* John Blakley, U. S. M. C., 630 x 655. 


Sixty-third annual championship regatta, National 
_ Association of Amateur Oarsmen of America, Prince- 
~ ton, N. J., July 19-20, 1935. Results: winners only, 
Hi Senior Single Sculls, Philadelphia Gold Challenge 
' Cup—Charles A. Campbell, Argonaut R. C., Toronto. 
Se Single Sculls—Campbell. 
= 145 Pound Senior Sculls—Jack Flavelle, Argonaut 
"* R.C., Toronto. 
4 Single Seulls, Quarter Mile Dash—Erwin Konrad, 
- West Side/R. C., Buffalo 
Senior Double Sculls—Penn. A. C., Philadelphia. 
145-Pound Senior Double Sculls—Undine Barge 
Ciub, Philadelphia. 
Senior Four-Oared Shells with Coxswain—West 
Side R. C., Buffalo. 


National. Amateur Athletic Union—Lake 
Placid, N. Y., February 2-3, 1935. Results: Two- 
man, J. Hubert Stevens, Lake Placid, Adirondack 
Bobsled Club; F. Paul Stevens, brake. Total time— 
7:50.57. Four-man: Lake Placid A. C. Blue Birds 
(Curtis P. Stevens,»driver; Robert Martin, Hugh A. 
Varno, Crawford Merkle, brake). Total time— 
7:03.40. 

Olympic Trials—Lake Placid, N. Y., February 
_ 12, 1935: Donna Fox, driver; Max T. Bly, Richard 
oa a James Bickford, brake. Total time, 

a 4 


The Champions of the National Archery Associa- 
tion for 1935 and their winning scores are as follows: 

Man Champion—Gilman Keasey, Corvallis 
' Oregon. S.Y.R, foe ae 264-1,486: S.A.R. 

' 90-700;.D A. R., % 

Lady Champion—Mrs. Ruth Hodgert, Modesto, 
Calif. S. N. R., 71-427; D. N. R., 142-842; S.C. R., 
72 5 C. R., 144-1060. 

Junior Boy Champion—Hollis Hanchette, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Q. J. A. R., 345-2205. 4 y 

Junior Girl See TS Schweitzer, 
Lakewood, Ohio. D. J. C. R., “ 

Men’s Regular Style Flight Shoot Champion 
_ —Homer Prouty, Portland, Oregon. 438 yards, 2 

feet, 8 inches. 

_ Men’s Free Style Flight Shoot Champion— 
1. L. Dailey, Eugene, Oregon. 353 yards, 2 feet, 7 


inches. 

‘ ’ Flight Shoot Champion—Mrs. Mildred 
J ena puchion Calif. 289 yards, 1 foot, 4 
inch 


‘The N. A. A. all-time records and record holders 
= are ee 

Ree er: ; 

: Sin ork Round—Russ Hoogerhyde, Forest- 
yille, Conn., 134-780 (1934). 


i 


Sporting Events—Marksmanship; Rowing; Fencing. 


RIFLE AND PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1935. 


' Team Selections for 1936 Olympics—Donna | Total time—7:08.15. 


/ a 


/ 


Wimbledon Cup (1000 yards, any sights and 
Re AR SmeD Comfort, St. Louis, Mo., 100-14 x 


National Pistol (aggregate score of most impor- 
tant national individual matches with .22 caliber, 
-38 caliber and .45 automatic pistols or revolvers) 
Henry J. Adams, Jr., San Diego, Calif., 1094 x 1200. 

Dewar Trophy (7937), R. WwW. S. rophy (3950, 
and Railwaymen’s Trophy (7850), were won by 
the American teams. 


a AMATEUR ROWING IN 1935. 


Senior Four-Oared Shells without’ Coxswain— 
Bachelors’ Barge Club, Philadelphia. 

Senior Quadruple Sculls—Penn A. C. ; 

145-Pound Senior Quadruple Sculls—Malta B. C., 
Philadelphia. 

145-Pound Senior Four-Oared Shells with Cox- 
swain—West Side R. C. 

Senior Eight-Oared Shells—New York A. C. 

Intermediate Hight-Oared Shells—West Side R. C. 
= eg Senior Eight-Oared Shells—Undine 


The 53rd annual Canadian Royal Henley Regatta - 
was held at Port Dalhousie, Ont., July 25-27, 1935. 
The single sculls’ championship was won by Charles 
Campbell. In the final team scores the Toront 
Argonauts led. >. 


BOB-SLED RACING IN 1935. 


y 


Fox, of New York, driver of the winning four-mar 
team; Ivan Brown and A. M. Washbond, of Keene 
Valley, two-man winners; Gilbert Colgate, New 
York; Richard Lawrence, White Plains; Max T. 
Biy, Lake George, and Curtis and J. Hubert Stevens, 
James Bickford, Robert P. Martin, Crawford C. 
Merkle, John J. Shene, Francis Tyler and E. Hugh 
Varno, all of Lake Placid. 

North American—Lake Placid, N. Y., Feb: 
22-24, 1935. Results: Two-man—Ivan Brown, 
driver; A. M. Washbond, brake. Totai time— 
8:05.20. Four-man—Curtis Stevens, driver; Robert 
Martin, H. Varno, Crawford Merkle, brake. 


ARCHERY IN 1935. 


Double York Round—Gilman Keasey, Corvallis 
Oregon. 264-1486 (1935). 

Single American Round—Russ Hoogerhyde, 
Forestville, Conn. 90-722 (1934). 

Double American Round—Russ Hoogerhyde, 
Forestville, Conn. ,180-1424 (1934). 

Single National Round—Mrs. Ruth Hodgert, — 
Modesto, Calif. 71-427 (1935). i 

Double National Round—Mrs. Dorothy Cum- 
mings, Newton Centre, Mass. 139-847 (1931). 

Single Columbia Round—Mrs. Ruth Hodgert, 
Modesto, Calif. 72-544 (1935). 

Double Columbia Round—Mrs. Ruth Hodgert, 
Modesto, Calif. 144-1060 (1935). 

Regular Style Flight Shoot (Men)—Homer 
Prouty, Portland, Oregon. 478 yards. (19383). 

Free Style Flight Shoot (Men)—Curtis L. Hill, 


Dayton, Ohio. 518 yards (1933). 

Flight Shoot (Women)—Mrs. Elizabeth Rob- 
erts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 328 yards, 1 foot, 2 inches. 
1931). 
: Eastern Archery Association Champions 
(Men)—James_ F. aterman, Belmont, ass. 
D. Y. R., 243-1269; D. A. R., -1289. Ladies’— 
Madeleine Taylor, Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
D.N. R., 187-799; D. C. R., 144-1012. 


——_$—$—$—$—$—$— 
FENCING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1935. 


Vince, N. Y.; Junior National Foils—H. Castello, 

N.Y. Uniy.; 
National Women’s—Miss H. Mayer, (Los Angeles 
C.; National Outdoor Epee—J. de Capriles, 


A. 

Univ. F. C. 

hag a a Championships, New York, 
ies en Epee Team, Harvard; individual . B. 
Alexander, Princeton: Foils, team, New Yor niv.; 
individual, H. Costello, New York Uniy.;. Sabre, 


Columbia Uniy.; individual, F. Lombaer, Columbia; 
Three Weapon New York Univ. 
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CHINA CLIPPER BEGINS TRANSPACIFIC COMMERCIAL SERVICE. rt 


The China Clipper, the Pan-American Airways 

Sikorsky S-42 flying boat, completed the first regu- 

_lar Transpacific passenger and mail commercial air 
- service at Manila Nov. 29, 1935, Her log was: 

Took off from Alameda Airport, San Francisco, 
Calif., 6:47 p.m. (Eastern Standard time) Nov. 22; 
arrived at Honolulu, Hawaii, at 3:49 p.m. (E.S.T.) 

~- Nov. 23, 2,410 miles in 21 hrs. 2 min. elasped time; 
left Honolulu at 12:50_p.m. (E.8S,T.) Nov. 24, ar- 
rived at Midway Islands, 1,320 miles, 9:01 a.m. 
(E.8.T.) Nov. 24, in 9 hrs. 1 min. elasped time; left 
_. Midway 1:12 p.m. (E.S.T.) Nov. 25, arrived at Wake 
Island, 1,260 miles, at 9:40 p.m. (E.8.T.) in 8 hrs. 
28 min. elapsed time; left Wake Island at 2:04 p.m. 
(E.8.T.) Noy, 26 arrived at Guam, 1,507 miles, at 
12:07 a.m. Nov. 27 in 10 hrs. 3 min. elapsed time; 
le*t Guam;at 3:06 (E.S.T.) Nov. 28, arrived at Manila, 
_ Philippine Islands, 1,608 miles, at 2:31 a.m. (E.S.T.) 
Nov. 29 in 11 hrs. 25 min. elapsed time. Total dis- 
tance, all approximate, 8,115 miles; total days, 7; 
total actual flying time, 59 hrs. 47 min. 
_. The China Clipper crossed the international date 
_ line after leaving Midway Island thereby losing a 
day and lay over a day at Guam for celebrating 
Thanksgiving Day wth an elaborate turkey dinner 
which it brought for all hands on the flying boat and 
attached to the airport. 
_. The Pan-American Airways plan to extend the 
service from Manila to Macao, 700 miles northwest. 
at the mouth of the Canton river, to connect with the 
-3,000-mile system of the Pan-American-Chinese air- 
lines to the trade areas of the Far East. 
_.. The China Clipper, the first of three flying boats 
built for the Transpacific air service, made its initial 
7) Fight from San Francisco to Honolulu April 16-17, 
- 1935, covering the 2,400 miles of Pacific Ocean in 17 
_ hrs. 45 min. although the seaplane was not set down 
_ for 52 minutes after arrival. Captained by Edwin C. 
- Musick and manned by a crew of five, the four-mo- 
- tored plane thén scaled a total weight of 23,000 Ibs. 
- It had been flown some 15,000 miles in trials before 
_ undertaking this flight. The return was made 
_ April 22-23 in 20 hrs., 59 min., completing the first 
commercial round trip between the United States 
and Hawaii. 
_._Asecond trial flight was made June 12-13, and the 
- seaplane then continued on to Midway Island, 1,323 
- miles further on, in Mid-Pacific, returning to Hono- 
_ lulu June 17 and to San Francisco June 22. Partions 
of these later flights were made by instruments only, 
the flying compartment being hooded. and radio 
_ signals used for guidance. The fiying boat at times 
reached an altitude of 14, 6 
r hed Ititude of 14,000 ft. 
On the third flight, Aug. 9-10, the Clipper cut 
her flying time to Honolulu to 17 . 12 min. and 
_ reached Midway Island Aug. 13 in 8 hrs. 52 min. 
_ with a 3,000 Ibs. cargo load and an eight-man crew. 
_ From there the initial flight to Wake Island, 1,183 
_ miles further toward the Orient, was made in 
progressive steps toward the establishment of the 
California-China Commercial route. On. Aug. 29 
eg flying boat returned to San Francisco completing 
Pi iar 0,400 miles round trip with untoward incident. 
_ _ A fourth trip was undertaken Oct. 5 the Clipper 
_ reaching Honolulu in 17 hrs. 5 min., arrived at Wake 
Island Cct. 12, and continued on, 1,500 miles, to 
~ Guam ior a total of 6,500 miles, in 10 hrs. 11 min. 


> isi To. A 


< Ok: L. Brook, British aviator, made a new solo 
flight record from Australia to England by landing 
his plane at Lympne, England, March 31, 1935, in 
_ 7 days, 19 hrs. 50 min. after leaving Port Darwin, 
Australia, ‘ 
__H. F, Broadbent, Australian flyer, made an En- 
_ gland-to-Australia solo flight record on Nov. 9 when 
he grounded his ,plane at Port Darwin, Australia, in 6 
La 3 21hrs. 19 min. after ved Croydon, England. 
__ Lt. Comde. Hebrard and Pilot Lt. Deiiliere 
flew the French 4-motored twenty-four-tone seaplane 
Southern Cross, non-stop, from Cherbourg, in France, 
via Cap Finisterre and Dakar to Ziguinchor, Senegal, 
_ in West Africa, a distance of 4,449.6 km. (2,764.848 
m,), June 22-23. The plane.carried 3,170 gals. of 
gas and was manned by a crew of six. They hung up 

@ new world record for seaplanes. 


panied Wy Cape, Cassimire Batt and sonst eros 
, { apt. Cassimiro Ba) an .-Major 
_ Amedeo Suriani flew an Italian Feria a ie 


world’s nonstop record July 16-17, from Monfalcone, 
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“ NOTABLE OCEANIC AND TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHTS. 
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The China Clipper weighs empty, 23,100 Ibs. 
equipped as a standard mail transport plane, and 
Sa2t6 lbs. equipped as a standard passenger trans- 

Tt plane. e useful pay loads is 22,780 Ibs., make 
ng its gross weight fully loaded about 25 tons. It 
can carry 2 tons of mail. It has berths for 18 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 7, and can carry 36 passengers 
in the daylight run. 

Its spread of wings is 130 ft., length over all, 89.6 
ft., height over all, 24 ft. It has 4 tri-propellor super- 
charged Pratt-Whitney double row 14-cylinder 
Wasp engines, each of 800 h.p., which can drive it 
at high speed of 179 m.p.h., but the cruising speed 
is 157 m.p.h. As a mail transport, its range is 4,000. 
miles, and as a passenger transport, 3,000 miles. — 

The ship carries three pilots, a navigator, an engi- ~ 
neer, a radio officer and a steward. On the Manila 
flight it carried nearly two tons of mail, 115,000 
letters, at a maximum cost to the Post Office De- ~ 
Pectenere of $15,000, the revenue from which grossed 

,000 


The sister flying boats for the Pacific airways are 
the Philippine Clipper, which was making its trial 
flights in November, and the Hawaiian Clipper, 
being built. Another sister ship, the Trinidad 
Clipper, was flown from Bridgeport, Conn., to 
Miami, Fla., Nov. 27-28, to take its place in the 
Miami-Buenos Aires passenger air service. 


AIRPORTS IN THE PACIFIC. 


Under the auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment, well equipped airports were built in 1935 on 
one of the Midway Islands, Wake Island, and at 
Apra, Guam. Three very small islands, uninhabited, 
inhospitable, sand covered coral reefs, were colonized 
by sending four American youths of Hawaiian blood 
to each Island to make weather observations, etc. 
and were declared annexed to the United States in 
October, 1935. These islands are Jarvis, 1,400 miles 
due south of Honolulu, where in 1913 the steamer 
Amaranth was wrecked and all on board lost; and_ 
Baker and Howland, 60 miles apart and about 1,600 
miles southwest of Honolulu. They have potential 
value as possible airplane bases on the route to the 
South Seas. att 

During the Pacific maneuvers of the United States 


’ 


pe a ee ee | ey en 


Navy in April and May, 1935, 43 Navy planes*took — 


off in a mass flight from Honolulu for the Midway 
Islands; 41 finished the 1,188 mile flight together, 
two lagged but completed the flight. 


A FRENCH RIVAL. 


A thirty-seven ton French cabin seaplane capable 
of carrying seventy..passengers was launched at 
Bordeaux, France, on January 15. Christened the 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau the plane made trial flights 
over Lake Brescarosse manned by a crew of seven. 
Built at a cost of about $1,050,000 it was credited ~ 
with a cruising speed of 145 m.p.h. Statistics an- 
nounced at the launching stated that the seaplane, 
propelled by six motors of 850 horsepower each, is 
104 long, has a wing-spread of 162 feet and stands 
30 feet high. Housed in its duralumin and stainless 
steel fuselage, arranged with two decks, are twelve 
deluxe cabins, as large as those on transatlantic 
liners, each of which has two beds and a private 
bathroom. There are accommodations for ten other 
first-class and forty-two second-class passengers, 


Trieste, Italy, to Berbera, British Somaliland, 4,- 
929.697 km. (3,063.166 m.) in 24 hrs. 47 min. 3 


Felix Wilkus made a transatlantic flight Sept. 
21-22 from New York to Ballinrobe, Ireland, in 23 
hr. 15 min. He flew a Lockheed Vega plane called 
Lithuania II. i 

Gaston Genin and Ensigns Laurent and 
Robert, French fliers, flew from La Bourget, France, 
to Madagascar and returned, a distance of 12,500 
miles in 3 days, 6 hrs., 55 min., Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1935. 

Maurice Rossi and Paul Codos, French aviators, 
in an attempt to establish a new world nonstop dis- 
tance flight between Istres, France, and Buenos Aires © 
were forced down at Porto Praia, Cape Verde Islands, 
Feb. 17, by a broken oil feed ¢onnection, Trouble 
Sree bod covered § 86 suites ot ned 653% 

T covered 3, tailes of the intended 6,835 
mile flight. In the air 2 hrs. 30min. the aviators were _ 
obliged to send out 8.0.8. calls and turn back toward 
the Cape Verde Islands. The return trip was made 


iA hae 


} 


i) 


ear old plane Joseph Le— 


- 


: 


. 


; 
| 
| 


a4 
in 5 hrs. 30 min. while the French mail seapl 
i eaplane 
Santos Dumont, cruisers and steamers were h i 
to their assistance. : a eee. 
___Dr. Richard U. Light, a Yale University 
_8or, and Robert Wilson, New Rochell, 
pleted on January 25th a 29,000 miles round-the- 


ov 


~ 


Progress of Aviation—International Aeronautical Records. 
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sity _profes- 
N. ¥., com- 


world flight, begun in 1934. The two amateur avia- 
tors, fiving a Bellanca en rea took off from New 
Haven, Conn., Avg. 20, 1934, and flew by way of 
Iceland and Faroe Islands, to Europe, Mesopotamia, 
India, Jaya and the Philippines. From Manila they 
traveled by steamer to Vancouver and from there 
- aw ooh Sake Cuba and over the Atlantic Coast, to 
: ork. 


FLIG ATS OF WOMEN AVIATORS. 


Mrs, Amelia Earhart Putnam made the first 
Solo transpacific flight between Honolulu, H. T., and 
Oakland, Calif Jan. 11-12, 1935. Flying a high- 
wing Lockheed Vega Monoplane with a Wasp 550 
h.p. engine, she covered 2,408 miles nonstop in 18 
hrs. 16 min. The plane carried a powerful telephonic 

-radio set permitting two way communication and a 
ecoHapsible rubber boat. Plane and equipment 
weighed close to 6,000 Ibs., including 520 gals. of gas 
and 35 gals. of oil. 

Her other achievements have been: First woman 
to fly the Atlantic; first woman to fly solo across the 


_ Atlantic; first person to fly the Atlantic twice; first 


Woman to fly an autogiro; first woman to receive the 
Distinguished Flying Cross; first woman to receive 
the National Geographic Society’s Gold Medal: first 


_ woman to make a transcontinental nonstop flight; 


holder of women’s transcontinental speed record, 
17 hrs. 7 min. 30 sec.; one time holder of women’s 


_ international speed record, 181.18 1.p_h.; first woman 


licensed in the United States to carry passengers 


’ for hire in cabin planes weighing up te 7,700 pounds. 


Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam, after her trans- 
Dacific flight flew solo from Los Angeles to Mexico 
City, April 19-20, elapsed time 13 hrs. 32 min. She 
then flew a solo non-stop flight on May 8 from Mexico 
City to Newark airport, Newark, N. J., elapsed time, 
14 hrs, 19 min., at an average speed of 151 m.p.h. 
Her time, Mexico City to Washington was 13 hrs. 
1 min. 51 sec. ’ 

Miss Laura Ingalls completed the first non-stop 
East-to-West flight ever made by a woman aviator, 


when she flew her Lockheed Orion monoplane from / — 


New York to Los Angeles July 11 in 18 hrs. 23 min. 
On Sept. 12, she lowered the women’s West-to-Hast 
record by flying the reverse route in 13 hrs. 34 min 5 
sec. The time was within seven minutes of the men’s 
record made by Comdr. Frank Hawkes, June 2, 1933, 
and broke the previous record of 17 hrs. 7 min. 30 
sec. made by Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam July 8, 
1933, by more than 314 hours. 

Miss Jean Batten, New Zealand aviatrix, flew 
solo from Dakar, Senegal, to Natal, Brazil, Nov. 13, 
1,281 miles, in 13 hours, a newrecord. The feat gave 
her the honor of being the first woman to fly solo 
across the South Atlantic Ocean. She lifted her plane 
from Lympne, England, Nov. 11, and with inter- 
mediate stops at Casablance and Villa Ciseros com- 
pleted the flight to Natal in 61 hrs.7 m. Taking off 
for Rio de Janeiro she had to make a forced landing’ 
in a swamp, 60 miles from her goal, was taken to Rio 
in an army plane to get a new propeller, and then 
continued to Rio Noy. 15. She flew to Buenos Aires 
Noy. 24 in 12 hrs. 32 min. 

Miss Jean Batten established a record as the first 


woman aviator to make a round trip solo flight be-. 


tween England and Australia. When returning she 
ianded her plane at Croydon, England, Apr. 29. Her 
outbound time was 14 days 23 hrs. 33 min,, and the 
Teturn flight, 17 days, 16 hours. 15 min. ~ 


INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS. 


Through the courtesy of The National Aeronautic 
Association, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C., 
_ representative in the United States of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, world sport-governing 
body for aeronautics, The World Almanac for 1935 
ted the chief accepted air records as of Nov. 1, 
'1934, and now presents the chief new records made 


Speed for 1,000 km. (621,369 m.), without pay 
ioad—I nternational—450,371 km.p.h. (279.847 
m.p.h.). Raymond Delmotte, France, Istrees, 
Aug. 24, 1935. American—308.470 km.p-h, 
(191.674 m.p.h.), D. W. Tomlinson, Floyd Bennett 
Field—Bolling Field—Willoughby Spit—Floyd 
Bennett Field course, May 18, 1935. - 

Speed for 2,000 km. (1,242.734.m.) without pay 


‘| 


* from that date up to Nov. 1, 1935. The officers are: 
William’ G. McAdoo, President; James H. Doolittle, 

' Vice-President; Louise Thaden, Secretary, and John 
F. Victory, Treasurer. : 

The International Aeronautic Federation was 
formed in 1905 by representatives from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 

' Switzerland, and the United States, with head- 
_ quarters in Paris, and regulations for the control of 
official records were signed on Oct. 14, 1905. Now 

' 34 countries are members. On April 3, 1932, the 
_ Federation put into effect a new set of record books 
discarding more than 100 world air records for sim- 


load—ZI nternational—380.952 km.p.h., (236.712 
m.p.h.). Attileo Biseo and Gori Costelloni, Italy, 
Sept. 23, 1935. American—D.W. Tomlinson, Floyd 
Bennett Field—Bolling Field—Willoughby Split 
—Floyd Bennett Field, May 18, 1935. 

Speed for 5,006 km. (3,106.849 m.) without 
payload—/nternational—272,030 km.p.h. (169.031 
m.p-h.), D. W. Tomlinson, Floyd Bennett Field— 
Bolling Field—Willoughby Split—Floyd Bennett. 
Field, May 16-17, 1935. American—as above. 

ate the flight of May 16-17, 1935, noted. above, 


: 


 plicity. 


. World records are defined as maximum perform- 
anees, regardless of the class or type of air craft 
used. These now are: 

Maximum speed oyer a 3 kilometer (1,864 
miles) course—Francisco Agello, Italy, Oct. 23, 


- 1934, 682.078 km. p. h. (423,822 


m.p.h.). 
Air Line Distances (in a straight Has without a 


! stop)—M. Rossi and P. Codos, France, Aug. 5, 6, 7, 


stop) 
1933, 9,104,700. kilometer (5,657,387 miles). 
Altitude—Lt, Comdr. T. G. W. Settle, U. S. N. 


and Major Chester L. Fordney, U. 


] 
’ 
- 
a 


{ 


S. M.C., United 

States, Nov. 20,1933. 18,665 meters (61,236.691 ft.). 
All other records, international in scope, are 
termed International records and are divided into 
elasses: Free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, 
phibians, gliders, autogiros (no records estab- 
lished), and helicopters. ere are four classes of 
light airplayes and of light seaplanes, each according 
‘to ‘‘empty weight”, which is total weight in flying 


order without gas or oil, crew, recording instruments, 


rachutes, etc. Of pay loads the classes are 500 

s. (1,102.3 Ibs.); 1,000 kgs. (2,204.6 Ibs.); 2,000 
_ kgs. onsets’ 5,000 kgs. (11,023 Ibs.); 10,000 
Ker ew Tecords made on Nov. 1, 1934—Nov. 1, 1935, 
are: 


_  .. NEW AIRPLANE RECORDS. 
- Maximum. Speed, Airplanes ((Class C)—Inter- 
_M 


national—505.848 km.p.h: (314.319'm.p.h.), Ray- 
mond Delmotte, France, Istres, Dec. 25, 1934. 


“ 
_ ; 
 American—490.8° km.p.h. (304.98 m.p.h.), James 
‘<i. Wedell, Glenview, Il, Sept. 4, 1933. 


iL, 
Bs Maurice 

Pi chicg intaraves course, Aug. 10, 1935. 
me * . 
et ‘ 


W. Tomlinson, with J. S. Bartles as co-pilot, 
made also new international speed records for 5,000 
km,, (1,103.311 lbs.), and for 5,000 km. with pay 
load of 1,000 kg. (2,204.622 lbs.). Im the flight on 
May 18, 1935, also noted above, they made new 


American speed records for 1,000 km, with pay load _ 


of 500 kg, 2,000 km. with pay load of 500’‘kg., Inter- 
national speed records for 1, km. with pay load 
of 1,000 kg.; 2,000 km. with pay load of 1,000; 
American speed record for 1,000 km. with pay load 
of 2,000 kg., and 2,000 km. with pay load of 2,000 kg. 


The Jnternational records for 1,000 km. with pay — 


load of 500 kg., 2,000 km. with pay load of 1,000 ke. 

were made by Attileo Biseo and Gori Costellani, 

Italy, on Sept. 23, 1935, as above. 

Multi-seaters weight empty less than 560 kg. (1,234.- 

576 Ibs.). 

Speed tor 100 km.—Jnternattonal—Speed, 453.743 
km.p.h, (281.942 m.p.h.), 
Mme. Becker, France. Chartes—Bonce—Htampes 
course, Aug. 8, 1935. American—Speed 277.169 
km.p.h. (172.25 m.p.h.), John H. Wright, Miami, 
Fla., Jan. 15, 1935. 


Speed for 1,000 km.—Jnternational—Speed, 292.825 — 


km.p.h. (181.953 m.p.h.); Maurice Arnoux and 


Mme. Becker, France, Angers, July 7, 1935 


Maurice Arnoux and — 


Multi-seaters weight empty less than 280 kgs. (617+ Oi. 


Ibs.). 
een ii 100 km.—Jnternattonal—222:579 km.p.h. 


(138.304 m.p.h.); Sebastiano Bedendo, Italy, 
Paci ee km.—Jnternattonal—Sebastiano 
Bedende, Italy, Feb. 17, 1935. 


NEW SHAPLANE RECORDS. 


peace 1 line Distance—Internattonal—4,929.697 km, 
+ erage nates SERS ke heat: 7M tae? 63.166 m.); Mario Stoppani and Casirairo 
ob Sa anaurine. nae Poneen see Aaa Italy, votes Monfoleone to Berbera, July 


16-17,’ 1935. : 


5 


Internationa 


Broken Line Distance—International—4,449.6 | 
2,764.848 m.); Lt. Hebrard and Lt. Dailliere, 
fours Finisterre—Dakar— 
Speed for 1,000 km. (621.369 m.) without pay 
load — International — Speed, 
040 m.p.h.); 

. United States. 
Field course, Aug. 24, 1935 
d for 1,000 km. w 


Cherbourg—Capt. : 
Ziguinchor, June 22-23, 19: ae can elas 
356,365 km.p.h., or 221 434 m. 
Los Angeles to Washington, 
airplane) Leland S. A 
min., 54 sec., elapsed time, 
m.p.h., Feb. 20-21, 1935. ¥ 
Los Angeles to Mexico City (transport airplane) — 
Leland 8. Andrews, pilot, 8 hrs. 
average speed, 


hrs., 5 min., 


M. ee 2 eran 5 
—Bolli Andrews, pilot, 1 rs., 
i at Lee average speed 221.641 © 
Spee ith pay load of 500 kg. 
(1,102.311 Ibs.)—Jnternational—Same as above. 
Speed for 1,000 km. with pay load of 1,000 kg.— 
- “International—Same as above. 
Single-seater, weight empty less 


Airline | Distance — International — 355.988 km. 
(221.20 m.); Benjamin King, United States from 
I. to Naval Air Station, 


ight empty less than 350 kg. (771.- 


F. 
Floyd Bennett 


6 min., 15 sec., 

elapsed _ time, 192.864 m.p.h. 

March 9, 1935. 

San Francisco to Los Angeles—Vance Breese, 

1 11 m., 56 sec., May 17, 5 ; 

Albany to New York City (transport airplane)— 
L. Claude, pilot, 50 min., 20 sec., May 29, 1935. 


NEW RECORDS MADE BY WOMEN. 


Altitude—Jnternational—12,043 meters (39,036 ft.), _ 
Marquise Carina .Negrone, 
Rome, Italy, June 20, 1935. 

Altitude—First category, multi-seaters, 
empty less than 560 kg. (1,234.576 lbs.)—Jnter- 
national—6,115 metres 
Madeleine Charnaux and 
at Orly, Jan. 29, 1935. 

Speed for 100 km. (first category)—Jnterna 

(166.632 m.p.h.), 

cree wernee United States, Miami, Fla., Jan. 

5, 


than 570 kg. (1,256.- 


Port Washington, L. 
» Anacostia, D C 
Te a eel we 


Airline Distance — International — 298.373 km. 
185.4 m.); Benjamin King, United States from 
Beach, L. I. to Whitney's Landing, Anne 
Arundel County, Md, June 16, 1935. 


NEW AMPHIBIAN RECORDS. 


" Altitude—International—5,682 meters  (18,641.676 
ft.); Harry Richman, United States, Miami, Fla, 
Jan. 29, 1935. 


Italy, Montecelio, — 


(20,062,295 {t.), 
Miss Clarck, France, 


peed—/nternational—Lt. 268.169 km.p.h. Miss Helen 


GLIDERS AND PARACH UTES. 


an 


Lewin B. Barringer, of Philadelphia, was credited 
with a new American glider record on April 3, with | 
a flight of about 160 miles from Ellenville, N. Y. to 


__ nationai—Speed 160.854 km.p.h. 


ve 


iketown, Pa., in 6 hrs., 45 min. : 
Two gliders, towed by an airplane, made a 90-mile ~ 
flight from Miami, Fla., to Havana, Cuba, on May © 
14in 1 hr., 45 min. Prepared by wireless announce-_ 

ment of the flight, crowds enthusiastically welcomed 
pilots Jack K. O'Meara, of New York, and E. Paul 
n, Del., glider pilots and 


du Pont, Jr., of Wilmingto: 
eens Klein, of New York, who piloted the towing 


NEW BALLOON RECORDS. 


_ Distance (Capacity 601-900 cu. m.)—Jnternational— 


and 


BA) AY oS 
— ttonal—9,43 
- zynski, Poland, at Legjonowo, March 28, 19365. 


ss NEW TRANSCONTINE NTAL RECORD. 


Eu A number of transcontinental records were made 
by commercial transport planes during 1935. Early 
in the year Major James H. Doolittie flew an eight- 
-passenger plane from Los Angeles to New York in 
il hrs. 59 min. Leland S. Andrews followed with 
a similar flight in 11 hrs. 34 min. Feb. 21, with a 12 
minute stop at Washington. On April 30 a “robot’’ 
plane in charge of D. W. Tomlinson fiew fro 
Angeles to New York in 11 hrs. 5 min, 45 sec. With 
_ Tomlinson were Harold B. Snead, radio beam expert, 
and Peter. R. Redpath, navigation engineer. 
plane flew the 2,400 miles with only three short 
periods in which the controls were 
hands. The ship was a Douglas 
ith two Wright cyclone 710 h.p. engines. 
Kg Knefler McGinnis, U.S.N. and a 
_ crew of five in a test flight with a newly designed U. 
_ §. Navy patrol seaplane, Oct. 8, was credited with a 
Ww non-stop record of 17 hrs. 28 min. in a flight 
Norfolk, Va., to Coco Solo, C. Z: 
Lt. Comdr. McGinnis was furtner credited: with 
& new world seaplane record Oct. 14-15 by flying the 
from Coco Solo, C. Z., to 


a 
iv 
j 


} 


03.6 km. (747.881 m.); Eugene Stuber, pilot, 
_ Germany, from Bitterfield, Germany, to Pazariche, 
_ U.S.S.R., March 25-26, 1935. 
- Distance Farad 1,601 
—1,650.474 km. (1, 


Ludwig Hoffmann, German glider expert, claimed 
a new world’s distance record on July 22, 7 
flight of approximately 300 miles from Wasserkuppe, 
Germany, to Oskovice, Czechoslovakia. 

Russians made rapid strides in glider and para- 
chute aviation in 1935. As the USSR is not a member 
of the International Aeronautical Federation many 
records claimed are likely to go without official veri- 
fication and sanction. 
were a glider duration flight of 26 hrs., 29 min., by 
Rostorguyeff and Baibuf on April 28, and 8 worid 
the eleventh All-Soviet glider 
ea. They include the follow- 
ing duration records: 38 hrs., 40 min., for the single- 

, 10 min., for the two-seater; 11 — 
hrs., 30 min., for the three-seater; 15 hrs., 39 min., — 
for a single-seat glider piloted by a woman;12 hrs., — 
9 min., for a two-seater piloted by a woman; and a 
pon-stop distance record of 1,524 kilometers (about — 
947 miles) for a glider train, which was made by a 
plane refueled in the air, and a single glider. 

Among the many parachute jumps made by Rus- — 

g 1935, two were recorded at better than 
Vera Fedorova leaped from a 
20,833 ft. over Leningrad on March 31, 
some twenty miles away, 23 minutes later. A Rus- 
Parachuter, Kaitanoff, claimed a 
jump of 22,100 ft. over Moscow, 


-2,200 cu. m.)—ZJnternational 
5 5 . J. Burzynski 
_ and W. Wisocki, Poland. Gordon Bennett balloon 
Trace Warsaw to Tiskino, U.S.S.R., Sept. .15-18, 
1935. Aiso Duration—International—57 hrs. 54 
min. Same flight as above. 
Distance and Duration 
cu.m.) and (capacity 3,001-4,000 cu. m.)— 
'. International—same flight as above. 
city 3,001-4,001 
metres (30,9 


* the feats reported 
(capacity 2,201- 


—— 


records made duri 


m.)—Jnterna- | Meet at Koktebel, 


sata 


sian army officer 
world’s igh witha 


Peter Riedel, German pilot established w . 
believed to be a definite Rioort on July 1, pes Lcd 
a glider to a predeterm 
Hamburg in 6 hrs., 40 


‘uided by human 


C-1 monoplane rn destination, Berlin to 


Lt. Comdr. 
GRAF ZEPPELIN’S 600TH TRIP. 
ible Graf Zeppelin in November, — 


p since it was put in — 
ar voyage from 


The famous dirig 
1935, completed 
commission, and made its last regul: 
Germany to South America. 

A giant air cruiser known as the LZ- 


its 500th tri 


same plane, the XP2H1 


Alameda, Calif.. in 34 hrs. 51 min. The Navy De- 


ene Lace t the & manta} 

ion at the Zeppelin works. ried- 
richshafen, Germany, which wat ee 
Atlantic service in the s' 


partment announced the distance covered as 3,387 
Statute airline miles and 3,450 statute miles broken 
supplanting the record of the Italian aviators 
r toffani and Casimiro Babbi who flew a sea- 
plane from Monfalcone to Berera, July 15-16, a dis- 
tance of 3,063 statute miles. 
however, had not been passed on by the International 
. Federation up to Nov. 1, 

The new transcontinental records made in 1935 
with crew or passengers were: 


inaugurate a North 
ring of 1936. 


McGinnis records, 


ae ar r 
ed, OPERATI 
apne rotate of scheduled airlines-in the 


are as follows: 
Bae athe & ‘+ Sept. 1935. Sept. 1934. 

perating companies. .... 2: 

assengers carried 


33,493,784 


, 56.84 
_ , The operation returns for the year, July 1, 1934 
_ to June 30, 1935, were: 


3 Domestic. Foreign. 
Meee OWN... 5 cae See kes 47,873,865 8,124,156 
Passengers carried . 590,139 106,798 

_, Express carried (Ibs. 2,630,097 1,467,577 


Passenger—amiles. .-... . . . | 25210051505 41,549,228 
_ The mail-pound miles flown Jan. 1-June 30, 1935 
_ (domestic) Was 3,658,672,070, and the foreign mail 
' €arried was 239,189 lbs. The mail payments were: 

$4,829,528.77; foreign, $3,355,084.61: 


- Domestic, 
_ total, $8,184,613.38 
‘a On June, 30, 1935, the 22 companies operating 


_‘on Domestic routes and the 4 offering services to 


and Pilots; Aviation Accid 
ATION OF SCHEDULED AIR LINES IN U.S. __ 


Sia a ay 


| 


Qt U 
ents. 


863 


foreign nations, were porate 464 air planes, The 
had in their employ 571 pilots; 320 co-pilots; 2637 fit 
mechanics and ground-crew workers; 1,519 other ‘ 
‘hangar and field employees; 2,871 operations and | 
office employees, and 159 stewards and hostesses. 
During the six months, Jan. 1-June 30, wet used | 
15,482,736 gals. of gasoline and 449,918 gals of oil. 
‘The average fare rate, as of June 30, 1936, for ; 
domestic lines only, was 5.89 cents per mile.’ The 
average length of a passenger's trip eet domestic — 
lines for the period Jan. 1-June 30, was 436 miles, 
and 42,005 trips were scheduled. of which 39,441. 
(93.89%) were started, and 36,823 (93.36%) were 
completed, and 56% of the seats available were . 
oecupied. Ae EA od =| 
The scheduled air lines made new safety records 
in the first half of 1935 by flying 990,660 miles per’? 
accident and 40,714,686 passenger-miles ASSED~ 
ger fatality. Air-transport crafts were involved in 
29 accidents in flying 28,729,128 miles, of which 5 
were fatal accidents in which 4 passengers and 5 
pilots lost their lives. One of the 29 accidents was 
on the foreign air lines which. flew 4,086,994 miles, 
and with no passenger or pilot fatalities. There were 
130 persons who were in air-line planes when acci- — 
dents occurred, but who suffered no injuries what- 
soever, including 93 passengers, 22 pilots, 9 eo-pilots, 
and 6 crew members. ; RA oe 


; 


& 


_. The status of aircraft, gliders, pilots and glider 

pilots of Oct. 1, 1935, in the United States, as re- 

- Ported by the Bureau of Air Commerce is as follows: 

_ Aircraft—Licensed 7,344 
_ Aireraft—Unl 


_. Ineluded in these figures are 5 foreign airplanes, 
and 23 can pilots and 95 other foreign pilots, 
licensed by the United States. Of the pilots, 402 are 
. women—72 transport; 27 limited commercial; 254 
private, and rad amateur. Of the aircraft, 42 are 
licensed autogiros. | 

a Of the transport pilots, 718 hold scheduled air 


NOTABLE AVIATION 
‘ ible, M , the world’s 
_The U. S. Navy dirigible, Meee eect una 
acific Ocean off 


ff * 


>. ee 
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tal development. 
00,000 on experimen Abe cae 


$8 
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win the MacRobertson race; to Capt. est A. 
a ra renounce of the Graf opretins as 
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AIRCRAFT, GLIDERS AND PILOTS. 


yee 
rea 


i ‘ i 
transport. ratings. In addition, there are 24,331 
active student licenses. PMY ay 
New York Svate had 956 aircraft, and 1,396 pilots; 
California, 925 and 2,630: Illinois, 575 and 902; 
Pennsylvania, 548 and. 786; Ohio, 478 and 811; . © 
Texas, 449 and 729; and Michigan, 398 and 595. _ 
The number of airports and landing fields in the - 
United States, and the number of those having night 
light equipment on Nov. 1, 1935, are as follows: ah 
Classification. } 


* 
res 


re a 


"gs speed mark of 276 m.p.h. in’ 
1934, but was killed in a crash in November. Ameri- 
can awards were made to Dean C. Smith, nee nes 
H. V. Wiley, of the Macon, Major Wiese pner, » 
pilot, of the stratosphere balloon Exe [, 2 
Miss Laura Ingalls, woman aviatrix who ag 4 80 
trip to 22,000 miles through the countries of | 
Caribbean around South America and across 
Andes. ; ; : 


“MILEAGE AND SCHEDULES OF AIR ‘TRANSPORT ROUTES IN THE 
(As of Oct. 15, 1935, from the Air Commerce Bulletin of the Department of Commerce, ' 


Round 
Trips. 
aa 


Air 
Routes. Miles. 
DOMESTIC. 
New York-Boston........ 192 
New York-Boston,....... 192 
New  York-Chicago 
__ Buffalo and Detroit 779 
New  York-Chicago 
Buffalo and Detroit..... 779 
New York-Buffalo........ 291 
~ New York-Buffalo via 
Scranton and Elmira.. 291 
Detroit-Chicago via Kala- A 
zo ( 245 
; Mrostoh-Cleveland. 4 589 
New York-Albany........ 134 
so eer ort os. eS 
St. Louis and Tulsa, 940 
‘Chicago-St. Louis........ 273 
Washington-Nashville... . . 489 
Cleveland-Nashville...... 469 
: Cleveland-Los Angeles via 
_. Nashville and Ft. Worth) 2,420 
Washington-Chicago via 
S Cincinnapi... 2.0.6.5. -% 684 
‘Chicago-Cincinnati. . 261 
“New York-Los Angeles via 
op osuinetor, 
-and Fort Worth........ 2,649 
5 Fort Worth-Brownsville. Fr 551 
- Houston-Fort Worth...... 255 
Fort Worth-San Antonio. . 286 
Chicago-Dallas via Kansas 
Renae and Wichita.. : 965 
o-Kansas City 410 
Sarr lo-Dallas. 345 
i Waco-Galveston. 206 
if  ovnevil 546 
ort Worth-San Ani 251 
as City-Fort eee 
via Tulsa and Dallas.. 534 
icago-Kansas City 410 
fie Browusyille. via 
Houston. C’p’s Christi. 544 
- Washington-Detroit . Cos 544 
M Washington-Detroit...... 469 
i ago-New Orleans a 892 
SS etroit-East St. Louis... . 571 
} Detroit-Cincinnati pe bikes stk 
ote 0 
1,065 
Te 140 
Bobia's 784 
15 
369 
315 
168 
237 
joston-Bar Harbor 253 
ne - Boston-Burlington..... |. | 188 
: Salt Lake City-Gre 483 
_ Salt Lake City-Butte.. 369 
New York-Washington. ... 209 
_ New York-Washington. . 209 
; pate Miami via 
harleston............ 1,209 
New York New’ Orleans 
-  _ via Atlanta.. 1,218 
iF Chicago-Jacksonville’ “via 
f Louisville, Nashville and 
OE eae 933 
> Chieago-J acksonville via 
uy ile. Nashville and 
Atlanta... 933 
_ Bargo-Pemb 146 


thicago-St. Peal via Mil- 


we 


re me ,615 in 
uureau of Air Commerce which iss 


parted 


f lkethostion 


powulanee open cockpit......._ 


“Total monoplanes............. 


=] | 


Ser- 
vice. 


4a day 
4a day 


3 a day 


3 a day 
Daily 


Daily 


Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 


2 a day 
2 a day 
Daily 
Daily 


Daily 


Daily 
Daily 


Daily 
Daily 
2 a day 
Daily 


Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 


Daily 
Daily 


ei at | as _ AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
pe e aircraft in ustry in the United States pegeaes Biplanes—open cockpit..... 
‘a Pane in the period Jan. 1-June 30, 1935, an F cabin : ; 
the calendar year 1934 was reported by es 
icenses for air 
~ planes, identification marks for nliberned aircraft 
ation reports as to military deliveries and aircraft ex- 


Ser- 
vice. 


Air — 
Miles. 


Routes. — p 


DOMESTIC. 
Chicago-St. Paul (direct) : s 
Chicago-Fargo via il 

waukee.. 
Fargo-Seattl 
Chicago-Fargo 
Washington-Detroit via 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland . 
Detroit-Milwaukee....... 
Cleveland-Detroit -. 
Washington-Cleveland . 
New eres Angeles via 
St. Lou 
New York-Chicago. 
Pittsburgh. 
New York-Los Sa ee ae 
Chicago .. 
Chicago-Kansas City .. 
New York-Kansas City 
via Columbus.....'....- 
New York-Chicago....... 
New York-Chicago....... 
Chicago-San Francisco... . 
Chicago-Salt Lake City... 
Salt Lake City-Seattle.... 
Salt Lake City-Portland... 
Pendleton-Spokane....... 
San Diego-Seattle........ 
Los Angeles-Seattle. ...... 
Los Angeles-San eats oh) 


via, 


St. Paul-Spearfish . . 
Houston-New Orleans 

Salt Lake City-San D 

Salt Lake City-San Diego. 

Salt Lake City-Los Angeles 
Wilmington-Avalon......< 
Billings-Cheyenne........ 
Cheyenne-Denver........ 
Cheyenne-Pueblo......... 
Cheyenne-Denver........ 


Total domestic (a)...... 
FOREIGN, 


New York-Montreal. Boca, 
Pembina-Winnipeg.-..... 
Miami-Havana........... 


San Juan-Paramaribo. . 
Paramaribo-Buenos Aires. 
Miami-Cristobal via San 

SalVador. 2 3s:05 wsnse ee a 
Miami-Cristobal via King-' 

ston and Barranquilla. 
Barranquilla-Port o: Spain 
Miami-Nassau. 
Brownsyille-Mexico 

via Tampico...3... is da: 
Mexico City-San Salvador. 
Kingston-Port au Prince. . 
Port au pe taes Siu Do- 


ngo. 
Cristobal, Canal Zone- 
Montevideo via Santiago 
Seattle-Victoria.......... 
Seattle-Vancouver........ 
Total ey (a). 


eee eee 


22,336 | 


Total biplanes............. 

Total domestic civil airoratt 
Military airplane deliveries. . 

Airplanes exported 


Election Returns—Alabama; Arizona 865 
lection Returns by States. 


= ALABAMA, 
i (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
? 1932. 1928. 1932. 1023.0 
CountTigs. | Roose-|Hoov-}Tho- Hoov- CouUNTIES Roose- | Hi 
velt, | er, |mas,| Smith,} er, vel ber | may) emit |e 
Dem. | Rep. | Soe.| Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Soc.’| Dem.’ Rep. 
1,322] 138} .11] 92] 691||Jackson..... 3,114] 941] 8} 2 

2,099} 544! 131] 1,337] 1,417||Jefferson... ||: 30;860| 4,564] 777] 17,806] 19°19 
2,207] 64) 6) 1,447] "841/|Lamar. ..| 2,207] ‘258] 9-41 13071" "773 
1,636} 145) 31| 1,189] 1,003||Lauderdale.:::| 3/248} 432] 20] 2°755| 1,424 
295] 589} 43! 1,621) 1,698]|Lawrence... 1,290] 299] 6] 1/005} 15021 
1,004)" 12) 0) "751)- "258i Lee... 5k... 1,989] 104) 11] 1/315] ‘907 
2,280] 74) 9} 1,274  745||Limestone...::| 27656] 105/ 5] 1392] 414 
391/686] 28} 2/203] 2,622||Lowndes. ... 1,072; 18] 0] 690] 156 
2;554| 340! 7] 997] + 1:716 905 1| 526] 352 
1/897| 359] 23] _ 890 45| 2,691] 2,697 

1,656] 1,530] 55] 1,543 50] 1,823] —” 
1,53 48 1] 1/207 38] 1;713] 1,502 
2408] 53] 3] 1,431 65] 27403] 2)481 
2/102] 930] 13] "463 62| 5,796] 4/662 
1,405] 405 0}. 1,248 1;362| 1,094 
2'868] 95 1) 15527 18} 6,350] 35159 

2'908] 314) 24] 2/087 31] 3/4741 4, 
25125] 114] 0] ‘ssl 2} 1/200] 228 
1;265} 250) 0] 724 9} 1000] 581 
ae] gi] 1a) 3am] Mules eee 

d 139 ndolph. |: .: 2/229] 77 A: 

2'910) 956] 71] 1,421] 1,974/|Russ oe 2/009 is] 38 e435 met 
300} 155] 0] 1,223] "981/|Shelby.. 21.2. ,365} 864] 33] 1,033] 1,271 
3,027} 93] 12] 1)s89 707||St. Clair... ._! 27185| 1,449] 38] 1/223] 1936 
4,217| 3,496] 73] 4/203] 5,162||Sumter.._::: 1,292 6| Oo} 15011] "188 
7198] "160| 8] 1,355} 1/980||Talladega.. : 3)354| 617| 5] 1,788] 1,680 
2,024] 157| 3] 1,080] 1/763||Tallapoosa 3/391] 138] 6] 1/831] 1,268 
5,169| 1,066] 62] 2.753] 2/387||Tuscaloosa 5,322| 302} 28] 2/835] 1/214 
2:013| _°733] 19] 1,298} 1,746||Walker......: 4734] 1,583| 44] 4'378] 3:710 
2'876| 1,547] 34} 998} 1/109 Washington...| 1,307 1| "7641 “511 
2'559| 270) 20] 1,523] 1/564||Wileox........ 1/358] 23] » 0 75| | 257 
55 1] ‘595 40||Winston .. 222 1,006] 1,005] 7] 1,130] 1,880 


460. 
‘ Governor (1930)—Miller, Dem., 155,026; Locke, Ind., 95,745. 


1,741 42 4 780 730) Lotaliing =i 207,910|34,6 
pete 189 4] 2.580 1068 7 75|2,030)127,797| 120,725 
epics (1932)—Foster, Communist, 406; > 


S. Senator (1932)—Black, Dem., 209,614; Pes: Rep., 33,425. 
Dicidenk (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 


U. 8. Senator (1930)—Bankhead, Dem., 150,985; Heflin, Ind., 100.969, 
; PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA, 
ee (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, ae anes Bryan, Dem., 74,374; Taft, poe 
Rep., 56,197; Fisk, Proh . 583: Chaflin, Proh., 665; Debs. Soc., 1,399. 
1892 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison, 1012 ries), Wilson, Dem., ‘82,438; Taft, Rep., 
ae 9,197; eee People’s 85,181. : Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc.. 3,029. 
1898 131, O36: 296: Palin Im er, Nag (Gold) 0 mB aoa: 1 es igs Ee ee a aes rose 
almer, at’ 0! em., 6,4 a f p = Be 
BieKinly. eps sirar: Levering, Pro, 8dr. | 17a prey, Go, Det Mea gaan J 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., | 1934" (Pres). Davis, Der, 112,966: Coolidge, Rep. 
is, 


Ba 634; Woolley, Proh., 3,762. 45,005; LaFollette, Progs., 8,084; Far 
O08 FF res.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep., | 1932 (U. as ) Black, Dem., 209, 614; Johnson, 
72; Swallow, Proh., "612; Debs, Soc., 853. Rep., 33,4 
} ARIZONA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. 1928. 1932. 1928. 
Counties. | Roos., {Hoover|] Thes., | Smith,|Hoover||‘CounTizs. | Roos., |]Hoover] Thos., | Smith, Hoover 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. Soc. | Dem. | Rep. 
Apache 1,271 76' 2 791 837 Ee ae 2,602] 1,248 294| 1,316) 1,608 
Cochise 7,798] 2,838 571| 4,262) 5,776||Pima...... 11,061 152 464) 4,876 6: 
Coconino. ,689} 1,110 O} 1,172} 1,717 a PR CK, ¥ 1,000; 40 f 1,631 
el... Os ,625| 1,865 209} 3,341 Santa Cruz.| 1,606 25 2 
Graham...| 2,867 0} 1,615} 1,238]| Yavapai 6, 2,626 170} 3,285} 4,507 
Greenlee 1,558 377 6 5 685)|Yuma..... # 1,162 18 1,589 328 
Maricopa..| 28,601] 15,086 489] 12,146] 20,089 |__| | —___ | —____|—_____ 
Mohave. 1,660 537 81 728| 1,127|| Total....| 79,264] 36.104! 2,618| 38,537] 52,533 


President CAP aN heel Com., ma Pr m. Soc., 9. ‘ 
; og 74 1,884; Naff, 


acid (1934)—Moeur, Dem., 61,355; ‘Maddock, *Rep., 39,242; MecGivern, Soc., 
Governor (1932)—Moeur, Dem., 75,314; Kinney, Rep., 42,202; Progr. Dem., 5 
ibe U.S. Senator (1934)—Ashurst, Dem., 67,648; Thompson, Rep. 24,075; Dickerens Soc., 1,591; Gareta, 
ma 
U i Senator (1932 5p Hayden, Dem., 74,310; Cameron, Rep., 35,737; Soc., 1,110. 
vietin voters in 1932 r Jed the state rohibition law. and Gov. Hunt, ‘Nov. 28. proclaimed it null 
and vold. The vote to repeal was 63,850‘ against 36,218. 
‘President C28 pee OtL, Worker-Communist, received 184 votes. 
; PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, ge 29,546; Harding, R 9 
3,021; Roosevelt, Pr 6,949: Debs, Soc., 3,163. 37,016; Watkins, 4; Debs, Soc., 2: 
yA 4 aC Pee Deut. 1226; Rep., 17,602; Prog., Christensen, ee ae 
; Soc., 2, 


1916 (Pres.),’ Wilson, Dem., 231 170; Hughes, Rep.,| 26,235; Lavollette Progs. 
y. Proh., 1,153; Benson. Soc., 3,174. | 1934 (U.S. Sen.) AS pate 67, 648; Thompson, ” 


,024; Hanl, 
ee (Gov.), Dem. 25, 588; Rep. I 25,927; Soc., "444; Rep., 24,075. 


Ber — 


“15. , 
1924 (Pres.), Cooli e, Hep., mety tae’? Davis, Dem., “; ok 


in 


a 


bo woo 
Din OOOH MOHD OOo EN 


_ 


pe 


iS) 
F000 09 B99 C100 GO CO He OD 


_ (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; Blaine, 
50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847, 

py Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 

rel Wisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 


0,761. 
.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
‘ 40974; Weaver, People's, 11,831; Bidwell, 
{ 


-), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
' McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 893. 
Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
oolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
‘Parker, Dem., 64,434: Roosevelt. Rep, 


sw 
8.), 


UNITED STATES 


3ureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treas’ Department manufactures all Ned money 
of the Government, all stamps, including revenue 
stamps, -all official checks, drafts, warrants, com- 
ons, certificates, transportation requests, and 
permits. 

Sees ures for the fiscal_year aggregated 
830.88, an increase of 23.37% over the 
year. d 4 


ous year. 

work is measured in the number of printed 
‘delive: The total number of sheets de- 
for the fiscal year was 366,375,374. 

these sheets, 54,974,609 were of currency of 
950,000 were of U. 8. notes, 44,467,000 were 
ertificates, 3,500 were of gold certificates, 
were of national-bank and 


cars. \ 

j one-dollar bills. 

| Of bonds, notes and certificates there were de- 
livered 19,386,783 sheets. 


i 


4\|Newton.... 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
(An official revision.by C. R, Long, Acting Director of the Bureau.) 


4 


4 ; i aap) re ag J 
Election Returns—Arkansas. 


; ARKANSAS. ci 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 3 


1932. 
Roose-] Hoo- | Tho- 
ver, 


velt, 
Dem. | Rep. 


COUNTIES. 


Smith;} ver, 
Dem. | Rep. 


5|| Monroe, . 


Montgomery 
Nevada... .- - 


9 
1,163 
2,086 


1,269|119,196)77,751 


75. 

ye Butler, Soc., 1,903. 
13. 

4; White, Rep., 21,558. 


? 


Rep. 
5,842. 
38; Taft, Rep., 


(Pr 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. 

4 (U, S. Sen.), Robinson, Dem., 100,408; Cole, 
Rep., 36,163. Pe 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 

40,564; LaFollette, Progs., 13,173. 


Of the total number of sheets, 270,704,074 were 
of postage and other stamps. In the year, ap- 
eae. 2,500 tons of stamps were manu- 

ctured, or about 60 carloads of them. 

The other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
this plant consumed 21,309,908 Sheets, weighing 
about 350 tons, and would have made approximately | 
9 carloads. 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Payee, is the production of paper money. The | 
face value of all the notes printed arene $6,- 
377,378,040.00. The paper money is printed 
from steel engraved plates. Since steel engravings © 
are now little used except in printing money, prac- 
tically all of the steel engravers in the country work © 
here and for one private agency engaged in the ~ 
manufacture of money for-other nations. Pith 

The engravings : 
which now print twelve notes at an impression. Four 
tes are p TESS. 

Infinite care is taken page 
perfect and that none of t! 
oO 


Dapel 
ah 


e 


Eleetion Returns—California. 867 
CALIFORNIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
a Te eee 
1932. 1928. 1932, 1928. 
COUNTIES, Roose- Hoover COUNTIES. R 
> ; oose- Hoov 
velt, |Hoover} Rep.-' | Smith, velt, {Hoover wae Smitht 
em. Rep. Pro Dem Dem, Rep. Proh. Dem. 
106,388] 89,303} 118,539] 60,875)}/Placer......... 6,200} 2,242 3,66 
56 53 49 3|/Plumas .- 22.7! 2,035} 582 ‘bay O09 
2,367 822 990] 1,246]|Riverside...... * 12,755) 14,112 17,600} 4,769 
9,645 4,322 6,306 3,936||/Sacramento.... 36,370] 14,553 ,762| 19,684 
1,744 754 1,262} 1,066]/San Benito... .. 2,283 5 1,971} 1,366 
2,752 1,095 1,752} 1,338}|/San Bernardino. 24,889 29,229 436 
17,218 10,907 13,495 8,573 Diego...... 45, 47,769) 22,749 
1,319 637 771 599]/San Francisco... 95,987 96,632 
(31034 956 1,228} 1,516]/San Joaquin... . 1 16,695} 10,343 
32,528 12,134 20,687} 16,884|/S. L. Obispo. 7 »425| 3,33 
2,973] 1,432 2,466] 1,297/;San Mateo..... 14,360} 9,755 
8,723] 6,795 9,162] 3,726]|Santa Barbara. . 11,666] 4,954 
8,772) 3,783 5,417 ,486]|Santa Clara.... 31,710] 17,589 
1,459] _ 698 1,206 861}/Santa Cruz... .. 8,275) 3,688 
19,634 7,011 14,692} 8,541/|Shasta......... 2,301 025 
5,191} 2,009 2,947} 2,701)/Sierra......... 457 420 
2,344; 1,301 1,820 926]|Siskiyou....... 3,758] 2,916 — 
3,056] 1,167 2,111} 1,597 Wangs... 2 Ski8 5 7,061} 6,278 
554,476/373,738| 513,526}/209,945]/Sonoma........ 12,891) 8,506 
3,457) 1,243 2,354; 1,896]/|/Stanislaus...... 10,753] 5,063 
9,764|- 6,480 7,862} 5,686]|Sutter......... 239] 1,875 & 
1,386 560 656 517||Tehama....... 3,393] 1,650 — 
5,867| 3,365 4,810] 2,628)/Trinity........ 44 433 
7,202} 2,920 ,644) 2,970||Tulare......... 12,057| 6,635 
1,643 655 942 711||Tuolumne...... ,731 1,360 
374 199 220 127]) Ventura........ g 9,017 oT LY 
8,942] ~6,200 7,228} 4,138)/ Yolo... 22.4... 515 3,545} 2,641 
5,745] 3,521 4,699] 3,422)//Yuba.......... 3,138} 1,176 2,022) 1,990 
3,544] 1,842) 2,173 1,959 —F == —— =e 
23,835] 22,623! 30,572) 7,611 Total... cack . 1,324,157|847,902|1,162,323/614,365 


President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw. Proh., 20,637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Comm., 1,023. 


U. 8. 
108,748. 

U. S. Senator 

President (1923)—Thomas, 
Foster, Workers. 216 (incl. 104 for Gitlow). 


Senator (1934)—Jonhnson, Rep., Dem., Progr., Commonwealth, 1,946,572; Kirkpatrick, Soc., 


1932)—McAdoo, Dem., 943,164; Tubbs, Rep., 669,676; Shuler, Proh., 560,088. 
Soc., 19,595; Varney, Prot., 


14,394 (included in Rep.-Proh. table); 


Governor (1934)—Merriam, Rep., 1,138,620; ars ee 879,537; Waight, Progressive, Common- 


wealth, 302,519; Darcy, Com., 5,826; Dempster, 


Soc 
Governor (1930)—Young, Dem.. 333,973; Rolph, 
In 1932 the State enforcement act was repealed, 


-, 2,947. 
Rep., $99,393; Sinclair, Soc., 50,480. 
1,459,835 to 658,351. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 40,718, 
Grant. Rep., 54,020; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Kep., 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback, 44. 
(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 
8; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 
i Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
102,416; is John, Prob., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 
Rep., 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 


1,591. 

2 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 
180? : Py og2: Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
e] 211,942; Rep., 110,738; Pop., 
51,304; Proh., 10,561. 

(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist); 
yy peony Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,006, 

, 146,688; eet oa ge rr: Fits 

Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 985; (2 ys 

Rep. 162,755: Woolley, Prob., 5,087; Debs., Soc., 
7,572. 


UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


pee uated ce ly and Agni! 
may an % 
jnokade salsmntogical Discsupapons, astronomical 
‘observations; gravity measurements; and observa- 
vions for the variation of latitude. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 
29,535. 

1908 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 


( 33 5 127,492; Taft, Rep., 
214,398; Chafin, Prob., 11,770: Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.» 283,436; Taft, Rep., 

ae ‘ Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc., 

79,201. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 
ye ogg Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc., 

1918 (Goy.), Rep., Prog. and Proh., 387,647; Ind., 
251,189; Soc., 29,003. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep.; 
624,992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soe., 
64,076. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 

105.814: Dawollette Progs., 424,649; Faris, Pen 
18,365. E 

1934 (U. 8. Sen.) Johnson, Rep., Dem., Prog., etc., 
1946,572: See mira Soc., 108,748. 


results of these surveys and studies are ub- 
eer ss panties’ charts; United States Coast Pilots’ 


redicted tim 
ports. and the velocities and directions of tidal cur- 


Tents; charts showing 
Notice to Mariners (published jo 


ton, D. C. 


COLORADO. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928). 


i938. 1928. “1932. 


Roos., | Hoover, | 
Dem. Rep. | 


Hoover, H COUNTIES, 


Hoover, 
Rep. 


|-Hoover, | Roos., 
Rep. Dem. 


Total.... 


189,617 | 250,877 13a,131 


resident dent (1982) — Thomas, Soc., 13,591; Proh., 1,928; Communist, 787; Soc. Lab., 427; Farm Lab., 469. 
ane 32)—Adam Dem., 226.516: Schuyler, Rep., 198,519: Whitehead, Soc., 8,636. 

or nor (10 force pn, Dem. 237,026; Warren, Rep., 162, 791; McCormick, Soc.,’5,355; Hipp, 

; Feste, m. 


Bice tcrckaser Dem., 257,188; Parriott, Rep., 183,258; Alexander, Soc., 6,226. 
928)—Thomas, Soc., 3/472: Foster, Communist, 675; Farm Lab., 1 USE. 


PAST VOTE OF COLORADO. 


reac Harrison, Rep., 38,620; Weaver, 123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974, ¥ 
2’ 83,. 584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The Ee (eres. Witton, Dem, oe 114, 232; Taft, Rep. “a 
ats fused with the People’ 3 Party 
Bryan, Dem., and People's ( (Po Loe scalded m., 178.816; Hughes, Rep., <9 
rer Nat'l (Gold) Dem., nley, 102,308; Hanly, Pron, ©2793: Benson, Sec., 10,049. 
.279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. 1918 (Goy.) Dem., 102, 397; Rep., 112,693; Soe., 5,249. 
h) ryan, Dem., 122, 733; McKinley, na 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 10: 04,934; Harding. CH 

liey, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 714 173,248; Watkins, Prob, 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,0: 

,. Parker, Demn., 100, 105; Roosevelt, Christensen. F.-Lab., 016. 

134,687; Swallow, "Proh., 3,432; Debs, 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Tae 195, 171; Davis, Dem., 
04. 75,238; LaFollette, Progs., 57,368; Faris, Proh, 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 966; Foster, Workers, 562: Johns, Soe -Lab., 378. \ 


CONNECTICUT. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


1928. 1932. 1928. 


Hoover} Roos., | Thos,] Hoover] Smith,}} Countries, Hoover Roos., | Thos, cows: Suid 
Rep. | Dem. | Soc. | Rep. | Dem. R Dem. | Soc. Rep. ; 
72, 611 72, 322} 4,263] 75,997 Litchfield... ‘18, me 13,469 557) 19,154 10, 761 

Middlesex... . 10, 770| 9,286 309} 1 7204 ae 
Tolland..... 5,857 4,985 402| 6. "502 4388 


"t73] 10,039 Ad ‘Total... - 288,420'281,632 20,480|296,614|252,040 
= (1932)—Revnolds, Soc. Lab.. 2,287; Foster, Communist, 1.364. 
or (1934)—Cross : Bloor, sep. 249,397; hechave) Soc., 38,438; Gully, Soc.. - 


288, ue Trumbull, Rep., 277,503; McLevy. Soc., 20,637. 
; Bingham, Rep., 278, 061; Sar ooe Tee 10,621; Allen, 


1932. 


ural! v4 
ay PAST VOTE OF, CONNECTICUT. 3 
ors, Cleon, pers 74,922; Harrison, 1903 an Ri bag ene preci Da, Rep.; 
: . . ie} oosevelt, 'Og., e| 
Be Cental ak 82.505; Hanis) | AGE “ dias 
f 77,032; hatha) People’s, | 809; Bidwell, fais 8 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep.. 
anly, Proh., 1,789; ‘Benson, Soc., 5,179. 
+ Wen (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
Proh., (806. | 229,238; " Watkins, Proh., 771; Debs, Soe, 
"014; Mekinisy, Rep. 10,350; ‘Christensen, F.-Lab., 1°9 ; 
I 7; Debs, Soc.,’ 1,029. | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 3935 Dayis, Dem 
, parker, vo 2 ,909: Roosevelt, Rep., | 110,184; LaFollette, ‘Progs., 42,416; J Johns, So 
jal low, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc.,’ 4,543. Lab., 1,373. 


Bryan,’ Dem., 68,255; Taft, Re 1934 (U. S, Sen. och , Dem., 265, 552 Wal = 
afin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5.113. Rep., 247, 623 nef A 


s 


B 
“1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfleld,| 10,654: Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc., 2,747. 


: eee ee 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 90,515; Harding 
q (Pres , Dem., 30,143; Weaver, Tes.), a 515% * 
oe Peonte's, tes eral, Proh, 570. ‘The Repub-| 44.853: Watkins, Proh.." 5,124: Debs. Soc. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, 
32 


- . 
>, . 4 a 


, Election Returns—Delaware;. Florida. ; 869 

- DELAWARE. 

(Presidential vote, 1933-1920.) | 

pee eee ne | o @rentdantinl vote, 1089-1920) “* — 
; 1928. 1954, 1920. 

Counmizs. [Rees gare “Smith | Hoover | Davis Coolidee|LaPlette| Cox | Harding 

Den. Rep. Rep. Progr. Dem. Rep. = 

New Castle....... 22,464 | 47,641 35,427 | 4,562 | 24,252 | 36,0008 

A ne | | 51727 | 381335 6'894 192. | 7/211 | 6511) am 

Sussex... 222221! 7.168 _| 13.010 10120 225 | 8'548 | 9'747 8 

Dotele we oe, | 84,319 | 57,074 130,643 | 6860 52.441! 4,079 52,858 

President (1932)—Thomas. Soc., 1,376: Foster. Com., 133 os ik 


Governcr (1932)—Butk, Rep., 60,903; Layton, Dem., 50,401: Whiteside, Soc., 889; Th 

U.S. Senator (1930)—Bayard, Dem., 39,881: Hastings’ Rep., 47,909. > 880; Th ae 
Governor /1928)—Wharton, Dem., 40.826; Buck, Rep., 63.683. 

U. 8. Senator (1934)—Townsend, Rep., 52,829; Adams, Dem., 45,771. 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; , 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546; Debs, Soc., 57. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,259; Roosevelt, Rep., 
10,752; Smith, Proh-Ref., 236. 1060 ie “heat =rat 607; a Soc oc 
.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; 2 es), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, Rep., 
eee LL ig8: Woavee Greenback tet Garfield, | "25,114: Chafin. Proh., 670; Debs, Soc, 239, 
are 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., 15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886: Debs, Soc. 556. 
3,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10. ey , E-, 8,596; f . Soc., ; 
: 5 1912 (Goy.), Dem., 21,460; Rep., 22,745; Soc., 556; 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, Prog., 3,019; Proh., 623. 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, Rep., 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., 480. 
Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 564. 1918. (U, 8. Sen.), Dem., 20,113; Rep., 21,519. a 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), |°1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
13,425; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, 52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc, 988 A 
Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. | Christensen F.-Lab., 93. ‘ i 


FLORIDA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


1932. | 1928. 1932. 1928. 


COUNTIES. Roos., |Ho’ver,/ Smith, )Ho’ver, 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 


i + a 


b 


929 
.| 3,070 
President (1932)—Thomas. Soc. 775 
Governor {ios3) —Sholtz, Dem., 180,270; Howey, Rep., 93,323. 


528)—Thomas, Soc., 4,036: Foster, Communist, 3,704. s 
oy a Sot ata (1034) Trammell, Dem., 131,780; no opposition. . 
> PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA, 


72° , Dem..and Lib., 15,427; Kinley, Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh., 654. i 
Fant, Rep, 11765. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep.,| Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 

23,849. ne figures are those of the Returning | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,046; Roosevelt, Rep., — 
Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tilden 8,314; Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2,337. _ ta 
94 majority 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep., 

.y_ 23,604, ; 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,417; Taft, Rep., 
1884" rey eae hte! 31,766; Blaine, 4279: prereset rs Prog., eee — Boa 4,508, 

Rep., 28,031; St. John, Proh., (2. Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; es, Rep 

1885 * (eres, Cleveland, Dem... 39,656; Harrison, 1916 FT dani. Proh, £855, Benson, S0¢., 5.3 


\ i 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62,083; Coolidge, 
Se Ben eee cae (Populist), 30,633; LaFollette, Pro ae 87625; Faris, 
36; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., L778; Me-| 5,498: Nations Amer., 2,315. 


Election ‘Returns—Georgia. oe 


x 


| GEORGIA. *, Sa 
pee izes (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) é i 


Hoover|| CouNnTIES. |Roose- | Hoo- 
ao Anti- velt, ver, 


_. Appling... . 
Atkinson. 


BAtrowea tia a) 23). 479) 380), 299/63 sh 
Bartow. 


Richmond.. 
Rockdale... 
Se 


Campbell and Milton Counties were merged into Fulton County prior to 1932 Election. : +h tRek 
‘ident O88. —arhpmea Soc., 461; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Foster, Communist, 23. ; eae 
Vvernor (1934)—Talmadge, Dem,, was the only candidate. In the primar e Dem. vote was: > 
178,409; Pittman, 87,049; Gilliam, 5,073. = st beaty 
‘Senator (1932)—George, Dem., 234,490; Arnold. Rep., 18,151; Richard B.— sell, Jr., was — 
3d, unopposed, by 244,031 votes to fill the unexpired term of William J. Harris, deceased. os 38 
sident (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, Communist, 64. ) si? one 


Senator (1930)—Harris, Dem., unopposed, 


t 


Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho. 


1872 PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA, x 
Pres). Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, ) 1 A 

Rep., 62,550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ret., 4, 004. $09 G56 bate? Moron 13 ety Be. al oe 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., aR 472; Roosevelt, Rep., 


24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; D 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 102.470; Garfield, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Ht vir Patt seeps ur ,692; 
584. 


Rep. 086; Weaver. Greenback, 969. Chafin, Proh., 1,059; D 
1884 eres). Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; Biaine, 1912 (Pres.), Wilson,’ Dem. ee Taft, Rep., 
por: 48.603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green: 5.191: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980: Debs, Soe.. 


1,026: 


Cleveland, Dem., ptt | atao es Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep., 


145. 
1888 (Pres. 100,472; Harrison, 


Rep., 40,43 53; Fisk, Prob. 1,808; Streeter, United | g4779' Roosevelt, Prog., 20,693; Benson, Soe., 
> 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, | 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 53,731; Rep., 7,078. 
Rep. 48.305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep., 


43,720; Debs, Soc., 465. 


— (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 


Proh., 988, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.: and People’s, (Populist), 
0,300; LaFollette, Progs., 12,691; Faris, Proh, 


94,733; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem 2,809; MeKin- 


ley, Rep.. 60,107; Levering, Proh.. 5,613. 33ie Nations, Amer., 155. 
IDAHO. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. / 1928. 1932. 1928. 
CouUNTIES.|} Hoover, | Roos., | Hoover, ] Smith, || CounTres.] Hoover, | Roos., Hoover, | Smi 
Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. | es, 
8,062 8,836 10,279 3,921 1,451 1,911 1,852 82 
. 318 856 521 374 1,089 3.005 2,099 1,676 
4,549 8,271 5,297 4,60 1,174 2,501 1,671 ,350 
Bear Lake 1,785 1,721 1,802 1,14 1,396 2,219 2,050 759 
Benewah. . 979 1,602 1,343 95: 2,820 4,743 4,973 |* 2,020 
Bingham. 2,897 3,802 3,236 1,77: 3,091 3,554 4,472 1,681 
Blaine... 696 1,133 849 7 793 1,232 1,139 837 
* Bolse..... 342 679 521 389 526 1,390 1,146 793 
- Bonner... 1,951 3,695 2,861 1,603 |)Lincoln 692 869 865 358 
Bonneville 759 4,298 3,218 2110 ||Madison -: 1,265 2,112 1,670 1,228 
Boundary. 765 1,451 1,015 607 ||Minidoka . 1,126 2,164 1,832 15132 
Butte. .... 395 581 493 301 ||/Nez Perce. 2,215 5,077 4,054 2,535 
Camas 234 441 413 230 ||/Oneida.... 1,045 1,449 1,184 1,020 
Canyon 5,085 6,940 7,293 2,187 ||Owyhee... 587 959 91 533 
Caribou. 397 499 471 291 ||Payette... 1,538 1,836 2,203 621 
Cassia 2,025 2,598 2,388 994 ||Power.... 593 1,126 85 "653 
Clark... .. 276 325 388 129 ||Shoshone. 2,907 4,347 3,648 2,430 
: Clearwater 822 1,699 1,195 852 ||Teton.... 672 860 753 348 
Custer... . 443 839 647 516 ||Twin Falls 4,926 6,395 6,791 2,471 
Elmore. 797 ~ 1,615 1,125 739 ||Valley... 447 92 774 407 
Franklin 1,760 1,871 1,718 1,193 BBR ec Se 1,215 2, fae 1,973 974 | 
Fremont 1,509 2,330 1,67 1,933 ———_—— 
‘ Gem... ... 898 2,007 656 646 Totals. 71,312 | 109,479 99,848 | 53,074 — 
a President (1932)—Harvey. Lib., 4,712: Foster, Com.. 491: Thomas, Soc., 526. 
Governor (1934)—Ross, Dem., $3,313: Stephan, Rep., 75,659; Adams, Soe., 1,168; Darrow, Proh., 835. 
} Governor (1932)—Ross, Dem., 116,663; Detenback, Rep.. 68 863: Liberty, 3,476. 


. 8. Senator (1932)—Pope, Dem., 103,020: Thomas, Rep., 78, 325; Liberty, 3,801, 
President (1928)—Thomas, Socialist, 1,308. 
ag Governor (1930)—Ross, Dem., 73,896; MeMurray, Rep., 58,002. 
i, U.S. Senator (1930)—Tyler, Dem., 36,162; Borah, Rep.; 94,938. , 
PAST VOTE OF Ber oe sh 
2.621; Chafin, Proh., 1986. Debs, Soc., 6,400, 
i910 (Gov.), Dem., 40,856; Rep., 39,961; Pop. 


5,342, 
1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 
32,810; oosevelt, Prog., 25, 527; Debs, Soc., . 


1880 toons): Dem., 3,604; Rep., 2,090. 
1884 (Cong.), Dem., i, 547: Rep., or 
1886 {cone} Dem... 7,416; Rep., 7,8 
1888 (Cong.), Dem., 6,404; Rep., #609; Ind. Rep., 


1890 (Goy.), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10,262. 


1892 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
8,799; Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh., 


1892 (Gora. Dem. 6,769: Rep., 8,178; Prob., 264; 


Pop. 
ee ae Bryan, Dem. and People’s Copuie« 
‘ob. 


oe) Svan Rep., 6,314; Levering, 
mn (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27, (Gri Woolley, Proh eat 


11,960. 
1912 (Gov,), Dem., 33,992; Rey ., 35,056; Prog., 
24,325; Soc., 11,094; Proh., 
1914 (Gov.), "Dem., 47,618; Rep., 40,349; Prog., 
10,583; Soc., 7,967; Proh., 1,396 
1914 (U. S. Sen.),’ Dem., a 266; Rep., 47,486; 
Prog., 10,321; Soe. Ae 383; Prob., 9. } 
1916 (Pres.}, Wilson, Dem., 70, 054; Hughes, Rep., 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 
1918 (Gov.), Dem., 38,499; a ., 57,626. i 
1918 (U. S. Sen.), ‘Den., 31,018; Rep., 63,587. 


1902 v.), Dem Rep., 31,874; Proh., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 
4389; 88,975, eae 'Proh., 9; Debs, Soe., 38; Christen- 
‘ Oe (Pres). Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, sep, Po 
| 783; Swallow. Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., | 1920 (U. Sen. Dem., 64.513: Rep.. 75,985 
1924 Pres.) Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, 


rx 49. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 


Progs., 54,160; Davis, Dem., 24,256. 


COMPTROLLER CENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Comptroller General, of the United States, 


as head of the General Accounting Office, is charged 


by law with the settlement und adjustment, in- 
dependently of the,executive departments, of ali 
cap and- oa whatever by the Government 
we na it, and all accounts whatever in which 
Soerinent is concerned, either as debtor or 
tor and is vested with ail powers and duties 
reviously conferred or imposed by law upon the 
‘ormer Comptroller of the Treasury and the six 


f= ead of the Treasury Department. 


superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certitied by audited. settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all accounts, 
with ith their vouchers, etc., which have been finally 


adjusted, and couptersicns ail warrants authorized 
by law to be signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 
vestigate at the seat of government or elsewuere 
all matters relating to phe receipt, disbursement, — 
and application of public funds. 

General -accounting office officials—Comptroller 
General—J. McCarl, Neb.; Special Assistant— 
RE R: sone. ‘Executive Assistani—J. L. 
Baity; Asst. Gen.—Richard N. Elliott; 
General en le Hudotph L. Golze; Chief of Ine 
itl dy B. Tulloss. ‘ 

e Comptroller General and the Assistant hold 
office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General is” 
not eligible for reappointment. The terms or these / 
two offices began July 1, 1921. 


ILLINOIS. 


(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) ; : : 
1932. B 1928. 


1932. 1928. Gane iNet O2 Nema 
Roos., |Thos.,|] Hoover, | Smith, Ties. |Hoover| Roos., Thos., aperes punee 
Dem: Soc. Rep. Dem. i Rep. Dem. | Soe. Rep. Dem. 
a | er ee er fee : 
21,098] 3 15,590] 13,215|Liv’ston.| 8,403] 10,024) 113) 11,161 5,737 
5683 139 5,666 3; 558|Logan. . 5,850} 8,119} 108 7,631 5,019 ; 
3,630) 119 4,160 2298|Macon...| 16,668] 21,638] 635] 24,492 9,93 
2,239 75 5,965 ¥ 3371)/Mac’ pin. 7,031| 14,810} 1,567) 10,699 11,290 } 
q 


10/309] 187] 11,557 '486| Marion °110| 5,82 
9/229) 2 11594) —-1551|Marshall, 29 7029] 2828 : 
191 34]  6,197| —-13876|Mason... 50] 3,956] 3,246 4 
5669] 59| 4,009] 3,46 851 64, 3405] 1,241 
16,474| 499] 19,494] — 8,91 115| 8953} 4,104 : 
11515| 542) 9,9 7,34 4311 10,661| _ 5,596 
5,659| 21, 5,632| 3,62 697| 20,780] 10,742 : 
5651, 63). 4.5221 2,41. 30| & 3,243] 1,74: 7 
11736 169] 3031] _—«6,77: 45| — 5.699] 2.316 j 
Hotels tue] tbe) ub cll ial bee | 
690, ie Jot, 231 36,998 : 71 i : 
: 6,081| | 89] +5, 3,49 125] 10,192] 5,805 
3.128] 16 : 1,87 48| 3,310 "168 . 
7923] 273] 11,501] 3,940 205| _ 9/80 2/691 
5,339| 97 100] 263 776| 31/024] 23,150 
4954| 134] _ 4.890} _2;239|Perry 251| 4,63 5,029 . 
18,547| 1,364| 28,016] 10,479|Platt 45| 4,565] , 1,959 , — 
s 07 "50 5132 205] 6,7 7008 ; 
1195 6| 2/861] +8 950|Pope 12] 27004 679 
6503} 105] 3.882]  4,239/Pulaski 3/319] 1,726 
7,053] 89 545]  3,998|/Putnam 41| 1,387 86 
4175]. 90]  4,668| _2,098|Rand'ph. 2401 5,739] 6,251 
14754] 655| 9.900] 11,369/RichI’nd.| 27765] 4,318]  55| 4,042] 2/550 : 
12/144] 569} 10,600] —6,591|Rock Isl.| 21,205 24/676] 456] 27,246] 14/334 
3/469, 39] 2,002}  2,343|Saline. 6,294] 9'725] -348] 775 6,337 ‘i 
6347, 941 4,209]  4076|/Sang’on..| 26,856] 321745] 742] 315957] 21,026 
4°755| 641 5,126]  3,174|Seh’ yler..| 2,075] 3,782| 33/ 3.011] 2.542 : 
| 4’o59|- 17] 33275] —-3,037|Scott. . 1,740] 3,012| 44] 2'601] *1;730 ; 
s’sos} 50] 7.795|  5/447|Shelby...] 43657] 8,093) 126] 7/214) 4/071 | 
1610] 43] ~=—-:1:758 933|Stark....| 2°119} 2/369] 34] 2'966| —_1,306 
5| 2'3721 66] 27695] —1,065|St. Clair.| 22744] 47/305] 2,073| 31,026] 36,374 
10122] 637| 14,666]  5.858|Steph’on.| 8,963] 10,728] 349] 11:99 5,57 
9/434) 138] 8,453  5,421|Tazewell.| 7,260] 13,591] 160} 9.409] 6,910 
9'730| 269} 9,180] 5,836|Union. . '359| 6, 3,352] ~ 41 
4390] 16] 3,2 3055|Vermil’n.| 15,643] 24,032] 673] 215616] 12.728 
9'494| 101] 7,326]  5,905/Wabash..| 2,309] 4,280 isa mee 
3/807, 38] 2993]  2:473|Warren..| 5,498] 5,610] ssi 7.915] 2/681 
5/497| 133] 6,333] 3;856|Wash’on.| 3076] 4,696] 117 '638| 27848 
2'387| 37) 2/892] —_—‘1,163|Wayne 4,097] 5,488] 35] 5,189) 3,108 
24638 962] 38,236] 16,184|Whit 3,320) 5,909} 411 4177) 3.666 
13/555| 321] 11,905 10,247|Whit’sde.| 11:388| 7,010] 199 "5 4079 
2’398| 56] 3,589] -1,154/Will..... 25,173] 25,798] 1,190] 26,081] 20,877 
12/289] 327| 16:151; _5,993|W’mson.} _8,714| 12/961] 448] 10/913] 10:13 
21,139] 1,719] 26,814] 12/252|Win’bgo.| 26.632] 17;707| 1,794] 33/258| 7/684 
27,500] '804 24,039 20,807|Woodf'd.| 3,866] 5,244 140 i 


806 SS —_————_ |—_—_—_—_ 
7,182| 153 9,238 4,476|Totals 1,432,756 1,882,304 67,258 :258|1,769,141]1,313,817 


President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, Soc. 
! bis qeveicent (1928)—Thomas, Soc,, 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1, Bi: Foster, ramen erie r ates bees 
apr (1082) Dieterich, Dem,, 1,670,466; Glenn, Rep., 1,471,841; Pogorelec, Soc., 37,922; 
, Com 
‘a ST, ~ Governor *(1932)—Hlorner, Dem., 1,930,330; Small, Rep., 1,364,043; Burt, = 
“D eau vinta "aig ogan. Soc., Lab. 2,89 of ‘O'Brien, ee * 182, , Spt SPS vy 
ois voters thus express emselves on pro! tion—(1) for repeal of 18th amendment, 

32, against repeal, 551,741; (2) for modification of Volstead Act, yes. 652; 

OE arrears MN 
ie ato: —Lewis, Dem., u eCormic CS) 687,4 H 
ep. (Anti-Saloon League) 99, 486; ‘Koop, "Soe!, 11,192; Thompson, He. 087, six puto EO Nett 


| -pasT VOTE OF ILLINOIS. 
1872 (res Giedey, Dem. and Lib., 189,938; Rep., 632,645; 2 4 
ites res). G iby: Ds, Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs, Soc.: 


- 1876 (Pres), aie Dem.,, 258, 601; Ha: Rep., 1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Ri 

778.287; Cooper Greoiback tf oad, ye REP | “690,932: Chafin. Proh, 20;364: Debs, Sen'sd wEL. 
1880 (Pres), ‘Hancock, Dem,, 277,321; Garfield, Rep., | 1912 ro vererae Dem., gosioas Taft, mer 
"818,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, "pron, | 25 


the (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine 1914" w. 8, Sen.), Dem., 373,403; Re weaker 
, 337,469; St. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, Prog., 203,027; Soc., 39,889; Proh., bi 7 50; Soe.- 
ys, i Greenback, 10,776. 1018 (Pas). wus 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; H as ion, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
Rep.. 370,475; Fisk’ Prol, 21'703: they 1 152,549; Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soe. 
_ United Labor, 7,134) 9, Cowater, United Labor; 1304. 
_ Independent ticket, 1 1918 (U. Sen.) Dem., 426,943; EPs 479,967; 
18 i (res), Cleveland, ‘Dem. 426,281; Harrison, reset oe 167 es W151; ae .-Lab., 3,268. 
ste ; Weaver, People’s, 22.2 Bi res.), Cox, Dem., 534,395: H ding, . 
ooh OB RTL p 07; Bidwell, | 1970.5 480;" Watkins, Proh., 11,216: ea san 
0. 


896, (Pres. Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populi 74,747; Christensen, Farm, “Lab., 
| 464,523." ‘Paliner, Natl (Gok Dew any: | 1920 (U.S. Sen), 554,372; Ree 1,381,384; 
pict lates Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9,818, | S$0¢. 66,463; Proh., Farm.-Lab., 50,749; 
* 1000 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061; McKinley, 10a fore, 784; 2 S08 Lab, 8,1 id/ga.do1cs eve al 
1 ae Nyeee '985; Woolley, “Proh.. 17,626: Debs, Dem, Save: “Larolletée eed 439,027; rare iis 
Soctiabe 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, 


908 (Pres), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, Proh,, 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 421, 


- Election Returns—Indiana. 873 


reer ree ee A ee ee 
$ INDIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


re 1932 1928 1932 1928 
COUNTIES. | Roos Hoover, | Hoover Suis COUNTIES. Roos H 
” > , Bh, 3 <9 oover, | Hoover, | Smith, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem 
Adams..... 5,892 2,910 4,045 4,066}|Madison . 22,069.) 18,803 23,083 12,4 
Allen......| 38,447 | 27,065 | 34/234 | 26,292 ....| 106,661 | 98,256 | 109,630 73/309 
Barth’l'mew 7,533, 6,015 6,788 »881 eats 7,212 4,943 6.738 a3e7 
Benton. ... 3,496 2,433 3,360 2,368 072 2,106 2,450 2,245 
- » Blackford.. 4,088 ,890 3,882 2,576 8,892 5,987 8,318 5,592 
pi Be aCe 5,309 6,556 4,5 8,478 7,759 8,883 4,317 
OWI: . . 79 958 9 8,077 6,417 8,863 4,960 
Carroll 3,853 4,780 3; ab) 4,825 5,464 3,933 
BOSS ere. «0 9, 0:8 7,980 10,522 6, 2,654 2,380 3,053 1,649 
(27 Ny a 5,881 8,056 6, 6,538 5,304 6,338 4,207 
Clay . 5,343 7,103 5, 1,288 997 1,230 911 
Clinton 6,288 7,606 5, 4,8 4,561 5,086 3,112 
Crawford. 2,175 2,672 es 3,639 2,423 3,036 2,420 
Daviess 5,838 7,116 5, 4,703 3,926 4,729 3,165 
Dearborn 4,716 6,334 4,45 5,053 3,253 3,77 3,782 
Decatur 4,646 5,400 3,7! 4,547 3,193 4,1 3,409 
DeKalb 5,590 7,373 4,077 5,542 5,631 7,107 2,921 
Delawar 16,012 19,102 OZ O41 2,876 4,396 4,052 
Dubois. 2,357 3,301 6,044 2,286 1226 2,738 2,040 
Elkhart 13,826 20,876 6,900 168 4,438 5,351 4,177 
Fayette 7 5,874 3,455 6,223 6,509 8,368 3,264 
Floyd. 7,333 10,471 7,327 987 4,240 5,059 4,387 
Fountain. 4,162 960 3,894 5,056 5,094 6,64Q 2,996 
Frank 2,687 3,426 3,817 2,240 1,722 1,719 1,527 
Fulton... .. 3,787 4,627 2,881 8,552 5,410 7,516 5,790 
Gibson. 6,237 8,137 5,882 5,422 4,014 4,672 4,152 
Grant...... 11,398 14,659 7,273 3,420 449 2,759 2,016 
Greene 6,397 262 5,761 3,717 3,594 4,435 1,730 
Hamilton 7,100 9 3,61 38,026 28,198 36,844 26,846 
Hancock 4,055 4,788 3,626 7, 3,667 6,199 1642 
Harrison . 3,593 - 3,664 2,981 1,953 2,617 1,805 
Hendricks... 5,317 5,954 3,181 13,609 11,818 | 15,165 8,720 
Henry..... 8,430 10,502 4,554 4,898 680 4,774 3,186 
Howard. . 9,257 12,632 5,930 1,587 1,658 2,101 1,069 
Huntington 6,791 8,323 5,678 31,828 16,873 29,067 19,646 
Jackson.... 3,996 5,151 5, 390 4,11 + 
Jasper..... 2,897 700 1,915 25,886 18,310 2,962 18,509 
Ee iio. «we 5,018 5,998 4,759 6,553 6,65. 8, 
Jefferson 4,670 5,295 3,906 2,256 2,223 36: , 
Jennings 3 3,0: 3,705 2,36 5,409 3,429 4,603 n 
Johnson. 6, 4,593 5,513 4, 4,809 3,316 3,835 3,518 
Uo ee 14,084 ,590 10,035 Lf 13,28 12,683 15,936 547 
. Kosciusko 7, 7,063 7,97 4, 6,236 3,073 | 4,1 1246 
LaGrange 3. 2,461 3,17 a; 4,976 3,484 4,534 2,980 
. Be Hees 48,060 42-396 48,768 = 5,058 3,471 4,519 3,294 — 
porte. . 14,890 10,739 14,76 »254 ——————_} onl ts Relea 
Lawrence. . 8,215 8,314 91844 4,42 862,054 | 677,184 | 848,290 | 562,691 


Gi President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,070; Upshaw, Proh., 10, 399; Foster 
mmunist, 2,187. 
U.S. senator (1934)—Minton, Dem., 758,801; Robinson, Rep., 700,103; Wallace, Soc., 9,4 14, E 
a yooremer, Gos)“ MeNutt, Dem. $62,127; Springer, Rep., 669, 797; Hapgood, Soe., 13) 735; Hiner, ~ 
a uesse, Com. 1 nec) ig 

Pron gern (1932)—MeNutt, 5: og 862,167; Springer, Rep., 669, 796; Hapgood, Soc., 18,735; Lough, 
U. S. Senator (1932)—Van Nuys, Dem., 870,053; Watson, Rep., 661,750. 
. Pretdoe 938) Varney, One 496; Th Thomas, Soc., 3,871; Reynolds, ‘Soc. Lab., 645. 

U. 8. Senator (1928)—Robinson, Rep.. 782.144: Stump. Dem., 633,996; Soc., 3,346: Probh., 4,033. 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 


_ 1884 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem.,. 244,900; Blaine, | 1908, (Pres), Bryan, Dem. 338 262; att, sep. 
A y : Butler,| 348.993: Chafin, Proh.. 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 
ee Sos" pee Prob 3,028; bed 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Morn 281,890; Taft, Rep., 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261, 013; Harrison, m4 1,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 
1862 eee N caeveland. ed Be ci hae 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; ed 3 ep. 
Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. 1,005;_ Roosevelt, E-,_ 3,898; 3 if 

16,368; Benson, Soc. 21,855. : 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist). | 1920"(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep... 
RES Parner Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; 696,370; Watkins, Proh.. 13,462; Debs, Soc., 


McKinley, Rep., 323, hee Paci Proh., 5,323.| 24,703; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 16,499. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, 309,584; Sete mek 192¢'(U. §. Sen.) Ralston, Dem., 558,169; Beveridge, 
Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13, ate Debs, Soc.. 2,3 ie alee gs abn wis 14, 58, Davee 
_ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; oe oolidg a 
; 
; y ; 23,496; Debs, 19792, Si: aFollette, Progs., a1 700; Faris, Proh., 
Bee 7. paca y 4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. ; 


poh ey ES, SE Ee Se eee, 
INDIANA CHRONOLOGY. 

La Salle, explorer, at South Bend, Dec. 5, 1679. Mammoth Internal Improvement Act, Jan. 27, 

eer ae ned. About pais mee S Besonit Constitution in force, Noy. 1, 1851. 


George Rogers Clark, Feb. 25, 1779. Force. NT861-1867, 
ee aniaenyest Ordinance passed by Congress, July ch obata’ Pr rie ily, sig vies 
F 8 1 Gas ut 
seep Wayne started Fort Wayne, Sept. 24 Se rrenin Harrison, of Indianapolis, elected presi- 
ee dent, Nov. 6, 18: } 
é Indiana Territory formed, a as bensar “eer y Elwood Haynes, first automobile, Kokomo, July | 
_ William Henry Harrison, vernor 0 ana | 4, 
' Territory, 1800-1813. Gary, steel centre, soe ae ee 0, 
Battle of Cy a gee ok aXe ; on. Dee. ti Tee: wee Highway Commissio “; 4 
ted into the Union,: 
x State Capital moved to Indianapolis, 1825, State Department of Conservation created, Mary. 
Robert Owen founded New Harmony, 1 oD 11, 1919. A 


y 


IOWA. | 
oe _ (residential vote, 1932, 1928.) " : ae 
cf 1932. m 1928; van 


1932. 1928. 


Hoover,| Roos., | Hoover,| Smith, 
Rep. Dem. 


tims. | Hoover,| Roos., | Hoover,| Smith, 
ove Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 


Montgomery.. 
proeretine, 


Pottaw’ tamie., 
3 || Poweshiek, 


4,056 


President (1982) Soc., 20,467; Proh., 2,111: Com., 559; F.-Lab., 1,094. 
U.S. Sena nator (1 932)—Murphy, Dem. '538,422; Field’ Rep., and Ind., 455,874. 
ed (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, "Farm. Lab., 3,088; Foster, ‘Communist, 328; Reynolds, 


Solas ae Dem., 468,921; Tumes, Rep., 394,634; Short. Farm, Lab,; 37,032; Smay, 
Meade, Com., 21. 


Serper Wee adem tiny hae 184, W2i: ake ny Ri 414,536. 
U. S. Senator (1930)—Steck; Dem., 235,186; Dickinson, aa gor 613. 
Governor 1928)—Housel, Dem., 350,736; Hammill, Rep., 
Governor (1926)—Miller, Dem., 150,574: Hammill, Rep., Ori 330: Kelley, Com, Land, 1,069. 
J. S. Senator (1926)—Porter, Dem.. 247, 869; Brookhart, Rep. vy Oo 3,409. 
Governor (1924)—Hammill, Rep., 604,796; Murtagh, Dem., 227,333. 
U. S. Senator (1924 —Brookhart, ‘Rep., 447,706; Steck, Dem., 446, 951; Hickelberg, Ind., 535. 
Governor (1922)—Files, Dem., 175, 252; Kendall, Rep., 419,648. 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA, ; 
ae aa Rep., _307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; .Debs., 


, 112/121; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 “(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
, 9,431. Rep., 307,907; Swallow, Proh,, 11,601; Debs, Soc., 


Hancock, Dem!, 105,845; Garfield. 
ie oo Greenback, 32, 1327; Dow, 1998 5 Sor th ee ders BFC ue ae Rep. 
afin, Pro Del c., 8,287.. 


. 


eland, Dem., ae ao Blaine., | 1 +3 Wilson, Dem., 185, 325; Taft, Rep., | 
ee John, Proh., 1 f 119 ; 161, 809; Debs, Soc., 
8) St ot Dem., 179, S77: Harrison, Fy 
311,803, Fisk, Proh,, 3,550; Streeter, U. Lab., | 1914 (U.S. Sen.), 167,251; Rep., 205,832; 
Prog. 15,058; oh, 6,009; Soc., 4 462; ind, 


Lay Dem., 180,106; Rep., 173,450; Lab., |_ 
oh. 1, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep. 
(Ge Dem. 207,594; Rep., 199,381; F. A. 280,439; anly, Proh., 3, a7h Benson, Soc., 10,976. 
1802" * Bias ole = a 196,367; Harris Le B74; Watking thins Ree! or Debs, Bx 1608) 
R an em., arrison, atkins, e) c., 16,98 
f Bas ‘Rep., 21 9,795; Weaver, People's, 20,595; Bidwell, Christensen, ¥.-Lab., 52, a ; 


it 
Fron, 6,402, 1920 <U. 8, Ben), Dem., 32g 015; Rep., 528,499 
1896 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem, and People's (Populist), i -rab., 9,020: Soe. Lab. 

e374 ‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Denn 4,516; 108705 LaFo 


MeKinley, Rep., 289,293; Levering, Proh., 3.544. 


‘ 162,61 : 
~ 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209, 265; McKinley, sie 


7 
: Election Returns—Kansas. 875 a 
+ “ 
KANSAS, Y 
iis (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 4 
ac 1:2 SSR RT SSCA 17'S TRDRRINEEerec Wommmeme 9-o7oimeeeeeeere ree SE Revenge 
by 1932. \ 1928. 1932. 1928. ; 
ye COUNTIES. re goad 9 Roos., |Thos.,]Hoover} Smith,|| C 08., 
Q 8 - OUNTIES. |Hoover]| Roos., |Thos.,|H ‘= 
i Rep. | Dem. | Soc. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. Soe. ene, Denis 
Alten... . 4,499} 4,245 
Anderson . 2,402) 3,576 
Atchinson. 4,761 ,632 
~ + Barber. -... 66 2,318 
Barton..... ,308| 4,772 
Bourbon. . 4,266) 5,570 
TOWn...... 4,993] 3,603 
Butler...... 6,094) 7,436 
hase. ..... 1,478] 1,694 
ee 1,888} 2,261 
Cherokee... 4,028} 7,429 
Cheyenne. .. 976) 1,712 
2 a ree eee = ae 4,149 
ee Ee: +10: 3,288 15))) 
Cloud... 1. 3,116] 4/450 2376 
Coffey...... 2,698} 3,385 1,514 
Comanche... 944) 1,172 4 385 
Cowley..... 7,622) 8,670 98} 2,818 
Crawford...} 6,838] 10,966 0} 6,351 
1,437] 2,421 8 2,313] 1,129 
: 5,304} 5,331 190} 7,752) 2,246 
2,740) 2,529 69} 4,001 1,496 
7,289} 4,323] 336) 8,880} 2,297 
1,412 1,689 84) 2,171 768 
1,740] 2,238 72) 3,004 831 
1,462} 4,448 56 700) 3,364/|R 
1,604} 2,926 63) 2,450} 1,578 
2,105) 2,293 84) 2,433 708 
3,315] 4,423] 237] 4,890} 1,870 
: 4,866| 4,681 165} 7,344) 1,951 
| 1.944 2,700} 119) 2,746) 1,203 
1,040) 1,184 51 1,469 59 
1,283] 2,079 98} 1,832] 1,087 
393 735 40 635 18 
907] 1,348 59] 1,294 6 
359 440 43 439 121 
3,579} 4,000} 153] 5,862) 1,554 
649} 1,019 103 839) 363 
2,112) 2,352 169} 3,712] 1,00. 
4,167} 4,073] 224) 6,324) 1,748 
453 639 31 646 222 
se 847 9 24) 1,122 528 
3,266] 3,440 86} 4,809] 1,602 
2,966] 3,182 112} 4,807} 1,601 
,309| 3,361 204) 4,582] 1,289 
6,466] 6,480] 121) 8,184) 3,373 
, 529 765 59 854 229 
1,918} 3,047 92] 3,287) 1,408]|Wichita..... 
1,306} 1,159 3 1,929} — 406])/Wilson...... 
5,767| 7,642} 293) 9,044) 2,968 em 
672 866 29 954 363 Wyandotte. . 
x 6,449} 9,48 123) 8,465) 6,538|| Absent vote. 
,652! 2,297 101) 2,655 53 
2,632! »211 89| 4,277) 1,328]! Total..... 


Governor (1934)—Landon, Rep., 422,030; Ketchum, Dem., 359,877; Whiteside, Soc., 6,744 : 
Governor (1932)—Landon, Rep., 278,581; Woodring, Dem., 272, 944; Brinkley, Ind., 344607: Perkins 


Soc. a eae. 
‘Senator (1932)—Paulen, Rep., 302,809; McGill, Dem., 328,992; Brown, Ind., 65, Eh Renker, — 
Ind., iat 550; Haldeman-Julius, Soc., 8,474. 4 
‘President (1928)—Thomas. Soc.. 6.205; Foster, Workers, 320 
r pared (1930)— Woodring, Dem., 217,171; Haucke, 215, 920; Brinkley, Ind., 183,278; Soc., 3,866. 
v. Senator Ns term) Davis, Dem.. 232,161 Capper, Rep. 548. 
Catocune (1928)—Reed, Rep., 433.391; Little, Dem., 219, 327: Paterson, Soc., 7.924. 
Governor (1926)—Davis, Dem., 179,308: Paulen, Rep., 321,540; Hilfrich, Soc., 7,046. 
U. 8. Senator (1926)—Stephens, Dem., 168,446; Curtis, Rep., 308,222; Phillips, Soc., 8,208. P 
Governor (1924)—Paulen, Rep., 323. £03; Davis, Dem., 182, "861; Phillips, Soc., 3,606; William Allen 
White, Ind., (anti-Ku Klux Klan), 149, 811. 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS, Z 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem..and Lib., 32.970; Grant, 185, oth Rib tre Proh., 4 ee poe. Soc., 1,605. 
Rep., 67,048;-0" Sonor, Lab. Ref., 156. Re 
1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., n.. 7,306: 5800. 
_78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 1908 ‘(@Pres,). Bryan, eo 
1880 eg Ye Hancock, Dem., 59, 801; Garfield, Rep., 197,216; Chafin, Proh. 5, 033; 


121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 4B ba: Tal ; 
tr res), C Cleveland, Dem., 90, 132: Blaine, Rep., 74,845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc., 
St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 6,779 


epoch i 341. -_ 8. Sen.), Dem., 176, o2e Re) e 180» 823; 
1888 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 116,755; Soc., 24.502; Pr ee 
pe SROD. 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United Pres,), Wilson, Dem Boa Hugh erie 
PLanir. 31,788. 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 1p Ree: ‘Benson, Soe 546 
1892 (Pres. Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, | 1916 (Gov. 2: Dem., Py, vs 


19 i “ 
peor e 63. 111; Bidwell, Proh., pid. The ae hees ey 8. ben): Dem., 149, 3300; Rep., \ ae 
with the People’s a 


ocrats fused Party. 
i 1834 (Gov), 5 Oey aes 26,709; Rep., 148,697; Pop., 1098" hes! “Cox, miele ae 464; Harding, 
¢ bs, Soc., 15,5 ; 
1896 tren. Bryan, Dat and reonies Mak po 1920 WG, Ee - Sen.), Dem., 170,443; Rep., 327, 


‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,209; 
iy rap is <i Ron 159,345; Sookie, Proh., 2,318. | 1924 “(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, D i 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162, 601; Riek inléy. Rep. 156,319; LaFollette, Progs., 98,46 FS i 


. KENTUCKY. _ 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) Ay } 
1928. ier eae 


Soon Sr aa EE ith, mate 
Hoover, Smith, Hoover, CountiEs. ‘ TABOV Er i Ren. 


3|| Woodford. . 
Total....| 580,574 | 394.716 | 381,070 


ent cen —Soc., 3,853; Proh., 2,252; Soc. Lab., 1,396; Com. 
8. Senator (1932)—Barkley, Dem. 575, 077; Thatcher, Rep., 393, 363; Soe., 3,291. 
ident (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 837; nolds b.. : Foster, Workers’, 293, 
Senator (1930)—Logan, Dem., 33 i anpeen eer "309,180, 


ae (1931)—Laffoon, Dem., 438, Bie a oy Rep., 366,982: Thobe, Soc., 1,163; sores 


or (1927)—Beckham, Dem., 367,567; Sampson, Rep., 419,700. 
Kley, Dem., 286,997; Ernst, Rep., 266,657. 
PAST VOTE OF ae 
Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, 
wg O'Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,373. 

(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159, 690; Hayes, Rep., : 
‘Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 1907 (G Wem 
‘es.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 1808 (Gow), arya Dem., 24 "303, eer Rep., 
6,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. wet ox Chant 3 Broh. 5,887; Debs, Sop.. = wll 

, Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, Re; Pres, on, ; tt. Rep.,. 
-Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. Bis 115, ie Sen), Dem 17 102 766. is 
ieveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, | 1944, (U; .S. Sen, £ 
55,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. Boe 48 es). W Re 
res, oa Cleveland; Dem., 175,461; Harrison, 2 : ., 3,036; B ee 
441; Weaver, saeople’ 8, 23,500. U.S. Sen. », 184,385; isi. 
toy iso ep., 172,436; Pop., : 


Pies an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
7800 rBivan Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 
y, Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh., 4.781. 
batten 191,331; Rep., 193,741. (Ona ite, ., 38,465; Johns, 
Ce d re recount, Goebel, Dem., was declared Amer., 1,299; Wi: 
. ted. He was assassinated.) eae "Land., 248. r ; 


. 60S, Rep., 1 
pa an D., 144,758; 


4 
: 
: 
| 


. wae 5 . 
Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine. 877 
LOUISIANA, 
gS (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
Ae 1932. 1928. 1932. 1928, 
PARISHES. Roos., Hoov'r, r,| Smith, } Hoov’r, PARISHES. Roos., |Hoov’r,| Smith, |Hoov'r, 
; Dem. | Rep. | Dem. ep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
407 re 3,583 351) 3,633} 1,071||/Morehouse........ 2,014 83 840 340 
a ee Eee 2,075 130} 1,308 725||Natchitoches...... ,458 17 09: 526 
Ascension......... 1,800 279) 1,402 436/|Orleans........... 85,288) 5,407] 55,919) 14,424 
Assumpiion....... 1,588 386 948 307|/Ouachita.......... 96) 423 173) 1,380 
m eA voyelles, .......: 3,148 130} 2,896 419/|Plaquemines, ...... 1,918 38} 1,056 98 
ADO 7s Sieh 2,319 146) 1,513 468/|Pointe Coupe. ..... 1,027 65) 1,330 102 
Bienville..... 2,671 41 1,301 367||Rapides........... 7,578 680} 4,470) 2,494 
Bossier 2,191 56) 1,187 225|/Red River......... 1,661 24 891 317 
Caddo. 12,159} 1,309) 6,934] 3,665]/Richland.......... 1,773 46} 1,083 242 
Caleasieu 105 678) 3,532 :997}/Sabine. ........:.. 3,008 110} 1,414 735 
Caldwell 1,448 86 802 288)|St. Bernard 1,525 106} 2,359 qT 
Cameron 938 10 390 41|/St. Charies 1,429 86} 1,116 108 
Catahoula 1,340 29 710 341//St. Helena 962 26 609 145 
Claiborne. . 2,765 61; 1,560 249//St. James 1,715 240} 1,486 128 
~Concordia... . 999 20 591 133)|St. John Baptist 799 176 971 118 
CEL ee Seen 2,416 87| 1,445 517||St. Landry 3,766 297| 3,394 718 
E. Baton Rouge....| 6,363) 1,045) 4,575] 2,995||St. Martin 1,420 107} 1,892 242 
East Carroll....... 751 24 436 130}|St. Mary... 2,072 473] 1,754 605 
East Feliciana..... 1,178 65 622 160 Tammany 3,206 178} 1,811 945 
Evangeline........ 3,115 52] 1,873 300|/Tangipahoa »404 455) 2,834) 1,415 
LU eg er 2,930 78! 1,141 4921|Tensas... . 2.6. . 2.0 635 29 350 96 
a Le 1,966 81) 1,023 505}/Terrebone......... 2,126 215) 1,642 268 
‘ i.) er ae 2,412 798} 2,561 413/|Union . 23 ec iaes s 2,285 58} 1,085 422 
Merville... 1.25. 1,308 430} 1,630 278||Vermillion......... ,945 269} 2,580 451 
Cv ie eee 1,748 34 907}. SOB, | Mo a eee 86; 46) 2,191 500 
Jefferson.......... 7,395 466] 5,326 742||Washington....... »99 283 ,020| 1,528 
Jefferson Davis. 2,308 512} 1,703} 1,120||}Webster.......... 3,020 73) 1,430 356 
Lafayette. ........ 4,019 291/ 3,197] 592/|W. Baton apa 59. 96 608 78 
Lafourche......... 2,623 364} 1,994 243||West Carroll. .| 1,471 31 673 214 
ie Salle... .....-. 1,738 117 881 450|| West Feliciana, ... 557 49 421 90 
PEON. 5S Sack 1,908 163} 1,041 670}/Winn............ 2,172 36) 1,161 533 
Livingston........ 1,953 89} 1,047 975 
TIBOR... >. 548 67 318 151 MOSH. 5 oh5. pie tn 249,418] 18,853|164,655| 51,160 


U. 8, Senator (1932)—Overton. Dem., 249,189; Broussard, Ind., 3. 
PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA. 


na (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508: Hayes, Rep., 
5,135. The figures are those of the Returning 
noe The figures on the face of the returns are 
said to have been: Tilden, oe Hayes, 77,023. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield, Rep., 
38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. - 
1884 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem, 62,540; Blaine, Rep., 


a9 Seems Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Rep., 


_ Sgn Parker, Petia 47,708; Roosevelt, Rep., 
5,205; Debs. Soc., 

1908 (Pres,) Bryan, Denk 63,568; Taft, Rep., 8,958; 
Debs, Soc., 2,538. 


. gf ‘Wilson, Dem. eae eh ae Briar 3,834; 
a. Gores: Harriso osev TOR. ebs, Soc., 5, 
188 Rep., 30, 261: isk, B Er je i a eo 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Rep., 
1892 (Pres.), Peg 87,662; Harrison, 6,466: Roosevelt. Prog., 6,349: Benson. Soc., 292. 
Rep., 37 963. 4 eeeteas ed (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., 
896 es.). Bry: Dem. and People’s (Pop " 
, 2 17s: Ponae M Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; McKin- | 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Reps; 
t ley, Rep., 22.037. 24,670; LaFollette, Progs., 4,063. 
. MAINE. 
va (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) s 
an afi... i935. a.) ., 1998 i". ) >. ° 1932.) =hel core 
Hi Roos., | Thos.,!Hoover| Smith, |} CounTres. |Hoover| Roos., |iThos., Boos Smith. 
peel a Tepe : Dem. | Soc. | Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Soc. | Rep. | Dem. 
9 14,441} 251 > 790! 10,940)|Penobscot. 18,987] 13,058] 247} 21,750) 9,114 
ie nonteok e vit 9,409 122 4,545) 5,77 1|/Piscataquis.. 4,198] 2,849 45 79: 1,353 
Cumberland | 32,864| 20,655) 465 33° 190 12, 648}! adahoc..| 4,220] 2,763 4,60. 1,583 
Franklin a) 3,171 35} 4,923] 1,487|/Somerset.. . 144 ,040] 258] 8,055) 3,251 
perebe 87) 500] 188] 1sS41| s’226||Washington.| 7's07| 6'826| _85| _g’33l| 3073 
A 5, : te) 9 y 
Feennebee.--| Sib 1765] 168] _/6,660 2,832||York. ...... '301| 14,760] 224] 18,671} 10,030 
6 ————_-— —__|—_—_—__ |—_ - 
ee ei 7, 1051 194/ 97409' 4015\| Total... . {160,631 128,907] 2,4891179,023| 81,170 
2)—Foster- momunist. 162; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
ee sae OSat aialo, Bi Rep., 139,773: Dubord, Dem., 138, 373, "Nelson, Myce 422. 
‘ Governer (1934)—Brann, Dem., 156,917; Ames, Rep., 133,414: Warsaw, 8. 
, Governor (1932)—Brann, Dem., 121,158; Martin, Rep., 118,800; rashid ‘Boa, 1,137. 


President (1928)—-Thomas, Soc., 1,063: Scattering, A> 


PAST VOTE 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Der ores 49,823; Hayes, Rep., 


.300; Smith, Pro: 
1880) (Pres), Hancock, po 65, fz Garfield, Rep., 
aan 140; Blaine, 


74,039; Weaver, Greenback, 


1884" .), Cleveland, Dem. 
Lee 209; St. John, Proh., 

1888 oe ds ‘Cleveland, Dem., mar 0437; Harrison, 
A Rep., Prob. 2,691. 

1892 (Pr ree ‘Gieveiand, Dem., 48, 24; Harrison, 
‘a ee Bis: no's. People's, 2 
1896 (Pr. and People’s (Populist), 
. 34,. 587; hae orat (Gold) Dem., 1,867; McKin- 


461; Levering, Proh., 1,589. 
aS, ea Dem., 36,823; “McKinley, Rep., 
» 2.585: Debs, So i 
7,648; Roosevelt, Rep. 
PHO: Debs, Soe., 2,103. 


Rep. 
1080 


Vv, 
bt ee , Parker, Dem., 
x 8: eestae, Proh.. 


OF MAINE, 


1908 (vres.), Bryan, be raat ie Taft, Rep., 66,987; 
Chafin, Proh., 1,487; D 
1910 (Goy.), Dem’, 73, 25: eee 64,672; Soc., 1,5825 


Proh 1,352. 
of 546 Ee hired me 2, 48,495! De ,113; in te 
2! sevelt (0:4 

ean, _ £2,039; Reb. Be, 802; 


; Hanly, Proh., 597; ‘aemsonl) BO 
Se Dem., 69,478; Rep. 
8 (U. ¢ “Sen.), Dem., 54,289; Re} 


2s 
78,512, 
431 


ep., 138, 


eprogse 11/382" yeu Soe.- 


a + 


ahi. . 


Y Mm ARYLAND. ; 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


928. 1982. 


Smith, || Countius. | Roos., | Hoover, | Hoover, 
D ‘ Den. b Ri 


1932. 


Roos., 
Den. 


Hoover, 


E  Counrizs. Hoover, 
Pe. Ri 


~~ Alle Scag 


A. Arundel . 5,77 
Baltimore. . 62 23,88 Montgom m’y. 
Balto. City. ¢ 9 Pr. George's 
Calvert... 1,69 8 2,085 : 
5,071 E 
Me i 2 3,990 2,432 q 
Washingt’n. 12,404 5,816 4 
Wicomico. 6,895 5,923 4,095 ; 
Worcester. . 3,593 » 4,005 2,116 j 
Totals....| 314,314 | 184, 184 301,479 223,626 _ q 
‘President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 10,489; Foster, Com., 1,031; 1: Roonolia, Soe. Lab., 1,036. 
Senator (1934)— Radcliffe, Dem., 264,279; France, Rep., 197,643; Gilman, Soc., 6,067; Long 
1985, Gale, Com., 1,188. 7 
Senator (1932)—Tydings, Dem., 293,389; Williams, Rep., 138,536; Toole, Soc., 8,105; Bradley, 
Soc. Labor, 1,859. } 


449; Twigg 
resident (1938) Fhomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Lab., 906: Foster. Workers, 636 A 
vernor (1934)—Nice, Rep., 253, ae ae: Dem., "247, 664; Mitchell, Soc., 6,787; Gillespie, Ind.,, 
Ades, Com., 800; Galatian, Lab., a 
overnor (1930)—Ritchie, Dem,. 283, 530; Broening, Rep., 216,864; Gilman, Soc., 4,178. , 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. 


res. sy, Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 67,687; Grant, er Gees Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, ane 
ee 66,760. ieee Lgeat Swallow, sen | 3.034; sone poe ‘ ie De 2. 
6 H te eS. an, em. 5. ‘a ep., 

71, ogres Tilden; Dem, 91,780; Hayes, “Rep | “16 513: Chafin, Prob., 3,409: Debs, Soc. BooeT 


1911 (Gov.), Dem., 103,395; Rep., 1 4 
mt [pe on i pa Garfleld, Rep., | 1912 (Presj, Wilson, Dem. 113,674; Taft, Rep, 


| 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; Blaine, Rep., 54, Baa. 
aa Ee “St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, Greenback, ae om 8 Boze oe, e555 rok j1ds an 00 
res. on, i es 3 

Fons todo Cleveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, | 117,347; Bauly. Proh., 2,903; Benson, bar hi "26re 
: Fisk, Proh., 4,767. 1916 (U. n.), Dem., 109.74 0; Rep., 13,662: 

res.) soe dine Dem., 113,866; Harrison, Proh., 3325: 8 Boek 2,590; ‘ 

92,736; Weaver, People’ s, 796; Bidwell, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., ise 626: Hardt Rep. 

(f3 236,117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Pa) Harding, Te 
ria Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 1, 


6 
‘almer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,507: | 1920 (U.S. Sen.), Dem.. 169.200: Ren:. 184,999, > 
nly, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. | 1924 " (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
, Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, Rep., 148,072; LaFollette, Progs., 47, 157; Johns, . Soe.- 
5; Woolley, Proh:, 4,574;'’ Debs, Soc., 904. Lab., 987. 


j 


‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
(residential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


1932. 1928. 1932.; ~ 1928, 


Hoover,| Roos., | Hoover, i Hoover,| Roos., |.Hoover,) Smit eet. 
Rep. | Dem. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. ware ES 


9,476| 3,829 184,486)174,257| 18 a 
23,186] 23;252 24, 561 * "365 a 338 ~ 
62474 . 75,233) 49.221| 73,390) 47,889 
‘g83] | deasz| 6 470 37,729| 26;137| 41'362| 2a'ss7 
; ; 99°392|2 <a 
fish 88/535| 87.586| 94°290| oe nOE: ; 


63, 6 cs Mats 2? 
125393 141011 127695 || Total... .... 775,5661792,758 
cent 4 
v8 Senator (1984) —Wats, Dem., 852,776; Wast eat Rep. 536,692; cums Soc., 22,092, 


ernor (1934)—C uley,. any 736,463; Bacon, Rep., 627,4 ; Goodwin, Equal T: wis, 
A 5,803: Stevens, Com.,’4,137: Follett, Pron, 2,990.) 94,141; Lewis, 
o Oe 576: Lae 
. r Aas 
-Ely. : : ; 14,603; Lewis, : 
Tassachusetts voted, 649, 592 to 368,544 in favor of repeal of the state enforcement act 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. be bad “9 
» 108,777; Hayes, Rep., woe (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165, frat Roosevelt, Re A 


257,822; Swallow, Proh. "4,286: D ebs, 
Banvock. Dem., 111,960: Garfield, Rep., | 1908 Pres). B an, Dem.,_ 15 35.543; ey tee Re 
aver, Greenback, 4,548, 265, hatin, Proh., 4,379; Debs, Boe. 10,781. 
884 (Pres Cleveland, Dem., 122,481; Blaine, Rep,, | 1912 ‘(Pres its Wilson; Dem, 173,408; "Taf Reps ae 
Tacs en John, Proh., 10,026; Butler, Green: | 134,948; Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228; Debs, | Soc, 
18ee ae chacsina, D , : 1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,885: 
iS Rep, 188,800, Tek, Proh a ka eure 1018 (0, a Oe ne Bas 
€8.), ean. Dem. 176,858; Harrison, 16 Ts, a5q0en)> Dem, 284.288, Hep., ‘267 
3; Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell, 1918 SG s. -sen.). Dem., 207,478; Rep... 188,2 


2 
(Pres.), Bevan, alt and People’s (Populist), 19200 (Pre’.), ‘Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, 
inl 376: Savery Proh., 3.060. | 1984." res ‘es ye ras a hee : 
Ps (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 157,016: McKinley, Rep.. 280,884; ag asin: jo. mrs ee 5 
39,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soe. Sabie 


* . ° 
Election Returns—Michigan. ; 879 
MICHIGAN. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
| 1928. 1932. 1928. + 
Roos. Hoover, | Smith, |] Count ; 
, , . TEs. | Hoover, Roos., Hoover, | Smit 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dene 
884 1,147 302/|Lapeer. 4,882 4,315 6,5 
eee 882 : 514 1,312 
neh 1,716 1,053 |/Leelanau 1,527 1,746 | 14,794 4,321 
et 10,792 2,358|/Lenawee...} 10,912 10,420 |... 2.06 oil ater 
gts sa08 1,984] |Livingston.. 4,534 4,684 5,642 2,075 
086 756 484)|Luce....... 1,259 928 1,466 
aie oie 749||Mackinac 1,504 2,578 1,879 1,355 
is 2,203 1,046]; Macomb 8,649 | 16,539 | 12,845 7,363 
ze 8,044 1,459||/Manistee. 3,256 4,475 4,129 2,624 
co 12,467 9,395! |Marquette. 9,810 7,221 | 10,879 4,716 © 
a 1,849 Mason..... 3,098 3,854 4,318 1,567 
me 19,064 8,555||Mecosta.. .. 3,336 3,152 4,422 1,004 
oe 6,318 2,266) | Menominee. 3,374 5,782 4,255 4,198 
25h 24,379 5,769||Midland. .. 3,791 3,553 4,555 964 
aay 5,720 2,346||Missaukee.. 1,439 1,282 1,756 247 
aan 3,489 842|!Monroe.... 7,255 | 12,417 | 10,202 7,242 
e I 2,743 1,784||Montcalm.. 5,166 5,704 7,691 1,572 
+221 5,326 2,355||M'ntm’ney. 595 903 787 270 
741 1,920 381/|Muskegon..} 11,971 13,497 16,997 5,158 
098 6,161 2,013||Newaygo... 3,458 3,275 4,552 
755 776 237||Oakland....| 32,462 | 33,135 | 45,343 | 10,011 
363 5,420 5,419||Oceana... .. 2,481 3,051 3,555 
482 5,840 4,626||Ogemaw . .. 1,472 1,645 1,630 579 
887 8,493 2,285||Ontonagon . 2,287 2,337 2,394 1,353 
3,110 3,67 1,166||Osceloa. 2,969 2,321 3,923 82 
6,860 | 42,743 ,910]|Oscoda 410 349 476 73 
,661 ; 41||Otsego. 1,006 1,377 1,049 476 
2531 ; 3,134|/Ottawa....| 12,076 7,981 15,417 2,524 
907 4,429 1,489/)| Presque Isle ic, 2,217 1,992 1,029 
124 8,823 1,854||Roseommon 601 757 780 236 
696 8,282 1,893||Saginaw....| 17,794 | 22,643 | 22,467 |. 11,555 
*838 11,240 6,573)|Sanilac,.... 6,860 4,077 7,888 1s 
+770 7,046 3,797 | |Schoolcraft. L295 1,660 1,826 877 
+370 29,383 7,654||Shiawassee . 6,600 8,002 9,851 2,496 
695 9,471 3,089]|St. Clair...) 14,883 | 12,776 1847 7,151 
500 1,873 552) |St. Joseph. 5,626 6,917 8,781 2,698 
3,416 4,103 2,262/|Tuscola.. .. 6,110 5,077 8,188 1,464 
4272 | 4,926 1,762||Van Buren.| 6,954 | 7,223 | 9,825 | 2,643 * 
16,584 | 25,080 7,462||Washtenaw.| 15,368 | 12,552 | 19,67 308 
13,974 | 23,626 5,946||Wayne.....| 212,678 | 310,686 | 265,852 | 157,047 
649 988 160||Wexford. .. 3,425 3,251 4,825 
41,601 56,573 18,229 _ ee 
: ed 1,305 409|| Totals....| 739,894 | 871,700 | 965,396 | 396,762 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 3,516: Foster, Workers, 2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 799. 
Governor (1934)—Fitzgerald, Rep., 659,743; Lacy, Dem., 577,044; Larsen, Soc., 12,002; Anderson, 


040. 
Governor (1932)—Comstock, Dem., 837,672; Brucker, Rep., 696,935; Com., 7,906; Soc., 20,108. 


2,796; Faulkner, Workers, 2,249; Boyd, Soc. Lab., 689. ; 
Governor (1928)—Green, Rep., 961,179; Comstock, Dem., 404,546; Lockwood, Soc., 2,850; Brooks, { 


Proh., 2,575; Reynolds, Workers, 2,537; Dinger, Soc. Lab., y 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Couzens, Rep., 858,934; Cooley, Dem., 284,609; Titus, Proh., 8,330; Cunningham, 


Soe.-Lab., 3,080; Day, Soc., 1,619. 
Governor (1924)—-Groesbeck, Rep., 799,225; Frendsdorf, Dem., 343,577; Krieghoff, Soc., 2,725; Dinger, 


Soc. Lab., 4,079; Johnston, Proh., 11,118. 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. ‘ 
McKinley, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 77,020; Grant, , 
Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2'873; Black, 00 (Pres.), Bryan; Dem., 211,685; McKinley 
Proh., 1,271. Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, Soc. 


1876. (Pres.), Tild Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep., 2,826. 2 
3_C 060; Proh. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, Rep., 
BT ne ves oy orsad aop-| HE ee a 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, Rep.. (Fres.), Bryan, Demy a Debs , ; 
. : * ° 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586_ 
la Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, ‘Proh., | 1933°*?Brs) Wilson, Dem., 130,751; Taft, Rep. 
152,244; Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, Soc., 


1882 (Gov.), Dem.-Greenback, 154,269; Rep., 
149.697; Straight Greenback, 2,006; Proh., 5,854. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149 835; Blaine, Rep., 
192,669: St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, Green 


back, 42,243. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 


Rep., 236,387: Fisk, Proh., 20,945; Streeter, 


Uni bor, 4,555. 

1890 (Gov.), Dem., 183,725 Rep., 172,205; Indus., 
13,918; Proh., 28,681. 

1892’ (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 202,296; Harrison’ 
Rep., 222,708: Weaver, People’s, 19,931; Bidwell, 


Proh., 20,857. a 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 
MF 237 268: pres: Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 8.908 


874,631; Davis, 
resis Faris, 


Spear een Tye 


Election ei 


‘ MINNESOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 3 


1932. — 1928. 1932. 


E seed Roos., |Thos.,| Hoover| Smith, 
i crchal Brith, Goer TES. Bos ni AeOe eee Dem. 


Nicollet... 
Nobles.. 


Otter Trail. - 
| Pennington.. 
Pines.) 


NNR Eo 
ye whow 


Ashingten. 
Watonwan.. 
Wilkin. 


Wright 740! 
Yellow Med. ? 739 
Totals... .|363,959 hea iness 25,476|560.977/396,451 


lent (1932 a ee Comm. 6.101; Coxey, Farm-Labor., 5,731: Reynolds. Ind,, 770. a. 
oat Farm-Lab., 468,812; Nelson, Rep., 396,359; Regan, “‘Dem., 176,928; Davis, 


Ind., 4,454. _ 
Governor r (1982)—“Olsor ear ee aes oy pet ae ion OR toa Regan, Dem., 169,859; Com- 
etition on, Indus’ y ion), mt 
Gomme Z Ph : 6174; Foster, Soca ray 4,853; 3 Reynolds, Industrial, a any Bt, 
54! Chase. Rep.. 289 Indrehus. Dem., ‘29. vs 
—Shipstead, Farm-Lab., 503,379; THoidaie, Bon Son 757; Holmberg, Rep. 200, 083, 
Haldale, Dent, 282, 018;'Schah, Rep., 293, 626; Tundeen, F.-L., a Lund, 


qo 


; Brandborg, 9. 
‘Senator + igs Chall, Rep., 388,594; Johnson, Farm,-Lab., 380, 646; Farrell, Den., 53 a 
» ind., 8,620; Keefe, ind. 4,994. 


© PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA. am 


6 _ Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant , 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55, hei bee Abney a? 
tee soGl STAN Ty es DOR aes BRE 
, Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., Uae OPAL) } 
1906 (Gov.), Dem., 168,480; Rep., 96, 162; P: rs in So 
Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh! soles Pub. own, 4,046 aun mea 
Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, Fres),, Bryan, Dem. Rep., 
195,843; Clafin, Proh., 11.107; Debs, Soc. 14.597 
> Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 1908 (Gor), “Dem, 178186, ep. 1 147 907: 4.52. 
fo) 
. Cleveland, Dem., 70.065; Blaine, Rep., 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft. 
Bit. John, Proh,, 4,684; Butler, Green- no BBe Roosevelt, Prog.,” 125,856; Debs, ‘Boe, 
leveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, | 1914 (Gov.), men, 156,304; Re; 143,730; 
482; Fisk, Proh.,' 15,311; Streeter, | 3,553; Soc., 17,26; Tndus., 3861; Prone 1B 18, Le 
C 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, D 5 
a Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 170 bat: pg Wilson, gm. 179,152; Hanley Prob. 
122,823; Weaver, 107,077; ‘Bidwell, Proh., 7763" Benson, Soc., 20,117. cl 
1916 (U. S4sete Dem., 117, 541; Rep., 185, wee: 


Proh., 
Levering, | 1918 (U. S. Sen. ), Nat., 137,274; Rap. foe 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994: 
519,421; Watkins, Proh., 11 4895, “Debs, 


5 Bryan, rina 112,901; Moxey, 1924" (Pres.), Co lidge, 4 
1; Woolley, Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc., oe 339,000 2: Ds avin a 7e9 LaPol 


em., 
Workers, aaa, ‘Tobns, Soe. “La. ® ee 5. 


_ will vary from such 


ae ae ee a eee 


Election Returns—Mississippi. 881 
MISSISSIPPI. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. 1928. 1932. 1928. 
CounriEs. | Roos., | Hoover,|Thos.| Smith,] Hoover,|| Counttes. | R. i 
IS.» > | > \ I } oos., | Hoover,|Thos.| Smith,| Hoover, 
: Dem. | Rep. |Soc.| Dem.’| Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Soc.} Dem. | Rep. 
Adams... 1,420 384) 15] 1,337 841||Lincoln 2,37 92} | 2,191 41 
po a =f e 2,461 73 10} 1,532 336]; Lowndes... 2,305 50 7 23139 183 
mite. oi... 4,237 73 8} 1,189 322)|Madison. .. 1,474 51 8} 1,519 117 
Attala..... 2,370 38 11} 2,258 113}|Marion.... 2,429 94 8 922 528 
Benton.. $14 8 1 794 48||Marshall. .. 1,28 38 2} 1,422 100 
Bolivar. . 1,941 204 6} 1,939 266||Monroe....| 3,44 82 3} 3,033 374 
Calhoun. 1,923 27 4| 1,277 281||Montgom’y} 1,366 17 2} 1,607 99 
Carroll. . 1,189 1 1,102 45||Meshoba.. . 2,236 56 8} 1,906 515 
Chickasaw 1,455 16 4) 1,503 174/| Newton... . 2,253 56 8} 2,074 366 
Choctaw. 1,110) 23 1 1,008 116]| Noxubee... 1,052 41 3} $1,153 100 
Claiborne 7 13 16 1 708 43/|/Oktibbeha . 1,574 26 0} 1,577 lil 
Clarke... .. 1,482 ° 53 7 1,131 557||Panola. .... 1,318 20 3) 1,672 143 
i pepe 1,311 34 2 1,456 118}| Pearl River 1,500 99 14 880. 900 
Coahoma 1,672 62 3{ 1,778 223/{Perry...... §23 15 4 284 278 
Copiah 2,371 28 4; 2,735 SOSH PIKO.? vcs 2,400 118 10) 2,434 916 
Covington 1,352 22 6} 1,131 187||Pontotoe 1,862 41 7] 1,537 263 
De Soto, 1,396 13 4) 1,360 65 tiss. 1,976 76 0} 1,367 270 
2,068 182 30} 1,793 1,447}| Quitman 720 18 4 793 86 
965 25 0 905 181/|Rankin 1,536 52 2} 1,325 175 
824 19. 1 337 371||Seott...... 1,537 17 0} 2,050. 163 
818 29 1 593 341||Sharkey 55 0 1 47 36 
1,101 il QO} 1,157 39)||Simpson 1,941 47 1) 1,893 281 
1,349 109 14) 1,284 456}|Smith. 1,576 17 2 745 419 
4,124 9 46) 3,712 1,480] |Stone...... 42 32 2 258 434 
41 403 38) 5,726 986}|Sunfiower. . 2,411 34 5| 2,676 88 
1 799 45 6| 2,004 134|/Talhatchie,| 2,453 16 2]. 2,284 33 
775 10 0} 1,020 ak ek ee 986 9 1 1,274 42 
159 1 0 134 5}|Tippah.... 1,972 52 4 »453 299 
1,851 40 4 854 331|/Tishomingo| 1,636 112 6 965 585 
1,634 126 9} 1,259 563]|Tunica.... 57 8 ‘0 654 26 
1,526 38 15 979 922}|Union..... 2,264 74 8} 1,860 317 
753 24 5 840 62/| Walthall... 1,069 30 2 864 218 
940 30 2 856 160]|Warren.... 2,422 169 20) 2,769 529 
Sones: . 5 3,816 173] 183] 2,284 1,740}|Washingt’n 1,691 100 4 ,496| ° 246 
1,420 27 2 421 138|| Wayne ,023 23 6 917 289 
1,831 26 3} 1,656 134||Webster 1,092 35 6| 1,102 338 
1,033 31 5 Ti 406|| Wilkinson 813 18 3 767 74 
4,830 191 18} 3,558 1,790}| Winston 1,720 12 4) 1,620 95 
933 31 1 759 210}| Yalobusha 1,536 39 8} 1,249 2046 
1,903 14 9} 1,695 193]|/Yazoo..... ,995 24 5} 2,029 112 
3,704 129 5| 2,758 368 | | — |] —_]| —_ 
1,877 34 4| 2,219 105 Totals. ..|140,168 5,180| 686|124,539| 27,153 
PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 


Grant, Rep., 82,175. 
ait PS tae Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
1884 iFoges Cleveland, Dem., 76.510; Blaine, 
€p., £3,509. 
(Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 


1888 
Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
pee an” Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 
‘oh., 995. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
63,793; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; McKinley 


Rep., 5,123; Levering, Proh., 485. 
(00 Eres), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; MeKinley, 


Rep., 5,753. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60.287; Taft, Rep., 


4,363; Debs, Soc., 978. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson,.Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., 
11,576: Debs, Soc.. 1,639. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, 
Rep., 8,546; LaFollette, Progs., 3,494. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES BUILDING, AT WASHINGTON. 


Congress in 1903 authorized purchase of a site, 
at Washington, for a ‘Hall of Records.’’ The pur- 
chase was made in 1904. Ground was broken on Sept. 
9, 1931, for the National Archives Building, and the 
corner stone was laid on Feb. 19, 1932, by Presi- 
dent Hoover. ‘ 

The National Archives Building is located at the 
axis of the Triangle and is bound by Pennsylvania 
Avenue on the north, Constitution Avenue on the 
south, Seventh Street, Northwest. on the east and 
Ninth Street, Northwest on the west. The height of 
the building is 200 feet from the basement to the 
roof. The dimensions are 280 feet by 400 feet, and 
from the basement to the first floor the outer walls 
are composed of Massachusetts Granite and. from 
the first floor to the roof of Indiana Limestone. 

The National Archives Building is intended to be- 
come the repository for,all papers of the Federal 
Government which are consid worthy of perma- 


. nent preservation or which for administrative reasons 


must be retained for a long period of years. The 

us papers and files thus deposited 
mil yay mom uh cae ub eae 

treaties 0: e 

ees of papers which in themselves would 
appear to be relatively unimportant were it not for 
the relation which they bear to larger tae The 
completed building for the National Archives is not 
designed as a central filing depot for active files but 


ae papers that have ceased to be related to current 
usiness.. 

To this institution will come, not only the various 
agencies of the Federal Government which desire to 
verify information or to trace the continuity of 

licies, but there will also come historical scholars 

‘om both the United States and foreign countries. It is 
probable that at least for the next half century the 
number of students for whom facilities for work 
will have to be provided will be relatively small as 
compared with the number of persons connected with 
the Federal Government who will come into the 
pbuilding from other Government offices in connec- 
tion with current governmental work. On the other 
hand, many scholars are likely to make prolonged - 
visits and should be provided with all reasonable - 


The site which has been designated for the National 
Archives being in the center of Washington, a build- 
ing so, pla would afford opportunity to make’ 


ments illustrating the various phases of the — 


‘MISSOURI. 
(residential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. f 1928. 1932. 


hos. 
Thos., Hoover] Smith, ||Countims. | Roos., |Hoover|T. ; 
008s Heer goo.’ | Rep. | Dem. Dem. | Rep. | Soc. | Re 


_ CouNnTIES. 


Livingston. 
la eaclanias 


ght... . 3:8 3,023 40] 4,504) 1,973 
St.LouisCy| 226; 338 123,448] 6 6,658 161;701|176,428 
Total. . .!1,025,406|564,713|16,374|834,0801662,562 


Hepes Soe. Lab.. 404; Foster, Communist, os 
Patterson, Rep., 524,954; Meyer, Soc., 9,010 

; Kiel, Rep., ah 174. 
R 78 rn ees Den” 4 726, 322; eR Soc., 2,845. 
ep. ; Hay, Dem., on. Soc., 
fe i ope Tara D., 629,428; Wolf, Soc., 10,921, 
a Sere Fr eee Dem., 506,015; Williams, Rep., "470, 654; Faris, Proh. 7,540; 


itp 11 


PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI. 


Greeley, Dern! and Lib., 151,434; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Be thet, 1a 
119,116; ey Lab. Rep., 21499! Rep., 321,449; rit tiiday Proh., 7191; Debs, Soc. 

077; Hayes, Rep., .009, 
Piage sp ae A908 Pres) Bryan, 346,574; Taft, Rep, 
208,609; Garfield, | _ 347. 203; hafin, Proh. "14.931: Debs, Soe, 16480 |S 
7; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. yin heats Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., ) 
‘Cleveland, Dem. 235, 988; Blaine, 7Saii duane Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soce,, 

153. 


38. 
929; St. John, Proh:, 19 
Cleveland, Dem., 261, 943; Harrison, iio Bron. Baek 8 Laks oe Benes, Peps 


Soc., 14,61 " 
2; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U. Tab., | 1916 (O.'S. Sen), Dem., 396,166; Hep. 371,710; 


) (Pre 4 antes Dem. 268, 188; a uviion, 1918 wu. 8. Sen) Dem., 281, 397 Re 302, ae. : . 
Weav OD: wi ‘ b: Hat bs ¥ i 
H x “4 41, 213; B 11, 1920 ene?! Cox, Dem., ardin) , Re ar 

©) ney ‘be eaver, Peop 8", idwe! 727,162: 5; aoe iP ; BLO 20,2 Ry 


+ Christensen, PeLabe ve Sip 
1896, (Pres ivan Birra and Heonles Poo 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem!, 589,498; Rep., 711 161; fi 
or 93 oe oid) uk: 7 Soc., 30,002: Soe. Lab.” 1,675: F.-Lab., $188 ee 
y, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep, 648, 486; Dai avis, Dem, 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 572,753; LaFollette, OP a 84! ;. Faris, -Proh., ~ j P 
14,092; Woolley, Proh., 6,965; Debs, Soc., 1418 418; : Johns, Soc.-Lab., 909;" Wallace, ‘Comm, 
and 


Le a 


: Election Returns—M ontana. 
ce a ee ae ee 
MONTANA. 


883 


(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


I 1932, 1928. 1932 1928. 

Covuntixs. | Roos.,; |Hoover| Thos., |Hoover| Smith,|| Counrres. | Roos Hoover Thos., Hoover| Smith 
ea Dem. | Rep. Soe. ep. | Dem, Dem. | Rep. Soc. Rep. | Dera. _ 
Beaverhead| 1,834) 1,418 82; 1,906} 1,144')|Meagher.. 621 469 19 714 335 
Big Horn 1,637 967 27; 1,274) 1,017||Mineral.. 578 263 117 443 370 
Blaine... .. 1,977| 1,068 108} 1,573 »160)/) Missoula. . 5,242} 3,819 536] 5,056) 3,291 
Broadwater 988 514 11 743 663||Musselshell 1,584) 1,020 169} 1,608} 1,444 
Carbon....| 2,872) 1,942 146) 2,514) 1,674!/Park...... 2,537} 1,895 163] 3,045) 1,338 
Carter..... 915 569 28 763 420||Petroleum.. 544 351 28 586 3872 
Cascade....} 10,047 5,800 589) 8,183} 6,540)|Phillips. .. 2,056} 1,127 125) 1,671] 1,135 
2,093] 1,234 130} 1,837] 1,232||Pondera. .. 1,805 930 ill 1,324 944 

2,722) 1,667 100} 2,503) 1,386])/Powder Riv 875 516 40 780 410 

1,172 482 54 936 780||Powell. .... 1,869} 1,031 82} 1,568] 1,031 

1,929; 1,470 44) 2,207} 1,065)|Prairie..... 732 634 18 968 405 

3,893] 2,142 103} 2,695} 3,184|/Ravalli....] 2,293] 1,714 229} 2,551) 1,112 

973 690 69} 1,036 454||Richland. 1,768} 1,218 126| 1,648 917 

4,490 2,400 238| 4,109} 2,667|/Rosebud 1,646} 1,028 93; 1,519) 1,025 

4,026) 2,978 655| 4,098} 1,972/|/Roosevelt 2,263 965 72) 1,630] 1,294 

ae 2,559 146) 3,861] 2,423}/Sanders.... 1,564 760 248} 1,142 873 

,044 678 36] 1,176 499||Sheridan. . ,450 739 109} 1,624; 1,190 

1,717 702 18 847 976||Silver Bow. 13,635] 6,793) 1,107] 9,456) 11,228 
468 419 16 625 346/|Stillwater. 1,281} 1,086 62! 1,687 Tits 

= 855 640 45 849 509||Sweet Grass 762 784 40) 1,163 435 

3,257 1,589 194} 2,336] 2,022||Teton..... 1,497 875 47| 1,263 804 

,246 784 73} 1,013 751/|Toole...... 1,917 857 77) 1,325) 1,076 

1,312 720 54; 1,342 978||Treasure., 310 278 5 3. 186 

2,514] 1,361 189, 1,876} 1,25 IVa alley..... 2,616] 1,242 128] 2,330] 1,294 

4,714) 3,671 186} 4,441] 3,278|/}/Wheatland. 998 $828 9) 1,207 542 

732 255 20 332 332|| Wibaux. . 798 445 8 583 448 

1,867 836 195| 1,217] 1,067||Yellowstone 5,777| 5,389 288} 6,904) 3,205 

1,764} 1,097} 102] 1,785 $12 ——— 

1,020 456) 232| 946 554 Total... .|127,286] 78,078| 7,891|113,300} 78,578 


President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 1.775: Harvey, Tiberty. 1,449. 


Governor (1932)—Erickson, Dem., 


Salisbury, Communist, 2,008; Duncan, Eiberty, 2,002 
eat (1928)—-Thomas, Soc.,’ 1,667} Foster, 


S$. Senator (1930)—Walsh, Dem., 106.274; Ga 
. S. Senator (1928)—Wheeler, Dem., 103,655; 
athe (1928)—Erickson, Dem., 


104,949; ees Rep., 101,105; Yegen, Soc., 6,317; 


“Workers, 563. 


a Senator (1934)—Whezler, Dem., 142,823; Bourquin, Paes Fe 519; Held, Soc., 1,381. 


len, Rep., 
Dixon, ‘on 751, 185. 


113,635: Rankin, Rep., 79.777; Duncan, Soc., 


oe voters in 1926 cast a majority in favor of the repeal of the State Prohibition Act, 


In 1928 State enforcement of Prohibition again 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA. 


17,581; Harrison, 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.. 
7,334; Bidwell, 


Rep., 18,851: Weaver. People’s, 
Proh., 549. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
42,537; McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Levering, Proh., 
186. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,. 37,145; McKinley, Rep., 
25,373; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,773; Roosevelt, 
Aare 34,932; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 


lost—for, 68,431, against, $0,619. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep. 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Tatt, Rep., 
ey Roosevelt,’ Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Pe 

; Roosevelt, Prog., 29s: Benson, Soc., 9,564, 

1920' (Pres.), Cox, Dem, 57,372; Harding, ‘Rep., 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. 

1924 (Pres. Pi Coolidge, rk 7A, ee LaFollett 
Progs., 61,105; Davis, Dem:, 33,805; Fost 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 247, 


THE CONTINE 


NTAL DIVIDE. 


(An official decision of the United States Geographic Board.) 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
— aan or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
ch the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
pve flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the westerly 
flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean through 
the Columbia River, or through the Colorado River, 
which flows into the Gulf of California. 
The location and route of the Continental Divide 
ta oeall the United States may briefly be described as 


eginning at the point of its crossing the nee 
State M ican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the 
‘Divide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio cee drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 35’ W. 
Thence by a very irregular route ce tiiects across 
Cuiprado sag the western summits of the Rio 


Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 10’ W. 


Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 


western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a, 
point on said boundary near ong. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 

The Continental Divide between central Colorado 
and Canada formed within the United States the 
rae limits of the Louisiana Purchase from France 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


ety and Dixon's Line” is the popular name of 

e boundary-line surveyed between November 15, 
i763. and December 26, 1767, by two English mathe- 
Maticians and surveyors, Charles Mason and Jere- 


miah Dixon, to settle the constant dissensions be- 
t _the rds Baltimore and the Penn family, 
ee Te >prietors of Maryland and Pennsylvania 


ree raiia along ee eel gh in latitude 39° 43’ 26.3”, 
and was originally mar by milestones, every fifth 
ne bearing on a side fhe coat of arms of Penn and on 

the 0 epiee pnese of Lord Baltimore. 
name was afterwards currently applied to 
designate an imaginary poundary line between the free 


and the slave Se 2 


in. 1820, when the debates upon the M: 


Compromise Bi John Randolph of Roanoke made : 


use of the phrase. 


It was caught up by the newspapers, and soon 
it retained 
In those early days” 


gained a popular significance which 
throughout the slavery conflict. 
of the anti-slavery agitation, ““Hang your clothes to 
a on Mason and Dixon’s Line” was a familiar say 


Fhe dispute over the boundary had begun in Dee 
1682, when William Penn met Lord Baltimore at New 
Castle (now in Delaware). The matter in 1760: w: 
referred to Mason and Dixon. 


j 5 


practloe which took its rise — 
issouri 


. iam 1932. 1928. 


f . ae Dany a 
Election Returns— 


: NEBRASKA, _ 
- (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


CountTins. | Roos., |Hoover| Thos., aad eunith, 
D i 


Rep. Soc. 


76 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 
a — Greenback, 2,320; Smith) Proh- 


Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, Rep., 
es Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, "Proh., 


‘ , Cleveland, Dem., a Blaine, Rep., 

Pies, “aise oe Dem., 80,542; Harrison 

, Clevelan em., : 

8s 425; Fisk, ‘Proh., ‘9,429; Streeter, U: 
36. 


“Cleveland, Dem., 24,943: Harrison, 
7; Weaver, People's, 83, 134; Bidwell, 
90: 

oe Dem. and People's Doge: 
almer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem 
, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2,040. 
es. “Byran, Dem., 114, 013; McKinley, Rep. 
| Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823! 


onstitution directs that the President shall 
seed or affirmation: 


y al prepare. protect, and defend 
onstitutlon of the ited States ”” 


m, as President, took the follow- 

o solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 

Gu the onstitution of ae United States” 
ir ans L Dhan " W. H. Taft, when he took 


} 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA. 


Roos., |Hoover| Thos., |Hoover 


Counmms. Dem. | Rep. | Soc. | Rep. 


Loup -.0 is) 
Mebherson. 
Madison. 


‘0: 
Red Willow. 
Richardson. 


Scotts Bluff. 
Seward. ... 
Sheridan... 


1904 ees Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep. 
138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc. rae 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft. 
126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5,179; Debs, ree Fas 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 109,008: 
54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614 4; Debs, gaa 10, in 
120,306: EP 101, 228: 


1914 (Gov.), Dem., 
655; Soc., 5,734; Proh., 
1916 (Pres.), "Wilson, Dem. 158, 827; Hughes, Rep. 
117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2, 952; Benson, Soec., 7,141. 
1918 Ww. Ss. Sen.), Dem., 99, 690; Rep., 120,0: 086. 
1s (Gov.), Dem., 97, "886; Rep., 


1920 (Brea,), Cox, Dem., 
247,498; Watkins, Proh , 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 21 81585; Davis, Dem., 
137,285; LaFollette, Progs., 106,701; Faris, Proh., 


¥ NS 


iene THE OATH OF A PRESIDENT. 


the oath, used the word “maintain.” 


OATH OF U. 8. SUPREME COURT OSE 


I do solemnly swear that I will edeatnisties justice 
without respect to persons, and do equa! right to 
the poor and to the rich; and that I a fait 
discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 
according to the best of my abilities and understand- 
Un peel to the Constitution and dani loe 


120, 888; Proh., 
119,608; Harding, Rep. 


ae 


888 


1896 (Eres. 


=— 7 2 


4 P 
- Election Returns—Nevada; New Hampshire. 885 
NEVADA, 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928) 
1932. 1928, 1932, 1928. 
Counties. Roos., | Hoover, | Hoover, |Smith, Counties. Roos., | Hoover, | Hoover, |Smithy™ 
em. Rep. Rep. Dem. eT}, Rep ep Dem. 

Churchill... 1,518 680 1,126 751} (Mineral. . 647 238 275 326 
lari SS. 5,837 1,349 1,284 OS4ii Nye 5... 1,296 507 958 1,123 
Bote ias 398 330 456 186}|Ormsby. 579 487 590 426 
_o, SABA 2,562 1,331 1,876 1,442|| Pershing 792 246 543 452 
opie 426 14 305 341 |Storey Ri dare 247 122 185 271 
Sekt c 385 135 251 261/;Washoe..... 8,141 4,253 5,767 3,952 
Famboids 1,126 406 783 602/) White Pine 2,178 1,361 1,992 1,413 

Ber 0... 536 273 456 314 ee 
Lincoln. .... 1,105 296 553 542) Total..'... 28,756 12,674 18,327 14,090 

CS eS 983 461 927 704 


Governor (1934)—Kirman, Dem., 23,088; Griswold, Rep., 
U.S. Senator (1934)—Pittman, Dem., 27,581; Malone, Rep., 


14,778. 
14,273; Reynolds, Ind., 901. 


U. S. Senator (1932)—McCarron, Dem., 21,398; Oddie, Rep., 19,706. 
U. 8, Senator (1928)—Pittman, Dem., 19,515; Platt, Rep., 13,414. 


U. S. Senator (1926)—Oddie, Rep., 17,430; Baker, 


Dem., 13,273; Bice, Ind., 543 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA, 


1876 deere Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep. 


e 


oy Pe aad Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 

* Rep., 7,088; Fis h., 41. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 
2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell, Proh., 89. 
is96 (Pres). Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), 
8,376; McKinley, Rep., 1.938. 


7a00. Be reel. Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep. 


Roosevelt, Rep., 
5,338; Soc., 815. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; 
6,864; Debs, Soc., 925. 
1906 (Gov.), Dem.., 8,686; Rep., 


1908 _(Pres.), 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. 

1910 (Gov.), Dem., 8,798; Rep., 10,435; Soc., 1,393. 

1912 (Pres.), W ilson, Dem., ¥¢ 986; Taft, Rep. , 3,196; 
pocsevers. Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 313. 

dy iO. . Sen.), Dem.) 8,078; Rep., 8,038; Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3, 
1916 (U. . 8. Sen.), Dem’, 12,868; Rep., 10,450; Boos 
1918. G. Sen.), Dem., 12, 1 Rep., 8,053; Ind. 
ee Martin), 4,603; Soc., 710. 
9,851; Harding, Rep., 


(Pres.), Cox, Den. 
SK (U.'S. Sen.), Dem.) 10,402; Rep., 11,550; Ind., 


Bryan, rea 


af 776; Hehe eu a 


1s, 479; Debs, Soc. 


981; Soe., 494 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette, 
Progs., 9,769; Davis, Dem.,’ 5,909 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Presidential yote, 1932, 1928.) 


1932: 1928. 1932. 1928. 
Counties. | Hoover,| Roos., | Thos. Smith,; Hoover,!} Counties. |Hoover; Roos., |Thos.} Smith, ;Hoover, 
Rep. |Dem . | Dem. ee Rep. | Dem. | Soc. | Dem. 2 
Belknap....| 6,048 | 4,911) 26 | 3,689 6,762 ||Merrimack . > Je! 12 "805 82 | 10,139] 15,724 
Carroll 5,269 | 2,873] 16 | 1,592 5,509 |/Rockingh’m | 14,902; 11,363] 113 182! 17,5) 
Cheshire. 5,662} 115 | 5,025 8,673 ||Strafford...| 9,060} 9,970] 57 7,441 19400 
3 7,928| 74 | 6,006 7,891 ||Sullivan...:| 55153] 47368] 38 3,549 154 
Grafto’ 1 8,342} 159 | 6,035 | 12,556 | 
Hill’bore’ gh. 23,308 132.4581 267 1291457 | 24.465 Total. .. .|103,629'100,680! 947 | 80,715) 115,404 


President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 264 

Governor (1934)—Bridges, Rep., 89,481; Sullivan, Dem., 87,019; Chase, Com., 244; Bourdon, Soc., 278, 
Governor (1932)—Winant, Rep., 106,737; Ledoux, Dem., 89,487. 

U.S. Senator (1932)—Brown, Dem., 98,766; Moses, Rep., 96,649. 

President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Communist, 173. 


Governor (1930)—Noone, Dem., 54,441; Winant, 


Rep., 75.518; Chase, Com., 288. - 


U. S. Senator (1930)—Noone, Dem., 52,284; Keyes, Rep., 72,225; Iram, Com., 282. 

Governor (1928)—E. D. Sargent, Dem., 79,798; C. W. Tobey, Rep., 108,431; Workers, 127; Soc., 206. 
Governor (1926)—Sargent, Dem., 52,236; Spaulding, Rep., 77,394. 

U. 8. Senator (1926)—Murchie, Dem., 47,935; Moses, Rep., 79,279. 


PAST VOTE OF N 


Grant 


ley, Dem. and Lib., 31 co 
nee? at -) i Greeley qi Black. 


68; O’Conor, Lab. Ret., 
Proh. 
1876 (res). Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 


es , Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 
1830 tase, Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, 
0. 


Proh., 18 
dene (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 


43,254; St. John, Proh., 1, 571; Butler, Greenback, 
Bb2. 


Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harriso 
po aS P38; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, Unite 


Cieveland, Dem., 42,081; Harrison, 
Weaver, People’ By 293; Bidwell, 


and People’s ai Seen: 


Re 
Labor, id 
1892 (Pres.), 
Rep., 45,658; 
Proh.., Sat, 
5) Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., eat Me 


* ; Levering, Proh 
soit oni ere De airan Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., 


EW HAMPSHIRE. 


54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; pee: ‘Soe., 790. 
1904 ree Parker, Dem., 3, 905; 
Veg 80; Swallow, Proh., 749: 


1912 (Pres.), Wilso 34,724; Rep. 
32,927: Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1,980. 

1912" (Gov.), Dem... 34,21 3 anes 32,504; pepe 
14,401; Proh., 674. 

1914 .'S. Sen.), Dean 36, 382, Rep., 42,113; ee 


c., 1,0: 
1916. as Wilson, Gere: 43,781; Re: 
43,795 pen Wits 3; ooh Mae Ps 
1916 Gor), Dem., 38, PRe3 Rep. 45,899; Soc.; Tigo; 


‘oh., 
1918 (8. Sen), Dem., 32,763: Rep., 37,783. 
1920 (Pres.) Cox, Den., @ 662; 


1,234. 
1930" (U.'S. Sen.), Dem., 65,038; Rep., 90,173; Seg 


fhe 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, én} 
57,201; LaFollette, Progs., ’s, 993. 


' 


Harding, Rep., i 


, 


aaa JERSEY. 
(Presidential vote, 1932. 1928, 1924.) 


1 (io, SASS eed 42,998 | 616,517 | 926,050 676,277 


_ President ee Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, Proh., 774; Foster, Com., 2,915. 
U. S. Senator (1934)—Moore, Dem., 785, 971; Kean, Rep., 554,483; Martin, Soc., 9.721. 
aD Ss. eenator EOD Barbas eit en: "741, 34s Stewart, Dem. 725, ote Nigaanees Soc., 19,060; Butter- 


Rep., 686,440; Dill, Dem., 674,096; Niessner, Soc., 8,787: Brown, Com., ? 
, 1,508; Bopp, Soc. Lab., 1,064; Ingersoll, Plenty-for-everybody, 528; Grossman, — = 


oN 
eduction, 431. 
Beer eee, Boe Dem., 735,504; Baird, Rep., 505,451; Halsey, Ind., 13,474; Bruner, Proh.{ 


Nei 5,247: Butterworth, Soc. Lab., 1,553: Ballam, ‘Com., 1,753; Kelly, Taxp. gene eh 
President 199) Phomas, Soc.. 4 “897% Foster, Workers, 1 .257; Reynelds, Soc.-Lab., : 
. §. Senator (1930) (long term)—-Simpson, Dem., 401,007; Morrow, Rep., 601,497; faitreth, Prob.; 


; Jager, Soc., 4,519; Kudlich, Soc. Tae 670: Graham, Com., 1,627. @ 
: PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY. a 


80 | res.), Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt, — 

# __Rep., 120. Soe Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. Rep., 245, 164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 
1884 ure Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine *“ 
Tas eae : "| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep, 
cS 23,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butlers | oe or hatin, Pro. 4.034: Debs Soc., "10,283, 


Z 7 : 1912 (Pres.),_ Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep., 
asso Te 560) Bae oro Bon co eee 88. $34: Roosevelt, " Prog.,” 145, 409;' Debs, fon a x. 


(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison, . 
ep., 156,101; Bidwell, Proii., 8,133. AEP ee ee sf; Benson. B60 1O4Ge 

.), Bryan, Dem, and People's (Populist), | 1936" ‘Gos 5) Ook en mG 8229: arding, Rep. 
Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 611,670; Watkins, Proh., ari Debs, ee f 


ie 


eR. 221 ails ae RS a 617. ake 217; Christensen. F. sna 173. ; 
ryan, em, ¢ CVs ‘00 e, 676,277; Davis, Di ‘(i 
l \754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 298,043; LaFollette, - 109,028; Faris, pene * 
1,660; Foster, Workers, 1 560; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 358, 
NEW MEXxico. La 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) ‘q 
1932. 1928. 1932. 1928. ear 
SSS EEE | $$$ [ci 
Hoover, Roos., | Hoover, atte COUNTIES. | Hoover, | Roos., | Hoover, i 
Rep.’ | Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. ’ Smith, - 
7,309 | 10,722 8,928 6,744 giro. ae 969 2,091 1,249 
610 972 727 428||Qua 852 3,058 1,712 see if 
1,830 4,257 3,123 1,352||Rio ‘Arriba 2,880 5,337 4,028 1505 
3,214 4,282 3,898 3,018||/Roosevelt . 826 1,149 1,095 
932 3,738 1,950 1,512||Sandoval. 1,562 1,808 1,702 115) 
2 1,023 4 San Juan 1,560 1,425 "723 
2,354 5,133 3,136 2,170||San Miguel 5,364 5,364 5,210 $:512 ae 
818 3,565 ‘ 1,212 ta Fe 625 5,739 4,631 3,043, 
1,381 3,344 2,037 1,984||Sierra..... 6 1,515 619) ae 
1,621 1,909 1,718 1,089]|Socorro 1,931 2,495 1,940 1,550) 08 
779 1,478 9 723||Taos....... 2,416 3,277 2,444 1837 aia 
299 1,131 559 509||Torrance 5 2,202 d 1067 _— 
mie 2,371 1.235 ars Union. ela 1173 3,117 2/024 1,332 
f ' “i a i 32 
eH] B38] a8 | HEV com... aanz| sea | eae | ana 
A ’ , , 24 Total..... 4 s " 
2198 aoa hae? tal 54,217 | 95,089 | 69,645 48,211 


Brosident Aa ROBO ol weet oor Sys Soult ee 9. 

vU ni: —Cut' ne. al avez, Dem., 74,944; Thorp, i 

Governor 1032) —Selinen Den 83, ‘ea i titer, Rep, 7 i6 Sere 
—Seligman, Dem., on, 

President: 0928) Poster, Workers, 158. RD OT A006, 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO. rah 


‘ 1912 ‘Dem., 22,139; Taft, Re em. 
0 i" P., | 1920 Pres. Ns 5 ° a 
ho Mn Bots ge APA Ta Fahy | 1928 ire, Dem a0, Harding, Re 
q +9 , IVED., ) 
~ 81.188: i al Prob, 113; Benson. Soc.. 1,999. te oak Tate e eee Seis aja) Devine, 


~~ D _, oe eee 


~ Election Returns—New York State. 887 
} LL .  — —  ——— 
NEW YORK STATE—PRESIDENT, 1932. be 
Roos'lt. | Hoover, | Thomas, Roos’lt, | Hoover, | Thomas, 
‘ Counties Dem. Rep. Soe. Counties. Dem. Rep. Soe. 
4 WAOEIESS . Wen uy? ei. 2 73,194 46,244 1,181 || Orleans... ¥ a 4,303 9,735 222 
» MOP ABY Sk es kc cus 4,961 12, 348 427 || Oswego. . 13,31 18,322 —" 
: WSROOMIES. << Fs es 673 || Otsego. . 8,114 14,904 233 
»  Cattaraugus......... 8,07 1,176 || Putnam ve. 3,730 4,633 137 
ey poe R “i 713 || Rensselaer.......<... 32,783] 30,606 662 
ee: d : 2,385 |{R Rockland. -----..... 13,347] 13,963 599 
A Ro re 740 || St. Lawrence......... 12,687} 22,650 204 
me  Gbenango.........'.- ; 185 Saratoga . tee oN NS 13,053 17,990 488 
i Se aeree aiets ore eget F 3, 26% 68 Schenectady FPA 22,230 28,187 2,630 
et or eirestrc'ly Fea & E 155 || Schoharie... ......... 4,684 5,513 109 
a Pea 4,42 859 284 || Schuyler......2...... 2,255 4,491 1 
Ye’ 3, 194 || Seneca 4,764 6,502 167 
25,7 634 || Steuben.:........... 13,219 22,986 687 
‘ 9,485 || Suffolk......... 30,799 40,247 1,365 
E 1l Sullivan. <2 e....56s 9,656 8,294 
% POG Toes... ek. e 4,067 8,047 181 
- 249 || Tompkins. .......... 6,180 12,185 496 
; MeN MIRED. )5 Goce Gare 18,092 21,002 566 
* 123-]) Warren. ..).4..5.....55% 6,661 11,585 133 
; 18 |] Washington.......... 7,512 14,478 144 
15,158 304 |) Wayne.............. 7,122 15,031 1 
22,760 451 101,435] 112,747 6,023 
6,258 70 4,490 377 
11,114 226 re 2,399 6,048 115 
11,931 413 
95,964 5,950 || Outside N. Y. C...... 1,079,783 |1,353, 907 54,832 
104 ESS ATOR Rs 10S. woes eee 28113 0 76,587 31,247 
78,544 SOat Wings: . OPS yes cee 514,172 192" 536 50,50! 
5 30,852 LET ii New Lorkisic. ssi ye 378,077 157, 014 23,946 
’ 41,193 SIS Queens: € 2.03. 6.4. 244,740 136,641 14,854 
= 66,363 4,158 || Richmond........... 36,857 21,278 2, 
7” 15,624 398 _——— eee 
: 30,687 7038 j}'. “Totals. 22.00. 0k 2,534,959]1,937,963| 177,397 
a Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339; Foster, Com., 27,956. 
N. Y. CITY—VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1932. 
“MANHATTAN. 
f | PRESIDENT } PRESIDENT I PRESIDENT 
D. Roosevelt} Hoover, | Thomas, A.D.|Roosevelt| Hoover, | Thomas, | A.D. \Roosevelt Hoover, eee 
‘ Sem. | Dem. Rep. Soc | Dem. ep. Soc. | Dem. e 
“| 17,915 | 2,492 664 ore 19,143 11,992 1,939 |17...| 17,298 2,721 410 
me i] 1yo28 2,164 364 10. 7 12,580 | 11,174 1,806 |\18..-| 18,238 | 5,133 672 
z ai ,51l 4,675 902 jl 19,301 9,848 1,391, 19. . 11,223 be 487 
a 4. a 14,9. 1,118 359 412...) 19,656 7,136 1,040 |20...| 10,783 2,850 415 
5. 17,897 3,326 363 13. ..|. 12,527 6,489 1,202 21...) 11,862 9,321 801 
6. 12,883 | 3,887 1,053 14...) 17,388 6,092 98 22" :.|, 14,375 7,857 1 072 a 
es 19,357 1,798 1,710 2 y 4 eee AG ton ieee 23. ..| 84,095 | 14,124 | 3,118 118 
4 20 16... 5 5 } Se 
: eee teeee 5) 4.882 | 2120 . ‘vot. | 378,077 157,014 | 23,046 . 
“a BRONX. ; 
, 1,172 | 4...) 16,435 3,065 2,093 ¥7...| 20,941 [ 3,731 2,811 
a 2. | 50,759 12°330 6,310 | 5... 21,343 se Ais 3,152 I 8...] 63,858 | 24,083 | 7,294" 
z i A Se beet cored Grom es “°* | rot. | 281,330 | 76,587 | 31,247 
“BROOKLYN. 
4 >) 43,193 | 21,407 | 3,379 17...) 13,462 | 9,843 | 7,108 
| Be--| bbdos | 43° 385 gions [10...| i4’293 | “stz28 82i /is.. {| 48°31 | 15323 | 8)169 
‘ Be: | 11,689) 2,028 307 |11...| 19/366 | 11,086 1,691 |19...| 11,816 | 2,135 698 
: g°°1| 14'945 | 3'017 1,063 |12:.:) 19,689 | 8,165 1,072 |20..:| 18,959 | 9/246 997 
; 5. . 14/226 8,576 780 13...) 11,502 1,903 505 |/21...|. 27,017 | 22,832 3,479 — 
t. 6...| 13,973 | 3,689 1,871 \(14...| 13,136 1,688 903 |22...|° 27,817 | 10,141 3,379 
z= 7...| 15.771 | 4,202 470 1b.. | 23 540 | 2,608 7 208 28: + | 12,880_ 21487 meses 
Ts | 13,570 2,317 268 16. ’ ; | vot. | 614,172 (192,536 50,509 
QUEENS. 
9,499 1,666 |) 3...) 44,505 19,582 2,554 | 5...) 44,468 | 25,364 eh 922, 
Fey $3318 | 13'008 | 2330 | 4...| 637439 | 50,634 | 31855 | 6..:| 23,664 | 18,895 1,027 
| | Tot. | 244,740 |136,641' 14,854 
] 
STATEN ISLAND. "4 
Tot. ——_ = |e a 
18,679 | 10.865 | 1 Ove | rot. | 36,867 | 21,278 | 2.000 | City! 456,176 [58,056 122,565 


ee ne ee ee ee 
President (1932,—Reynolds. Soc. Lab., 6,607; Foster, Communist, 24. 214. \ 


York City; and the Republicans, 
Since 1856 the Democrats have held but two National Se ae a, are 
Chieago™ 1860 (I; 1864 (D): 186 1868 BH), 4880) G1 st 1884 (Ry ord (D); 1888 (R); 1892 (D); 1896 () 
1904 (R); 1908 (R); 1912 (R); igie eR). fee (RX fy. ta (GR) an hava ass saan fs 
incinhati—1856 (D); 1876 (R); 1880 ( adele 1896 Peay: ( (py 1st 
sume inh 1803 8 Oy, bale LEAD tags (B10 GO Bena 
D eapolis— Pali LY 
san ee (D). Cleveland—1924 (R). Houston—1928 (D). 


“Peale Governor. 


Smith, ; Hoover, |Roosevl.,; Ottinger, 18 : ee) geet Ot 


Dem. Rep. Dem. |, Rep. 


48.762 
6 


40,682) 
06 


Hensselaer. 
Richmond.. 
Rockland... 
St, Lawrence 
Saratoga... . 
Schenectady. 
Schoharie, .. 
Schuyler. 


7,227| 186,39 90 || a eS eee 
'16,881| 33,229 18,277] 31,295 Total... . .| 2,089,863|2,193,344|2,130,194|2,104,630 


President Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc.-Lab., 4,206: Foster, Workers, 10,884. 
ee ot Soc., 101, 859. 


NEW YORK STATE—GOVERNOR, 1934. 


Lehman,| Moses, Lehman,| Moses, Lehman,} Moses, 
Dem. Rep. Counties Dem. Rep. Counties. Dem. i 


——s 


Soha 11,163 St. Lawrence. . haveon 

cae ce bs ah OONs 06; 0||Schenectady . . 
Schoharie... . 

AEB Schuyler...... 


Richmond... 4; 4 2,201,729] 1,393,638 
Rockland. .... 8 (10776 a: 
a 


i c i 
Soc., 126,580; Varney, Law Preserve, 20,44 : ; 55s 
. for all candidates, 3.947.109. 9; Amter, Com., 45,878; Orange, Soc. Lab., 7,225, _ ce 


al 

Governor, 1932—Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519; Donovan, R 

aw preserv., 83,452: Orange, Soc. Lab., 7,233 Amter, ‘Com. 26 nt07, poo: Waldman, Ste,, 102,069. Viehensy 
Senator, 1934—Copeland Dem., 3046, 377; Cluett, Rep., 1,363,440; Thomas, Soce., 194,952; Chase, a 


Aa 


PAST VOTE OF NEW YORK STATE. Tat 
Dp A a 
; OCs us oat) east ao Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, a 


ieee a 
es. ryan, Dem., 667, 468; Taft, {7 
870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22/667; Debs. Soc.’ 38468. 
ane ao 8X Wilson, Dem., 655,475: Taft, Rep. 
Den. baa tee: drial 5,428; gosevelt, Prog.,_390,021;' Soc., 63,381, 
, Proh., 23,006; Butler. 1916 (Pr es.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 759,426; ‘Hughes Rep., = 
’ Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172: Hany,’ Proh., A 
, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, Benson, 8 0., 45, Hay 
Proh., 30,231: Streeter. 
LU. Lab, Ind. ticket, 2,268 
atk ec Dem, et 200} Bars sr. 


ng, Rep., — 
Debs, eee 


9; 180 
Dem. » 678,425; i 1,080. 7 
Proh., 22) 077; Debs, Soe, 


er a we, = a * 4 “9 ‘ie ed. dt ot Ve SS 


¥ j ati } 7 
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N. Y. CITY—VOTE FOR GOVERNOR, 1932. 


MANHATTAN. 
\ GOVERNOR | GOVERNOR | GOVERNOR 
_ A.D,|Lehman,|Donovan day ad n |: -D. ‘Lehman Donovan |Waldm'n || A.D .|, Lehman, ; Donoyan|Waldm’n ws 
; Dem. Rep. i) Dem. Rep. Soc. : Dem. Rep. Soo. ©. 

a ee | et SS ee 
1...) 18,034 2,576 380 lho. --| 13,848 10,539 863 ||19 11,744 6,451 329 
Boss 07,0 2,113 237 |11..:| 21,441 8,0 689 |/20 | 10:65 | 3,089 327 
8...) 17,477 4,843 541 iz. ..| 19,918 6,997 605 |21...) 12,943 8,041 477 
4...) 15,245 97 235 //13...) 12,999 6,159 737 22 15,800 6,656 528 

em 5. .:| 17,647 3,571 227 114...) 17,685 5,90. 613 23 | 37,411 11,856 1,627 
(ise -| 13 825 5,900 630 |15...) 16,156 13,788 536 | 
7...| 23,660 9,434 798 ||16...| 16,822 4,661 551 | Tot. | | 401, 8367 | 137,995 13,149 
8...| 12,898 2,597 734 (17...) 17,505 2,533 247 | 
9...| 24,353 7,617 832 (18 17,073 5,638 436 

BRONX. 
1. ..{ 21,615 06 820 |) 4 19,338 2,705 1,387 || 7...) 21,840 3,549 1,808 
ae ‘| 55,971 11,596 $355 | |} 5...| 23,128 2,472 2,029 8...) 69,466 21,204 3,916 
3 41 19,145 2,682 1,550 | 6. | 67,482 19,895 3,828 | _—— |S ee 
| Tot.) 297,985 69,163 18,693 
BROOKLYN. 

. ee | 11,421 5,964 422 || 9...| 44,128 21,126 1,986 ||17...; 14,094 9,096 570 
2...| 72,189 20.576 4,926 10...) 14/622 8,325 464 18...) 54,639 12,733 4,390 
3...) 11,337 2,373 218 /11...} 20,909 10,102 788 |/19...) 11,597 2,221 506 
4...) 15,647 2,752 552 12...) 20,048 z 588 |20. 18,650 9,286 689 
| ees 64 13...) 11,333 2,030 331 }21. 34,593 20,536 1,622 
6...| 15,087 3,373 1,068 14...) 13,352 1,727 574 |\22... ; 9,558 026 
7...) 15,299 4,562 314 //15...) 12,131 2,989 177 23...) 13,681 2,450 1,156 
8...| 13,126 2,602 186.16...) 64,370 9,465 4,493 || Sl eee 

| Tot. 546,004 | 180,356 28,487 
QUEENS. 
Ga 33,143 9,667 1,156 || 3...| 44,390 18,993 1,688 || 5 45,883 24,106 1,717 
es 35, 174 13,172 1,538 4...) 65,467 48,865 2) 327 | 6 24,128 18,032 1,023 
| Mibaieted iia birt fe 
| [5 Tot.) 248,785 | 132,835 9,449 


STATEN ISLAND. 


1...) 18,841 10,757 614 | 37,024 | 20.972 | 1.207 | Boh eerases “ga1.gai | 7LOTe 
» 2...| 18,183 10,215 683 |) Tot.| 37,024 20,972 1,297 | City{1,681,165 | 541,321 71,075 { 


* Governor (1932)—Orange, Soc. Labor, 4,559; Amter, Communist, 23,017; Vichert, Law Preserv., 26,741. 


REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY BY SEX, 1920-1932. 


1924, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934 


317,184) 329,675) 256,529) 261,013) 263,864] 369,168] 358,383] 309.877 Hig 
183,040 ee, 142,150} 144,569) 142,080 Ravens 236,411] 195,602 


: Borough. 1920. 
_ Manhattan: Males} 320,943 
Females 1 


A 

E 

39,65: 55,994| 47,308 3 51,30 63,62 65, 4 
957, pe 1, 233, 369|1,002/537|1,020,821|1,015,903] 1,442;990|1,429, 000 Ve. 243 677 F 
542'088| '803/136] '550,396| '547/484) '527,093| '895,814| '895,389| '733,683 ‘ 


see eee 1a 


. {1,373,546]1 ,500,016|2,028,505|1,552,933|1,568,305/1,542,996] 2, 338,804|2,324,389]1,977,360 ; 


eraser in the state (includi: City) was—(1921) 3,338,840; (1922) 3,266,242; (1924) 
' 3,887, rear 3,503,880: (1926) sr 621 SRO ti927) 3,584,640; (1928) 4)885, 276: {1029 4,007, 050; (1930) 

. 4,038, a: (1981) 4,169,695; (1932) 5,350, 822; (1933) 5,215,627; (1934) 43783, 095. 
) “Enrollment, 1934-1935— ' 

: 

J 


Total.. 


NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1924 


- President. Governor. Enrollment. , 
/ rh. La Follette. Roose- 
ee Soottdgs)|) Davis, | -———— | velt, | amith, | Thomas, 
4 Rep. Dem. Soe. Progr. Total Rep. Dem. Soc. Dem. 
g Manha’n.| 190,871) 183,238} 40,230 46,434] 86,664] 124,813] 326,753] 12,652] 265,432 
~ pocetyn 236,877| 158,913) 48,840 51,906) 100,746) 163,135) 314,540 17,869] 259,052 
- Bronx. 79,562) 72,834! 31,608 30,594) 62,202} 45,288] 159,005) 11,635} 134,69, 

f Qu eens. . 100,793} 58,402 10,899 17,311 28,210 70,880} 113,599) 2,436) 109,286 

-Richm’d. 18,008 15,785) 1,447 2,258 3,705 13,859) 23,044 260) 26,187) 

a Saas ees eas eee es a SS ee 


626,111 489,172] 133,024 794,652) 


‘Total.. 


rn 


890 Election Returns—New York City. 
NEW YORK CITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, 1933. 
MANHATTAN BORO (NEW YORK COUNTY). 
. TS 7) Minor. 
La Guardia. O’Brien. McKee. | Solomon. 
i ae Rep. Fusion. { Total. Dem Jeff. Total. Recov Soe. Com. 
4 | 2,033 402 195 
3 Pact 3381 Fis 7804 102 7908 1 ie git 178 
i e . : 159 10,263 y 
3 Gagep ie sare: | sass | Teds 123 | 5:333 | 47332 367 250 
4 eet el Bees oe 153 | 12.615 3/398 247 90 
5 mada pipe e | ceeiecd Papa 106 623 1,533 821 426 
8 Bese tletw acs’ asast er 209 | 81552 398 559 162 
q Se a Sale Maar eee 131 5320 | 21573 620 583 
>= 8 Becta tn anes ee 20 45 | 8963 | 8,768 599 202 
9 poe uae peer Une tte | S7ss | 8638 414 320 
10 Pama eine |. ere oe 936 | 191459 6,136 406 152 
iL onde nee es a sree meee 11,609 6,238 378 242 
12 tase | 4178 | 8624 | 111427 182 | 11,609 | 6,288 378 42 
ue porate eee hia Cape ates eas lr | 9719 6922 366 239 
14 3'972 | 3.683 | 7.555 | 9,542 17 9,719 192 366 239 
15 7602 | 6294 | 13,896 | 5,524 186 | 5.710 | 9.122 394 128 
ue 3,63 Sion Lae Wn bees or" 168 5,392 4'837 320 342 
17 3398 | 2101 | 4/426 | 5,224 168 | 5,392 | 4.887 - $20 342 
ue Wphes Bees ae saeco cane th 677 3/606 441 156 
19 4457 | 1876 | 6.333 | 6,467 210 | 6.677 | 3.606 441 156 
20 3'463 3,887 7,350 4,110 102 Pett 8020 362 96 
21 5,597 2,837 8,434 6,145 ee al : 452 118 
‘ ‘ 686 8,142 $1838 239 9,077 6,032 : 
33 778 | 1olgs? | goi2sa | 13'832 292 | 161124 | 14/628 1,060 | 402 
Total |112,202 | 91.277 | 203,479 |188,686 | 3,963 |192,649 |123,707 | 10,525 | 5,143 
BROOKLYN BORO (KINGS COUNTY). 
avon aged | ls > Tm) 5 39 
3,304] 7,118 | 4972 Ti6 5088 | 4581 335 
E | d895 | o8935 | 4i'9a7 | 23%901 655 | 24576 | 247o4 | 4,383 1,863 
3 2579 | 2769 | 5134 4812 32 | 4804 | 3'360 199 338 
4 4716 | 3.607 | 8323 | 6.657 118 | 6775 | 2/930 631 86 
5 6021 | 2823 | sisaa | 5'756 219 | 5.975 | 6,841 1 800 32 
8 3571 | 3.007 | 8.578 | 5.592 156 "748 | 3'280 1386 24 
7 31458 | 3468 | 6926 | 6733 113 | 6.746 | 61405 " 
8 3310 | 3323 | 713 51530 127 | 5.657 | 31130 27 540 
§ | 16094 | 16:816 | 32’910 | 14'573 401 | 15,064 | 20444 | 1,669 7 
10 5,49 3°951 44) "293 207 | 6429 | 6755 416 as 
il 77526 | 51857 | 13.383 "800 201 | 8.001 | 8.651 5 11 
12 5487 | 3'se7 | 91344 | 91180 205 | 91385 | 8,729 56 127 
13 3799 | 31620 | 7419 | 4/008 sa | 4092 | 921547 380 4 
14 3262 | 31155 | 6.417 | 4/459 228 | 4.687 | 4,080 634 403 
15 voo2 | 1537 | 3/459 | 5°750 170 | 51920 | 5,968 186 37 
16 | 18391 | 25.988 | 44’379 | 15/369 538 | 15,907 | 15,990 | 4,106 1,840 
17 "04: "503 | 91551 | 5°30 231 53 41 749 159 
18 | 167754 | 14144 | 30/898 | 18/659 504 | 19163 | 14’344 | 4,680 1,501 
19 21 4°235 "445 | 31404 95 | 31499 | 3/361 4 194 
20 61237 | 5018 | 117255 | 6398 158 | 61556 | 10/148 505 121 
21 | 14226 | 11930 | 287156 | 12°626 255 | 12'881 | 15,017 1,551 356 
22 9763 | 8057 | 17820 | 7,762 258 | 8020 | 12/671 2'051 696 
23 3595 | 4.229 | 7824 | 3/307 330 | 3637, | 41156 1/226 611 
: otal. | 171,567 | 180,353 | 331,920 |188,794 | 5,541 1194335 {194.558 | 96.941 | 10.802 
BRONX BORO (BRONX COUNTY). 
T 3.338) 3014) 7252) 7,042 208) 7.250) 12,206 533 281 
2 | 11298 | 15960 | 27288 | 17'705 546 | 181251 | 22°78 2,787 1,122 
3 3439 | 41495 | 71934 | 6,007 235 "34: 7.281 990 692 
4 "g47 | 3,495 "142 | 6/278 178 | 6456 | 67401 11047 871 
i 5 31887 | 5.249 | 9136 | 61538 242 | 6780 | 7664 11633 1,347 
6 | 16134 | 26/857 | 43'991 | 18'413 637 | 19[050 | 34155 | 2'977 | 9'155 
5) 7 4363 | 9408 | 14971 | 613 172 | 6/306 49 1/518 1/246 
. 8 | 151248 | 21437 | 36.685 | 22'493 575 | 23,068 | 34297 | 3/048 960 
| Total | 60,854 | 90,815 [151,669 | 90,610 | 2,793 | 93,403 (131,280 | 14,758 | 8.674 
QUEENS BORO (QUEENS COUNTY). 
T 8.547] 9,092] 17,639) 12,309 310, 12,709) 1d621 862 262 
; 2 088 "566 | 151654 | 137459 339 | 13'798 | 20/658 801 250 
3 | 13005 | 147048 | 271953 | 14'963 490 | 15/453 \ | 23/518 986 234 
4 | 30/048 "2 491295 | 29'294 791 "085 | 40,722 | 2,089 293 
5 | 16542 | 10'985 | 27'527 | 16'720 583 | 17'303 | 24955 | 11414 192 
é 9,986 | 6315 | 16:301 7,926 227 "153 | 17/522 51 87 
Total | 86,213 | 68,156 | 154,369 | 87,761 2,740 | 90,501 (141,296 | 6,669 1,248 
: ‘RICHMOND BORO (RICHMOND COUNTY), STATEN_ISLAND. 
f I 7687 |. 5177 | 12,864) 8,441 407) 8,848) 9,231 478 80 
2 8310 | S911 | 14'921 | Beas 291 | 6.936 | 8981 475 97 
j Total | 15,997 | 11,088 | 27,085 | 16,086 698 | 15,784 | 18,212 953 177 
} [LA Se ee a ya eeeerey 
CityTot.| 446,833 _| 421,689 | 868,522 | 570,937_| 15,735 | 586,672 | 609,053 | 59,846 | 26,044 


; Total votes recorded, 2,205,402; absentee ballots 

voted, 1,566; unrecorded, 54,432; Klein, Five-Cent 

} Fare and pamper, 1,778; Silver, Industr. Un., 118; 
) Orange, Soc. Lab., 472. 

ak City Comptroller—Prial, Dem., Jeff., Law Pres., 

\ Tax-P., 705,994; Cunningham, Rep., Fus., 766,187: 

1 Cuff, Recoy., 491,313; Laidler, Soc., 63,895; Bur- 


roughs, Com., 27,922. . 

President Board of Aldermen—Solomon, Dem., 
Jeff., 591,650; Deutsch, Rep., Fus., Law. Pres., 
825,171; Straus, Recov., 561,593. 

District Attorney, N. Y. County—Dodge, Dem., 
Jeff., 193,870; Schurman, Rep., Fus., 179,749; Pe- 
cora, Recov., 120,296. . 


i 


1 
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MENS aa ee a 
NEW YORK CITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, 1897-1933. 


1897. 


1901. 


ea ee ee —tniianenia 

BoroucH. Van |George, Low, } Sanial, || Shep- Han- | Kein- | Man- 

Wyck, | Jeff. | Tracy, | Cits. Soc. ard, Low, ford, ard, ierre, » ent 

Dem. | Dem. Rep. | Union.| Lab. Dem.+|Fusion.} Soc. D. | Soc. L. | Proh. 
Manhattan & Bronx age 666/ 13,076) 55,834) 77,210] 9,796|| 56,631] 162/298} 6,409] 4,323 617 
MFOOKIVR. 6... cdaes 6,185 6,938 37,611} 65,656 3,593/} 88,858] 114,625 2, ae 1,638 501 
Nahas ahve aisem eis “91275 1,096 5,639 5,876 921 13,679} 13,118 613 181 74 
Richmond......... 871 583 2,77' 2,798 157 6,009 6,772 120 71 72 
Total, City, ...| 233,997| 21,693] 101,863] 151,540| 14,467|| 265,177 296,813 9,834! 6,213 1,264 
—— Ee EE Se ORE VOOR Otol 7,608 

1903. 1905. 
BOROUGH. Me- Fur- |Hunter, Mc- “ Kin- 


Clellan,| Low, man, Soc. |McKee, || Clellan,| Ivins, |Hearst,| Lee, | neally, 
1Dem. |Fusion.| Soc. D.| La Proh. Dem. Rep. |M.O.L.|} Soe. | Soc. L: 


o 


Manhattan & Bronx} 188,681| 132,178} 11,318 3,540 376}| 140,264] 64,280] 123,292 7,466 1,485 
prooriyn a oD cg g's 102/569 101,251 4529 1,411 396|| 68,788} 61,192] 84,835 3,387 657 
ei eee ee 17,074} 11,960 976 178 47|| 13,228 7,213) 13,706 847 95 
Richmond pie a sieainrbre 6,458 697 133 76 50 6,127 4,499 3,096 117 39 
Total, City... .| 314,782] 252,086] 16,956 5,195 869(| 228,4071 137,184] 224,929| 11,817 2,276 
1909. 1913. . : 
BOROUGH. Gay- Ban- |Hearst,| Cas- |Hunter, Mit- Wal- Ray- 
nor, nard, Civ. sidy, Soc. McCall,|_chel, |Russell,} ters, | mond, 
Dem. |R.Fus. All Soc. Lab. Dem. |Fusion,| Soc. | Soc. L. | Proh, 
Manhattan & Bronx! 134,075} 86,497) 87,155 6,811 813}| 129,113] 178,224] 17,383 952 412 
Brooklyn.......... 91,666] 73.860 49,040 3,874 369 77,826 137,074] 11,560 538 587 
MISOGNS, 5.) oe seen 17.570 11,907} 15,186 1,004 56/| 20,097} 34,279 2,865 129 118 
| Richmond......... 7,067 5,040 2,806 7 18 6,883 8,604 249 28 96 
Total, City. ..,| 250,378! 177,304] 154,187| 11,168| _1,256]| 233,919] 358,181] 32,057 1,647 1,213 


Hylan, | nett, chel, quit, Hylan, | ran, ken, Hunt, Soe, | Hinds, 


1917. 1921 
BOROUGH. Ben- Mit- Hill- Cur- Pan- De Quinn, 
Dem Rep. on Soc, Dem. Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.| Lab. Proh. 
I SS ee Se Ss eS | es ees ee eee eee 
nhattan........ 113,728} 13,230) 66,748) 51,176|| 261,452] 124,253) 28,756 321 316 375 
Bea ane aca” 41,546) 5,576 19,247 30,374|| 118,235] 34.919] 21/255 133 244 120 
Brooklyn..........| 114,487| 29,748] 52,921] 48/880 260, 143 128,259 29,580 395 346 390 
- Queens seeeeses| 39,399] 5,916) 13,641] 13,477}| 87,676) 36,415) 2,741 88 123 111 
Richmond.........| 8,850} 1,968] 2,940} 1,425]| 22,741] 9)000 275 71 20 14 
* Beet sed Piinsarhtel eaten iad ae | Mntaieters Ceattataed CEabs Ss 
Total, City 313,956! 56,438| 155,497) 145,332|| 750,247| 332. 846 82,607 1,005! 1,0491 1,013 
4 , 1925. 1929. 
- | W -| Thom-; Bran- | Fish- Walk- La Thom-) John- |Enright, © 

6 ie naag ines a3, don, er, er, G'rdia, as, son, Square’ 


Dem. Rep. Soc. | Soc. L.| Progr. |} Dem. | Rep. Soe. | Soe. L.} Deal, 


617} 9,842 388, 387|| 232,370| 91,944) 37,316) 1,238) 1,121 
3 730. 336 30: 615] 11,133 488 262|| 159,948] 52,646) 39,181) 1,577 845 _ 
16,809 , 


029] 139/060] 16; 591 528|| 2831432] 132/095| 71,145] 2/585] 2,361 
’ 703'639 58.478| 15943 155 284|| 166/188] 75,911} 24/807 906] 17354 
‘ 22'724| 10,794 207 21 37|| 25,584| 15,079] 3/248 95 284 
Total, City... .| 748,687] 346,564! 39,574| 1,643! _1,498|| 867,522! 367,675! 175,697| 6,401] _ 5,965 
: 1932 1933 é 
é McKee | Hilquit O'Brien |La Guardia] McKee | Solomon 
ia aoe i ohne Bacay! Sox. Dem. | Rep. Fus. | Recov. | Soe. 
BTA 116,729} 42,299] 40,011]] 192,649] 203,479] 123,707] 10,525 - 
ass abet eee 301630 48°366| 50,212| 68,980|| 93/403] 151/669| 131/280] 14,758 
Merooklyn..i.°....-...- 358,945| 157,152| 73,431| 113,622|} 194/335] 331,920] 194,558] 26,941 
me ER Th, a. lacie: + 176,070} 105,068} 61,648] 24,98 90,501 154,369] 141,296 6,669 
“Richmond. .22/1///112!] 30/517] 16,586} 6,782} 2,293/| 15,784 27/085] 18,212 
ee 1,056,115] 443,901] 234,372| 249,8871| 586,672 _ 868,5221 609,053] 59,846 


A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; McKee, 241,899; Hilquit, 261,- 
'? ’ \ 


finor (1933) Communist, 26,044. 
ENROLLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY, 1934-1935 
Democratic Republican Socialist Communist 
Males } Fem. Total | Males; Fem. | Total | Males; Fe. ; Total|/Mls | Fe. ;Tot. 


354,311} 51,730 qune we 2,316/1,854| 4,170]1,969] 903)2,872 


‘The ae pee in pee | its en roe iuieiae of New York City was as tallow emt eael 765, S04: 
— blican, 1,201,342; Socialist, 8,702; Communist, 1,257. Bp 
. Phe total enrollment in the state, inclaging New York City, was—Democrat, 2,256,107; Republican, - 


417: Socialis unist, 11,1 
ane Et saat ase thereby entitled to vote in the primaries of their respective parties. 
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Election Returns—North Carolina. 


892 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
pe nn ee. ee ee 
1932. 1928. 1932. » 1928. 
: oy (EE Thos., |Hoover| Smith,|| CounrTrss. | Roos., |Hoover| Thos., |Hoover| Smith, 
 eakieg pe Rep. Soc.’ | Rep. | Dem Dem. | Rep. | Soc. | Rep. | Dem 
ae 8,240) .4,478 164] 6,810) 4,260\|Jones...... 1,449 132 a 658 486 
poranaee 1953) 1,952 28) 2,605). 1,722||Lee....... 3,058 681 13} 1,416} 1,715 
: : 810 15} 1,368} 1,414/|/Lenoir..... 4,677 350 24) 1,311] -2,363 
223 5 726| 2,947||Lincoln 4,399) 3,563 34| 3,930] 2,913 
i 3,871 38| 4,337] 3,458||Macon 3,223 7307 30| 2,903} 2,191 
ery . if 2,833 22) 3,273 390)||Madison 2,769| «4,552 49| 4,776} 1,093 
Beaufort. 5,55) 839 40) 2,521) 3,533}|Martin. .. 3,781 94 8 411} 2,818 
Bertie. .... 3,154 65 5 374} 2,000)/McDowell.. 4,810) 2,478 35| 3,423] 3,430 
Bladen . 2,651 808 36] 1,911] 1,552||Mecklenb’g| 18,167] 4,973 181} 12,041; 9,690 
Brunswick 2,245) 1,798 17) < 1,981] 1,018||Mitchell.... 1,773} 3,798 9} 3,43! 827 
Buncombe .} 18,241] 8,745 367| 16,590| 12,405||Montg’y 2,927| 2,153 18} 2,653] 2,016 
Burke..... 5,866) 4,823 47| 5,108} 2,881||Moore..... 4,287| 2,459 58 ,290| 2,639 
Cabai 8,465] 3,444 68] 6,54 4,869||Nash...... 7,472 532 49] 2,066] 4,249 
Caldwell 5,479} 3,750 46| 4,207] 2,291||New Han’er| 6,030} 1,430 141] 4,248] 2,760 
Camden 915 78 1 245 624 eee 3,243 147 7 456| 1,723 
Carteret $,455| 1,765 55] 3,133} 2,045)/Onslow . 2,615 253 9} 1,253) 1,072 
Caswell 1,858 169 66 749 936||Orange . 924) 1,114 165| 2,564] 1,799 
Catawba. 8,446] 5,817 77| 7,556) 4,916 Pamlico.. 1,526 665 75| 1,099 878 
Chatham 4,263] 2,590 59| 3,318) 2,680 Pasquotank] 2,946 328 18 814} 1,943 
Cherokee. 3,348] 3,131 25) 3,239] 1,911||Pender.... 1,993 270 11] 1,300 998 
ag 1,639 64 4 352 936||Perquimans| 1,280 225 2 600 609 
My ee be 1,341) 1,265 8} 1,106 903} | Person 2,312 660 17| =1,123) 1,235 
Cleveland’ 8,016; 1,904 25) 4,766] 4,914||Pitt. 7,724 25. 21{ 1,395) 4,646 
‘olum bus 5,098 739 53| 3,533] 2,854/|Polk.. 2,401 1,421 21) 1,873) 1,616 
Craven . 4,375 466 19} 2,237] 2,494 Randolp 2a 7,345| 6,072 75| 7,414} 4,188 
Cumberl’d 5,012 931 40| 3,534] 3,297)|Richmond.. 4,862 693 36) 2,045 975 
Currituck 1,759 6 4 166| 1,253)|/Robeson. . . 7,860 783 44| 2,767) 4,730 
fee ee 1,241 497 6 814 883||Rock’ham.. 7,795| 2,896 80} 5,585! 3,411 
Davidson 9,292| 6,051 157} 8,960} 5,220))Rowan. 9,782) 4,464 180} 7,957) 4,783 
Davie:.... 2,381] 2,473 41} 2,959} 1,085 Rutherford 8,336} 4,448 54| 5,762) 4,146 
Duplin 4,674| 1,173 35] 2,911] 2,647)|\Sampson.. 4,911} 4,127 114 ,579| 2,285 
Durbam 7,509| 2,770 351] 8,723] -4,482!|Scotland...] 2,608 208 6 588} 1,761 
Edgecombe 5,872 248 21 977). 4,184/|Stanly..... 5,785} 3,992 49} 4,597) 3,000 
Forsyth 14,016] 5,727 357| 13,258] 6,639||Stokes:.... 3,721) 2,577 35}. 3,759) 1,970 
Frankl 4,2 199 il 729) 2,831]|Surry...... 7,490) 4,511 69} 7,015) 3,647 
Gaston 12,890] 5,164 157; 9,702) 6,702!|Swain..... ,412| 1,893 19] 2,484, 1,723 
Gates....>. 1,19 89 1 558 572) |Transylv’ia 2,523| 1,671 22 ,165|. 1,722 
Graham... ,364| 1,183 11; 1,250 963||Tyrrell. .. . 873 25 6 505 475 
Granville.. 3,808 212 9 858} 2,962)/Union..... 6,103 710 57) 2,448} 2,840 
Green: 2,510 94 3 542] 1,181||/Vance..... 3,833 318 14) 1,449} 2,395 
Guilford. .-| 19,301} 9,263 495} 16,541] 9,872||Wake...... 14,863] 2,170 246) 6,720] 9,341 
Halifax... . 6,413 306 33 89 4,882|| Warren. ,661 110 6 379 ;037 
Harnett... . 6,346} 2,617 49| 4,740} 3,554 Washington 1,681 619 12]. 1,183 898 
Haywood. . 6,790) 3,082 34) 4,472) 4,173)|Watauga.. 3,419} 3,166 21) 3,159} 2,591 
Henderson.| 5,255] 4,172 63} 5,210} 3,149))Wayne. 
ae . 88 7 393} 1,039)|Wilkes.. 
65 5 311} 1,154/|Wilson.. 
147 4 682 590}| Yadkin. 
3,583 55|. 6,712 met Yancey. 
2,813 35 wok, 3,17 
3,887 50) 7,696) 5, oa Totals. . . |497,566|208,344| 5,591|348,992|287,078 


Governor (1932)—Fhringhaus, Dem., 497,656; Frazier,Rep., 212. 559 


U.S. Senator (1932) (long term)—Reynolds, Dem., 


482,133: Newell, wake 220,524. 


U.S. Senator (1930)—Bailey, Dem., 324,393; Pritchard, Rep., 210, 761. 
Governor (1928)—Gardner, Dem., 362,009; Seawell, Rep., 289.415. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


are Sas Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 
ep., 94, 
1876 (Pres.), *-ritaen, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 


8,417. 
ican weed Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 
115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 
iss! Pires), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Biaine, Rep., 
gee St. John., Proh., 454. 
1888 Serre Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison, 
Rep., 1 84; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United 


r, 47. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, 
eRe 100, 565; Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell. 


1896 tes), Bry an, Dem, and es (Populist), 
174,488; apie, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 578; McKin- 
ley, Rep. ., 155,243; Levering, Prob "681. 

1900 (P Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157 "752; MeKinley, Rep., 

1; Woo ley, Proh. 
1908 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., ie 121; Roosevelt, Rep., : 


124. 
736, 995; Taft, Rep., 


1912" (Gov), Craig, 
lols oe s. aor Teens 1 
Sen em., 121,342: Re 87,101. 
seth (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168, 383; na t0 Rep., 
120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53: Berger, Soc., 509- 
ae ast. Bickett, Dem.,’ 167,761; Linney, Rep., 


93,697. 
arding. 1g" 


Dem., 


Dem. eS 


1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., Biocbba: B 
1920 (Goy.), Morrison, ‘Dem., ot? 


924 " (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270: Cooli 
191,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Soa age, R PeP; 


Cox, 
t 


DESCENDANTS OF SIGNERS OF D 


Officers, 1935-1936—President-General, Russell 
Duane, 1617 Land Title Building, Philadelphia; 
First Vice-President General, Major Samuel Bryan 
Scott, 826 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia; 
Second Vice-President General, Franklin Steele 
Wiltse, 175 Hill Park Ave., Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Third Vice-President General, Mrs 
Francis von A! Cabeen, Devon, Pas  Chaplatn-Gen- 
eral, Rev, Nelson Page Dame, 10% , 2200 A Park 


ECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Ave., Richmond, Va.; Honorar; 
Rey. Louis C. Washburn , 8.T.D p. ise Be tara 


527 erion, Pa, 


Apartments, Merioi 


hue, Richmond, Va.; 


Secre‘ary-General, 
Godley, Wallingford, Pa. 


, 2030 De Lancey 


s. Frederick, Jam reer, 
or: one 
Miss Emily Giipin Hopkinson, Merion Manor 

m, Pa.; Treasurer-General, Mrs 
Colson Everette Hamilton, 2336 Monument Ave-— 
Walter 


i 
_ 


: 
j 
’ 
. 
‘ 
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Election Returns—North Dakota, 893 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. 1928. 1932, 1928. 
Counties "Hoover, Roos., |Thos | Hoover, Bales, Coun f 
pe | Bena: [wast | Beers rons | gop | Ban: [Boge] aeyen] Sate 
915] 1,514) 37] 1,590] — 644/|Mercer 480] 2,4 

2,527| 4,833| 120}  3:755] 3,293!|Morton. 1,828 Beas 38 2.881 3948 
1,170 3,050 $9 2,621 2,194 Mountrail.. 986) 3.284) 84 2'354| 27003 

Yelson 6] 3, peat i 
1,201] 4,178] 166] 2,680] 2,648llOliver..*: 302] iisel “iol abe] eae 
616} 1,292) 213] 1/031} ~’s21||Pembina 1,911} 3,636] 40} 3,394] 9,147 
906] 2/473] 131] 2/002] 1,336/|Pierce.. | 856| 2.439] 32] 17469] 1.606 
2,687] 5,621] 90} 3/995] 3/076||Ramsey 1,917] 4,337] 52! 3/246] 2'672 
8,937| 11,094] 321] 12/480] 6,315||Ransom 1,445| 3,025] 59] 276131 1'505 
1,471] 3,770] 29] 3,068] 2/510||Renville 689} 13969] 60] 1.473] 1174 
1,424] 3,068] 59] 2.250] 1'977||Richland 2,304] 5,663} 173] 4/2511 3'604 
817| 2,374] 68] 1,963] 1;250||Rolette 706] 2,855] 32] 1,327] 2'181 
569} 2,380| 27] 13360] 1/561||Sargent.. 785} 2,818] 73] 1:772] 1989 
537| 1,888] 44] 1:071] 1/240]|Sheridan. 468| 1/945] 28] 1/249] "gaa 
916| 3,089} 30] 1,792] 2°066||Sioux...... 350| 1/328] 25 687| «988 
609} 1,838) 9] 1:137| 1,178||Slope...._: 461| 1,136] 49 873] 542 
653| 1,023) 11 937| '552||Stark...__: 1,443] 4/286|].....] 1,924] 3,231 
5,090] 7,597] 187) 8,024] 4,300]|Stelle..._ 695! 1,925] 96} 1/574] 1/152 
657| 2.912} 38} 1.759] 1.434||Stutsman 2,577| 6,182] 103] 4/782] 3'873 
482| 1/838} 41] 1/329] 1/182||Towner 765| 2;190] 25} 1/588] 17394 
921] 2/336] 54] 1/553] 1;323||Traill.. |. : 1,893] 3,112] 51] 3/638] 1°447 
709) 2;042| 29) 1/200) 1:190]|Walsh...:: 1/616] 5,342] 133] 37657| 3.792 
1,134] 3,310] 88] 2/245] 1;800|/Ward.....: 4195] 8,129] 187| 61561] 4'362 
189) Sir] sto] 2SH| Zeus eale | 1988] 4888) 2a] Sat BA 

3 5 : 7 jams ,509 . A “ 
465} 3/078|.....| 15196] 1/474 , 9823) A ee 
710| 2,658) ‘91 ib 1,289|| Totals 71,772|178,350|3,521| 131,441]106,648 


me eta Prohibition Tepeal was ted for—ves, 134,742; a} 
jer, Age 1aeks epet — Dem., 


oodie, Dem., 


U.S. 
Governor (1932)—Langer, Re 4 
(19303—Blewett, Dank.. 40,3! 
gc (1928)—Thomas, Soc. 


a 
Pale, F.-L., 3,269. 


‘65,61 
109,863. 


Puy, 
} Shafer, Shep. 120,247. 
42; Foner, Workers, 936. 


S. Senator (1928)—Frazier, Rep., 159,940; Burchard, Dem., 38,856; Knutsen, F.-Lab., 2,047. 


State 
clause 


vai the State Constitution. 


rohibition enforcement was upheld in 1928 when the people, 103,696 to 96,837, voted to keep 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


ee (Gov.),. Fusion, 18,995; Rep.,, 17,236. 
f (Pres.), p., 17,506; Weaver, 
2 8, 17, 700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
crats fused Wt th'the People’s Party. 

[896 ge Saeed Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
~ 20.686: fo Rep., 26.335. 

ere tbs. Dem., 20, 531; _McKinley, 
98; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 


904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., Riya 273; Roosevelt, Rep., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., Debs, Soc., 2.117. 

: (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 40) 885; | Taft, eee 
7.680; Chafin, Proh., 1, 553; Debs, Soc. 

912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem.,| 29,555; Taft, Rep. 

23,090; Roosevelt, Prog...25.726; Debs. Soc., 6.9 6. 


It will be obvious that one of the most important 
ittributes which a food should possess is that it 
ye a good source of or since every living thing 
leeds a fresh supply of energy every day. Milk 
s such a food and, darthermore, is a cheap form of 
The equivalent energy value in the form 

certain other widely foods is more expensive 
"Milk is also a good muscle builder. It is rich in 
rotein, en is required for muscle building. A 
cannot grow and form strong muscles without 
full-grown adult cannot keep in health 
out it. As to the quantity of protein available 
, Rose states: “A quart of milk yields more 

an ounce of pure protein a se highest quality,” 


is, ao arse genie of the total daily pro- 
agp of an 
eons: milk is a good tooth and pons builder, for 


contains plenty of lime. Children particularly 
lime, and the lime should be hig a form which 

ly ‘utilized by the body. This is above all true 
in milk. One cup of milk contains as 
iiaip as 334 cups of carrots, 7 eggs, or 42 slices 


3 easil 
t the lime in 
fbr 


ae rs - eet Dem., 29,918; Rep., 48,583; Prog., 
‘oc., 
1916 aaa any Wilken, Dem., 55,206; ‘Hughes, Rep., 


7278 (Goy.), Dem., 20,351; Rep., 87,665; Soc., 2,615. 
pe 8.’ Sen.),’ Dem. 40,988: Rep. 57,714; Soc., 


1920 (Pres. re Dem. 937422: Harding, Rep., 
180,072: Bere Soc., ang as 
1920 (a ov.) Dem.-Ind., 12 “88; Rep.-Non-Partisan, 


1920 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 88,495; Rep., 130,614 
1924 (Pres 99 Coolidge, Rep:,’ 94 931; LaFollette, 
Progs., 922; Davis, Dein. 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. 


MILK AS A FOOD; ADVANTAGES AND DRAWBACKS. 
(By L. C. Frank, in a Bulletin of the U. 8. Public Health Service.) 


lettuce, or cucumbers. When we buy 1 pint or 1 
pound of milk, therefore, we buy more actual 
solid food than when we buy 1 pound of any of the 
other above-mentioned foods. 
is also an excellent source of fat. This, of 

course, is obviously in the form of cream, whi 
Mtl the milk sugar, is directly related to its 
value. 

Milk is an excellent source of vitamin A. 

Milk seems also to be a good source of vitamin G. 

Finally, milk is one of the most digestible of foods. 
It is easily and completely digested by most persons. 

It may be asked why milk was called the most 
neary perfect food rather than ‘‘the perfect food.’’ 
This is because, while it is the most nearly perfect 
food, it is not absolutely perfect, and what has been 
said would not be complete without reference to its 
shortcomings. i 

Milk does not seem to be an entirely dependable 
source of the other vitamins, nor does it contain 
sufficient iron, and experiments have shown that 
infants and young animals restricted entirely to milk ~ 
over considerable Leh ie of’ time develop 

For this reason, and because variety in the 
diet stimulates the anpetive, we should not KA to 
live on milk alone. The diet of normal children 
should include a A ee of milk’ daily, supplemented 
with a wise selection of other foods, among which 
should be included orange juice, cod-liver oil, and 
green vegetables. Normal adults may wisely in- 
clude at least a pint of milk in their daily diet. 


i) 
894 Election Returns— Ohio. 
OHIO, 1932. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
Ci ue REO NA a SS ee 
1932. 1928. 1932. 1928. 
: Vv Smith,| Hoover, COUNTIES, Roos., | Hoover,| Smith,| Hoover, 
Scere: Dem” men Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem.| Rep. 
or eae F 5,909 4,857} 3,000 5,665]|Logan....... 6,678 7,469| 2,858 9,602 
ee betaine 16,676| 14,678) 9,462] 20,693|)|Lorain...... 18,753| 20,897) 13,60 24,386 
Ashland...... 7,30 6,54 3,256 451 Lucas... 8s 64,902 47,796| 44,977 bi 
Ashtabula.... 11,386 15,644 951 18,870]|Madison 4,72 ,631| 2,52 oad 
Athens. .#.... 8,91 9,897| 4,546 11,101}|Mahoning 33,139 39,713] 26,928 48,34: 
Auglaize...... 8,03 5,03 4,954 ,794||Marion...... 0,354 569 468] 13,398 
Belmont...... 20,291 15,029] 12,807 20,969 edina..... 5,841 7,753} 2,357 9,510 
IBTOWH's 323... 6,601 3,930| 3,422 5,681||Meigs....... 5,105 5,964} 2,661 6,580 
Butler... 2. 22,516 19,673] 15,663 29,124||Mercer...... 8,462 3,314] 6,155 5,129 
RTTOM DF ste16. 2,802 4,487| 1,321 5,572||Miami...... 10,677 12,157| 5,867 16,063 
Champion 6,396 6,191} 3,296 7,651||Monroe. .... 5,263 2,767) 2,729 4,28 
NSS ep pages 17,314 19,028] 10,316 26,666 51,270 49,267| 38,517 71,279: 
Clermont..... 8,662 7,684| 4,194 EY 3,107 3,957| 1,397 4,359 
Clinton...... 5,252 5,953, 2,603 7,150 3,849 3,811) 1,818 ,801 
Columbia. 14,284 19,707| 7,461 26,405 13,378 16,366] 6,507 22,120 
Coshocton 8,188 6,040] 3,745 9,15 3,966 3,950} 2,190 462 
Crawford. 10,593 6,538 ,A72 11,235 6,817 3,600} 3,435 5,772 
Cuyahoga. 185,731! 166,337]166,188} 194,508 4,165 3,201] 2,473 4,093 
Darke... . : 11,122 284 182 11,765||P 6,714 7,225) 4,653 8,551 
Defiance... .. 6,532 3,871| 3,487 228 6,414 4,395| 3,894 5,871 
eee ate Rtas 3 6,196 6,833] 3,720 8,04 5,107 2,743) 2,709 ,246 
aeeeees sss 10,765 7,666| 7,570 18'380l|P 9,662 9,586| 4,756] 12,806 
Fairfield Pes 10,410 8,050] 5,619 12,072 6,221 5,205} 3,513 6,693 
Fayette...... BEST: 4,254) 2,752 5,251 8,078 3,646) 5,567 5,537 
Franklin..... 58,539 67,957| 47,084 92,01 15,225 12,531] 7,295 18,468 
Fulton’. ..5:.. 5673 1 1,788 6,4 10,542 9,57 6,062 11,179 
Gallta)s 28... 4,190 5,646} 1,916 5,5 10,299 8,915| 5,834 200 
Geauga...... 2,396 3,836} 1,180 4,1 817 17,225) 7,425 20,997 
Greene... ..... 6,600 8,455) 3,385 10,0 11,894 9,007} 8,136 13,369 
Guernsey..... 9,026 8,75 3,709} 11,1 1299 228 5,44) 5,975 
Hamilton..... 123,109} 118,804}110,151| 147,5: 5,757| 40,672) 23,840 9, 
Hancock..... 9,370 9,26 4,1: 13,1 53,965| 47,691] 31,506] 78,504 
Hardin... ..... 8,717 7,215) 5,306 8,1 17,871 23,029 kh 29,710 
Harrison 3,512 4,759} 1,516] , 6,09 16,648 12,369} 6,805) 20,494 
enr 6,987 ,06 3,647 5,3 943 4,912) 2,386 5,87 
Highland 7,079 6,924) 3,836 8,3 1977 5,918] 5,089 7,540 
Hocking 5,287 3,811} 2,502 5,497 2,655 2,715} 1,559 2,810 
Holmes ,09| 1,953} 1,631 3,457 547 7,421) 2,455 8,708 
Huron 8,795 ,702) 5,157 10,702 10,208 9,352] 4,582 12,767 
Jackson...... 5,543 6,932} 2,775 7,129 0,870 10,787| 4,825 14,192 
Jefferson 16,066 14,179} 8,711 19,175 6,86 5,459} 3,136 8,13: 
WENO Xs Sic. 0.60 7,00) 27) 3,601 10,028 1,332 10,566} 4,612 15,409 
Bakes 6),0'-« 6,891 12,152). 4,024 11,823 5,4 1939 3,024 5,790 
Lawrence..... 8,157 ,598] 3,470 10,346 =| poe 
Licking...... 13,904 13,355] 7,244] 19,130 1,301,695|1,227,679|864,210) 1,627,546 


| President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 64,094; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 1,968; Upshaw, Proh.,-7,421; Foster, 


Communist, 7,231. 


Governor (1934)—Devey, Dem., 1,118,257; Brown, Reps 1,052,851; Ford, Com., 15,854. 


Governor (1932)—White, Dem., 1, 356, 518: {ngall, Rep., 1, 151 (943: Sharts, Soc., 32,324; Proh. 19,573. 


U. 8. Senator (1934)—Donahey, Dem., 1, 276,206; 


Fess, Rep., 839, 068; Sandberg, Com., 13,546 


U.S. Senator (1932)—Bulkley, Dem., i 293, 175; Bettman, Rep., 1,126; "832; Proh., 34, 760. 
pee (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Communist, 2,836: Reynolds, Soe. Lab., 1 515; Varney, 


Proh., 3,556. 


aovernor (1930)—White, Dem., 1,031,787; Cooper, Rep., 922,127. 

U.S. Senator (1930)— Bulkley, Dem., 1,042,125; McCulloch, Rep., 801,530. 

U.S. Senator (1928)— (Short term)—Burton, Rep., 1,429,554; Hunt, Dem., 856,807. 

U.S. Senator (1928) (Full term)—Fess, Rep., 1,412,805; Truax, Dem., 908,952. 

Governor (1928)—Coorer, Rep., 1,355,526; Dayy, Dem., 1,106,739. 

Ohio voters, in 1922, rejected, 908,522 to 719,050, a constitutional amendment for wine and beer, 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO. = 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 
eae ze» a gee ; O’Conor, Lab. Ret., 1,163; 
‘oh., 


1876. (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep. 
mee ye Pe ae aa Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh! 


1880" wise), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 
aes ne oh Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 


1884 (Pres), “Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, Rep., 
400,082; John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, Green: 
back, 5, 179. 


1888 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 
sep. 416,054; Fisk, Proh', 24) 356; Streeter, 
ited Labor, 3,496. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 
Rep., Sheds Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, 
1886 (i es B D i 
res.), Bryan Dem., and eecles (Populist), 
477, Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., ‘g 3 : 
Me ,» Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784; 
1900 (Pres). ), Bryan, Dem,, 474,882: MeKinley, Rep. 
643,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,303; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940: Roosevelt, Re 
600,095; Swallow, Proh..'19,339: Debs. Soe.. 36.200. 
1905 (Gov.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; Soc. 
17,795; Soc. Lab., "1,808: Proh., 13,061, 


1908 (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 


572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11, 402; Debs, Soc., 33,795., 
1908 (Gov.), Dem., 552, 569; Rep., 533, 197; Soc., 
28,573; Soc. Lab., 797; Proh., 7,665; Ind., 397. 
aay 9 (Gov, as 477,077; Rep., 376,700; Soc., 

7,129; Soc. Lab., 2,920. 
1952" (Ptes.), pn Dem., 43/4, $34; Taft, Rep., 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229, 807; Debs, Soc., 


Dem., 423,742; Re 2 
1916. tes) ai Sse aoe: eo 604, 161; a ae 

eS ion, Dem., ughes, 
Date Proh., 8,080: pero EM 0C., eo 


ae , Dem. 
Single Tax, 2 8 ¥ 


1920, (Gov. ov), sSonalioys Dem., 918, 962; Dash Rep., 


ye eee Coolid: e, Rep., 15176,1. 
Dem., 373,888 Lafoilette Prog. ae: 
Johns, Soe tan, 3,025; "eva , Comm. Land,,. 


1,246 


=f 
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Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon. 895 
OKLAHOMA. 
2 (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
et 1932. 1928, 1932. 1928. 
COUNTIES. Roos, |Hoover| Smith,|Hoover COUNTIES. Roos. Hoover Smith,) Hoover 
4 Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 


2,867 7,641) 3,505) 2,405) 6,118 
4,224 5,773|" 3,959] 2,251) 6,277 
1572 2,426 187} 1,268 843 
2,596 5,087 818 1913] 2,399 
3,810 5,886 587! 2,877} 1,915 
3,413 4,533) 1,077 A 2,742 
3,014 2,525) 1,374 674| 2,891 
7,313 3,236) 319) 1,358 063 
5,011 4 1,596] 2,161) 3, 
6,538 3,086 32) 1,498] 1,63 
2,963 12,621) 5,351) 6,343) 9,97: 
2,541 i 1,635) 1,777| 3,607 
1,139 3,773 00 1763) 2,930 
3,738 5,126] . 1,41 2,513) 3,612 
1,283 41,130) 21,238] 16,073] 36,608 
» 5,069 11,287} 4,762] 5,834) 9,149 
< 2,419 10,833) 4,775} 5,010) 10,555 
: 3,511 8,175] 3,210) 4,488] 8,144 
12,254 5 2,280 1949] 4,489 
1,995) 4,576 z 7 87 2,904) 7, 
1,706} 2,603 || Pittsburg... 10,536} 2,396] 5,960] 5,875 
1,175] 2,486 || Pontotoc. 7,22 1,207} 3,203 135) 
1,122! 1,953 || Pottawotom 12,013} 4,063} 3,797 478 
3,503} 12,748 || Pushmataha. 90} 1,384 616 
3,589} 3,321 || Roger Mills. . 86 
3,667] 6,332 || R 
1,449) 4,371 
1,645} 2,262 
1,060} 1,431 
872) 1,844 
2,172) 2,580 
3,169} 3,937 
2,493} 3,440 
1,916} 2,251 
1,766] 1,294 
4,196] 13,829 
1,780) 4,063 
2,270) 4,116 
1,583} 1,368 
4,622) 5,1 


. S. Senator (1932)—Thomas, Dem., 426,130; Franklin, Rep., 218,854 

ident (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm.-Lab., 1,283. 

vernor (1934)—Marland, Dem., 365, 992; Pine, Rep., 243,841; Green, Soc., 16,688; Simpson, Proh., 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 

ae —Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep.. 

74; 


a 21,734. 243,464; Debs, Soc. 25,679. 
76; Debs. S00. Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., | 1994 " (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 255,798; Coolidge, Rep., 
oO on, Boose 148,113; Hug hes Rep, 226,242; LaFollette, Progs., 41,141, Johns, Soc.- 
9) i. 
7.233; 33: oomvelt Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190 Lab., 5,234. 
ORECON. 
: (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928. 
; 1928. 1932. 1928, 
un —. : ig 8 Se Hoover, } Roos Hoover, | Smith, 
i oover, yr, fs 
f j eg | Sen: ta on Rep. Dem. Rep, Dem.” 
Z 21 1,861||Lane...... 10,547 | 11,073 | 13,647] 4,213 
er....-. 2,007 4,420 a7 1a Tot af 9 $105 al 
ee 3300 a3 O87 2908 Malheur../| 1,589 2:025 27164 15036 
imbia.. 1975 i 3,519 1:775||Marion. . 8,633 | 12,572 : 6/998 
ee. .| » 37200 5,504 4,929 3,040||Morrow 579 929 1/093 
ae: "626 990 877 487||Multnomah 47,201 | 78,898 |. 75,731 | 45,177 
Be a gar 962 2sis 1.702 Bueaieet 8 "665 "759 te 
‘| 26a6 oss 8 27191||Tillamook 1,722 2,726 | 2,570 | 1,204 
gies "470 : 88 5||Umatilla f 5,631 5,277 2/390 
1,496 1,411 469||Union.... 705 4,450 3/219 
& 7 1/276 95: Wallowa 7 ‘790 1,326 r 935 
7 1,387 1,685 1,806 905||Wasco..... 1,740 2°76 2'746 699 
Bons. ba) Te | Sg) zaeslinmeaetos) A505) Oe) Sarr | Pag 
erson. .. ‘ : 3 eeler.. 
pine. List 3,060 2,625 959 Yamhill:.::} 3,584] 4,798 | 5,248 | 2,382 — 
‘ga ats $159 Tore ert) Total. ... 186. 019 | 213,871 | 205,341 | 109,223 


‘President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 15,450; Soc. Lab.. 1,730: Can. 681 3 
— Reynolds, Soc. Lab,. 1, bad: Roster. Ind., 1,09: 
avert Coad) _ Martin’ De Dah ae, 677, Zimmerman, Ind., ; Dunne, Rep., 86,923; Correll, 
1,475; Bilprinsn, Inc., i379: mirth Ind., 536. 
PAST VOTE OF OREGON, : 
2 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison, ; 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47, pce ees Rep. 


People’s, 26,965. 34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37,600; Soc., 13,343. 

Mbres), Bryan, Der, 95,730; B Palmer, Dem.,| 1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 120,087; se Rep. 
7; Me a Be 48,779. McKinley, Re 126,813;  Hanly, 'Proh., 4,729; Benson, sf ,711. 
(Pres), 5 a 1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Rep,. 
‘ Wooly Prohs iin Hobeeral 1,804 970, oo Watkins, Pro. 3,605; Debs, Soa, 9801: 
aioe. | AN 16; Debs, Soc., 7,619. | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579: LaFollette. 
ie Seiten Ban: BO ete ct, Rep. | Progs., 68,403; Davis, Dem., 67,489; Johns, S0¢.- 


ea rok 2 re Debs, Soc. 7.339, "}  Lab., 917. 


= Te 
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Election Returns—Pennsylvania. 


fy PENNSYLVANIA 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928, 1924.) 
1932, 1928. en oe ee ae 
i | 
e lidge Davis, 
T, Roosevelt, Hoover, Smith, Coolidge, 
COUNTIES. eee Democrat. | Republican. | Democrat. | Republican. | Democrat. 
er ee ae ce 5,77 4,840 
aD 6,084 7,18 9,65 4,63 , 1984 
Allegnbiy 0.2: 152,326 189,839 215,626 ao Uae aay 7881 
eT 19'805 37°99 11,868 16,768 3.220 
pee wee Tens 18°960 28186 17/230 
19:543 13°09 34366 127104 20.313 124. 
32°33 12138 2e'43t S446 17'460 Cs 
21,351 23,197 29,494 27,024 ae 363 
ert a pee 8 rat 10,236 5,150 
81268 7053 13005 S431 7:723 41443 
291425 12,040 36,659 7.689 22,333 Bie : 
5,99 16! , 74 , 642, 
i | uae | aes | gee |e | ae 
4,85 , ? ? ’ 
8,791 10640 14/362 5,304 1338 7.370 
10.918 9,382 17,072 6,718 10,918 2.989 
13,098 12/086 19'170 5,189 A 7.643 
36,278 227412 ‘10 9)115 27,838 9,004 
75,291 32'413 83/092 29,378 1998 6,368 
5,79 46 5,234 7,705 1828 1.370 
18,371 19,592 30,542 19/278 ; 3,502 
i | 2g | Age | segs fags |B 
10,992 9,338 16,345 3,027 9,791 Bee 
1/410 1/921 27179 1054 1/16 1,207 
4/808 9/322 6,910 5,293 4,950 5,874 
7,371 3,426 9,920 1,470 6,56 i 
12°797 8/606 16.706 4'310 12'748 2,067 
$124 6,570 13,233 4)325 10,673 2,664 
27752 2'805 139 919 "17 1320 
34,632 40,793 46.510 52,665 37,708 "859 
44°738 34.756 55,530 12/146 42°787 12,09 
13/064 9/390 20,012 6.417 12,533 1,88 
10,487 5,942 16,841 3.278 9/494 2'464 
21169 21/939 40,291 13,463 20,886 10,415 
52.672 60,975 67,872 73,319 6,47 20,472 
16,212 11499 28,720 7,132 14039 5857 
9/970 4°66 14,012 4964 9,07 2/376 
14/058 10,961 22;599 8/204 14639 3.688 
51525 654 8,93 1/270 473 1,999 
,659 6.357 1469 3,266 3,462 3,901 
Montgomery... .... 64,619 32.971 76,680 23,626 45,407 115094 
Montour.......... 2/159 21677 3,692 1,445 2/499 "799 
Northampton... 20:779 24/009 37,403 14,768 20,459 11/459 
Northumberland... - 17/982 23,114 30,949 19/249 17,516 7571 
4402 3,733 6,46 8 418 2'710 
331,092 260,276 420,320 276,573 347,457 54/213 
1,64 1/844 2'35 ‘02 1/58 993 
31847 2/271 5365 13416 4'087 1,161 
32/492 35,023 46,033 142.4 34/578 10,111 
3,423 2:176 5,69 3,055 970 
11/857 7,919 6,4 4,489 12/389 2,315 
1457 1/602 2/0 1,101 1,66 91 
188 5,171 9445 4353 7,266 2,208 
9/583 3,004 11,774 1,688 $1452 1,271 
31534 1,948 5,70 765 3,707 3209 
12/230 6,174 17,450 4,531 10,841 1/886 
1372 5,25 12/077 ‘835 8,50 23161 
21/447 28,934 31,099 17/149 227315 6,706 
6,21 3,66 8,576 3/148 , 5,57 1477 
30,426 45,436 51,760 30,587 34/522 10,223 
3,96 2,728 5,32 906 3,2 at 
25,430 29,313 ,791 11,216 3; 5, 
1,453,540 1,295,948 2,055,382 1,067,586 1,401,481 | | 409,192 


President oe Soe., 91,119: Upshaw, Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658: Cox, Jobless, 725; 


Reynolds Indust 659 
Governor (1934)—Farle, Aen 1,476,467; eee ir Rep., 1,410,138; Holmes, Soc., 42,417; Ames, 
; Gyekis, Ind., Lab. 


Proh., 13,521; Cush, Com., 
, U. S. Senator (1934) Guuttes, Dem., 1,494,010; “Read. Rep., 1,366,872; Maurer, Soe., 50,444; Fanithi, 


19,985. 
U.S. Senator oe R. and Liberal., 1,375,489; Rupp, Dem., 1,200,760; Fithian, Proh., 106,602; 
Van Essen, Soc., 6; Wicks, Com., 6, ; 

President (192d) be Follette, Prog., 307,567; Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; Foster’ 


Workers, 2,735. 
PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
1876 (Pres.),. Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831. 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 7,187. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt, Rep.. 


880 | (Pres.). Hancock. Dem., "407,502: Garfield, 
1 POG i Sa Grembenk 840,949: Swallow. Proh., 33,717: Soc.. 21,863. 


0,648, 
1884 CBres.), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785: Blaine, Rep., 
473,804; Prob., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 
ane s Pres.), Cleveland.’ Dem.. 446,633; Harrison, 
526/091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 
1892 Pies, ), Cleveland, Dem., 452, 264; Harrison, Rep. 


1908 _ (Pres.), Bry 
745,779; C 
peaee 


ryan, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 
ue a whi Proh., 36,694: Debs, Soc.,'33 913, 
e8.), son, Dem. 395, 637, Taft, 

60; Roosevelt, Prog.. 444, 894; 4; Soc., 80, gis 


1918 (Pres) Wilson, Dem., 521 784; 


be hes, Rep. 

hone at Ls vives. Peoples’, S74: wes 25.123. : noon Hanly, Prob., 28'525: Suc., 2,638, P, 
Tes.), an, Dem. an ‘eoples’ opu st), Pres.), Cox, De 503,202; , bs 
433,228; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,2 218 295 : Watkins, Soft 2, ee eee 


Mekinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19, 274, 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424.232: McKinley, Rep., 


70, Oni. Christensen’ F y 642, 
1920’ (U.’S. Sen.), Dem., 482 382") Rep., 1 087,989. 


‘ 


1932. 1928. 

/OUNTIES. | Roose-; Hoov-; Tho- 
3 velt, er, mas, 
Rep. Soe. Dem. 


4,775) 3,833 68} 4,430 


RHODE ISLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


1932, 


Countigs, | Roose-} Hoov-| Tho- Hooy- 
velt, er, mas, 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. Dem. | Rep. 


13:745||Washingt’n| 5,047] "7, 
10/398 11,098 2u7| 7-497) 11 1,460 a ined ahah Bid ds 


rrovidence 7,8 8,633 108} 6,880] 8,707 
idence |118,546| 84,397] 2,632! 96'640| 85°766 


Total. . . .|146,604/115,266] 3,138/118,973]117,522 


President ER gape mere! “Seg 183; Foster, Com.. 546; Re ynolds, Soe Lab., 433. 


Governor (1934)—Green, m 
Governor (1932)—Green, Dem., 146 
President (1928)—Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; F 


258; Callan, Rep. 105,13 
‘474; Case, Rep., 115, 438, 


; Coldwell, Soc., 2,333. 


Governor (1930)—Greene, Dem., 108,558; Case, Rep., 1 070. 
_U. 8. Senator (1934)—Gerry, Dem., 140,700; Hebert, Rep., 105,545 
dem Fos Mes in eee 1st District, special election, ‘Aug. 6, 1935—Risk, Rep., 48,934; Prince 


672; Moses, Ind 
S. Senator (1930)—Gerry, Dem 


109,687; Metcalf, Rep., 112,202. 


tn 1930 the vote on rejection of the 18th Amendment was: yes, 171, 960; no, 47,652. 
PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


876) (Pres.), Tilden. Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 

15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Prob. Ref., 

t 

880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779: Garfield, Rep., 

eu Weaver, Greenback, 236: Dow, Proh., 20. 
$84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep.., 

“19, 030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 


$88 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 

_Rep., 21, 969; Fisk, Proh., 1,251:. 

892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 
Dp., 26,975; Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, 


h., 1, O54. 
896 (Pres.), an, Dem; and Sager i opulist) 
14,459; Gaal ‘Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1, 16s, MeKin- 
ley, em. 37,437; Levering, Proh., 

ae Bryan. Dem., 1, oe McKinley, Rep., 

3,784; Woo Proh. 

902’ (Gov.), Dem., 32,279; fhe 934 541; Soc. 1,283; 
Prot, 1,689. 


1903 (Gov.), Dem., 30,578; Rep., 29,275; Soc. Lab., 
943; Pron’, 930. 

1904 ‘(Pres.}, Parker, Dem., 24,839: Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh.. 768; Debs, Soc, -» 956. 

1906 (Goy:), Dem., 33,195; Rep., 31,877; Soc., 395; 
Proh.. 714; Soc.’ Lab. 320. 

iat Aes: Dem., 33, —_ Rep., 31,005; Proh., 831; 

, 681; Soc. Lab., 289. 

1908" (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft, Rep., 
43,942: Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 

1912 So Wilson, ‘Dem., 30,412; Taft, Rep., 
27,703: Roosevelt, Prog 16,878; Debs, Soc. ++ 2,049, 

1916 eres), Wilson, Den. 40,394; Hughes Pv dae 

anly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc. 

1916 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 47,048; Rep., 39, “oiiy Soc., 
1,996; Proh., 454; Soc. Lab., 168. 

1920 (Pres.), ‘Cox, Dem., 55,062: Harding, pene 
107,463: Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,3. 

1924 sa =P) Coolidge,” Rep., 125,286; ‘Davis, 
Dem., 76,606; LaFollette, TOgS., 7,628; Foster, 
Workers, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


: (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) j 
1932. 1928, 1932. 1928, 
UNTIES. | Roos iTh Hoo- CoUNTIES. |Roose- |Hoo-|Tho Hoo- 
“i 95 < ma mas, Smith, lAnti- ver, velt, mas, Smith, Anti-| ver, 
Rep.|Soc. | Dem!|Smth] Rep. Dem. Soe. | Dem.|Smth} Rep. 
9 1} 1,020 41 12 
47|....] 1,308] 217 31 
Ol 3.55 816 5 
30}....] 1,512 7 14 
Gs Pe 779 4 
15]....] 1,028} 14 a 
63 6) 414 
Be vay 276 a 
1 ee 577 Br 
451} 31] 4,298) 794 an 
3 : L385 3 
23]...-]| 1,362} 22 ve 
25|.... 762)... hk 
5 1] 1,122)... aio 
31 1} 1,135) 39 13 
20. «. 551} 19}. oaa 
23 3} 1,105)..... ey 
10}....| 1,201 2 ed 
10 3}  781| 12 $9 
29 2| 1,672} 20 3 
Ba)... =. 586 oral a7 
reenwood.. || 3,240 es 2) 4-116) 2781 73al| ‘Total...... 82|62,700|2,670|3,188 


U. S. Senator (1932 Emin Dem., 104,472; Miss 
President 1g28) ot omas, Socialist, got 44 yotes, 


iss Clara Harrigal, Re ,976. 
of which 16 were in Ps, 876, 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


876 ite Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 

91,870. 

380 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 

Rep., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 

384 (Pres.), Cleveland. Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 

21,733. 

388 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 

392 G 3), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 

‘Rep.. 13,384: oo Gale aeons eee = a 
} i People‘ ) . 
sPuites Nat i eRe 


1900. i .), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep.; 


1904 Pres FE il ae, 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
e 
1008 (Pres.), Tay Dem., 62,290; Taft, Rep., 3,965; 
G 
Bi ilson, Dem, 
193 i oa Prog., 1,293; Deb: 8, Soc. 16 


rgid U.S ; Soe. 
1916 (Pr 61 540" Hughes, Rep., 
1,550; Benson, Soc., 


5. . 
103) (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep., 


%¢ (Pres.)’ Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep.} 
193 23: Tavoliette. Progs., 620.’ 


. 


48,357; Taft, om rel 


. 


898 Election Returns—South Dakota. 
‘SOUTH DAKOTA. } 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) : 
1932 1928. 1932. 1928. ' 
<i art i Hoover, 
ith, | Hoover,!| CouNTIES. | Hoover, Roos., Smith, . 
Bertie: a ee oe Rep. Rep. | Dem. Dem. | Rep. © 
135 2,808 1,352 3,491 
e| fae) SNe] Eee ee 
‘ence 3,708 : ; 714) 
tion 2,160 3,300 1,364 i 
Lyman 811 879 7232 1; 2 
Marshall 935 2,137 1,315 8 
MeCook . 1,436 2,884 1,758 2,234 
McPherson’ 606 2,650 1,468 1,234 
eade..... 1,735 2,687 441 84 
Mellette 65 ,983 927 gAs 
iner.. . 97 by 1,341 1,991 
Minnehaha 10,288 12,646 6,805 13,741 
Moody... . 1,289 47 1,41 2108 
Pennington 3,638 5,178 2,266 164: 
Perkins... 1,406 1,852 1,010 2,263 
Potter..... 660 1,668 1,100 245 
Roberts. 1,381 ,440 2,619 2,866 
Sanborn 860 2,398 1,321 1,567 
pink: ©. 3... 2,433 ,046 2,451 3,868 
Sully BOF ger Aa eee 
WU 3a aes ¢ : 
Tripp a ae 1,147 3,647 2,099 2,396 
Turner. 2,172 3,170 1,380 3,26: 
Union. .... 1,381 3,530 2,106 2,418 
Walworth 1,049 2,221 ,216 1,854 
Yankton... 1,693 4,930 2,841 2,97) 
55||Ziebach. . 462 982 615 75 
Unorg’ fied 
Counties: 
Armstrong.. 0 17 7 ( 
Sheen 463 798 601 466 
'POdG.% na 2 533 1,485 831 73 
1||Washaba’gh 134 612 282 29- 
Washington 157 342 228 208 
Total.. 99,212 | 183,515 | 102,660 | 157,661 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com,, 364; Sees Lib., 3,333 
Sey (ieee) Berry, Dem., 172,228; Allen, Rep., 119,477; Walstad, Ind., 


U.S. Senator (1932}—Norbeck, "Rep. 151, 845; Cherry, Dem., 125, 73h: Platt, o tpetts, 3,873. 

Governor (1932)—Berry, Dem., 158, 058; Green, Rep., 120, 473; Stevens, Lib., 4,965. 

President (1928), Thomas, Soc., 443° Foster, Workers, 232: Farm- Labor, 927. 

Governor (1930)—McCullough: Dem., 93, 954; Green, Rep., 107,643; Tangen, Ind., 1,620. 

S. Senator (1930)—Bulow, Dem., 106, 317 ; MeMasters, Rep., 99,595. 
=e Governor ea er Den., 87, 136; Carl Gunderson, Rep., 74, 101; Ayres, Farm. -Lab. a ue 958 
pple, Ind., 10,6 
U. S. Senator t1926)—C. J. Gunderson, Dem., 59,128; Norbeck, Rep., 105.756. 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


1892 eres Cleveland, Dem., ed Harrison, 67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846, 


Rep., 34,888; Weaver, ‘People’s, 26,5 1912 La Real Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevel 
1896 ey) Bryan, Dem. and Peatlce! (Populist), . 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4.662. . 
1,225;, McKinley, Rep., 41,042 1916 bres. Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep. 
ie (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soce., 3,760 


54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542: Debs, Soc., 169. 


a (Pres.), Cox, Dem.; 35,938; 


1904’ (P res.), Parker, Lem., 21,969: Roosevelt, Rep., 0,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; | F.- 07. 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 1994 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101, a LaFollette 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226;' Taft, Rep., Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem:, 27,214. 


ONLY 9 TYPES OF FLOWERS IN THE WORLD. 


Following is a desc ee of 8 of the types, as 


type of flower, is Oenothera pollicata, The name refer 


given in a pal ae by Prof. Schafiner, published in the | to the thumb-like stigmas (Greek, ‘pollex, a thumb) 
“Ohio ot of Science”, Volume 35, No. 5, Septem- This type was discovered and developed by Prof 
ber, 192 George H. Shull, Department of Biology, Prince’ 


These agit types of flowers, as indicated. in the 
modification of the floral axis, are as follows: 

1. Hypogynous, with no special distortion or ex- 
pon of the floral axis. Examples—Magnolia, 

lium, Geranium. 

2. Ls with expanded gynecium axis. 
Example— 

3. Perigynous, with free hypogynous hypanthium 
and normal gynecium axis. Examples—Geum, 
Rosa, Rhexia, Baptisia. 

4, Perigynous with the entire floral axis expanded 
continuously, bearing all the floral organs on a broad 

. _HExample—Calycanthus. 

5. Perigynous, with separately expanded gynecium 
receptacle and hypogynous hypanthium. Examples 

—Fragaria, Duchesnia. 

6. Perigynous with adnate hypanthium. Ex- 
amples— Raias, Amelanchier. 

Bpigynous, without hypanthium. Examples— 
Hypoxis, Cypripedium, Asarum, Helianthus. 

8. Epigynous with epigynous hypanthium. Ex- 
amples—Huryale, Cereus, Fuchsia, Cuzcurbita. 

Of these eight types, Numbers 2, 4 and 5 are rare, 

6 is also restricted. The vast majority of flowers 
are Bris Foo Bae upon the plants represented by Num- 

rs 1 

The name ot an form which represents the 9th 


University. Concerning it he says: 

“Prof. Schaffner assures me that he knows of ni 
other flower except the one (mut. pollicata) whic 
first appeared in my experimental cultures in 193 
and which was repeated in eight different familie 
during the past season, in which there is a soli 
stem intervening between the top of the ovary an 
the base of the style. 

“The normal flower of the Evening Primrose has. 
fioral tube in this position through which the styl 
extends as an independent structure. It is include 
in Prof. Schaffner's 8th type. The Fuchsia which h 
mentions as an example belongs to the same famil 
as Oenothera. 

“In olden days Solomon declared that there wa 
ae new under the sun’, but the student c 

ca shah a evolution finds many examples ¢ 
kar (3 that are new under the sun. 
he most interesting of these which have pre 
sented themselves here at Princeton during the man 
years in which these investigations have been i 
progress, are: a form with the margins of the leave 
paletias Ao recurled which bedi named Su Af 
Oldgold das color, 


Election Returns—Tennessee. - 


TENNESSEE. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 


5 1932 1928 1932 1928 
JOUNTIES. Roos Hoover, | Smith, | Hoover, || CounrTIzs R 
OU! R 5 : {Cc 5 o00s., | Hoover, | Smith, | Hoover, 
z Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep: : 
537 | 2,306 3,240 | 1,684 | 2,780 | 3,581 
1,532 | 1,405 799 137 41 "269 
1,241 949 8,095 288 2,377 743 
600 899 1,629 1,817 59 2,128 
715 | 4,135 Minn,.:.] 2,630 | 2,790 | 2,025 | 4/440 
913 | 2.854 ||MeNairy...:| 1,961 1,350 | 1,209 | 2/396 
585 3,007 ||Macon..... 885 1,123 419 1,938 
622 588 Madison. ... 4,813 1,124 3,577 ,894 
1,743 2,987 ||Marion..... 2,212 1,406 1,161 1,659 
512 4,934 ne 2,167 283 1,584 735 
913 488 3,115 506 3,652 1,363 
735 588 84 564 589 722 
1,225 | 2,565 2,954 1,504 | 2,031 | 3,316 
576 556 2,747 799 ,868 1,748 
722 2,909 923 65 431 133 
1,175 1,126 983 1,184 446 1,487 
749 710 3,183 334 2,492 789 
507 1,188 2,231 661 1,105 1,195 
13,442 15,322 705 182 622 360 
812 748 712 681 383 745 
1,690 2,261 2,540 1,642 1,012 1,760 
1,428 891 2,911 1,281 2,145 1,612 
2,661 842 1,560 448 846 1,588 
1,100 122 1,625 2,036 761 2,971 
375 1,399 || Robertson... 2,752 252 1,543 848 
1,698 928 3,924 606 2,115 1,428 
2,911 1,372 1,025 1,890 244 700 
2,661 1,032 777 289 383 298 
466 1,464 887 3,075 308 3,875 
2,297 3,599 38,320 6,332 | 18,040 | 11,969 
608 380 2,057 595 446 ,150 
1,220 1,902 48 184 1,257 403 
7,190 | 13,244 §,322 2,999 3,216 4,151 
216 1,039 3,893 382 2,541 045 
1,459 491 ,892 154 1,889 425 
709 1,585 835 64 607 179 
1,190 2,969 850 1,716 370 044 
2,224 178 802 1,169 360 1,826 
714 2,005 654 200 260 257 
2,667 1,041 2,325 410 1,111 923 
1,039 511 3,345 3,691 1,545 4,889 
258 374 54 1,082 382 3756 
77 441 3,777 783 2,495 1,358 
832 617 938 389 1,022 776 
437 2,582 2,010 261 1,595 693 
1 3,057 2,713 567 ,629 1,049 
5,767 | 14,627 
96 166 Totals.,..] 259,817 | 126,806 |167,343 |195,3g8 
2,798 430 


_ President (1932)—U 

Governor (1934)— 

_ Governor (1932)—McAlister, Dem., 168,075; Pope, Ind. Dem., 107,026; McCall, Rep., 121,397. 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Workers, 111; U. S. Senator (1928)—McKellar, Dem,, 


it ¢ 
75,329; Fowler, Rep., 120,259; Governor (1928)—Horton, Dem., 
Dem., 153,341; Bruce, Rep., 85,598 
195,430; Hooper, 


_ Governor (1930)—Horto’ 


 U. 8. Senator (1934)—McKellar, Dem 


U. S. Senator (1930) (long term)—Hull, Dem., 154,071; 


haw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. — 
cAlister, Dem., 198,743; Pope, Ind., 122,965 


195,516; Hopkins, Rep., 124,633. 


, Rep., 110,401. 
evine, Rep., 58,550. 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE. 


(Pres.), Tilden, Dem.; 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 
‘OW, 


(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
p., 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; 


., 43. 
~ (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
D., pik ack. St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
c F 
popetk Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 
‘Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh.. Sees es iain 
| Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
Me y 99-851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, 


ov.), Dem., 104,356; Rep., 105,104; Pop., 


Gold) Dem., 2,106; 
{ } 3,140. 


| i , ae 
100 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem teD.. 


123,180; Wooley, Proh., 


are not many more than 6,000 stars that are 
to ordinary eyes under the best of seeing con- 
ions. Half of these stars are always below the 
zon. That would leave about 3,000 visible at 
1 time were it not for the fact that the fainter 
ers disappear when close to the horizon, because 
ir light cannot penetrate the thick layers of mist- 
seca 
‘ e 


nt 

atmos) here. 

tuber of stars visible to the naked eye 
clearest 


t 
the and darkest skies is between 2,000 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324: Ohafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,876. 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 121,674; Rep., 133,999; $oc., 


.70 
1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep.; 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3.493 5 
1912’ (Gov.), Dem:, 114,369; Rep., 123,828; Soc., 
4,464: Proh., 2,702. 
1916 (Pres.),' Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


1916 (U. 3. Sen.), Dem., 143,718; Rep., 118,138. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 

1924 * (P: vis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep. 


(Pres.), Da: 
Sy et LaFollette, Progs., 10,656; Faris, 


UN peti Sarees ae OL 
Bae THE EYE CAN SEE 6,000 STARS. 


and 2,500. Haze, moonlight or the glare of the 
street lamps of cities may reduce this number by 
half or more. 

A field-glass brings out more than 50,000, while 
a telescope of two inches aperture raises the num- 
ber to hundreds of thousands. As the power of the 
telescope increases the star count leaps forward. 

It is estimated that the 100-inch reflector on 
Mount Wilson is capable of photographing more 
than a billion stars. - 


TEXAS. i : Fo = ‘ 
(Presidential vote, 1932; figures, official, as returned by the Secretary of State ef Texas.) 


Hoover,| Roos. Hoover, 
Counts. Rep. | Dem. COUNTIES. Rep. | 


San Jacinto 
San Patricio.... 


Cc 


‘Cherokee. 


Matagorda 

6|| Maverick. . . 

8)| McCulloch 
McLennan...... 
MeMullin..... a 


tee 


a Incomplete. 


ent (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Foster, eee Rep., 39,047. 
7; Jacksonian Party, 104; Liberty Party, 324. United States Senator ARR oon 


sident (1928)—Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, | 566,139; Kennerly, Pees 

341,032; ‘Thomas, Soc., 72 Foster, Workers, President (1920), Black and Tai 
et American Tete 7, 968; Socialist, 
8. Seriator OMCs 8 Dem., 439,375; In 1935 the U.S. Supreme Gou 
Rep., 95; Starr, Soc., 1,828. mou ly that Texas Democrats are leg: 
oye Benator (1930)—"Sheppaird, Dem., 266,550; | limiting their primary vote to white cit 


\! 


Election Returns—Texas; Utah; Vermont. 901 


PAST VOTE OF TEXAS. 
1876 a Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 1 Boll 641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644 


Parker, D ; ; vel 
i 1880" aia Seg nae Dem., 156, ae Garfield, ig tie of 342: Debs, Soc. 3 wee "200%, Rooee ‘s 


: Rep., 5 Weaver. Greenback, 05. 1908 (Pres.),@ Bryan, De , 217,302; Taft, R 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 225, 309; Blaine, 65,666; a SBrY Proh., L634; Debs, Soe iy $70 0: 
D., 93,141; St. John, Proh., 3,534. 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489: Taft, Rep., 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 234, 885: Harrison, 26,745; Roosevelt,’ Prog., 28,530; " Debs, Soc., 


Rep., 88,280; Streeter, U. Lab., 


24, 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136, 594; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ag 514; Buea an 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23.730. 64,919; Hanly, Proh., 1.9853 Benson, Soc., 968. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 288,707; Mardtiies oo, 
. pete 224, Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,853. 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8.1 
gl McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1/722: | 1924 (Pres.), Davis Dens 484,605; Coolidge, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, 'Progs:, 42,881 
UTAH. 
. (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. 1928. 1932. 1928, 
CounrTIES. | Roos., |Hoover| Thos., |Hoover] Smith, |} Counties. | Roos., | Hoover Thos., |Hoover| Smith, 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. Rep. | Dem. Dem. | Rep. Soe. Rep. | Dem. 
969 14; 1,149 936 || Rich. ..... 469 398K. cevcae 470 224 
3,048 78) 3,317) 2,488 || San Juan... 459 460 19 449 231 
4,829 80} 5,297| 4,748 || Salt Lake..| 48,012) 32,224) 1,332] 34,393] 34,127 
1,655 215) 2,184) 2,954]) Sanpete 3/600 3,147 86] 3,694) 2,482 
90 1 107 Sevier 03} 2,225 64| 2,424 4 
2,562 41] 2,508} 2,296]) Summit 2,028) 1,434 72) 1,748] 1,260 
1,333 145} 1,585 Tooele..... ,865) 1,407 48) 1,707) 1,421 
1,112 120} 1,317 965 || Unitah 1,778} 1,355 51 é 
1,125 26} 1,024 325 || Utah. ..... 12,140} 7,953 346} 8,771) 7,955 
278 21 347 310 || Wasatch 1,103} 1,042 18 340 
1,599 206] 1,823 682 || Washington] 1,648} 1,378 20) 1,686 857 
1,220 55) 1,557] 1,714|) Wayne 401 39 195 
; 618 13 566 Weber..... 11,541} 8,019 928) 9,934) 8,361 
. 1,916 57| 2,263) 1,440 [$$$ ee 
68 5 513 454 Total,.../116,750| 84,795) 4,087} 94,618} 80,985 


433 18 434 237 


President (1932)—Foster, Communist, 947. 
Seyprnor (1334) Bleed Dem., 116,031; Seegmiller, Rep., 85,913; Porter, Soc., 2,707; Bales, Com., 
0. 


, Sitges (1932)—Blood. Dem., 116,031; miller, Rep., peas Soc., 2,707. 
. Senator (1934)—King, Dem., 95,931; Colton, Rep., 82,154. 

; v s Senator (1932)—Thomas, Dem., 116,889; Smoot, Rep., 86,046; Soc., 2,464. 
President (1928)—Thomas. Soc.. 954: Foster. Workers. 47. 


PAST VOTE OF UTAH. 


: AES Dem. and People’s 64,607; 42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174; Soc.; 9,023. 
* 1896, 3: Bem Si: McKinley, Rep. 13-491 1914 ie os Sen.), Fusion, 53,128; Rep., 56,281; 
' 0c. 

Ede, BFR, BE METME | HR UREYY nym, Demy, 94025 yp Rep. 
; Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 137; Hanly, Proh., 149; Benson, Soc., 4 
ep. Os, ‘ide: Debs. Soc. 5.167 1916 CU. #) Ban), Dem., 80,895; Rep., 56,862! 
: 7. ae 0g 

+1904 {Gov.), Dem., 38,047: Rep., 50,837. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56,639: Harding, Rep. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 81,555: Debs, Soc., 3,159: F.-Lab 

"61,028: Debs, Soc., 4,895. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 77,337; Dayis, 
a 1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep., Dem., 47,001; LaFollette, Progs., 33, 662, 

c 

4 VERMONT. 

Si (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 

‘ 1932. 1928. 1928. 

4 |S $e 
. NTIES H , | Smith, |; Countries, | Hoover, | Roos., | Hoover, Smith, 
a oe f ce hen Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. 
a ee rd | ieee Gene henna eel 

- 247 2,003||Orange... 4,305 1,830 5,223 914 
Seemgin| Fae] Sat | Sid) Sasi] bat] ge) beh aa 

"3 4 6,616 ; utla; f ; 

; Ginciende $308 Pat 8,156 9,052 Washington 8/393 5777 9/891 4'408 
,587 1,397 1,703 $05||Windham . 7,347 3,659 8,410 2/398 
is tin. i} | 4.99: 61179 031 5,477 || Windsor . 9/353 4343 | 10,739 2:747 

x 

’ Se: 2,599 1,696 3,262 576|| Total....| 78,984 | 56,266 | 90,404 | 44,440 
President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 1533; Foster, Com., 195. 

§ o° rot as 3) Wile ae BoD, 81-686 67, Ke eas eee 28, 632; Butler, Soc., 771. \ 

eee en eo nith Rep. 75,620; Leamy, Dem., 54,159; Hutton, Soe., 604; Boyd, Com., 177. 

President (1928)—Varney. Prohibition. received 338 votes. 

PAST VOTE OF VERMONT. 4 arr Romania 

(res. Lib., 10, 927; 1904 (Pres.), Parker, i 

MEG I, Banda am 1908" “(Pies), Bryan, ont ete Boneh Rep. 

1876 ), Til 20,350; Hayes, ep, 39,552: Claflin, fe Arts i » 4s 


44, 12’ (Pres W tlson. "Dem., 15,354; Taft, Rep. 
ised (eres), Hancock, Dem. 19,3)6;, Garfield, | 19 x Prog., 23,132; Debs,,Soe., 928. 
"1884 (Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,331; Blaine, Rep., 191d CG. 8. Ben “Dem -Brog’-Proh., 26,776; Bep., 


514; St. John, Proh., 1,752. 35,137; 
sae (Pies Ma TO em. 16,785; Harrison, | 1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22 739; Hughes, Rep., 


Rep: i pisie 1 fh. ns Debs Boe. 
P h., 1,460. 40,295; Hanly, Pro 35 + 
892 2; Fi, Pes Dem., 16,325; Harrison, | 1916 . S. Sen.), ee soto; ee 
Rep., 37,992; Weaver People's. 44. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, pacaea,: eD., 
1896 (Eres), Bryan, Dem., 10,607; Palmer, Dem.,| 68,212; Waki Pro 774 
~ 1,329, McKinley Rep. 50. oui 1920’ (U.'S. Sen.), Dem., 19, 580; Rep. 69.650. 
1906. (Pres.). Bryan. Dem., 12,849; McKinley, | 1924 _ (Pres. ooltd R.- Rep. Dy 0/4 - Davis, 
Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Prob, 388, 16,124; LaFollette, 96 vce Proh., 3 


na ‘ 
ae I 


; 


, 


$02 Election Returns—Virginia. ay 


VIRCINIA. i 
e (Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) i im. 
Sn Sp UI SL a 
* 1932. 1928. i 1932. 1928. j 
N TIES. Roos., | Hoover,} Smith, | Hoover, COUNTIES. Roos., | Hoover,| Smith, | Hoover, 
Geen Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ' Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,458 527 1,826 1,367 || No’th’berl’d 630 245 286 744 - 
1,949 508 | L571 846 || Nottoway... 1,348 277 . 986 667 
1,293 1,095 622 1,642 || Orange... .. 1,253 309 846 732 
701 142 498 OTT Il PARE. a wee 1,851 1,261 1,02 1,58C 
1,764 195 1,442 447 || Patrick.... 1,342 486 883 1,191 
1,123 204 885 446 || Pitts’Ivania. 3,124 656 1,688 2,598 
3,285 2,806 1,444 4,274 || Powhatan. . 433 108 287 1 
2,606 1,541 1,507 2,679 || Prince Ed. . 970 196 699 494 
594 384 409 731 || Prince Geo. 597 115 428 235 
2,321 469 1,436 1,118 |} Pr’ess Fatt 1,451 432 841 1,040 
783 556 575 826 || Pr. Will’ 1,499 386 826 817 
1,808 1,209 1,200 1,575 || Pulaski . 2,314 1,109 1,821 1,998 
ae 1,361 52 922 245 || Rapp’ha’ ck 590 124 513 329 
Buchanan. . 1,372 727 1,365 1,333 || Richmond. . 461 192 292 467 . 
Bucki’g'’m. . 870 204 599 579 || Roanoke... 2,509 1,704 1,284 2,675 
Bae ames 4 1,692 301 967 801 |} Rockbridge 1,764 811 1,311 1,206. 
Caroline. . 1,076 270 639 638 || Rock’gham 2,750 2,194 1,402 3,822 
Carroll. . 1,537 1,461 1,117 2,459 || Russell... .. 3,274 1,386 2,511 2,006 
’ Charles Cy. 245 85 105 207 |) Scott. ...... 2,137 1,673 2,355 2,916 — 
Charlotte. - 1,300 169 1,112 403 || Shenandoah 2,635 2,514 1,589 3,420 
Chesterf’ld . 1,886 726 1,082 1,325 || Smyth. .... 2,287 1,843 1,937 2,751 
Clarke..... 841 124 740 248 || So’th’mton. 1,357 182 844 648 
Craig...... 649 302 489 451 || Spots’lv’nia 784 346 439 654 
Culpeper... 1,349 417 836 753 || Stafford... . 731 454 441 797 
Cumberl'd.. 11 84 4492 213 || Surry.. 653 73 541 157 
’ Dickenson, . 2,635 1,228 /1,879 1,868 || Sussex. 688 122 844 385 — 
Dinwiddie. . 1,028 104 945 332 || Tazewell! 2,713 2,005 1,979 3,072 
Eliz’th C’y . 1,227 700 807 1,122 || Warren.... 1,096 367 ae: 
Egsex...... 420 101 321 9 Warwick 645 242 298 465 
Fairfax 2,714 1,368 1,229 2,507 || Washingt’n 2,784 1,774 2,666 3,449 
Fauquier 1,999 379 1,531 9 Westm’)’nd 64 212 3 ; 
loys: -).).: 1,051 43 1,481 || Wise 5,276 2,405 4,559 4,504 — 
Fluvana, 579 7 447 2 Wythe:.... 1,866 ,589 1,516 ,040 
Franklin 2,245 812 1,861 1.529 || Yorks oo is. 457 309 94 2 
Frederick 1,536 456 1,140 1,006 = 
Giles...... 1,754 4,016 1,293 1,313 Total 144,796 64,093] 101,631 | 115,348 
Gloucester.. 916 260 587 
eeeeriana 629 166 431 318 CITIEs, x 
_ Grayson.. 2,306 1,624 1,713 2,728 || Alexandria . 2,941 1,199 1,307 P64 
Greene. . 394 258 259 423 || Bristol. . 1,252 307 922 630 
Green’sville, 692 112 519 318 || Buena Vista 258 164 172 267 
Halifax. ... 3,583 , 275 2,742 1,091 || ChT'tt’sville 1,287 409 992 | 708 
Hanover... 1,073 238 831 592 || Clift’n F’rge 917 328 591 781 
Henrico... . 2,458 1,291 1,349 1,887 || Danville 2,264 740 1,196 2,360 
He CEO 1,146 342 1,267 1,139 |; Fred’cks’ b’g 812 366 594 697 | 
ps) land. . 464 355 371 623 || Hampton. : 772 294 615 544 
Be of Wi'bt| 982 284 531 555 || Harris’ nbs 995 665 616 1,037 
_ James City. 302 116 201 204 || Hopewell.. . 957 342 482 505 
Ki'g George 475 203 309 413 || Lynchburg . 3,656 1,200 1,987 2,730 ; 
_K’gand Q’n 368 154 280 319 || Martinsville 739 DIS) hse. Eco 
K'g Will'm. 612 177 431 329 || N’p’rt News 2,703 1,515 1,951 3,118 9 
Sa psueaster-. 639 272 315 520 || Norfolk.... 8,814 4,403 5,888 8,392, 
Lee. 2,892 1,985 2,383 3,337 || Petersburg . 1,920 490 1,379 909. 
Loudoun. ::| ~ 2/440 600] 1,915 1,325 || Portsmo’th.| 3,344 1,840| 2,587 3,474 
_Louisa..... 879 366 734 772 || Radford... 542 341 373 5 24 
Lunenburg . 1,141 92 1,199 314 || Richmond. 14,631 5,602 10,213 10,767 
_ Madison. :. 849 522 580 772 || Roanoke. . . 6,215 3,195] 4,018 6.471 
_ Mathews. . a 652 488 431 855 || So. Norfolk. 597 329 158 865 
_ Mecklenb’g. 2,188 275 1,752 784 |} Staunton. . 988 551 733 | 1,026. 
Middlesex. i 595 127 . 397 318 || Suffolk... .. 1,013 265 637 573. : 
Montgom'y 1,805 | | 1,522 967 1,861 || Will’msburg 387 99 310 98 
_ Nansem’nd 1,264 196 737 649 || Winchester. 1,179 698 794 1,168 
(Pa | 8) IK) Stel ‘otiesl aaies | ne aadl eee 
: is 7 (0) ities} 59,183 25,544! 38,515 49;261 — 
" fe Ik. . 2,926 1,072 1,418 1,922 Moe, pe 


U.S. Senator (1934)—Byrd. Dem., 109,963; Page. Rep., 30. 


m'ton. 1,264 298 935 688 || Co’s & Cit’s | -203,979 89,637! 140,146 | 164. 609 
ee (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw, Proh., 1,843; Foster, Communist, 86; Father Cox, 


ma,t 
“i *prisident (1928) Foster, Worker, 1733, Thomas, Soc., 250, Reynolds, an Lab., 
_ Governor (1933, for unexpired term of ‘Swanson, resigned)—-Byrd, Dem. «» 119,377; Wise, Rep., 44,048, 


289 
_U.8. Senator (1930)—Glass, Dem., 112,002: hoo, Ind., 26,091; Morgan, Soc., 7,944. 
U.S. Senator (1928) ae Dem., 275,425; Scattering 436. hae 
- Governor (1933)—Peery, Dem., 122,820; MeWane, Rep., 40,377. Toe sae 1 
Governor (1925)—Harry F. Byrd of Winchester, Dem., won by over 60,000. j : 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Swanson, Dem., 116,393; McGavock, Rep., 42,903; Lewis, Ind., 2, 627. 


Gar ee ib bso VOTE OF VIRGINIA. 
es.), Greeley, Dem. and um 91,654; Grant, an (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., :146,080; McKint 
_. Rep., 93,468; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 42. 115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2, 150; Debs, cinley, Rep., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 139, 670; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pr 8), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep. 
95,588, 47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc. 56. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,586: Gartleld, | 1908’ (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 82,946: Taft, 
~ Rep., 84,020, Of the’ Hancock votes, 96,912 were | ,.52,573; Chatin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, ‘Soc., 255. 
east by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- | 1912  (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 90,332; Taft, Rep. 


. justers. 23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 24. RALE Debs, Soc., eaue 
‘1884 (Pres.), {Clevelana, D 1 1916 (Pr eS.), Wilson, Dem. 2,824: Hu 
"139,356; St. John, Pro n. 138 e328) Minne. Reps 49,356; Hanly, Proh., 783: Benson, sone ( 


Ome 

18 rea) Cletiand pon 161.070; Marson, | HE { § Sen soem oes CARDED. 
1892 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem.” 163,977; Harrison, | 1929 hres), Cox, Dem., 141.670: Harding, 
Rep. 113,356; Weaver, Peopie's, 12,275; Blawelly || “Chectense Warm noee gine eee 
1896 (Pres. > aren Dem. and Enos Popa): 1334 . aD eee oe 0A RG set Sit 


154,985: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., re : 
McKinley, Rep,, 135,388; Levering, Prcoh,, 2, bis foe eae an at ee Fe pare By 


wt 


Election Returns—W ashington. 903 


WASHINCTON., 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
ig? 1932 1928. 1932, 1928. 
[cay tie ani deel ba 
_  CovunrtrEs. | Hoover. Roos Hoover, Smith Countigs, | Hoover, | R 
; NY ; : E ; + poet ‘ . 
r Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dent Ren oo 
» Adams..... 867 1,504 1,474 807 |/Lincoin 1,748 +] 2,725 2,71 
; ; ; ae. 1748+] 2, 718 1,80 
Asotin Poet 960 1,994 1,812 777 |\Mason... |. 995 | 2'181 1,749 595 
Bee: 1,694 2,633 2,650 1,081 ||Okanogan. . 2,277 3,969 3,267 1,722 
Bs * 51584 7,316 7,682 2,239 |\Pacific....- 1,737 | 33099 3/254 1,524 
22 Jallam. . 1,870 31954 3,337 1,705 ||Pend Oreille 855 | 1.772 1,206 793 
GAL: 4'901 9,104 7,799 4,467 ||Pierce. . .. 19,006 | 38)451 | 35;274 | 17,426 
Columbia 71 1,491 1,328 689 |/San Juan 607 8 16 40 
Cowlitz. . | 3,767 5.443 5886 2 Skagit... _! 4,246 | 8,395 8,336 2,848 
ouglas.. . 1 379 1,941 1,761 $63 ||Skamania __ 444 9 
Aa ee 2 '035 ; 734 ||Snohomish .| 9,310 | 18,352 | 16,516 7,419 
klin . 838 1/540 1,339 802 ||Spokane...] 24'848 | 36,953 | 35's5s | 18% 
Garfield. . 669 1318 1,904 al2 Stevens...:| 2:247 | 4/262 3'813 parts 
ae 5 ‘g 3 |/Thurston...| 4.241 | 6/308 7,222 : 
GraysH'bor| 5,141 | 10,310 | 10,970 5,263 ||Wahkiakum 44 578 ere 
Island. .. 0: 1,517 1,518 556 |/Walla Walla| 4,653 | 5,578 6,778 2,860 
Jefferson 52 11994 1)475 812 ||/Whatcom..; 9/254 | 11/355 | 14/676 4,100 
Sie 63,346 | 108,738 | 96,263 | 46,604 |/Whitman...| 4'727 | 5'945 7,065 2/969 
Kitsap... _: 3,465 | 10,002 6,547 3,668 ||Yakima....| 115151 | 13/880 | 16,694 6,018 
ic : : 315 1,94 975 || Totais...| 208,645 |353,260 | 335, 156 
wis... 4647 | 81454 | 97264 | 3,599 i! ates pee 


President (1932)—Soc., 17,080; Lib., 30,308; Soc. Lab.. 1,009: Proh.. 1,540; Com., 2.972. 

U. 8. Senator See oe Dem., 302,606; Odlin, Rep., 168,994. 

U.S. Senator (1932)—Bone, Dem., 365,939; Jones, Rep., 197,450: Lib!, 28,859; Soc., 9,364; Com,, 2,183. 
Governor (1932)—Martin, Dem., 352,215; Gellatly. Rep., 207,497; Lib.. 41,710; Soc.. 9,987; Com., 2,532, 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,615; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,068; Foster, Workers, 1,541. 


” PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
; 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 
; 57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2.006. 1986 tone me Prot cae en ese ee eges 
; a 2 Tes.), OX, em., . 5 arding, ep., 
+ 1101540; Swallow, ‘Proh., 3,338; Debs, Soe. 10,008; | | 228137; Watkins, Prof. 3.700; Debs, Soa, 8,013 
&: ristensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep.. | 1990 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 68,488: Rep., 217,069. 
106,062; afin. Proh., 4.700; Debs, Soc.. 14,177, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., Progs., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
va eae’ Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc-Lab., 1,004; Foster, 


. . Workers, 761. 
ite 
“a DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL VOTE IN PERCENTAGES. 
“| s} » Lo) 
a SBP Rael 3 z\ ato betel 
Oo} 6 D Olda|m 3) 
ane BEEBE eee REL 
sisi & = = = 
" SREB EBEBEREEE & |@lAlO|FF| ala} mlapo 
} "32 |'28)'24/20|"16)"12|"08|"04)"00)'96)"92 "32 |'28/'24/'20/'16|’12/-08 '04/"00/'96|’92 
_ Alabama... .|g4.8| 51| 68| 68| 71| 69| 73| 77| 62| 67| 59|| Nevada... .| g0.9| 43| 24| 36| 53| 391 47| 34| 62] 81] 26 
¢ Arizona... . an 42| 35] 44) 57| 44|...|...|...|...|...||New Hamp.| 49/0] 41| 35] 39] 49] 40] 39/38] 38/ 26] 47 
_ Arkansas.” '|85/9| 60| 61| 58| 66| 44) 57| 56) 64| 74| 60||New Jersey.| 49.4| 40| 21] 29| 43) 41| 39) 35| 41] 36) 51 
California. .|58.4| 34| 8] 24| 47| 44] 33| 27| 41] 49] 44||New Mex. .| 62.0] 42| 43 431) aah 
Colorado... .|54.8) 34| 23 63} 44] 48] 45] 56] 85|.. || New York..| 53.3] 47] 31| 27] 45] 42! 42| 43) 43] 39] 50 
FeODN. . ....,< 47.2| 46| 28] 33) 42| 40) 36 41| 33] 50|| North Car .| 69.1| 45] 59] 57 59| 54| 60] 54| 53) 47 
Delaware. .|48.1) 35} 37] 42| 48] 47| 46) 44) 45] 40) 50/| North Dak.} 69.6| 44) 7) 18] 51) 35) 35] 20] 36 y 
Fio: .--|74.6| 40] 67| 62) 69| 72) 67) 72| 87| 70| 85)|Ohio....... 49.9] 34| 24 52 44|.34| 46] 47| 48 
‘191.6| 57| 74| 71| 91| 77| 63| 77| 69) 58) 58||Oklahoma..| 73.2] 35| 49] 44| 51] 47| 48°. .|... 
Tdaho..... 58.7| 34] 16] 34] 66| 33| 36) 26| 51) 78).. .||Oregon 57.9| 34| 24| 33| 46| 35) 34/19] 40] 48) 18 
Tlinois 55.0] 42] 23] 25] 43| 36| 39] 31| 45] 43) 49/|Pa........ 45.3| 34] 19| 27 33) 35| 23] 37] 36] 45 
In 54.0] 40} 41| 41| 47| 44] 47| 40] 47 47||Rhode Isl. .| 55.1| 50] 35| 33| 46| 39] 35] 36| 36| 27 
BtOWA...... 57.7| 38| 15] 25) 38! 41] 31| 40| 40/ 49||So. Carolina] 99.0| 91] 96] 96| 97| 95| 95| 95| 93) 85] 78 
7 oe. (63.51 27 33] 49| 39| 43] 27| 46] 51|.. .||So. Dakota.| 63.6| 39] 13] 19| 46| 44) 35| 22) 41 
Kentucky. -|59-0} 40] 46| 50 49] 49| 50/ 50] 49| 5i||Tennessee. .} 66.5] 46| 53| 48] 56] 53| 53] 55) 53] 52) 52 
-|92.8| 76| 76| 69| 92| 77| 85| 88] 79] 76] 76||Texas...... 88.1| 48| 74| 70] 77] 73| 74| 74| 66| 69] 57 
Maine... .- 43.2| 31| 22] 30] 47| 40] 33) 29| 35] 29) 41|/Utah...... 56.5| 45| 30| 39] 59] 33] 39] 33] 48] 83}. 
Maryland. .|61.5| 42| 41 53| 49] 49] 49| 47] 42] 53||Vermont.. .| 41.1] 33] 16] 23] 35] 15] 22| 19] 25] 17] 29 
Mass...... 50.6| 50] 25| 28] 47| 25] 36] 37| 23] 29] 45|| Virginia... .| 68.4| 45] 63] 61] 67| 66] 61) 62) 55 
_ Michigan. .|52.4| 29] 13] 22/ 45 28 33 26 39 44 46 Wash. 57-4 31 il al 48 28 32 19 43 55| 34 
Mississi ot. $39 $2 89 84 $3 89] 92| 93| 90] 91| 76 Wisconsin. | 63:4| 44| -7| 19| 43| 46| 37) 28| 36| 37| 48 
url. .|63.7| 44 43| 52| 48) 48| 47| 52| 56| 42||Wyoming. .| 51.1] 35| 16| 31| 55) 37| 40] 29) 41/3 
Montana.. .|58.8 19| 32) 57) 35| 46 59) 80, 37||U. States... .| 57.3] 41| 29] 34] 49] 42) 43] 37| 46] 47| 46 
Nebraska. .|62.9| 36| 29| 311 55 44! 49| 26| 48| 52| 12 


perce: D cratic ptesi- | 28.8; (1920) 34.2; (1916) 49.2; (1912) 41.8; (1908) 
: Montiel pore retin ce conl eae ts the hon | 43.0; (1904) 37.5; (1900) 45.6; (1896) 46.8; (1892) 
try as a whole were—(1932) 57.3; (1928) 41.2; (1924) | 46.1. 

: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DEMOCRATIC VOTE BY STATE GROUPS. 
: 1892. | 1896. | 1900. | 1904. 4 1912. | 1916. | 1920. | 1924, | 1928. 


e 


1 ; i 30a : 
90 "195 | .159 | 1151 | (146 W143 | 1128 | 155 | .182 | .106 


096 |. ; : ; 
320 |; “367 | 1321 | .356 | .323 | .356 | .347 | .325 | 304 
O20 rit “Ooo 047 054 (055 | (053 | .039 | .011 | .070 


E f ’ 0 : } i 3 : 
“098 ‘037 | 1032 | 026 | 1033 | .066 | .084 } .043 | .025 | .059 


1932 


COUNTIES Roos., | Heover, | Smith, |Hoover, ||COUNTIES 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 5 


Roos., |Hoover, 
Den. Rep. 


Monongalia} 10,319 
Monroe.... 3,267 
Morgan... 

McDowell... 


Barbour... 
. Berkeley. « 


Pendleton. - 
Pleasants... 
Pocahontas 
Preston. 
Putna 
Raleigh... . 
Randolph. . 
Ritchie. ... 


263,748 


: 3 pee ee 
4,519 2,31 5,860}/ Total. .... 12 330,731 
7,801 3 904 


President (1932)—Thomas, Soc., 5, 133; Upshaw, Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 

Governor (1932)—-Kump, Dem., 402, 32. Townsend, Rep., 342 ,660; Snider, Soc., 2,788; Stone, Com. a 
¥ President (1928)—Varney. Pron., 1, 703; Thomas. Soc., 1,313: "Foster, Workers, 401. 
U.S. Senator (1934)—Hoilt, Dem., 349/882: Hatfield, “Rep., 281,756. 
--U. 8. Senator (1930)—wNeely, Dem., 342, 437: Jones, Rep., 209,42 7. 

U. S. Senator (1928)—Hatfield, Rep., 337, 266; Neely, Dem., 317,620; Holt, Soc., 919. 
_ Governor (1924)—Gore, Rep., 303, 587; Fisher, Dem., 261, 845: Bosworth, Soc. ce 7,218. 
z e Senator (1924)— Goff, Rep., 290,004; Chilton, Dem, 271,809: Holt, Soc., 7,751. 

S. Senator (192 22)—Neely, Dem., 198,853; Sutherland, Rep., 185,046; Holt, Soc., 4,895. 


PAST VOFE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


ae 
87: ek ), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; Grant, 132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, Soc., 1, L574 
ste 1908 (Pres.j, Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, " Rep.. 7 
+ aero. fers)» ‘Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 137.869: Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., me 
oe as ee 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, 
ty 188 a cok. Dem., 57,391; Garfield, Rep., 56,667; Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Bees 


46, Sa Greenback, 9,079. 15,336. 
vf 1884’ (Pi VS “Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, Rep., | 1912 (Gov.), Dem., 119,173; Rep., 127. +942; Soce. i: 


ae: “834 913; St. John, Prob., 939; Butler, Greenback, jones in 316. jdp ata eee 
0. Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 3; Hughes, Rep., 
1888 “(Pres Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc. Ne150. 
tep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United | 1916 (Gov.), Dem., 143324; Rep., 140,569. _ 


1916 (U. S. Sen.), Den., 138,585; Ri : 
‘Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison au ; : 7“ a 


80, ra Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 1918 (U.S. Sen.). Dem., 97,715; Rep., 
ryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Soe., 2,288. 
almer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., at 8; MeKinley, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 290, 789; Harding, 
;L roh., 1, 282.007; Watkins. Proh:. 1.528: Debs. So 
98, 807; Meiintey,, Rep., | 1924 (Preg.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; de 
9; Woolley, Proh.,’ 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 257,232; ‘LaFollette, Progs., 36,723; 
eres. 2b Parker, Dem., 100, 881; Roosevelt, Rep. Amer., 1,072 


VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS, 1932, 1934. 


1932. 1934. 1932. 
State. |— 
Rep. 


16,133 


i 9,270 rev P ests aa 
208/956]. 279/932 252,693 - 120,494, 152]15,896,895, 


f 
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WISCONSIN. 
(Presidential vote, 1932, 1928.) 
1932. 1928. 1932. 1928. 
_ Counties. | Roos., |Hoover|Thos.,| Smith,|Hoover CounNrTIESs. | Roos., |Hoov 
a ’ js ; -» |Hoover|Thos., ‘ 
¥ Dem. | Rep. | Soc. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. Bon. ay he 
Adams...... SAG 7771s 33 14] 1,624||Marinette...] 6,508 "5,24 
120 : 9 8 
Ashlan 5,403 2,646] 170] 3,570] 3,639||Marquette..| 2'504| 1/365 ; 3 $333 oe5e 
arn 7413 3852 $23 7185 8.458 Milwaukee. . 170,202 5a’ '693/32, sft 110/668] 82/025 
- Brown 19/990] 7150] 453) 16,465] 9'37illocente’ 7” Baath veers a’353| Sent 
711 3,02 
2,742 
214 


3,5 
4,078 
5,093} 2,958 5} 3,091] 4,025 
_ Manito 15,696} 4,573) 480) 10,292) 7,519/| Totals... .|707,410|347,741]53,379|450,259|544,205 
Marathon. . 17,744| 6,210] 5831 10,675] 10,127 


President (1932)—Upshaw, Proh., 2.672; Foster, Communist, 3,112; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 494. 
Governor “got Bs age ette, Progr., 373,093; Schmedeman, Dem., 359,467; Greene, Rep., 172,980; 
_ Nelson, Soc., 44,589; Com., 2,454; North, Proh., 857; Ehrhardt, Soc.-Lab., 332 
- . Governor Gierat—senvroemneh: Dem., 590,114; Kohler, Rep., 470,805; Metcalfe, Soc., 56,965. 
P U. 8. Senator (1934)—LaFollette, Progr., 440,513; Callahan, Dem. 223,438; Chapple, Rep., 210,569; 
_ Sheehan, Soc., 44,453. 
4 U.S. Senator (1932)—Duffy, Dem., 610,236; Chapple, Rep., 387,668; Seidel, Soc.,"65,807. 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 18, 213; Foster, Workers, 1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, 


“4 Proh., 2,245. 
Sicrrdinor (1930)—Hammersley, Dem., 170,020; LaFollette, Rep., 392,958; Metcalfe, Soc., 25,607; 
“Taynton, Proh., 14,818; Blair, Com., 2,998. 
J U.S. Senator (1928)—La Follette, Rep., 635,379; Markham, Ind. Rep., 81,302; Emerson, Proh., 21,359; 
_ Koeppel. Soc. Lab., 3,053; Kasun, Workers, 1,463. 
Governor ae) a arg Rep., ore 738; Schmedeman, eg ne 368; Hauser, Soc., 36,924; Buck- 
nam, Proh., 6,477; Ehrhardt. Soc. La 938; Hayes, Workers, 
4 Wisconsin al 1928, voted to ask as ptgarate to et the fesse Frohibition Enforcement Act. This 
; was done and Kohler amit the Repealer on May 29, 1929. 
U.S. april (1926)—Kearn Dem., 66,672; eg) Rep., 299,759; Rosa, Ind., 111,122; Krzycki, 


; Tittemore. Ind., 23, 823: Sanford, Proh., 9, 
ee (1924)-—Blaine, Rep., 412,255; Lueck, Dem., 317,550; Quick, Soc., 45,268; Bucknam, re 
11,816: Alanne, Workers’ Party, 4, 07; Shuttleworth, Ind,, 4,089; Snover, Soc. Lab., 1,452. 


PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN. “ame 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; Reps 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, Soc.; 


Grant, Rep.. 104,992. 1904 "(Pres Parker, Dem... 124,107; Roosevelt 
1876 (Pres.). Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep» | ““pey ” 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc.. 
130,068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 8 3 30. eee 
1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep. 


: Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, | “947,747; Chafln,” Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
ba oe or 4,807; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem:, 164,228; Taft, Rep., 


ies. 46,453; Blal 33, be Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 
D 1 53; ine, : 

188 eon Mee Sona. *Proh., 7,649; Butler, | 1912 (Gov.), Dem., 167,316; i Ree. "437% 360; Soc., 
Green 598. ie oe. 

‘Pres. D 155,243; Harrison, | 1914 (U: S. Sen.), Dem., 134,925; Rep., 133,966; 
age re, evel. Proh’, 14,415; Streeter, | Prog., 9.276; Soe. Deni. (744. 

., 8,561. 

1890 Gov), Dent, 160,388: Rep., 132,068; U. Lab. | 221, 323; ‘aay, Proh., 7,166; * Benton, Soc., 

7; Proh., 11,246. 

Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, oes 
| teens, 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, | 1955°¢pravy. Cox, Dem’, 113, 422; Harding,, Re 


Rep., Ry 

| __Proh., 13,132. 498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041, 

1894 (Gov,), Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop. 1920 (U.S. Sen.), Dem. and Ind., ,029; Rep., 
25,604; Proh. an 11,240. 281.576; Soc.. 66.172: Proh., 5.10’ 

1896 (Pres.), B Dem. and poopie (Populist), 1934 (Pi me LaFollette, Progs., 453, ite 


"1 (Gold em., 093; Re Davis, 
6o,340:. Palen, 68051; pe Proh., 7,799. eps are 8778: Faris, Proh., m5918! J i Johns, Soc.- 


1900 _(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley! Lab. 411;’ Wallace, Comm.’ Land, 


906 = Election Returr 


@residential vote, 1932,1928.) 
1032, 1938. vara 1932. 


Copiers. Hoover, | Roos., | Hoover, | Smith, || Counriss, Hoover, Roos... 
Rep. Dem. 2 D 


Sheridan... 
5 pdb 
2 ee) gies 


---| 39,583 54,370 


President (1932)—Thomas. Soe,. 2.829; Foster, Com., 180. i ; 
Governor 193 —Mitler, ‘Dem., 54,305; Clark, Rep., 38,792; Sky, Soc., 527; Willer, Com., 156., 
Governor (1932)—Miller, Dem., 48,130; Weston, Rep. Bs 44,692. : 
ayes ig pee a aa Socialist.’ 788. 

: U. S..Senator (1934)—O’Mahoney, Dem., 53,859; Carter, Rep., 40,819. 

i ‘U. S. Senator (1930)—Schwartz, Dem., 30, 259; Carey. Rep., 4 626. 


‘ PAST VOTE OF WYOMING. 
92 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, People’s, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; Taft, Rep... 
aes Bidwell, Proh.. 530. d ‘People’s (opal); 14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760, 
res.),” Bryan, Dem. an copies opu 16 (Pres.), W , Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Re’ 
ee ae) Pe. oe rier’ 164: age tes 1008 bags Hany eron 373: Benson, ‘Boe. 1,4 
Bptraga *| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Re 
04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., Bode. Roosevelt, Rep., 35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debse Soc., 1,2! 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. Christensen, F.-Lab.. 2,180. 
908 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem., 14,918; Taft, Hep., | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFolleti 
arp 846; Chafin, Perone 66; Debs, Soc.. 1.715. Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868. ‘i 


1904. 1908. 1912. 1916. 1920. 1924. 
R. | D.| R.|D.| R. | D.| R. | D.| Pr.| R.| D.| R.| D.| R. |-D. [LaF} R. 
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5 FS 23] 277|....| 246 
a electoral vote for Vice-President in 1896 was: Republican. 271: Democrati 


Presidential Vote, by States, 1932, 1928. 
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Y POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1932 BY STATES. 
: (Compiled from official sources under South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representatives,) 
- States. 008. Hoover ine States.| Roos. | Hoover, |Thos State ¥ 
7 ae $ R = -» |{States.; Roos. | Hoover, | Thos., 
; A Dem. Rep. Soe ia | Dem, — Rep. Soc. Dem. Rep. Soc. 
Ala...) 207,910} 34,675] 2,030|/Me...] 128,907] 166,631| _2,489|/Onio. .|1,301,69811,22 
Ariz... 13284] 36,104) 2,618/|Md.--) 314,314] 184/184] 10,489 Okla. || ’316;408 "Tae 168 nee 
é ay a0 reticy 28,467} 1,2 M 0,148 736,959) 34,305]/Ore.+.| 213,871] 136,019] 15,450 
Gam] aoe] Severs] Sani Mulch | Soguse] S85508) SOaSIRS feted dseaas| onag 
Olo. . , 5 ’ F 95 5, oa ay ESB 
Conn.| 281,632} 288,420 20,480 } 140,168 5180 "68 Ss. Gar 1oeSa7 om ’ 4 138 
4 a: i 54,319 57,073) = 1,376))1 1,025,406] 564,713) 16,374]/S 183,515 99,212) 1,551 
7 hag “a een 69,170 127,286 78,078] 7,891}|/Tenn 259,817} 126,806] 1,786 
het 6 34,118 19,86; 359,082} 201,177] 9,876]/Texas 760,348 97,959} 4,450 
‘Idaho.| 109,479 71,312 4 5 28,756 RA OTE). Satta Utah 116,750 84,795| 4,087 
es. 1,882,304 1,432,756] 67,258 100,680} 103,629 947//Vt. 56,266 78,984) 1,533 
Ind. 862,05 677,184) 21,388 806,630) 775,684] 42,998/|Va 203,979 89,637 2/382 
owa. 598,019} 414,433) 20,467 95,089 54,217} _1,776||}Wash 353,260] 208,645} 17,080 
an..} 424,204) 349,498] 18,276 2,534,959] 1,037,963]177,397]|W. Va.| 405,124) 330,731 133 
Ky...| 580,574) 394,716] 3,8 497,566) 208,344] 5,591!| Wis 707,410 aa 741) 53,379 
La....| 249,418 18,853| . 2.45. 178,350 71,772] 3,521||Wyo 54,370 ,983| 2,829 


Total—Roosevelt 22,821,857; 


- Reynolds, Socialist-Labor, 33,276: Foster, Com- 


Hoover 15,761,841; Thomas 884,781. 


In Louisiana, Nevada and Oklahoma the name 


Mmunist, 102,991; Upshaw, Prohibition, $1,869; Har- | of Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for President, 


vey, Liberty, 53,425; Coxey, Farm-Labor, 
_ seattering, 69,173; total vate—39,816,522, 


7,309; 


was not on the ballots. In Oklahoma, if not in the 
other states just named, the name of the Socialist 
candidate was written in on a number of ballots. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 BY STATES. 
pe eFigures compiled from Official Sources by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives.) 


69 
4 2,960) 328 
193,003} 6,205) 320 
81,070 837| 293 
164,655).......]. 
81,179) 1,068).. 
223,626) 1,701) 636 
792,758] 6,262) 2,464 
96,7 3,516] 2,881 
396,451| 6,774| 4,853 
924,539}. v a0. of even o's 
662,562} 3,739)...... 
78,578) 1,667 sviee 
197,959} 3,434]... 


Be Foster's vote includes 104 for Gitlow in California. 
Labor, received 622 in Tora 0 


500 in New Jersey, 4,211 in New York, 1,515 in Ohio, 
1,564 in Oregon, 380 in Pennsylvania the Indus- 
trialist Candidate, 416 in Rhode Is 180 in Vir- 
ginia, 4,068 in W. mn, and Bei in Wisconsin: 


‘The report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
_ Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, shows that on June 30, 1935, the re- 
ources of the Foundation were $30,807,044. 
We this total $17,020,500 are held as general en- 
dowment, $1,383,000 as ap rh of the os bri 
Ed Enquiry; $11,575 as a reserve for 
educational En Saag ion liabilities, accruing after 1928 
{02,000 to assist colleges and universities to adopt 
P eee anutory ak of retiring allowances, and 


an emergency reserve. 

the year the Foundation began the pay- 

men 27 new allowances in pensions of an annual 
“value a 174,712 to former teachers and widows. 

professors retired at an average age of 


57. after an a hh e service of 35.88 years. 
= of $ 


‘an annual total 140,337 will be paid in 


t this increase ti ‘o approximately $2,241,- 
00 in ak epeut 1944, ‘and then begin to decrease until 


Smith, evan 8 F peer Hoover, Smith, {~Thom’ eee 
Den.” iW'kK States. Rep. Dem. Soc, |W'k'rs 
127,797 460]......]]/ Nevada....... 18,327 14;5000]|).2)4/s\~ ail eeeie sare 
oy) See 184|| New Hamp. 115,404 80,715} 455 173 
119,196 429; 317|| New Jersey.... 926,050] 616,517} 4,897; 1 rane 
614,365) 19,595) 216]| New Mexico... 69,645 48,21 158 
133,131 ,472| 675|| New York.....| 2,193,344] 2,089,863 107, 332 sae 876 
252,040] 3,019} 730|| No. Carolina. | 348,992| 287,078]. 
36,643 os 59 106,648] “842°” 936 


No. Dakota... 
Ohio.... 


Rhode Island. . 


ef OS wv ene 283 
So. Carolina... 3,1 62,700 4 ee 
So. Dakota... . 157,603} 102,660 443) 232 
Tennessee..... 195,388 167,343 631; 111 
"POSER ay ocieta 367,036) 341,032 722) 209 
WAR ok haem 94,618 80,985 954 
Vermont...... 90,404 44, ants 
Virginia....... 164,609} 140,146 250} | 173 
Washington... 335,844| 156,772] 2,615! 1,541 
West Virginia.. 375,551| 263,784) 1, 213! 401 
Wisconsin..... 544,205| 450,259) 18,213] 1,528 
Wyoming..... 52,748 29,299 seek: “wae 
United States. ./21,392,190115,016,443|267,420]48,770 
total—21,603. 


Varney, ah ier a got 6,496 in Indiana, 2,728 
in Michigan, 160 in New Jersey, 3,556 in oe 38: 0 
in Pennsylvania, 338 in Vermont, 1,703 in West 
Virginia and 2,245 in Wisconsin; total—20, 106. 

Webb, Farmer Labor, got 1, 092 in Colorado, 3,088 
in Jows, zs ved in Oklahoma, and 927 in South Dakota; 
total— 

The total vote, oe Ngee include blank, void, 
defective—36,879,4 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 


about 1985, when all of the approximately 2,644 
teachers who have expectations from the original 
non-contributory pension plan of the Foundation 
and their widows will have received their allowances 
and pensions. 

To take care of such increases the Foundation has 
accumulated a reserve fund which now cont 
over $11,500,000 to be spent, principal and interest, 
leaving the ‘original endowment intac’ 

The Carnegie Foundation during the 29 years has 
paid out in retiring allowances to professors and 
pensions to their widows, over $28,976,866, 

Up to June 31, 1935, former teachers had received 
from the Foundation allowances totaling: Harvard, 
$2,397,854; Yale, $1,858,929; Pa 82, 050,515; 
Cornell, $1,338,118; Cal fornia, 
$531,597; Toronto, $767,595 

More of the recipients of the retiring allowance 
have lived in New York State than in any other, a 
te Pid 374. Massachusetts is second, with 344, 
and Pennsylvania third, with 156. 

rue told. %. 328 allowances and pensions have been 

anted to teachers in 41 different states; 6 Canadian 
Erovinces and Newfoundland. 


7,031; Tulane, 


pretties ; 
i . § Rice nae a eck * er : P aed 
, ‘ = ete / . ar a eee: be Ae = 
908 —_-- Presidential Vote, by States, Ze 

PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, BY STATES, 1924-1896. 2 
~ es : : (Compiled from official sources and revised.) é 

i 1924. Ste 

: POPULAR VOTE. ee 
mn es Electoral Wale | Fos-| 


f Coolidge | Davis, |La Foll’te, Faris,| Na- | lace, |Jonns | ter, thes 
aot _—_—_—_—-—— Rep” Dem. /[|Ind. Prog.| Proh.|tions,|Com.| Soc, |Work-| Total — 
R. and Soe. Amer.| Land.|. Lab. | ers’. a 


carte 5,005] 112,966 8,084 ..--] 166,593 
iat i 5 235 ag .| 73,961 


O FArikansas' cesses cc|- 9 
ay ‘California...... 
~ Colorado 


RASATIAS Pomciewse. + Sy 

: Kentucky....... roils - 855 88,465]..... 

PE TSOMIAIATA syoie irene «fs sy! 5 YEH A cong Inns oie fblbicater | 0 & 
VERANO. ose so y's Sosa, 01B8,440): - 4,964) (721,882), ci Sie iia eke a 


— 
Cr OO BR OO COD 


as 


North C De, 
rth Dakota. 


Heo 


aw) 


: wo 
» C1@cr 


seeceeels-- ef 2U J L10U,ULZ0) Z2O4,0UD) S2,50]1]. 2... [eee referee ecto r en efor ene 
tee we fe wwe e tee eee] LOL]... 3 ay 


5 Pe 
311,614 68,11 2,918).2... 
41,858 12,868 DDL TAN Se niey icane N ier * 


EE 2S) ea DY peer ee Stee ac 2a 
136 '15,725,016} 8,385,586! 4,822,856|57,551 23,86 


La Follette’s vote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his to 
_ that of Farmer-Labor and Progressive combined; in Connecticut_and New -York his total is Socialist 
“2 mes ve combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined: his vote in 
North Dakota was as a Non-Partisan; in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his total 
ialist and Farmer-Labor combined. *La Follette received the 13 electoral votes of Wisconsin. 


+ 


1920. 


Wat- Chris- 
Cox, kins, tensen,|| State. 
Dem. | Proh. . F.-L. 


163,254 EX ioc 
4 : 


Cox, 
Dem. 


ers Sate eL 0g 
BP ee Neg ae ee 


é 13 eemereebielsie (Te ea 
: 119,608) 5,947] 9,600]... ... Total .|16,152,200|9,14 408 


_ Electoral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox Dem., 127. v Bios / 
_ The total popular vote in 1920° was 26,705,346, including 265,411 for miscellaneous can 
i < : \ sHaneous cand 


+) 


te 


a ia 


Presidential Vote, by States, 1916, 1912, 1908. 


1916, 
Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, | Benson, Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, 
Rep. Dem. Proh. Soc. State. Rep. Dem. Proh. 


4 _——_—_$—$ _$_$—__. 
3,065 ie Ld a Labor, 13,403. 


: E Beier vote 1916)—Wilson, De Re 
‘ The total yobe in 1916 was 18, 528, 543 yang 41, $647k iiseensebnes independent ballots, 


1912. 


Roose- Roose=" 


22,809} 99,409 43,723) 43,779 303 
269,352) 211,645 3,187 
31,163] — 33/693 12 
869,115} 759,426) 19,03 
120,988) 168,38 
oath} 55,206) 0 y.. ne cle 
514,753) 604,161 8,080 
97,233) 148,113 1,646 
126,813] 120,087 2 
03,734) 521,784) 28,525 
44,858 0,394 
1,551 GT. 846). cena: 
64,217) 59,191 11,774 
116,223) 153,282 
64,999] 268,514 1,985 
54,137} 84,02 4 
40,250) _ 22,708 709 
49,356} 102,824 783 
167,244] 183,388 6,868 
143,124) 140, 7 
221,323) 193,042 7,166 
inn Wet Clas, 21,698} 28,316 373 
14,612 
Per opal 8,538,221 9,129,606 220,506 
141 
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Benson, 
Soe. 


585,113 


e. Tait, Wilson, velt, Debs, State. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, 
a Rep. Dem. Prog. Soc. Rep. Dem. Prog. Soc. 
22,680 3,029] |N. 32,927 34,724 17,794 1,980 
3,163)|N. J. 88,834] 170,282) 145,409 15,900 
8,153]|N. 17,900} 22,139 ; « 2,859 
79,201||N. 455,428] 655,475} 390, 63,381 
16,418||N. C ,139} 144,507 ,667 117 
10,056} |N. 0 29,555 : 6,966 
556]|Ohio 278,168 4,834 80° 144 
4,806||Okla 78 119, 15685 eee 41,674 
1,026}|Ore 34,673| 47,064) 37,600 13,343 
1,960||Penn 273,305} 395,619} 447,426] 80,915 
81,278)|R. »703 ,412 16,878) 2,049 
36,931)|S. C 36 “ 1,29 164 
TS OCTHS. 9D... fs Sa olale set i 58,811 4,662 
26,779||Tenn 59,444) 130,335) 53,725 3,492 
11,647||Tex 26,745| 219,489} 28,530] 24,896 
5,249|| Utah »100 6,579 9,023 
,D41]/Vt. 23.332 15,354] 22,132 928 
996) |Va 23,288] 90,332] 21,777 820 
12,616||Wash c 86,84 113,698} 40,134 
Za, SUL Way VE os gets 56,66 113,046 97 15,336 
125,856] 27,505|)Wis.......-.- 130,695) 164,228) 62,460) 33,481 
3,645 2,061|;Wyo,....... 14,560 15,310 9,232 2,760 
466 ee ee 
133 456 Tease Total 53.0. 3,483,922|6,286,214|4,126,020| 897,011 


Electoral vote (1912)—Wilson, Dem., 435; Taft, Rep., 8; Roosevelt, Prog. 


1908. 


Bryan Chafin, 
Taft, Brya Chafin, Debs, g 
Rep. Den Prob. Soc. Dem. Proh. 


Ax : : 29326 827 
tanh. Ss 126/997| 131,099) 5,179 


“Blectoral vote (1908)—Taft, Rep., 321; Bryan, Dem., 162; total popular vote, 14,887,133. 


5,620 3,313|| Reimer, Soc. L., 29,079. _ Chafin, Proh., 208,923. 


88. 
The total vote in 1912 was 15,031,169, including 'e progressive and other miscellaneous ballots. 


Roose- 
velt, 
Rep. 


22, 472 


20,489 
7,628,834|5,084,491| 259,257 


34,93 
138,558] 52,921 


Se inoteral vote (1904)—Roosevelt, Rep. 336; Parker, Dem., 140. 
- The total vote was 13,523,519, rotadiaie 114,753 miscellaneous ballots. 


Me- Wool- 
Kinley, | Bryan, ley, 
Rep. Dem. Proh. 


nisee i 37,1 
eb... vod 114,013 
Electoral ‘vote (1900)—MeKinley, Rep., 292; Bryan, Dem., 
wes a er in 1900 was 13,964,518, including 50,232’ for sve aanie candidates. 


1896. 


Palmer, Lever- 
R Nat. 
D.,Peop.| Dem. 


4 . 42,53 
103,064! 115,999 
Electoral vote (1896)—McKinley, Rep., 271; Bryan, Dem., 176. ’ 
The total in 1896 was 13,813,243, including 131,529 eauenilaaceee ballots. 


=" 


Congressional Apportionment. 911 


APPORTIONMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


vf RaTtos UNDER CONSTITUTION AND CENSUSES. 


. 


Con- 
stitu.) 1790. 1800. }1810.|1820.|1830.|1840.|1850.|1860.]1870.|1880.]1890.]1900.}1910. |1930. 


State. 3 2 ol oc oa een eae Wepre 

i] S i=] S > So J ° ~ 19 _- coal nN ~ i 
SPeleres;s eS, 2; 812) 8 ls) 8) So base 

S , ol < a 

& % s s & x g 8 a %3 5 ne 3 wet Ss 

7 ne _ Soe | et fal nN Nn 

4 BS Nel 7 ees ae RSS 5 eR a BOs 
REPRESENTATION. 

5 7 7 6 8 8! 9 9; 10] 9 

SE By ORE Pe SERS eg (aaa ae Me Tay oi] Feira Dare igi (eum ee of (Meg i 1 

i 2 3 4 5 6 7 el ee 

2 2 3 4 6 g 8] 1] 20 

RNS LAR eae 1 1 2 3 4] “4 

4 4 4 24.) 4c] aes 5| 6 

1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 2 2 2 3 4] 5 

8 8 7 9} 10] 11] 11] 12] 10 

SER ELS © 2) CARs Pears UT OPMnan NE be (Vag Wade 1 1 1 209 
7 9] 14] i9 | 20] 22] 251 27}. 27, 

10{ 21]. 11] 134 13] 13] 13 }° Ja) aa 

2 2 ee ae I es eg 9 

Le os Sa ES pana | ee rage «ae 1 3 7 4 eas Sle our 

13} io} 20%) 9) \ 210i}? 21.) ane eae 9 

3 4 4 5 6 6 6 7 | a80lhes 

8 7 6 5 3 4 a} 4) og 

8 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6] 6 

12| 10}-31 | 10] 15°] 124-013) (22 [eee 

1 3 4 6 9] 31} 12°} (324 [asie az, 

EE dal (Sape  fee 5 2 2 3 5 Pie eties texts th 2) 

2 4 5 5 6 7 7 8. Sian 

2 5 7 9] 13)) 14:40 1b¢1) 16s aay 

1 1 1 Vibe 

3 6 6 Ghlaan 

1 1 1 1 1 

2 2 2 2g 

7 8] 10 12 | 14 

; 34°] 34187] 43] 45 

, 9 9| 10} 10] 11 
Ee ge Reed to Os- 5s Loa s cfos apse ss fice sd focaecPseset pss. 1 1 2 3 2 
Ee eee Bee 1 14] 19 |° 21 | 21] 19 |''20] 21] 21] 21) 22] 924 
Se eo circ 5 Bd od dae asn sek fem 34) P'S are Ee wn a Foie ney Palbrn ds « faletces sta any style sens 5 8 9 
MME edits fo, 2. | sascchucdc.(ooscbes. cs i i i 1 2 2 Ce 3 
Pa... 8] i3 | is |'°23' | 26°] 28} 24°]. 25 | 24] 27] 28] 380] 32] 36] 34 
at 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3. eae 
3, C 5 Me CED ae Oe Pcs Wes aig OL ee a ara a2 g 
ices eae lg aed er i3'|"ii'|'"i0"|'""8']"“i0°'} 10] 10] 10] 10] 9 
a a eel ee a 2 po ee! 6] 11] 13] 16] 38] 21 
IEE eM PSN Sion aioe o [serene Leaecatnioces |e eas 24s De eal eons 1 1 2| 2 
eS pe eee 2 4 6 5 5 4 3 3 3 2 3 2 Ci 1 
eva... . 40°|> 10) 221 22 | ‘22 | 21). 15] 124,11 9} 10} 10] 10] 10] 9 
ge a gM wa Dai ASaean Set Pepaemeea aaa Mme (een) evap 1 2 3 5| 6 
IE Sets Sacchi aN wes pf sv o]ce ao ahh iveale owbsiley cee 3 4 4 5 6 6 
RS SS RSID) Meare eed ene Bri 2 3 6 8 9 10 ut 11 10 
im WY0....--]----- Par ees Sa de kas [ae oo es ab Netivic Seale Wee also os'a.Eae yo rae 
Total. ..|-. 65 | 106 | 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 232 | 237 | 243 | 208 | 332 | 357 | 391 | 435 | 435 


i 


Census if lusions as to reappor- The States which have not redistricted are Con- 

Bee eiite i ne Cioran figures oe rhe necticut, 1; Illinois, 2; New York, 2; North Dakota, 

48 States for 1930—122,093,455—for a House of | 2; Ohio, 2; and Oklahoma, 1. Florida, in hor 
% Members, gave a basic number for each Con-| was divided by the Legislature into 5 congressio 


i District of 280,674 and the allotment | districts. 
cae state is given in the last column of the 


table above. 


97.441| 781,546|405,734|24,675|348,986 
| RRS ay Slate a a Sa apaat 
a a 1018203 1,0027833|462:789|23.848|454,351 


< WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION (EXPORTS). 
[= +| World Prod. United States. te World Prod. ~ United States. 
“a Year. eee | ear. ee 
- - | Re-ex-| Con- (Cal.) Total. Plan- Im- |Re-ex-]| Con- 
eee #| Forel. aden paral ports. | sump. tation. } ports. | ports.} sump. 
Loni Lon. Lon Lon: Long Long Long | Long | Long 
¥ Tons. Tons. Tone Fons. tiene Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons.| Tons. 
907.......| 67,170] 1,157| 30,649] 1,832|;28,817 301,618] 277,516|185,394 5,716 177,772 
p2p08-.-- =| S686) 1796) aoe 2a86) 0,798 408710] 390;371 (300,44) s:772ia10;492 
SS EARS : ; 426,178| 393,931|328.056|10.309/338, 
ees" | Brose 1y208 Be ORT 3403 35000 d 8'523/396,642|14'827|387,629 
13-7722" |nia’976| 337306] 52°705| 24 ; 624,045| 583,730|413,338117,671|366, 
tae 120,123] 53,644! 51,732] 1,881] 50,000 606,474| 562,059/431,247|27,775|372,528 
i ee ; 4'587| 63,868] 2,618] 62,000 657,305| 618,176|439.727|32, 159|430,000 
ee, 70,826|116,370| 98,876 99, 857.434| 829,697|561/454|36,480|469,000 
; 214/089 1ere4e 120/576| 4098]117,000 821'815| 800,808|488,343|30,205|372,627 
278,140 221,452 181,089] 4,000|157,371 7 


' prohibits paupers from voting should not 


912 Qualifications for 


Voting; The Flag. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING BY STATES : 


The Constitution of the United States makes 
each State the judge of the qualifications of its own 
electorate, with the proviso, that the right of citizens 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude (15th Amendment) ; 
or on account of sex (19th Amendment). 

The Constitutions of the various States agree in 


resident of the State, and who is not a felon, an idiot, 
oe a lunatic. A felon who has had his citizenship 
restored can vote. 

All of the States require that a voter must be able 
to read or write (preferably the U. S. Constitution), 
or understand, at least, what is read to him. Bribery 
is included among felonies. New York and many 
other States have a literacy test for first-voters. 


It is necessary to register in order to vote. Inthe — 


cities registration usually is required for each year of 


roviding that, in order to vote, a,person must be a ; 
Stiisen es is not under 21 years of age, who is a | an election. 
PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 
————— oD 
State. In State.|In County.|In Precinct State. In State. |In County.|In Precinct. 
So cae 2 yrs 1 yr. 3 mos Nebraska... ... 6 mos 40 days 10 days 
aegoae eens. 1 ar 30 days 30 days ||Nevada........ 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas...... 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days ||New Hampshire GMS? Bitiaeroaeee 6 mos 
Caiifornia...... oyrs 90 days 40 days ||New Jersey.... yr. 5mos. 4.02 s.cher 
Colorado,....... 1 yr. 90 days 10 days ||New Mexico ...}| 12 mos 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut.... 1 yr. 6, moss H.2 eee New. York, .... yr. 4 mos. 30 days 
Delaware...... 1 yr. 3 mos 30 days ||North Carolina. Is ay weg sey ee 4 mos. 
Florida. .:.... 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days ||North Dakota. . 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Georgia........ 1 yr. GLOSS Fi), eee cee ONLO... = Roh ie 1 yr. 30 days 5 days 
1 ils FN Ve Rae eee 6 mos 30 days’ |: i a... ore Oklahoma...... 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days 
Mllinoig 3 3)... 1 yr. 90 days 30 days |/Oregon.,...:... 6 MOB. (5. ac dhe oe 2 ee 
Indiana........ 6 mos. 60 days 30 days ||Pennsylvania... 1 yr. 2 mos 2 mos 
OWS tens «aio: 6 mos 60 days 10 days ||/Rhode Island...| 2 yrs. 6 mos: | eee 
Kansas, .2...: 6 mos 30 days 30 days ||South Carolina. 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 mos. 
Kentucky...... 1 yr. 6 mos 60 days ||South Dakota. . 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Louisiana...... 2 yrs. 1 yr. mos. _ |/Tennessee...... 1 yr. MOB. >i[is, .< eeee 
INO We. Sees) URIGSS Aill'vfe we coe) > eral aiceoleeene etnias POXES ti. [alo\s, siete 1 yr. 6 mos 6 mos 
Maryland...... 1 yr. 6 mos. 1 day NaN Mricia orate Tyr? 4 mos 60 days 
Massachusetts..] 1 yr. 6 days 6 mos. ||/Vermont....... 1 yr. 3 mos 3 mos. 
Michigan. ..... 6 mos. 20 days 20 days |/Virginia....... I yr. 6 mos 30 days 
Minnesota. .... GETETOS 2 28] Nia fa paseakors 10 days j/Washington.... 1 yr. 30 days 10 days 
Mississippi..... 2 yrs. 1 yr lyr. West Virginia. . 1 yr. 60 days.” |...) 2 
Missouri....... 1 yr. 60 days 60 days |/Wisconsin...... 1 yr. 10 days 10 days 
Montana...... Deyrs G mos.) fol Wyoming...... 1 yr. 60 days 10 days 


In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Ten- 
nesee, Jexas, Virginia, Massachusetts, and some 
other States, a head-tax (poll tax) of $1 or $2 must 
be paid in order to vote. This cuts down the negro 
and the ‘‘poor white trash’ ballots. There are, to 
the same effect, property requirements in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island and several other States. 
Wherever dueling is a felony, as in Wisconsin, it 
disqualifies. Paupers are not eligible in some States, 
but persons on the dele under the New Deal are not 
banned. 

' New Hampshire law provides that persons receiv- 
ing direct aid within ninety days of the election are 
eligible voters. 

Maine has a law which permits local registrars to 
bar paupers after investigation, but the law is not 
aimed at relief cases. 

In West Virginia, Attorney General Homer A. 
Holt has ruled that a constitutional ee eee vee. 
e in- 
voked against those,“‘who are receiving temporary 
aa emergency aid because of the employment sit- 
uation.’ ‘ 

Massachusetts has a statute which specifically 
enables those receiving relief payments:to vote. 

Congress in 1924 passed a law giving citizenship 


to all native born Indians. 


Most of the states now have laws allowing so-. 


called absentee voting, which means that a citizen 
who is to be away on Election Day can swear in his 
or her vote. beforehand. : 
Soldiers and sailors of the United States Govern- 
ment do not have the privilege of voting merely 
because they are stationed in this or that state or 
county where voting is in progress. But, as citizens 
they can vote wherever they belong if they happen 
to be there at the time of registering and voting. 
The absentee voting laws have helped many of 
them in that respect. 
| In South Carolina, the Rules of the Democratic 
Party provide, as to negroes, as follows: ‘Every 
negro applying for membership in a Democratic 
elub, or offering to vote in a primary, must produce 
a written statement of ten reputable white men, 
who shall swear that they know of their own knowl- 
edge that the apple or voter voted for General 
Hampton in 1876, and has voted the Democratic 
ticket continuously since. The said statement shall 
be placed in the ballot box by the managers, and re- 
turned with the poll lists to the county chairman. 
The managers of election shall keep a separate list of 
the names of all negro voters.” 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, ITS ORIGIN. 


Dr. A. C, Flick, New York State Historian, in a 
Bulletin to the schools, says: 

“In 1775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
carried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. 

“At Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington, 
without authorization of the Continental Congress, 
raised a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white 
and red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand corner. 

“Tt was called the ‘Union Flag,’ the ‘Grand Union 
Flag’ and the ‘Continental Flag’ and was employed 
until displaced by the Stars and Stripes adopted by 
the Continental Congress. - . 

“The beautiful tradition that Betsy Ross, as early 
as June 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from a 
pencil sketch supplied by ek ge tee but changed 
the points of the stars from six to five, has become a 
classic, Historians doubt its accuracy. 

“Half a dozen localities claim to have been the 
Place where the Stars and Stripes was first used. 

“Within N. Y. State such contention has been for 
Ft. Ann on July 8, Ft. Stanwix on Aug. 3, Benning- 
ton on Aug. 16, and Saratoga on Sept. 19, 1777. 

“The flag with thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, 
authorized on June 14, 1777, continued to be used as 
the national emblem until Congress passed the fol- 
lowing act, which President Washington signed: 


“That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag of 


the United States be fifteen stripes, alternate — 


Ted and white; and that the union be fifteen 
Stars, white in a blue field. 
“This action was necessitated by the admission of 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union, 
“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served for 


23 years. : 
“With the admission of more new states. however, 

it became apparent that the-1795 flag would have to 

be further modified; hence in 1818 a law was passed 


by Congress providing: ‘ 
“That from and after the fourth day of July 


next, the flag of the United States be thirteen . 


horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union have twenty stars, white in a blue field. 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 
Be se Bee: bas eek ee en shall take 

ect on the fo of July next succeeding 
such admissi 


on. 
“Since 1818 additional stars have been added until - 


today there are 48 on the - No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be arranged. 
At one time they formed a design of a larger ie iy 
A ey aoe practice they form six rows of eigh 
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Headquarters, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Chairman, 
J. Cummings, Illinois. 


Alabama—Leon McCord. Montgomery; Mrs. 
{ A. Y. Malone, Dothan ae 
ls Avizona—Wirt G Bowman, Mrs. 
Samuel White, Phoenix 
Arkansas—Brooks Hays, Little Rock; Mrs. W. 
H. Arnold, Texarkana. 
California—William G. McAdoo, U. S. Senate, 
Washington. 
Colorado—James A. Marsh, Denver; Mrs. Kath- 
erine E. Hilliard. Denver. 
Connecticut—Archibald McNeil, Bridgeport. 
Delaware—James M. Tunnell, Georgetown: Mrs. 
Marguerite, Dugan Bodziak, Wilmington. 
Florida—John S. Taylor, Largo; Mrs. Hortense 
K. Wells, Tampa. 
Georgia—Eugene Talmadge, Atlanta; Mrs. Susie 
T. Moore, Tifton 


Nogales; 


idaho—Samuel O. Tannahill, Lewiston; Mrs. 
Teresa M. Graham, Coeur d'Alene. 

Illinois—Patrick A. Nash, Chicago; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Conkey, Chicago. 

Indiana—Thomas D. Taggart, Freneh Lick; 
Mrs. Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—R. F. Mitchell, Fort Dodge; Mrs. Flora 


Cotton Etter, Sigourney. 
Kansas—Lynn Broderick, Marysville; Mrs. Flor- 
ence G. Farley, Kansas City, Mo. 
as Kentucky—Ruby Laffoon, Frankfort; Mrs. Sam 
2 Conner, Washington, D. C. 
Louisiana—O. K. Allen, Baton Rouge; Mrs. 


/ Emille Bienvenu, New Orleans. 
, Maine—F. Harold Dubord, Waterville; Miss 
Helen Hanson, Machias. 
Maryland—Howard Bruce, Baltimore; Mrs. 
‘ Elizabeth R. Menefee, Cumberland. 
Massachusetts—Joseph B. Ely, Boston; Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. McNamara, Cambridge. 
Michigan—Horatio J. Abbott, Detroit; Miss 


’ Evelyn Mersbon, ing. 
4 pitAmesots—Joseph Wolf, St. Paul; Mrs. H. M. 
Lamberton, Jr., Winona. 


Mississippi—Louis M. Jiggitts. Jackson: Mrs. 
John A. Clark, DeKalb. : 
} Missouri—W. T. Kemper, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Charles B. Faris, St. Louis. 
j Montana—O. aren, Great Falls; Mrs. 
_ Edith R. Battey, ngs. 
a Nebraska—Keith Neville, North Platte; Mrs. 


’ Charles G. Ryan, Grand Island. 
| Nevada—Edward C. Clark, Las Vegas; Mrs. Daisy 
og e ee eee 
Ww am —— 
New Jersey_— Mayor Frank Hague, Jersey City; 
Mrs. James J. Billington, Jersey City. 


(This list as of Noy., 1935. 


) 
James A. Farley, N. Y. City; Secretary, W. Forbes Morgan, New Hampshire; Treasurer, Walter 


New Mexico—Dennis Chavez, Albuquerque; Mrs* 
Coe Howard, Portales. 

New York— . 

| Daniel O'Day, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 

North Carolina—C. L. Shuping, Greensboro; 
Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morgantown. 

North Dakota—William E. Glotzbach, Fargo; 
Miss Nellie Dougherty, Minot. 

Ohio— 

Oklahoma—Scott_ Ferris. Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
D. A. McDougal, Washington. 

Oregon—Walter M. Pierce, La Grande; Miss 
Manche I. Langley, Forest Grove. 

Pennsylvania—Sedgwick Kistler, Lock Haven; 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Washington, D. C. 

Rhode Island—Peter G. Gerry, Warwick. 

South Carolina—lIbra C. Blackwood, Columbia; 
Mrs. L. M. Jennings, Columbia. 

South Dakota—W. W. Howes, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington; Mrs. Anna Struble, Centerville. 

Tennessee—Kenneth D. McKellar, U. S. Senate, 
Washington; Mrs. Lyon Childress, Nashville. 

Texas—John Nance Garner, Washington; Mrs. 
Clara Driscoll Sevier, Corpus Christi. 

Utah—Orman .. Ewing, Washington; Mrs. 
Burton W. Musser, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Frank H. Duffy, Rutland; Miss Mary 
P. Mahoney, Burlington. 

Virginia—Harry Flood Byrd, U. S. Senate, Wash- 
ington: Mrs. R. C. Watts. Lynchburg. 

Washington—Roscoe M. Drumheller, Seattle; 
Mrs. Gardner Picking, Toppenish. 

West Virginia—Herbert Fitzpatrick, Huntington; 
Mrs. J. C. Burchinal, Washington. 

Wisconsin—Charles E. Broughton, Sheboygan; 
Mrs. Gertrude Bowler, Sheboygan. 

Wyoming—H. H. Schwartz, Casper; Mrs. T. S. 
Taliaferro, Jr., Rock -Springs. \ 

Alaska—J. J. Connors, Juneau; Mrs. William A. 
Holzheimer, Ketchikan. 

District of Columbia—John F. Costello, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 1860 Foxhall 
Rd., N. W., Washington. 

Hawaii—John H. Wilson, Honolulu; Mrs. L. L. 
McCandless, Honolulu. 

Philippine Islands—Robert E, Manly, Naga, 
Camerines Sur. 

Puerto Rico—Benjamin J. Horton, Mayaguez; 
Mrs. Kathryn L. Molina, San Juan. 

Canai Zone—Louis Townsley, Balboa; Mrs. L. 
O. Keen, Balboa. 

Virgin Islands—Halvor Berg; Fredericksted, 
St. Croix; Mrs. Harriet T. Mack, Buffalo, N. Y, 


Mrs, 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1936. 


b 3 (Headquarters at Barre, Vermont.) 


3 National weerctary — Easley Mv a Kidder, Pro- 
ee Headquarters, Barre, Vt. 
: oo heirman —balward E. Blake, 330 No. Austin 
) Biva., Oak Park, IIL; Members ex-oficits: Will D. 
Martin, 16 Alger Ave., Hasbrouck Hts., N. J.; G. D. 


”. Harger, 705 Walbridge St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


“ay 
. 


‘ational Chairman—Leo Krzycki, 536 W. Juneau; 
co oa Milwaukee. Other members of the Nattonal 
Bxecutive Committee—Devere Allen, Wilton, Conn. 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, 34 Coolidge Ave., Cam- 
bridge, A pak James D. Graham, Box 1176, Helena, 
_.«Mont.; Franz Daniel, 3458N. Second St., Phila- 
delphia; Powers Hapgood, Rt. No. 4, Box 538, 


uarters, 45 Rose Street, New York City. 
iyettone Secretary. Arnold Petersen. Nattonal Treas- 
 urer, Paul Herzel. 
b ‘ational Executive Committee—J. W. Aiken, 
rE Passonno, Ward Beckwith, W. Woodhouse, 


1 Browder, General Secretary of the Com- 
) enist party in the United States, re) rted on Aug. 
5, 1935, to the Communist International Congress 
_ at Moscow that the membership of the party then 
~ numbered about 30,000 as compared with 10,000 in 
1930 that 40% were American-born whereas only 
10% were five years ago, and that there were 2,500 
Negroes in the party as compared with fewer than 
100 in 


_ He t aoniad that Communist direction would care 


i 


Members at Large—William Varney, 165 Grand 
Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y.; Miss Esther H. El- 
freth, 115 Lincoln Ave., Haddonfield, N. J.; Mrs. 
M. Len Hutchins, 1042 So. Grand View St., 
aes, Calif.; Howard L. Holmes, Saint Lo 

ch. 


: SOCIALIST PARTY NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, 549 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Secretary, Clarence Senior) 7 


Indianapolis Darlington Hoopes, 26 N. 6th St., 

Reading, Pa.; Daniel W. Hoan, City Hall, Mil- 

waukee; Maynard C. Krueger, 5416 Woodlawn Ave., 

Chicago; James Oneal, 7 E. 15th St., New York 

City, N. ¥.; Norman Thomas, 206 E. 18th St., New 

York City, N. Y. , 
Executive Secretary—Clarence Senior. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 


ticoff, and F. Rack. 
New York State Executive Committee—M. Kronfeld. 

Adolph Orange, A. Oo 

L. F. Guillote, H. Bibs Fit ‘ 

Belle, J. Rosen, J. Berlin. State Secretary—Emil F. 


¢ W. Ww. Cox, P. F. Schnur, F. Zermann, Theo. Grama- | Teichert. Headquarters, 45 Rose St., N. *°Y. City. 
COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


for an unprecedented strike among seamen and dock 
workers on the Pacific that the American people 
should confiscate church property; that the party 
should extend its influence intu regular trade unions 
by boring from within, and that it should take ad- 
vantage of discontent to create a united proletarian 
front of workers and farmers. 

W. Z. Foster reported that the League of Com- 
munist Young in the United States had 8,000 mem- 
bers 


; OFFICERS oF ‘DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEES. ‘ Le 
(This list of chairmen and Secretaries is official, made up as of Nov., 1935.) 


oO Fae 
; 
AlabamaJohn D. McQueen Tuscaloosa; Pitt 

Tyson Maner, Montgomery. 
Arizona— William P. Stuart, Prescott; ‘William 

A. Sullivan, Globe. 

a __Arkansas—James D. Head, Texarkana; Harvey 
_  G, Combs, Little Rock. 


California—Culbert LL. Olson, Los Angeles; 
-Murle C. Shreck, Los Angeles. 
‘Colorado—Worth Allen; Denver; James A. 


> Brownlow, Denver. 
ey ‘Connecticut—J. Francis Smith, Hartford; Wil- 
‘liam M. Green, Hartford. 

t -Delaware—John Biggs, Jr., 
o Johanna Wolfe, St. Georges. 

'Florida—James B. Hodges, Lake City; Linton 
_M. Collins, Washington, D. ye 
4 Georgia—Hugh Howell, Atlanta; Mrs. Moseley 


_ Roan, Palmetto. 
__ . Idaho—Robert Coulter, Boise; George H. Fisher, 


Bancroft. xs 

Tilinois—Bruce a Cempoel, East St. Louis; 

Daniel Sullivan, Springfield 

- Indiana—Omer S: Jackson, Indianapolis; Keith 

ae Johns, Indianapolis. 

+ Ilowa—b. H. Birmingham, Sioux City; Mrs. Mary 

8. Kelleher, Fort Dodge. 

Kansas—Clyde Short, Concordia. 

Kentucky—Bailey P. Wootton, Frankfort; Keen 

Johnson, Richmond. 

a0 Ola ey W._ Newlin, New Orleans. 
‘Maine—Fred H. Lancaster, Auburn; Anne F. 

Locke, Augusta. 

SRL ETE ead shua N. Warfield, Baltimore; Hugh 

, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts Joseph McGrath, Boston; Miss 
Ge ar 
. O'Hara, Detroit; Don A. 


ae tga Moonan, Waseca; John P. 
; oe Mtistss Duluth 
BEX McComb; J. B. 


Wilmington; Mrs. 


Seti Ga oe Jefferson City. 
wine SS na—Grover C. Cisel, Billings; Sam B. 


win, 


e New York Botanical Garden, which is one 
Y ote leading. inatioutions of its kind in the world, 
- o¢eupies 400 acres of beautifully diversified land 
if , $e can northern and western parts of Bronx Park. 
i! ‘The Bronx River, with a picturesque gorge and 
waterfall, is one of its interesting natural features. 
Along the banks of the river is the famous Hemlock 
"This Dar more than 3,000 native hemlock 

“ Rae ere of the G 


orporated by the 
ni Britton was 


E.°D. 
owe (1935-). 
raconat "and scientific institution, Funds for 
general maintenance are appropriated annually 
by the Board of Estimate of the City of New York. 
by the Board work in ‘scientific research and. the 
Pati) by of the results are supported by annual 
aaa fees (S10), by income from endow- 


aa tale “ ae ch’ awe approach $2,500,000, and’ by 
He a ‘publications 


ts library, whith 15 is often consulted by visiting 
botanists and horticulturists, contains about 45,000 
ound volumes, in addition to numerous pamphlets 
ans a e LS is qa hee reference herbarium 


e eee el contains also an auditorium, 
which popular illustrated lectures dealing with 
TNs lants | or ane t porwr are given on Saturday after- 
Re 2 moons vt ater. part of the year. 
Scientific. yore in Connection with the various 
i problems of plant life, including the production of 
aah “varieties. by hybridizing, and investigations 
ast to ee nature and control of plant diseases © are 
A be: 


‘ 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDENS 


Nebraska—James C. Quigley, Valentine: R B. 


Nat'l Bank Bldg., Reno. 
New Hampshire—Robert ©. _Murchie, ‘Concord 
New Jersey—Col. William H. Kelly, Newa! 

Charles Quinn, Trenton. 

New Mexico—John E. Miles, Santa Fe; Benjam: 

D. Luchini, Santa Fe. - 

New York—James A. Farley, 331 Madison Av 

N. Y. City; Daniel H. Skilling, New York. 
North Carolina—J. Wallace Winborne, “Marion; " 

Cutlar Moore, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—John C. Eaton, Fargo; Thurman 

Wright. Fargo. a 
Ohio—Francis W. Toulson, Columbus; Mrs. 

Myrna Smith, Sonnets 

. Moore, Ardmore; Sam Battles, ‘yg 
mt 


Oklahoma—J. B 
Oklahoma City: 
Oregon—George R. Wilbur, Portland; Flavel Ww. 
Temple, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—David L, Lawrence, Pittsburgh; 
alph M. Bashore, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island—Thomas A. Kennelly, Providence ‘ 
Gen. Henry D. Hamilton, Providence. 
South Carolina—Ben T. Leppard, Greenville: 
Lane L. Bonner, Columbia 
South Dakota- Herbert EB. Hitchcock, Mitchell; 
E. E. McKean, Pierre. ; 
Tennessee—Henry R. Bell, Loudon; Carmack 
Cochran, ena 
Sein ou . Brim, Sulphur Springs; Miss Bertha 
Kunz, Hous : 
Utah Olaf “huinadlsies Richfield; Lyle Nichols, 
Salt Lake City i 
Vermont.Pale H. Pollard, Proctorsville; Georeé | 
R. Stackpole, Wineoski. » 
Virginia—J. M, Hooker; Stuart; M. A. Hutel 
son, Richmond. 
Washinston—George™ E. Starr, Seattle; Mrs. 
Marie A. Proctor, Seattle. 
West Virsinia—Ropbert G. es Charleston 
Mrs. Ruth McGraw, Clarksbur; 
Wisconsin—James Corcoran, Madison; Geo 
gle, Milwaukee. , 
Torrington; bia 


“Wyomings—L. G. Flannery, 
Ferral, Cheyenne. 


a eetieasionn in the West Indies, South and: conte 
America, Florida, the Rocky Mountains, : 
various ‘other, parts of the world are continual 
bringing to light plants previously unknown 1 
science. 

In the field of plant-breeding, results of mi 
practical importance have been obtained. 
pecially noteworthy are the development of qui 
growing poplars, of service to reforesters a di 
makers of paper-pulp; seedless grapes, alae 
the northeastern United States; determ: 
of the right varieties of avocado for {nterplanting 
and the resultant setting of abundant 
natural cross-pollination; and the di va pment 
of many new and attractive A ac arg of | 
(Hemerocallis). 

Two large conservatories howse’ numerous. 5 
plants from more southern climes. The — 
of palms, cacti, orchids, tree-ferns, cycads, 
plants of the banana family, and tropical “aqua 
are especially noteworthy., One of the houses 
Conservatory, Range No. 1 (near the main terminu 
of the Third\ Avenue Hlevated Rallway) is during 
the colder months devoted to's ial floral displ: 

ythousnney: ot 


r tulips, lilac 
roses, Tag ltites. water-l tee and clos’ 
in September and October 


schools, especially of the sooner ang orien 
hattan, in their nature-study work, 

of its staff respond to many reques 

on Vasey and horticultural sul 


m 
fe 


Var Myed A wy. 


bi 
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TAMMANY LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


Democratic County Committee—Leader—James J. Dooling—Headquart: 100 E. 17th 
County Committee—David H. Knott, T = ecepitichuc. fecvatary— Stand. 
Executive Committee—William P. Henneally. me a 


Chairman 
Secretary—Bert Stand. Chairman 


109 W. 96th Street . 
{ Charles L. Kohler ..|139 W. 14th Street. | 


-/68 W. 45th Street... .. 


— 


I 345 Second Avenue... 
Michael J. Cruise... }2‘ 

John T. Eagan..... 
13.../Andrew B. Keating. . 
14...|Edward V. Loughlin. 


16 {Ser ee Sept . 79th Street... . 
Kies Sheridan) 3: 34 E. 86th Street... 
17 in =e Butben ...|74 W. 114th Street. . 
“a William Solomon .../132 W. 118th Street... 
18 § Timothy J. Sullivan.}1451 Lexington Ave... 
Saas ON See oe 208 E. 116th Street... 
19...|Martin J. H 131 W. 122nd Street. . 


{ Wm. P. Kenneally. . 


22... |John J. Kelly... 


|3686 Broadway. 
23...|James H. Torrens. 


./4290 Broadway . 


292 Manhattan Ave.. .|/M 


.|Mrs. Sadie B. Garland. 
Mrs, Agnes P. Husch. 
.|Miss Loretta Bonner 


g 
Miss Flizabeth M. 


...| Mrs. Mary A. Haggerty. 
.|Mrs. Abby Shay Hughes. . 


Mrs. Della McCann... .. 


Mrs. Anna Naughton........ 
.| Miss Rose Rothenberg .. 


Mrs. Sara Paul......... 
Mrs. Anna Moynihan... 
Mrs. Mary A. Leda 
Miss Annie Mathews.. 


Mrs. Mariam Faitt.. 


Ts. Margaret Rogan.... 
Marty. oo 
Miss Anna C. Montgomery. a 


26 Manhattan Ave ° 
. {15 W. 11th st. 
..|100 W. 49th Street. 
949 W. End Ave. 


A.D. Leaders (.ien). Address. Leaders (Women). Address. - 
Daniel E. Finn..... 15 Vandam Str vay, 
1... {Jos A. Greentield:“/48 Madison Street. ..|Mre. Mary F, Nolaa.:....:.. |? Madion Street 
2. { bert Marinelli... ./225 Lafayette St. -|Mrs. Elvira Caffre........... 36 Kenmare Street. 
Chris. D. Sullivan . _|86 Forsythe St....... Mrs. Barbara Porges......... 36 _Rivin Ss t 
role Eg rg gton Street. 
3 psoas “s eS ee Ag a aie a a Keenan...... 277 W. 11th Street. 
+ oi 5 treet. ..|Mrs. Murpby....... 445 Kee 23d Street. 
fi Charites H. Hussey. a3 W. 34th Street. ..|Mrs. ‘Angela ethene eee ttis Gee 433 W. 34t net 
-+.|/Edward J. Ahearn. .. . {26 Mrs. Mary Halpin........... 296 East Broa 
5 { James J. Dooling. Mrs. Mary Dobbins......... 351 W. 42nd St. 
we 1 M.J. Kennedy..... M . MeCarthy 439 W. 5lst St 
- een J. Mahoney: --|4 Miss Martha Byrne. 131 W. 61st Street. 
6.../David Lazarus....... ..-]Miss Carolyn Lewis. . 441 E. 15th St 
. .|Marshall“Ingram...... ...]Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips 23 W. 7rd St eet 
...|Charles A. Schneider. -|46 St. Marks Place... Birdie Amsterdam. 43 St. Marks Pl 
% .-|Dennis J. Mahon..... 


.|840 E. 18th Street. 


135 EB. 30th Street. 
.|321 E. 43rd St. 

90 pe pit Gara 
1213 First 


135 E. oond. St. 

222 E. 82d Street. 

182 East End Ave. 

131 W. 110th St. 
132 W. 118th St. 

133 E. 97th St. 

114 &. 116th Street. 

.|130 W. 123d Street. 

2053 Lexington Ave. 

W. 138th St. 


-/590 W. 172d Street. 


KINGS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn.) : 


Leader—Frank V. Kelly; Chairman County Committee, John J. Dorman, 1410 E. 22d St.; Vice Chatrman— 
W. A. Fisher, 430 56th St.; Mrs. Margaret Levy, 11 Ludlam Pl.; Mrs. Ralph K. Jacobs, 536 4th St.; Secre- 
taries, John J. Callahan, 9115 Colonial Road, and Mrs. Rae Sorin, 387 Bradford St.; Chairman Finance 
Commitiee—Frank J. Murphy, 1635 10th Ave.; 7’reasurer—Chris. C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson Ave.; Chair- 
man Law Committee—Edward Ward McMahon, 438 Grand Ave. 


be 
2 
f 
< 
a) 
S 
2 


My 


i—James A. Bell, 187 Hicks St. 
Mrs. Anna Brady, 92 Clark St. 
1—Frank J. Seat Jr., ate Bei 
Mrs. Sadie Garahan, 227 Dean St. 
2—Thomas G. Ryan, 2033 E. 8th St. 
Miss Lillian Murphy, 1472 E. 14th St. 
3—Thomas H. Cullen, 215 Congress St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Struck, 213 Congress St. 
4—Frank V. Kelly, 152 Keap St. 
Catharine T. Sharkey, 272 Penn St. 
pears J. Sexton, 257 Sef Rie le Ave. 
Mrs. Mary Greehy, 892 Putnam Ave. 
6é—John H. Gerken, 690 Willoughby Ave. 
Joseph Reich, 85 Pulaski St. 
7—William J. Heffernan, 554 60th St. 
Mrs. Agnes Leonard Ward, 421 37th St.” 
8—Patrick J. gee 269 Carroll St. 
Mrs. Anna B. Harper, 639A Baltic St. 
Bet rman J. McGee, 242 88th St. 
Mrs. Viola K. King, 361 81st St. 
10—Peter A. Carey, 175 Eastern Parkway. 
Mrs. Ella Healey, 95 Eastern Parkway. 


—Thomas A. Dempsey, 178 Sullivan Place. 
ca ws Miss Gertrude C. Giceson, 107 Cambridge Place. 


m St. 


12—-James J. Heffernan, 65 Prospect Park W. 

Mrs. Mary F. Shea. 376 8th St. 
in P. Petrucello, 374 Graham Ave. 

Mrs. Eliz. M. Brown, 770 Metropolitan Ave. 

14—Joshua H. Freedman, 236 8. 2nd St. 

Mrs. Ethel Walsh, 16 Filmore Pl. . 
15—Peter J. McGuinness, 138 Norman Ave. 

Miss Margaret O’Connor, 886 Manhattan Ave. ~ 
16—Kenneth F. Sutherland, Sea Gate. j 

Mrs. Minnie Wright, 2250 78th St. 
17—Edward C. Cadley, 135 New York Ave, 

Mrs. Rose A. Ray, 1173 Dean St. 
18—Irwin Steingut, 1333 President ‘St. 

Mrs. Sallie Minsterer, 2913 Foster Ave. 
19—Jerome G. Ambro, 14 Suydam St. 

Mrs. Margaret Young, 265 Starr St. 
20—James J. Tuomey, 1104 Madison St. 

Mrs, Helen A, Braun, 28 Palmetto St. 
21—Henry Hesterberg, 51 Lenox Road. 

Mrs. Mary F. O' y Malley, 170 E. 17th St. 
22—Francis J. Sinnott, 118 Arlington Ave. 

Mrs. Theresa Fogarty, 187 Miller Ave. , 
pe ee Maxwell Ross, 1823 St. Johns Pl. 

Mrs. Louise Nardone, 2347 Atlantic Ave, 


BRONX COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(529 Courtlandt Avenue; Edward J. Flynn, Chairman.) 


—James F. Geraghty, 413 E. 140th St. 

: at Caterine Gogawn, we es St. 
- James Brown. 
Mrs. Mary E. Dunne, 354 E. 135th St. 


Earl H. eet. 1075 Grand Concourse. 
Pryce Mary A. Clark, 833 Washington Ave. 


« 3-John A. Biglin, 761 EB. 150th St. 
; Mxs. Since Gompers, 863. = ab Place. 


_ 4—Harry W. Cook, 595 E. 167th 


Mrs. Helen F. McRedmond, 1250 Franklin Ave. 


5—William Lyman, 1018 E. 163d St. 
Mrs. Bare Gallagher, 1003 So. Boulevard. 


6—John J. Hanley, 2412 Frisby Ave. 
Miss Margaret Behan, 1561 Tomlinson Aye, 


Le aad P. Griffin, 749 Oakland Place. 
Mrs. Susan McShane, 2008 Crotona Ave. 


—cCharles A. Buckley, 21 W. 192d St. 
: Mrs. Edna F. Standish, 75 W. Mosholu Parkway. 


9—Albert H. Liebenau, 3492 Park Ave. 
Mrs. Mary F. Kennedy, 900 Gr. Concourse. 


ry 7 


ay, rarest 


: Chatrman—Henry P. Fletcher. Pennsylvania; Vice- 

3 \ Chairmen—Ralph #. Williams, Ore.; J. Henry 

Re _ Roraback, Conn.; Secretary—Gedorge de B. Keim, 

=e N. J. . Treasurer —Geo. \F, Getz, Ill.; Director Women’s 

Di 'sion—Mrs. Robert L. Hoyal, Ariz.; General 
Counsel, John Hamilton, Kan. 

' Executive Committee—It is composed of the above 

; officers as ex-officio members, together with the 


Maine; 


. Oliver D. Street, Birmingham. . 


! Ned Creighton, Phoenix......... . Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, Douglas. 
. Wallace Cownsend,. Little Rock . Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rock. mary 
. Mark L. Requa, Santa Barbara,... . Mrs, Edith Van de Water, Long Beach. 7 Ny 
Colorado. . ~ Lawrence C. Phipps, Denver..........+. Mrs. John E. Hillman. Delta ¥ 
- Connecticu . J. Henry Roraback, Hartford.......... Miss Katherine Byrne Putnam. f he P 


Raenrafc Ie Sialth, Dwieht<: cy skue wasaas 
./George A. Ball, Muncie. ........-.-.200 
. Harrison E. S pangler, Magna: Rapids...... 


, O.. EB. Weller, Baltimore................ 
| John Richardson, Boston,.............. 
: James E. Davidson, Bay City Be ee 
... Claude H. MacKenzie, Gavlord. ee eee pet 

.. Perry W.. Howard, Jackson....2..--...4 


. Jos. D, Scanlan, Miles City. . 
Charles A, McCloud, York. 
George Wingfield, Reno........ 
Robert P, Burroughs, Manchester 
, Dan’1 EH. Pomeroy, Englewood. . 
Albert ae Simms, Alberquerque. . . 
: Charles D. Hilles, New York City.. 
12 Chas, A. Jonas, Lincolnton..........+... 
MeV iiam ‘Stern, Fargo. o's sels alee os. cess 8 
... Walter F, Brown, Toledo 
«... William G, Sk elly, Tulsa kok aay. geist 
| Ralph B. Williams, Portland... 2.1/2: of 
Dae A. Reed, Pittsburgh... 0021202! 
esse H. Metcalf, Providence... . 4.1.2. 


A. Rasmuson, Skagway. 
feos P, Winne, Honolulu 
C. M. Cotterman, Manila. 
. Juan B. Huyko...... Gey < 


ee: 


Residence. 


.|Frederick De Piano. 


liz, Cavag: 
dayard I. Bolton..... 
he anenbenh, oun 
Mptbieee\i e Sn yOe lhe. 749, iireas Ave. 
yey M. Johnston... ./678 Halse 
MOPOME te Wits scc.au le 666 Wille Ney Ave. 
if panes M. Kuhn../523 Greene Ave. 
A, Thompson. ..'...... 4519 6th Ave, 
Ts. Ca eb tk C. Cannon..|558 54th St. 
Turk. . ./281 © 


Meta te aatmanso 


+ , Zola M. Rafferty... [383 Garnetd Pi 


Ne i 1 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. Baa’: 


(Headquarters, Barr Building, Washington, D.C., as of 1935). : 
’ following: Mrs. Grace Semple Burlingham, Mo. 
Mark L. Requa, Cal.; _ George A. Ball, Ind.; Mrs. 
Manley Fosseen, 
Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Hilles, N. Y.; Earle S. Kinsley, Vt.; 
Spangler, Iowa; 
Worn Scranton, Penn.; John Richardson, — 


S Walter 8. Hallanan, W. Va. a 
MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


 C. Douglass Buck, Wilmington.......... 
siJwobh H Harris; Palm Beach)... 0122 <enjet0 
. James W. Arnold, Athens... ....--..+-65 
.. Ezra R. Whitla, Coeur d’Alene.... .+ alesse VE 


KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ead uarters, 160 Montague St., Brooklyn. Chatrman—Walter E. Corwin: — 
. i ecretary-—Frederick H. _ Stevenson; County Leader—Jobn R. Ghows Gunicin, Ge, Goae James: 


P. Gannett, 
Charles D. 
Harrison EH. \ 
“Ohio; Mrs. 


Guy 
Colo. ; 


Minn.; Mrs. 


Walter F. Brown, 
B. Creager, Tex.; Mrs. Bertha D. Baur, 


Mrs. Birdie Hooper senna Montg’y.. 


Mrs. F. G. Tallman, Wilmington, 
Mrs. Sidney C. Brown, Tampa, f 
Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta. a 
rs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls. Pe 
Mrs, Bertha D. Baur Chicago. : . 


Miss Martha McClure, Mt. Pleasant, 
. R. R. Bittman Independence. y 
. Roberta Grimmet, Shreveport. 
. Guy P. Gannett, Cape Elizabeth. ~ 
. Calvin Gabriel, Baltimore. 
- Mabel C. Batchelder, Worcester. 

. Jacob Steketee, Grand Rapids. 
Manl Fosseen, Minneapolis. — 
Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou. v2 

. Grace Semple Burlingham, St. Louis. 
. Orvis Evans, Butte. ad 
M.D. Cameron, Omaha, 


Eins B. Conklin, Hackensack. , 
. Margaret Kent Medler, Albuquerque, 
. Ruth Baker Pratt, New York ee 

. W. E. Kennen, Macksville. F 
Mrs. V. E. Stenerson, Minot. 

Mrs. Katherine Kennedy Brown, Tan i 
Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Ardmore. eu 
Mrs. Charles E. Runyon, Portland. 

Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Scranton. 
Mrs. Paul FitzSimons Newport. 

Miss Clara Harrigal, Aiken, 

Mrs. Paul Ropmnaae Deadwood. 

. Ruby Roach McLane, N. ashville, 

. Lena Gay More, Brownsville, 

. Jesse F. Cannon, Salt Lake City. 

- Marg. 8S. Tucker, ori y 

. Murray Boocock, Keswick. 


Princess David Kawananakoa, Handi 
Miss Marguerite Wolfson, Manila, __ 
Dr. Marta Robert de Romeu, pees oe 


Leaders. 


ja Manat ave, my 
151 sag 


ith St. 
99 Newell St ah 


mee orci © og" 


Republican State Leaders. 


917 


SS ST RE EE SEES ee ee ee eee) 
REPUBLICAN STATE CHAIRMEN AND VICE CHAIRWOMEN. 


1 pa ora Sat Joseph C, Swann, Wedowee. 

rizona—Dr. R. J. Stroud, Tempe; Mrs. Kath- 

eryn Haughteln, Yuma. P > 
Arkansas—Osro Cobb, Little Rock; John W. 


White, ‘Russellville. 


California—Earl Warren, Oakland; Ralph L. 
Clock, Long Beach. < 

Colorado—Charles R. Enos, Denver; Mrs. Mar- 
Jorie Riedel, Ault. 

Connecticut—J. Henry Roraback, Hartford: 
Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam. 

Delaware—Edmund Mitchell, Wilmington; Harry 
V. Lyons, Lewes. 

Dist. Columbia—Claude W. Owen, Washington. 

Florida—Allen E. Walker, Winter Haven; Geo. 
P. Wentworth, Pensacola. 

Georgia—Josiah T. Rose, Atlanta; Roscoe Tucker, 
Dawsonville. 

Idaho—P. R. Parry, Twin Falls; Mrs. Ernest E. 
Laubaugh, Boise. 

Illinois—John A. Searing, Carbondale; John F. 
Tyrrell, Chicago. a 

Indiana—Don B. Irwin, Frankfort; Mrs. J. E. P. 
Holland, Bloomington. 

Iowa—Pressy H. Frank, Waterloo; Mrs. Jane 
Prichard, Onawa. 

Kansas—Will T. Beck, Holton; Mrs. E. C. Little, 
Edwardsville. 

Kentucky—R. W. Hunter, Mrs. 
Beatty H. Buehler, Lexington. 

Louisiana—J. Paulin Duke, New Iberia; Mrs. 
Lillian T. Martin, Ruston. 

Maine—Arthur E. Sewall, York; Mrs. Lena M. 
Day, Gorham. ; 

Maryland—Wm. F. Lawson, Baltimore; W. R. 
Ma Mt. Airy; Miss Helena A. Stauffer, Walker- 

e. 


Louisville; 


Massachusetts—Vernon W. Marr, Scituate; 
Mrs. Alfred B. Williams, Taunton. 

Michigan—Howard C. Lawrence, Grand Rapids; 

ts. C. L. Barber, Lansing. 

Minnesota—Thomas M. McCabe, Duluth; Geo. 
W. Frankberg, Fergus Falls; Mrs. Chris Carlson, 
Blue Earth. 

Missouri—Grover W. Dalton. Poplar Bluff; 
Mrs. M. R. Remly, Orrick. 

Montana—J. W. Speer, Great Falls; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Heinrich, Hardin. 


fanny. Fitzsimmons... 4926 Broadway...... 


1 John 8. Shea......... 

: { Louis Davis Hopkins.. |157 E. 48th St 2 
13 ‘thomas B. Boggs... .|357 W. 125th St...... 
14 ‘Thomas Mailee..... f First Ave....... 
15 { Chase Mellen, Jr..... 1300 First Ave....... 

Kenneth F. Simpson. .|122 East 83d St...... 
William C. Hecht, Jr..|173 East 83d St...... 

16 at has W. Ferry....... 173 East 83d St... ... 
7 . F) Gleason... 56 W. 114th Ste... 

rans, os ti.< as renee, 

18 { Davia Robevy. 0 168 Fast losth St 
2 les Lenox Ave....... 
a) vel. 113 East 125th St 

: B. Costuma....|5 Ha on Place..... 
21 { area eS Mitchell, | (315 West 136th St... 
| Jos. G. Man Pele terdam Av 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


ublican County Committee (New York County)—Headquarters, 50 EB. 42nd Ss. 
ae h F. Simpson; Pice President—Joseph A. Levenson; 7’reasurer—William M. Chadbourne; Secretary— 


‘{Mrs. Clara G. Todd.... 


Nebraska—Lyle E. Jackson, Neligh; Mrs. E 
M. Diers, Omaha. Pe 

Nevada—John R. Ross, Reno; Clyde R. Souter; 
Reno. 

New Hampshire—Thomas P. Cheney, Laconia: 
as? Ottie E. Mercer, Nashua, ‘ ¢ 

ew Jersey—Henry W. Jeffers, Sr., Plainsboro; 
spi Pearl S. Bridegum, Hainesport. 

ew Mexico—Peter L. Rapkoch, Santa Fe; Mrs. 
Caroline Pyle, Albuquerque. 

New York—Melvin C. Eaton, Norwich; t 
Virginia M. Bacon, Old Westbury. pags 
North Carolina—W. C. Meekins, Henderson- 
ville; Mrs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville. 

North Dakota—O. E. Erickson, Tappen. 

Ohio—Eédyw. D. Schorr, 33 N. High St., Colum “ 
Mrs. Mary L. Forrest, Cleveland. baa 

Oklahoma—Chas C. Hawk, Shawnee; Mrs. 
George Rainey, Enid. 3 

Oregon—Arthur W. Priaulx, Chiloquin; Di 
McKey, Salem. : Mle 

Pennsylvania—M. Harvey Taylor, Harris - 
Miss S. M. R. O’Hara, Wilkes-Barre. poe 

Rhode Island—Pierce H. Brereton, Provid G 
Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Providence. rs or ee 

South Carolina—Dallas A. Gardner, Orange- 
burg; Capt. G. J. Cherry, Charleston. 

South Dakota—Harlan J. Bushfield, Miller; 
Mrs. E. R. Doering, Parkston. 

Tennessee—Howard B. Shofner, Nashville; Mrs. 
J. W. Wheeler, Jr., Chattanooga. 
ee P. Lee, Houston; H. E. Exum, Ama- 
Tillo. ‘ 

Utah—Allen S. Tingey, Salt Lake; Theodore L. 
Holman, Salt Lake. : 

Vermont—John P. Davis, Chelson; Miss Consuelo 
Northrop, Burlington. ( 

Virginia—H. B. McCormac, Winchester; R. O. 
Crockett, Tazewell. 

Washington—J. N. Emerson, Pullman; Mrs. 
Ellis De Bruler, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Charles N. Kimball, Sistersville; 
Vernon E. Johnson, Berkeley Springs. 

Wisconsin—Cyrus Philipp, Milwaukee; Howard 
Greene, Genesee Depot. 

Wyoming—Marshall 8. Reynolds, Cheyenne; 
Mrs. Thomas F. McKinney, Basin. 


President— 


Associate Leaders, Headquarters. 
Miss Ruth C. Goldstein.....|236 East Broadway. 
Miss Maria Sylvester....... 198 Sixth Ave. 


Mrs. 
Miss Eleanor E. Rose... 
Mrs. Alma M. Markey.. 


Rose Goldman........ 281 Grand St 
...|198 Sixth Ave. 
-|318 West 14th St. 
265 W. 23rd St. 


Kennet 
Victor R. Kaufmann; Chairman of Women’s Division—Mrs. Anna Burke McCann. 
A.D. Leaders. Headquarters. 
Joseph A. Levenson... |236 E. Broadway..... 
1 | |William G. Rose... -: 198 Sixth Ave....: ae 
Jacob Rosenberg. .... 28) Grand Sto. -s2%..-- 
2 George M. Fanelli... ./198 Sixth Ave........ 
John Kane, Jr........ 349 West 14th St 
3 Robert McLellan..... 265 W. 23rd St....... 
Harry J. Stanton..... 211 West 34th St. 
4 David Kirsch........ 126 Clinton St....... 
J |William S. Reynolds. .|/302 W. 45th St....... 
5, \ |Corn. M_ Shannon... -/121 W. 6ist St 
: uel S. Koenig... .|237 E. 7th St......... 
§ ‘Tbe J. ets arc ..-}270 West 84th St 
5 . C. Nordinger....|108 Second Ave...... 
MUL EROS... 5. oe 5 ian tliat 
James A. Hatch...... Bb. rises 
i? . P. Le DA es Ale betel Sree 
Matthew A. Henkel. Secon VO dase os 
“a 230 East 36th St.. 


e. 
Mrs. Bertha M. Hazelhurst. . 


.|Mrs. Clara E. Faber.....%.. 211 W. 34th St. 
Mrs. Rosalie L. Taub....... 126 Clinton St. 
Mrs. Nellie Wilson......... 302 West 45th St. 

.|Mrs. Anna Burke McCann., .|121 W. 61st St. 
Mrs. Sadie Koenig.......... 237 E. 7th St... 

.{Mrs. Nan B. Becker.....:.. 270 West 84th St. 
Mrs. Mildred Samuel....... 10 cond Ave. 

.|Mrs. M. I. A. Bubaseck..... 2510 Broadway. + 
Miss. Margaret M. Burnet.../8 West 28th St. 
Mrs. McD. DeWitt......... 550 W. 113th St. 
Mrs. Mary Fagan.......... 357 Second St. 

_.|Mrs. Elizabeth Cudmore. .. .!230 East 36th St... 

.|Mrs. Marion B. Megee...... 157 E. 48th St. 
Miss Mary Donahue........ 357 W. 125th St. 
Mrs. Josephine Wanek...... 1300 First Ave. 
Mrs. Guy W. Renyx........ 122 Bast 83d St. 
Mrs. Helen F. Rothweller. . .|173 East 83d St. 
Miss Kath. P. Kolb........ 173 East 83d St. 
Miss Fannig Schloss........ 56 W. 114th St. 

..|Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce....... 173 Bast 116th St, 

.|Mrs. Bertha Keish.......... 168 East 105th St. 
Miss Dorothy Fambro...... 229 Lenox Ave. 

.|Mrs. Ella Scanlon. :..7....- 113 East 125th St. 
Mrs. Lillie I. Poey.-.....9%% 5 Hamilton Place. 
Mrs. Hester Greene......... 315 West 136th St. 


Mrs. Florine U. Bawn....... 1723 Amsterdam Ave. 


562 W. 171st St, 
Mrs. Anita D, Leon........ 565 W. 185th St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Guy........|4926 Broadway, - 


{ 


1 aE ae 


_Governor—Harold G. Hoffman; Hzecuive Clerk— 
Albert B. Herrmann., 
Secretary of State—Thomas A. Mathis; Assistant 
— _ Secretary of State—William H. Blackwell. 
~Attorney General—David T. Wilentz; Assistants— 
_ Edward W. Currie ae Theo. Backes. 
State Treasurer—W. H. Albright; Deputy Treasurer 


bay é 2 he ae ee Ba 
New sa de State Government. — 


we 


NEW JERSEY STATE GOVERNMENT. : i ie 


Banking and Insurance Coniiasstione Cae K s 
Withers; State Librarian—Haddon Ivins; Commts- 
\stoner of Labor—John J. Toohey, Jr.; State Highway 
Engineer—William G. Sloan; Superintendent State” 
‘Police—Herbert N. Schwartzkopf. 

State Geologist—Henry B. Kummel; State Forester— 
Charles P. Wilbur; Commissioner of Education— 


Agen Ge Se A. Higgins; Quarter- | Charles H. Elliott; Chairman, State Board of Regents 
master Generai—Stephen H. Barlow. —Henry W. Jeffers. 
pas 
NEW JERSEY LEGISLATURE, 1936. d 
Ne STATE SENATE. : 2 
Cou ~~». Name. P.O. Address. County. . Name. P. O. Address. ~ “|: 
tlantic. =. Ws EE Bashers, 18 Rae Margate City | Middlesex... John E. Toolan, D...... Perth Amboy 
‘gen. ....W. Van Winkle, R....... Rutherford Monmouth.. Frank Durand, R........ Spring Lake - 
Burlington. .G.R. Powell, R......... Mt. Holly Morris... .. Elmer 8. King, R....... Morristown 4 
amden....Albert H. Burling, R.....Merchantville Ocean. ..... Percy Camp, B.. 4.52% Toms River 
ape May. sOhas./Gy Read; Bes): . Ocean City Passaic. .... biG. Barbour, (Riot ite ss Clifton 
| Guimerisna 1, W. Erickson,D....... Bridgeton Salem...... D. 8. Graven, Do... 23). Salem _ 
Essex... v. Lester H. Clee, R. . Newark Somerset... . James I. Bowers, D...... Somerville 
ef Houcester R ‘Hendrickson, 1 Bic ees Woodbury Sussex...... Dr. Blase Cole, D....... Newton | 
; -Edw. P. Stout, D .. Jersey City Union. , C. E. Loizeaux, R....... Plainfield 
.. Horace G. Prall, R...... Lambertville | Warren..... Theodore B. Dawes, D.. . Blairstown - 
-A. Crozer Reeves, R..... Lawrenceville ean 
r . “ oa a 4 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1936. a 


harles E. Jackson, R., 
Ber, en, Lawrence A. Cavinato, 
Parnell Thomas, R., Allendale; 
mith, R., Westwood; Horace R. Bogle, R., 
. hurst; Frank C. Osmers, Jr., R., Haworth. 
Pees, os Marcus W. Newcomb, ge Browns 
‘Mills-in-the-Pin: 

7 Camd n, Edwin G. Scovel, R., Camden; J. Claud 
Simon, R., Audubon; Henry M: Evans, R., Glou- 
_cester ¢ City. 


Pleasantvil 

R., Fort Lee; 
Mary MacG. 
Lynd- 


,,Georee a Stranger Be 


fewark; SeLictoat Ww. Hand, fe. Orange: Sidney 


G Goldber, , R., Newark; James W. Betts, a 
loomfeld; omer C. Zink, R., =e Nigel Frank § 
largrave, R., Orange; Frederic R., 


is Ritger, 
r ; Walter 8S. Gray, R.., Bellevi ile. 
pester, William A. Downer, Jr., R., Glass- 


Huds chat Peter P. Artaserse, D., Jersey 2 
edict A. Beronio, D., Hoboken; Harry E. Bi- 
ioff, D., ‘Union ae "Teresa A. Maloney, D., 
rsey City; Robert F. McAlevy, Jr., D., Hoboken: 

‘J. McCauley, D., Union City:’ Samuel Pesin? 
a ay ‘City; Charles Silkowski, D., Jersey City; 


be 


: oo Gity, Frank Hague. Hoboken, Bernard 
eFeeley. Bayonne, Lucius F. Donohoe. 

on | eS B. Eastmead. West New York, 
i Weehawken, John G. Meister. 


‘ity—Frank Hague, Mayor, Director o 
airs: “Arthur Potterton, Director of ous 
iy ie aga Michael I. Fagen, Director of Streets 

is Public. “epee Thomas J, Wolfe, Director 

iPublte Safe 


William J. McGovern, Director o, 
Parks a ubtic Property. wf 
obo fen “Bernand H. McFeeley, 
rector of Public Affairs; eae 
of Revenue and peas: Michael F 
Public Safety: Adolph Carsten, Director of Public 
i ‘orks; Thomas J. McAleer, Director of Parks. 
_Bayonne—Lucius F. Donohoe, Mayor and Director 
% 


Mayor. and 
‘ilfert, Director 
. Kearins, Director 


‘Public Safety; Horace K. Roberson, Director of 
Revenue and Finance; Eugene J. McCarthy, Director 
of Streets and Public Improvements; Bert Daly, Direc- 
ee uate Parks; Michael Griffin, Director of Public 
“i xy 

s Jui et and Other County Officials—Supreme 
et as The 
_ land was ‘hii at $404,118,56 


Patinatie! Thomas D. Taggart, nae Atlantic City; ! soap J. Topoleski, D., Bayonne; Thomas ay 


GOVERNMENT OF HUDSON COUNTY, N. J. 
; HUDSON COUNTY OFFICIALS, iF) 
MAYORS, 


‘ ee, 


otal net aysessed pate taxable property in rg County in 1935 was $1, ye 00s, 


ker, D., Newark. 
Hunterdon, Philip R. Gebhardt, D., Clinton. | 
Mercer, Crawford Jamieson, D., ‘Trenton; Frank 
S. Katzenbach, III, D., Trenton; William P. Howe, 
ch rad 3 Pennington. 

Middlesex, ae V. Burke, D., Perth Amboy; 
Andrew Kurtz, South Amboy; Fred We Devine. 
D., New Draken 

Monmouth, Basil B. Bruno, R. 
Haydn Proctor, R., Bradley Beach. 

Morris, Frank S. Kelley, R., Boonton; Grey W.. 
Higbie, R., Morristown. 4 

Ocean, James K. Allardice, R., Toms River. 

Passaic, John McNaughton, R., Pompton Lak 
Elizabeth Ate D. on i: 


Brees: 

) Plainfield; Hart, 
Van Fleet, R., Roselle Park: ae M. Kerner, 
Elizabeth; Charles R. Geddes, R., Union. 
Warren, George W. Butz, D.; ‘Phillipsburg. 
Recapitulation: 
Senate: Republicans. is:).. 0... es ee 

Democrats........ od AO Sa, apap 


Assembly: Republicans........... Let ae 
Democrats. «ch ocak cae ouee 


Secaucus, John J. Kane. Se ors 
Wagner. North Bergen, a pt 
son, Frederick J. oe 
Jones. 


Stila 
Daniel T 


abl, Carl - Rul 
pag ied Oe HORDE x 
Chosen Feechonier 
William P. flemren . Joseph O’Hars, “ete 
James J. Donovan, Patrick J. Donelly, John Vv 
Kenney, Mary E. Burns and T homas aw 
Clerk of the Board, John Melugh, : 


. 


>a 


. aS =. Ts |” 
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Gnitey States Govermmnent. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, of New York. 
-JOHN NANCE GARNER, of Texas 


Salary $75,000 
15,000 


(Term of office from March 4, 1933 to January 20, 1937. 


THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF 
Recectary of State—Cordell Hull, Tennessee. 
Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., New York. 

Secretary of War—George H. Dern, Utah. 
* Attorney General—Homer 8S. Cummings, Conn, 
Postmaster General—James A. Farley, New York. 

In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged 
in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability 


DEC, 15, 1935 (Salary, $15,000 each). 

Secretary of the Navyy—Claude A. Swanson, Va. 
Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, Illinois. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa, 
Secretary of Commerce—Daniel C. Roper, 8S. C. 
Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 


in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 
of both the President and Vice-President. 


The order of succession was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention 
was made of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Secretary to the Prestdent—Louis McH. Howe, | 
Massachusetts ($10,000). 

Assistant Secretaries—Marvin H. McIntyre, Ken- 
tee ($9,500) and Stephen Early, Virginia 


) 
Personal Secreatry to the President—Marguerite A. 


Le Hand. 

Executive pkey om Forster, 
Dw: 7,000) ; Paes Clerk—Maurice Cc. 
Latta, Qnishena ($5.600 

Physician to tne White House—Lieut. Commander 
Ross T. Mecintire, U. S. Navy. 


Washington, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Under Secretary— Williams Phillips (Mass.—$10,000). 

Assistant Secretartes of State—Wilbur J. Carr (N. Y. 
$9,000); Robert Walton Moore (Va.—S$8,000): 
Francis Bowes Sayre (Mass.—$8,000); Sumner 
Welles (Md.—$8,000). 

Legal Advriser—G-een H. Hackworth (Ky.—$9,000) 

onion. ao of State—Harry A. McBride 

iy 
coals Clerk and Administrative Asststant—Clinton E. 
Eachran (Mass.—$6,200). 
cna of Divisions—Foreign Service Personnel— 
Thomas Murray Wilson (Tenn.—$9,400); Far 


Eastern Affairs—Stanley K, 
$8,000); Latin American Affairs—Laurence Dug- 
gan (N. Y.—S$8,000); Western eel ty: A ffairs— 
James Clement Dunn (N 000); Near 
Eastern Affairs—Wallace 8. Mee (Ohio— 
$8,000); Mexican Afairs—Edward L. Reed ee 
—$8,000); Eastern bt eats: Affairs—Robert F. 
Kelley (Mass,—$8,000 

Economic Adviser—h eben Feis_ (N. Y.—$8,000). 

meres Passport Division—Ruth B. Shipley (Md.— 

2. 
Historteat Adviser—Hunter Miller (N. Y.—$6,509), 


Hornbeck (Colo.— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Under Secretary—T. Jefferson Coolidge (Mass.— 
$10.000). 


Assistant Secretartes ($9,000 each)—Lawrence W. 
Robert, Jr. (Ga.): Stephen B. Gibbons (N. Y.); 
Miss Josephine A. Roche (Colo.). 

General Counsel—Herman Oliphant (Md.—$10,000). 

Special Assistants—Beriah M. Thompson and Chester 
T. Crowell; Consultant—Harold Riegelman. 

Assistants to the Secretary ($8,000 to $10,000)— 
Herbert E. Sate (N. Y.); Peter Grimm; Daniel 
W: Bell; Cyril B. Upham; Henrietta .S. Klotz; 
John Kieley; Le Roy Barton (N. Y.); Harold N. 
Graves (Ill.). 

Admin. Asst. to the a aaa 12% miesey, | 
nolds (Mich.—-$9,0 

Director, Division_of ea and Statistics—G. C. 
Haas (Minn.—$9,000). 

Chey Clerk—Frank A. Birgfeld (Md.—$6,400). 


. A yes Service Division—W. H. Moran (D. C. 


; cmap retsion Tok oo ooh igalents gata E. ery 


Chief Disbursing Officer, PS of Disbursement— 
Guy F. Allen (D. C.—$7.000). 

yeaa of the Currency—J. F. T. O'Connor 
(Cal—$5.000). 

se herp a of the Unites States—W. A. Juiian (Ohio 

Gagarin ae Public Debt—William S. Broughton 
(il.—$9,000); Internal Revenue—Guy T. Hel- 
vering (Kans.—$i0,000); Narcotico—H. J. Ans-~ 
linger (Pa. sant gates Customs—James H. Moyle 
(Utah—$10,000 

Director, ‘Dickies 


@ Procurement—Christian Joy 
Peoples, Rear Admira! 


ess 1, U. S. N. (Cal—pay of 
| Pizector a of the Mint—Nellie Tayloe Ross (Wyo.— 


Director i the Bur. rus eae: and Printing—Alvin 
W. Hall (Pa.—$9,00 
Commandant, U.S. ou Guard—H,. G. Hamlet, 
Rear Admiral (Wash.—pay of Rank). 
ele Gen., Public Health Service—Hugh S. Cum- 
ming (Va. —pay of Rank). 


* Receives $7,000 additional as Member of the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


General—Stanley Reed (Ky.—$10,000). 
Assiatan pleas General—Golden W. Bell (Calif. 


Executtve Assistant to the Attorney General—Ugo fh 
A. Carusi (Vt.—36,000). 
General Agent—Herbert J. McClure (N. Y.—%$5,600). 
Director, Division o, MA hang Edgar. Hoover 
(Dist. of Col.—s9 ; 
Sai 17 ones of Prisons—Sanford Bates (Mass. 
1 


a 


1p ane Ss in eo ane of Pardons—James A, Finch 
) 
Chief Clark Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla.—$5,600) 


WAR DEPARTMENT (Nov. 20, 1935) 


Assistant sant Seertary of War—Harry H. Woodring 
(Kan. 

General Malin Craig, (Penn.); 
oy OO Ramtaat nt Gen. James F. McKinley 
Inspector General—Maj. Gen. John F. 
(Md.), Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. 
Arthur W. Brown (Utah), Quartermaster General 
—Maj. Gen. touis H. Bash (Ill), Surgeon General 
—Maj. Gen.Charles R. ee ¢ Ate 
eres ie Gen. (abies 


Chtef Signal Oficer—Maj. Gen. James B. Allison 
(So. Car.). 

Chief of National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. George 
E. Leach (Minn.). 


Chics, E Bureaw of Insulax Afairs—Brig. Gen, Creed 
x (Va. / 


hief of Cha asian Alva J. Brasted Cowes , 
onus 9 oe pee Corps.—Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. ~ 
Foulois (Conn.), Cher he ona Artillery—Maj. 
Gen. Harry L. Steele ( nn ft 

0) Mt: ‘antry— Maj. ae award Croft ( ae 
mie | Chir f fi Cavalry Mal. Gen eon B. Krom 
(tien, vs Chief_ of Field artillery Maj. 
pton Birnie, Jr. (Pa.). 
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POST OFFICE 


istant -Postmasters General—Firsi— William W. 
Sen wes (So. Dakota.—$9,000); Second—Harllee 
Branch (Ga.—$9,000); Third—Clinton B> Eilen- 
berger rage ee Fourth—Smith W. Purdum 
(Md.—$9, 5 
Ravcutine Assistant—Ambrose O’Connell (N. Y.— 


~ $9,000), 2 
Special tists a: Austin Latimer (So. Car.— 
$7,500). 


Government Officials. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary—William J. Bray _(Conn,—-$5,006) 
Administrative Assistani—William C. Lyons 


5,000). 
Solicitor—Karl A. Crowley _(Tex.—$9,000). 
Chief Inspector—Kildroy P. Aldrich (I1l.—$8,000). 
ge bien Agent—Harrison Parkman (Kans.— 
Comptroller—William L. Slattery _(Mass.—$6,500). 
Chief Cverk—Owen A. Keen (N. Y.—S$6,500). ° 


— 
i 


; Assistant Secretary of the Navy—Henry L. Roosevelt 


($9.000); Chief Clerk—William D. Bergman 
(36,000). 
Chief, Naval - Operations—Rear Admiral W. H. 


Standley; Chairman, General Board—Rear Admiral 
F. H. Clark; Sentor Member Compensation Board— 
Capt. W. McEntee (Construction Corps); Budget 
Officer—Captain H. E. Kimme; Chief Bur. of 
Navigation—Rear Admiral A. Andrews; Hydrog- 
rapher—Capt. L. R. Leahy; Chtef Bur. of Ord- 
nance—Rear Admiral H. R. Stark; Hngineer in 
Chief of the Navy and Chief Bur. of Engin.— 
Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen. 

Ce, Bur. of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral E. J. King; 
Chief Constructor of the Navy and Chief, Bur. of 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Construc. and Repair—Rear Admiral E. S. Land 
(Construction Corps); Chief Bur. of Yards and 
Docks—Rear Admiral N. M. Smith (Civil Engineer 
Corns); Paymaster General of the Navy and Chief 
Bur. of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Admiral C. 
Conard (Supply Corps). 


Surgeon General and Chief, Bur. of Medicine and- 


Surgery—Rear Admiral P. S. Rossiter (Medical 
Corps); Judge Advocate General—Rear Admiral 
Cc. C. Bloch; President, Naval Retiring Board— 
Rear Adzuiral J. B. Dennis (M.C.); President, Nava 
Examining Board—Rear Admiral A. E. Watson. 

Superintendent, Naval Observatory—Captain J. F. 
Hellweg (ret.); Director, Naval Intelligence—Cap- 
tain W. D. Puleston; Director, Naval Communica- 
tions—Captain G. J. Rowclift. 


Nayal officers named above all receive pay of their rank. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Under Secretary—Charles West (Ohio). 
First Asstst. Secretary—Theodore A. Walters (Idaho); 
Assist. See—Oscar L. Chapman (Colo.). 
| Administrative Assistant and Budget Oficer—Ebert 
i K, Burlew (Penn.); Personal Assistant to the Secre- 
tary—Harry, Slattery (S. C.). 
_ Solicitor—Nathan R.. Margold (N. Y.). 
Chief Clerk—Floyd E. Dotson (W. Va.). 
Commitsstoners—General Land  Office—Fred W. 
Johnson (Wyo.); Hducation—John W. Studebaker 


(lowa); Indian Afairs—John Collier (Calif.); 
Reclamation—Elwood Mead (Calif ,; Chief Engt- 
neer, Reclamation—Raymond F. Walter (Colo.). 
Directors of Geological Survey—W. C. Mendenhall 
C.); Bur. times, John W. Finch (Idaho); Ter- 
ritortes and Island Possessions—Ernest Gruen- 
ing (N. Y.); IJnvesiigations—Louis R. Glavis 


GNs Ma). 
Director of National Park Service—Arno B. Cam- 
merer (Wis.). 


Bess: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


- Under Secretary—Rexford G. Tugwell (N. Y.— 
$10,000). 

Assistant Secretary—M. L. Wilson (Mont.—$8,000). 

Assistants to Secretary—Paul H. Appleby (Va.— 


$8,000; Milo Perkins (Tex.—$5,600); J. D. 
LeCrop (Ia.—$4,600). 
Assistants to Under Secretary—F. P. Bartlett (N. Y. 
, —$3,200); Grace E,. Falke (N. Y.—$3,500). 


Assistant to Assistant Secretary—Roy F. Hendrickson 
(Ia.—$6,500). 

Solicttor—M. G. White (Tex.—$8,000). 

Directors—Extenston Work—C. W. Warburton (Ia.— 

, ($9,000); Personnel—W. W._Stockberger (Ohio— 
$7,500); Finance—W. A. Jump (Md.—$7,500); 
Information—M. §. Eisenhower (Kans.—$8,000). 

Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment Admintstra- 
tion—Chester C.' Davis (Ill—$10,000). 

Bureau Chiefs—Agricultural Economics—A. G. Black 


; 


‘DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(Salaries fluctuate under the Classification Act.) 


Assistant Secretaries—Ernest G. Draper, N. Y., and 
John M. Johnson, 8S. C.; Admintstrative Asst. to the 
Secretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.; Assistant to the 
Bea beter oe Me qa Sea Sec. to the 

' Sec.—Margie . enn, .; Solicitter—South 
Trimble, Jr., Ky. 

Commissioners or Directors of Bureaus—Air Com- 

merce—Eugene L, Vidal, So. Dak.; Census—Wil- 
‘liam L, Austin, Miss.; Standards—Lyman J. 


Knight (W. Va.—$8,000); Dairy Industr: 
—O. E. Reed (Mich.—$8,000); Extomolo, pa! 
Plant Quarantine—Lee A. Strong (Calif. 000) ; 
Food and Drug Administration—W. G. Campbell 
(Ky.—$8,500); Forest Service—F. A. Sileox N es 
—$8,000); Grain Futures Administration—J. W. T. 
Duvel (Ohio—$7,000); Home Economics—Miss 
Louise Stanley (Mo.—$7,000); Plant Industry— 
F. . Richey (Mo.—$8,060); Public Roads— 
= Bs MaeDons Yeoh Es wonee Bureau— 
xR. - Y.—$8, - ce of Ex: 
ecient ppt saves (Ore-—-87.000): Cee 
operative ension Work—C. B. 8 
SHU A00 Librarian—Miss C. R, acne ee 


a 


Briggs, Mich.; Fishertes—Frank T. ) : 
Lighthouses rola. T. Bell, Wash.; 
odetic Survey—Raymond 
Navigation and Steamboat Inapection tena 
Weaver, Md.; Pateni Office—Conway P. 
Md.; U._S. Shippi Board Bureau—J. 
ee ah eee ead Employment Stabdil,zation— 
Chief ClerkK—B.'W. Libby, D. CG, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Assistant Secretary—Edward F, McGrady ($9,000) ;/ 
Assistants to the Secretary—Turner W. Battle 
($7,000) and Richardson Saunders ($8,000); 
Chief ClerkK—Samuel J. Gompers ($5,600); Libra- 
rian—Laura A. Thompson ($4,600). 

Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization— 


; Commtsstoner of 


Daniel W. MacCormack ($9,000' 
Labor Statistics—Isador Lub ; Director: 
—Women’s es teador Lubin (80,000) eae 


Chief, Children's Bureau, Katharine F, taoe) 
($8,000) ; Conciliation—Hugh L. Kerwin’ $7,500 
U.S. Employment Service—W. F. Persons {$8;500) 
Labor Standards, V. A. Zimmer ($8,000). a 
. «aa ae ‘ 
¥ 


(Colo.— ° 


King, Md.; : 
: Coast and 


ee ee ee ee ee em o 
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HIGHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
(The list is as of November 19, 1935, and includes both staff and line. Retirement age is sixty-four years.) 


CHIEF OF STAFF. 
General Malin Craig, 1875, 1894, 1935, 


MAJOR GENERALS. 


Born. Appt. R'k.' Born, Appt. R'k Born. Ap ee . 
Doug’s McArthur.1880 1899 1925 | Robert B. Callan. 1874 1892 1931 Upton Birnie, Jr..1877 1896 1934 
Dennis E. Nolan.. 1872 1892 1925{] ‘ugh A. Drum. ..1879 1898 1931]] Leon B. Kromer: .1876 1895 1934 
Johnson Hagood..1873 1892 1925 Kred. W. Coleman.1878 1898 1932|| Wm.H. Tschappatl874 1892 1934 
Wm. D. Connor. .1874 1898 1925]] GeorgeS.Simonds.1874 1895 1933|| Frank GC. Bolles. . -1872 1891 1934 


Fox Conner...... 1874 1894 1925|| Edward Croft... .1875 1898 1933|| James B. Allison. .1873 1898 1935 
*T. Q. Ashburn. ..1874 1892 1927 || ClaudeE. Brigham1878 1897 1933 Harry L. Steele. . Be 1898 1935 
Paul B. Malone...3872 1890 1928]|| £. i. Markham..1877 1895 1933]] Lytle Brown...... 2 1894 1935 


Frank Parker . 1872 1890 1929]/ Halstead Dorey...1874 1893 1933|]| Chas. R. Reynoldsis77 1901 1936 
Frank R. MeCoy . 1874 1893 1929]! Arthur W. Brown. 1873 1899 1933]| C. EB. Kilbourne... 1872 1899 1935 
G. V. H. Moseley. 1874 1895 193C} LuciusR.Holbrook1875 1892 1933 
Albert J. Bowley.. 1875 1893 1931], Louis H. Bash... +1872 1889 1934 


BRIGADIER GENERALS. 


Born. Appt. R'E. Born, Appt. Rk. Born. Apnt. Rk. 
. 8. ... 1872 189 Perry L. Miles. ..1873 1895 1932||Herman W. Schulll875 1895 1934 
C. H. Conrad, Jr.. 1872 1890 1928||Louis M. Nuttman1874 1895 1932|| Aug. W. Robins.4.1882 1903 1934 
George H. Estes. .1873 1890 1929||H. B. Ferguson. 1875 1893 1932|| James E. Chaney .1885 1904 1934 
C. D. Roberts. ... 1873 1893 1929||R. 8. Abernethy... 1874 1897 1931]|| Charles M. Bundell875 1895 1934 
James B. Gowen..1872 1894 1929] Alfred T. Smith .. 1874 1897 1933||EdwardM. Saeed 1897 1934 
Andrew Moses... : Chas. D. Herron..1877 1895 1934 
William E. Cole... 3 3 seg 3 || Percy P. Bishop. ier7 1898 1934 
HenryW. Butner. 1875 1894-1930]|S. A. Cheney .. ...1873 1893 1933]|} Dana T. Merrill... .1 1 34 
G. B. Pillsbury...1876 1896 1930|| David L. Stone...1876 1894 1933]| Henry Gibbins... . 
Manus McCioskey 1874 1894 1930 ages Conley.. 1874 1893 1933]|J. A. Woodruff... .18 

Stanley H. Ford..1877 1898 1930 W. Guiney. 1877 1895 1933||E.H. Humphrey. .1875 1895 1935 
oer Embick1877 1895 1930 Thomas m Merrill1875 1894 1933|| Robert C. Foy....1876 1895 1935 
Herbert J. Brees..1877 1898 1930|]A. T. Ovenshine. .1873 1897 1933]| Arthur S. Conklin.1872 1893 1935 
James K. Parsons. 1877 1899 1930]|Wm. K. Naylor. .1874 1898 1933||M. A. W. Shockley1874 1900 1935 
Joseph P. Tracy. .1874 1892 1931]|R. O. Van Horn. ,1876 1898 1933]/C. F. Hump'y, jr..1876 1898 1935 
Thos. W. Darrah .1873 1891 1931||Wm. R. Gibson...1877 1896 1934]| Frank W. Rowell..1880 i898 1935 
John H, Hughes. .1876 1893 1931)|/Guy V. Henry....1875 1894 1934]|| Clement A.Trott.1877 1895 1935 
Chas. 8. Lincoln. .1875 1898 1931||John L. DeWitt. ee 1898 1934]| Lawr. Halstead....1875 1895 1935 
Ernest D. Scott...1872 1894 1931||John W. Gulick...1874 1901 1934 

Oscar Westover...1883 1906 1931||Harry E. Knight. 1876 1898 1934 


*Detailed Chairman Advisory Board, Inland Waterways Corporation, with rank, pay and allowance of 

major general. (Act Feb. 28, 1927 
iDetailed as president, yee = River Commission, with the title brigadier general Corps ot Pare Pe 
nd rank, pay and allowances of a brigadier general while so serving, from June 15, 1932. (Sec. 8 » Act May 


iB. 1928.) 
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REAR ADMIRALS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
Born.| Ap’d. |Rank. Born.| Ap'd.Rank. | Born.| Ap’d.|Rank, 
. Watts... |1880 |1894 1931 ||Ivan E. Bass. .|1877 |1897 |1934 


Thom. J. Senn.j1871 11887 |1925 ||w.c vE 
26 ||¥.S. Williams. [1876 |1894 1931 ||William 8. Pye|18s0 |1g97 |1934 
Eg ae isvt 1880 1927 J. K. Tenssig.: 11877 |1895 1931 ||A. P. Fairfeld.|1877 |1897 |1934 
E. H. Campbell/1872 |1889 |1927 ||C. C. 1: ch... |1878 ]1895 1931 ||W. N. Vernou.|1878 |1897 |1934 
FB. Upham. .|1872 |1889 |1927 ||. C. Kalbfus. |1877 |1895 1931 ||George F. Neal|1879 |1897 |1934 
D. F Sellers. ..|1874 {1890 |1927 ||C.H. Woodward |1877 |1895 1931 ||W. H. Allen... .|1878 |1897 |1934 
™. es. .|1872 |18 1927 ||J.W.Greenslade |1880 |1895 1932 ||J.O. Richardson 1878 |1898 |1934 
¥ H. Brumby .]1874 {1891 |1927 ||H. E. Lackey.. |1876 |1895 1932 ||John Downes...|1879 |1897 |1935 
Harris 1 Laning 1873 1891 |1927 ||Cyrus W. Cole. |1876 |1895 1932 ||G. J. Meyers.. -|1881 |1898 |1935 
HV.B *1]1874 |1891 |1927 ||C. E. Courtney |1877 |1895 1932 || prap ADMIRALS (STAFF) 
Ww. Hi Standicy i372 1891 |1927 ||A. E. Watson... {1878 |1895 1932 S one 
T. T. Craven. .|1873 |1892 |1928 |/H. L. Brinser.. |1876 |1895 1932 |}, 1. ta aia nude 
T. Cluverius|1874 |1892 |1928 ||A’ W. Johnson. |1876 |1895 1933 ||4; Farenbolt.... 1871 |1894 11936 
hw. Marshall1874 |1892 |1928 ||F. J. Horne. .. |1880 /1895 1933 |/M,S. Biliott. . 1872 |1806 1927 
7 Yarnell. .|1875 |1893 [1928 ||C. P. Snyder: |1879 |1896 1933 |/J, Be Dennis, 11874 |188e [1838 
nF “Hepburn. |1877 |1893 |1929 ||J. R. Defrees.. |1876 |1896 1933 utler. 
* Cc Hart 1877 |1893 }1929 |/S. W. Bryant.. |1877 |1896 1933 SUPPLY CORPS 
FS ; Murfin, .{1876 |1893 |1930 |/SinclairGannon |1877 |1896 1933 |I, y peoples. .|1876 {1900 11917 
W. R. Sexton. .|1876 |1893 |1930 |/J. D.Wainwright| 1878 1896 1933 |I5" 3 Cheatham |1872 Hee {i938 
W. D. Leahy. .|1875 |1893 |1930 |/C. S. Freeman. |1878 |18 G."G. Seibels../1872 1896 |1997 
W.R. Gherardil1875 |1891 C. R. Train 1879 ]1896 193 


1930 Train... 3 
é§ st Kempt. 1874 1893 1930 ||Paul B. Dungan rure ane ae R. M. Watt. . .{1872 {1887 {1934 
j. T. Parrant. |1878 |1894 |1930 |/Hayne Ellis. -- |1879 |1807 1934 || CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


T. n ill — 
oe ran ist 1805 1930 MoH Simons, 11879 |1897 1934 ||R. E. Bakenhus 1873 (1901 {1932 
a a 


UNITED STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION ’ 


923 15th St., N.W., Washington, | Women's National Council—Chairman, Mrs. Ed- 


Headquarters, ward F. Hutton: Honorary Vice Chairmen, Mrs, 


Incorporated under federal leral law, April 10, cae ward ey Tart, Mis, Calvin Codlidee, Shas naans 


lt, Bue Aes ster ee nis 1, Calvin | N. Garner. All ladies of the cabinet. Vice Chairmen, 
eridee. 3 he par Dresden President General. | Miss Mabel Boardman, Mis. Henry L, Done Mrs. 

Covi idee Herber Vice Presidents General, | William Randolph Hearst, Mrs. Arthur 
Harry Ho H. Es Houde A H. Storer Mrs. Henry oe Mrs. Ruth B. Pratt, Mrs. Edward T. Sou 
dent ae 1 Hull, 

Ace Presi- Board of Sponsors—Jobn N. Garner, Cordel 

A a hee pet rug ter PCa T. | Henry eet pe on, ate H. Dern, Hone S 
Grayson, William J. Cooper; Treasurer General, | Cummings, James cued 


B Gen. William E. Horton; Executive Secretary, | Harold L. Ickes, Henry A. Wallace, Jr., Dani 


Roper, Frances Perkins. \ 


F, 
. 


Fred. 
_, Lindle: 
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United States—Federal Judiciary. 


Si aie fee Mela AS Se eee 


SUPREME COURT OF 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when ap 


Chief Justice ($20,500)—Charles Evans Hughes of 
New York (1862—Feb. 13. 1930). Associate Justices 
($20,000)—Willis Van Devanter, of Wyoming (1859 
—Dec. 15, 1910); James Clark McReynolds, of Ten- 
nessee (1862—Aug. 29, 1914); Louis D. Brandeis, 
of Massachusetts (1856—June 1, 1916); George 
Sutherland, of Utah (1862—Sept. 5, 1922); Pierce 


THE UNITED STATES. 
pointed. These lists of Judges are as of Nov., 1935.) 


Butler, of Minnesota (1866—Dec. 21, 1922); Harlan 
Fiske Stone, of New York (1872—Feb. 5, 1925); 
Owen J. Roberts, of Pennsylvania (1875—May 20, 
1930); Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, of New York 
(1870—Mch. 2, 1932). Clerk—C. Elmore Cropley, of 
Washington, D. C. ($6,000). M4arshal—Frank Key 
Green, of Washington, D. C. ($5,500). Reporter— 
Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado ($8,000). , 


FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


First (Me., Mass., N--H., R. I., Puerto Rico)— 
George H. Bingham, Manchester, N. H.; Scott Wli- 


son, Portland, Me.; James M. Morton, Jr., New 


Bedford, Mass.; George W. Anderson (Retired), 
Boston. 
Secona (Conn, N. Y., Vt.)—lLearned Hand, 


N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; Augus- 
tus N. Hand, N.-Y. City: Martin T. Manton, N. Y. 
City; Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Julian W. 
Mack, N. ¥. (also in Sizth). 

Third (Del., N. J.,, Pa.)—Joseph Buffington, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Victor B. Woolley, Wilmington, Del.; 
J. Warren Davis, Trenton, N. J.; J. W. Thompson, 
Philadelphia. 

Fourth (Md., N: C., 8. C., Va., W. Va.)—Morris 
A. Soper, Baltimore; John J. Parker, Charlotte, 
N. Car.; Elliott Northcott, Huntington, W. Va. 

Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss,, Tex., Canal Zone). 
—Richard W. Walker (retired), New Orleans, La.; 
Nathan P, Bryan, Jacksonville; Rufus E. Foster, New 
Orleans; Samuel H. Sibley, Atlanta; Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Houston, Tex. 


FEDERAL DISTRIC 
Alabama—Charles B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- 


Sizth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Julian W. Mack, 
N. Y.; Xenophon Hicks. Knoxville. Tenn.; Chas. 
H. Moorman, Louisville, Ky.; Miss Florence E 
Allen, Columbus, Chas. C. Simons, Detroit. 

Seventh (Ill. Ind., Wis.)—Samuel Alschuler, Chi- 
cago; Evan A. Evans, Madison, Wis.; Geo. T. Page 
(retired). Chicago; William M. Sparks, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Albert B. Anderson (retired), Indianapolis. 


van Valkenburgh (retired), Kansas City, Mo.; Wil- 
bur F. Booth (retired), Minneapolis, Minn.; Archi- 
bald K. Gardner, Huron, S. D.; John B. Sanborn. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodbrough, Omaha. 
Neb; Seth Thomas, Iowa. 

Ninth (Ariz., ., idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., 
Wash., Alaska, Hawaii)—Curtis D. Wilbur, San 
Francisco; William H. Sawtelle, Tucson; Francis A 
Garrecht, Spokane, Wash. 

Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wyo.) 
Robert E, Lewis, Denver; Sam. G. Brattan, Albu- 
querque, N. M.; Orie L. Phillips, Denver. Colo.; 
George T. McDermott, Topeka, Kan, 


'T COURT JUDGES. 
Missouri—George H. Moore (1935), and Charles B. 


gomery; Robert T. Ervin (1917), Mobile. 
Alaska—George F. Alexander, Juneau; J. H. §. 
Morrison, Nome; E. C. Hill, Fairbanks; Simon 
(no _ successor) 


Hellenthal, Valdez. 

Arizona—F, . Jacobs (1923), 
Phoenix; Albert M. Sames (1931), Tucson. 

Arkansas—Jonn E. Martineau (1928), Little Rock; 
Heartsill Ragon, Fort Smith. 

California—trank H. Kerrigan (1924), Adolphus 
F. St. Sure (1925) and Harold Louderback (1928), 
San Francisco; George Cosgrave (1930), Fresno; 
Paul J. McCormick (1924), William P. James 
(no successor) (1915), and Harry A. Hollzer 
(1931), Los Angeles. 

Canal Zone—-R. C. P. Thomas, Ancon. 

Colorado—John F. Symes (1922). Denver. 

Connecticut—Edwin 8. Thomas (1913), Columbia; 
Carroll C. Hincks eM New Haven.- 

Nelaware—John P. Nields (1930), Wilmington. 

Florida—Augustine V. Long, Pensacola; Halsted 
L. Ritter (1929), Miami; Aiexander Akerman 
adel , Lampa; Loule W. Strum (1931), Jack- 
sonville, 

Georgia—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), atlanta; 
Bascom S. Deaver (1928), Macon; William H. 
Barrett (1922). Augusta. 

Hawaii—s. C. Huber, E. K. Massee, Honolulu. 

Idaho—Charles C. Cavanah (1927). Boise. 

Iiiinois—James H. Wilkerson (1922), Charles BE. 

oodward (1929), John P. Barnes (1931), Philip 

. Sullivan and William H. Holley, Chicago; 

L. Wham (1927), E. St. Louis; Walter C. 

, Danville; Chas. G. Briggle, Springfield; 

J. Earl Major. 


'Indiana—Robert C. Baltzell (1925), Indianapolis; 


Thomas W. Slick (1924), South Bend, 
Iowa—George C. Scott (1922), Sioux City; Charles 
A, Dewey (1928), Des Moines, 
Kansas—Richard Hopkins (1930), Wichita; 
ohn C. Pollock (no successor) (1903), Kansas 
ani feat ); Charles §, D 
entucky— (Vacancy); arles E. Dawson (1925), 
Louisville, : ; 


Louisiana—Wayne G, Borah (1928), New Orleans; 
Benjamin C. Dawkins (1924), Monroe. 
Maine—John A. Peters (1921), Bangor. 


‘Maryland—William C. Coleman (1927), and W. 


Calvin Chesnut (1931), Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—HElisha H. Brewster (no successor) 
eae), Springfield; Hugh D. MeLellan (1932), 


on. 
Michigan—Arthur J. Tuttle (1912), Edward J. 
Moinet (1927), and Ernest a Obrien (1931), 
Detroit; Fred M. Raymond (1925), Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Joseph W. Molyneaux (no successor) 
Seale Matinow: Mi, foyes roa) nee, 
; Matthew _M, Joyce h } ; 
PE ihc skeen nck 
ssissippi—Allen Cox 29), Aberdeen; Edwin, 
' R, Holmes (1918), Jackson. : ig? 


Davis (no successor) (1924), St. Louis; Merrill E. 
Otis (1925), and Albert L. Reeves (no successor) 
(1923), Kansas City. 

Montana—George M. Bourquin (1912), James H. 
Baldwin (1935), Butte; Charles N. Pray (no suc- 
cessor) (1924), Great Falls. 

Nebraska—Thomas C. Munger (1907), Lincoln; 
James A. Donohoe, Omaha. , 

Nevada—Frank H. Norcross, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—George F. Morris 


1921), 
Littleton. ea 


God. 
dard (no successor) (1923), William Bondy (1923), 
Hulb hn 


4 Tt M. 
Francis G. Caffey (1929), Alfred C. Coxe (1929), 


Byers (1929), Brooklyn; Frank C 1920), 
Frederick H. Bryant 9s), ‘ 
Rochester; 


(1930), “ yor! Me Sats ( ied) ‘Toledo; 
» an ohn e ret: i ledo; 
Robert R. Nevin (1929), Dayton. ve 


Oklahoma—R. L. Williams (1919), Durant; Frank- 


n E, Kennamer (1924), Tulsa; Edgar S.’ Vaught 


li 
(1928), Oklahoma Cit: 


B. Dickinson (1914) and 
George A. Welsh, Philadelphia; Willian i Kine 
pauce Gon Easton; Albert W. Johnson (1926), 

wisburg; Albert L. Watson (1930), Scranton: 
Robert M. Gibson (1922), Nelson MeVicar (1928); 
Pittsburgh; Frederic P. Schoonmaker (no suc- 


Rico—R. A. Cooper, San Juan. 

Rhode Island—lIra L. Letts (1927), Providence. 

peut Se ae rears i ipo Charleston; 
enry . atkins x erson; J. 

Glenn (1929), Rock Hill. ihe 
South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman (1929), Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee—Harry B. Anderson 

George C. Taylor (1928), Knoxville; John J. 

(1923), Cookeville. 

Texas—Edward R. Meek (no successor) (1898), and” 
‘ 


7 


PO a Ae ee ee ee ne eee 2 


923), Erie. ‘ 


1926), Memphis: _ 
‘ore, 


set es 


Pisa ee ee 


7. a to - 


United States—Federal J udges and Prosecutors. 923 


: FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT JUDGES.—(Continued.) { 
William H. Atwell (no successor) (1923), Dallas: Virgin Islands—aAlbert Leavitt, St. Thomas. 
James C. Wilson (1919), Fort Worth; Thomas M: | Washington—.J. Stanley Webster, 1928), Spokane; 
, Kennerly (1931), Houston; Randolph Bryant Edward E. Cushman (1912), Tacoma; John C. 
(1931), Sherman; and Robert J. McMillan (1932), Bowen, Seattle. 
San Antonio; Charles A. Boynton (1925), El Paso. | West Virginia—William E. Baker (1921), Elkins; 
Uteh—Tillinan D. Jonnson (1915), Salt Lake, George W. McClintic (1921), Charleston. 


Vermont—Harland B. Howe (1°15), Burlington. Wiscon in—Ferdinand A., Geiger (1912) Mf{l- 
Virginia—Luther B. Way (1931), Norfolk; John waukee; Patrick T. Stone, Eau Claire. 
Paul (1932), Harrisonburg. Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy (1921), Cheyenne. 


* 


FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Chief Justice ($12,500)—Fenton W. Booth, of Ill.| Thomas S. Williams, Ill. Chief Clerk—Willard L, 
Judges ($12,500)—William R. Green, Iowa; Richard | Hart, of Ohio. : 
S. Whaley, S. Car.; Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 


Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, James L. | bold, all of Honolulu; (2) Daniel H. Case, Wailuku, 
Coke, Honolulu; Associate Justices, James J. Banks | Maui; (3) James Wesley Thompson, Kailua; (4) 
and Charlies F. Parson, of Honolulu. Delbert E. Metzger; (5) Miss Carrick H. Buck. 

Circutt Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, Harold E. China—Judge: Milton J. Helmick, Shanghai. 
Stafford, Edward M. Watson and Norman D. God- 


FEDERAL JUDGES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


COURT OF APPEALS—Chie/ Justice, George E. | Justice, Alfred A. Wheat, of New York; Associate 
Martin, of the Dist. of Columbia. Associcte Justices— | Justices—Peyton Gordon, Joseph W. Cox, Jesse C. 
Charles H. Robb, Vt.; Josiah A. Varn Orsdel, Wyo.; 
Harold M. Stephens, Utah; D. I. Groner, 


Va. ghue, of the Dist.of Col.; Thomas J. Bailey,of Tenn., 
SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT—Chies 


Oscar R. Luhring of Ind.; F. D. Letts, of Iowa. 


z U. S. CUSTOMS COURT. 
(Headquarters, 201 Varick Street, New York City.) 


The headquarters of the United States Customs | of Ohio; David C. Kincheloe, of Kentucky; Waiter 
Court is at No. 201 Varick Street, New York City.| H, Evans, of Oregon; Frederick W. Dallinger, of 
J Presiding Judge—William J. Tilson, of Georgia.| Massachusetts; William J. Keefe of Iowa. Marshal 
The other judges of the Court are: Charles P. Mc-| William H. Tietgen of New York. Clerk—John W. 
, Clelland, of New York: Jerry B. Sullivan, of Iowa; | Dale. 
i George S. Brown, of Maryland; Genevieve R. Cline, | 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS, 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


estd William J. Graham of Iowa; | Luther Lenroot of Wis. Marshal—Joseph C. Gauges 
Bates Tusicer” Oster E. Bland of Ind., Charles | of Nev. Clerk—Arthur B. Shelton of the District 
S. Hatfield of Ohio, Finis J. Garrett of Tenn., Irvine | of Columbia. 


4, Fee 


-. 


— 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


; , Jim C. Smith: Montgomery, ; Nebraska—Omaha, Charles E. Sandall. 

ees cantonal Mbis, Alesender C Birch’ | Nevade— Reno, B. Y. Carville, 

Alaska—Fairbanks, Ralph J. Rivers; Seward, Joseph New Hampshire—Concord, Alexander Murchie. 
W. Kehoe; Nome, Hugh O'Neill; Juneau, Wm. | New Jersey—Trenton, Harlan Besson. 


A. Holzheimer. New Mexico—Santa Fe, Wm. J. Barker. 


4 
Bis 

3 — lifton Mathews. New York— New York City, Lamar Hardy; Brooklyn, 
E Neboncng tote kok, Fred. A. Isgrig; Fort Smith, Era J. bac puraenies Oliver D. Burden; Buffalo, 

. Clinton R. Barry. r eorge L. Grobe. 

‘ isco, Henry H. McPike; Los | North Carolina—Wilmington, James O. Carr; 
Ue / Eietcses, bolo. ™M. Hall. hate Carlisle W. Higgins; Asheville, Marcus 

i Ancon, J. J. McGuigan. rwin. 

4 aie ade Dene. hos. J. Morrissey. North Dakota—Fargo, Powless W. Lanier. 

__- Eonnecticut— New Haven, Robert P. Butler. Ohio—Cleveland, Emerich B. Freed; Cincinnatt, 
5 Delaware—WUmington, Leonard E. Wales. Francis Canny. ; 
is District of Columbia—Leslie C. Garnett. Okiahoma—Tuisa, Clarence E. Bailey: Muskogee, 
" ‘Florida—Jacksonville, John W. Holland; Pensacola, WE. Rampendahl; Oklahoma Cty, William C. 

r Geo. E. Hoffman. ewis. 

Geo: = nee 8. Camp; Americus, T | Oregon—Portland, Carl C. Donaugh. ae, 

a e- Oa ae eat pedi Ne i, Saxton Daniel. Renney ante teeta Charles D. McAvoy; 
“ _ Hawaii— Honolulu, Ingram M. Stainback. Pittsburgh, Horatio 8. Dumbault; Scranton, Frank 
_— ‘ Idaho—Boise, John A. Carver. J. McDonnell. ns 

__ Iflinois—Chicago, Dwight H. Green; Danville, Paul | Puerto Rico—San Juan, A. Cecil Snyder, 


3 Spri nk K. Lemon. Rhode Island—Providence, J. Howard McGrath. 
feaiaee on Woyne, ren R. Fleming; Indianap- none pi ccergg ope Goce) Claud N. Sapp; Green- 
olis, Val Nolan. , Chas. C. Wyche. 
L . Dunn; Des Moines, | South Dakota—Rapid City, George Philip. 
a clad G ecae” pe Tennessee—Knorville, Jas. B. Frazier, Jr.; Nash- 


r Frierson, Jr.; Memphis, Wm. Me- 
Kansas—Topeka, Summerfield S. Alexander. pA Horace 
tors no” eee ge iay ’ | Texas—Ft. Worth, Clyde O. Eastus; Houston, Doug- 


“ ae Orleans, Rene A. Viosca; Shreve- a ip eee: be lei i Sheng D. Bennett; 

"4 port, an z ae: F TS : 

eee rotiand, Soba D. Clifford. Utah— Sal Lake City, Daniel B. Shields. 

 Maryland—Baltimore, Bernard J. Flynn. Vermont—Burlingtan, Joseph A. McNamara, 

Massachusetts—Boston, Francis J. W. rite Plena Fie rae Stirling Hutcheson; Roanoke, 

: ite Feo Mt Bly et i g Washington— Spokane, Jumes M. Simpson; Seattle, 

nesot 2 Sullivan. J. Charles Dennis. ( 

a Misstsole Send: : rere 6. Wants Mertdian, Were Vinge ae L. Robinson; 
; untin ion, Geo : ; 

. Sweat ae Louis Harry C. Blanton; Kansas Wisconsin— Milwaukee, Berthol J. Husting: Mad- 

: ity, ce M, M'llizan. Son, , : 

\m Ad te ee Baldwin Wyoming—Chevenne. Carl L. Sackett. 


» 


Adkins, James M. Proctor and Daniel W. O’Dono- | 


: 
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924 United States—The Seventy-fourth Congress. 


THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
THE SENATE—Second Session. } 


Terms of Senators end on January 3 of the year preceding name. The Mono ae hed meet annually 4 
on January 3, under the Twentieth Amendment. Salary of a Senator is $10,000 


Ke ee 


Presiding Officer. the Vice-President, John N. ross of Texas, salary $15,000. 


President pro tem,, Key cet D., of Ne 


1941. . Henrik Shipstead, Farm.-Lab.Minneapolis 


{ 


Number of Senators, 96; Democrats, 69; Republicans, 24; Farmer-Labor, 1; Progressive, 
, “e 


Washington, 


1; Vacancy, he 


Secretary, Edwin “A. Halsey, D., of Virginia. 
Terms Terms 
Expire. Senators. P. O. Address. | Expire. Senators. P. O. Address 
Alabama. Nebraska. | 
1939.. Hugo L. Black, D.....:..., Birmingham 1937. .George W. Norris, R........ McCook i 
1937. .John H. Bankhead, D....... Jasper 1941. , Edward R. Burke, D........ Omaha > 
Arizona. Nevada. . 
1941. .Henry F. Ashurst, D........ Prescott 1941,.Key Pittman, D............ Tonopah 3 
1089+. Carl Hayden; D.....e. sees Phoenix 1939. .Patrick A. McCarran, D..... Reno 3 
1937. .Joseph T. R bin bisa Little Rock 1937..H hel a Nad 
7..Joseph T. Robinson, D...... e Roe ..He ae << AR 3 ip Hat oe f 
1939. Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D. Jonesboro 1080. Feed Bean, Dee Somesvortn a 
. California. New Jersey. a 
1941..Hiram W. Johnson, R....... San Francisco 1937..W. Wi J 
1939. . William Gibbs McAdoo, D;. /Los Angeles 1941.) A. ee Moe 5 bess Hee Janey City 3 
Colorado. New Mezico. é 
1937. . Edward P. Costigan, D...... Denver 1941. . Denni r ? 
1989; Alva B. Adams, D.<.0222... Pueblo 1987, Carl A. Hatehy'D..22.01020.Clovie ae 
Gest? Laglictine Lonctemn. 0.” Hartford is fen Aa: fon ; 
. Augustine Lonergan, D...... artfor 1941. .Royal S. Copeland, D...«...N. ¥. 4 
1941. Francis T. Soe Tee soe: Meriden 1989... Robext F. Wagner, D1 0 Noe pid ty 
evaware. " 
yoke North Carolina. 
1937. .Daniel O. Hastings, R....... Wilmington 1937. .Josiah W. Bailey, D i 
4 = x Pee 0 Ee ee Ren Ral 7 
1941. .John G. Townsend, Jr., R.. .Selbyville 1939. “Robert R. Reynolds, D.... Asheville 
1939. Duncan U. Fletener, D Jeoksonville «| yogi relies ee 
ae : 1 De sees 941. Lynn J. Frazier, R.:........ H 
1941. Park ae Be Lakeland 1939. ‘Gerald P. Nye Reo Coe 
COT IIA. 
1939. . Walter F. George, D........ Vienna cag 
7 1939..Robert J. Bulkley, D........ . 
1937. . Richard B. Russell, Jr., D... Winder 1941..A. Vie Bissahey. 09 Sei ones faye pt a 
Idaho. ; Oklahoma. poeye™ 
1937. . William E. Borah, R........ Boise 
HOndiamestPs Pane Id:b-. ji... Boise 1939. . Elmer Thomas, D........... Medicine Park 
; Tlinits: 1937. . Thomas P. Gore, D.... 1...) Oklahoma City 
1937. .J. Hamilton Lewis, D....... Chicago OTenais 
1937. .Charles L. McNary, R...... 
1939. . William H. > Na Beardstown 1980, “Fredertok-Stelper dee ft Lake golem 
1939. . Frederick Van Nuys, D Lee) eae Indianapolis Pennsyluanta. 
‘ 1939. .James J. Davis, R 
1941. Sherman Minton, D!.......- New Albany 1941: Josoph it. Gutléy. Due pawn pare Buree ; 
aa me Rhode Island. RS: 
Seen o CKINSON, RR... .. 6.5 Algona 
1939. Louis Murphy, 'D....!1../!! Dubuque 1937. .Jesse H. Metcalf, R......... Providence 
Pana. 1941. .Peter me a Desi ee Warwick 
1987.. Arthur Capper, R........... Topek ‘oath Carolina. } 
1939. George McGill, D..2...22. 7: Wichits Tey eee San ae ..Lynehburg 
Be kere”. “hee remant Be 
..Alben arkley, Diissis.. Pad aROuT 
1937. . Marvel M. Sea D. 1D erp tee Boye Green | 1939. .Peter Nika a tetera Redfield ae 
i cotstina: 1937. .W. J. Bulow, fs EE CE: Beresford ; 
1987. -Vacaney = ooo eevee een sew e ts caee RET Sateen eae ae 
. Jo WERtOU ME) Sao che Ge RRA . .Kenne Kellar. Dy eke Me i 
rate! 1937... Nathan L. Bachman, D..._ |. Chattansdde | 
1941. Frederick Hale, R.......... Portland Texas. 
1937. . Wallace H. White, Jr.. R....Auburn 1937. . Morris Shep ard, Dis, sete ee Texarkana 
Marytana. 1941..Tom Connally, D....,...... Marlin 
1939. . Millard FE. Tydings, D...... Havre d Ut 
1941..George L. Radcliffe, D..._.: Baninoret ee 1941. . William H, King, D ah. =, Salt Lake Gi 
(EEE CORN 1939: {Elbert D. Thomas, BD!!!) !/Salt Lake Gry: 
1941. .David I. Walsh, D.......... Clinton Vermont 
1937.. Marcus A. Coolidge, D.....: Fitchburg 1941. .Warren R. Austin, R........ Burlington 
riontaan. 1939.. Ernest W. Gibson) R...)_ 1)! Brattleboro 
1937. .James Couzens, R...,...... Detroit Fa Soe: 
1941, Arthur H. Vandenberg, R:...Grand Rapids | 1937- Carter Glass, D.. . Lynchburg 
Minnesota. 941. Harry F. Byrd, D.. : ‘Berryville 


1937. ‘Thomas D. Schall, R Minneapolis 1939. .Homer I. Bone, D. aco: 
i087, Thomas D, Schall, R........ 1941: ‘Lewis B. Schweilenbach, D.” lee 
1937. .Pat Harrison. ae Gulf ‘ Lee ae 
..Pat Harrison. D............ port 
1941, ‘Theodore G. Bilbo, BD!) 2:2: Poplarville 1Odk, Huse DO MO Dict Falcons 
ject, .» uUSn Dew Holt, Di... es) 
| 1989. Bennett Champ Clark, D... .LaDuevill eer gees hides 
1941. .Harry 8. Truman, D.!...... 'timmdependence 1930: e ke ore Jesters a 
1941, Burton K sWhesien eae "Spal neu Oe ae 
oe : eeler, Dwi... Butte 1937..Robert D.C . ; 
1937. .James EB. Murray, D.... 11)! Butte 1941. "Joseph C, OMe re, Kise: e 


a i d = — Ts) 
% United States—-The Seventy-fourth Congress. 
. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Stécond Session. 


bare Congress must meet annually 


Noy. 6, 1934; terms from Jan. 3. 1935 to Jan. 3, 1937. 


= January 3. 


Speaker, Joseph W. Burns of Tennessee. 
Clerk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, Dem., of Kentucky, 


_ Dist. Politics. 
Alabama. 
1 Frank W. Boykin..... Dem. 
2 Dinter BAM S66. . e is Dem 
. 3 Henry B. Steagall*....Dem. 
5 4 Sam Hobbs.......... em. 
5 Joe Starnes... ....... Dem 
6 William B. Oliver*....Dem. 
-7 William B. Bankhead* Dem. 
8 A. H. Carmichael*. ...Dem. 
9 George Huddleston*... Dem. 
Arizona. 
Isabella Greenway*...Dem. 
Arkansas. 
William J. Driver*....Dem 


John EF. Millér*.......D 

Claude A. Fuller*..... Dem. . 
Ben Cravens*........ D 
David D. Terry*..... D 
John L. McCellan.... 
Tilman B. Parks*..... Dem. 

California. 

Clarence F. Lea* Dem. 
Harry L. vo glial Rep. ; 
Frank H. Buck*...... 
Florence P ann. =a 
Richard J. Weich*....Rep-. 


P. O. Address. 


- Mobile. 
.- Montgomery. 
Ozark. 


. Selma. 

.. Guntersville. 
- Tuscaloosa. 

. Jasper, 

. Tuscumbia. 
.Birmingham. 


. Ajo. 


. .Osceola. 
. Searcy 


Eureka Springs. 


.. Fort Smith. 
.. Little Rock. 
.. Malvern. 
. Camden. 


-Santa Rosa. 
. Nevada City. 


Vacaville. 


. .San Francisco. 


Albert E. Carter*..... Rep...Oakland 
Be ee ORRIP OS). <. sofas Dem. . Oakland. 
oe J. McGrath*. Dem. gem oe 
Gearhart....... Rep.. . 
ae B. Stubbs*..... Dem. Sona Maria. 
John S. MeGroarty. ..Dem..Tujunga. 
John H. Hoeppel*. ...Dem. . Arcadia. 
Charles Kramer*..... Dem..Los Angeles. 
Thomas F. Ford*..... Dem..Los Angeles. 
John M. Costello. .... Dem. . Holywood. 
6 John F. Dockweiler*. .Dem..Los Angeles. 
Charles J. Colden*. ...Dem..San Pedro 
Byron N. Scott....... Dem.. Long Beach. 
uel LaF. Collins*..Rep. erton 
George Burnham*....Rep...San Diego. 
Colorado. 
Lawrence Lewis*..... Dem. . Denver. 
Cummings*.....Dem.. Fort Collins. 
John A. Martin*...... Dem.. Pueblo. 
Edward T. Taylor*. ..Dem..Glenwood Springs. 
' Connecticut. 
Her'n P. sos a ae ee . Hartford. 
William L. Higgins*...Rep...South Coventry. 
3 James A. Shanley..... Dem. .New Haven. 

4 Schuyler Merritt* . amoford 

§ J. Joseph Smith. ..... Dem.. Waterbury. 
. W: M. Citron...... Dem. . Middletown. 
Delaware. 
J. George Stewart..... Rep.. . Wilmington. 
Flortda. ; 
J. ecu Feterson*. .Dem.. Lakeland, 
RASTER be. ee Dem. . Starke. 
3 Millard F. Gaidwell®. .Dem. . Milton. 
4 James Mark Wilcox*..Dem..West Palm Beach 
' At L. William J. Sears*. .. Dem. . Jacksonville. 
agli ve 
Hugh Roe Jr...,.Dem.. Ailey. 
3 EE. Co UP PRES Dem. . Camilla. 
Bryant iT ” Gasteitows.. Dem. . Cuthbert. 
4 Emmett M. Owen*....Dem.. Griffin. 

5 Robert Ramspeck*....Dem.. Atlanta. 
PG warl Vinson*..:....-. Dem.. Milledgeville. 
7 Malcolm C. Tarver*. .Dem. . Dalton. 

3 i vaok Wheel Dem. Gainesville 
elche! ‘A $ 
10 prow... m.. Elberton. 
Idaho. 
.Dem. .Clarksfork. 
Se ee Dem. . Pocatello. 
IUinots. 
. Dem. . Chicago. 
Dem. . Chicago. 
Dem. . Chicago. 
..Dem. .Chicago. 
....Dem. .Chicago. 
. een eee om 
. Schuetz*. . 2 cago. 
Dem. . Chicago. 
..Dem. . Chicago. 
Rep.. .Evanston. 


Salary of members, $1 


Dist. 


Politics, 


Members of this House of SFU gies were elected 
& year. 


/ 


P. O. Address, 


Illinois—Continued. 


Chauncey W. Reed. 


7 Wm. P. 


. Connery, Jr.*. Dem. .L 


. . West Chicago, 


1l 
12 John T. Buckbee*. . . . Rep... Rockford. 

13 Leo FE. Allen*.... Bee . Galena. 

14 .. Rock Island, 

Quincy. 
.. .Pekin. 
aie vate 
.. Danville. 

i9 D. C. Dobbins*.. |) 22 Dem. . Champaign. 
20 Scott W. Lucas....... Dem. . Havana. 

21 Harry H. Mason...... Dem. . Pawnee. 

22 Edwin M. Schaefer*...Dem. . Belleville. 

23 Vacancy (Arnold, Dem. resigned). 

24 Claude V. Parsons*. . .Dem.. Golconda. 

25 Kent E. Keller*......Dem..Ava. 

At L. Martin A, Brennan*Dem. Bloomington, 
At L. Vacaney (Igoe, Dem., resigned). 

Indiana. 
1 William T. Schulte*...Dem..Hammond. 
2 Charles A. Halleck... .Rep.... Rensselaer. 
3 Samuel B. Pettengili* _Dem..South Bend. 
4 James I. Farley*...... Dem. . Auburn. 
5 Glenn Griswold*...... Dem. . Peru. 
6 Virgi Jenckes*..... Dem..Terre Haute. 
7 Arthur H. Greenwood* Dem. . Washington. 
8 John W. Boehne, SBME ete bh 
9 Eugene B. Crowe*. . Dem, . Bedford. 

10 Finly H. Gray* ....Dem. . Connersville. 
11 William H. Larrabee®. Dem. . New Palestine. 
12 Louis Ludlow*....... Dem. . Indianapolis. 

Towa, 

1 Edward C. Eicher*....Dem.. Washington. 

2 B. M. Jacobsen*. . Dem. . Clinton, 

3 John W. Gwynne. . Rep... Waterloo. 

4 . Dem. . Decorah 

5 . Rep.. .Osceola. y 

6 .Dem..Des Moines, 

7 2 Dem. . Hastings. i 

8 Fred C. Gilchrist*. | || Rep... Laurens. ~ 

9 Guy M. Gillette*. Dem. . Cherokee. 

Kansas. : 

1 W. P. Lambertson*...Rep.. . Fairview. 

2 U.S. Guyer*¥s..... 0. :/Rep.. .Kansas City, 

3 Edward ¥ W. Patterson. Dem.. Pittsburg. 

4 Randolph Carpenter*.. Dem.. Marion. 

5 John M. Houston..... Rep... Newton. 

6 Frank Carlson........ Rep.. .Concordia. 

7 Clifford R. Hope*.....Rep.. .Garden City, 
Kentucky. 

1 W. V. Gregory* =... Dem. . Mayfield. 

2 Glover H. Cary*...... Dem. .Owensboro. 

3 Emmet O'Neal....... Dem. . Louisville. 

4. Fe W.. Crealay) 135.0558 m. . Hodgenville. 

5 Brent Spence*.,...... Dem. .Fort Thomas, 

6 Virgil Chapman*..... Dem. . Paris. 

7 Andrew J. May*...... Dem. . Prestonburg. 

8 M. Vinson*..... Dem, . Ashland. , 

9 John M. Robsiont....Rep... Barbourville, 
Lotethicia’ 

1 Joachim O. Fernandez*Dem. .New Orleans; 

2 Paul H. Maloney*....Dem..New Orleans. 

3 Numa F. Montet*....Dem..Thibodaux. 

4 John N. Sandlin*..... Dem. . Minden. 

5 Riley J. Wilson*...... Dem. . Ruston. 

6 J. Y. Sanders, Jr.*....Dem..Baton Rouge, 

7 Rene L. DeRouen* Dem. . Ville Platte. 

8 Cleveland Dear*...... Dem, . Alexandria, 

Maine. 

1 Simon M. Hamlin... .Dem..South Portland, 

2 Edward C. Moran, Jr.*Dem.. Rockland. 

3 Ralph O. Brewster. ...Rep.. . Dexter. 
Maryland, 

1 T. Alan Goldsborough*Dem. . Denton. 

2 William P. Cole, Jr.*..Dem..Towson. 

3 Vincent L, Palmisano*Dem. . Baltimore 

4 Ambrose J. Kennedy*. Dem. . Baltimore. 

5 Stephen W. Gambrill*. Dem. . Laurel. 

6 David J. Lewis*...... Dem. - Cumberland. 

Massachvsetts. 

*1 Allen T. Treadway*.. .Rep.. Stockbridge. 
2 William J. Granfield*.. Dem. .S' gfield. , \ 
3 Joseph E. Casey...... Dem. . Clinton. 

4 Pehr G. Holmes*..... . Worcester. 
5 Edith Nourse Rogers*. Rep... Lowell. 
6 A. 4: Andrew*..... Rep... Gloucester, 


mi 
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Dist. Politics. : P. O. Address. | Dist. os as as P. O. Address 
Massachusetis—Continued. ew : 2 
1 Robert L. Bacon*.....Rep...Old Westbury. 

8 Richard M, Russell Dem. Candies 2 William B. Barry... oe ae 3 
SO ee os, teens camer a caren 4 Thomas H, Cullen. , Dem. Brooklyn. a 
13 Tonn W. WGoendagks. Dem. Unorcnenter 5 Mareellus i. - vans. ; -Dem. pa S ‘ 
i Foe WME Ir, cone ‘Moca Attigboro. 7 Sanna Delaney*, ok -Dem. Brooklyn. : 

ae ENG 5 8 Richard J. Tonry..... em. . Brooklyn, : 

15 Charles L. Gifford*....Rep...Cotuit 2 Stephen A. Rudd*, es ae peed A : 

‘ ; uel Celler*: . 2. ; Ne 
sae aes I) James A. O'Leary. .c, Deut, West New BElahton 
1 George G. Sadowski*. ee!  Detreis, 12 Samuel Diekstein#-.-. Dem. New York City. 
Earl C. Michener.... . thris. D. Sullivan*....Dem.,New Yor Ng 

3 Vacancy Le Rep, died Riebar 19) i Wiliam, i sirowien®,. “Dem, : New ork cin . 

4 Clare E. Hoffman. on hn J. Boylan*...... em. . New Yor! ity. t 

5 Carl B. Mapes*...-. .- Rep.. “Grand “Rapids, ie Jenn x O'Connor*. -..Dem..New York City. i 

6 William W. Blackney.. Rep... Flin 17 Theodore A, Peyser*. .Dem.. New York City. 

7 evan hala A ae Pek ‘Bort Huron, 18 Martin J. Kennedy*.. . 4 joo on rari 4 

8 Fred L. Crawford..... .. Sagi eh eee ..New York City. : 

9 Albert J. Engel... |... Rep. .¢ Lake City. 20 Vito Morenaeoiiis: .. New York City. © 
10 Roy O. Woodruft*. ... Rep... Bay ane 21 Joseph A. Gavagan ..New York City. 4 
ig Feamk i Hogh a pen Woaruee | 3 Elna WC Bem New ¥ore Clty. 9 

ank , HOOK. ...... nes f 23 Charles uckle em. . Bronx. 
13 Clarence J. McLeod*.. Rep... Detroit. inte Park. | 24 James M. Fitzpatrick* Dem. . Bronx. , 
14 Louis Rabaut........ Dem. a eat ay nte.Fark. | 55 ‘Charles D. Millard*.. _Rep.. | Tarrytown ; 
15 John D. Dingell*..... Den. pete ¥ 26 Hamilton Fish, Jr.*.//Rep...Garrison 3 
eae Ren eee ek 27 Philip A. Goodwin*. | “Rep... Coxsackie 
17 George A. Dondero*.. .Rep.. . Roy ak. 28 Parker Gorning* Breen Dem. - Albany. oe : 
am omas...Rep.. . Hoos: 
M ice eg RAE 30 Frank Crowthers. .-- -Rep.. Schenectady. : 
H. Andresent, . Rep. . ng. 31 Bertrand H. Sne . Rep... Potsdam. 
peut hf. See ae Dem. .South St. Paul. 32. Francis D. Culkin*.. . Rep... Oswego. 
EF, M. Tundeen®: ot Re z Pray Fes ies - a re oe Rayner ot a pera 
BART acces = . Bt. eet a ~ 34, Bert Wiovdits so ss, aes ae C 
Tecdane Giibnadonrten, . .Minneapolis. 35 Clarence E. Hancock* Rep: . . Syracuse. 
uarola nea Sires ZPD. LBS rs] JoRn Eabers PEE ae ae zt ee 
Willian A. A, Pittenger? Rep. d -Duluth, f 38 James Be B. . Dutty a “Dem. . Rochester 
ne . .Crookston. a: 
Pek sees ‘Mississturt e 40 Walter G. yo “Rep. “Buftalo. 
stssippt. 41 Alfred F. Beiter*..... Dot ae 
3 John E. Rankin*.:.... Dem. . Tupelo. 42 James M. Mead*..... Dem. . Buff. 
Wall Doxey*.......... Dem. . Holly Springs. 43 Daniel A. Reed*...... Rep. Unk. 

3 W. M. Whittington*..Dem..Greenwood. At L. Matthew J. Merritt en: - Flushing 
BAGELS. HOEG 46 52 4 tae: Dem. .Ackerman. At L. Mrs. Caroline O’Day Dem. . Rye. 

5 Aubert C. Dunn...... em. . Meridian. 

6 William M. Colmer*. .-Dem. eoaecie. North Carolina. 

7 Dan R. McGehee..... Dem. . Meadville. 1 Lindsay C. Warren*., .Dem. . Washington. 

| ee Silay A Baca: Denes 
j 5 rane pa nD. 

1 Milton A: Romjue*...Dem. 2 Mineo 4 Harold D. Cooley*. /./ Dem. . Nashville 
@ Richard NC Ipuncad®. “Dem: Se touch 5 F. W. Hancock. Jr... _Dem.. Oxford 

char . St. Z > 

Se 8 SU OES eect ed 7) BigateGlaes sneer Fayetteville, 
Ret cP ey enn pel... Ragsas Clty. 8 J.-Walter Lambeth*. | Dem.. Thomasville. 

$ Deter shiet ie ste : ee 2 9 Robert L. Do hton* . Dem. . Laurel I Springs 
8 Clyde Williams*.”\ | >. Dem/! Hillsboro. hice: i ey eee Bt een 
Domi Memetnaa Bok geten ene 
10 Orville Zimmerman. = ett. North Dakot 
11 ThomssC. Heenings, Jr.Dem. St. ike: At L. Usher L. Burdick.. Rep... Bismarek, 

ames R. St. ; 
13 John J. Cochran*.. .: /Dem_.St. Louis. At L. William Lemke*... . Rep.. | Bargo. 
NJoaeph P. Monaghan”, Dein Butte. i 2 B. Hollister* . + Ginoinnaae 
OBE go am E. Hesst..:.. eek . Cincinnati, 
) Roy B, Ayers*.....:. m.. Lewiston. 3 Byron B. Harlan*.....Dem.: Dayton. 
Nearasta 4 Frank L. Kloeb*...:.. m.. Celina. 
LineoIn 5 Frank C. Kniffin*,.... Dem.. Napoleon. 
_ Henry C. Luckey. . = Bincorn 6 James G. Polk*.. 22) )! Dem. . Highland. 
' Charles F. MeLaughilindem. Omaha. 7 L. T. Marshall*. >|.) Rep... .. Xenia. 
GG. Binderup..... Dera. Minden: § Brooks Metehers -: Dem. “Marion, 
eg ape Pe alren J. ‘ey*....Dem.. Toledo, 
Harry B. Coffee. ..... Dem. . Chadron. 10 Thomas A. Jenkins*.. / Rep, . Ironton. 
wuee 1b Aethsr  pamout Bem Nee auington 
em. . Columbus, 
James G. Scrugham*, .Dem.. Reno. 13 William u Fleainger* ‘Dem. “Sandusky. 
New Hampshire. Ow arte! em... Akron. 
1 William N. Rogers*..,Dem. .Sanbornville. » a feat e Secrest*. ‘ Caldwell. £ 
2 Charles W. Tobey*.... Rep... Temple. 7 wil Wee “a eS ee Sete none 
New Jersey. 18 Lawrence-E. Imhoff*. .Dem. St. Clairsville, - 

1 Charles’ A. Wolverton*Rep.... Merchantville. 19 John G. Cooper*....._ Rep.. 1 punestor n, 

2 Isaac Bacharach*..... Rep... Atlantic City. 20 Martin L. Broenei eres -Cleveland. 

3 William H. Sutphin*..Dem. . Matawan. 21 Robert Crosser*. |... | m..Cleveland, | 
4 D, Lane Powers*..... Rep... Trenton. 22 pe C. Bolton*.. ee a Y ndhurst. 

5 Charles A. Eaton* .Rep.. . Watchung. At L. Stephen M. Young* Dem. .C vel ; 

6 Donald H. McLean*, .Rep,, . Elizabeth. At L. Vacancy (Truax, Dem., died Aug. 9 ,, 1935). 
is Faecoinh: Cecoe a arenes Pe ign Lake. Oklahoma ; 

7e0rge (la) ae ep... * AR 
2 Rdwara a '# Me, ~Cliftside Park, A Bu Red ae TP coche Dems, 
r.*.. Rep... Kearny * 2 Jack Nichols......... 
11 Peter A. Caviechiae. . Rep... Newark. 3 epee eee -Dem 
12 Frederi R. Lehlbach*Rep. . .Newark. 4 P. L. Gassaway....... Dem. 
13 Mary T. ae. be n*,....Dem. ,Jersey City. 5 Josh Mesa ‘5 a nt! Fae Dem 
14 Edward J. Hart...... en Jersey City. s pees Re ei Sane yee 
"New Mezico. 18 Phil Ferguson,.......Dem 
John J. Dempsey..... Dem. . Santa Fe. At I] _Rogers*....... Dem, 
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Dist. Politics. P. O. Address. | Dist. Politics. P. O. Address, 
Oregon. 9 Jose 
ph J. Mansfield*. . Dem. . Col v 
2 Walter Wetees: Bees Fm ag, | 10 James P. Buchanans. ‘Dem. ‘Brenan. 
© 3 William A. Ekwall:‘‘'Rep.. /Portiand. ge saa taka (ben ee 
; Parke Mande 13 W. D. MeFarlane*. ‘/Graham. 
“ 1 Harry C. Ransley*.... .. . Philadelphia. 14 Richard M. Kleberg*. . . .Corpus Christi. 
2 Wiliam H. Wilson. .. .Philadelphia. ae eR Baie 
are omason’ em. . 4 
f aT Burrwood Daly. ca A rcebbla. 17 Thames < Blanton*. “Dente AbHene! 
: 5 Frank J. G. Dorsey _..Dem_ ‘Philadelphia. is Reese a wae Dem. . Amarillo. 
- 6 Michael J. Stack... __. Dem. . Philadelphia. D0 Mee ar oe een. COLNE as 
: 7 George P. Darrow*. . . Rep... Philadelphia. OR Cie ens ee Dem. .San Antonio. 
: 8 James Wolfenden*....Rep...Upper Darby. Charles L. South...... Dem. . Coleman. 
a oe eee A ER a See Utah. 
- Rolan nzer*. ... Rep... Lancaster. 1 Abe Murdock* Den_.B 
11 Patrick J. Boland*....Dem..Scranton. i raverie OSE i pet 
12 C. Murray Turpin*. |“Rep.. ‘Rineston. 2 J. Will Robinson*.....Dem.. Provo. 
i William & fleharasoa+Dem Pmendinn Charles A. Plumley*. "Rep 
em. . ng. A. mS ate . 
4 a emg a on mae om. “Tunkhannock, 57} pt oe: abirsgne 
ert F. Rich*®...... ep... Woolrich. igs 
Seay. J: William Ditter®... “Ren. acwoie 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*..Dem.. Newport News. 
4 18 Benjamin K. Focht*. . Rep... Lewisburg. 2 Colgate W. Darden, Jr.*Dem, . Norfolk. 
19 Isaac H. Doutrich*, . . Rep... Harrisburg. 3 Andrew J. Montague*. Dem. . Richmond. 
2019) J. Driscoll..." Dem. . St. Marys. 4 Patrick Henry Drewry*Dem. . Petersburg. 
21 Francis BE. Walter*....Dem.. Easton. 5 Thomas G. Burch*....Dem.. Martinsville. 
22 Harry L. Haines*.._ | Dem.. Red Lion. 6 Clifton A. Woodrum* . Dem. . Roanoke. 
23 Don Gingery....._ || Dem. Clearfield. 7 A. Willis Robertson*., Dem.. Lexington. 
24 J. Buell Snyder*.._)!! Dem. . Perryopolis. : Howard W. Smith*. |“ Dem. . Alexandria. 


John W. Flannagan, Jr.*Dem. . Bristol. 
Washington. 


25 Charles I. Faddis*....Dem.. Waynesburg. 
* 26 Charles R. Eckert... ..Dem.. Beaver. 


a seen Berlin= | * -Dem... Barnesboro. [ 1 Marion A. Zioncheck*. Dem... Seattle. 
' 29 Charles N. Crosby*. . Dem: . Meadville ¢ Mourad 0. Wellgreny Dera. Evaiea 
; aes 3 Martin F. Smith*..... Dem. . Hoquiam. 
: 30 J. Twing Brooks*. . Dem. . Sewickley 4 Knute Hill* Doinl- Prosser 
31 James L. Quinn Dem.. Braddock. 5 Samuel B. Hili*..) 1.1! Dem. . Waterville. 
32 Theodore L. Mori Dem. . Pittsburgh. 6 Wesley Lioyd.......: DenmilcTacon 


/ 33 Henry Ellenbogen*....Dem_. Pittsburgh. 
34 Matthew A. Dunn*...Dem. . Pittsburgh. West Virginia. 


¢ Rhode Island. 1 Robert L. Ramsay*. . .Dem. . Follansbee. 
1 Charles F Risk... .Rep.. . Pawtueket. 3 Andrew Gamistent.. Deni, Wesel 

: 2 John M. O'Conieil*.. | Dem: . Westerly. 4 George W. Johnson*. . Dem. . Parkersburg. 
7 South Carolina. 5 J0nn Kee? ... dh. es Dem. . Bluefield. 

<a Thomas 8S. McMillan* Dem. . Charleston. 6 Joe L. Smith*........ Dem. . Beckley. 

% Hampton P. Fulmer*..Dem.. Orangeburg. Wisconsin. 


John C. Taylor*...... Dem. . Anderson. 

John J. McSwain*. ...Dem. . Greenville. 

James P. Richards*...Dem.. Lancaster. 
H. Gasque*....Dem.. Florence. 


South Dakota. 


Fred Hildebrandt*....Dem.. Watertown. 
Theo. B. Werner*..... Dem. . Rapid City. 


Thomas R. Amliet....Prog. . Elkhorn. 

Harry Sauthoff....... Prog. . Madison. 
Gardner R. Withrow*. Prog. .La Crosse. 
Raymond J. Cannon*. Dem. . Milwaukee. 
Thomas O' Malley*....Dem. . Milwaukee. 
Michael K. Reilly*....Dem..Fond du Lac 
Gerald J. Boileau*. ...Prog. . Wausau. 

George J. Sehneidert. . Prog. . Appleton. 

Merlin Hull¥......... Prog. Sipe River Falls. 
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1 B. Carroll Reece*..... Rep... Johnson City. 10 Bernard J. Gehrmann. Prog. . Mellen. 
2 J. Will Taylor*....... Rep...La Follette. 
3 S. D. McReynolds*. ..Dem..Chattanooga. Wyoming. 
4 J. Ridley Mitchell*.. .. Dem. .Cookeville. Paul R. Greever...... Dem. . Cody. 
5 Joseph W. Byrns*.....Dem.. Nashville. 
6 Clarence W. Turner*. .Dem. . Waverly. ALASKA—Delegate. 
b 7 Herron Pearson....... - Jackson. A. J. Dimond*........ Dem... Valdez. 
¥ 8 Jere Cooper*..... 2 . . Dyersburg. 
E 9 Walter Chandler...... Dem. . Memphis. HAW AII—Delegate. 
: Tezras. Samuel Wilder King.. .Rep.. . Honolulu. 
P Weight Patmant..;.. . RGIS: LERAr RAE? PHILIPPINE ISLAN DS—Resident Commtsstoners. 
3 Moreen G8 Sanders* . paet oe Francisco A. Delgado.. Nat'l Bulacan. 
4 Sam Rayburn hes Dem.. Bonham. Pedro Guevara....... Nat’l.. Santa Cruz. 
Se ee Oo icans, PUERTO RICO—Resident Commisstoner. 
7 Nat Patton “"Dem__ Crockett. Santiago Iglesias...... Union. .San Juan, - 
8 Joe H. Eagle*. |... .:-Dem.. Houston. Elected for a term of four years ending 1937. 


in the 73d Congress. tServed in a eresiows Congress. 
Te House of Representatives of the 74th Congress cons nsists of 435 members. The composition as 
elected Nov. 6, 1934, was: Democrats, 322; Sates 102; Farmer-Labor, 3; Progressive, 7; Vacancy, o 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN CONGRESS AT OPENING, 1889-1935. 
Senate. 
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car 3 PAZ! sabe. Tods 31 
ee ae) 821149})-42] u. - 391] 162) 228] eae ‘ 1] 435] 102] 322) 1 
ie R.— Republican, een I independent, Vy Vacant, 


\} Mass. __|James M. Curley. D..|.: 


928 United States—Governors of the States; Postmasters. oh 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


State. ‘| Governor. Expires. State. Governor. Expires. 
Prats Bt ren) ..|H. Styles Bridges, R....: Jan. 1937 
Ares ie B. Moour ‘|Harold G. Hoffman, R... Jan. 1938 


Ariz....|B. B. Moeur, D.._. 
i) J. Marion Futrell, D. 
.|Frank F. Merriam, R. 
.|Edward C. Johnson, D... 
.| Wilbur L, Cross, D...... 
.|C. Douglass Buck, R.:.: 
-|Dave Sholtz, D.......... 
Eugene Talmadge, D.... 
|G. Ben Ross, D......... 
Mmeaeitienry ‘eforner, D. Oo... 
Ind... .+ Paul V. MeNutt,D...... 
Towa... .|Clyde L. Herring, D.-.. 


Kan....|Alfred M. Landon, R.... Hill Mea hater, Pisce ee Jan: 1937 
WKY ore k Albert B. Chandler, D... ...|James V. Allred, AMIS Jan. 1937 
aE ae Oscar K. Allen, D....... .|Henry H. Blood, ve Peas Jan, 1937 
NTE re Louis J. Brann, D....... f Charles M. eae ae: we Jan. 1937 
Ma .|Harry W. CC, BO ek. Jan. 1939/|/Va..... George C. Peery, D...... Jan. 1938 


Jan. 1937||Wash...|Clarence D. Martin, Dee 

Jan. 1937||/W. Va. .|Herman G. Kump, D. 

Jan. 1937|/Wis.....|Philip F. et anes Prog. 

Jan. 1940)|Wyo....|Leslie A. Miller, D....... 

Jan. 1937||Alaska. .|/John W. Troy, D253 wee 

Jan. 1937)|Hawaii..|Joseph P. Poindexter, D.. 

Jan. 1937||P. Rico .|Maj.-Gen. Blanton Win- 

Jan. 1939 ship, U. 8. A., retired . .| Indef 


Mich... .|Frank D. Peale fa Sy es 
Minn...|Floyd B. Olson, F.-L.. . 


Mont. ..|Erank EB. Cooney, D..... 
Nebr. ../R..L. Siena D. Sires 


Cee aie ee 


* Acting Governor. 


POSTMASTERS OF PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES, AS OF OCTOBER, 1935. 


Post Office. Postmaster. Post Office. Postmaster. Last Appt. 
Akron, Ohio. .|Lloyd D. Carter... 5 2||Milwaukee, Wisc..|Peter F. Piasecki..|Apr. 5, 1932 : 
Albany, B. P. MeCormack. |June 18, .|*John R. Coan.... 

Allentown, Pa, *Kdward S. Diehl.. .|Albert Goldman.. .|Jan. 16, 1935 4 
Atlanta, Ga L. F, Livingston. . .|William Gupton... .|Jan. "31; 1934 


5 ‘|Thonias C. Steward|Aug. 26, 
Baltimore, Md.. er aes Feb. 28) 


Battle C’k, Mich.. 3 ; , 
Bingh’mton, N. Y.|Henry B. Mulford. . 2||Norfolk, Va... ... Robert W. Shuitice}May 16, 1934 
Birmingham, Ala.|W. Cooper Green. . i , 1934 . .|Mrs.NellieDonohoe| May we 
' Boston, Mass.. *Peter F. Tague... .| Wim. G. Johnston. .|Mch.10, 1932 
Bridgeport, Conn.|Farle C. Martin... 
Brooklyn, ‘N. Y..\.|Francis J. Sinnott.. 
PeButtalo; NY. .: : y jay ONES lasice 
Camden, N. J... . es ORD OF : . 16, 1935])Peoria, Tl. ._.... 4 , 19) 
Canton, Ohio. : 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 
Charleston, 8. C.. 
i pagel etiam Ww. a 
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Charlotte, N , 19. 
' Chat’nooga, Tenn. 1, 1932 
Chicago , Ill... ....|/Ernest J. Kruetgen|Jan. 31, 1934/|Reading, Pa... _. 1932. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.» 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Davenport, fa.. 


allas, Texas V. Anderson. .|Me! , 1932 
Dayton, Ohio W. Rufus Jackson .|Feb 8, 1935 
Bee ee Colo. , 1934 

M 1 
P Detroit, Mich. D165, leas 
Duluth, Minn... 1935 
Blizabeth, N. J... 1934 
El “hgh Texas. vs 1934 
Ribena ves. 1934 


David L. Treat... .| 


Flushing, N. Y....|Joseph A. Doyle... Feb. 20; 19 
Fort Wayne, Ind.|*L, Ellingham.. Apr. 5. 1932 
Fort Worth, Texas| Henry D. young... ay 2, 1935 ° 
i Gr'nd Rpds. Mich, Frank C. Jarvis. Feb. _7, 1935 
Harrisburg, Pa....|Ramsey §. Black. Jan: agi 1935 


Hartford, Conn.. | William J. Rankin. 


Honolulu, Hawaii.|John H. Wilson. } 1934 
Houston, Texas.. qa S. Griffith. - : 3 ot "1934. 
Indianapolis, Ind..|A. Setdensticker.|:|May 3) 1934}HTampa, Fla... 934.71 
_ Jacksonville, Fla..|William D. Jones. SOWIOn she Chas. B. K er|May. 2; 1934 
Jamaica, N. Y., «.|G. W. Rosenquest. : * 1935 
Jersey City, N. J..|George H. Russell. g 1934 
Kalamazoo, Mich.|Fred C. Putnam...| Apr. 27) 19: ea Ga "1932 
_ Kansas City, Mo.|Alex. W. Graham... pig ||Dulsa, Okla... ... i oe . 
_ Knoxville, Tenn. .|*H. Woodruff Bott Otioa; No.2... 4, 1935 
Lancaster, Pa... ; } 2 ; W: Pas see sk Bell pared my 
Lansing, Mich... . : W “Reb 5, 193: 
‘Lincoln, Neb., rire £ May 2, 1935 
Little Rock, Ark. |Chas.c. | Apr. 27; CNN | ¥ d.|May. _7,.1934 — 
Long Beach, Calif. | Wheeli V Jan. 30, 1934 
Lit. City, NA sig (ES {Phornton. Mch.23, 1935 | 
eles, Cahir, £ e 
Louisville, Ky... J. lott Bidaell ees si 1S ipa 
yon, Mass...... os. A. Wilkinsor |‘ h < 
Se a eee | BEE 
A=} 5 enn, “4 U 5 cKellar. 
Miami, Fla .. -| William C. Hill... . [Fane i AphGse 


*Acting Poatpiaster. ‘ 


Mayors of American Municipalities. 


F 929 
Cs. 
MAYORS OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. 
‘ City Mayor. Term exp. City. Mayor. Term exp. 
oe Akron, O......... C. N. Sparks, N.P. ./1938, Jan. |/Jamestown, N. ¥...{S. A. Carlson, Git. .|1938, Jan. 
Alameda, Cal.*..../Hans Roelke....... 1937, Jan. || Jersey City, N.J.. gle Hague, D...:/1937, May 
Albany, N. Y..... John B. Thacher, D../1938, Jan ||Joplin, Mo.,..._._ | . C. Maher, R.. 1938, Apr. 
Allentown, Pa... . .|Maleolm W..Gross, D.|1940; Jan. ||Kalamazoo, Mich.* P Harold Todd, D.,|1937, Nov. 
Amarillo, Tex.*..-.|R. D, Rogers....... 1937, Apr. ||Kansas City, Kans./D.C. McCombs, AG 1939, Apr. 
Amsterdam, N. Y..|Arthur Carter, D_ 1938, Jan. ||Kansas City, Mo.*.|Bryce B, Smith, .{1938) Apr. 
. Anderson, Ind. .|Harry R. Baldwin, D.|1939! Jan. Kearny, N. J... «.’. Arthur H. Jones, Pe 1938, Jan. 
~ Asheville, N. C....|R. M. Wells e: wena eet May.||Kenosha, Wisc... ./H.C. Laughlin, G.M.}.......... 
Atlanta, Ga....<.. James L. Key, ; , Jan. ||Knoxville, Tenn.*..|W. W. a CO. Mi Roe ae 
Atlantic City, = J.|Chas. D. White. R.. 1936, May||Kokomo, Ind...../Olin R. Holt, D...../1939, Jan. 
Auburn, N. Y.*. . .|Chas. D. Osborne, D.|1940' Jan. ||La Crosse, Wise... .|C. A. Boerner. ..._. 1937, Apr. 
Augusta, Ga... . BE. ae ee 1937, Jan. Lakewood, Ohio. ../A. I. Kauffman, R.. .}1940, Jan. 
oe Aurora, Tl........ C. M. Biorseth, R.../1937, May||Lancaster, Pa... .|James H, Ross,'D_. .1938" Jan. 
Austin, Tex.*..... eee Hiee, Tain 5.’ 1937, June]| Lansing, Mich M.A, Templeton, N-P}1937; Jan. 
Baltimore, Md H.W othe D...|1939, May|| Lewiston, Me. R. J. Wiseman, D.. .|1936, Mar. 
Battle Creek, Mich.|J. Wm. Murphy, the -|1937, Apr. xington, Ky E. Reid Wilson, D..|1940; Jan. 
Bay City, Mich.*..|J. H Nelson, N-P.. .|1937, Apr. ||Lima, Ohio. A. L. Metheany, N-P|1937, Nov. 
Bayonne, N. J.....|L. F. Donohoe, D.. .|1939, May||Lincoln, Nebr... ..|C. W. Bryon, N.-P..|1937, May 
Beaumont, Tex.*..|P. D. Renfro, D.. -|1936, Apr. ||Little Rock, Ark...|R. EB. Overman, D.. 1937, Apr. 
Berkeley, Cal.*...|E. N. Ament). .{1939, July ||Long Beach, Cal.*.|Carl H. Fletcher. .. .|1936, July 
Bethlehem, Pa.. Robert Pfeifie, D... -|1938; Jan. ||Lorain, Ohio... _., Edward A. Braun, R.|1938, Jan 
Bingh’mt’n N.Y.* Thos. W. Behan, R; .}1930, Jan.* |} Los Angeles, Cal... |Frank L. Shaw, N-P, 1938, July 
Birmingham, Ala. .|N.M. Jones, Jr., N-P.|1937, Nov. Louisville, Ky.....|Neville Miller, D.. . .}1937, Nov. 
Bloomfield, N. J.. .|Harry E. Newell, R..| 1937) Jan. Lynchburg, Va.*...|L. E. Lichford...... 1936, Sept. 
ton, Mass..... F,. W. Mansfield, D../1938, Jan. || Lynn, Mass....... J. Fred Manning, D.|1938, Jan. 
Bridgeport, a Jasper McLevy, Soc.| 1937, Nov.|| Madison, Wisc. ...|James R. Law, N.-P.|1936, Apr 
"Brookline — -|D. A. Rollins, Chmn.}1937, Mar.|| Manchester, N. H../Damase Caron, D.. .|1938, Jan. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. .|Geo. Zimmerman, D.| 1938; Jan. McKeesport, Pa.. .|Geo. H. Lysle, R... .|1937, Jan. 
Butte, Mont....:.:|C. A. Hansarrth, R. .|1937; May | Memphis, Tenn. ..|S. W. Overton, D.. .|1940, re 
Camden, N. J.. .|Fred’k von Neida, R.| 1939" May}! Miami, Fla.*......|A. D. H. Fossey, D. ieee he ay 
_ Cedar ee Ia. -|F. K. Hahn, R... 1936, Mar.|) Milwaukee, Wisc. .|Daniel W. Hoan, Soc.|1 38, ? ne 
Charleston, S. Burton R. Maybank./1940; Jan. Minneapolis, Minn./T. E. Latimer, N.-P.|1937, pA Mi 
Charleston, W. oy. */D. Boone Dawson, R.|1939, May Mobile, Ala.......|C. A. Baumhauer, D./1938, ae 
'N. C.*!.|Ben E. Douglas, D...|1937, May|| Moline, IIl.. ..|A. Henry Arp, D’. . .|1937, Apr 
ee ...-.-/Wm. Ward, Jr., R...}1940; Jan. || Mt. Vernon, N. ¥..|D. Pearsall, Jr., R...|1940; Jan 
. -|Edw. J. Kelly, D.. 1939, Apr. || Muskegon, Mich.*.|W. W. Richards, R aor Jan 
. nile Joseph G. Cerny, D..}1936, Apr. || Nashville, Tenn. ..|Hilary E. House, D..}1939, June 
Cincinnati, 022.../¢ 2 Dykstra, C” "'yM M [ge Ter Newark, N. Pe M.C: Ellenstein, see 1937, May 
Cleveland, 0... . 2/8 Burton, R... .|1937, Nov.|| Newark, Ohio. ... .|Jesse = Grove, = 1938) ou 
© Glevrna figts..6.| Frank C Gala, Pres. N. Bedford, Mass. |Chas. 8. Ashley, NePIL an 
_ a SRRSD ENE: <a afk 0/7 ee N. Britain,'Conn.|David 1. Dunn, D. 1936, Apr. 
ss Clift . ‘ower. . .|1938, May|/N. Brunswick, N.J.|/F. F. Richardson, R. fF 
SE al liege dan [Neco ee Games 1939, Jan. 
Columbus, Ohio. .-|M. B. Gessaman, R-|1940; Jan. || New (Castle, Pa... ||C. E. McGrath, R... 1940, Jan. 
Becerra fae antic bstaes aR |New Sen, Gane Hoty W, Masoiy, Oia a 
Co’ n, Ky.*.. -|Henry A. Kno > . Ne f < iby wed Ve RB. 1933. ere 
Crans’ rague, R.. 1937, Jap. Newport, R. I... ..|/Henry. 
“ Dallas Tex or Dae ie ldcps enone 1 .|1937, May||Newp’rt News, Va.*/R. W. West, D.....|1936, Sept. 
> Danville, Hi... !..: Frank P: Meyer, R..|1939, May New Rochelle, N. ¥.|Harry Scott, R......|- isae: Jan’ 
j Davenport, In... ;.|Merle F. wells, R....|1936, Apr. ||Newton, Mass... |...0..-.- cca Jan. 
FO: nnan, Jan. ||New York, N. Y.. H. LaGuardia, F_|1938, Jan. 
ee a i See: ‘oarben oR 1939, May Niay’ "ra F’lls, N. Y.* W. L. Draper, R. 1940, Jan. 
Sa RNR) 
Be eeroit, Mich Lees 1938, Jan. |/Norwalk, Conn... -/Frank T. Stack, D..|1937, Oct. 
= ibuque, Iowa*...|M. Kane........... 938, Apr. ||Norwich, Conn... .|Edw. G. Moran, D..|1936, pu 
i Soa x 8.1 F. ssavely. Ind... -|1937) Apr. ||Oakland’ Calif.*..- |W. J. McCracken. . - 37, J 
~ Dulueh, Minn... ; 1937, May||Oak Park, I... .|J.A. Howe, N-P(Pr.).|1987, ADF. 

_ Durham, N.C... a i ‘lH W. Peery, N.-P..|1938) Jan 

E. Cleveland, 0... TF. Martin ee : 
E. Or e,N. J Ray N. Towl, N.-P.. 

a one tgae Bue? 

a echer ie , * 

: e b ie blemish rts i 

.| 1940, Pasadena, Callt.*. -|E. O. N N Fr 5 
Ci. Bartlett, N.-P..|1937, Apr. ||Paterson, N. J....|J. V. Hinchliffe, Re. 1a pn 
William Dress, D...|1939, Jan. ||Pensacola, Fla.*...|H. C. Armstrong, I 183” Mas 
Frank E. Lewis, N.-P.|1938, Jan. ||Peoria, I... 2... E. N. Woodruft, R../1937, he 

Pe eee See te a Pea 2 a in ee 

E. Greenwood, , Jan. P - ir, D./1938) Jan. 

h, Pa....]|/Wm. N. MeNaitr, D. y 

| Geo, B- Boysen, N.=P,| 1935, Nov. Pittsheld, Mass.’ “Allen H. Bagg, Ri. -|1938, Jan. 

sass Ki. Jordan, ee tae dane | Plocdeld: N M. B. Stutsman, R._|1937, Jan 

-|Harry W. Baals, R. ./1939, Jan. poutine. Mich *. es FB Rut, eee 1936, Apr. 
ae a ait Jarvie :|1837 Apr |[pore Arthur, ‘Tex *. [red 1: Bachert, D-/1036, Mar. 

| Aeland Lava. [188%, May [portand, Sie.“ Bacio lida Sig 

, Jan. ||Portland, Ore..... 

i, B, Seam bes 1939, ‘Apr. ||Portsmouth, ©. *\8 2. Sheehan, C 7M. ibe. Sep 

Mich.* cle Siac a he ie Fortemouth, Va. Y. Sv TL Spratt, D..|1938, Jan. 

John V. Diener, N.-P. Providence, R. I...|James E. Dunne, D.|1937, Jan 

C.*|R. W. Harrison, N.-P.|1937, May]||Prov jlo. .... .|Geo. J. Stumpf., R.../1938, Jan: 

My MAN, Noe as est Pueblo, Colo..... a 
| Hiathmond, ing Pvagik B Martin, i660, Yan | oulny, BED anager Ma 
| Hamtramck, Mich.|J. A. Lewandows b seties Menor dean rang me ae Bwoboda, N-E NP. 1937, ADE, 

ee '* \ Ad : ‘ 

arris Pa.....\John A. F.Hali, R.. ||1940. Jan. ||Raleigh, N. C eek ne ley 1937, Jane 
rd Cont .|Thos. J. Spellacy, D..|1938, Jan. ‘ J.M. Waltermann, D.|1939, Jan. 
_ Hartford, Co .|G. E. Dalrymple, J. Fuliner Bright, D. 1936, Sept, 

J a ee 5 iddle, NP. 

‘Hazleton, Pa... - . - aaa Beisel, F- BB Small, Daw 1936, Oct, 

_ High Point, N. C.*]C. S. Grayson, 1H. W. Baker, (Oty Mi| eae 
ndPk., Mich TM, Hackett, N-P. ; G" H. Bloom, Prog..|1987, May 
Hobo! se 3. N. McFeely, -|1939, May 1. Jo nn H. Bengston,D.|1937, May 

enor. Ny. >. F) Holeom aD. 1937" Jan. ||Rock Island, Ill. | ||\Jo ‘H. Bengston-D.|1937, Mig 

“a eee john W. Kern. 1939, Jan. |[Rome, N.Y... ,|Ray Armstrong, D 11 Sela 
ote So. Perey x. Miller. Jr..|1938, May||Sacramento, Calif, \Jas ’ 

? 


RAT 7 : yairitiex? 
¢ 
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‘ 


Sera cane!) 
a 


Mayors of American Municipalities 


ik City- : Mayor, eae Term exp. || 
. Saginaw, Mi Peale Ci . N-P.. 1939, Apr. || Tacoma, Wash... 20, A. Smitley 
~ St Maobh Mo. fae one Sokuder, 1... 11936, Apr. || Tampa, Fla... R. E. L. Chaneey, D. |} 
St, Louis, Mo..... ‘1D. ']1937; Apr. || Terre Haute, Ind. .|Sam Beecher, R.... 


St, Paul, Minn.... 
. $t. Petersburg, Fla.* 
"Salem, Ore........ 
Salt Lake City, U.. 


....{1937, Apr. : _.{L. B. Eastmead, 
h’ N-P/1939, May _|Vincent R..Corrou, i 
1940, Jan. © J. W. Hale, D...... ADEA Em 

: F.L.M: 1938, Jan. 
1936, Apr. 


Waterloo, Ia...... 
Watertown, Mass. . 6 
Ba. of Selectmen. . 
Watertown, N. Y.*./David Kieff, N.-P... 
Waukegan, Ill..... M: Talcott; R.. 32. ° 
; . || West Foe aes oi : a at ote aa JF 
BS . || Wheeling, W. Va.*.|C. F. Schultze, R. 
i oN Groh NP White Plains, N. Y.|Walter Rogers, R 
G. 
A. 


i muth, R. i Wichita, Kan.*....|Frank Nighswonger. 
Woah NP ED EOAT AS 4 Wichita Falls, Téx.*|John T. Young, D... 
./John W. Kapp, Jr... rn ee C. L. Loveland, R..{1 

i ilm: on, Del... 

dHeee De Durst a . || Wilmington, N. C..|W. H. Blair, D..... 1937, J 

boat . Gray... ..: 38, Jan. || Win:-Salem, N. C..|W. | ‘ , 

oh eA Ag N. Phillips, Jr, D. . || Woonsocket, R. I. .|Felix A. Toupin, D..|1937, J 
C. J. Franke. ......{1 Woreester, Mass.. .| Walter J. Cookson,R, 

..|/Bryn Ostby, N.-P.. f . || Yonkers, N. Y....j|Joseph F. Loehr, D 

.|R. B. Marvin, R.... ; . || York, Pa -|H. B. Anstine, R.. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY, ON BEDLOE ISLAND. | Rae 


the date, in block letters, July 4, 1776, as meaning b} 
Liberty based on Law. ye ee 
The head of the Statue was completed: for ] 


the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island, New 
. Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 
erman War by a group of prominent : 0 : | for 
enchmen, who commissioned one of their number, | Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been 
_ Frederic August Bartholdi, sculptor (born 1833, | sent to America and shown at the Centennial Hx- 
lied 1904). to do the work. The U. S. Congress, | position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it was 
‘Feb. 22, 1877, authorized President Hayes to set | transferred to Madison Square, New York City 
apart a site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a| where it remained until 1886. On Oct. 24, 1881, 
visit, hi 
in 18! 


the framework and base were put in place at 
Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finisned 
1883; op July 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, President ; 
of the French Committee, officially presented th 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, . 
the cornerstone of the pedestal was laid on Bed- 
loe’s Island; late in June, 1885 

Isere, from Rouen, France, | 


was begun in Ma ys 

Oct. 28, 1886. ; : 

’ The new floodlight system was put in effect in 

, October, 1931, by Mlle. Jose Laval, daughter of t 

1d 62 French premier. Ninety-six 1,000-watt lights, placed. 

‘There are eleven points in the star: . at the eleven corners of the star-shaped pedestal, 
iberty carries in her left arm, pressed against her | flashed upward on the monument. For the torch 

de, 2 book representing the Law. which has on it | there are fourteen 1,000-watt Jamps. . en 3 


rence econd joint 
fof finger nail... ........ 
d from chin to cranium 

d, thickness from ear to ear 


\ . 4 n 
_ Renovated through P. W. A. funds, the interior of | Marks and skyscrapers of New York. In the tray 
the Statue now presents freshly tinted walls, a new | Year (Oct. 1, 1934-Sept. 30, 1935), 257,000 visi 
lighting system, sandstone floors and arched, copper- mae Te trip from the Battery, an increase of 
enameled. ceilings, while the two dedicatory bronze Needing aie oe 
tablets, resurfaced, and restored to their pristine 
stre, have been given the places of honor on the main 
ding of the pedestal. 
' These glistening tablets were set in place nearly 
40 years ago. One proclaims that Bartholdi's colossal 
ork represents the gift of France to the United 
jates, and “‘commemorates the alliance of the two 
nations in achieving the independence of the United |, 
_ States of America, and attests their abiding friend- 
_ Ship”. The other recounts that the pedestal was built | 
by voluntary contributions from the American people, 
id names the construction and executive committees. 
\ little theatre was installed in the Statue in 1935 
here a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, gives 
_ €&@ Summary of the history and construction of the 
_ Statue. A large relief map and skyline charts in the 


upper elevator enable intbors ee identify the land- 


’ ‘ y 
- f 


ie os ue el 


" 


dl 


_. ¥ As 
' , 


4 aie Be oP Paz. 


r ae. Cartagena. 
co. 


_ American and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS. 
Norman H. Davis as chairman of the American Delegation to the Disarmament Conference was given 


the rank of Ambassador. 


Countries. Envoys From United States To— Envoys To United States From— 

Fo or rebate ct Sparse, William H. Hornibrook (Utah), M.*......]................. 
oe LIRR 5 USSR 5a eG eal -|Mr. Faik Koniszta, M: nae 
Argentina........ Alexander W. Weddell (Va.), A.*... .|Sr. Don Pelipe ar Espil, A. 
Een George S. Messersmith Pel. M.*. 5... .[Mr. Edgar L. G. Prochnik, M. 
eh Le Cericen, eae Dave Hennen Morris COGS POAC seh eg Count Robert von der Straten-Ponthoz, A. 
Lg ee Fay A. des Portes (S.C.), M...........- Sr. Dr. Don Enrique Finot, M. tod 
pea « Syaes ae hg ge a ad iv. She pee i Oswaldo Arantha, A. 
- Re ‘red . Sterling (Tex. Saha: oot oe r. Stoyan P. 

eee A ee: (N. J), te ic tn en ea get ody re es TRO sae 

ean fs: offman D-(NE V1) Aone Sek ge Sek Sr. Don Manuel Truceo, AJ 7" * 
OL OS Nelson T. Johnson (iia) ve * .|M. Sao-Ke ‘Alfred ae, ms 
Colombia........ William Dawson (Minn.), M.*........... Sr. Don Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, M. 
Costa Rica....... Leo BR. Sack (Miss.) M....0. cs... lk ase Sr. Don Manuel Gonzalez-Zeledon, M. 
UTE ap aaa Jefferson Caffrey (La.), A.*...... 0.22.00. Sr. Dr. Guillerno Patterson y de Jauregui, A 
Czechoslovakia... .|Joshua Butler Wright (Wyo.), M.*....... Dr. Fredinand Veverka, M. ; 
Denmark........ Mrs. bry Bryan Owen rs 7A. ba ie ly § Mr. Otto Wadsted, M 


Se John F. Montgomery (Cal.), 
William H 
Paul Knabenshue (O.), M. & C. 


MacMurray (Md_), 
ter A. Walton (N. Y.), M 


g.......}Dave Hennen Morris (N. Y.), A 


rris 
John Cudahy OWise), Aid. 35.0 e 
Robert Granville Smee (Tex 


SS jelan oa8 


‘|James Marion Baker ( (s. C.), M 
Claude G. Bowers (N. Y.), A 


* Career Diplomats. 


The State Department of the United States ad- 


” vises: ‘To avoid delay and insure prompt attention 


correspondence upon consular business should be 
addressed—To the American Consul at 

The list of United States Consulates abroad Is given 
herewith, Consulates General of each being in- 


dicated by the initials C. G. 


istan—Kabul, C. G. Thi Silla Fp nat 
reac. G. Austria—Vienna, C. G. Belgtum— 
GC. G., Brussels. Belgian Congo—Leopold- 
Brazil—Bahia, aus. Per- 


pees (a Aleere, Rio de Janeiro, C. G., Sao 
Paulo, C. G. Bulgaria—Sofia. 

: ‘Chile—Antofagasta, Santiago. C. G.. Valparaiso, 

_ Chtna—Canton, C. G., Hankow. C. G., Shanghai, 

CG. G., Tientsin, C. G., re Chefoo, oes 'G., Harbin; 

(GuGs Mukden, C. G.. Nanking. C. "Swatow, 

Tsinan and ‘Tsingtao. ae paranguilie, 


Rica—Port Limon, San Jose. Cuba—Havana, 
‘GG, abate Santiago. Czechoslovakia— 
Prague aha), 

‘Danzw, Free City of—Danzig. Deri kOe 

oh oar ge or 
, Cairo, a feeder Said. Estonta-—Toilinn. Ethiopia 
© Gals ‘Ababa, CG. G. Finland—Helsingfors. 

* France—Paris. C. G., Bordeaux. Calais. Cherbourg, 


Leo J. Keena (Mich.), M.*...... 


Hornibrook (Utah), coe 
.| Alvin Mansfield Owsley (Tex.), x 


Lester A. Walton (N. Y.), M..... 
John Van A. MacMurray (Md.), M.*...... 


“|Laurence A. Steinhardt (N. ore eee 


‘{Sr. Capt. Colon Eloy Alfaro, M. 

Mr. Mohamed Amine Yousset, M. 

-|Mr. Charles Kuusik, C. Ch. @ Aff. 

..|Mr. John H. Shaw, C. o & Dipl. Ag't. 

...|Mr. Eero Jarnefelt, M. 
..|Mr. Andre de Laboulaye, A. 
.|Herr Hans Luther, A 

_|Sir Ronald Lindsay, AG. C. . Gai 

.|Mr. Demetrios Sicilianos, Me 

./8r. Dr. Don. Adrian Recinos, M. 

Mr. Albert Blanchet, M. 

Sr. Dr. Don Miguel Paz Baraona, M, 

Wan Se Mr. John Pelenyi, M. 

.|Ghaffer Djalai, M. 


.|Mr. Michael MacWhite, M. 
Signor Augusto Rosso, A: 
Sacantrek ¢ Mr. Hirosi Saito, A. 
M.*....})Dr. Alfred Bihlmans, M. 


Sr Don Henri De Bayle, Ch. a’ Ai. 
Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenstierne, M: 
..|Sr. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, M 

.|Sr. Dr. Don Enrique Bordenave, M. 
.|Sr. Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, A. 
.|Mr. Stanislaw Patek, A. 
Dr. Joao Antonio de Bag Cie M. 
.|Mr. Charles A, Davila, 
./Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, M. 
Se ea Phya Abhibal Rajamaitri, M. 

Sr. Don Luis Calderon, A. 

. W. Bostrom, M. 

. Mare Peter, M. 

. Mehmet Munir Ertigun, A. 

. Alexander A. Troyanovsky, A. 

. Ralph b ipege Close, M 

rh oe ae Mg 


UNITED STATES CONSULATES ABROAD. 


Havre, Lille, Lyon. Marseilles. C. G., Nantes, Nice, 
Strasburg, Algiers, C. G., Saigon (French Indo- 
China), Tahiti, Tunis, Martinique. 
Germany—Berlin, Cc. G., Frankfort-O.-M., C. 
Munich, C. G., Bremen, Breslau, Cologne, ‘Grsaden! 
Cc. 'G:, Hamburg, C. Gi, bar war. 8 gare art, C. G. 
Great Britain—London, irmingham, Bel- 
fast, C. G., Bradford, ’ Bristol’ Condit Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Gibraltar, Glasgow, Hull, "Liverpool, 
Cc. G., Malta, Manchester, Newcastle-on-T'yne, Ply- 
mouth, Sheffield, Southampton. Canado—Caigary, 
wi apd Port Arthur, Halifax, C. G., 
. Kingston, London, Moncton. Montreal, 
G., Niagara Falis, Ottawa, C. G.,~Prince Ru- 
pert, Quebec, Regina, Edmonton, Alta., St. John, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sydney, Toronto, C. G., Van- 
couver, C. G., Victoria, Windsor, Winnipeg, Ke ie 


Yarmouth. " Newfoundland—St. John’s, if 
Irish Free State—Dublin, C. G., Cork. Australia 
— Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Cc. G. New Zealand — Auckland, Well n, 
C. G., India—Caicutta, C. G., Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Rangoon, Colombo (Ceylon). West 
Indies — Barbados, Kingston (Jamaica), Nas- 


sau (N. P.), Trinidad, Belize (British Honauras), 
Hamilton (Bermuda), Unton of. South Africa— 
Cape Town, G., Durban, _Johannesburg, 
Cy GG: Kenya—Nairobl. wie orem Others 
gave Cc. g, Hongkong, C, G, 
Suva (Fiji Islands); ane CAPR j 
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ece—Athens, C. G., Patras, Saloniki. Guate 
aie Guatemala Haiti—Port au Prince. _Hon- 
duras—Tegueigalpa. ~ Hungary—Budapest, G. 


Cc. 
Tran, (Persia)—Teheran. Jrag—Bagdad, C. G. 

taly——Genoa, C. G., Naples, C. G., haga 
Tegnoris Messina, Milan, Palermo, Rome, C 
Trieste, Turin, Venice. 

Yoel t C. G., Dairen, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Nasove, Seoul, G., Taihoku, Yokohama. Latvia 
—Riga. Fates aC ourovis. Lithuania—Kaunas. 
Luzemburg—Luxemburg. 

Mezxico—Mexico City, C. G., Agua Prieta, Chi- 
huahua, Cuidad Juarez, Durango, Epsenada, Guada- 
lajara, Matamoros, Mazatlan, Mexicali, Monterrey, 
Nogales, Nuevo Laredo, Piedras, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Tampico, Torreon, Vera Cruz. 

Cc. Gs 


Monaco—Monaco. Morocco—Tangier, 


Consulates ‘Abroad and in the United States. 


Casablanca. Netherlands—Atmsterdam, C. G., Rot- 
serdar Batavia (Java), C. G., Soerabaya (Java), 
Medan (Sumatra), Curacao (WI). Nicarague— 
Managua. Norway—Oslo, C. G., Bergen. 


Palestine—Jerusalem, C.G., Panama— Panama, C. 


., Colon. Paraguay—Asuncion. _Peru—Callao- 
Lima, C. G., Poland—Warsaw, C. G. Portugal— 
Lisbon, C. G., Funchal, Oporto, Lourenco Marques, 


St. Michael (Azores). "Roumania—Bucharest, iCuigs 


El Salvador—San age Siam—Bangkok. 
Spain—Barcelona, C. G., Bilbao, Las. Palmas 
(Canary Islands), Madrid, Malaga, Sevilla, Valencia, | 
Vigo, Teneriffe. ’ Sweden-——Stockholm, C. G., Gote- | 
borg. Switzerland—Zurich, C. G., Basel, Berne, 
Geneva. Syria—Beirut, C. G. Fisher Teta aete 
C. G., Ismir (Smyrna). USSR—Moscow. Uruguay 
—Montevideo, C. G. Venezwela—Caracas, Mara- 
caibo. Yugo-Slavia—Belgrade, Zagreb. 


CHIEF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Albania—Boston. Argentina—New York, C. G. 
San Francisco; Washington; Chicago; Philadelphia. 
Austria—New York, C. G.; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Baltimore; St. Louis; Washington. 


Belgium—Portland, Ore;. New Orleans, C. G.: 
San Francisco, C. G.; Atlanta; Baltimore; ‘Birming- 
ham; Boston; Charleston; Chicago; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Denver; Detroit; Galveston; Green Bay; 
Kansas City; Los Angeles; Minneapolis; Mobile; 
Newport News and Norfolk; New York; Philadel- 
phia; eee ren: Richmond; St. Louis; Savannah; 
Seattle; Louisville. 


Bolivia—New York, C. G.; San Francisco, New 
Orleans. Brazil—New Orleans, C. G.; New York, 
C. G.; Baltimore; Boston; Chicago; Norfolk; Phila- 
del elphia; San Francisco. Bulgaria—New York, 
©. G.; ‘Washington. 


Chile—New York, C. G.;° Baltimore; Boston; 
Chicago; Cincinnati: Detroit; Los Angeles; San 
Diego; New. Orleans: Philadelphia; ae Francisco, 
C. G.; Seattle. China—New York, C, G.; San Fran- 
cisco, 'C. G.; Chicago, C. G.; Portland; Seattle. Co- 
lombia—New Orleans, C. G.; New York, C. G.; San 
Francisco, C. G.; Baltimore; Boston, Chicago, C4 
Miami Seattle: Los Angeles; Philadelphia; St. Louis. 
Costa: Rica—New Orleans, C. ue New Yor mu ely 
San Francisco, C, G.; Chicago, C.'G.; Mobile; Kansas 
City; Galveston; Houston: Norfolk; Baltimore; 
Boston; Detroit; Philadelphia; St. Louis; Los 
Angeles. Cuba—New York, C. G.; Baltimore; 
Boston; Chicago; Cincinnati; Detroit; Galveston; 
Jacksonville; Kansas City;’ Key West; Miami: 
Mobile; New Orleans; Norfolk; Philadeiphia; St. 
Louis; San Francisco: Tampa. — Czechoslovakia— 
Chieago, C, .G.; Clev eland: New York, C. ;. Los 
Angeles! Philadelphia: Pittsburgh; San Francisco; 
eattle 


Denmark—New York, 'G.; Chicago; New Or- 
leans; San Francisco; Beattle. Dominican Republic— 


New ‘York, C. G.; New Orleans;: area pene San 
Francisco. "Ecuador—New Orleans, C. G.: New York, 
C. G,; San Francisco, C. G.; Seattle. Hoypt—New 


York: ‘San Francisco, Hstonia—New York, C. G.: San 
Francisco; New. Orleans; Chicago. Finland—New 
York, C. G.; Chicago; Duluth. 


France—New York, C. G.; San Francisco, C. G.; 


Chicago; New Orleans; Philadelphia: Boston: Los 
Gms ects eeheraee maintains Consular Agents 
cities. . 


Germany—New York, C. Gs San. Francisco 
C. G.; Baltimore; Boston, C. G.; Buffalo; Cleveland; 
Charleston; Chicago; Denver: Galveston; Jack- 
sonville; Los Angeles; Mobile; New Orleans; Pen- 
sacola; Portland, Ore.; St. Louis; Savannah; Sate 


Great Britain—Boston, C. G.; Chicago, C..G.; 


Orleans, C, G;; New York, C. G.; Philadel ti c 
G.; San Francisco, C. G.; Baltimore; etroit; 
Galveston; Jacksonville; Los -Angeles; Norfolk: 


ela” ;-St. Louis; Savannah; Seattle; Wash- 
on, 


Greece—Chicago, C. G.; New York, San 
Francisco, C. G.;’ Boston. Guatemali—Baltinore: 
Boston; Chicago, C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Fran- 
cisco, CG. G. Los ‘Angeles; Seattle; New Orleans, C.G. 
Providence; Louisville. “Haiti—New Orleans, ©. Gis 
New York, C. G.; Miami, GC. G.; Boston; Galveston. 


Honduras -Chleago, C. G.; New Orleans, C. G.; 
New York, C t. Louis; San Francisco, GC. G.! 
Mobile; Boston. Hungary—New York, C.G.; ; Chicago; 
Cleveland. Irish Free ‘State—New York, Cc. G.; Boston; 
Chicago; San Francisco. Jran (Persta)—New York; 


C. G.;, Washington; Chicago, 
Ital —Chicago, G. G.; New York G.; San 
” Francisco, C. G.; Boston, C. G.; Cleveland: Denver; 


Baltimore; New Orleans; Philadelphia, C._G.; 
Seattle: St. Louis. (Note—Italy maintains Vice 
Consulates in seven cities and Consular Agents in 
forty-two cities.) 

CnGs 


Japan—New York, C. G.; San Francisco, 
Boston; Chicago; Galveston: Los Angeles; ‘Mobile: - 
New Orleans: Philadelphia; Portland, Ore.; St. 
Louis; Seattle. Zatvia—New York, C. G.; Boston; 
Chicago; Cleveland: New Orleans: Philadelphia: 
Portland, Ore.; St. Louis; San Francisco. Liveria— 
Baltimore, C.'G.; Chicago: New York; St. Louis: 
lay ee Galveston. Lithuania—New 
York, ; Chicago. Luxemburg—Chicago, C. G.;.~ 
new orn: Wa ,, Washington; San Francisco; Minneapolis: 

el 


peat Base: C. G.; New Orleans; New York; 

G.; San Antonio. C. G.: San Francisco, G. G.: 
Baltimore; Beaumont; Boston; Brownsville; Buffalo: . 
Caiexico;, Chicago; Corpus hristi; allas; 
Rio; Denver; Detroit; Douglas; Eagle Pass; Kan- 
sas City; Laredo; Los Angeles; Louisville; Mil- 
waukee; Mobile; Monterey; .Naco; Nogales; 
Norfolk; Oklahoma City: Philadelphia; Phoenix; ~ 
Pittsburgh; Portland, Ore.; Presidio; Providence; 
Savannah; Houston; San Bernardino; McAllen; St. 
Louis: Salt Lake City: San Diego; Seattle; Tampa; 
pA es Tucson; Zapata. Monaco—New York, Cc. 

; Chicago; Boston: San Francisco. 


Netherlands —Chicago, C. G.;_New York, C. G. 
San Francisco, C. G.; Baltimore; Boston; Charleston; 
Galveston; Grand Rapids; Kansas City; ‘Los Angeles: 
New Orleans; Norfolk; Philadelphia; Port Arthur; 
St. Louis; Indianapolis; ee Nicaragua—Chi- 
cago, C. G.; New Orleans, C.G.; New York, GC. G.; 
St. Louis: San Francisco, C. Gee “Minneapolis; Phila- 
baie C. G.; Boston. Worway—New York, C..G.; 

Chicago; St. Pauly Sat Francisco; Seattle. (Note— 
Norway has Vice Consulates in thirty-seven Cities.) 


Panama—New Orleans, C. oe New -York, C. G.; 
Chicago: San Francisco. C. G. Paragua New 
York, C. G.; Baltimore; Boston: New  otleaee ' 
Norfolk; San Francisco; Séattle. Perz—New York, 
C. G.; San Francisco, G. G.; Baltimore; Boston; De’ 


troit; New Orleans; Philadel hia; Portland, ae 
Seattle. Poland—Chie: nice ; New: York, Grex 
Pittsburgh. Portugal— Tew York, C. G. Boston: 


ees eho hint Nee ori San Fran- 
cisco oumanita—New or. a 
C. G.; Philadelphia, aya 


El Saluador—New York, C. G.; Baltimore; Bos- 


eg Chicago; Los Angeles; Mobile;- New Orleans; J 


Chae tic ay aes 
cago, C. ew Yor San Fr: 
Boston; Philadelphia. _Spain—New York, anor 
San Francisco, C. G.; Chicago; New Orleans; ‘Sinise 
eae 2 Galveston; ‘Tampa. (Note—S pain main. 
Sweden—New York, C. G.; 
(Note—Sweden maintains also 
twenty-one cities.) 


Switizerland—Chicago; 


Seattle. * 


cago. e an Francisco, 
ice ‘Consulates in 


Cinetniati: Denver; ~ Los 
Angeles: New Orleans; New York, C. G.: Phila- 
delphia; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle: Wash- 
ington, Turkey—New York, GC! Gy; Chicago, 


C. G.; Boston, C. G.; New Orleans, > b \ 
C. G. San Francisco, -C. G.; 


USSR—New York, 
Washington. 


Uruguay—New York, 
New Orleans; Philadel iphia; San Francisco; 
Angeles; Jacksonville. Venezuela—New York. C 
New Orleans, C. G.; San Franciseo, C. G.; Paice | 
phia; Los Angeles; Beaumont; Houston; Baltimore; 
Miatal,. Jugo-Slavla- New York, C. G.i Ch ae a 
C. G.; Pittsburgh. ew 


‘4 
Ria 


also. Vice-Consulates a. twenty-one cities.) 


Cc. G.; Boston; ee _ 


ee ees ee eee 


_—— 


. 
| 


Rulers of the World. 


RULERS OR HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD. 
The date of birth, when known, is given in parentheses. 


Country. 


Name of Ruler, Etc. 


CR ser 
Bhutan (Br. Protectorate)|Jik-me Wangchuck, Maharajah......................... 
Bolivi 


( 
Baton aahenguewde. 


reisser, Senate Presi 
OUPisttan Ks (1870) RAGES. .5 fevies s dieieincscv une. dae 
- Rafael Leonidas Trujillo (1893), President; reelected, term, 4 years 
-|Antonio Pons, Provistonal President... 2... 00. ec ec ecu cccs cece 


8 


ul 

’ 

om Hungary v 

4 Ut Se eee 3 AES TO) 5 ART oo Pee stash Oe or ates § heh Bc WAS oe 

' India (British)..........)/The Eari of Willingdon (1866), Viceroy; until April, 1936............. 
SreEnsGe arin)... ..-!....| Mirsa Reza Pahlevi (1878) Shah... 6 2. oh. 2 soc ewina cm cdeoeeeolanss 

4 pent Cattaad EMOTE), Kany 2 ss. ds kale tls 6 doesn ss tae be oe Ree 

7 Trish ereeteate’ seen Eamon as Valera (1882), President of Executive Council............. 

eee Victor Emmanuel III. (1869), King; Benito Mussolini, Premier........ 

MEE JaNaH....-2..2.2-...2.- Eeohito- (001), WaverOns ky. cs =k ood . 13 kad ao aes 

TT ers ee Albert 

"Liechtenstein. ! :?!: 

—, 


he Henry Pu Yi (1 + 
; Mexico. one 1870) Prints. : 
4 Mor oCeo. : Moulal Mohammed (1913), Sultan, third son of Moulai Yusef. | 
, Nepal eee ae egies CHOOG)S Bietle ee” Sm aise > > epee oeroa ee 
f ds yr Tn a Eg ie Pee EAE thn 
~-Newfoundian dm. Humphrey T. Walwyn (1879), Goo., app't'd Sept. 30, 1935. | 
Wy sieke at A seen Galway (1EG2). Gopertor-Ueneral: G: W. worbes, peanier ae 
NI ir. Juan B. Sacasa, President; term, four years..................... 
MEUIVOCWAYs......-------- Haakon VII. (1872), King, son of Frederick VIII. of Denmark........ 
b Coe Sa oe Said ibn Taimur (1910), Sultan..............-..22..0. 000. 
5 EE es 
be ene Ae 
SPAZUBY..-0-- es eee eee 
¥ Persia (Ti a eae 
BIE isis fo wingers cons 
4 SEnHippine Islands...... 
MEIIMANG@ Olt... s+... s- 
eevee. - = cee 
"Russia (U.SS.R)- 
Bl Salvador .........-- 
Se eoagan ‘Anglo-Bgyptian. 
Bou Africs. Union of... 


Gen. Td FREQENES as « os eis.:, ut ree 
page” Seygid Bhalita ibn Harub (1879), ‘reed sos doce, toe 
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934 3 United States—The Army. th 


aa ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. = - 
ai ¥ f ‘ x nome 
_ Nore:—Prior to 1914, table covers quinquennial years and years in which considerable changes occurred 
in the number of Regular Army, Figures for Officers’ Reserve Corps include Regular Army enlisted men 
and also, prior to 1924, National Guard officers, holding commissions in the reserve. There is, cherie 
- gome duplication in the grand totals, but the number of this personnel is not so great as to make a materi L 
difference in the figures. ~ ‘ Pe volt 


a ‘ B 
SS : 
Vai (oes ; N Reserve forces. 


; Regular Army. ational Guard.” 
aotet Enlisted Enlist Enlisted 
tal. nliste = 
ee =A Oe Total. Officers.| Men. Total. | Offi's. |}ed Men.| Total. | Officers. Men. 
27,089 2,168 24.921) 109,535) 8,555), 1O0;980| 2 en eines ecco = wm eie heen } mh 


27 172| 2:154| 25,018] 112,879] 9,227] 103,652)... ) es ls 
: 3 65,669) 122,213] 8/246] 113/967, 432,998] 41,531) 431,467 
B1'586| 3040 43,361] 4350] 43,011 
4 


91,461 4,650 86,811} 121,852) 9,142 112771 wee A rf 
97,760 4,883 92,877 119,251 Bert 616 
105,993 4,798 101,195) 120,693 ST Olea SLO hay 


123,605) 64,648]....... 64,648 
250,357 6,332| 244, 303,581} 64,925] 121,543] 1143,382 — 
11741,084| 1110,518| 11730,566 8438,678|1,059,341 |17135,380/19923,961 — 


143,673,888)!4188,434 143,485,454 jk lele ve aie | foi eGeeyoydibauiat ot aie, ollteltatp:mlnie alfa) te Pence tel | ! 


‘| 629,863 
“2,246,103 


4\3, 673,888 


931,422) 836,882) 1578,003 611,757 
363,540) i 84,848] 56,090 54,01 2) 638,851 
407,920 2 843 66,906 h 
373,597 
370,042 0 i 160,598} 9,675 
397,794 i 177,428 }1710,996 
406,162 177,525 )1711,595 
410,902) 174,969)1711,435 
421,519 0) 13, 181,142)1712,192 
-| 426,075) : f 181,221}1712,428 
-| 421,466 ,192| 176,988}1212,535 
426,825) 513, P 182,715]1717,930 
439,081 , : 125,443] 187,386]1713,249 
440,162 A 187,412)1713,549 
445,449 185,925)1713,569 12 
440,764 5 184,791}!713,507| 17,1284} 119,003 : 
440,788} 137,960 E i 185,915}1713,571|_ 172,434) 116,913 ; 


ea 
HF ange 
Includes Philippine Scouts beginning with 1902. | 1930, 198; 1931, 198; 1932, 204; 1933, 205; 4, 
‘igures for 1919 to 1926, inclusive, include in most | 198; 1935, 201. , = 934, 
ages va War emergency personnel still in ser- Fie Serene ae cis Dever 4 
; a 3 re c ited States consists of aes 
ee ie ereepes Gated men still in service were | Reoular Army, the National Guard of the Chited” 
lischarged on July 2, . On Nov. 11, 1926, the} States, the National Guard while in the service of 
ast emergency (World War nonregular) officer who | the United States, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
for Several years had been undergoing treatment for | Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve Co 
 Dhysical reconstruction, was discharged, thereby The Regular Army consists of the Infantry, 
completing the demobilization of the World War | Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artill 
Corps, the Air Corps, the Corps of Engineer 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the e¢ 
batant_ arms or the line of the army, the Gen 


State militia prior to act of June 3, 1916, Figures 
1900 and 1901 are “U. S. Volunteers of the 


partment, the Ordnance Department, the Che ‘ 
Warfare Service, the officers of the Bureau ot task 
Affairs, the officers and enlisted men under t! 
jurisdiction of the Militia Bureau, the chaplains, the _ 
professors and cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, detached officers, detached enlisted men, 
unassigned recruits, the officers and enlisted m 
of the retired list, and such other officers and e 
neg men as are now or may hereafter be provide 
: town 
The Act of Congress makin: [ 
the year endin 
average enlisted 
men in the Re 
The Off 


eserve Corps had, by 
i with Regular Army, 

Army organizations. 
ders of the Secretary 


into one 


the following 
,87; 1920, 68; 1921, 1,159: 19 : 
1,085; 1924, 1,063; 1925, 1,028; 1936. : 1'355! 

1/262: 1928’ 17208: : : 1089! 
028; 1932, 973; 1933, 926; 1934, 869; i935' 


‘Enlisted Reserve Corps. 17Beginnin, 

Pees) ze pone officers incluae pe oe 
en | numbers: 2) rt 

160; 1926, 1625 1927, 182; 1928, 1843" 1930, 188! 


SL wk PR 4 


crease of 11,0 
_ quota to October 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT, N. Y. 
(Opened July 4. 1802, with 10 cadets present: West Point has been a military post since Jan. 20, 1778.) 


Under an Act of Congress approved June 7, 1935, 
the Corps of Cadets shall, hereafter, consist of 1960 
“pion appointed in number and from sources as 

ollows: 


1960 

*Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Vice President; 40 are selected from among 
the honor graduates of those educational institutions 


designated as “honor military schools’; and 40 are 
chosen from among the sons of veterans who were 
killed in action or died prior to July 2, 1921, of 
wounds received or disease contracted in line of 
duty during the World War. 

Candidates are eligible for admission from the day 
they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or from 
the National Guard) until the day they become 22 
years of age, on which latter day they are not eligible. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may oceur, and candidates 
may be designated one year in advance of adinission. 
For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
district three candidates may be nominated. a 

rincipal, a first alternate, and a second alternate. 

he selection of these candidates is left entirely with 
the Senator or Representative who has the vacancy 
at his disposal. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition, each candidate must. pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry. 


History. However, graduates of accredited high 
schools and students at accredited universities and 
colleges of recognized standing may submit educa- 
tional certificates which will be considered by the 
Academic Board. and if satisfactory may be accepted 
in lieu of the regular mental examination. High 
School certificates must be validated by actual ex- 
aminations in algebra, geometry and English, 

The course of study is four years, during which time 
the cadets are under strict military discipline. The 
summers are spent in camp. Academic work begins 
in September of each year and ends the following 
June. Cadets of the first, second and third classes 
not undergoing examinations are allowed short 
leaves of absence at Christmas, and those who have 
successfully completed the third class course are 
allowed leaves of absence from about the middle of 
June to August 28. The course is largely mathe- 
matical and professional. The subjects taught are 
Physics, Mathematics, English, French, Spanish, 
Drawing, Drill Regulations of all arms of the service, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Electricity, History, International, Constitutional and 
Military Law, Civil and Military Engineering, Art 
and Science of War, Economics and Government, and 
Ordnance and Gunnery. 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at present fixed at 80 cents per 
day. The total is $1,072, which. with proper econ- 
omy, is sufficient to meet his actual needs, 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
Upon graduation, cadets are commissioned second 
lieutenants in the United States Army, with the 
exception of the Filipino cadets, who are eligible for 
commission only in the Philippine Scouts. 

The total number of graduates, including foreign- 
ere receiving instruction under special Acts of Con- 
gress. from 1802 to June 13, 1935, inclusive, is 10,459. 

Detailed information is contained in an illustrated 
Dainphlet, a copy of which will be fu nished. without 
cost, upon application to the Adjutant General of 


English Grammar, position and Literature, an the Army, Washington, D. C. 
ARMY FLYING FIELDS AND AIRPORTS. 

sh : (Figures in parentheses show miles from place named.) 

Field. Location. Field. Location, 

! 1) RRS |Albrook Field Little Rock (Ark.).......... Little Rock (4) 
Bortaiak (Le) slew evereeeee |Shreveport BORA CMG) cos ceo ais nelee nats Baltimore (444) 
Bellows (Hawali)........... Waimanlo Lunkon (On10):. 5 geo nis's aie ae Cincinnati 
csycaley Ce oN Ts Alameda Meareh (Calif) .-. cis odecos Riverside (10) 

Bi OO De a ae ee EI Paso (5) Marshall (ten jis. ie. .ose's Ft. Riley 
pias oe ee oe Seattle Mather (Gallf.) spt heisin 4 5 Sacramento (12) 
ro ae a 62) a Anacostia Wise WEll CANAL) 4 scsreiso ats asin Montgomery (144) 
ieseon! (NTRSS.)... 2... --- East Boston Mequird; (Po). ode cases os Lanao 
Bowman (Ky.).....- US loge «se Louisville (2% Middletown (Pa.)..........- iddletown 
V SeFOOKS (Texas)........-.---- San Antonio ( Wier \(CNYeW Notas ce atsple araic Staten Island 
PSUIRCCRSICE Dil. cae dwn ee Uniontown Mitchel HN 2X)! 23 secs. caa\ovs Mineola 
ote ete ES Port Allen Morse (Hawaii)............ South Point 
Bernsde (Pr, T.).....-+---+- Tloilo SAGOOIN CPL o)c ic mm eictase a xe ..|Manila (6) 
MEEDIOR (GSE). wns oy soe oe Atlanta &) OMULE (CON ODT.Y oe aa cides) z.0 2 Fort Crook 
PRUNE )s cna me os 4 Ar (7) Olinsberd s (PAs) Sens ,.-iase Sars \e95/ntone Middletown 
Chanute ait) ab SR Ee EEE Rantoul (1 PAL Gr BUR ba itoss sanyo Millington 
Chapman (Fla.).....-...--- Miami (15 Pearson (Wash.)...........+ Vancouver : 
Clark LS) 1 ee eee eo Manila (57) Lag th 10 ew 1s Oh ae ee ae ae Aberdeen 5 
MOABs in ashore w dive San Francisco 6 Cte Aaa oy) on Sharpsburg 
MIBVIS, CATIS.) . biwiec vases ce oe Tucson POPS CNLICK) seen Balxtcs aos00 8 Fort Brose 
PIE P EROS) ou0'sloc cele reese San Antonio (24) PORE (RRNA Shs steno ena Fort Sill 
Dorr 2) SS ee aoe Arcadia (12) Putnam (Hawaii) .|Fort Shafter 
TByrich UAC? C°) San Antonio Randolph (Texas) San Antonio (15) 
OTL (TOXAS). 2.0... -2-- Houston Reilly (Ala.)...... Ft. MeClellan 
Fairfield (Ohio)............ Dayton (10) Richards (Mo.).. Kansas City 
oO ea Battle Creek (4) Sanborn (P, I.).. Legaspi 
France PEN ie xd was ...{Colon (4) Schoen (Ind.)... Ft. Benj. Harrison 
Hamilton (Calif.)........... San Scott (ik)... .. Belleville (8) 
Hatbox (Okla.)...... Ep atlie > Muskogee Selfridge (Mich.) Mt. Clemens 
NOOSE) cif. oieie v8 Grand Prairie Sloan (Texas)... Midland 
Kell. Crexas Se Ceo .../San Antonio (5) Suiter (Hawaii).... Upolu Point 
Kindley (02) BO Bes ve-+ss|[Ft. Mills Wheeler (Hawaii) Schofield Barracks 
Tangley (V&.)........-.5-6+ Hampton Wolfe (P. Zamboanga 
“Laredo (Texas)... ... IDI i ftaredo (2) Wright (Onio) -|Dayton (544) 
aU SON CHS.) <) le cies = 2's d ...}|Columbus [BS .|Jolo 


INTERNATIQNAL WHEAT AGREEMENT. 


International Wheat Conference met in 

i tonten and on May 25, 1935, agreed to recommend 

the extension of the wheat exportation pact until one 

bal from Aug. 1, Peo ee he at La aie, ay gi 

3 as tha v = 

ne omy tr 00 “000 bushels in her millable export 
bl mal'by Ace tina’s refusal to lim 

were bloc! y en i 
poh during the forthcoming year. The alloca- 


tion of wheat exports made by Conference of August, 
1933, to adjust the supply to the effective world de- 
mand and to eliminate the abnormal surplus, pro- 
vided for actual exports for 1933-34 as follows: 
Argentina, 110,000,000 bushels; Australia, 105,000,- 

: nada, 200,000,000 bushels; United States. 


000; Ca: 
45,000,000 bushels; other exporters, 100,000,006 
bushels. i 


UNITED STATES ARMY FORTS. 
(Figures in parentheses show miles from the place named.) _ 


Location. 


Fort. 


ilip (R. I 


wport (1) 


Sausalito (7) 
rman ig (11) 


(5) 
Sault Ste. Marie (44) 
Fayetteville (10) 
Brownsville 
Ft. Stevens (10) 
Port Townsend (5) 
Spofford (10) 
Balboa (3) 
Ft, Stevens 


Honolulu (4) 
Tampa (25) 
.|Des Moines 


Boston Harbor 
Newport News (18) 
Port Townsend (5) 
‘Portsmouth (6) 
Manila Bay 

San Francisco 


y 
.|Indianapolis (10) 
. |Helena (6) 
.|Columbus 
Boston (414) 
San Antonio 
.|Baltimore (17) 
. .|Edgewood 
. Tombstone (22) 
Manila Bay 
Washington 
Washington (1114) 
Governors’ Island 
Honolulu (9) 
Newport (7 
«de Pg ee ee Louisville (31) 
Ne Amad 


Portiond (eg ed 
Portland 


San Francisco Bay 
Laredo (1) 
.|Portland (5) 


Boer ake are camps at Ft. 


Springs, Tex.; Hl Paso, Tex.; Burrowes, 


China; Custer, near Battle 


McKinley, Wm. (P. LD 

eee (Ga.).. 
MeRee (Fla.). 

Mason (Calif.) . 

Meade (S. D.) 

Meade, Geo. G. as isha + Secs 

Michie CGOmNE iE RE Graves peek 

el ae Bra SA) ee cach era 

Mills (P. I.).. 

Missoula (Mon 

Monmouth (N. 


Preble (NGe a ee peed cee: « 
Randolphi. (Cs Ziges ss s<- 
Reno (Okla.).... 


Ruckman (Mass.). 
Ruger (Hawaii) 
Russel (Texas) 

San Jacinto (Texas) 
Saulsbury er) Foyt seis ese ots 
Schuyler (N. Y.).. 

Scott, Winfield (Calif)... ..: 
Screven (Ga.) 

Shafter (Hawaii). 

Sheridan (Ill.) 


vid 

Tilden (N. 

Totten (N. Y. 
Townsend (Wash.) 
Travis (Texas) 
Wadsworth a Wyte 


Ward (W; 
er DS aeterate yn 


Weaver (Hawaii) 
Wetherill (R, I. : 
Whitman (Wash.).......... 
Me ree (Maine) 


Worden ¢Wash).. 
Wright, oe (Wash.) . 
Wright, H. G. (N. ¥.). 2.22! 


[Manila (9). 
..|Atlanta (4) 
.|Pensacola (10) 


aot ee 
turg: 

Baltimore (18) 
New London ty 
San Francisco 
Manila (30) 
Missoula (4) 
Long Branch (4) 
am nyoe Roads 


ton (7) 
Chattanooga (8) 
Omaha 


Oswego 
Pensacola (9) 
San Diego 
Bole tS) (2) 
Colon (5) 


. .|El Reno (5) 


Hull : 
anor City (4) 
Crawford (3) 

New Bedford (4) 


../San Diego (6) 
. {Boston Harbor 


Honolulu (6) 
Marta 


Galveston 
Milford (6 14) 
Westchester (3) 
San Francisco 
Savannah (18) 
Honolulu (3) 
Chicago (25) 
Cristobal (3) 


[Staten Tsland — 
Seattle (9) 
Boston Harbo! 


Reve Q) ' 
Port Townsend 
Portland (4) — 


Spokane (4) _ 
New Lone ion (8) 


Bliss ; near Manila; Grant, near Rockford, Il.; 


Philippines; "McCoy, near Sparta, ‘Wis 


_ Barracks, Watertown, N. Y.; Stanley, Leon 8x 
- Dix, near Wrightstown, N. J.; Dodge, | Tobyhanna, Pa.; Upton, Yaphank, L. I. 


See, Ia.; Hagle Pass, Tex.; Ti naaae, 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


Ma; anley Falkner Soldiers Home, Mountain , North Carolina Soldiers Home, Raleigh, 
Alabam Oklahomg Confederate Home, Ardmore, g 
afederate Home, Little Rock, Arkansas. | Confederate Soldiers Home, Columbia, 
(not listed Confederate), Yountville, Confederate Soldiers Home, Hermitag 
I Texas Confederate Home, Austin, Texas. 
meee te Soldiers Home of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. | R. E. Lee Camp Soldiers Home, Richmot 
Confederate Home, Pewee Valley, Ky. There were, in 14 southern States 
¥ Soldiers iome of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana. | about 9,531 Confederate veterans 
tryland Line Rotate Soldiers Home, Pikes-| of veterans on the pension rolls at | f 
il altimore), nearly $14,700,000. In ean thi 
ute Home ot oe Higginsville, Missouri. veterans in’ Homes and also 44 wid 
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ARMY TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 


Regular Army—Throughout the year all units. 


of the Regular Army receive peace-time training at 
their home stations or in summer training camps. 

National Guard—The National Guard is trained 
throughout the year. This training is directed to- 
ward providing in time of peace, an adequate, organ- 

. and effective force., sufficiently trained and 
developed so that it I be available in minor 
emergencies for employment within the limits of the 

hited States by the States or by the United States, 
and so that it will be immediately available in major 
emergencies for employment in the execution of 
limited missions. The law requires that each organi- 
gation assemble for drill and instruction not less than 
forty-eight times each year and shall in addition 
participate in encampments and maneuvers, or other 
exercises at least fifteen days each year. 

The assemblies for drill and instruction (technically 
known as armory drills) are carried on at the home 
Station of the organization. 

The fifteen days’ field training is carried on during 
the summer months at camps or localities especially 
selected for this purpose. 

Officers’ Reserve Corps—aActive duty training for 
officers of the Organized Reserves is usually con- 


ducted at Regular Army garrisons, the officers of a 
regiment, or other appropriate unit, being trained 
together for a period of fourteen days. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Young men 
attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
tary: training during their academic courses. ‘ 

This training is-divided into a basic course and 
an advanced course. The basic course normally is 
given during the freshman and sophomore years, 
The advanced course normally is given during the 
junior and senior years. Depending on the require- 
ments of the institution, all students may be required 
to take, or may elect, the basic course. Only a 
limited and selected number can be admitted to the 
advanced course. Students admitted to the ad- 
vanced R.O.T.C. are given six weeks’ training at a 
summer training camp. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps—During 
the summer there are established throughout the 


United States camps for the training of the youth < 


of the Nation. Young men between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-nine attend these camps 
and there receive the rudiments of military train- 
ing, & course of physical development and instruc- 
tion in citizenship. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 1870-1871. 


In September, 1868, by a revolution in Spain, 
Queen Isabella lost her throne. The Spanish Cortes 
elected Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a relative 
of the King of Prussia. France, under Louis Na- 
poleon, protested. Leopold declined. France de- 
manded of Berlin (July 13, 1870), that no Prince of 
the House of Hohenzollern should be a candidate 
for the Spanish throne. This demand was turned 
down by King William. On July 19, 1870, France 
declared war on Prussia, The French armies then 
numbered 310,000. 

The Prussians, within eleven days, had over 
600,000 soldiers in motion. Their army was under 
General Steinmetz and Crown Prince of Prussia and 
his cousin, Prince Frederick Charles. Count Von 
Moltke was Commander-in-Chief. King William 
went to the front in person, as did Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French. 

The conflict began August 2, 1870, at Saarbruck, 
where a French division under Gen. ard attacked 
a body of Uhlans, and drove them back. 
Louis Napoleon sent a despatch to Eugenie announc- 
ing their son’s “baptism of fire.” On August 4 
the Crown Prince defeated Marshal MacMahon at 
Weissenburg; and again at Worth, August 6. About 
the same time Ste etz was victor at Spicheren. 
On August 14, 1870, Steinmetz and Frederick Charles 
defeated Marshal Bazaine at Courcelles. At Mar- 
le-Tour a battle was fought, with losses of about 17,- 
000 on each side. The French claimed this as a 
victory, but Frederick Charles held his position. 
On A 18 a great battle was fought at Gravelotte 
—200, ans against 180,000 French, and 
Marshal Bazainé was forced back into the fortifica- 


tions of Metz. Marshal MacMahon, with an army of 


125,000, hastened to the relief of Metz, but was 
intercepted by the Germans, who had the shorter 
line. oy August 31, 1870, in the Battle of Beau- 
mont, the French were defeated and forced to fall 


back to Sedan. MacMahon's army, then 112,000, 
was besieged by 200,000 Germans. 

On September 1, 1870, Sedan surrendered. Louis 
Napoleon was taken prisoner. The French Army, 
numbering 84,000 were prisoners of war. Empress 
Eugenie fled to England September 4, 1870, and on 
the same day, in Paris, a French Republic was pro- 
claimed. A civic army of 70,000 was raised and 
command given to Gen. Trochu to defend Paris. 


On September 23 the Fortress of Toul capitulated. ~ 


The German armies toward the close of war num~ 
bered 806,000. Paris was invested. Leon Gambetta 
escaped from that city in a balloon and raised an 
army of 150,000 volunteers, while the forces of Gen. 
Trochu were increased to 400,000. In the inning 
of January, 1871, the army of Trochu was cut to 
pieces with loss of 60,000. 


On January 17, 1871, Louis Adolphe Thiers was — 


chosen Chief Executive. On January 28 an armistice 
was arranged, and on February 26 a preliminary 


treaty of peace signed at Versailles. The per- 


manent treaty was signed at Frankfort, May 10. 
By the document, Alsace and Lorraine we 
ceeded to Germany and an indemnity imposed o: 
5,000,000,000 of francs. { 

It was estimated that the cost of the struggle to 
France, up to January, 1875, was 9,885,000,000 
francs, including the indemnity to Prussia and 
interest. The bombardment of Strasburg was be- 
gun on August 14, 1870, and the place surrendered 
September 28. Two German armies, 220, men, 
began the march on Paris on August 28,1870; «the 
seige commenced September 15. Versailles, a suburb: 
gave in September 19. 

Bombardment of Paris began on October 11. The 
city capitulated January 28, 1871. The German 
troops entered March 1. The attack on Metz be- 
gan August 8, and the surrender occurred on Septem- 
ber 28. Verdun was attacked first in August, 1870, 
and surrendered November 8. 


PRUSSIA IN THE WAR OF 1866. 


struggle by Prussia and Austria against Den- 
Sank in April, 1864, the Dannerwerk fortifications 
jn Schleswig were taken by the Prussians, and about 
the same time the Austrians gained a victory over 
the Danish Army in the Battle of Oversea. The 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were wrested 
m Denmark and given, in jointure, to Austria 
and Prussia. Prince Frederick of Augustenberg, as a 
descendant of the ducal family of Holstein, claimed 
the disputed territory in his own right. Prussia 
denied this claim. This dispute was the ostensible 
cause of the war between Austria and Prussia. 
William of Prussia and Francis Joseph of 


of Prussia and Holstein assigned to Austria. 

Bee Auareian Governor of Holstein continued to sup- 
port and e the claims of Prince Frederick. Bis- 
“marek bed for war, but in the Prussian Assembly 
‘was outvoted, five to one. Nevertheless, a Prussian 
army was hurried into Holstein. 
: Bismarck offered Venice to Italy, and 
Emmanuel made alliance with Prussi 
smaller German Kingdoms except Oldenberg, 
Mecklen! the Saxon states, and three free cities 


nberg 
h Austria. 
peak slace with Diet approved of the Austrian de- 


King Victor 
a. All the 


4 lared . On June 15, 1866, 
aa called upon Baxony, Hanover, Hesse: Cassel 


and Nassau to remain neutral, and gave them twelve 
hours to decide. In two days, Prussians seized 
Hanover, and in two more Hesse-Cassel was occupied 
by an army from the Rhine, and a third division was 
thrown into Dresden and Leipsic. On June 27, 1866, 
the: Hanoverians were defeated, King George V. 
fleeing to Vienna. The three divisions of the Army of 
William were commanded by Crown Prince Frederick 
William; es Fa Prince Frederick Charles, and 
General Bittenfleld. 

The Austrians were led by General Benedek. On 
June 27 and 29, 1866, Prince Frederick Charles 
defeated the Austrian advance in four engagements, 
but the battles were indecisive. Meanwhile the 
Crown Prince gained several victories over General 
Benedek (June 27-30). On July 6, 1866, the decisive 
battle was fought, known variously as Sadowa and 
Koniggratz. Austrian Army, 222,000; Prussian, 
221,000. Austrian loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, 44,393; Prussian loss, 8,812. 

The Treaty of Prague was signed August 23, 1866. 
By its terms a North-German Union was formed. 
Peinoves and Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Schleswig- 
ages and Frankfort were incorporated with the 
new Germany. ‘ 7 

The four southern states of Baden, Hesse-Darin- 


stadt, Wurtemberg and Bavaria were conceded their 


independence, but with a secret agreement that their 
aemies \ were to be at the disposal of Prussia. , 


e 


State and Corps 

Area. Com. { War. 

USt CORDS. 05 +0) 1,472 2. 
_ Connecticut....... 47 é 
: BANG E c ayts [eS tes 177 3 
-~~Massachusetts..... 661 10 
New Hampshire. .. 73 2 
Rhode Island...... 159 3 
¥ Vermont eit ene oss 85 1 
_ 2nd QOTDS erates! of 1,900 28 
4 ‘Delaware. GG Sees) oy 56 1 
New Jersey 6 
New York 20 
Puerto Rico. 1 
21 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


‘Organized Forces. 


Trained 
Reserve. | 


Sep Air 
Force. 
(if any) 


if 


); major generals, $8,000 


olonels, $3,500 


100; majors, $2,400 


~~ 309,454) 
“496,000 i 
4 


iS) 


rOSCOo WOON 


c=) 

S 
wow 
ID 


, RONOF: 
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BS) 
or 


we 


n'ed State and Corps 
Men. | Total. Area. 
19,250 os Gh COmpgrina. ss. 
4,02 9346 || Llinois. (6 )."nnie 
2,323] 2,503|/Michigan......... 
8,978| 9,649)/Wisconsin......... 
983} 1,058 
1,820) 1,982 Vth COTDS:, ie ace» eet 
1,122} 1,208]|Arkansas... " 151 
27,972 tee biz at 
26,0. ansas. . 
766 817||Minnesota 359 
4,483} 4,845||Missouri. 315 
19,391) 20,810}|Nebraska. . a 121 
Al ,900||North Dakota. .... 78 
South Dakota..... 105 
18,589| 20,051 
938] 1,004 8th Corps. .2.0\0«« 1,316 
3,161] 3,426||Arizona........... 82 
10,911) 11,768|/Colorado, .......-- 148 
3,579 ,853||New Mexico....... 78 
Oklahoma. .......- 403 
19,763| 21,3. RERAR Disa Ae oe 605 
,53 2,751 
2,295} 2,375 9th Corps. ..-: . 263 
3,374| 3,635||California......... 463 
1,892 aoe Wdano/ fo 5. ce ease oe 108 


MILITARY FORCES OF NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 
(Corrected from latest authentic available official information.) 


*Estimate. 
Organized Forces. 


Ne 
LN FWNWORNNS OONEREO NENOGP PD 


Nation. 7 | Sep. Air 
Active. | Trained Force. 
Reserve. | (if any) 
Guata’al 6,783) 127, 067 ees: 
Haiti... 2,47 iL Le 
Hondu's) 


1,887 
-. ./*214,530 
Sweden.| 33,500 
494) 
133,000 


Cal 
OWAC RH NROR 
On 


Urug’ay| 6,629 9,300 


Venez'a 8,000) 1, 
|Yugosl'’a} 141, "836 1,554,793 
So 137,974 298,131 


,875} 495,042) 2,533) 583,450! 9.4 5 
er Russia the trained reserve and total organized force is given in millions and decimal p parts. — ; 


brigadier generals, 


to $4,0 
000 to $3, 000; first Hleutenants, $1,500 


Second leutshants, $1,500 
: o $2,220; nurses 


ao 


r month 


warrant officers, $2,000 


és $2,000; warrant offi 


to $4000; lieut: colonels, 


00' to $3, a wo Bebe: 


$70 to $130: 
“enlisted en (per Brant) 21 to $157.50, according 
a ped length of service; 038.75 men in Philippine 


000 
$1,500 to. $3,600; eee $1,500 to 


4,500; 


00: 
ant officers, $1,836 to $2,268. There are also 


at PAY IN THE ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS. 
pay in (per year)—General, chief of staff, 


Tental and subsistence allowances. 


Navy enlisted personnel 
chief Betty officers, $99 to 
epee! to grade, class 


(per ponte e } 
| pee i mates. 


and i 


includes stewards, cooks, musicians 


firemen, $36 to $75; 


mess attendants, 


non-rated men, $21 to $67.50. 


Female nurses (per. year), 


$840 to 


Marine Corps.—Major gener: 1s 
generals, $6,000; Colonels, $3, 500" 


oo colonels, 33, 000 to $4, 


30 co BS $2,000 to 


31° 300 


00; is 
to $3,000; first lieute 


Be second lieutenants and a pay 


United States—Casualties in the World War. 939 
CASUALTIES OF ALL BELLIGERENTS IN THE WORLD WAR. 
. (Compiled by U. S. War Department; checked up on Feb. 25, 1924; corrected, June 30, 1928.) 
; Total ; | 
¢ Mobilized Killed and Wounded (Prisoners and Total Per 
Forces, Died. Casualties. Missing, Casualties. | Cent. 
‘ ALLIES. Number. Number. Number. Number. Number. 
PURER Ss ahe soe we eis 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 | 76.3 
PRSHOES ties Fides fe cosas 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 | 73.3 
British Empire......... 8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,285 | 35.8 
oh SE Re: 5,615,000 650,000 947,000 600,000 197,000 39.1 
United States.......... 4,355,000 126,000 234,300 4,500 350,300 8.0 
MARL AN ca cs ac os oe 800,000 300 7 ; 2 
Roumania 750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,706 | 71.4 
NR aa ia Sn x ani « 707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 331,106 46.8 
re 267,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 93,061 34.9 
: a eee 230,000 5,000 21,000 1,000 27,000 vB Ug 
BPEURENCS]. ok ee ees 100,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 33.3 
, Montenegro. .......... 50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 40.0 
t 

; 1,773,7 4,216,058 7,142,558 m) 
rc} 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 90.0 
“a 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 34.2 
P 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 22.2 
3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 67.4 
Grand total... 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,494,186 57.6 


; Figures for the United States include marines sery- | Marines who served with the Army in France. 
9 ing with the army. Separate army strength statisties Wounded casualties include, for the United States, 

< show 4,057,101 individuals in service, of whom | those who died of wounds. numbering 14,500. Gas 
' 2,059,629 served overseas. This does: not include! poisoning killed 1,221 soldiers in hospitals. 


AMERICAN ARMY BATTLE CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR. 


A. E. F. A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals. 
Nature of Casualty. Off_i- ; Army) Eni. Offi-) Enl. Offi- j Amy Enl. ; Agere- | 


cers. |Nurses} Men. | Total. j|cers.;|Men./Tot.| cers. |Nurses} Men: gate. 


Mived in action.........| 1,655}...... 35,886] 37,541 1 26) 27] 1,656)...... 35,912! 37,568 
Died of wounds received 


PS ae 559]......] 12,375] 12,934]... 8 8 559].....,] 12,383} 12,942 
ipnnded, wot mortally... 6.471 3}176,147/|182,622 4 48 52 6,475 3/176,195| 182,674 
i a eS 8,685: 31 224,408 '233,097 5! 82! 87! 8,690 3'224,4901 233,184 


he U. S. Navy and the Marine Corps casualties were—killed in action, 

vse Marine Corp sass ant included in the figures, | 1,450; died of wounds, 1,007; died of e, 304; 
‘Includes troons in Northern Russia and at sea. accidentally killed, 28; died of other causes, 18; total, _ 

The casualties not included in the above table | 2,807. Wounded, 7,714; total casualties, 10,521, 

were: Died of disease, 62,670; died of accident, United States Navy Losses at Sea in World 

, 503; drowned, 727; suicide, 965; murder.or homi- | War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died 

az, dias: *318: executed, 35; other causes, 228: total, | of wounds, 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 officers 

- 69,466 Measles killed 2,370; poison gas, 1,399. and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18 TO ARMISTICE NOV. 11, 1918, 


ALLIE > i y i jen- Duration 
ainst Cen-,Duration|; ALLIES AND } By Ceniral )Against Ce 
meoarse. vj ae a Powers. | of War. || ASSOCIATES. Powers. tral Powers. | of War. : 


wr 7 3 

914] Aug. Uh aie 
914|Nov. & P nD Ee hi hese 
7\1 3 20 

UL SRS 

71 2 28 

: 71 0 168 

za a 111M: 6 isislo 6 OB 

since he Ceiererdeecee ay Fy h 
4 Rai es sie Nee yf July 12,1918]0 3 30- 
Honduras July 19,1918)0 3 2 


tion of Congress, approved April ; U.S, PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS, 


Bebene soms Fesolutt emorandum by the Department of State.) 
Wile Galea states Sgn RGeetas Geran "Govt ofreaty between the U. 8. and Germany Restoring 


r nited 
ernment which has been thrust upon the U 
States is hereby formally declared. ; 

The existence of a state of war between the United 

: ot 


Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, 1921; 
Preaeaion advised by Senate, Ovt. 18, 1921; ratified 
by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by Germany, 

1 and Royal| Nov. 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at Berlin, 

erica and the Imperial and oi py | Nov. 11, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 14, 1921. 
arian Government was declared bY | “ «treaty between the U.S. and Austria Establishing 
ih Friendly Relations signed at Vienna, ware 4, 1921; 
ratification advised.by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; ratified 
by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by Austria, 
ratifications exchanged at Vienna, 


ain, 
i 30) june 4 d Al ‘io, to Hera 
ay and ‘Allies: (1920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, ae eae ay, 
yetween Turkey ana Allies. termin: : 


. 


a 


‘ 


tf 
+ 
23 
~ 
~ 
a 
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940 United States—Troops and Losses in Wars. % 


T= TROOPS ENCACED IN UNITED STATES WARS. | : 
(Prepared by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. S. Army.) 


; DatTEs. : TROOPS ENGAGED, 


Active Hos- | Regu- Volun- 


i WAR. 
tilities Ceased.} lars. teers. 


: From— To— Drafted. 
z Revolutionary War..| April19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1784,@April 19, 1783}.......}...-...--J.--2----- 
lee wVar Of 1812. -. .6 Hes June 18, 1812\Ieb. 17, 1815! Jan. §, 56,652 f 


1815 
eSept. 14, 1847| 43,300 
Civil War (1 nion)..| April15, 1861]/Aug. 20, 1866)fApril 9, 1865) 75,215 
- War with Spain....} April21, 1898/April11, 1899] Aug. 13, 1898} 57,329 
World War........ April 6, 1917iJuly 2, 1921 


98} 57, 
Nov. 11, 1918! 545.773! 


@ Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 As to the number of Confederate troops in the 
o’clock noon on April 19, 1783. Estimates on total | Civil War, Woodrow Wilson, in his ‘‘History of the 
troops run from 250,000 to 395,858. Greatest | American People,” put_the total at 900,000. Prof. 
strength of Continental Army was apout 35,000 | H. Hart, of Hampden-Sydney College, fixed Confed- 
in November, 1778. c Evidently represents eniist- | erate total between 700,000 and 800,000. 
ments and not individual soldiers, hence is consid- As to the losses in the American Revolution, Maj. 
erably in excess of actual number of troops employed. | Gen. James F. McKinley, Adj. Gen. of the Army, 
d Hostilities began on this date. The Act of Congress | says, under date of March 28, 1935: 3 (3 
approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence of a “Available statistics, compiled from records on 
state of war. e Capture of the City of Mexico. | file in the State and War Departments and from ~ { 
_f Date of Gen. Lee’s surrender. g Of this number | authoritative historical documents, show that at ~ 
- 46,347 were actually drafted; the remaining 73,607 | least_ 4,044 American soldiers were killed and ap- 
‘sel as substitutes. hk Army only. does not in- | proximately 6,000 others were wounded, not mor- 
elude Marines who served with the Army in France. ' tally, during the war.” x 


_-. UNION AND CONFEDERATE LOSSES IN CHIEF BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
a _ (Compiled from the official records by Marcus J. Wright, U. S. War Department.) 


Union. Confederates. 


a 


————— 


Battle. Killed.) W’d’d. |Miss.|Total.| Killed. 


Bealeoit ses Bull Run, Va........ 
...|Fort Donelson, Tenn 
. (Shiloh, Tenn..... 
.|Gaines’ Mill, Va as] 894} 3,107 [2,836] 16,837 2 B7aro eer eee 
‘|Malvern Hill, Va... 7|_8, "60 ' 875] 9, ‘ 
Seven Days, Va...... : | 875|20,.614. 
Manassas (2nd), Va. . 8,372 45, vA 89) 9; 9 
1,800} 13,52: 
653) 5. 


.|Antietam, Md....... 
Fredericksburg, Md... 
Stone River, Tenn... . , 
(ost Sei ee Chancellorsville, Va. . 575 5,676} 16,792 
Finke seca Gettysburg, Pa...... 5,365/23,049 
a neo ag 57| 9,756 |4,757/16,170 t 
60 aia We 75 3 bts Be R ra 4,146| 6,66 
Wilh a. as Wilderness) Va. 2/... 3. ¥ 4 eports of losses in j 
=5 oh Ae ate 3 800/}10,920 Re ne Xs Sata 
+30, | 4......../Petersburg, Va... 3) 9,935 |4,621]16,569 ah pees St Oe 
ie Se edar Creek, Va.....| 6 f 320} 1,540 | 1,050 | Kp 
i ae ee Branklin, Tenn. <-- 8 104) 2,336] 1,750, 3.800 | 968 6258 
‘lappomattox, Val... 1,714|10;780| so CROTY Of losses 


the war, according to records in the Adjutant-General’s office in Washington, D.C. r 


co" My Bat Officers. Men. | Confederate. Officers. 
_ Killed and died of wounds........ 6,365 103,705 | Killed in battle... .............. 2,086 
Diediof Gisease.... 2... see 2,012 197,008 p-Died:of weunds . - ..c: .tasine occas 1,246 
| prison... . SRE erat. oe 24873 | Died of disease... 0020227220: 1,294 
(including others)........ 9.584 + 349.944 Totalcet} ec Uae ee 4,626 


Sets 
is said that at the battle at Chancellorsville, He risked everything upon th t 
so f his own troops shot down the Confederate | Jack: ae arc 
L eager Gen. Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson, atten dar toe Helen rca an 
taken belief that he was a ‘‘Yankee”’ 


Yi 
Robert E. Lee split his outnumbered troops Gov. Joseph 
to attack Gen, “Fighting Joo" Hoole in | ee ends 
¢ e ng Joe’’ Hooker in| the Conf 
ove to crush the invading force of the Union Army patora, ee 


‘was successful. 


m, 


ér 


———— 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


of the Army—George Washington ; 2, 1864); William T. Sherman July 25, 1 
Saige opertaan tarep SE) ohn 
| 6,, 1900); Samuel’ B. Rt “Nonce: anes 
Adna A 


ant General of the Army—G 
n (July 3, 1798): Ulysses 8. Grant (March 


re Dix 
CRP: ae Sas ' t ’ iF 


United States—Shipping Lost in World War. 941 
SHIPPING LOST IN WORLD WAR (GROSS TONS.) 
Great Brit. .7,757,000 United St... 395,000|Sweden 201,000 
Worway.. ..1:177.000 Greece... ee 346,000 Germany... 187,000 Portugal: ; 198,000 Orapuskes Oebe youn 
1 846,000| Holland... ~ 203,000|/Spain. |... 1: 168,000 Saas 3e'000 cebu: <A 
; Total. . 13,000,000 


WAR VESSELS LOST BY FOREIGN BELLIGERENTS (Tonnage in parentheses) IN WORLD WAR 


England—Batileshtps (13)—Audacious (24,000), Oct. 
29, 1914; Bulwark (15,000), Nov. 25, 1914; Formid- 
able (15,000), Jan. 1, 


5, 1D) 
{eie: Brilliant, April 23, 1918; Intrepid, April 23, 


essels sunk, 2,479, of 7,759,000 
tons; lives lost, 14,287. Fishing vessels sunk, 675, 
of 71,765 tons; lives lost, 434. In addition, 592 lives 
were lost-on vessels damaged or molested but not 


rance—Batileships (4)—Bouvet (12,000), March 
i ; Suff: 3B 916; Gaulois, Dec. 27, 
1916; Danton, March 19, . Armored Cruisers (2) 
_—Leon Gambetta (12,352), April 26, 1915; Admiral 


Dupetit. ‘Thouar Aug. 7, 191 
it ouars, Aug. 7, 
Russia—Battleships (4)—Svobodnaya Rossiyu, June 
18, 1918; Imperatritza Mariya, Oct. 20, 1916; 
Presvyet, Jan: 4, 1917; Ilava, Oct. 17, 1917, 
mored Cruisers (1)—Pallada (7,775), Oct. 11, 1914. 
s (2)—Chemtchug (3,130), Oct. 28, 1914; 
Prut (ex Medjidieh), May, 1918. 
Japen—Battleships (1)—Kawachi, July 12, 1918. 
’ Battle Cruisers (1) Tsukuba, Jan. 1, 1917. Light 
s (3)—Kasagi, July, 1916; Otowa; Takashiho, 


Crutser. 
July, 
(3)—Benedetto Brin (13,215), 


. 


917. 
Italy—Battleships 


\ 


Sept. 28, 1915; Leonardo da Vinci (22,022), Aug., 

16; Regina Margherita, Dec. 11, 1916. Armored 
Crutsers (2)—Amalfi (9,958), July 7, 1915; Garibaldi 
(7,234), July 18, 1915. "Other losses: mining vessels, 
1; monitors, 1; flotilla leaders, 1; destroyers, 8; 
torpedo boats 4; submarines, 8; gunboats, 1; trans- 
ports, 1; auxiliary cruisers, 2. Total, 31: 

The Leonardo da Vinci was raised and towed to 
a dry dock, in 1919, and restored. 
Portugal—One river gunboat. Roumania—One 
torpedo boat. Greece—One destroyer. 
Germany—Sattleships (1)—Pommern (12,997), May 
31, 1916. Battie Cruisers (2)—Lutzow (28,000), 
May, 31, 1916; Goeben (22,635) (sold to Turkey), 
Aug. 13, 1914. Armored Cruisers (6)—Yorck (9,350), 
Nov. 3, 1914; Schornborst (11,420), Dec. 8, 1914; 
Gneisenau (11,420), Dec. 8, 1914; Friedrich Karl 
(8,858), Dec., 1914; Bluecher (15,550), Jan. 25, 1915; 
Prinz Adalbert (8,858), Oct. 23, 1915. Smaller 
Crutsers (18) (ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 tons)— 
Breslau (sold to Turkey), Aug. 13, 1914; Magdeburg, 
Aug. 27, 1914; Mainz, Aug. 28, 1914; Koeln and 
Ariadne, Aug. 28, 1914; Hela, Sept. 13, 1914; Karls- 
ruhe, Nov. 4, 1914; Emden, Nov. 9, 1914; Leipsig, 
Dec. 8, 1914; Nurnberg, Dec. 8, 1914; Dresden, 
March 14, 1915; Konigsberg, July 11, 1915; Undine, 
Nov. 7, 1915; Bremen, Dec. 17, 1915; Elbing, May 
31, 1916; Weisbaden, Rostock and Frauenlob, May 
31, 1916. Light Cruisers (1)—Elbing, May 31, 1916. 

The ships sent to Scapa Flow, where the scuttling © 
by their crews occurred, were: (dreadnaughts) von’ 
der Tann, Moltke, Kaiser, Friedrich der Grosse, 
Kaiserin, Koenig Albert, Prinz Regent Luitpold, 
Seidlitz, Koenig, Grosser Kurfurst, Markgrat, 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, Derfflinger, Hindenburg, Baden, 
Bayern; (protected cruisers) Strassburg, Dresde; 
Emden, Frankfurt, Koln, Nurnberg, Brummer, ati 
Bremser. f 
Austria-Hungary—Battleships (3)—Szent Istvan, 
June 10, 1918; Wien, Dec. 10, 1917; Virbus Unitis, 
Nov. 1, 1918. Crutsers (2)—Zenta (2,264), Aug. 16, 
1914; Kaiserin Elizabeth (3,937), Nov. 7, 1914. 
Other losses: river monitors, 1; training ships, 1; 
Seem es 5; torpedo boats, 5; submarines, 12. 
Total—29. bs ny 
Turkey—Battleshtps (2)—-Mussudyeh (10,000), Dec. 
14, 1914; Barbarossa (9,000). Aug. 8, 1915. Crutsers 
1) Medjidieh (3,330), April 3, 1915. Other losses: 
light cruisers, 1 (Breslau); armed auxiliaries, 1; 
gunboats, 13; torpedo vessels, 1; destroyers, 3; 
torpedo boats, 6; submarines, 2 (both German): 
mine layers, 2. Total—32. 


INTERMENTS IN NATIONAL CEMETERIES (as of June 30, 1935.) 


e), 


1,676; Camp Nelson, Ky., 3,676; 
isvi !  Chalm 


Rr e., 
as Ky., 5,548; ette 


ff ttan: Tenn., 14,781; City Point, Va., 

if 5,2! “Cold Harbor (Richmond), Va., 1,978; Corinth, 

" \ Miss., 5,761; Crown Hill (Indianapolis), Ind., 1,100; 

' Gulpeper, Va., 1,381; Custer Battlefield (Crow 

m ney), Mont., 1,687; Cypress Hills (Brooklyn), 

 N. Y., 16,136; Danville, rte 367; Danville, Va., 

‘1,331; Fayetteville, Ark., 1,425; Finns Point (Salem), 
_ _N. J.) 2,657; Florence, 8. 'C., 3,021. 

_ ‘Bt. Donelson (Dover), Tenn., 684; Ft. Gibson, 

wer 819; 

20 i cPherson 

aah 2 boa: 

Ft. Smith, Ark., 2, $ 

Pa., 3,786; 


15,340; 
935; Keokuk, Iowa, 1,098; 


Knoxville, Tenn., 4,048; Lebanon, Ky., 880; Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 1,324; Little Rock, Ark., 7,596; Loudon 

Park (Baltimore), Md., 5,833. x 
arietta, Ga., 10,720; Memphis, Tenn., 15,406; 
Mexico City, Mexico, 1,563; Mill Springs (Somerset), 
Ky., 754; Mobile, Ala., 2,568; Mound City, ts 
5,601; Nashville (Madison), Tenn., 16,967; Natchez, 
3,736; ‘New Albany, Ind., 3,439; Newbern, 

N. C., 3,505; Perryville, Ky., 0; Philadelphia (Pitts-. 

ville Sta.), Pa., 5,629; Popular’ Grove (Eetersburg), 
Va., 6,265; Port Hudson, La., 3,861; Quiney, Ill. 
322: Raleigh, N. C., 1,273; Richmond, Va., 6,716; 
Rock Islard, Ul, 764; Salisbury, N. C., 12,201; San 
Antonio, Texas, 4,363; San Francisco (Presidio Sta.), 
Calif., 15,016; Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1,638; Seven — 
Pines (Richmond), Va., 1,408; Shiloh (Pittsburg 
Landing), Tenn., 3,649; Sitka, Alaska, 122; Soldiers 
Home, D. C., 9,358; dere Mo., 2,865; St. | 

Fila., 1,920; Staunton, Va., 774; Stones 

Vicksburg 


Miss., 17,470; Wilmington, N. C., 2,445: Winchester, 


“9 


5,110. 
Total, 436,189. 
Of these interments about 10,700 are those of 


Confederates. 
Of the total, 155,010 are classed as unknown dead. 


United States—Pension Statistics. — 


: : UNITED STATES PENSION STATISTICS. i 

Gacludes pensions, compensation, disability allowance, and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay) : 

r of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’ | bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Admi n= 

ee IN linen hibit hee and the National | istration under the direction of Brig. Gen. Frank Ge ’ 

Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were consoli- | Hines, formerly Director of the Veterans’ peer ci 

dated in accordance with the Act of Congress, ap- | Dow Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
proved July 3, 1930, by the President. The com- 


--| Soldiers | Widows , Total on ,fotalWVisburs.|| Year , Soldiers | Widows ‘Total on Totalbishurs 
es) Be Roll, on Roll. |Pen. Roll.| for Pensions. || (Fise’l)| on Roll. | on Roll. |Pen. Roll.| for Pensions. 


pee ae Gl manuel CAD.) | polars. cleo Nee Dollars. 4 
160,895,053 


Firs 


137,759,653 
141,093,571 
141/142'861 


161.973.703 
159,974,056 
157,325,160 
152,986,433 


709,572 | 159,155,089 .. | 585,955.! 252,982 | 8385937 | 374:407,169 ~ 


PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1935 (1934 FIGURES IN PARENTHESIS.) 


Civil War—Soldiers and Nurses 13,273 (18,455); | men and women were carrying United States Gov- 
¥ ernment Life Insurance aggregating $2,605,011,255, 
ers ae Nurses 164, 502 | Adjusted Compensation benefits had been extended 
65,231); widows, ore 5,022). to 4,023,169 veterans or dependents of dec 
Indiai i Wars—Soldiers 3, 390" ee SO widows, etc., veterans of the World War amounting to $3,732, 
745, ay 606) vat with Mexico—Widows, etc., | 085,748.71, and of this number and amount 3, 732, 48: vi 
4 (3 (3e 1). War of 1812—Widows, etc. 4 (7). ‘Peace | veterans received Adjusted Service Certificates 
yIdiers "32, io (29,484) ; Widows, etc. 7,240 | amounting to $3,680,943,293. Adjusted Service 
Ys Certificates pledged for Loans and held by the Vet- _ 
id War—Soldiers, service connected .336,876 | erans’ Administration on June 30, 1935; numbered 
16); non-service connected 33,604 (29, 903); 2,904,525, and the total indebtedness routes anding 
677 | on these certificates amounted to $1,679,669,883.97. — 
eg ; service | connected 99,394 | The total disbursements made by the Veterans’ a 
He non-service connected 1,970 (0). Administration to June 30, 1935, exclusive of amoun’ 
nee Ry y Class eT aa 33, 955 (581,225); | disbursed under the Civil Service and Canal Zone 
etc., 252,982 (257,630). Retirement Acts, amounted to $17,647,775,835.90, 
r ensions aid during fees year 1935—Civil War | and of these disbursements $1,044,593/334.44 Ww: 
i War with Spain $77,753,295.20; | from insurance premiums and trust funds. = 
World War $219, 851, 128. 63; all other $13,273,163.02. The largest items are: Pension benefits to veterans 
_ The total number of ex-service men admitted to | and dependents of deceased veterans of all Wars, — 
spitals to June 30, 1935, was 801,974. including Peace Time Soldiers from 1790 to June 30, 
Me June 30, 1935, there were 80 facilities under 1935, $12,088,048,705.98; military and naval insur-- 
Si control of the hin ped ya ne ee ware $1,824,407, 684. 33. 
lospitalization and domiciliary care of veterans an ce of Frank T. Hines, Aus Administrator. 
a. ae dition to these, 29 hospitals of other Govern- ee cooraig Adelbert D 3 
mtal Agencies and 91 Civil and State Institutions 
being utilized by the Veterans’ Administration. 
‘he total number of veterans remain al 


, 


, Omar W. 


1931 1932 1933 _ 


fo infant mortality rate for the 28 citfés was 52.7 in 1933. and 53. 6 in 1934. These rates are © DEF 
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United States—Naval Education System. 
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a NAVAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_.-. The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
| ment is charged with the training and education of 
the line officers of the Navy and Naval Reserve, and 

\ all enlisted men cere those of the Hospital Corps. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is charged with 
the training and education of the members of the 

. Hospital Corps. 


i Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four years’ 
tnstruction in general and technical subjects at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Upon graduation 
they are commissioned as Ensigns, or assigned by 
the Secretary of the Navy to fill vacancies in the 
lowest commissioned grades in the Marine Corps for 
& 2-year probationary period. 


Schools are maintained to give special instruction 
in various lines of post-graduate work in particular 
Bubjects pertinent to the Navy, to a certain number of 
officers Who have the requisite qualifications, who 
show aptitude and who reauest instruction. 


Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
line officers at the Pos’ uate School, Annapolis, 
Md., and a few civil universities. The courses are 

_ Of one, two, or three years’ duration, and with the 

exception of Law, Naval Construction, and Civil 

eering, the one and two-year courses, and the 

: first two years of the three-year course, are given 
at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, Md. 


The courses in Law, Naval Construction, and 
Civil Engineering are of three years’ duration and are 
i. ven at civil universities. Officers who success- 
y_ complete the courses in Naval Construction 
and Civil Engineering are available for transfer to the 
Naval Construction Corps and Civil Engineering 
Corps, respectively. 
'_ The General Line Course at the Postgraduate 
School is for officers who are due for their first tour 
All students heat the first year 
in the ere Seg te 
In ce, Command, perations, neerin 
nn Electrical and’ Radio) and Ordnance and 
uunnery. About one-third of the year is allowed 
for majoring in one selected specialty. 


A small number of students selected from those 
completing the first year’s work take a second year 
course in one or another of _the following courses: 
_ Marine Engineering, Radio Engineering, Communi- 

‘cations, Ordnance, and Aeronautical 


ngineering. 
From the grow 


4a 


i> 


7 


_ of shore duty. 
i 
: take courses 


ps completing the second-year work 

at the Postgraduate ool, a few are ‘selected to 

a third year in their chosen specialty at a civil 

of versity which offers the best facilities in the 
_ given work. 


, the civil universities attended by post- 
graduate naval officers are: University of California, 
miversity of Michigan, Harvard University, George 
hingto: University, Carnegie Institute of 


: ‘Peonnot - Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
me Polyseciinic Institute, and California in 


stitute of Technology. 
_ In addition to the postgraduate courses, the follow- 
_ ing courses are in operation: 


this 
A Tmy War College—W ashingto D, C., one year. 
ve officers who 


this course pecial attention is 
ven to problems joint maneuvers of 
e Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

mes—New London, Conn., six Sg an ap 


— Submart 
practical training in handling submarines and 
4 ao from She Officers must have had at 


them. 
_ jeast two years’ sea duty to be eligible. 
Naval Finance and Supply School—Philadelphia, 


P ation for Supply Corps duties. 
rs Eo oiict ave had at least two years’ sea duty 


ie es Fla bs; traini 
ihe | Fla., eleven months; ng 
Es Benes vier agraiernts: graduates of the Naval 
Academy eligible for this course after completing two 

years’ sea 


duty. 


. pte al Instruction—Navy. Yards, Wash 
_ D. C.; and Mare Island, Cal.; course for range 


es 7 


on, 
der 


College course ~ 


officers, four weeks: long course for officers, six 
Months. Selection confined to junior officers avail- 
able for this detail. 


Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. ¥., 
and Mare Island, Cal., four to six months. Gunners 
(EB) with gyro experience available for this detail. © 


Correspondence Course—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law, Strategy and Tactics. Courses ° 
are available for Naval Reserve officers, as follows— 
Navigation, Duties of Supply Officers and Pay Clerks, 
Seamanship, Engineering, Communications, Navy 
Regulations, Gunnery, Military Law, Naval Intelli- 
gence, and International Law. 


Training Stattons—The Bureau of Navigation 
maintains the following Naval Training Stations: 
Hampton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
IL, and San Diego, Cal. 


The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers a period of twelve weeks, Special stress 
during training placed on (a) training a recruit 
properly to care for his person and property; p} 
infantry drill; (c) pulling an oar; (d) swimming; (e 
small arms. If the opportunity permits, additional 
instruction is given in knotting and splicing. 


Upon completion of the twelve weeks’ course; a 
certain number of recruits, selected on a competitive 
basis, are transferred to service schools for training 
in specialist lines. 


The others are sent to general service on board 
ship and their training continued for four weeks, 
when they are advanced from the rating of apprentice 
seaman to seaman second class or fireman third class. 


Service Schools—These schools are maintained to 
supplement the training carried out on board cruisi 
vessels. Some schools are maintained for speci 
training of petty officers in duties where facilities 
for training afloat are lacking or inadequate; other 
schools simply parallel the training activities afloat. 
Schools are maintained for training menin the follow- 
ing subjects: Radio material, general ele¢tricity, gyro 
compasses, machine shop practice, copper-smithing, 
blacksmithing, boiler making, music, hospital service, 
pharmacy, aviation mechanics, aerography, tor- 
pedoes, optics, fire control, sound, submarines, 
aviation piloting, cooking, baking, diving,. radio 
operating, stenography, and various minor specialties. 


Naval _ Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va. This is a special course, five months in 
length, affording enlisted men an opportunity to 
prepare themselves for entrance examinations to the 
Naval Academy. Instruction is given under the 
supervision of officers detailed for this work., The 
law permits the appointment by the Secretary of the 
Navy_of one hundred enlisted men of the Navy to 
the Naval Academy. In order to be eligible for 
appointment, an enlisted man mist: (a) be recom- 
mended by his commanding officer; (b) be a citizen 
of the United States; (c) have served’one year in the 
Navy from July 1 of the year of entrance to the Naval 
Academy; (d) have had nine months’ sea duty on a 
ship in full commission on 1 July of year of entrance - 
to Naval Academy; (e) be between 16 and 20 years 
of age on 1 April of year of entrance; (f) have had — 
two years’ high school or equivalent education and 
have passed successfully at least two half years of. 
algebra and one half year of geometry; (g) pass the 
required physical and mental competitive examina- 
tion. In order to attend the Naval Academy — 
Preparatory School, he must, in addition, have nine 
months’ sea duty on a ship in full commission by — 
1 November of the year preceding the year of en- 
trance to the Naval Academy. ‘ 


Naval Training Courses—The courses are available 
to all men of the Navy and are furnished free of 
charge to any gp or station upon official request. 
There are two kinds of courses: (a) Training Courses, 
to afford men means by whic! 
themselves for a particular retin (b) General 
technical courses, to increase the s of the men in 
naval work, Total number of courses, 93. : 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units 
have been established in the following vuniver- 
sities: Yale University, Harvard University, North-. 
western University, Georgia School of Technology, 
University of Washington, and University of Cal- 
ifornia. The naval course at these universities is an 
elective one, and students enrolled in the course are 
given credit towards a degree for the successful com- 


letion of their naval work. Instruction is given in 
the following subjects: Navigation, Seam: », Ord 
nance and Gunnery, Tactics, International Law, 


Communications, and Marine Engineering. 
raduates. who successfully complete the Naval- 

Course and are physically qualified are commis-— 

sioned in the Naval Reserve. . ‘ 


they may qualify — 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. ie 


'_” The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
- - midshipmen. Five are allowed for the Vice President 
and four for each Senator, Representative and Dele- 
gate in Congress; one for Puerto Rico, a native of 
> the island, nominated by the Governor; four for the 
’ Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico; four for 
— the District of Columbia, and fifteen appointed each 
year from the United States at large. 
; In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 
' The appointment from the District of Columbia 
and fifteen each year at large are made by the 
_~— President. 
The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vacancies 
in the quota of Senators, Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands of 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to competitive 
examinations should be _ addr accordingly. 
_ Two examinations for admission are held each 
/ year, the first on the third Wednesday in February, 
the second on the third Wednesday in April. 

The law authorizes the appointment of one hun- 
dred enlisted “men each year, to be selected as a 
result of a competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, who must 
not be more than twenty years of age on April 1 
of the year they enter, and who will have been in 
the service at least one year by July 1 of that year, 
9 months of which must be at sea. 

The law authorizes the appointment of twenty- 
five midshipmen each year, to be selected as a re- 
sult of competitive examination of enlisted men 
_ of the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Re- 
. serve. Candidates must be citizens of the United 
_ States who are not more than twenty years of age 
on April 1 of the year in which appointed; who 
have been in the Naval Reserve at least one year 
by July 1 of the year in which appointed. The com- 
petitive examination of these enlisted men is held 
on the third Wednesday in April of each vear. 


_ Candidates appointed by Senators and Represen- 
tatives may 2 e accepted on Certificate of credits, 

- substantiated by an examination in English and 
_ mathem tics; but a candidate may be admitted with- 
out any mental examination if he is or has been a 
regularly enrolled student in good standing without 


“a condition in a university, college, or technical school 
i accredited bythe United States Naval Academy. 


An act of Congress approved June 8, 1926, author- 
izes that the number of midshipmen now allowed by 
law at the United States Naval Academy be increased 


The Coast Guard constitutes, under the law (Act 
of January 28, 1915) a part of the military forces of 
the, United States, operating under the Treasury 
_ Department in time of peace, and as a part of the 
_ Navy, subject to the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in time of war or when the President shall so 
‘fi direct. It is composed of the former Revenue Cutter 
Service and Life-Saving Service. 
_In general, the duties of the Coast Guard may be 
classified as follows: 
i (a) Enforcement of Federal law upon the navi- 


gable waters of the United States’ and its insular 

_ possessions and upon the high seas where jurisdiction 
of the United States extends thereto, including pre- 
vention of smuggling; enforcement of customs laws, 
_ navigation, and other laws governing merchant ves- 
sels and motorboats, of rules and regulations. govern- 
ing anchorage and movements of vessels (Captains 
he Port), of law to provide for safety of life during 
ee, or marine parades, of laws relative to oil 


Pol ution, immigration, quarantine, and neutrality, 
of rules and regulations for the protection of the 
ee in. Alaska, of international conventions 
relative to fisheries on the high seas, of law and the 
administration of oaths generally in Alaska, of the 


x 


We 


_ sponge fishing law, and of miscellaneous laws for 
_ the other branches of the Government; examining 
merchant seamen for certificates as lifeboatsmen; 


ni Coes of game and the seal and otter fisheries 


- 


_ in Alaska; protection of bird reservations established 
_ by Executive order; suppression of mutinies on mer- 
_ chant vessels. me 
__ (b) Rendering assistance to vessels in distress, 
_ and the saving of life and property on the seas and‘ 
navigable waters of the United States and its insular 
possessions and along the coasts thereof; flood relief 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and tributaries; 
_ destruction and removal of derelicts, wrecks, or 
_ other dangers to navigation; international service of 
ice observation and ice patrol in the North Atlantic 
_ Ocean; extending medical and surgical aid to the 


United States Naval ‘Academy; Coast Caaf. 


A : UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. 
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by 40 from the United States at large, to be appointed | 
by the President from among the sons of officers 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps of the United States who were killed in 
action or died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds or in- 
juries received or disease contracted in line of duty 
during the World War; Provided, That one-half shall 
be appointed from among the sons of officers and one- 
half from among the sons of warrant officers, soldiers, 
ection, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine 

‘orps. 

All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens of the United States and must not be 
less than 16 nor more than 20 years of age on April 1 
of the calendar year in which they enter. 

The course for midshipmen is four years. During 
the summer, midshipmen of the first and third. 
classes go to sea for about three months. It is- 
the policy to retain the second class at the Naval 
Academy for instruction in engineering and aviation 
subjects. Midshipmen after graduation are com- | 
missioned as Ensigns in the navy. and occasionally 
to fill vacancies in the Marine Corps. 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and twelve. Any marked deviation in the 
height and weight relative to the age of a candidate 
will add materially to the consideration for rejection. 
Candidates must be unmarried, and any midshipman 4 
who shall marry, of who shall be found to be married 
before. his final graduation, shall be dismissed from 
the service. Each candidate who has passed the re- 
Quired examinations must, before being admitted 
as a midshipman, deposit the sum of $100 to cover 
part of the cost of his initial outfit. t a 

After being admitted, he is credited with the sum of —__ 
$250, which is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
textbooks, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments. Any 
midshipman may, however, immediately after enter- 
ing the Academy repay this amount in full. Perko 

Each candidate before admission will be required — 
to sign articles by which he binds himself to serve - 
in the United States Navy during the pleasure of ~ 
the President of the United States (including his 
time of probation at the Naval Academy) unless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a midshipman is _ 
$780 a year. ‘ ae 

Naval Academy entrance literature may be ob— 
tained upon application to the Bureau of Navigation; 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C, As 
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Upon graduation, a cadet i mimi 
President as oye ; 


pay! 
ufficien 


nation, he 
year at des! 
age limits pul 

ar 
pplicants should be graduates 
oh and a year of college or other preparati 
her information may b ained f 
Commandant, U. 8. Coat Gana oe i 
D. C., or from the Superintendent, U. S, | 
Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut, — 
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UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS AS OF NOVEMBER 1, 1935. 
(Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons.) 


Stand- 1 
ard Length Breadth.| Mean |{Speed. Main Secondary /|1Maih| See. 

Displ.| Ov’r'’L Draft. Battery Battery. Brds, | Bs. 

Tons. | Ft.) In| Ft.) In. | Ft. | In. | Knots.| No.) In. | Cal.| No.) In. | Cal.) Lbs. Lbs. 
32,600 608} 0/106} 3] 27 7 | 20.70] 12 | 14] 45] 12 5 51 | 16,800) 600 
= S, ....| 26,100/562] 0 | 106} 1] 26 O | 20.95] 12 | 12] 50] 16 5 51 | 10,440) 800 
_ _ California, 1921... .|32,600}624| 0 | 97] 6} 30 7 | 21.46! 12 | 14] 50] 12 5 51 |.16,800} 600 
+» Colorado, 1923 - | 32.500}624| 0 | 97] 6 | 30 6 |} 20.67 8 | 16} 45] 12 5 51 ,800] 600 
é 0/106; 3) 29 0 | 21.50} 12} 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800] 600 
0}.97| 6] 29 6 | 21.09 8 | 16} 45) 12 5 51 | 16,800} 600 
0/106; 3] 29 3 | 21.50] 12 | 14] 50] 12 5 51 | 16,800] 600 
- Q 1107] 11 | 27 5 | 20.28] 10 |] 14] 45] 12 5 51 | 14,000} 600 
0 |}106} 3] 29 6 | 21.50] 12 | 14] 50] 12 5 51 | 16,800} 600 
0/106} 1] 26 0} 20.23} 10} 14] 45 | 16 5 51 | 14,000} 800 
0 }107| 11 | 27 5} 19.68} 10 | 14} 45 |] 12 5 51 | 14,000] 600 
% 0 }106; 3] 28 O | 20.89 | 12 | 14] 45 | 12 5 51 | 16,800} 600 
{ 0} 97} 6] 30 47) 21.01] 12 | 14] 50] 12 5 51 | 16,800) 600 
s 0 |}106} 11} 26 0 | 19.77] 10} 14] 45] 16 5 51 ,000} 800 
Ot 971 61 291 11 | 21,10 8 | 16 | 45°| 12 5 51 | 16,800] 600 


COST OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF COMMISSION. 
(The figures are as of June 30, 1935.) 


' Hull, Mach.,| Equipage, Total First Time 
t Ships. Incl. Armor. | Incl. Batt. Cost. Commission. | Building. 
é Dollars Doliars Dollars ¥rs. Mos. 
CMEMEINN Sora wn G wy Fides v.b  cesw ces se 8,201,973 1,826,853 10,028,826 |Sept. 17, 1912] 2 8 
MMMM OPK o.oo ees cea c cscs c cscs 9,692,682 2,265,554 11,958,236 |April 15, 1914) 2 a 
OS Se eer Re 9,373,440 1,834,868 11,208,308 |Mar. 12,1914) 2 11 
MT aici Siding Fists ap 'a'e.c'n.0< oe = os 9,924,561 2,168,010 12,092,571 |Mar. 11, 1916} 3 4 
q SMNISERIELORD. Rd hiclaly oS awe 0's S50 16 3% 10,131,607 3,152,158 13,283,765 |May , 1916) 3 6. 
MEE BRUAVIVETUS. .... 6.2 .---06 ye ee 11,736,236 3,381,138 15,117,374 |June 12, 1916} 2 7% 
on Te et Sees aa 11,079,942 2,490,537 13,570,479 |Oct.: 17, 1916] 2 7 
SS Se ee 13,280,261 3,933,443 17,213,704 |May 20, 1918} 2 Ks 
NTR OMNES: pig GS o!s)vie p v'v'e vo ao 0c 11,758,598 3,406,570 15,165,177 |Dec. 18, 1917] 2 8%. 
© Idaho...... MORGUE hits ob es va wes om as 1,798,645 1,673,455 13,472,100 |Mar, 24, 1919) 4 2 
MPEENINERNGG.. 05. ccs. dacs iescccees 17,957,549 | 3,467,549 21,425,098 |June 3, 1920] 3 % 
OL eS ee 19,827,019 3,686,876 23,513,895 |Aug. 10, 1921] 4 9% 
MTMIMAQIT a ok cina eet cece ete yee e 21,668,057 5,580,509 27,248,566 |Aug. 30, 1923) 4 3 
NBER Ms 0 2 iivieth ¥i< ois osies one 22,137,457 5,427,024 27,564,481 |July 21, 1921) 4 ae 
RPGS VIXGUES:. ok sss cence cee es’ 20,247,561 6,759,508 27,007,069 |Dec.. 1, 1923] 3 7M 
TOTAL COST OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, BY YEARS. 
New Maintenance } Shore-Station |Ch’gesfor Naval Marine Total 
Construction. |and Operation|improvem’nts.| Estab. in Gen. Corps. Expenditures, 


Dollars. llars. Dollars. 0 ’ Dollars. Doliars._- 
259,904,940 242,619,389 136,292,028 410,005,777 46,325,393 | 1,214,995,767 
3 

242,282,188 87,310,649 395,405,023 37,863,408 | 1,078,099,384 
1os 808,585 222,451,492 42,571,978 119,779,179 33,885,218 697,687,633 


5 | 201'925,028 35,701,369 191,143,004 27,406,140 443,980,577 
EEaTOMIET 151,557,316 19,725,519 200,732,512 25,187,998 309. 66 


957.769 16,546,726 209,998,069 24'598,999 328,211,868 
sar a34 [aoare ore 17,410,626 88,850,686 23,353,508 | . 323,940'512 
16,852,119 | 146,370,977 9'012/324 131,674,150 23,630,488 317,495:316 
19,238,789 | 145,605,391 8,945,688 125,251,737 21,512,149 320,553,754 
24'737.522 | 194,799,215 6,577,269 83,152,184 27,275,124 336,441,214 
34'250,641 | 201,806,051 8,440,922 96,547,389 45,398,930 366,443,933 
32'205,085 | 160,702,434 10/389,171 147/692/185 24'302'950 | 375,291,828 — 
27,486,703 | 134,024,074 16,123,635 157,639,145 22'532,662 357,806,219 
32'103,695 | 124,465,732 15,911,551 61,288°049 20,510,020 | 353/628)362 
39'202,056 | 123,941,759 12.728.000 64,818,360 18,995,611 | 342,175,557 
43,144,182 | 402,939,517 10,086,645 56,383,392 15346846 | 371,794636 


81,119,768 | 120,473,454 13,146,829 63,894,442 19'061,818 |. 440,604,669 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG. 


‘onsists of the President's seal | staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 

Serae crn n tien Sack round, with a large white | a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
» in each corner. The design of this seal may be | the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
ee in the floor of the entrance corridor of the /| four flourishes are sounded on the bugie,-the Na- 


White House. : 

i Wh President visits a vessel of the United | and men salute. Fj 

5 fas. the President's flag is broken at the main (1) A color is a flag carried by unmounted units, 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying] {) “,Sranaard is a flag carried by mounted or 


'e y ‘d. ‘ 
a Pres ethos is embarked on a boat he | motorized units. 


 ysually directs that his flag be displayed from the! (3) An ensign is a flag flown on ships, |-* 


AE Oy ee paral ated 
Ee css THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


a. 
ae ‘ a vessel of the Navy, at a naval station, or 
ie Lee Ao a ad pea hc Dice acc ae aoe place where persons belongihg to the naval — 
ee ee oe tm ere designated as ‘“the|service are present, all officers and enlisted men not 
7 c ew at the United States of America.”| in formation shall stand at attention Shee ‘ove 
ae EE at Fe eten in 1814 by Francis Scott|the music (except at colors, when they ha face : 
a words were 1 of erick, Md., and| toward the colors). If in Tinea a ae; yo 
_ Key Te ae fe eee a visitor on board a British] shall salute at the first note of the anthem, re ing 
by 


: ritis a : n of salute until the last note of the anthem, 
4 ss in Baltimore, had witnessed the 5 He a ovarian and covered, they shall uncover at 


ords were sung to the air of ft shoulder and so remain until the 
Ms and gained at once popularity as & aon ay CE ed ot tee anthem, except that in inclement . 


Bee, SWitehever the National Anthem is played on| weather the headdress may be slightly raised.” 


a bee 


66,215,760 421,909,851 116,316,452 693,666,455 75,870,495 | 1,915,155,835 © 


tional Anthem is played by the band, and officers 


eee oes McHenry, “Anacreon in| the first note of the anthem, holding the headdress — 


ho at 
ae. See 


a, 


2 


a Tae ee 


946 United States—Navies of the Six Great Powers. 
eee 
NAVIES OF THE SIX GREAT POWERS. 


| Additional Per- 


Total Built Building and mitted by Treaty 


Age.! | Appropriated to Be Laid Down i 
Sot era: peeks nn PP Ror? \BeforeDec.31,'36. 
ee ee ee 
No Tons. No. Tons, | No.|f Tons. Tons. k 
ited States. ¢ 
Capital Lita pi BN 5 Rae IC 15 464,300 12 (384/200! h. ciig- tt. ee a So ieee ee ; 
Aireraft carriers... ... 5 ee 2,0 3 0,500 | 3 pans vette seen ee eeee ; 
Cruisers (A)... .... «. 16 149,775 15 | 142,425 3 0,000" fz 23°92 Lae es : 
Cruisers (B) . 10 70,500 10 0,500 9 90,000..[..<ic.- hae ee : 
Destroyers. 213 241,105 8 11,075 | 53 84,050 51,97 ; 
Submarines.......... 84 0,02 39 42,210 | 16 21,900 18,860 t 
“TGIF Sy Sere Ot REE ke a 342 | 1,087,700 87 | 730,910 | 84 | 280,450 70,835 4 
British Empire. . 
i Te) gcse A See a ae 15 474,750 12 \| ‘BSEAGO) |< sip hoo ee + = 2s] ole ahve rrr , 
eis outers Schott ere eens BS 6 115,350 6 | 115/350 | if} 22,000 12,1003 : 
Cy UERUTESKUN lee Gn er 19 183,396 17‘) FOS,6OG i] os, ed ean. oe OPS ee S 
MGEIMISGIS) (ES) Senay ve we ee aly 36 183,480 15 91,360 -} 12 96,400 28,290 ; 
MIERULO MOA sictesrstete/s-3 fas ojos eos iw 170 199,229 59 80,014 } 27 36,715 39,396 3 
RSD UAINTOS eS, cloieis,s sic\zyo(-.-\sheheie)-1e,eo.0 = 57 56,879 37 45,624 9 10,235 4,081 , 
PROUD Praia iain Myc sv aphid sts Freer} S 303 | 1,213,084 | 146 | 877,398 | 49 165,350 83,867 P 
eatin ete se 4 
Japan. . 
(OU LUET UES fae i ie a 9 272,070 5 154; 750 fs cto]. 2 32% ee =e eee : 
a rcate carriers Lorene Chad DRG oR ancien Tis 4 68,370 4 8,37 2 20;050" t= eae 50) se ; 
ABHIMIGRES CANS Fe. osois s cvaievoe tio ea 20d 14 123,520 124} TOT, 800) his sfx erste. etcill> he wean : 
PHSELS NCS) r: 0 fejets io + Secvisrs c's aie 2 sie 22 110,375 17 91,995 4 2000 ||...\55 «ee epee . 
RR ONSS ew cleo to): srd rb see « Sie 102 23,31 62 85,44 20 28,957 1,5004 ; 
PAUOMOATINGR cre clay ys mea e cleo eae 60 72,349 48 62,431 | 10 13,700 5 . 
PURSE Pate ai nach stal's, Shecass > Se sis ieee tl 211 769,997 | 148 | 570,789 | 36 96,707 2,078 
France. 
RSBPIORE BRIDE 0255 cle ls oa ee oe ot 9 185,925 2 44,378 4 | 123,000 52,000 
Aircraft carriers : Sis is 22,146 1 Z2TAGTH. See hate are visite 37,854 
Cruisers (A). . 10 105,923 Te TOODOL Ne Sere gee oe Not limited. 
Cruisers (B) 9 59,414 Ki 46,502 5 38,000 Not limited. 
Destroyers . 81 125,788 | 57 | 108,000 | 17 17.866 Not limited. 
Submarines 99 86,648 70 66,631 | 12 11,798 Not limited. 
(ES Se ern Se a aE 209 585,844 | 144 | 357,657 | 38 | 190,664 |............-... \ 
Ttaly. 
Oi COMICS 1 a oe ae 4 86,532 1 21,555 2 70,000 105,000 
CLG, Ria Gh Sad So ieioje Spee | BOS) Poti IN AnCIA amie (ai Oat [tee ME ag eo Se 60,600 
RSPUISOIS MAY cee bok we ele 11 103,641 7 70,000}. Seco ee Not limited. 
PRTUIREL SUE eich TER toe. tee aes 17 7,97. 13 5,858 2 15,748 Not limited. 
BPBRTROVOLSE «cc c(s verano 4 De dha 88 91,488 50 61,647 | 12 12,480 Not limited. 

BRIDE ODOR Perit rao Reicks eae 69 45,720 48. 37,550 |-18 14,827 Not limited. 4 
enGtAle At. S Reset eS 189 |} 405,355 | 119 | 256,610].34 } 113,055 |...........-2255 i 
many. : 

WOAINGADSDIDS 3.1. oss ie ks oe haat 8 98,084 2 20,000 3.) °62,000 By agreement 

SEM BELUBPRHUBTUONS ow yoit act hir. = fea oa) <' 6 <1 Pote cc fla'e e's Pisce eile Se SARE ee th eee with British Em- 

REA CAMO Ree ote P res kgs hc fo 5, 4. cas Suds fteleice ns atlig, Ok oc kts wpe lee a clic meee 2 20,000 |pire limited to 

OLATHE GTEST GED nn a a 9 46,040 6 SG. 00 22 keer ome 5% of aggregate 

BUPESEOV OLS creictsi< << Seis /> hives go ei 32 23,091 12 9,600 | 16 26,000 |tonnage of allships 

SOULS OSTEND) gia) 12 3,000 12 3,000 | 16 6,500 jof British Empire. _ 
UDINE: SP Ge Stee or 61 170,215 32 |, 68,600 | 37] 114/500: |. ..... 2) Sewn 


1 Age as at the end of 1935 (Dee. 31, 1935). 

2 All tonnages under column “Building and Appropriated For" are estimated. 
3 May also replace “‘Furious,”’ “Eagle” and “Hermes” (experimental ships). 
4 Available to replace “‘Miyuki,”’ sunk about July 1, 1934. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR. 
National Headquarters—1700 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Commander-in-Chief—Lt.-Col. George E. Ijams, Treasurer-General—Ma}j. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr., - 


Washington, Washington, D. C. 
Honorary _Commanders-in-Chief—Gen.' John J ¥ 


_ Suffolk, Va; 
' ant 


Pershing, Admiral William §. Sims, Brig. Gen. John 


Vice Commanders-in-Chief—Capt. John Parker 
Hill, Philadelphia; Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap, 
New York. 

Junior Vice Commanders-in-Chtef—Lt.-Col. F. E., 
Drake, Paris France; Col. E. N. Wentworth, 
Chicago; Lieut. Col. Oscar E. Engler, Omaha; 
Col. Henry D. Lindsley, Dallas; Capt. Ben C. Hogue, 
Atlanta; Brig. Gen. Palmer E. Pierce, N. Y., and 
Lt.-Col. Oscar E. Engler, Omaha. 


_ Ross Delafield. 


Judge Advocate-General—Capt. John Lewis Smith, * 
Washington, D. C 


Surgeon-General—Brig. Gen. G. E. de Schweinitz, — 
? 


orGhe rae al—Capt. Arli 

pla neral—Capt. ton A. McCallum, 
Washington, D. C. . re ! 

Bo ae naa Mia). Gist Blair, Washington, 


Chairman Trustees of Trust Fund—Lt. Fordham 
B. Kimball, Boston. 

Executive Officer—Maj. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr. 

Adjutant General, National Headquarters. "} 


THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


(Headquarters, War Memorial Building, 


Commander—Ray Murphy. Vice-Commanders— 
Raymond F. Gates, Noroton Heights, Conn.; 
Dr. W. E. Whitlock, High Springs, Fla.; Oscar W. 
Worthwine, Boise, Idaho; Dr. F. Whitney Godwin, 

Louis R. Probst, Laramie, Wyo. 
Chaplain—Rev. Thomas D. Kennedy, 5076 Dur- 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Historian—Thomas M, Owen, Jr., The National 


Archives, Washington. 


Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Treasurer—John Ruddick. Jud e Advocate— 
Ralph B. Gregg. Adjutant—Frank sd Samuel. . 


New York Department Commend oats 4 
«= City. ee 


N. Scheiberling, Hall of Records, N. Y J 
Head of La Sociate Des Quarante Hommes Ft,” 


Huit Chevauzx (Forty and Eight)—Fred M. 
Seattle, Wash, i a a ee 


U. S.—Naval Expenses of Five Great Powers. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS OR EXPENDITURES BY POWERS. 
(These figures are official, as gathered by the Government at Washington.) 


United States, Great Britain, 
Fiscal Year. \nuly 1 to June 30. 


Fra Italy, 
|apr. 1to Mar, 30! April to March; Jan. 1to] Den. 31. July 1 t0 Jtine 30. 
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ee 


$61,721,695 $145, 793, SSB eeu c6 a fae aes $72,683,180 $23,829,206" 
68,438,301 150,569, 190 321,373,954 67,079,011 23; 76,532 
82,977,641 150, ora 328 17,654,528 59,217,558 23,522,400 
104,126,192 173,548,058 17,553,279 59,740,222 23,522,400 
116,655,826 179, 138,049 10,018,024 60,178,623 24,300,000 
109,725,059 161,117,947 11,378,202 61,565,779 24,494,400 
98,392,144 152,954,342 30,072,061 59,514,296 25,865,668 
117,353,474 151,880,617 35,124,346 60,685,813 27,516,454 
120,421,579 156,401,161 39,347,332 62,194,916 30,453,697 
122,247,365 181,936,341 35,005,719 64,899,489, 31,812,885 
111,791,980 202/056; 258 36,889,158 74,102, aon 40,595,204 
133,559'071 211,596,296 42,944,329 80,371, 40,780,987 
129,787,233 224) 443/296 46,510,216 81'892'839 41,893,420 
136,858,301 237,530,459 48,105,152 90,164,625 49,550,147 
142,959,092 260,714,275 69,111,653 123,828,872 920,440 , 
152,821,540 1,001, 202,344 63,000,000, 138,006,966 135,736,207 © 
Py 261,403,176 1,020,003,279 73,000,000 169,967,766 161,482,062» 
“4 1917-1918... ...... 1, 214! 995,767 1,119,944,455 5,000,000: 301,910,093 226,061,278 A 
= 1918-1919...-... 1,915, 155,835 1,670, 456,135 125,000,000 445,802,202 229,779,176 
7 1919-1920. ...... 1,078,099, 48 787,644,050 150,000,000 174,829,243 45, 711,604 7 
4 1920-1921 697,687,634 861, 187, 207,522 199,668,287 78,389,226 ; 
921-1922. ...... 500, 175,249 406,033,504 248,519,224 181,509,980 ,068,748 
1922-1923....... 46,092,055 PH , 334,782 isi. Nott 597 red. 273,952 436, 
TaNncs, re. 
che ope ta, 64,883,700 276,629,082 797,804,914 844,807,000 ‘ 
1923-1924. ...... 328,211,868 $281,880,000 ye Nae 299) ss. 971,202 $40,531,719 
Pounds. ancs. Lire. 
ed Vane 8,000,000 395,09 1,875 1, aor 714,351 770,565,015 
1924-1925....... 323,940,512 $271,188,000 sie ,088, 654 $40,306,890 $40, was ‘416 
Pounds. Francs. Lr 
55,800,000) 248, 024, 082 1,028,237,008 774, 370, 662 
*a925-1926....... 317,495,316 $327, 208,534 $112:365,831 $49,077,359 $51,548;000 
} Pounds. Yen. Francs: men fi 
Z . 67,326,859 225,407,887 1,251,973,465 000,000 
1926-1927.'...... 320,553,754 $281,880,000 aa 19, Dale 896 $72,236,929 363 ae, 703 re 
Pounds. Francs. : 
58,000,000) 230 069,000 1,842,778,819 i ty 209, 595, 130 N 
2927-1928... ....: 336,441,214 $282,479,029 $127,818,777 $96,085,421 $60,583,734. 
Pounds. Yen. Francs. Lire 
58,123,257 256,406,776. 2,431, 158,703 1,151,782,030 
mu, 1928-1929-...... 366,443,933 $278,478,000 $130,828,704 $99,568, $63,142,808 
Pounds. Yen. Francs. Lire. 
57,300,000 262,444,744 2,540,000,000 I; rig 433,630 — 
1929-1930...-... ape aol, 828 S271 HOS Wi ee to cig. si Baete cae See 5,742.2 12 
+ Oo i 18) 245-034 946 342260, 184 1 536, 628, 156 
. 183 ee Bere 806, 219 52,274,186 3034, $ 
‘jesi-1932 SAP ngs 3 353,628,362 51,014,752 re eh 2,799,8 30,314 1,573,622'800 
a Dr.- os 
| 1932-1933... :.. ts 342,176,417 50.164,453 294,767,897 2 Geen 1,538,923,277 
at . an.-Dec., ‘ 
1933-1934. ae 371,794,636 53,570,000 403,771,338 ee ee 1,442,437,232 
an.-Dec., : f es 
1934-1935 i SP ad 440,604,669 56,550,000 488,509,658 oO oe aE 1,599,780,477 “ 
an.-Dee. a F 
bb icle 2 463,057, 040 60,050,000 529,783,434 2,902,858, 118 2,173,000,000 b 


1900-1824 , and “1930-1933: French figures, 1900-1922 and. 1930-1934; Italian 1900-1922 and 
ese, 1 


F eS 
Naval Works Acts, nor for the dominions 
ma c=$0.0392; lire—$0.0526; yen—$0.4 
pplementary ae aie: 235 yen for Manchurian after included. 
Supplementary 1 yen for Manchurian affair included (| 
) Does Teelud ency funds $145,500,000 nor 


e 
do ude funds for aviation. 


not ine! 


cet lire. 
Se ution: se : ed for “New Construction and 
000 lire; 1937-38, 587,000,000 lire. 


age Paik the 1 ee amounts 4: propria 
o not show the foll 
oyal Decree of July 5, 1934: 1936-37, 617, 


% Ships” by 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
MERCHANDISE. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


Exports— Exports— 
Domestic. Foreign. 


Exports— 
Foreign. 


Dollars. 


Exports— 
Domestic, 


Dollars. 


Imports, 


— 


Doli 
8S 498, O14 537, BaF. 382 
116,635,626 
78,728,786 
212; ye: 268 
3,041 


269.4 


81, 80,893, 
117,782,751 


35,086,098 
1,702,811,638 
1873,260,810 


Bol 124 1, fae BAS ETE 
219,179,464 880,002'595 
NS, 42,718,846 900,325,167 


1901-1909 and 1930-1932. British figures up to 1909 do not include $155,000, ee expended under igi 


t.). 
Work Relief funds $16,554,625. 
fate woth additional sums new construction and changes to ships included in 1934-35, 833,- 


t for 1923-24 and 1935-36, show expenditures, not appropriations; also British figures — f 


1930-1935; 


" 


, 


: oe 
ie 
1% 


NN 
‘ 
. 


N 
F 


Changes to" 


Duties. 
Collected. 


Boers AE 
Dollars: . 
50, 


183, 330, ‘61 
Tge19 


» ) the 


Ivan Lee Holt; Vice-President, 


9438 


U. S.—Marine Corps; French Academy. 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 


The British Corps of Marines was founded in 
England soon after the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada by Queen Elizabeth’s royal fleet. 

In 1740, three regiments of marines were raised in 
the American colonies for service in the British 


Navy in American waters. ; 

On November 10, 1775, before a single vessel was 
“sent to sea, the Congress passed a resolution or- 
ganizing a Marine Corps of two battalions, and 
prescribing also the number of officers and their 
ranks as well as the general qualifications of the 
enlisted men. Not until a month later, when the 
Congress commissioned several small war vessels, 
did the American Navy come into practical existence. 

In the War of the Revolution 3,000 marines were 
on American ships. These marines’ were distributed 
among the ships in detachments ranging in size 
from a sergeant’s guard of 12 or 15 men up-to 60 
men with 2 commissioned officers. The roll of the 
officers and men of the Marine Corps killed in the 
naval engagements of the Revolutionary War, 
although short, is impressive in view_of the small 
number in the corps at that time. In the action 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the British 
ship Serapis 49 of John Paul Jones’ marines were 
killed or wounded, one-third of the total number 
of marines in the crew. 

At the conclusion of the Revolutionary War the 
Navy, and with it the Marine Corps, was disbanded. 
In 1798, as a result of the hostile actions of French 
ships against American merchant vessels and the 
impressment of American sailors by the French, the 
Navy Department was formally organized and a 


| Secretary of the Navy was appointed. Previously 


naval activities had come under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of War. A few months later, in the 
same year, a law was passed authorizing a per- 
manent Marine Corps. 

' ‘The Marine Corps is under a Major General Com- 
mandant, who receives orders. from the Secretary of 
Navy. The. Corps has its headquarters at 
' Washington, in the Navy Building. 


go SS Se Be iescad tte Sou bee 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY (L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE). 


The French Academy was founded by Cardinal 
Richelieu, in 1635, in the reign of Louis XIII, and 


ELECTED/Names of Members. Born. 

1894..../Paul Bourget....... Amiens. 1852. 

1897....|Gabriel Hanotaux...|Reaurevoir, 1853. 
8 . |Henri Emile Lavedan|Orleans, 1859, 


Maurice Donnay....|Paris, 1859. 
.|Eugene Brieux 
.|Rene Doumic...... 


: {Pierre de Nolnac. 
Georges Goyau. . 


1923..../Edouard Fstaunlé 
1928. /.|Henri Robert... /|Page tee 
192 Georges Lecomte 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


The bodies composing the Federal Council are: 


Chureh; United Church of Canad 
The central office of the Council is at 105 East 22d 


' Street, New York City. Offices are also maintained 


in the Woodward Buildi hingto 

and at 203 No. Wabash Ave” ONES fe me 
The officers of the Council are: President, Rev. 

George W. Richards: 


Treasurer, ik H. Mann; General Secretary, 


The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- Zz 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif. under a com- . 
manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
who supervises the administration of. marines on the hs 
west coast, Hawaii and the Far East. * 

The plan of organization of the marines includes a ft 
Fleet Marine Force, located at Quantico, Va., and 
San Diego, Cal. : 

The two recruit depots of the corps are located at; 
Parris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif.; recruits 
from the eastern part of the U.S. receive their train- 
ing at the former, while those from west of Rocky _ 
oun receive their initial training at the latter 
station. 

The Marine Corps supplies a small but highly 
trained body of land auxiliaries to the Navy which , 
include infantry, light and heavy artillery, machine f 
guns and troops, land signal troops, land engineers, : 
and aviators eqmpped with iand planes, together with 
all other land fighting units which would be necessary 
to enable the Navy to carry out its mission in war. 

In addition to supplying the land forces necessary: 
to the successful operation of the Navy in war, which / 
is known as the principal mission of the arine A 
Corps, each capital ship of the Navy also carries a x 
detachment of marines as a part of its permanent 
ship’s company. 

These marines man a division of the guns of the 
ship's secondary battery, and their presence with the 
fleet at all times helps to maintain the close liaison : 
and contact which, exists between the Marine Corps ‘ 
and the Navy. ; 

In addition to their duties with the ship’s guns, ; 
marines on board ship conduct military ceremonials 
and observances, and they also constitute the nucleus 
of any landing force which may be sent ashore in 
time of necessity. : 

in times of peace the Marine Corps is charged with 
the duty of protecting American life and property in 
foreign countries in case of rder. Marines may 
be landed on foreign soil without a declaration of 
war, and without the implication of a state of hostili- 
ties between the countries involved. 


was reorganized in 1816, under Louis XVIII. 
membership is limited to 40, elected for life. 


ELECTED|Names of Members. 


Its 


Born. 


Cette, 1871. 
.-|Abel Hermant..... .|Paris, 1862. 


(Pas de Catais). 1856 


1930... .|Jean H.A.Chaumeix|Paris, 1874, 
1931....|/Maxime Weygand. .|Brussells, 1867. 
1931..../Pierre Benoit.:.... 1884. 7 
1932..../Abel Bonnard......|Poitiers, 1883. 
1933. ... Francois Mauriac...|.......5.... 1885 
1934..../Duke de Broglie. .... Paris, 1875. 
O34 5 cc8 hes Franchet : 

"Rspereyes a. 1 Mostaganem, 1856 
1934..../Leon Berard....... Sauyeterre a) oes 

0. 


Chairman; Frank C. Goodman, Ezec, Sec, 


Lyon, 1876 : r 
Vincennes, 1879 
el... Paris, ig84°° et 
Paris, 1876 : 


Samuel McCrea Cavert; (Rev. Charles S. Mac- 
Emerit 


farland, Gen. Sec. : 
Swartz, Secretary. us); Rev. Philip Allen 
le e ment—Dr. H. Paul Dougl - 
man: Rev. Roy B. Guild, Beec. Sechelt Phe 
ang: a e ce—Rev. W. S. Aber- 
nethy, Chairman; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Bee, 
Sec.; Rey. James Myers, Industrial Sec.; Rev; L. F, 
Wood, Sec. on Marriage and the Home. VF 
Race_Relations—Rev. W. H. Jernagin, Chair-.- 
man; Dr. rge E, Haynes. Hzec. Sec.: Miss 


eC. 


Department of Relations With Churches Abroad—_ j 
Rey. S. Parkes Cad: ‘ I igre 
Tele man, Chairman; Rey. He aes A 


Department of Radio—Rey. Theodore F. Savage, 


f Commander in Chief, the Governor; Adjutant 
i General, Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson: Asst. Adj. 
_ Gen., Executive Officer, Col. Ames T. Brown, Asst. 
_ Adj. Gen., U.8.P. and D. O., Col. William A. Taylor, 
_, Office, Capitol Building, Albany; State Arsenalis at 
oi ioe 7 538 Soto Ave., Brooklyn. -Commander of the 
Se ew Yor ational Guard, Major Gen. William N. 
¥ Haskell, office 80 Centre St., New York City. 
' Coast Artillery Brigade, 120 W. 62nd St., N. Y. 
Mit aad totes Braet Bt mie Se kl 
nfantry Brigade, : & St.. Albany. Brig. 
. Ranson H. Gillett. 4 
$4th Infantry Brigade, Statler Hotel. Buffalo. 
Brig. Gen. John S. Thompson. 
87tb Infantry GBrigade, 104 East 34th Street, 
New York City. Brig. Gen. (vacant, Nov. 15, 


1935). 
93d Infantry Brigade, 68 Lexington Aye., N. Y. 
City. Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan. 
52d Field Artillery Brigade, 171 
Brooklyn. Brig. Gen. W. F. Schohl. 
5ist Cavalry Brigade, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
lyn. Brig. Gen. Nathaniel H. Egleston. 
51st Brigade Headquarters Troop, Staten Island. 
27th Division Special Troops, 216 Ft. Washington 
Ave., N. Y. City. Major John C. Mansfield. 
- 27th Division eadquarters Company, 216 Ft. 
7 Washington Ave., N. Y. City. 
27th Signal ey ee Yonkers. 
102d Ordnance mpany, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., 


* ._N. Y. City. 
27th 2. Company, 29 West Kingsbridge Road, 


‘ N. Y. City. 

_ 27th Military Police, Yonkers. 

_ 102d Motorcycle Company, Yonkers. 

| 27th Division Quartermaster Train, 355 Marcy Ave., 
Brooklyn. Major Theodore J. Krokus. 

27th Division, Aviation, Miller Field, S. 1. Major 
Laurence G. Brower. 

101st Signal Battalion, 104 E. 34th St.. N. Y. City. 
Major Lawrence J. Gorman; Co. B., 801 Dean St., 
Brooklyn. 

" 102d Engineers, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. 
_ City. Col. Fredk. E. Humphreys. 

10ist Cavalry, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
James R. Howlett; with one squadron at 1339 

. m Ave., N. Y. City. 

» 121st Cavalry, 145 Culver |, Rochester. Lieut, 

. Charles N. Morgan. 
Field Artillery, 92-10-172nd St., Jamaica. 
G. Biak Syracuse; 


Clermont Ave., 
hl 


iG, eslee. Battery A, 
B. and C, Binghamton. 


; Commander tn Chief, the Governor; Adjutant 
General, Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson, office at 
600 Capitol Building, Albany. 

| Rear Admiral Frank R. Lackey, Commanding 

Reva s ee a na, Headquarters 80 Centre St., 

- w Yor! ¥ 

‘ Ne rst Battalion, U. 8. 8. Illinois, foot of W. 97th St. 
New York, N. Y. '- 

: ‘Second Battalion, 1st Av. and 52dSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Third Battalion, Headquarters 908 Main St. East, 

_ Rochester, N. Y 


Fourth Battalion, foot of 25th St., Whitestone 
Ninth’ Battaiton, headquarters 184 Connecticut 
0, 


ions and 
the many 


ny province may 
Maen Govern- 
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105th Field Artillery, 1122 Franklin Ave., N. Y. 
City. Col. Clarence H. Higginson; Ist Battalion is 
at 171 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn. 

106th Field Artillery, 37 Potter St., Buffalo. Col. 
Douglas P. Walker. 

258th Field Artillery, 29 W. Kingsbridge Road, 
N. Y. City. Col. Paul Loeser. 

244th Coast Artillery, 125 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
Col. Mills Miller. 

245th Coast Artillery, 357 Summer Ave., Brooklyn. ~ 
Col. Bryer H. Pendry. 

212th Coast Artillery, 120 W.’ 62d St., N. ¥: City. 
Col. Edward E. Gauche. 

102d Medical Regiment, 56 W. 66th St., N. ¥. City, 
Col. L. A. Salisbury. Ambulance Battalion Head- 
quarters at Albany, Collecting Battalion Head- 
quarters at Brooklyn, Hospital Battalion Head- 
quarters at Albany, 1 Ambulance Company at 
Syracuse and 1 at Ticonderoga, 1 Collecting 
Company at Rochester, and 1 at White Plains, 
1 Hospital Company at Brooklyn, 1 at Corning, 
and 1 at Albany; Service Co. at White Plains. 

10th Infantry, 19 Washington Ave., Albany. Col. 
Willard H. Donner. omen also at Catskill, 
Hudson, Oneonta, Walton, Binghampton, Oneida, 
Utica, Mohawk and Rome. 

14th Infantry, 1402 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. Col, 
William R. Jackson. 1 Company at Flushing., 

7ist Infantry, 104 E. 34th St., N. Y. City. ‘Col. 
George T. Terry. 

105th Infantry, Troy. Col. Bernard W. Kearney. 
Companies also at Cohoes, Schenectady, Hoosick 
Fal Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Glen Falls, 
ae Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Glovers- 


e. 
106th Infantry, 1322 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Col. Frank C. Vincent. 
107th Infantry, 643 Park Ave., N. ¥. City. Col. 
Ralph C. Tobin. 
108th Infantry, Syracuse. Col. Samuel H. Merrill. 
Companies also at Rochester, Geneva, Oswego, ~ 
Mediana, Ogdensburg, Auburn, Hornell, Elmira 
and Watertown. ( 
165th Infantry, 68 Lexington Ave, N. Y. City. 
Col. Alexander E. Anderson. 
174th Infantry, 172 Connecticut St., Buffalo. Col. 
Ralph K. Robertson. Companies also at James- 
town, Olean, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. 
369th Infantry, 30 W. 143rd St., N. Y. City. Col, 


John G. Grimley. 
156th Fieid Artillery, Nb Otto Thiede. 
Batteries also at Middletown, Peekskill, Kingston, 


Poughkeepsie and Mount Vernon. 


NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA (as of Nov. 15, 1935.) 


First Marine Battalion, headquarters Ist Ave. : 
and 52d St., Brooklyn, with Co. A at N. Y. City, . 
Co. B at Brooklyn, Co. C at Rochester, and Co, D 
at New Rochelle. 
There are also the following separate divisions 
which are attached to Headquarters. Naval Militia: 
12th Fleet Division, Dunkirk; 13th Fleet Divi- ; 
sion, Watertown; 15th Fleet Division, Oswego; * 
Zlst Fleet Division, New Rochelle, N. Y., Lieut.- 5 
Com’d’r F. Kenneth Gundlach, commanding; 32nd 
N. Y., . Lieut.-Com’d’r eal 
: 33rd Fleet = 


rovincial laws upon payment for its services. — 
R In addition to the Dominion duties referred to, 
the Force at the present time has agreements with ~ 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, ; 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- i 
berta, whereby the R. C, M. Police is responsible for ‘ 
the Saag mage of vilow Criminal Code and provincial 7 
statutes in those provinces. . t 
The Force is divided into 14 divisions of varying 
strength distributed over the entire country. The 
term of engagement is 5 years for recruits with re- 
enlistment eee ag ee 5 years, The officers are a 
commission y the Crown. j 
Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course 
of training covers six months and consists of drill, 
both mounted and foot, and general instructions in 
police duties. The Force is distributed from Halifax 
to Vancouver and from Craig Harbour, on Ellesmere 
Island, in the far north, to the International Bound- 
ary between Canada and the United States. fj 
The Force, which is commanded by a Commis- 
sioner whose Headquarters are at Ottawa, had a 
strength of 2,757 on September 30, 1935, including 
masters and seamen employed with the Marine 
Section for the prevention of smuggling. i 


—_ y+. 
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United States—Indian Wars. . . 


NOTED INDIAN WARS. ; 


(By the Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior.) 


1790-1795—War with the Northwest Indians, 
Mingoe, Miami, Wyandot, Delawares, Potawatomi, 
Shawnee, Chippewa, and Ottawa—September 19, 
1790, to August 3, 1795. 

Included are Harmar’s and St. Clair’s defeats 
and Wayne's victory at Fallen Timbers, which com- 
pelled peace. 

1811-1813—War with the Northwest Indians, 
September 11, 1811, to October, 1813. General 
Harrison defeated the Confederate tribes at Tippe- 
canoe, Indiana. Tecumseh was killed at the battle 
of the Thames, in Canada, October 5, 1813. 

1812—Florida or Seminole war, August 15 to 
October, 1812. Spanish Florida invaded by Georgia 
Militia under General Newman, and the Seminole 
under King; Payne, defeated. 

These disturbances never ceased until Florida 
was ceded by Spain to the United States. In fact, 
one band of Seminole were never conquered and 
reside in Florida to this day. 

1813—Peoria Indian war in Illinois, September 
19, to October 21, 1813. 

1813-1814—Creek Indian war in Alabama, July 
27, 1813, to August 19, 1814. It was in this war 
that General Andrew Jackson first attracted atten- 
tion as a commander. 

He defeated the Creeks at Talladega, November 9, 
1813; at Emuckfau, January 22, 1814; at Enoto 
chopco, January 24, and finally at the Horseshoe 
Bend of the Tallapoosa River, March 27, 1814. 
At this battle 750 Creeks were killed or drowned, 
and 201 whites were killed or wounded. Im this 
war the Creeks lost 2,000 warriors. Ten years after- 
ward the tribe still numbered 22,000. 

1817-1818—Seminole war in Georgia and Florida, 
November 20, 1817, to October 31, 1818. It was 
during this war that Jackson took possession of the 
Spanish territory. _He seized St. Mark’s and Pensa- 
cola, Florida, hanged two Englishmen, Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, for inciting the Indians to hostilities, 
and brought the Indians to terms. 

1823—-Campaign against Blackfeet and Arickaree 
Indians, upper Missouri River. 

1827—Winnebago expedition, Wisconsin. June 28 
to September 27, 1827; also called La Fevre Indian 
war. 

1831—Sae and Fox Indian war in Illinois, June 
and July, 1831. 

1832—Black Hawk war, April 26 to September 21, 
1832, in‘ TiHinois and Wisconsin. Black Hawk 
escaped from General Atkinson, but surrendered at 
Prairie du Chien August 27, 1832. He was taken to 
-Washington to see the “Great Favher,” and ever 
afterward lived at’ peace with the whites. He was 
but a chief of a secondary band. He settled upon 
_ the Des Moines River, in Iowa, where he died 
October 3, 1838. 

1834—Pawnee expedition, June to September, 
1834, in the Indian Territory. 

1835-1836—The Toledo war, or Ohio and Michi- 
gan boundary dispute. 

1835-1842—Seminole war in Florida, December 
23, 1835, to August 14, 1842. 

_ _ 1835-1837—Creek disturbances in Alabama, May 
5, 1836, to September 30, 1837. 
1836-1838—Cherokee disturbances and removal 
torthe Indian Territory. 

1836—Heatherly Indian troubles on Missouri 

Iowa line, July to November. = 


1837—Osage Indian troubles in Missouri. 
1849-1861—Navajo troubles in New Mexico. 
1849-1861—Continuous disturbances with Co- 
manche, Cheyenne, Lipan, and Kickapoo Indians 
in Texas. 
1850—Pitt River expedition, California, A 
to September 13, 1850. iad 
1851-1853—Utah Indian disturbances. ‘ 
1855—Winna's expedition against Snake Indi 
Oregon, May 24 to September 8, 1855. ah 
1855-1856—Sioux expedition, Nebraska Territo: 
April 3, 1855, to July 27, 1856. ay 
re 


\ 


1855—Yakima expedition, Washington Territory, 
October 11 to November 24, 1855. Commanded 
by Major Gabriel J. Rains, afterward a Confederate 
General. Composed of a small body of regulars and ~ 
a regiment of mounted Oregon troops. The expedi-— 
tion was a failure. The following year, under Com- — 
mand of Col. Geo. Wright, U.S. A., better success 
was had against the Indian allies, and peace sub- 
sequently compelled. Lieutenant Sheridan, after- — 
ward Lieutenant-General, distinguished himself at 
the Cascades. ' 
1855-1856—Cheyenne and Arapaho troubles. 


1855-1858—Seminole war in Florida, December 20, ~ 
1855, to May 8, 1858. 

1857—Sioux Indian troubles in Minnesota and 
Iowa, March and April, 1857. a 

1858—Expedition against northern Indians, © 
Washington Territory, July 17 to October 17, 1858. © 

1858—Spokane, Coeur d’Alene, and Palos Indian ~ 
troubles. 

1858—Navajo expedition, New Mexico, Septem- 
ber 9, to December 25, 1858. 1 

1858-1859—Wichita expedition. Indian Terri- ~ 
tory, September 11, 1858, to December, 1859. ; 

1859—Colorado River expedition, California, — 
February 11 to April 28, 1859. 4 

1859—Pecos expedition, Texas, April 16 to August 


—- 


17, 1859. 


1860—Kiowa and Comanche expedition, Indian 
Territory, May 8 to October 11, 1860. h 


1860-1861—Navajo expedition, New Mexico, 
September 12, 1860, to February 24, 1861. } 


1862-1867—Sioux Indian war in Minnesota and 
Dakota. The Sioux killed upward of 1,000 settlers 
in Minnesota. They were pursued by General 
Sibley and General Sully, with about 5,000 men, 
scattering in Dakota. The operations against them 
were successful. Over 1,000 Indians were made 
prisoners, and 39 of the murderers were hanged 
after a fair trial. In 1863 the Minnesota Sioux 
were removed to Dakota. 


1863-1869—War against the Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Kiowa, and Comanche Indians in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Indian Territory. 


1865-1868—Indian war in southern Oregon and 
Idaho and northern California and Nevada. 1 


1867-1881—Campaign against Lipan, Kiowa, 
Kickapoo, and Comanche Indians, and Mexican 
border disturbances» 


1874-1875—Campaign against Kiowa, Cheyenne, 
and Comanche Indians, in Indian Territory, August 
1, 1874, to February 16, 1875. 


1874—Sioux expedition, Wyoming and Nebraska, 
February 13 to August 19, 1874. 1 “ 


1875—Expedition against Indians in e 
Nevada, September 7 to 27, 1875. eae 


1876-1877—Big Horn and Yellowstone expedi- 
tions, Wyoming and Montana, February 17, 876, 
to June 13, 1877. Three converging expeditions 
under Generals Gibbon. Custer, and Terry were 
sent against the hostile Sioux who had previously 
repulsed General Crook in the Little Big Horn 
country. Custer divided his command when in the 
vicinity of the Indians, and he with 250 of his men — 
were surrounded and killed to a man by at least 

some 3,000 Sioux warriors. The bands of Sitt 

Bull, Crazy Horse, and other hostiles afterw.: 
fled into Canada, from whence they did not return 
pel eevee years. Eventually all came. into the 
ies. i 


1876-1879—War_with Northern Cheyenn 7 
Sioux Indians in Indian Territory, Rance at 
ming, Dakota, Nebraska and Montana. 


1878—Bannock and Piute e: 
to September 4, 1878. amples, 


1878—Ute expedition, Colorado, April 3 to Sep-— 
e 


tember 9, 1878. 


1879—Snake for Sheepeater 
Idaho, August to October. 1879. ‘ie 
1890-1891—Sioux Indian disturbance th 
Dakota, November, 1890, to Janeane 11 usa 
194895 Bannock Indian troubles, July and August, 


1898—Chippewa I. i a 
Odin chipp ndian disturbances, Leech Take, 


Indian troubles, 


_ The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor 
of dynamite, who died on Dec. 10, 1896, bequeathed 
$9,000,000, the interest of which should yearly be 
_ distributed to those who hed mostly contributed 
* to the benefit of mankind during the year preceding. 

The prizes were worth $40,555 apiece in 1935, 

’. The edge and chemistry awards are made by 
_ the Swedish Academy of Science; those for medi- 
» cine or physiology, by the Stockholm Faculty of 
a Medicine; those for. literature, by the Swedish 
» Academy of Literature; those for peace by a com- 
_ mittee of 5 persons elected by the Norwegian Parlia- 
- ment (Storthing). The Nobel Fund is managed by a 
‘ board of directors, the head of which is appointed 
ys by the Swedish Government. 


4. Physics—1901, Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen (G.): 
A Hendrik Antoon Lorentz (D.) and Pieter Zeeman 

(D.); 1903, Henri Antoine Becquerel (F.) and Pierre 
» and Marie Sklodowska Curie (F.); 1904, Lord Ray- 
; 


b On 


» 
= 


leigh (John William Strutt) (B.); 1905, Philipp 
' Lenard (G.); 1906, Joseph John Thomson (E.); 
- 1907, Albert Abraham Michelson (A.); 1908, Gabriel 
Lippmann (F.); 1909, Guglielmo Marconi (I.) and 
Ferdinand Braun (G.); 1910, Johannes Diederik 
‘van der Waals (D.); 1911, Wilhelm Wien (G.); 
1912, Gustaf Dalen (Swe.); 1913, Onnes Heike Kam- 
- erlingh (D.); 1914, Max von Laue (G.); 1915, W. H. 
_ Bragg (E.) and W. L. Bragg (B.); 1916, not awarded; 
+1917, Charles G. Barkla (B.); 1918, Max Planck (G.); 
_ 1919, Johannes Stark (G.); 1920, Charles Edouard 
_’ Guillaume (Swi.); 1921, Albert Einstein (G.); 1922, 
Niels Bohr (Dn.); 1923, Robert Andrews Millikan 
'A.); 1924, Kar! Manne Georg Siegbahn (Swe.): 

, a James Franck (G.) and Gustav Hertz (G. 
1926, Jean Perrin (F.); 1927, Arthur Holly Compto 
{A.) and Charles Thompson Rees Wilson (E.): 
; foes, Owen Williams Richardson (E.); 1929, Prince 
“Louis-Victor de Broglie (F.); 1930, Sir Chandrase- 
ara Venkata Raman (India); 1931, not awarded 
932, Werner Heisenberg (G.); 1933, Paul Adrian 
aurice Dirac (E.) and Erwin Sechroedinger (G.); 
1934, not awarded; 1935, James Chadwick (E). 


- Chemistry—i1901, Jacobus Henricus van t'Hoff 
(D.); 1902, Emil Fischer (G.); 1903, Svante August 
"Arrhenius (Swe.): 1904, Sir William Ramsay (E.): 
Adolph von Baeyer (G.); 1906, Henri Moissan 

.); 1907, Eduard Buchner (G.); 1908, Ernest 
utherford (B.): 1909, Wilhelm Ostwald (G.); 
0, Otto Wallach (G.); 1911, Marie Sklodowske 

ie -); 1912, Vietor Grignard (F.) and Pau! 

s Alfred Wig ath he he 
) chard 
ede (G.); 1917, not 
ded; 1918, Fritz Haber (G.); 1919, not awarded; 
, Walther oe 1921, Frederick Soddy 


William Richards (A.); 
1916, not awarded; 


.); 1926, Theodor Svedberg (Swe.): 
Wieland (G.); 1928, Adolf Windaus 
arden (E 
von Euler-Chelpin 
(G.); 1931, Cari Bosc 
); 1932, 


, Frederic: 
lology and Medicine—1901, Emil Adolf 
(G.); 1902, Sir Ronald Ross (E.); 
Derg Finsen (Dn.); 1904, Ivan Petrovic 


HOW MANY GERMS HAS A FLY? - 


) from’ garbage cans and other ob- 
fe eanivary tices. canted as many as 6,000,000 


lace. 
i eren a sticky fluid is secreted. By 


adhesive pads on its foot a fly can 
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, THE ALFRED B. NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS. 


(A.); 1913, Charles Richet (F.); 1914, Robert Barany 
(Aus.); 1915, not awarded; '1916, not awarded ; 
1917, not awarded; 1918, not awarded; 1919, Jules 
Bordet (B.); 1920, August Krogh (Dn.); 1921, not _ 
awarded; 1922, Archibald Vivian Hill (E.) and Otto 
Meyerhof (G.); 1923, Frederick Grant Banting 
(Can.) and Dr. John James Richard Macleod (Can.); 
1924, Wilhelm Einthoven (D.); 1925, not awarded: 
1926, Johannes Fibiger (Dn.): 1927, Julius Wagner- 
Jauregg (Aus.); 1928, Dr. Charles Nicolle (F.); 
1929, Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins (B.) and 
Christiaan Eijkman (D.); 1930, Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner (A.); 1931, Otto Warburg (G,); 1932, Charles 
S. Sherrington (E.) and Edgar Douglas Adrian (B.); 
1933, Thomas H. Morgan (A.); 1934, George 
Richards Minot, W. F. Murphy, and George Hoyt 
Whipple (A.); 1935, Hans Spemann (G), 


Literature—1901, Rene Francois Armand Sully 
Prudhomme (F.); 1902, Theodor Mommsen (G.); 
1903, Bjornstierne Bjornson (N.); 1904, Frederi 
Mistral (F.) and Jose Echegaray (Sp.); 1905, Henryk 
Sienkiewiez (P.); 1906, Giosue Carducci (I.); 1907, 
Rudyard Kipling (E.); 1908, Rudolf Bucken (G.); 
1909, Selma Lagerlof (Swe.); 1910, Paul Heyse (G.): 
1911, Maurice Maeterlinck (B.); 1912, Gerhart 
Hauptmann (G.); 1913, Rabindranath Tagore 
(Beng.); 1914, not awarded; 1915, Romain Rolland 
(F.); 1916, Verner von Heidenstam (Swe.); 1917, i 
Karl Gjellerup (Dn.) and Henrik Pontoppidan (Dn.); 
1918, not awarded; 1919, Carl Spitteler (Swi.); 
1920, Knut Hamsun (N.); 1921, Anatole France 
(F.); 1922, Jacinto Benavente (Sp.);> 1923, William 
Butler Yeats (Irish); 1924, Vladislay St. Reymont 
(P.); 1925, George Bernard Shaw (E.); 1926, Sig- 
nora Grazia Deledda (1.); 1927, Henri Bergson 
(F.); 1928, Mrs. Sigrid Undset (N.); 1929, Thomas 
Mann (G.); 1930, Sinclair Lewis (A.); 1931, Brik 
Axel Karlfeldt (Swe.); 1932, John Galsworthy (B.); 
1933, Ivan Bunin (R.); 1934, Luigi Pirandello (1.); 
1935, no award. 


Peace—1901, Henri Dunant (Swi.) and Frederic 
Passy (F.); 1902, Elie Ducommun (Swi.) and Albert | 
Gobat (Swi.); 1903, Sir William Randal Cremer ‘wh 
(B.); 1904, Institute of International Law; 1905, ~~ 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner (Aus.); 1906, Theodore 
Roosevelt (A.); 1907, Ernesto Teodoro Moneta (I,) . ; 
and Louis Renault (Fr.); 1908, Klas Pontus Arnold- 
son (Swe.) and Friedrik Bajer (Dn.); 1909, Auguste 
Marie Franeois Beernaert (B.) and Baron Paul ~ 
Henri Benjamin Balluet d’ Estournelles de Constant ~— Z 
de Rebecque (F.); 1910, International Peace Bureau; Ey; 
1911, Tobias Michael Carel Asser (D.) and Alfred ~ sh 
Hermann Fried (Aus.); 1912, Elihu Root (A.); iH 
1913, Henri La Fontaine (B.); 1914, not awarded; et 
1915, not awarded; 1916, not awarded; 1917, Inter- . 
national Red Cross of Geneva; 1918, not awarded; aN 
1919, Woodrow Wilson (A.); 1920, Leon Bourgeois oT 
(F.); 1921, Karl Hjalmar Branting (Swe.) and 
Christian Lous Lange (N.); 1922, Fridtjof Nansen 
(N.); 1923, not_ awarded; 1924, not awarded; 1925, 
Charles Gates Dawes (A.) and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain (E.); 1926, Aristide Briand (F.) and Gustav 
Stresemann (G.); 1927, Ludwig Quidde (G.) and 
Ferdinand Buisson (F.); 1928, not awarded; 1929, 
Frank Billings Kellogg (A.); 1930, Nathan Soder 
blom (Swe.); 1931, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
(A.) and Jane Addams (A.); 1932, not awarded; 
1933, Norman Angell (E.); 1934, Arthur Henderson 
(B.); 1935, no award. 


NOTE.—A., American; Aus., Austrian; B., Bel- 
gian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Canadian; D., Dutch; — 
Dn., Danish; E., English; F., French; G., German; 
L. italian; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; , 
Sp., Spanish; Swe., Swedish; Swi., Swiss. ways 
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ALTITUDE OF PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Data by the Map Information Office, Department of the Interior.) 
Elevation in Feet. 3 


Elevation in Feet. 


City. $$ $< City. ———sea 
Highest. Lowest. Highest, Lowest. 
‘ee Eee ut RES LAA ey EE eae 
ISO WieX OF, ING X05. ser alcleie + 430 Sea level ||/Toledo, Ohio..........-.. 625 572 & 
Giiesso, TU. 2 eel. sn 665 581 Houston, Pex: ac. san eer 74 Sea level. _ 
\Philadelphia, Pa.»........ 440 Sea level ||Columbus, Ohio........... 860 685 3 
Detroit, Mich. .............. 635 575. Denver, Colo. P20 sie 5,550 5,100 : 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 2,785 Sea level |/Oakland, Calif............ 1,550 Sea level — 
Cleveland, Ohio........-... 865 573 St; Paul, Minnviccheeene ee 1,060 685 
Sia owis) MO ojo. 7... «0% 585 394 Atlanta, Ga......... $ 1,050 940. 
Baltimore, Md... cs... 5-)... 445 Sea level ||Dallas, Tex....... : 500 390 
Boston, Mass. .....7.'..... 300 Sea level |/Birmingham, Ala. 900 565 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ 1,240 715 San Antonio, Tex 800 560 
San Francisco, Calif....... 900 Sea level ||Akron, Ohio... 1,140 760 
Buffalo, N. Y..... oie 680 571 Memphis, Tenn 320 195 
Milwaukee, Wis. 740 581 Providence, R. I 199 Sea level 
Washington, D.C. 420 Sea level ||Omaha, Neb..... 3 1,245 9 & 
Minneapolis, Minn 945 695 Syracuse, Nevo. s.jnoe 681 364 ad 
New Orleans, La. . he 51 2 Dayton, Ohio 32-4... -nh 960 720 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 820 435 Worcester, Mass........-. 720 415 
Newark, -N. J.........4... 225 Sea level .||/Richmond, Va............ 225 15, @ 
Kansas City, Mo..........: ) 1,005 745 Oklahoma City, Okla...... 1,100 1,070 
Indianapolis, Ind........ oe 816 667 Youngstown, Ohio........ 1,080 818 
Seattle, Wash............. 450 Sea level ||Grand Rapids, Mich....... 780 590 : 
Rochester, N. Y.........-. 660 260 New Haven, Conn........ 145 Sea level 
Jersey City, N. J........-- 180 Sea level ||Hartford, Conn........... 100 Sea level — 
PVOUIS VALLE FRY rote ois se ols = 540 380 Ft. Worth, Tex. 272 ot 700 5450 
Portland; Ore... 2 ie... 3 1,050 Sea level. {j Flint, Mich <2) foc < ssn. -% 810 700 
1Highest point on levees, 24 feet. 2Below mean sea level. 
ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL OF 100 RESORTS. z 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Abilene, Tex.:........... 1,726||Hot Springs, S. Dak........ 3,443]|Pensacola, Fla............. 39 
Albuquerque, N. Mex...... 4,950||Hot Springs, Va...........- 2,195||Phoenix, Ariz......... ) 
‘Asheville, N. C3 ...... 05° 1,985] |Jackson Lake, Wyo........- 6,733)|Plattsburg, N. Y i 
PASHland, OTe - 11. ii wc se 1,868] |Kaaterskill, N. Y..........|2,440)|Portage, N. ¥............. 1,310 
AtinmtaGa\.cc.. 2c 000: 1,032||Keene, N.H.............. 487}|Porsmouth, N. H........... 
Atlantic City, N. J........ 21|/Lake Champlain, N. Y...... 951) Prescott, Ariz... .:. 1.5.1 .2)5, 886 
Ausable Forks, N. Y....... 551||Lake Chelan, Wash,........ 1,080|/Raquette Lake, N. Y....... L762, 
Bar Harbor, Me..........- 240||Lake Erie........ SRE oh 572||Reno, Nev. os. 22a 4.490 
Bailder Colo. -.)..6% =... 5. 5,350] |Lake George, N. Y......... 322||St. Petersburg, Fla......... ‘ 
Bozeman, Mont........... 4,755||Lake Hopatcong, N. J...... 926]|Salt Lake City, Utah. ...... 4,390. 
BristolVenn. 2.20... 4... 1,680||Lake Huron..............- 5811}San Angelo, Tex...........|1/847_ 
Burlington, Vt............ 112||Lake Michigan............. 581||San Antonio, Tex... ...... 
Carlsbad, N. Mex......... 3,102/|Lake Ontario..............- 246/|San Bernardino, Calf. Sep 049 
METRO INGV UN. 2 cee je eee 4,660}|Lake Placid, N. Y.......... 1,864||Santa Barbara, Calif........ z 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y....... 381]jLake St. Clair... o...0.2%.s6' 575||Santa Fe, N. Mex....... 6,950 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y.. .{1,308}|Lake Superior............. 602)|Saranac 2, .N. Loe 1.535 
Cheshire, Mass.....-..... 945||Lake Tahoe, Calif.-Nov..... 6,225]|Saratoga Springs, N. ¥./..1| 314 
Cheyenne, Wyo........... 6,060}|/Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H..| 504|/Schroon Lake, N. Y........ 807 
‘Coeur d’Alene Lake, Ida. . .)2,131)|LasVegas, N. Mex.......... 6,714||Sebago Lake, Me.... 2.2... - 276° 
Colorado Springs, Colo .|5,980]|Little Rock, Ark........... 300}/Seneca Lake, NOY. ee 444 
Concord, N. H... .|_ 244!|Los Angeles, Calif .o-4 7300||Skyland,"Va_....2.cs. cae 3.606 
Crawford Notch, -|1,891]|Luray, Va..... | 819}|Tarapa, Fla... 13.5) ) soe "2 
Custer, 8. Dak...... -|5,301]|Manitou, Colo. 6,336||The Dalles, Ore... 1.11.1, .! 96 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa...| 350||Marfa, Tex. .. 4,695||Ticonderoga, N. ¥......_.. 
Denver, -Colo............. 5,280] |Miami, Fla... . : 20||Trinidad, Colo...... 225211; 5,985 
Durango, Colo............ 6,517||Monterey, Calif. .|_-360]|Tuczon, Ariz. 2722.02 27) 21375 
El oats mee tos are art Le wider Screen | ee ae 1,023}| Tupper at News Sie 15 
ant, ATIZ. .. 2... 2.2. (i atural Bridge, Va......... <N” Hae 
Flathead Lake. Mont... .. 3'8e4||Niagara Fale N.Y 77212] Seah Woot Ne es z 
Fort Bayard, N. Mex...... 6,116) Ogden, Utah: 2. oS ice Lake 


Fulton Chain Lakes, N. Y../1,706}|Oneida Lake, N. Y 
Glenwood Springs, Colo... .|5,748]|Ouray, Colo............... 
Grand Canyon Hotel, Ariz../6,866)|Palm Beach, Fla........... 
Hot Springs, Ark.......... 607|/Pasadena, Calif. ........... 


The coast resort elevations are the highest points. 


COMMUNITY TRUSTS. 


- In 1914 the first Community Trust was organized | buted durin re 
in Cleveland to provide a mechanism for the ef- The New Sork Communit omen ee of 
fective administration of multiple funds dedicated | $8,024,688, making it the largest of thedo tour oF 
to public charitable ales and the safeguarding | tions. Chicago follows with $ Clonee 
of such funds against loss of usefulness resulting | with $5,906,750; Boston with $4,922 506 innipeg — 
from changes in economic and social conditions. with $3,067,556 and Indianapolis with $2 539. 
Funds comprising a Community Trust are held | Duri 1934 New York disbursed $200,493: rape 1 
by banks and trust companies qualified to act as | $195,599; Cleveland $188.605: Chicago $10 Bld: 
its recustee, (An institation 780, designated becomes Indianapolis $83,473 and Winnipeg $61,396. 7o 
and care o e hirt; Ww admi 
oie of a given fund. The income therefrom | tered chinnen the | New York Coase ce, Trae) 
expended under the direction of a central Dis- | rang from modest sums to fund a $Y 000 
tribution Committee, which is empowered to take | created by Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. Ww. nee 
such action as may be necessary to carry out the | $2,500,000 set up by the Laura Spelman R 
general charitable intention of the donor, including | Memorial. Every fund within a ee san unda- 
re appropriate amendment of the original terms, | tion retains its separate identity Witte, ais ie sh- 
in the event that their literal execution becomes name and its own specific purposes : 
\ New York, Winthrop W. Aldrich and 1 
f the 78 Community Trusts operating in 2 ; ae 
States, Hawail, ithe District of Colombia 2 and anal Comeninane? and. the.” Desir a 
ering cap’ un exceed Ralph Hayes ' 
$40,000,000 at the end of 1934. Income distri- none office i locane at é 
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= | HERE’S YOUR 


BEX ALL- DAY 
HANDBOOK 


of Useful 
Information 


There is hardly an hour of the day, 
or any activity of daily life, that 
does not give occasion to prove the 
practical helpfulness of Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary. Its wealth of 
information offers the answers to 
thousands of questions. 


The Best Abridged 
Dictionary 


The largest of the Merriam-Webster 
abridgments. It is a rich and convenient 
storehouse of useful and cultural informa- 
tion, all instantly accessible. 

Contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words, with definitions, etymologies, pronun- 
tiations, and indications of proper use—a dictionary of Biegraphy—a Gazetteer—a 
special section showing, with illustrations, the rules of punctuation, use of capitals, 
abbreviations, etc.—Foreign words and phrases—1i,268 pages—1,700 illustrations. 
“The yolume is convenient for quick reference work, and altogether the best dictionary 
for desk work of which I know.’—Powell Stewart, Department of English, University 


of Teras. 
ee acuta and Department Heads of leading Universities agree with this opinion. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


GET THE BEST~= a Mevuan Website PMibe pa Yes 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
posse 

Thin-Paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fa- i 

brikoid $5.00; Leather $7.00; Pigskin, G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 

‘dark blue or natural, $8.50. Purchase of * 

your bookseller or send order and re- Springfield, Mass. 

mittance direct to the publishers, Please send me free your booklet of 

Questions and. Answers and full informa- 


tion about Webster’s Collegiate. 
World Almanac—36) 


Question and Answer Game 
FREE—An interesting booklet of twelve 


‘quizzes, each with ten questions and Nye... s- cosas stele oa + 9s Vereen iyeee 
their answers. Sent free with full in- 
formation about Webster’s Collegiate 
. Dictionary. St. and: NO}. ajs.0 s+ 0:¢hlie.o.016018 ra)eis one ne : 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 4 
4 Clty Siok. cae weed States. cate a mg 
Springfield, Mass. Seer ree eee eee ey | 
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Don’t experiment, use the best that’s stood the test for more than nih years: 


ALL FOR 


60 YEARS 


Everyone can find use for it, known the country over for its excellent use 


in repairing china, 


glassware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books, tipping billiard cues, and many other articles, 


25c per bottle. 


a patch is needed on an auto top, umbrella, or any soft rubber article, 20c per bottle. 
2 You can purchase our cements at druggists, hardware, general 


postage if ordered by mail. 
stores, or direct. 


MAJOR MFG. CO., 461 PEARL STREET, N. Y. C. 


Also Major’s Rubber Cement, just the thing for folks to have on hand when 


Sc 


EST. 1876 


Ne | 
I Teach by Mail 44. | 
I CAN make a 

good penman 
of you at your 
home ‘during : 
spare time, no matter 
where you live or how 
poorly you now write. 
Beautifully Illustrated Book 


‘““How to Become 
a Good Penman’’ 


FREE! 


and specimens 
of penmanship 
(Your name elegantly written on a 
card if you enclose stamp for post- 


age.) WRITE TODAY. Address 


F. W. TAMBLYN 
407 Ridge Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 


Gray Hair Pencil 


Instantly gives to Gray Hair Desirable Youthfal 
Color. A sure, easy way to keep Gray from 
showing at Roots, Temples and Parting 
and prevent the GRAY Appearance 
from Spreading all through your 
hair. Applied quickly, easily, 
cleanly, satisfactorily. 
Convenient to carry and 
to use privately. 
Cannot be de- 
tected. 
GET IT 
NOW 


ae 
Now 25 Cents 


To Quickly Introduce 

Buel—a full size Pencil given 
ni for only 25e in coin. Will last ror 

many months, State shade wanted. Address: 

Buel Company, 207 N. Misnigan Ave., Guicago, ill, Dept. 95 
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Sick Benefit Policy 


A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 
a month in case of any illness or disease, at 
special low cost, is now being issued by 
National Protective Insurance Co., na- 
tionally famous for its $3.65 accident policy. 
Men ages 18 to 69 and Women 18 to 59— 
in all occupations—who are now in good 
health are eligible. 

When sick you don’t want pity, you 
want pay. You can now be independent 


..+ Safe... secure... well provided for 
though disabled. 
The National Protective is the only 


company issuing a health policy covering 
any and every disease and paying such 
large benefits at its low cost. 


Send No Money 


There is no application to fill out. No 
medical examination or other red tape. If 
you are now in~good health, simply send 
name, age, address and sex to National 
Protective Insurance Co., 3384 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Read the Health 
Policy which will be mailed to you and then ~ 
decide whether,to return it without obliga- 
tion or send the small payment to put 
policy in force for an extra long period. 
Write National Protective today while 
their special low price is still in effect: 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any 
longer? Learn about our per- 
fected invention for all forms of 
reducible rupture. Automatic 
air cushion acting as an agent to 
assist Nature has brought hap 
Diness to thousands. Permits 
natural strengthening of the 
weakened muscles. Weighs 
but a few ounces, is inconspicuous.and 
hard pode! \ Novae y 

ard pads. o salves or lasters, 
Durable, cheap, Sent on trial'te prove — 
i __it. Beware of-imitations, Never sold 
in stores or by agents. Write today for full information sent free 
in plain envelope. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 46 State St., Marshall, Mich, - 


Cc. E. Brooks, Inventor 


No obnoxious springs or " 
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TEMPORARY FILLING 
¢Quck 3 Further Decay 


Quck Relief forAches 


DENT-ZEL-ITE carefully put in the cavity will 
remain for weeks and at the same time keep the 
tooth from aching, or if aching when applied, 
AT relieves it almost immediately, A marvel of 

relief until permanent filling can be secured. 


OR BY MAIL~ 
Can be used for Children with Absolute Safety. 

LENOX MFG. CO., 488 SIXTH AVE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
EARN $5,000 TO 


| SHORTHAND REPORTERS $10,000 A YEAR 


Become 200-300 word minute law, court reporter, corporation secretary; take examinations before 

trial, hearings, directors meetings, conferences instead of a mere 100 word minute office stenographer. 

oa 8mall yocabularies given in shorthand textbooks enable one to take only simple letters and 
WILL NOT DO FOR HIGH SPEED REPORTING no matter how long one may practise it. 


SHORTHAND AS USED BY THE BIG-LEAGUE REPORTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Sechondes his new text-book of engineering, legal and medical vocabulary 
Our 41st Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
‘e 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of 
BRING “EM BACK ALIVE!| GRAPHOLOGIST 
years of experi- SF 
pee | about yourself! For complete an- 
have finally produced this fine 100 by 
work and powerful for small . 
Paipawisal thot weighs 180s. 52 RAYMOND ROCHE, Graphologist 
Binoculars, etc. Send $1.00 deposit, balance 


FRANK LUSK Shorthand Inventor and Author 
of Brief Reporting Style 
SENATE, HAS MADE IT JUST AS EASY TO GET 300 WORDS A MINUTS AS IT IS TO GET 100. 
Correspondence Course (approved by the University of the State of New York) 
= SHORTHAND REPORTERS TIMES BUILDING (1475 Broadway) 
NEW YORK CITY, N., Y. 
Books of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Illustrated, Indexed. 
1936 catalog, “‘Bargains in Books.’ 
peridusle. euiciy comcaNt oP aap 187, e 564.566 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Illinois 
Have your handwriting analyzed 
HAENEL © y a rac s 
#100 SHOT REPEATER and learn some astounding facts 
™enting the German en- 
gineers wof the aap 
* produc alysis send 10 line specimen with 
shot repeating air pistol. Its sturdy, a 
10c coin and stamped envelope. 
nish or highly nickel plated. Complete with son aoe 
ape Eeica steel abot BOc box SOO,” AS TREE Cesloe— 554 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. Mass. 
N.Y. DO YOU “n>? | 
A. A HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 52 Warren St, N.Y. By oA La STOP TO BACCO? 
Banish the craving for tobacco 


Pen a eee TE] 
ANY TRANSLATION LL SS a oie 
freeand happy withTobacco 
dae crates of ote Cee: Us a y 7 Fee 
; nel ~ habit formi: rite for free 
: nt We can supply any Translation pub- booklet telling of injanioes ef- 


Each 75¢. 

Iished in Literal, Interlinear, Parallel, Fully Parsed fect of tobacco and 

editions; also any Dictionary in any Language. dependable, easy way| FREE 

The Translation Publishing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. to relieve the craving BooK 
mapv men have, 


ANY DICTIONARY | ntramualc, doi dros, stiakie 
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MARRIE 


AT 120, 


Thomas Parr married the sec- 
ond time at 120. We grow old 
solely because ‘age’. is in our 
Consciousness. Edwin J. 
Dingle, Founder of this Insti- 
tute, taught in TIBET by Mas- 
ters of the Far East, offers you 
SECRET KNOWLEDGE for 
you to enjoy unfading YOUTH 
of BODY and MIND. 


YOU NEED NOT 


GROW OLD 


Too good to be true? IT IS 
THE TRUTH! Learn the 
tationale of Pranic Power and 
Creative Intelligence . . . how 
to become healthy, happy in all 
conditions, solve your life prob- 
lems — LIVE BY KNOWL- 
EDGE. Mentalphysics is the 
Greatest Teaching Accessible 
to Man. 

Book—Free to you—tells you 
how. 

This Sealed Book is of price- 
less value to you if you have 
studied either Astrology, Psy- 
chology, Mental Science, Cor- 
rect Living, New Thought, 
Humanism, Metaphysics, Relig- 
ion with Science, Health Liv- 
ing, Christian Science, Yogi or 
Hermetic Philosophy, Theoso- 
phy, Numerology, The Science 
of Christianity, Psychic Re- 
search, Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics, Mental Healing, Psycho- 
analysis, Rejuvenation, The 
Art of Living. Edwin J. 
Dingle, F.R.G.S., Founder of 
The Institute, 21 years in 
India, China and Tibet, was 
taught the secrets by Masters 
of the Far East. Write for 
Free Booklet to Dept. WA-2. 


THE AUTHORITATIVE SCHOOL 


Second at Hobart, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. Dept. WA-2 
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D One Cent a Day © i 


Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash 
benefits have already been paid to 
one-cent-a-day policyholders by Na= 
tional Protective Insurance Co., 900 
Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., the 
oldest and largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum 
Principal Sum benefits of $4,000, in- 
creasing to $6,000. Maximum monthly 
benefits of $100 are payable up to 24 
months. Large cash sums are paid 
immediately for fractures, dislocations, 
ete. Also liberal benefits are paid for 
any and every accident. Same old 
price—just one cent a day. Age limits 
for policy—men, women and children 
—ages 7 to 80 years. F 


Send No Money : 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, bene 
ficiary’s name and relationship. WN 
application to fill out, no medical ex: 
amination. After reading policy, which 
will be mailed to you, either return i 
or send-$3.65 which pays you up for 
whole year—365 days. Write Nation 
Protective today while offer is sti 
open. 


—a package of cigai 
ettes and a cigar g 
, two a day—it sun 
had some hold on me. I tried to stop many times bui 
could only quit fora few days. But I’m through 
forever now—took a scientific home tobacco treat 
eee = up in two oo ‘ 
asn't hard on me at all—noticed improvemen 
the first day—I feel like a new man. It didn’t in er 
fere with my work—didn’t leave any druggish after 
effects—the money I saved in the last two weeks has 
paid for the treatment alone. rs i 
, Why don’t you take it? It has entirely banishe 
the tobacco habit for many thousands of men [ik 
you and me. It has been successfully used, for ove! 
fifty years and comes to you with a money-bacl 
guarantee—it is a doctor’s individual prescriptio 
that sure fixes you up. Write for full informatior 


NOW. No obligation. All e is stri 
ee ig correspondence is stric ; 


The Keeley Institute, Dept. 0-704, Dwight, Ill 
Home of the famous “Keeley Treatment for 
Liquor and Drugs.” Booklet sent on request. — 

Correspondence Strictly Confidential, — 
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Best Sellers pose ee 


30c, or 10 for $1 


prepaid. ) 


_ order. 


additional for carriags, 
per volume and are 64 pages—a great bargain at only 10c per book. 
Order these Double-Sized Blué Books 
to remit at the U. 8. 


packing 


and handling charges). 


: eres rom oo the Nea ae tae foros hee 5e Little Blue Books. 
fo order at least 20 of our } aittle ue Books, please refer to our two-page adverti t 
this issue of the World Almanac—pages 6 and 7. Ts sana 
The Blue Books listed below are all double-sized and therefore are priced at 10c each (1c 
These books contain about 15,000 words 
Foreign price is 14¢ each 
u by number instead of title, 
or foreign rates just given and thereby avoid needless delay in filling your 
If you order less than 10 copies remit at 30c per book. 
for at least 10 Double-Sized books, 


If you want 


Please do not fail 


10c price good only when order is 


Take Your Pick of These Books—10c Each If You Order At Least 10 


 SELF-EDUCATION 


109 Facts About Classics 
435 Digest of 100 

7 Classics 

463 Art of Reading 

uM Constructively 
4319 How to Study 

1331 How Much Does 
~ Man Reaily 

3 Know? 


_ HIGH SCHOOL 
~~ SUBJECTS 
183 Electricity Explained 
05 Economics 
79 Chemistry 
‘748 Plane Geometry 
994 Physics 
1280 Facts About Heat 
1323 Facts About Light 
1327 Facets About Sound 
852 Chemistry of Fa- 
miliar Things 


COLLEGE SUB- 
- JECTS 


red What 


9 Legal Forms 
4 Commercial Law 
2 Law for Women 


_ _ Works 
7 Curiosities of the Law 


ETTER ENGLISH 


82 Faults in’ English 
7 improve Your C 


versation 
31 Spelling Self Taught 
BE ale =a Self 
Tau 
5 Punctuation Self 


FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES 

465 Esperanto 

637 German-English 
Dict. 

862 German Self Taught 

999 Latin Self Taught 


1011 French-English 
} Dict 


1021 Itallan Self Taught 
1105 mg age tthe 


ict. 
1109 Spanish Self Taught 
7 French Self Taught 
1216 Italian-English 


Dict. 
1222 penwess in Span- 


s 
1226 Readings for 
French Students 


PRACTICAL HAND- 
BOOKS 


687 U. S. Constitution, 
Monroe Doctrine 
835 Useful Tables 
872 Parliamentary Law 
POCKET DIc- 
TIONARIES 
25 Rhyming Dict. 
56 Dict. of American 
Slang 
192 Synonyms 
452 Dict. of Scientific 


Terms 

639 4,000 Essential En- 
glish Words 

815 Familiar Quotations 

816 Shakespearean 
Quotations 

902 Dict. of Foreign 


ords 

$05 Dict. of Biblical 
Allusions 

1354 Book of Similes 

SELF-IMPROVE- 


MENT 
86 ate to Get Most 


B 
868 Hints on Self- 
improvement 
891 Your Talent and 
How to Develop It 
1358 How to Acquire 
aste 
1375 Meaning of Suc- 
cess in Life 


496 How to Write 
Plays 
514 How to Write 
oetry 
764 Writing Book Re- 
views 
1131 Writing for the 
arke 
1240 Short Story Writing 
for Beginners 
BUSINESS MANU- 
ALS 
431 U. S$. Commercial 


Geography 
751 How to Merchan- 


ise 
801 Rapid Calculator 
856 Arithmetic, 1 
857 Arithmetic, 11 
1009 Typewriting Self 


Taught 
1430 Lightning Short- 
hand 


ADVERTISING 
863 It Foy: to Adver- 


se 
894 How to Write Ad- 
vertising 


SELF-HELP 


475 How to Develop 
Sense of Humor 

556 Hints on Etiquette 

858 Psychology of Lead- 
ership 

882 Psychology of Char- 
acter Building 

1613 What Knowledge Is 
of Most Worth? 


Spencer 
1614 How to Improve 
Yourself Intellec- 


ically 

PERSONALITY 
HELPS 

212 Life and Character. 
Goethe 

217 pozae of Person- 
a 


ity 
414 Art of Being Happy 
488 a Not to Be a 


aliflower 
773 Good Habits and 
How 


em 
’ How to Write Short 850 Bad Habits and 
B00 Pictoriesy That noel! anes to Break 
neater 1658 Nature of | Instincts 
it an 10) 
Me ig mies d a. 1264 Art of Forgetting 
Scenario e Unpleasant 


th 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 
75 On_ the Choice of 
Book. 


oks 
387 Facts About Paint- 
ing 


403 Facts About Music 


466 Facts About Sculp- 
ture 


468 Architecture 


731 Mental Differences 
of Men and 


Ww 

859 How to Enjoy Good 
Music 

897 iio} to Enjoy Good 


eading 

1003 How to Think 
Logically 

1069 Conquest of Fear 

1070 How to Fight Nerv- 
ous Troubles 

1097 Memory: What It 
is and How to - 


se It. 
1221 Facts About Will 
Power 
1286 Do We Have Free 
Ww Darrow vs. 
Foster ¥ 


UNDERSTANDING 
OF LIFE 


227 Zoology 
238 Reflections on Sei- 
e 


enc 
419 Life: Its Origin 
and Nature \ 
722 Electricity and Life 
728 Life Among Bees 
778 Facts About En- 
vironment of Life 
779 Facts About Fit- 


UNDERSTANDING 
OF LITERATURE 


11 Nietzsche’s Philos- 
ophy 
338 Emerdon's Philoso- 
y 
762 Oeetmilem or Pessi- 
mism? 


SEX AND LOVE 
14 What Every Girl 
Should Know 
74 Physiology of Sex 
e 
91 Manhood: Facts of 


e€ 

127 What Expectant 
Mothers Should | 

Know ef 


‘I 
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s—Double-Sized Blue Books—10 for $1 


536 What Women Be- 
yond 40 Should 
Know 

645 ed Chats 

ith Wives 

653 What Every Boy 
Should Know 

654 ere Young Men 

Should Know 

655 What Young Wo- 
men Should Know 

656 What Married Men 
Should Know 

657 What Married Wo- 
men Should Know 

689 Woman’s Sexual 
Life 


690 Man’s Sexual Life 
726 Facts About Vene- 
ereal Diseases 
846 Womanhood: Facts 

of Life 
864 Confidential Chats 
with Husbands 
1089 Common Sense of 
Sex 


SPECIAL PHASES 
98 How to Love 

163 Life in Greece and 
Rome 

172 Evolution of Sex 

175 A_ Hindu Book of 
Love 

176 Four 
Sex. 
Ellis 

189 Eugenics Explained. 
Elli 


is 
208 mouate . Birth 


ontro 
209 Modern Aspects of 
Birth Control 

213 Ellis’ Plea for Sane 

- Sex Life 

661 Neurotic America 
and the Sex Im- 
pulse 

800 Sex in’ Psycho- 
Analysis 

804 Freud cn Sleep and 
Dreams 


Essays on 
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HOW TO ORDER e 


Little Blue Books are read the world over. They _ 
mean the best reading at. a price every one can 
afford to pay. Authors whose names have become —) 
household words throughout. the length and breadta Pay 
of America have contributed much worth-while ma-’ 
terial to this line of Little Blue Books. 


Little Blue Books are paper-covered books, The | | 
64-page books are known as Double-Sized Little 
Blue Books, contain about 15,000 words per yol- 
ume, and sell at 10c each, le extra for carriage, . 
packing and handling (14e per book, delivered, to / 
Canada or foreign or any U. S. Possession ; remit- 
tance. with order). All Little Blue Books are 
34% x5 inches in size. Positively no C. D. 
orders accepted. Always send remittance with order, 


in shape of postal money order, express money - 
order, draft on any U. S. bank, U. S. Postage 
stamps, or personal check. Always add_10e to 


personal check for exchange. The price of 10¢ pre- 
vails only if your minimum order is for $1 worth 
of books, carriage charges additional, If you order 
less than $1 worth of books please remit on the 
basis of 30c per copy for Double-Sized Little Blue 
Books. Always order by number instead of title. 


ORDER BLANK FOR DOUBLE-SIZED BLUE Books sf 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-305, ee 
i ta Kansas, U.S. A. 
I enclose $........ feetht oe Double-Sized Little Blue | 
Books, of which I have written the numbers (sorrespond- 
ing to the numbers before.the titles in your list) below. bus 
SS eaaey: 10c each; minimum order 10 books or ‘$1 worth; 
per book to cover carriage and packing charges. Fe 


Add ise a personal checks.) Canadian and foreign ges 


filled only at the rate of 14¢ per, book, postaky 
order less than 10 books, 


remit at 30c ¢ac 


Mail to Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. W-305, ‘Girard, ‘aes i 


Donenttl 
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~ If you are suffering in silence—in secret 


Dr. McCleary’s New Book 


~ shows you the way to permanent relief 


Hemorrhoids (Piles) and other 
treacherous rectal afflictions 
are often suffered until com- — 
plications—even cancer—de- ~ 
velop, because people, not 
liking to mention these afflic- 
tions, fail to learn the truth 
in time. This new book tells — 
how long suffering, heavy ex- 
ense can be avoided,and last- 
ing relief secured. The cou- 
pon brings it without charge. 


} 
; 
: 
3 
$ 


cago os 


aveapigal 


mac a ies Rips t 


Over 30,000 men 
and women during 
pe 30 years, have — 
een freed from 
Piles and other rec- 
tal troubles by the 
mild McCleary 
method without 
needless surgery or 
dangerous anaes- 


What diseases are 
traced to these cond itions? , 


i ; a 
This Book explains why medical To Rectal Sufferers Only He 
authorities agree that common I McCleary Sanitarium & Clinic 


ailments as headaches, liver and |! 2-599 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. : 
i 4 x | Please send me Dr. McCleary’ s Book 
kidney tr oubles, indigestion, ane- Jf and Reference List of former patients. | 
mia, nervousness and other reflex ; Tam troubled with : 
; O PILES 0 FISTULA 
symptoms may be directly caused y  Gtuer RECTAL TROUBTTEMEE 
by rectal diseases. If you are af- | I 
flicted, send for this book. Ask I... H 4 
any questions about your own case ; LL 
—no obligation for personalreply. me ie 
Literature comes in plain SARPPSE omse ic He 
| . 
e i q 
McCLEARY Stir fam 
and Clinic | a cae a 
D-599 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Mes eee ad panna da ad 
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Torious Tone Realism. 
th New 1936 super 


DIO COVERING 
210 2.400 METERS. 


(Nolses Suppressed) 
#, Push- Button Silent Tuning 1s 
ted for first time! Simply pushing 
sncer Button hushes set between 
ions . . . suppresses noises. Press 
Station Finder Button automatic- 
- indicates proper dial position for 
aging in extremely weak -stations. 


(Patent Pending) 

’stablishes new radio style overnight! The 
ront Dispersing Vanea were developed by 
west engincers as a result of a study 

tional effect of the Midwest Full Scope 
a Fidelity Speaker. These Vanes spread 
beautiful lacework of the ‘highs’ through- 
the entire room in a scientific manner... 
ting the High Fidelity waves uniformly 


the car. Send for new FREE 40-page 
.. It pictures the complete line of 
eau 1936 Acousti-Tone V-Spread con- 


». . . and chassis . . . in four colors. 


Now, get complete 
range of audible 
frequencies from 
30 to 16,000 
cycles, Being 
transmitted by 
four new High Fi- 
delity Broadcasting 
stations—W1XBS, 
WOXBY, W2XR 
and W6XAL. 
Glorious new 
Acousti-tone is 
achieved . . 
assuring life-like, 
crystal-clear 
\“concert™ realism. 


DEPT. 165F 


Established 1920 


by BUYING YOUR RADIO —Dézecz feone_ MIDWEST LABORATORIES 
tnterlainment Guaranteed: 


World Wide 
Deluxe 


VERYWHERE, tadio 
enthusiasts are praising : 
this amazingly beautiful, bigger, better, more 

powerful, super selective, 18-tube 6-tuning range 
radio. They say it is a tremendous<improvement 
over Midwest's 16-tube set, so popular last season. 
It is sold direct to you from Midwest Laboratories 
at a positive saving of 30% to 50%. (This state- | 
ment has been verified by a Certified Public | 
Accountant who conducted an impartial survey 
among representative Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana 
raido retailers.) Before you buy any radio, write 
for FREE 40-page 1936 catalog. Never before so 


much radio for so little money. Why pay more? 
You are triple-protected with: One Year Guarantee, Foreign 
Reception Guarantee and Money-Back Guarantees! 

This super Midwest will otit-perform $200 to $300 sets on 
a point-for-point comparison. That is why nationally known 
orchestra leaders like Fred Waring, George Olsen, Jack Denny, 
Ted Fio Rito, and others use Midwest sets to study types of 
harmony and rhythmic beats followed by leading American 
and Foreign orchestras. 


Scores of matvelous features, many exclusive, explain Midwest 
super performance and thrilling world-wide all-wave reception 

. - enable Midwest to bring in weak distant foreign stations, 
with full loud speaker volume, on channels adjacent to locals. 
Only Midwest offers so many features . . . only Midwest 
tunes as low as 444 meters . . . only Midwest gives the 
sensational new Push-Button Tuning feature, etc. See pages 
12 to 21 in FREE catalog for description of the 80 features. 
Read about advantages 6 Tuning ranges . . . offered for 
first time: E, A, L, M, H and U. make this Super 
De Luxe 18-tube set the equivalent of siz different 
radios,. . . offer tuning ranges not in- 
able in other radios at any price! 


No middlemen’s prof- 
its to pay — you buy 
at wholesale price di- 
rect from laboratories 
...saving 30% to 50%. Increasing costs 
are sure to result in higher radio prices soon. Buy 
before the big advance . . . NOW .. . while 
you can take advantage of Midwest's sensational values. 
You can order your Midwest 1936 Full Scope High Prdald 
Acousti-Tone radio from the 40-page catalog with as muc 
certainty of satisfaction as if you were to come yourself 
to our great radio laboratories. You save 30% to 50% 
. +. you get 30 days FREE trial - a8 little as $5.00 
puts a Midwest radio in your home . . Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Write today, for FREE catalog. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI 
Cable Address MIRACO All Codes | 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
RADIO VALUE 


50 

with New 

GIANT 

THEATRE = 

SONIC 
(Less ruses) SPEAKER 


TERMS 4s t0was § 


Thrill to new explorations in sections of radio 
spectrum that are strangers to you. Every type 
of broadcast from North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia is now 
yours. Send today for money-saving facts. 
————EE 


00 
DOWN 


N. Y.—After comparing 
many different makes, I finally decided 
upon Midwest. It out-perfdrms other 
radios costing almost twice 
crystal-clear tone is so li 
sounds as though I am 
in the studios, actually 
hearing artists performing. 


My new Midwest is finest radio I have |i. 
had pleasure of hearing. Bass-Treble con- ij 
trol is marvelous . . « £EE 

enables one to hear every i 
instrument in orchestra. 


This Midwest is engineered from the ground up to 
see either the new METAL tubes or glass-metal 
counterpart tubes. Octal sockets and newest circuits 
permit use of either type . .. just as you desire, 


FOR 
FREE 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER and 40- 
PAGE FOUR-COLOR FREE CATALOG 


User-Agenta 


MIDWEST RADIO CoRP., 


Make Eas 
Dept, 165F Cincinnati, Ohio eortea Money: 
Without obligation on my part, send me 
your mew FREE catalog. complete de |Check Here 
taile of your liberal 30-day FREE rial | for 
offer, and FREE Miniature Rotating | details 
18tube Dial This is NOT an order 


Nas 


Addrer 


EE 
CO Check heres it intersted In @ Midwest All.Wave Battery Radio 
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Burpee’s 


GORGEOUS GIANT 
DAHLIA-FLOWERED 


REGULAR FULL SIZE PACKETS usually 15¢ each, 
a total value of 60c, sent postpaid for only 


Zinnias 
10¢ 


4 Best Colors—Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 


To prove to you that Burpee’s Seeds are the best 
that grow, we are offering this wonderful intro- 
ductory bargain. These are Giant Dahlia- 
Flowered Zinnias, the largest and most beautiful 
of all Zinnias. In size, form, and graceful ar- 
rangement of petals they closely resemble big 
decorative Dahlias. Flowers are immense, 
measuring 5 inches and more across and about 
2 inches in depth. From a wonderful range of 


4 BEST COLORS—Scariet, Yellow, Laven- 
der, and Rose, 1 Full Size Pkt. of Each 
(Value 60c) for only 10c Postpaid. This offer 
is too good to miss. We want all our friends, old 
and new, to benefit by it, and enjoy the brilliant 
color and profusion of lovely blooms which 
these Zinnias will give all summer long. Send 
dime today. This same offer is made in Burpee’s 
new Seed Catalog for 1936. 


colors we have selected the best 4 for this sen- 


sational offer: 


Burpee's Complete Zinnia 


Garden 


Regular Value $2.90. Specially Priced at only $1.00 


20 Full Size Packets. 


All Best Types. 


Several 


New Varieties. 


A marvelous collection, at a phenom- 
enally low price, that will give you a 
garden full of the finest Zinnias in 
the world. Eight different types, all 
best colors, 


Giant Dahlia-Flowered 
Zinnias 
Outstanding both for their exquisite 
form and their gorgeous colors. 
Pkt. €ach of the best 5 separate colors. 


Giants of California Zinnias 
Magnificent double flowers with 
graceful overlapping loosely placed 
petals. 2 Pkt. each of the best 6 
separate colors. 


Lilliput Zinnias 
Small pompon-like flowers of lovely 
shape and brilliant coloring. Dwarf 
plants literally covered with blooms, 
1 Soa each of the best & separate 
colors. 


Giant Cactus-Flowered Zinnias 
Large, double flowers with petals 
Partially quilled or tubular. Warm 
shades of salmon, rose, lilac, etc. 
1 Pkt, all colors mized. 


Scabiosa-Flowered Zinnias 
Charming 3-inch flowers with a row 
of broad outer petals surrounding a 
cushion-like mound of quill-like 
petals. 1 Pkt, all colors mized. 


urpee's 
B Sued 


Catalog 


FREE tor your 


copy 


Mexicana Double Zinnias 
Dwarf plants with blooms in shades 
of yellow, orange, and dark red. 
1 Pkt..all colors mized. 


Cut-and-Come-Again Zinnias 
Colorful, 3-inch flowers borne in the 
greatest profusion. 1 Pk. all colors 
mized. 


Fantasy Zinnia 
Winner of the Award of Merit of the 
‘‘All America” Selections. Twisted 
tubular petals arranged like a 
shagey Chrysanthemum. 1 kt. 
mized colors. 


Burpee's Complete Zinnia Garden: 20 Full-size Pkts. (Value $2.90) for only $1.00 postpaid 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 786 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia - 


Burpee's Seeds 
Are Guaranteed 


